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that you have the best obtainable To obtain 
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Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Hnjs. 
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Phases of the Moon — APRIL 30 Days. 
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• New Moon 
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6 
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29 

6 
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42 
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41 
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6 
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57 

0 

38 
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17 
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16 
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38 
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Sunday 
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112 
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15 
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11 
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< Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days 

c Last Quarter 4th, 6h 23m pm }> J-nst Quarter 20th, Oh 7m p m 

• New Moon 12th, 7h 42m Am O Null Moon 27th, lOh 38m A m 
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4 
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1 

7 
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0 
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" 5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

22 8 

22 29 

Wednesday 

6 
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6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

23 8 

22 35 

Thursday ^ 

7 
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6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

24 8 
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8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 
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37 
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22 48 

Saturday • 
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160 

6 
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7 

15 
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26 8 
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Sunday 

10 

4 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

27 8 
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Monday 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

28 8 

23 3 

Tuesday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 2 

23 7 

Wednesday 

13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

1 2 

23 11 

Thursday 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

2 2 

23 14 

Friday 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

3 2 

23 17 

Saturday 

16 

167 
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6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

4 2 

23 20 

Sunday 

17 
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6 

1 

7 
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Monday 

18 
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28 
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0 
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7 

20 

0 
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29 
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20 
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23 16 
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Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Dajs 
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17 
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6 

10 

7 
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0 
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Wednesday 
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6 

10 

\ 

19 
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6 

6 

21 
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s 

Thursday 

19 
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6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

Cl 

6 

20 

58 
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Friday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 
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6 
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47 
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6 

11 
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0 

45 
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6 

20 
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Sunday 

22 
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6 

12 

7 

18 
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45 
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6 

20 
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23 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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27 
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6 
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28 
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6 
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7 
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45 
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19 
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Sunday 
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6 
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45 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 


{ List Qu^ter 

2nd, llh 57m 

A U 

1 3> Dirst Quarter 


18th, lOh 

3m 

A 3! 

• New Moon 

lOfh, 

2h ICm 

P 31 , 

1 c 

1 Full Moon 


25th, Ih 

7m 

A If 


Dai of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 

Sun s 
Declina- 

Bay of the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 
p If 

True 

Noon 

P If 

Age at 
Noon 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon 




n 

If 

H 

31 

H 

3f 

D 

i N 

Wednesday 

1 

213 

0 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

20 6 

18 

11 

Thursday 

2 

214 

1 

0 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

21 6 

17 

56 

Pnday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

I'i 

0 

45 

22 6 

17 

41 

Saturday 

4 

21 G 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

23 6 

17 

25 

Sunday 

5 

217 

0 

10 

7 

13 

0 

45 

24 6 

17 

i 

9 

Monday 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

25 6 

16 

53 

Tuesday 

7 

219 j 

0 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

20 6 

16 

37 

Wednesday 

8 

220 

0 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

27 6 

16 

20 

Thursday • 

9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

28 6 

16 

3 

Fnday 

10 

4 

222 

6 

IS 

7 

10 

0 

44 

29 6 

15 

45 

Saturday 

11 

223 

0 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

0 9 

15 

28 

Sunday 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

1 9 

15 

11 

Monday 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

2 9 

14 

53 

Tuesday 

14 j 

220 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

3 9 

14 

34 

Wednesday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

4 9 

14 

16 

Thursday 

10 

228 

• 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

5 9 

13 

57 

Friday 

17 

229 

0 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

6 9 

13 

38 

Saturday 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

7 9 

13 

19 

Sunday 

^9 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

8 9 

13 

0 

Monday 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

9 9 

12 

40 

Tuesday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

10 9 

12 

20 

Wednesday 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

11 9 

12 

0 

Thursday 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

12 9 

11 

40 

Friday 

• 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

13 9 

11 

20 

Saturday 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

14 9 

10 

59 

Sunday 

26 . 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

15 9 

10 

38 

Monday 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

16 9 

10 

18 

^csday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

17 9 

9 

57 

Wednesday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

1 0 

40 

18 9 

9 

36 

Thursday 

30 

242 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

19 9 

9 

14 

Friday 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

20 9^ 

8 

53 


11 


Phases of the Moon — SLPTDMBER 30 DnjS 


c List Quarter 
• ^'cw Aloon 


l-t, 111 lOin \ M 
01 h, Oh 'Oni A M 


}) 1 ir-'l Qinrlf r 
O 1 nil Moon 
r 1 I't ()ii irt''r 


ICM) 

,r.i, 

oth 


Oil oem P'* 
nil ^ im A V 
Oh 'On t V 


Daj ot the M cch 

Daj ot 
the 

Month j 

1 

Da\ ot 
the 

Year 

\ 

Indian Standard Tinu 

1 

! 

_ — .1 
! 

njn ' 
'1 

■Aluan'a i 
\l.e at 1 

.Nnon 1 

1 

Sun 

D'^ellna 

tlon 

nt Ah an 
NfKin 

Sunri«f 1 
A 'r j 

Snn'ft 

1 V 1 

1 

I 


! 

1 

II 


II 

'r 

It 

! 

I) i 

1 

» 

% 

» 

Saturclnj 

1 

1 

211 

0 


C 

J 

55 1 

0 

i 

'TO 

; 

21 0 ‘ 

1 

s 

1 

Sunday 

O 

215 

0 

21 

C 

i 

0 

'9 

22 n j 

5 

9 

Mondaj 

3 

210 

0 

21 

f, 

33 ' 

0 

18 

2'’ 9 1 


47 

Tuesdaj 

4 

Cl 

0 

21 

C 

32 

0 

i-5 

1 

2! 0 j 

7 

25 

Wednesdaa 

5 

243 

0 

21 

0 

31 

0 

35 

2' 0 ! 

■J* 

1 

Thursdn\ 

0 

249 

0 

i 

f. 

30 

0 

> 1 

20 9 j 

b 

41 

Frldnj 

7 

230 

0 

23 1 

0 

30 

0 

7 

27 9 j 

i C 

1 

10 

Saturda\ 

8 

231 

0 

1 

23 

0 

49 

0 

37 

25 9 c' 

i 5 

50 

Sunda> 

9 

252 

0 

25 

0 


0 

30 

n 3 

5 

3 

3IondaA 

10 

233 

0 

23 

0 

47 

0 

30 

1 3 

5 

11 

Tuesdaj 

11 

234 

0 

23 

0 

40 

0 

30 

2 3 

4 

4^ 

■Wednosdaj 

12 

235 

0 

Or 1 
^0 1 

c 

45 

0 

35 

3 3 

1 

23 

Thuredaj 

13 

236 

0 

20 

c 

44 

0 

35 

4 3 

1 

O 

Fndaj 

14 

257 

0 

20 

0 

43 

0 

35 

5 3 

3 

39 

Saturdaj 

15 

233 

0 

20 

0 

^ 43 

0 

34 

0 3 

3 

10 

Sunday 

16 

259 

0 

20 

0 

42 

0 

34 

7 3 

O 

53 

Monday 

17 

200 

0 

20 

0 

41 

0 

33 

'' 3 

O 

30 

Tuesday 

18 

201 

0 

27 

0 

10 

0 

33 

9 3 

o 

« 

"Wednesdav 

19 

202 

0 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

10 3 

1 

44 

Thursday 

20 

203 

0 

27 

0 

33 

0 

32 

11 3 

1 

21 

Friday 

21 

204 

0 

27 

0 

37 

0 

32 

12 J 

0 

57 

Saturday 

22 

265 

0 

27 

G 

30 

0 

32 

13 3 

0 

33 

Sunday 

23 

266 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

3l‘ 

14 3 

0 

10 

Monday 

24 

267 

0 

27 

0 

35 

0 

31 

15 3 

0 

13 

Tuesday 

25 

208 

0 

23 

6 

34 

0 

31 

16 3 

0 

30 

Wednesdaj 

26 

209 

6 

23 

0 

33 

0 

30 

17 3 

1 

59 

Thuradaj 

27 

270 

6 

28 

0 

32 

0 

30 

18 3 

1 

1 

23 

Friday 

28 

271 

0 

28 

0 

31 

0 

30 

19 3 

1 

46 

Saturday 

29 

272 

6 

29 

0 

30 

0 

29 

20 3 

o 

9 

Sunday 

30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

21 3 

! 2 

33 
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Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 51 Days 


• New Moon 

Sth, 

81i 35ra 

r M 


1 O 

rail Moon 


22nd, 

8h 31m P M 

5 First Quarter 

ICth, 

Oh ')9m 

A JT 


c 

Last Quarter 


30th, 

Ih 52 

ra P 5: 

• 

Da% of 


^ Indian Standard Time 

Jfoon’s 


Sun’s 

1 Declina- 

J)av of the Week 

tiic 

Montli 



Snnept 

Pit 

i 1 rue 

1 IN'oon 

1 r 

Arc at 
Fioon 


I tioii 

1 at Mean 

1 Xoon 






n 

M 

n 

ar 

D 



8 

Monday 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

20 

OO 3 


O 

50 

Tuesday 

O 

275 

0 

29 

0 

28 

0 

20 

25 3 


' 3 

19 

IVednesdaj 

3 

27G i 

1 

! c 

30 

0 

27 

0 

20 

24 3 


1 

3 

43 

Thursdaa 

4 

277 

! G 

30 

0 

20 

0 

28 

25 3 


1 4 

0 

Friday 

5 

278 

1 0 

30 

0 

26 

0 

28 

26 3 


1 4 

20 

Saturdaj 

C 

270 

6 

30 

0 

25 

0 

2S 

1 

27 3 


* 4 

1 

52 

Sunday 


280 j 

1 

31 

6 

24 

0 

28 

28 3 


1 5 

15 

Monday 


2S1 1 

I c 

31 

0 

23 

0 

27 

29 3 


5 

38 

Tuesdaj ^ . . 


282 

1 

i 

31 

0 

22 

0 

27 

0 7 


1 6 

1 

IVednesdaa 


28J ■ 

► 0 

32 

0 

21 

0 

27 

1 7 


6 

24 

Thursday 


284 

0 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

2 7 


6 

47 

Friday 


285 

0 

32 

0 

19 

0 

27 

3 7 


7 

10 

Saturday 

13 

280 

0 

33 

6 

18 

0 

26 

4 7 


7 

33 

Sunday 

14 

287 

0 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

5 7 


7 

55 

Monday 

15 

288 

0 

33 

6 

16 

0 

20 

6 7 


8 

17 

Tuesday 

10 

289 

«0 

33 

0 

13 

0 

20 

7 7 


8 

39 

Wednesday 

17 

290 

0 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

8 7 


9 

1 

Thursday 

18 

291 

0 

34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

9 7 


9 

23 

Friday 

19 

292 

G 

34 

0 

12 

0 

25 

10 7 


1 

1 9 

45 

Saturday 

m 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

25 

11 7 


10 

7 

Sunday 

21 

294 

6 

33 

6 

11 

0 

24 

12 7 


10 

28 

Monday 

oo 

295 

0 

35 

0 

10 

0 

24 

13 7 


10 

50 

Tuesday 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

14 7 


11 

11 

Wednesday 

2i 

297 

0 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

15 7 


11 

32 

Thursday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

16 7 


11 

53 

Fnday 

26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

7 

0 

28 

17 7 


12 

14 

S^i'turday 

• 

27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

18 7 


12 

34 

Sunday 

28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

19 7 


12 

55 

Monday 

29 

302 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

23 

20 7 


13 

15 

Tuesday 

30 

303 

0 

37 

6 

0 

0 

23 

21 7 


13 

35 

Wednesday 

31 

304 

0 

38 

6 

6 

0 

23 

22 7 


13 

54 


13 









Phases of the Moon — ^DECEMBER 31 Days 


• New Moon 

6th, lOh 55in 

PM ! 

1 O 

Full Moon 


21st, 2h 23m a SI 

3 Firs^ Quarter 13th, 4h 22ra 

P M 1 

1 C Last Quarter 


29th, 7h 38m A SI 


Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of thejW eek 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

PM 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

S 

O / 

Saturday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0, 

0 

28 

24 1 

21 43 

Sunday 

2 

336 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

25 1 

21 52 

Monday 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

26 1 

22 1 

Tuesday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

27 1 

22 10 

Wednesday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

28 1 

22 18 

Thursday 

6 

340 

1 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

29 1 

22 25 

Friday 

7 

j 341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

0 6 

22 33 

Saturday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

1 6 

22 40 

Sunday ' 

9 

343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

2 6 

22 46 

Monday 

10 

344 ^ 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

3 6 

22 52 

Tuesday 

' 11 

345 

^ 7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

4 6 

22 57 

Wednesday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

32 

5 6 

23 2 

Thursday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

6 6 

23 7 

Friday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

7 6 

23 11 

Saturday 

15 

349 

7 

3 ! 

6 

4 

0 

34 

8 6 

23 15 

Sunday 

16 

350 


1 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

9 6 

23 18 

Monday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

35 

10 6 

23 21 

Tuesday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

11 6 

23 23 

Wednesday 

19 

353 


5 

6 

6 

0 

36 

12 6 

23 24 

Thursday 

3 20 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

13 6 

23 26 

Friday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

37 

14 6 

23 27 

Saturday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

15 6 

23 27 

Sunday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

8 

1 

0 

38 

16 6 

23 27 

Monday 

Si 

358 

7 

8 

6 

9 

0 

39 

17 6 

23 26 

Tuesday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

18 6 

23 25 

M’ednesday 

26 

360 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

19 6 

23 23 

Thursday 

27» 

361 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

20 6 

23 22 

Fndaj 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

21 6 

23 19 

Saturday 

29 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

22 6 

23 16 

Sunday 

30 

364 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

23 6 

23 13 

Monda^ 

31 

365 

7 

11 

6 

11 

1 

0 

42 

24 6 

23 0 


]5 








CALENDAR FOR F935. 


JANUARY 



FEBRUARY 



MARCH 




JULY 


r 


Sun 


7 

14 

21 

28 


M 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 

• 

Tu 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


W 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

• 

Th 

4 

11 

18 ; 

25 

‘ 


F 

5 

12 

19 1 

26 



S 

6 

13 

20 1 

27 

. ‘ 


AUGUST 

Sun 


4 

11 ' 

18 

1 25 

- 

M 

.V. 

5 

12 ; 

19 

i 26 

- 

Tu 


6 

13 

20 

1 27 


W 


7 

14 . 

21 

' 28 


Th 

1 

8 

15 ; 

22 

29 


F 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

' 

S 

3 

10 

17 

24 

! 31 

‘ 


SEPTEMBER 

c 





15 

22 j 

16 

23 

17 

24 ! 


APRIL 




7 14 21 28 


OCTOBER 




JUNE 


2 9 

3 10 

4 11 

5 12 

6 13 
14 


8 I 15 22 



DEdEMBER 


1 8 15 

2 9 16 

3 10 17 

4 11 18 

5 12 19 

6 13 20 

14 21 























































PREFACE 


T he Editofs have to thank many cories- 
pondents who duting the past yeai 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book IS intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convemence 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of tfc pubhc who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later ,suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Tims of India, Bombay, 
Apiil, 1934. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Adkari — Excho ot Uquora and druRB 

AoiiiiUT — Untoucliablo (Illndl/ Asuddbar 

AonrAOi COMniiiDTiov — Contribution pild 
bj boldcrs of land Irrigated bj Go\tmmLnt 

AnninAJ — bupreme ruler, o\(r lord, addc 1 to 
“Mabaraja," Ac , It means “ paramount ” 

Al-SAR — A corruption of tbe Englbb '‘odteer” 

AiliMSA —Non a lolcnce 

AnLUvrAliA — Name of a prlnrclj famlu 
resident at the alllagcof Ablu.ncar Lahore 

^ViN —A timber tree TrnaiiNAbiA Tour mosa 

Akait— O rlglnallj, a SiUb deaotcc, one of 
band founded bj Uuru Gov Ind Singh (ubodlcd 
1708) now, a member of the polltlco-rclIglous 
armi (dnf) ot reforming Siklis 

Akhara — A Hindu school of gjmnastlcs 

AKnuNDZARA — Son of a Head Olllccr 

AUJAH — Of exalted rank 

ALlonoii — Literally a llahomcdan circle A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
sell-defence 

Am UajA — S ea King (Laccadhes) 

AM —Mango. 

AJiir, — A name giaon in Sind to educated i 
members of the Lohana communltj, a Hindu' 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clcrls 
and minor olllcials 

Amir (corruptly EiviRl — A Mohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name j 


HAlin— (1) A gtntlemai In Ileii.’al, corn- 
ponding to I’ant In the Dccenn and Konlaa 
(2) Hence ii»cd bj An„lo-Tndian' of a clerk c 
accountant Strlc'h a r>tb or etlli joungcr fon 
ofnllaJabuto(tcnu»tdo(anj fo i ajungertbar 
the heir, "hllFl It liaa al 'o cro»n Into a tern 
of nddrt“at=l “fiulre I hert are, lioii.* \cr, cr" 
or two Jlaja" whoT sona arr 1 noun rcaiw'rlhc'y 
iFt Kunwar, Cnd, Dlwan , '’rd, > baker, 
Uh, I,al , 6th Habu 

Baddi, — A common thoma tree, the ba,l 
of wlilch Is u»cd for tanning, Aotcu Arti'iCi 

BaRHASU — A had ch-'rac‘er a raaca' 

Bion — Tiger orl’antb'r 

Bioim — (1) A riathc Iroat (P'leval'i' ), 
(2) 'J he romrnon imnd h'Ton or padiljblrd 

BMiMiti — III ‘ hr at ’ or " w irrlnr ,a 
title uxed b\ both Hindin aful Afohanim* dnn“ 
oflui he'tnwcd ii\ ((airniiKul^ addid to 
other ('illc'*. It Iturfi'ea their honour but 
alone It designates an Inferior ruler 

Bairagi — A Illudu religious mendicant 

Bajra or Baj'cI — T be bulrush millet, n 
common food grain, Pi .MbrxtiM xiriioiDrcM, 
sjn cambu, Madras 

BAKnsiir — t rovenue onicer or magistrate 

Bakhshish — Clicrl mtrl (or Cbirl ralrl) Tip- 

Band — A dam or embankment (Bund) 

Ba(<dar. — ' fonkcj 

Ban\ ax — A Bpcclcs of flg-trco, EiOCS 
BEXOAtrXIlS 


Amma — A goddess, particularly Marlamma’ 
goddess of small pox, South India 

Aniout — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes. Southern India 

Anjrman — A communal gathering of Maho 
medans 

Aphijs — ^Believed to be a corruption of 
AtPHOXSE, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango 


B^A Sixo — Swamp deer, 

Barsat— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season • 

Barsati — E arej (horse’s disease) 

Basti — ( 1 ) A alllage, or collection of huts, 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 

Baita — Lit * discount ’ and hence allow 
anccs by way of compensation 


Arz, Arzi, Aez-dasht —Written petition 

Asap — A minister 

Aspiushya — Untouchable (Sanslait) 

Ans — The early rice crop, Bengal. 
Ahu, Assam 

AVATAR— An incarnation of Vishnu 

Ayurveda — ^Hindu science of Medicine 

Baba — Lit "Father," a respectful 
Irish " Your Honour ’’ 


syn 


■Mr 


Battak —Duck , 

Bawarohi — Cook in India, Sjn Mistrl, in 
Bombay only 

Bazar — ( i) a street lined ulth shops, India 
proper, (2) a coiercd market, Burma 

Brauji or Bfgam — 'I lic feminine of 
"Nnwab” combined in Bhopal ns " Nawab 
Begum " 

Bpu — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba 


tRp here adopted the vowels haao 

m Jam ’ 1 In* father’ or short as the u In * cut,’ e as the a 

short ns’ i ^ long as the ee In ’ feel,’ o as the o in * hone, u either 

This 19 onlv a boot,’ al as the i in * mile,’ au as the ou In grouse ’ 

y rough guide The vowel values vary in different parts of India In a marked degree 
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Besak— I n Hindi (ilso Gujarati Vesar) — 
Woman’s nose ring 

Bewar j— N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides , 
pyn tanngja, Burma , jhuin, North-Eastern 
India 

^ Bhadoi — Early autumn crop, Northern India 

reaped in the month Bhadon 

I Bhaoat or Bhakta — A devotee 

: Bhag-batai — S ystem of pajanent of land 

[ revenue m kind 

Bhaiband — Belatlon or man of same caste 
: or community 

Bhaibandi — ^Nepotism 
Bhangi — Sweeper, scavenger 

Bhang — The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic 

Bhanwar — L ight sandy soil, syn bhnr 

BhanwarlaIi — ^Title of heir apparent In some 
Rajput States 

Bharai — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
NAHBRA 

Bharat —India 

Bharata-Varsha —India * 

Bhendi — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
FSOUIEIiTUS) 

Bhonsle — Name of a Jiaratha dynastj 
Bhup — T itle of the ruler of Cooch Eeliar 
Bhugti — N ame of a Baluch tribe 
Bhusa — Chafl, for fodder 
Bhut — T he spirit of departed persons 

Bidri — A class of ornamental me^lwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad 

— A measure of land varying widely, 
the standard blgha is generallv five eighths o! 
an acre " Vigha ” m Gujarat and Kathiawar 

Bihishti — Commonly pronounced " Bhishti ” 
Water carrier (lit " man of heav en ") 

Bir (Bid) — A grassland — North India, 

uujarat and Kathiawar Also " Vidi " 

Black cotton soil — A dark-coloured soil 
retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India 

Board of Revenue -^T he chief controlling 
revenue authoritv in Bengal, the United Pro 
Vinces and Madras 

Bohra — A sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
nelonging to Gujarat 

Bor — S ee Ber » 

Bpinjal — A vegetable, Solandh MstOK- 
oena , syn egg-plant 

Bund — -Pmbankment 

Bunder, or bandar — A harbour or port 
Also " Monkey ” 

Burj — A bastion in a line of battlements 
Cadjan — P alm leaves used for thatch 
Cbabuk —a wliip 


Chabutra — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India 

Chadar — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
ind sometimes by women (Chudder ) 

Chaitva — A n ancient Buddhist chapel 

Chambhar (ohamar) — " Cobbler”, “ Shoo 
maker” A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather 

Chasipak — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohelia Champaoa 

Chana — Cram 

Chand — ^J lcon 

Chandi — (p-on viMi soft d) Silver Cliandi 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Duiga 

Chapati — A cake of unleavened bread 

Chaprasi — A n orderly or messenger. No,.' 
them India, syn pat.^wala, Bombay, peon, 
Madras 

Charas — The resin of the hemp plant 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking 

Charkha — A spinning wheel 

Charpai (chnrpoy) — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress 

Chaudhri — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue oiHcial , at present the terra is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild 

Chauk, Chowe — A place where four roads 
meet 

Chaukidar — The village watchman and 
'ural policeman 

Chauth — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories 

Chavbi (Chopo Gujarati) — ^Village head- 
quarters 

Cheetah — ^Hunting leopard 

Chela — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching 

Chhaoni — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks, hence a cantonment 

Chhatrapati — O ne of sufSclent dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him 

Chhatri — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such os a cenotaph 

Chief Comiussionep — The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India 

Chikor — A kind of partridge, Caccabis 
OHUCAR 

Chiku — T he Bombay name for the frmt 
of Achkas SAPOTA, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies 

Chinar — A plane tree, Platanub orien- 
TALIS 

Chinkara — ^The Indian garcJlc, Gazella 
BENNetti, often called ‘ravine deer ’ 
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Chitm — itir ‘ipotlf'd drrr, Crp\li‘' AXIS 
riiODnvr — Mncc bi'-irtr who«' binin'’'') to 
nnnniinrp til'' irrml of occiMon*- 

fitor \M — ^nmc In Soutlirrn Intlln for the 
Iirpo inllli'f, AMiKOroaos SoiioiiiM, fjn 
j i« nr 

(iinii — A Ivlnil of ohort boAlcp worn 
winon 

rnowiitr — ^ri> wli'K 
Cnuxttr, chiiim — Lime plnilor. 

f'lnnr — Tho nren In rhurpr of — (1) A Con 
prrvnforon orcMs, (2) A I’oitinn'.tcr or pronto 
Poitim'^tcr (.rnerni . ('ll A Snprrlnttmllnr 
] ntrinerr of the I’liMIr Workn Depnrtnicnt 
Ci\ri. Stmojos — Ihc ofllccr In nirdlcnl 
chnrpe of n District 

Cor.vi7Anrr — An offener for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested bj the police without a 
warrmt 

ConrrcTon — The ndmlnlPtraMvc hend of a 
District in Uensnl, Dorabnj, Mndras, etc S\n 
DcpntN Commls'ioncr 

CoMMiss’ONrit — (1) The oinccr in charcr 
of a DlMslon or croup of Districts, (2) the 
liend of ^a'•ioU3 departments, such ns Stamps, 
D\cibe cte 

CosrpoPM) —The garden and open land 
altachodto a house An Ando Indian word 
perhaps derl'cd from 'kumpan,’a hedge 

CoxsrnvATOU — The Supcrslslng Ofllrcr in 
charge of a Circle In the Forest Department 
Cou^cIl, Buts — B ills or telegraphic trans 
fers drawn on the Indian Ooaemment bj the 
Secretan of State in Council 
COTOT — Cotton yarns are described as 20’s, 
JO’S, etc, counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 8t0 yards go to the pound 
aaoirdupoif. 

CoTiKT or Wards — A n cKtabllshment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsqual! 
Hod pcr^ons 

Crorf, karor — Ten mllilons 
Dada — Lit *' grandfather ’’ (paternal) , mv 
venerable person In Bombay slang a "liooll 
gan bos" ” 

Daifadap — A noncommissioned native 

odiccr in the army or police 

Dattap — Office records 
Daftari — Eecord-keeper 

DAH OR DAO — A cutting instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe 
Assam and Burma ’ 

Dak (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalova 
maint lined at such stages m days before rail- 
ways came 


Dapiup— ( 1) A ci'^rnmnlal B»»<rfili!>, 
prclnllj oni' prrsldrd 0 cr by tin Itutr' of a ''ti 
fienre (2) tlit (lOVtriini' at of a 'lalUe fclatc 

DtROAn — K Mahon rdan fh’lne or tomb 
n saint 

Dtrr, Dhiirrl'- — A riir or rarpet, t)»un!l) 
rolton, but poiii' ilitK'! of v (h.)1 

DtriiuaT — A t nh' nr afijlDvtlnn to ri 
land 

Dtronin — The tltb of offirlali in vorli 
driiartriierit'i iin-v rvp'-lnlH appli'd to c 
ordltmtr rontnalllnp Oi'lrrri lii the I’olire e 
Jail Department , 1 

nvTciiv _Tlt "k! ht ' To go to a tna 
to g< t a ■■I'’lit of th Mol h to iii''! , '* dar'tnn 
Abo 1 ) 1 ' d III ( as' of gr> at or halj j 'sanaiii 

Dapwax — \ door ^^^p■'r 
DAPWA7A — A rate- a> 

DssTtTPl — Cii ta-uar^ P''rqtiMle 
D\IM A'.I> Dvt I VT — •'late 
Din — A Brabinlnlra! prtf'tlj title, tal 
from the name of a djvlnlt^ 

DrnoTT^R — Land n*’!enf-<l for the npk< 
of temples or nialnt< nance of Hindu worship 
DroDtP — \ cedar, Ci Dgp'! I^iUM or 
DroDAP' 

Drrrn CovMPMoxrn — Tlie Admlnl trat 
bead of a Dlslrlet In the I’tirijab, Ccn‘ 
rrovlnc<s,etc ‘'jn Collertor 

Drprrt xitni^nAtr ami CorircroR- 
subordlnate of the Colhitor, having cxcciit 
and Jii'llelal (revenue and criminal) powe 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Comml«slo; 
In non regulation areas 

Dirt — Tint In X India 
DriiABAr — Jain Temple 
Djsai — A reaenue official under nat 
(Maratlia) mle 

Drsn — (1) Native country, (2) the plain” 
opposed to the hills, Northern India, (3) i 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats 
Drsn RRAKTA — Patriot 
Drsiii — ^Indigenous, opposed to bides 
foreign 

DrsnJiDKn — A petty official under nat 
(Maratlia) rule 

DEsn SrviKA — Serv ant (Pern ) of the count 
Femalo Volunteer In the Cnll DIsobedIc: 
movement 
Deva —a deity ' 

DrvADASi — A girl dedicated to temple 
God Murll In Maharashtra 
Devasthan — Land assigned fortboupki 
of a temple or otliQ- religious foundation 


Dakaiti, DAcoiTr — ^Bobbery by five or more 
persons 

Dal — (Pron with dental d and short a) 
“Army," hence any disciplined body, en 
Akah Dal, Seva Dal 

Dal — A generic term applied to various 
pulses 

Dvvr — An old copper coin, one-fortieth of r 

lUPCD 


DEWAX— A Vl7ler or other First Minister 
an Indian Chief, eitlier ITindn or Afoliammcd 
and equal in rank with" Sardar” under wli 
see other equivalents The term is also used 
V Council of State 

Dhak — A tree, Bdtea frondosa, with b 
Uant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyel 
and also producing a gum , svn palas, Ben 
and Bombay Clililul, Central India , " K 
khro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
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DHAiiNi — A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
ly biilloclvB 

DnAUALA Bhil, Koli, or other warlike castes 
arrjing sharp weapons 
DiiAawA — Religion (Hindu) 

Dharmsala — A charitable institution pro- 
dded as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India 

BnATUiiA — A stupefying drug, Dattoa 
iFSTUOSA 

Dhed — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
urrespondmg to Malnr m Maharashtra and 
loleya in Karnatak 

Dhenku — Name In Northern India for the 
over used In raising water , syn picottah 
Dhobi — A washerman 
Dhoti — ^The lolneloth worn by men 
Dn — Religion (Mahomedan) 

District — T he most important adminls 
ratlve unit of area 

Division — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
nlnistratlve and revenue purposes, under a 
lommissioner , (2) the area in charge of a 
Oeputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
onding Ultima (revenue) District , (3) the area 
inder a Superintendent of Rost Offices. (4) a 
troiip of (revenue) districts under an E'^outive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department 
Diwan (Sikh) — C ommunal Gathering 
Diw ALT — The lamp festival of Hindus 

Diwani — Civil, especially revenue, adralnis 
rntlon, now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts 

Doab — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganues and Jumna 

— Untouchable caste in Northern India 

Drug — A hill-fort, Mysore 

Drt crop — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation 

Dry rate — ^T he rate of revenue for urArrl- 
gated land 

Dun — (P ron “doon^’) A valley. Northern 
India 

Ekka — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India 

Eicin, Elaohi — Cardamom 

EiiCni (Turk ) — Ambassador 

, Raja — T itle giiym to the heir of the 

lalnnja of Traaancore or Cochin 

„ E^tka Assistant CojonssioNEB — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

— PfOjKirlj an Islamic mendicant but 
oitcn loosel} used of Hindu n*cndicants also 

.Eamine Insurance Grant — A n annual pro 
from rcAcnue to meet direct famine 
cxncndilnre, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt 

I^ arm AN — An Imperial (Mugbal) order or 

fl — Tit means “child” with the de 

In' n added sucli as “P irzand-c-dilband’ 

itii ' several Indian Princes it means 

l-'eloicd, favourite, etc 


Farzandari or Payandari — A. kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City 

Fasli — Era (solar) startea by Akbar, A C 
minus 572-3 

Fateh — " Victory ” 

Fateh Jano — “ Victorious in Battle ” ( a 
title of the Nizam) 

Fatwa — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Sluslim law 

Fattjdart — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings 

Faujeari — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor , now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts 

Financial Commissioner — T he chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Prov inces 

Fitton Gari — A phreton, Bombay Derived 
from the English 

Gaddi, Gadi — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty 

Gaekwar (sometimes GuicowAR) — Title 
with” Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means " cow- 
herd,” t e , the protector of the sacred animal , 
but later on, in common with ” Holkar” and 
” Sindhia,” it came to be a djnastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarde.d as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ 0 aekwar ” on succeed 
ing to the estate of Baroda, “Holkar,” to that 
of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior 

(All these are surnames of wliicli Gaekwar and 
Shmde are quite common among Maratlns — and 
even Mahars) 

Ganja — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant Cannabis sativa 
used for smoking 

Gahr — ^Wild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison 
Bos gaheus 

Gatal — A species of wild cattle. Bos fron- 
F4LIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier, syn mithan 

Ghadr — ilutiny. Revolution 

Ghafrie (Gari) — A carnage, cart 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river , 

(2) the batliing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain , (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats 

Ghatwal — A tenure holder who original!} 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal 

Ghayi — One who engaged m " Ghazv ,” a holv 
War, 1 e , against kafirs. 

Gm, Ghee — Clarified butter 

Gisgfilt — See Til 

Godown — A store room or warehouse An 
Anslo Indi m word derived from the Malas 
“ gatlang 
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Qon — Co\^licr(l clrl Tlic dnnco of tliP 
youthful Krhlma ultli the Goph Is a fa\ourHt 
siibji ct of piintliigs 
GOPHUAM — 1 \. gateway, cspcolnljj, 
to the great temple gateways In Southern *u<na 
QOSAIN, Goswatnl — A (lllndu) devotee. Jit 
one wlio restrains his passions 


GOSHA —Name In Sontliorn India for ' parda 
iTTipii 'lit the word " Gosh I ’’ means corner 

„omen nv mponin.. I Jr.vuiiF — a oepariraenr ^lnKna in mrr 

Of the wo?d •• Nashln •• wSich lsuUl> add^d to | and Gujarati I anguag. s mrans Pnsfdinej ) 


IIti — An Iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma , 

irnKHA, nooKAil — The Indian tobacco pipe 
nwKU — An order 
I! os nr — A bill of esrehange 
iDOvn — An enelosi'd place outside a town 
wlicrc iMaliomedan services are held on fcstlvais 
known ns tiic Id etc 

Ir.vKiiF — A department (Thkln In Varatld 


''nnsim " and "Parda" eo. Goshanasnin , I'uvt — The lav-man who loads the congrepa- 
PaSashln ' lion in prajer Mahomrdan 

GRAM — A kind of pea, CiOER ARirtiMiM Invm — Lit 'reward* Hence land held 
Tn Southern India the pulse DoLionoS diflords revet uc free or at a rcduceti rate, often subject 
IB known as horse gram 


GRANTHA-SAnEB — SlWi lioly book 
GUNJ — The red seed with a black ‘ oje ’ of 
AbRRS Preoatorius, a common wild creeper 
used as the ofUcInl weight for minute quantities 
of opium 9Gth of a 1 OLA 

GUP, OR Gup Snup — ^XitUc tattle 
GuR, Goor— Crude sugar , syn Jaggery, Soutli 
ern India , tanyet, Burma 

GUBAR —A Himalayan goat antelope Cevia 
aORAIi 

GURDWARA — A Sikii Slitine 
Guru — (l) A Hindu rctlglous preceptor , 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal 
HABSiir — Literally an Abyssinian Now n 
term for nnjone wliosc comploMon Is partlcularlj 
dark 

Haditii — ( commonly pronounced " Hadis ”)j 
Tradition of the Propliet i 

HAnr — Guardian, one who has Quran by I 
heart 


to service See Bi v VSTI 1 \^, bvr vnjvm, VikXX'i 
Inundation Canal — A channel taken oil 
from a river at a comparatlvclj high level, 
which convejs water onlj when the river la in 
flood 

IzzAT — Prestige 

JACKIUUIT — iTJtt of ARTOOARrUS IVTF* 
ORlFOIIV.Vcr PllANVS 

Kaoucua — Unripe, mud-huUt, inferior 
dAOOFRT, Jagrl — Name In bouthem India 
for crude sugar , syn pur • 

Jaoi» — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held bj a Jaglrdar 

Tvn — A term denoting dlgnltj, applied to 
liighcst class nobles in Ilvderabad State 

Iaji (Slndhl or Baluch) —Chief. Also tliO 
J am of N aw anagar 

Jamvbvndi — T he annual settlement made 
under the rjotwarl sjstem 
Jamadar — A native olTlccr in the army or 
police 


Haj — Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Hajam, Hajjam — A barbsr 

Haji — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haJ He Is entitled to dye his beard red 
Hakim — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine 
Hakim (with long a) — Governor, ruler 
Halal — L awful (from Islam point of view) 
Used of meat of animal oeremomouslv slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife of 
“ Jhatka " 

Halalkhor — A sweeper or scavenger , lit 
one to whom everything Is lawful food 

Hau— C urrent Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant 


Haq — A right 

Harijan" — U ntouchables The term origi 
nallv means "the people of Gkid ” According ti 
. suggested by certau 

of the class themselves who did not care for tlr 
description of “ untouchable”, and it wa 
copied from the e\ample of a poet of Gujarat 

— The era dating from th 
flight of Mahomed to Slecca, Juno 20th, 622 A Ti 
Heera Lal — k Hindu name (‘Hwa* 1 
diamond and ‘ Lal ’ is ruby ) 

Hilsa — A kind of fish Clupea ilisha 
Hooudi, Hundi —A draft (bankin" ) 
IIOLEAU —See" Gaekwar " 


Janq AM A — A Llngay at priest 
Takti — D istraint, attachment' corrupt of 
“ /abtl " 

TatbA — An association 
Jatea — POny-cart, South India 
Jazirat-UL-ARAB — riic Sacred Island ol 
Aratia, Including nil the countries which con 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans Arabia, 
Palestine and Mcsopoti^ia 
Jhatka — “ Stroke ", used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
"Halal" B V 

Jhil — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
I India , syn bll, Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Jihad — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans 

JiRQA — A council of tribal elders, Nortli- 
IVcst frontier • 

JoGi (Yogi) — A Hindu ascetic 
JosHi — ^Village astrologer 
Jo WAR — The largo millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon ouRGhum, or Sobo 
HUM vuloabe , syr cholam and jola, In South- 
ern India 

JuDi — A revenue term in S Division of the 
IJomhay Presidency 

JUDioiAi CoviMiisSioNEB — An ofDcer evercis 
Ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind 
Kaohoha — ^Unnpe, mud built, Inferior 
Kaoheri, kachahri — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official 
Kadab, karbl — The stalk of jowari (e o )— 
a valuable fodder 
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Kafie — ^I nfidel, applied by MasUms to all 
3 non-MiiBlimB 

Kajtt, iashew — The nut of Anaoardiuu 
i oociDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 
Kakab —The barking deer, CEEVTOtis mttnt- 
JAO. 

I Kakei — C ucumber 

' Kalae, kallar — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

yAT.T — } The Iron age (short a) 

Kaii — Popular goddess, consort "I 

of bhiva i- (long a) 

KALI — ^Black soil J 

Kamma — The Mahomedan Confession of faith 
Kamasband, Cummerbund — A walstcloth, or 
belt 

KAFAT — ^Tlic wall of a large tent *' Kanat ” 
(in Persia) — Underground Canal 

Kabqae — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm 

Kankae — ^Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
ofUme 

Kans — Jb coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in BundJ^lkhand 
Sacohabum spontaneum 
Kantjngo — A Eevenue Inspector 
Kapas — Cotton 

Kaeait — A very venomous snake, Bttk- 
GARUS OANPIDTTS Or OAERTOEUS 
Kaebhaei — A manager Also Dewan In 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Kaeez — (P ersian 'Kanat') Underground 
tunnels neat the skirts of lulls by which water 
Is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
especially In Baluchistan * 

Kaekue — A clerk or wnter, Bombay 
Karma — The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences a 

Karnam — See Patwaei 
Kartoos — A cartnd^ 

Kas — ^The five " Kas *’ which denote the Sikh 
are Ees, the uncut hair , Eachh, the short 
dmwers , Kara, the iron bangle , Kirpan, the 
steel knife , and Kangha, the comb 
Kasai — ^a butcher 

Kazi — B etter written Qazi — Under native 
rule, a judge adm misteryig Mahomedan law 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
Detween Mahomedans and performs other func 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law 

,,^arita — L etter from an Indian Prmce to 
ine Governor-General 
Khabaedae — ^Beware * 

Khapi (or Khadper) --C otton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn 
Khapasi — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

— Lit ‘pure’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
fn\^i ufiulvalent to the Sikh community, 
1-) land directly under Government as 
opMsed to land alienated to grantees, etc , 
Aorthem India, and Deccan I 


Khan — Originally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans 

Khanpi, candy A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, eqmvalentto 20 mds 
Khansama — A butler 

Khaeab — Also " Kharaba ” In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No which 
being iincultivable Is left unassessed 
Khaeqosh — Hare 

Khaeif — A ny crops sown just before oi 
during the main S "W monsoon 

KhaS — Special, in Government hands 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate 

Khasapae — L ocal levies of foot soldiers> 
Afghanistan or N W Frontier 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
laced In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
ouse by evaporation, Anpeopogon Sqttae- 
BOSHS 

KhePDA, kheda — A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven, also applied to 
the operations for catching 
KmOHAPi,kcjjeree — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish 
Khipat — ^A robe of honour 
Khutba — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medaiis in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular 

Khwaja — A Persian nord for "master," 
sometimes a name 

BTnoOB, kamkhwab — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with golo or sliver 

KiepAN — A Sikh religious emblem , a sword 
Kisan — Agriculturist, used in North India 
" Byot ” in Maharashtra, etc 

KOPAII Also " Kudali” — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging , 
syn mamutl, Soutbem India 
KoNKAN — The narrow strip of low land be 
tween the 'WeBtem ghats and the sea 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards Also means 
the leathern water-iift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar 
KoT ■ — Battlements 
Kothi — A large house 

KotWAL — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India 
KOTWAPI — The chief police station in a 
head-quarters town 

KuoHA BANPI — A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane 

Kufe — Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet 

KUISAENI — See PATWAEI 
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fo rtllctl btciusn \ Iir-Ii It H h-ia < Mr', le jr-if t ivmoii>; th" HI i-Ut' 
Jni^^r nncl In H.t Mfn Kmnl.h•^^ tlo„ rr.„f.rrnn. ( 

(Aqinrhn) , . 

KcHDiiitn — (M ) A pott^r h " Iwimli-rr 

Ivusni — An nKrlctiUurl''l (Knn\A Hi OuJ-^rnt 

Tivnrm\ in >. In'ii't ) ' 

KcNW\r on Komak— T lif> luir nt n V.-vj^ 

(1 \cry son ot nnj chief In Gujntnt nndKnttil mar) 

KtmAN —A Wr KrTi-i land nrowlnr CrVA fit ' 
for cuttlnR I 

Kusim (H) , ICrJSTi (M)— ^Yre'tUn^ i 

— T^ml cmban'.td to holdt'.ntrr for 
ties cuUlAntloii 

^ITA•D^O— A Buddhist snonasterj, v.hlch 
ntnays contains a school, Burma 
LAKH, lac— A hundred thou«and 
Lal — \ jounRcr son of a Baja (strictly a 
1th son, hut SCO under " Hahn ") 

LAStnARDAlt — ^Thc Tcprrscntathc of the >o 
sharers In n ramlndarl \llla{;c, hiorthcrn India 

LANOun — A large monhej, Sr«!iOiiTiirot« 

EhTEhOTS 

LASOAit, correct lashKar — (1) an nnnj , (2) In 
English usage an Indian sailor 

— A monument x\ pillar " I at nind)»s 
tanl corruption ot "lord" eg, Bira Ijif 

Viceroy, " Jansi Eat " — Commander In Cliltf, 

" Cliliota Eat ” Goaernor 
EATFKiTn — A aeslculnr material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads , also prohahlj a alunhic for the 
production of aluminium Latcritc produces 
a deep trichord soil 

LiNOAsi — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 

EircHi — A fruit tree grown In Korth India 
(ElTOin OHINENfalS) 

LOKAsrANW — (Lit) Esteemed of the people 
A national hero 

Eokendpa op Eoia>DRA — " Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Eholpur anl 
Datia 
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MAn«ifr — t I'rgerap Turpr^ 

TOP (lit ' the hlg headrd ) 
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Til V .. d In ‘^^r r.t ri, 1 Mu-Ml I> 

‘‘■'Mmr* i la i.iijv- rl" 'turrit o'"aj)i)ifa» 


level 


KtourJ, 


Maiov- — \n op.'n space of 
the parf nt ( alentta 

Map,* —a hltJ 

Majop wopks — I rrigation v-o'ks for whlrh 
jcparate a' counts arc kept of c-atdtal, nvtnue 
and lnt»rf4 

'lAJun — A labourer (In Bomhaj) 

Maktap — A n ekramtvry Alrtiomedan •‘rhoot 

MATnc7Ar (revenue payer)— (1) The ti rni 
I applied In the Central Provinces to a co sharrr 
I Inn village held In ordinary proprhtary tenun, 
(2) ntciiltlvalor In tlic Chamha State 

JlAKTA — Licence, monopoly 

JfAKTAPAi — A liccnccc, monopolkt 

IjAPt — A gardener 

Maitk — Master, proprietor 

Mavu ATDAE (Mar A '• Mnmicdnr ’ ) — The 
officer in charge of a tnluka, Bombnv , who-'e 
dutlas are both cveentive and magisterial, 
svn talmslldar 2Inr *' Jlamlcdat' ) 


LONQYI — A walstcloth, Burma 

Lota — A small brass water-pot 

Ltjngi, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist 

Madrasa — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Slahomedaus 

Mahajan — T he guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants m a city The head of the Slihajan is 
the Hagarsheth (g t) ) 

klAHAi, — (1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country , (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue , (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e g , right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone , (4) in Bombay a small 
Tahika under a MahaRKARI 

Mahaet — ^The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment 


SlARDAP, or mnndnpani — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple 

Manqosteen — T he fruit of Garcima Marqos 
TANA I 

JlARi — A Baluch tribe (Bliugtls and Marls 
generally spoken of together ) 

Mai.kiior — \ wild goat In North-Western 
India, CAPUA lARCONERI 

JlASJiD — A nfosque Jama Masjld, the 
principal mosque In a town, where worslilppcnj 
collect on Fridays 

klASNAP — Sent of state or throne, SInlio 
medan , sy n gaddi 

Math — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment 

Maurana — A Afahoniedan skilled In Arabic 
and religious know ledge 

Matjrvi — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 
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Maund, ver Man — A weight varying in 
fferent localities The Ry maiind is 80 lbs 

Maya — ^anskrit term for “ cosmic illusion ” 
Vedanta philosophy 

Mehel or Mahal — A palace 
Mela — A religious festival or fair 

Mian — T itle of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
sembling the Scottish “ Master ” 

Mihrab — T he niche in the centre of the 
estern wall of a mosque 
MiimAK — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit 
Minar — A pillar or tower 
MlHOR WORKS — ^Irrigation works for which 
igular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
ises.-of capital 

Mir — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
Khan,” has grown into a name, especiallv 
sed by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind 
Mirza — I f prefixed, "Mr” or “Esquire” 
Mofhssil — S ee Mbffassai. 

Mistri — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook 
Mohiie — A Gold coin no longer current, i 
Orth about Rs 16 ! 

MOLESAki^il — ^A class of land holding Rajput 
lusalmans in Gujarat who have retain^ Hmdu 
ames and customs 

Mono, Moung, or Mahno (Arakanese) — 
.eader 

Mora — Stool 

Monsoon — L it Season, and specifically 
1) The S W Monsoon, which is a Northward 
xtension of the S E trades, which in the Nor- 
hern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
ato and around the low pressure area over 
forth India, caused by the excessive heating 
if the land area, and (2) The N B Monsoon, 
rhich IS the current of cold winds blowing down 
luring the Northern winter from the cold land 
'teas of Central Asia, giving ram in India only 
n S E Madras and Ceylon through mojsture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
ireaa of the AustralasicSi Southern summit 

MopiiAH (Mappila) — A. fanatical Mahomedan 
leot in Malabar ^ 

Mottlvi or MabIiVI — ^A learned Musalman 
jr Muslim teacher 

Mudalitar or MtTD-LiAR — A personal 
proper^ name, but Imply ng “ steward of the| 

Muezzin — Person employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer 

Muff ASS AL, mofussll — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Pr^idency, as distin 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr) 
Mujawar — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Samt’s tomb 
Mujtahid — Lxt One who wages war against 
Infidels, Learned Mahomedan Generic name 
gl\en to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
In some parts 

Mukadam — Clilef, leader , in Bombay, leader 
Of coolie gang , also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landmg or shipment of goods. 


Mukhtar (corruptly mnkhtlar) — (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person 

Mukhtiarkar — T he officer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial, syn tahasildar 

Mukti, ‘release ’ — Ihe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn 
nirvana, MOKSHA 

Mumtaz-ud-daula — Distinguished In the 
State MuLK, in the country 

Mung, mug — A pulse, Phaseolus radia- 
TUS syn mag Gujarat 

Munj — ( 1) A tail grass (SAOOHARUM mUNja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn , (2) In 
Maharashtra " munj ” means the thread 
ceremonj 

, Munshi — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language President or presiding 
official Also Secretary or writer 

Munsif — J udge of ^he lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction 

Murli (Devadasi) — ^A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple 

Murum, moorum — Gravel and earth used 

for metalling roads 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin) 
• — The names bv which Mahomedaiis describe 
themselves ‘‘Momm’ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans m Gujarat, 
also called “ Mumnas ” 

Myowun — "M r ” 

Naohani, Nagli — S ee Ragi 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana — a place where 
drums are beaten 

Nagarsheth — T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city 

NAIB — Assistant or Deputy 

Naik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon ) 

Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma 

NAWAB — A title home by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to " Maharaja ” of the Hindu 

Nawabzada — Son of a Nawab 

Nazar, nazarana — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 
i Nazim — S uperintendent or Manager 

Net assets — ( l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord , (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
I of production 
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NewAK— Broad -ncbbinK woven across bed 

Btcada instead of iron slabs 

NoAPi — ^Pressed flsh or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed In Burma 
NiLOAO —Blue Bull A large antelope 
Nim, iieem — A tree, Melia azaeieaohta the 
berries of which are used In dyeing 
Nirvana — S ee Mukti 
N iKAH —Muslim legal marriage 
Nishan- S ign, Saored Symbol carried in n 
procession 

NIZAM —The title of the ruler of Byderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab 
NiZAMAT — A sub division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chleOy in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 

NON-AGRIOTOIURAL ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment Imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns 

NON-OOGNiZABLE — An odence for which the | 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant 

NOKO (Thibetan) — The ruler of Spltta 
NoN-OGonPANOY TENANTS — A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except In Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements 
NoN-REGTOATiON — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not In force In 
them 

NntXAH, NAiiA — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain 

OoocpAVOY TENANTS —A class of tenants 
with special rights In Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

Padaitk — A well-linown Burmese tree 

(Pteeooabptis sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated 
Paddy — Unhusked rice , 

PAGA — (Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas 

Pagi — A tracker ol thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals 

PAHAR — X mountain 

Paigah — A tenure In Hyderabad State (Lit 
Jagir for maintainmg “ Paigah," i e , mounted 
troops ) 

Paik — (1) A foot soldier , (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years 

Paili — ^A grain measure 
Pailwan, Pahlwan — Professional Wrestler 
Pairee — The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphhs (q P) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red 
Parra, Phcoa — Ripe, mature, complete 
Padas — See Dhak 
Padki — A palanquin or Utter 
PAN — The betel vine, Pipe Bbtbd 
Panohama — Low caste. Southern India 
Panohayat — (1) A committee lor manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town , 
(2) arbitrators TheoretlcaUy the panchayat 
has live (panoh) members 


Panda — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places 

Pandit — A Hindu title, strlctlj^ speaking 
applied to a person versed In the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 

Panshpari — Distribution of Pan and Sup API 
(g y ) as a form of ceremonial hospitalltj 

PapAiya — ^T rult-trcc or its fruit Pawpaw 
Cancii Papaiya, 

Parab — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or plllir 
built and endowed or maintained bv charltj, 
where grain is put cverj day for animals and 
birds 

Pabda, purdah — (1) A veil or curtain, (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded, sjn 
gosha 

Pardanasiiin — Women who observe pur 
dab 

Pardesi — Foreign Used In Bonbay espe 
chlly of Hindu servants, sjccs, Ac, from 
Northern India 

Parqana — Fiscal area or petty sub division 
of a tahsll in Northern India 

Pashm — ^The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
Hence Pashmlna cloth 

Pashto, Pushto — Language of the PaUinns 
Paso — A waisteJoth 

Pat, put — A stretch of llrm,hard clay Desert 

Paste — A village headman. Central and 
Western India , syn reddi, bouthem India, 
gaonbura, Aosam , padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhl, Guzarat (Patil in Malia 
rashtra ) 

PitHDAE — A CO sharer in a village, Gujarat 
PAXTA WALLA — See C)JAPEASI 

Patwari — A village accountant, syn kar- 
nam, Madras , kulkaml, Bombay Deccan , 
talatl, Gujarat , shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg, mandal, Assam, tapedar, Sind 

Peon — See Chapbasi 

Peshkar — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc , personal flork 

Pesheash — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior 

PiLAO (pulav) —A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifloally 
used of chicken with rice and spices 

Phulkari — An embroidered sheet , lit 
flower-work 

PiOE, paisa — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing , also used as a generic term 
for money 

PiOOTTAH — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India syn 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhlkll. Northern India 

PiPAL —Sacred flg tree F%eus Iteltgwsa, 
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Pis — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
Pleader — A class of legal practitioner 
PoNQYi ■*-A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 

PosiiN, Posteon — coat or rug of sheep 
skfn tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan 

PSABHAT Pheri — L it "Bfoming round," 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs 

Prant — A n administrative subdivision in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior), also in 
Kathiawar 

Pranx or Pram Saheb — S ub Divisional 
Officer ( in Bombaj Presidency ) 

Presidenot — A former Division of British 
India 

Prince — Term used in English courtesy for 
" Shahzada, ’ but specially conferred in the 
case of" Prince of Arcot" (called also “Armin 
i-Arcot ”) 

Protected — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision Is exercised but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests 

Pbovikob»— O ne of the large Divisions of 
British India _ 

PUJA — Worship, BQndu 

PcjARi — The priest attached to a temple 

Ptodit— S ee Pandit. 

PURANA — Lit ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi 
cal 'group* , (3) also to ‘punch marked' coins 

Pdrna Swaraj — C omplete independence 
Pdrohit — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu 

PwK — An entertainment, Burma • 

Pyalis — B ands of revellers who accompany 
the ■Jluharram processions 

Qilla —a Fort 

Babi — Any crop sown after the main s3uth- 
West monsoon 

Bag, Baoini — M ode*in Indian music 
Bagi (Eleustne corocana) — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India , syn marua, Hagll Nachni 

Bail-qari — ^Hallway tram 
Baiyat or Byot — ^Farmer 

Baja — A Hindu Princ? of ejaltcd rank, but 
Inferior to “ Maharaja " The feminine is 
nant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
Gons Itaj, Eana, Rao, Rai, Ratval, Raivat, 
RaiKwar, Raikbar and liaiLal The form Hat 
is common in Bengal, Rao yi S & W India 

Baj Kumar — S on of a Raja 
Baj Bajeshwar — King of Kings 

Bamoshi — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar (y v ) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra 

Bava — A title borne bv some Balput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Baja 
Rani — The wife or widow of a Baja 


Bank or Bunn — F lat land flooded In the 
monsoon and Incrusted nith salt uhen drv, e g , 
the Bann of Cutch 

Banza — ^Mausoleum, shrine. 

Bao — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to or ranking below, that of Baja 

Beqar — Name for a black soil In Centra 
and Southern India, uhich Is very retentlvi 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton 

Bequlation — A term formerly applied t 
certain provinces to show that the Regulation 
or full code of legislation applied to them 

Beh — Saline or alkaline efflorescences oi 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved — F orests Intended to be mam 
tamed permanently 

Rickshaw — A one or two seat vehlele o 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills 

Bisaldar — Commander of a troop of horses 
Bom, Boz— Nilgai 

BOHU — A kind of fish, Lareo rohita 
B oTi — ^Bread 

Bozv — Muslim fast during Ramazan Als 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ rauza ") 

BYOTWARi — The system of tenure In whlc 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupant 
of holdings 

Sabha — ^Assembly, Meeting, Council, Cong 
ress 

SADHU — ^A Hindu ascetic 
SADR, sudder — Chief (adjective) Hence th 
headquarters of a District, formerly applic 
to the Appellate Courts 

Safa Jang — A long handled battleaxe carrie 
by Jat Sikhs 

SAFFLOWER — A thistle which yields a yello' 
dye from its petals and oil from its seed 
(Cabthamus TINCTORIUS), ver kardal, kushant 
Saheb — The native Hindu term used to c 
of a European (“Mr Smith ’’ would be mentione 
as " Smith Saheb,” and his wife " Smit 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would t 
“ Saheb,” fern " Saheba,” without the name) 
occasionally appended to a title in the sano 
way as "Bahadur,” but inferior (=master 
Samibzada — Son of a person of consequent 
Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sidi, Syed, Sydd - 
Various forms for a title adopted by those wh 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed 
grandson Husain 

Sal — A useful timber tree In Northern Indli 
Shorea robheta 

SASiBAR — A deer, Cerths hnicoloe , syi 
saran 

Samiti —Association, Union Assembly 
SAN — Bombay hemp, Crotalaria jijnoe. 
3ANAD— (1) A cliarter or grant, giving i( 
name ro a class of States in Central India bel 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of granti 
SANGAThan — L iterally tying together 
movement which aims <»t unity and the knov 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hlndui 
A movement to unify the Hindu Commiinft 
against non-Hindu aggression The Hind 
counterpart of the Musalman ‘‘Tanzim”q v 
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OANGUAM Sajiiti — It Council in tlio present 
Civil Disobcdiento rnoNcment 
SANNYAbi— A Hindu mendicant 

— A long piece o£ clolli « orn by women 

SARANJAM — Land held revenue iree or on i 
riduced quit rent in consideration of politic il 
services rendered bv the holder’s ancestor-, 
origmillj feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops 

Sardar (corrupted to SinnAU) —A lending 
Government ofliual, either ciMl or military 
even a Grand Vizier Nearlv all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title It and “Diuan” 
are libc in value and used by both Hindus aed 
Ufohamniedans But Atohammedans only 
are ’•Wall" “Sultan,” "Amir,” “Mir," 
‘ Mirza,” ” Mian,” and “ Klnn ” 

Sarkar— ( 1) The Goiernment, (2) a tract 
of territory under Jlulummadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration 

bARSUBAH — An officer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
misaioner of British territories 

Sati — Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband 

Sahukar, Saukar, Soukar — B anlvcr, dealer 
in money, ei.chango, etc , money lender 

Satyaqraha — (lit Insistence on truth), 

passive rcs stance 

SATYAQRARt — A passwo reslster, one uho 
uillfoliow the truth u here ver it may lead 

Satta — Speculation 

SAUDAGAR — Merchant 

bvwAl — 4. Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit one-fourth better than others) 

Sawbwa — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma 

Semal or cotton tree — A large forest tree 
with cninson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay mat-abaricbm 
Serow, sarau — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
UAEDirs bitbaliaus 

Seth, Shetii — Merchant, banker 

Settlement — (l) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fiving of the Govern 
ment revenue from lind, (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Besenes are created, (3) the 
tlnanclal arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 

Shahii) — A Musalman martyr 


SuAiiZADA — Son of a King 
Shaikh or Sheikh (Aiabic) — A chief 

Shams-ul-Ulama — A Mohammedan 
denoting" learned 

SiiAMSHER Jang — “ Su ord of Battle ' 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore ) 

Shanbhog — See Patwari 


title 
’ (a 


bHASTRAS ■ 
Hindus, 


-The religious law-books of the 


SHLGABi,seggirct, Sli'grl — -A jjui on i lett 
with live eharcoal in it 

Sin R — Tiger ( 

Sher, Rcr, scer — \ weight, or mo isurc v arylng 
much in size in different pirts of the country 
the Eallw.iy seer is about 2 lbs 
SiiETH, shothia — A Hindu or Iain inorclnnt 
StllAS — ^Musalmans who accept All ns the 
lawful Khabf and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifatc of the first three Klialifs 
bnioHRAM — See Tonga 
S iiiSHAM or sissii — Blackwood A valuable 
timber tree Dalbergia Sissoo 
Shraedha — Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the mines 

SURBTI — Literally "heard” Vedas rev calcd 
to inspired Eisbis 
SuROiF — B inker 

SHOBBHi — Literally purification A movt- 
n ent started in Rajputanaand Korthern Indio 
for theroconversion to llindiihm of those, like 
the Malaknna Rajputs, who, though 'Mahomc 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices 

SiBl — A variation of " Said ” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled In the Borabqi” Picsidenry 
Also applied by the French lo the negroes in 
their Almy 

SiLLADAR — A native trooper who furnishts 
his own horse and equipment 
SiNBUJA — Sec under * Caekwar ’ 

Smriti — U nrev calcd Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas 
Sola — A water-plant with a valuable pith 
AESOHYNOMENE ASPERA 

SoNi, Sonar— G old'^mith 

Sowar — A mounted soldier or constable 

StAVKAR — Merchant 

Swadeshi —I it Swa=one’s own dcshi=of 
country Ihere is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the” Swa ’ emphasising the 
pret^erence against everything ” par, foreign 

bill OR Shki — Lit fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used bf Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him, nearly =“ Esquire’ ) used also of 
divinities The two forms of spLlling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German &tadt) 

SriJCT, Sriyut — yiodem Hindu equivalent 
o£"Mr ’ 

Stupa or tope — Jf Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and mon, or less hemispheri- 
ral, containing relics 

SUBAH — (1) A province under Mahoraedan 
rule (2) the officer *n charge of a lame tract in 
Baroda, corrpspoij,ding to the Collector of a 
British District, (3> a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 

Subahdar — (1) The governor of a provdnce 
under Mnhomedan rule, (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army, (3) au official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory 

Sub division — A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector 
Sultan — ^A King 
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StT^^AT — Traditional li'n followed by ounnib 

SUNMS •*-Musalmnns ^^llO accept tlio first 
four KliaWs as la\iiul successors 0 ' tbo Prophet 

SlTPARl — The fruit of the betel palm, AHECJ 
CATECHIT 

StrpERtMENDFNT — (1) The chief police offlea 
In a District, (2) the otTicialin charpe of a hill 
station , (3) the official, usunllv of the Indian 
Medical Scralce, in charge of a Central Jail 

Sotaj, SurrA —Sun 

StJRTi — Xatiac of Surat, spoclalla used of 
persons of the dhed caste ^lho vork as house 
seraanls of Duropc-ins, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati Also called "I ah” or " Lalla " 

SWAJli — A Hindu religious ascetic Also 
applied to Shankaracharjas, Mahants of AfaCli, 
etc 

StoTj sals — A groom, 

Saed, Stcd — 3Ioro a'arlatlons of Said " 

TAnuoii — The JIahomedan conaerslou rnoac* 
•n^nt 

Tabct - j^ee Taziah 

TAHsrti — A reaenuesub dlaision of iw District 
s>n taluka, Borabaa , taluka, Madras and 
Mysore , township, Burma 

Tahsildar — The officer In charge of a tahsll , 
syn Mamlatdar, Bomba> , toaa-nslilp officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma , Alukhtlarkar, Sind, Vahl 
vatdar, Baroda flls duties arc both executlac 
and magisterial 

TAKAa^i — loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural Imnroai ment«, 
syn kagal Also "Tigaal" ( M ” Tagal ") 
Bombaj % 

Takei — S mall dlstall for spinning jani 
brought into fashion by Mr G indlii 

Tae — L ake, Musical time ^ 

Taeak — A fahomrdan term for dhorce 
Taeati — Village accountant 

TAEir, or talao — A lake or tank 

o taluka — The estate of a tahikdar In 

•Judb, Gujarat and Kathlaw.ar A revenue 
subtle ision of a District, In Bombay, 
•Madras and Mysore , syn tashll 
Taetjedar — A landholder with peculiar 
« In different pa^ts of India (1) An 
omcial in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Sewnd and Third lalukdars) , (2) a land- 
nolderwith a peculiar form of tenure In Gujarat 

Taepur — T he name of 'a djnastv in Sind 
Tajiakhv, TAjiBAKtr — Tobacco 

Tasiasha — ^E ntertainment, gala In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition 

Tambp — Tent m the Bombay Presidencj 

,1 •4MTAM, tumtum — A North Indian name for 
light trap or cart 

•r Southern, Western, and Central 

V ’ ? formed bv damming up a valle\, 
1 “ -Northern India, an escavatlon holding water 


TASZlsr — I itcrallj ‘‘ organlration ’ A ma\c- 
ment among the 'Mahomedans uliicli aims it 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India 

Tapedab — S ec Patwapi 

Tap At — A moist swampy tract , the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the lilmalayas 

TARr, toddy — The sap of the date, paimvra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, citlier fnbh 
or aftsir fermentation In Ivorflicrn India the 
juice of the date is called Scndlii 

Tasar, tussore — Wild silkworms, xMiirpei e 
PAJ’HIA , also applied to the clotli made from 
tlicir silk 

Taeti — Brush woo Ifcncc or hurdle 

Tazia — Lath and paper models of tlic tombs 
of IJasan and Husain, carried in procca-sion at the 
Muharram fe3ti\al , syn tabut, af iritlii, dola 

Teak — A valuable tlmbc- tree In Southern 
and Western India and Burmo, Tj cxona 
OBAVDIS 

XEEKORAPnio TRARStEPS —See Council bills 

Thaqi, thuggee — Bobbery after straugulatiou 
of the victim 

Thakcr— ( 1) The modern equivalent or tlic 
caste name Ksliattrivain some jiarts or KorMurn 
India , (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans , (3) a potty chief , (4) a h II tribe In the 
Western Ghats 

ThAjIIN — T he brow-anticred deer, Burma 
CERV CS ELDl, 

Thara — Mdlfary or Police Station hence the 
circle attached to it 

Tid or Tir —Locust 

TrKA — (1) rercraonlal anointing on the fore 
head, (2) vaccination 

TIKA Saiipb — H eir apparent in several North 
Indian Stales 

TiKAjr — The English pfekave (of wliich 
” pikass ” Is the common corruption " Tik im” 
Is derived in diction irics from Tikslina=Sli irp) 

Tie — A n oilseed, SrsMttni iRDionv , also 
known as gliigclly in Madras 

Tieak — (S hort a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus 

TiNDAE, tandel — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship 

Tipai, Teapoy — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table 

TITAR — ^Partridge 

Tola — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy), 

Tonga — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top , syn Shigheam 

Tote — T he word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates It is 
derived from the ICanxrese tbota and similar 
words m Tamil and Malay alam meaning an 
estate. 
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IstM^ civUlc found In Hurnm nod to \\AA7 — Jfahoincdnn /if-rn on 

tPBonlhward, BOB tonDAlOCS 6jn hsalnc, ^VaDI— (1) An e rirlo tirf;rI((T lioti-f ^ 

hud bnutcns roviud Iu\n? u unlit >nid , (d) 3irl%Atc 

lUJlUSDAP— A Persian uord denotInR somt dost d land near a %jllaR( 

Ofllcc ‘ V, kkp — A 'Mulmnirmdan rrllRloui or charl 

■Un MA, (Plural ol Alim) — Mnliomcdan learned table endou ment 
inui MAH — I IKe " ‘•ardnr " The fioternor of 

UjiAnA-Tcrm Irapljlnc tbe ^•oI)lcB coUcc ' Kliclati- so termed ulilht Uip CliPfa of Kabul 
thelv Plural of "Amir” arc both Mall and ilir 


UMBAn— A wild fig— (rionSGtOMr BATA) IV 10 — A »tci) well 


TJMi DWAn — A hopeful person, one who 
works without pae la the hope of gaining a 
situation , candidate 

XJMT A term In famine administration 

denoting one person relies ed for one day j 

Ubdo' — H industani language ns spoken and 
written b> Jlusalmans opposed to Hindi, «pokcn 
and written bj Hindus 

Ubiab — A wild sheep In North-Western 
India, Ovis viOiVEi 


\V ITIN — A wordof nianj senses In Bombay 
Preslilcnc} used nuxtij of the Imd or cash 
nllos-antr enjojed b> (he itrsonwho pi rforms 
some B'rslet no( fill for Gostrninent or to th" 
slllagt coniinunitj 

\VA7IR — Ihc chief minister at a ilahorocdan 
court 

Mft KATf — ^Tlie rate of reicnue fo' land 
assured of Irrigation 

MniTin. — South Indian cqulialcnt of lulu 


Ubid, Hdid — A pulse, ' black grain (Pha 

SEOIiUS MTI^ao) 

HBtis — llahomedan fete held In connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint 

IISAR — Soil made barren by sa'loo cfflorcs 
ccncc, Northern India 

USTAD — ^Slastcr teacher, one skilled In anj 
art or science 

Utuamxa — Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
person Among Pirsis, a religious ccrcmona 
held on the third day after the death of a 
person 

Vahivatbab — O fficer In charge of a revenue 
sub division with both evccutlve and mngis 
terial functions, Baroda , syn tahsl'dar 

Vaid or Baidja (is also a caste in Bengal) — A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine 

Vakit, — ( 1) A class of legal practlt'oners, (2) 
an agent generally 

Veda — ^Eevealed sacred books of Hindus 

Vedama — The philosophy of the TJpanishads 

ViHAKA — A Buddhist monastery 

Vielage —Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughiv 
to the English pariah 

ViiiEAGK Union— A n area In which local 
aSiaiTo are administered by a small committee 


YAJtA — Hindu pod of death c 

looi — A svBtcm of Hindu phllosoplij 
Praetke cf breath control, etc, sold to ghe 
suiicmatural powers 

yOGl — A Hindu nscctlc who follows the 1 oga 
system, a cardinal part of which is tint It confers 
complete control over bodilj functions 

ycNANi — Lit Qrcel , the system of medicine 
practised by Mnhomedans 

ZABARDA5T — Lit "Upper hand," hence 
strong, oppressive 

Zababdasti — Oppression 

Zaxusdab — A landholder 

2f;iJnVDAni — (1) An estate, (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamlndar, (3) the system of 
tenure in which land rtvemic Is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord 

Zanana — O f women IVomcn’s apartment, 
harem 

ZlARAT — Pilgrimage Ziarat gah, any shrine 
or tomb to wluch people go in pilgrimage 

ZfivR — Commemorative prajer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint 

ZUiA — A District 

ZOR-TAXADT — Tfibutc paid to J iimgadh 
Darhar by numerous Katluawar States 

Zulu, Zdedm — T yranny, Oppression 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
panes from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
lon in India is drawn hy their dress and per* 
;otial decoration In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
licss consists of a piece of cloth round the 
olns Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
IS a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
lispense with even so much if the police sl- 
owed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
ils legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
vith a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
eaching to the ankles Hill men and women, 
vho at one time wore a few leaves before and 
lehind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
lo not appear to-day within the precincts of 
nviiisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
sye Children, either absolutely nude or with 
i piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
ront, may be seen in the streets in the most 
idvanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
Che child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
jerson, is niS&e in his pictures and images 

Dress — The next stage in the e\^lution 
3f the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
iown to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
n Burma, the ends are left loose in front In 
She greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
;he warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
wfore and the other tucked up behind The 
Jimplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt WheiL an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves the sleeves may be wide, or long 
'ind sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fasmon 
l8 not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the mft, the Hindu to the 
fight A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed 
Ibe greatest variety is shown in the head- 
drras More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay In the Bunjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
^hjhes and truncated pyramids, high and low. 
With sides at different angles folded brims, 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ' of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
hh'^e been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
“U tell from the head-covering whether the 
is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsl, and 
Au “P, i’hlls from Poona or Dharwar, 
ahmedabaa or Bhavnagar 

■fashion Variations — ^Fashions often vary 
hei ™™''to and occupation The Bombay 
iisiierman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
ana may carry a watch in his pocket . yet, as 


I he must work for long hours in water, he would 
I not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects oose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not use shoes those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public 

Women’s Costumes — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head 
The folds are sometimes draivn in and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion 
In the Dekban and in Southern India they 
have not 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do The’former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front over 
the temples, and near the upck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussulmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan infiuence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coll the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
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until mollicdiood la nltnlncd, nnd by flomo 
evon later— nnd the toe?. Children wear 
anklets Each community nftccta Ita rccullnr 
ornnincnla, thouph Imitation la not uncommon 
Serpents ulth oev'crnl heads, nnd flovrera, 111 o 
tholotua, the rose, and thcchnmpakn, nrenmonK 
the most popular object of roprcBontntlon la 
Rold or allvcr. 

Cnsto Mnrks — Caste marks constltuto n 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especinl'y of the higher castes The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or joy, nnd Is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days It may be red, 
or aellonish ns uhen it Is made ulth ground 
sandnlnood paste The worshippers of Mshnu 
drnu a acrtlcal lino across the spot, nnd ns 
Lakshml Is the goddess of prosperity, it Is said 
to represent her A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
ulth the central line, sometimes ulthout It, 
nnd represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of bhna adopt horirontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or nshes Some Valshnnans 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with ngurcs of Vishnu's conch nnd disc 
Other parts of the body nro also similarly 
marked The material used la a kind of yel 
lowlsh clay To smear the arras and the chest 
with sandalwood paste Is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, nnd berries of Eudrakshn 
etaocarpus gamlrm, strung together nro worn 
round their necks by Vnlshnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Llngayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Llnga or phallus of their god 
Bairagis, ascctlra, besides wearing Rudrataha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair! 
smear their bodies with ashes Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks flmr^ 
of the gods In whoso name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also bo seen roiind their neefi 
Mushin dervishes sometimes carry peacock^s 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happlms 
as also to deck themselves with lIow?re o^ 
ornamente Flowers are worn In the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes vvith a paste of tnimerlc so that 
they may shine like gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes rannot 
always be explained In the S way The 
red liquid vvith which the evil eye Is avei^d 
may be a substitute for the blood of the i 
slaughtered for the pimnose in fnrmf, 

In many other cases WcoloVha^ no^'sTch 

adopts orange for his robe Sanyasl 

be assigned ®with an’^dt^ee “o"f cSty“ 

qufs^^and aUtftinduttlf^ 

turn some supernatural 

Shiva has the largest nnm^tr ^PPeased 

He has three eyes, one iSZa^mr^h» 

crescent in his matted hail ® “oon’s 

“■AS”, 


Bonrcc Round his neck nnd about his ear* 
nnd limbs nrc serpents, nnd he nho wears a 
necklace of skulls In Ills hands ore several 
weapons, espcclnlly n trident, n bow, nnd a 
thunderbolt, nnd also n dnmi whlrh ho •onnd* 
while dnnclng for he I? very fond of this rxer- 
else He sits on n tiger’s si In, nnd his vchicio 
Is n white hnll Ills wife Pnrvntl nnd his son 
*^!t on hlq thighs An mnn* 

Ing la nttnclicdto every part of his pliyalcal 
personnllty The three eyes dc note nn Insight 
Into the past, prrs>'nt nnd future the moon, 
the serpents, nnd the rktills denote months, 
yearn and cycles, for bhiva Is n p- ronlflcaflon 
of time, the great destroyer He Is nbo wor- 
Bhipped ns a Llnga or phallus which represents 
creative energy 

“i powers of evil subjict to Shivn Is 
,4 a 1 tliroiighout India 

^ n prayer to 

^ "" tiephnnt. n largo 

ftbaomcn, Bcrpcnt'^ nbout JiIb nal<?t nnfl 
8e\crnl weapons in hl« lnn<i**, nnd n piece of 

H off wifr-IFt’''"' ‘‘"'c broken 

moon for 

ridiculing him The different part* of Ills bo<ly 
arc nlsij csotcncaDy explained His vehicle la 

n mv 

Pnrvatl, the female energy of 
forma' RiTrf '“'‘•o”'’ namca and 

super* 

pony of whom nro her own 
Benign nnd bcau- 
"Sly KnII, the tutc- 
nerrif IJf Calcutta, la oncof her 

bfaev "“'fsstatlons In this 'form she la 
from h„ ‘^"SU" smeared with blood projccta 
ahZf mouth besides her weapons, 

Bonds, nnd round her 

from a Laa ^“Bes Its name 

BOddess, MurabndevI Qourl, to whom 

Indian homes at nn annual 
'at Benign On the other hand the 
opidvmlo diseases like the plague and small- 

“mouicrs^'^^" S°ddcit^“t 


Ga®ngZ' m theZ^®®?*-}?® the rlvw 


second member of the Hindu 
Ha popular deity next to Shivn 
Hnni® ^"rsBlppcd through his several incama- 
hZfp "riglnnl personality ^la 

home is the ocean of milk, vvhero hp i-PPiinp« 

a »““s 

breast arc shining jewels As Sh*ivn mnv 

ISfffiiSsgS 

mlSS, o,S 
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diloftam, who assisted him in his e\pedition 
Egainst Eavana, the abductor of his wife 
Irishna isQalso'a human figure, generally re- 
jresented as playing on a flute, with which he 
(harmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
Explained to mean his devotees 

\ Brahma la seldom worshipped only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
ban discovered in all India 

Minor Deities — The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected' and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are mlmown to sacred literature, and are 
worshippei chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, ihough not mmtioned in ancient lite- 
rature, a/e celebrated in the works of moaern 
saints / 

The lams in their temples, adore the 
sacred jersonages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
commof to Hindmsm But their view of 
Divinit/ IS different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, aid in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists So also the Buddhists of 
Burraq pa^ almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a {jpd, and 
indeed elevate him abo\e the Hindu gods, but 
from ithe Hindu standpoint they are also 
athel&s 

Imlges — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied Persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
anlmfls, trees and inanimate objects This 
veneition must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, Wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of al good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu the swan of Brahma the 
peacock of Saraswati Hanuraan, the hionkey 
of Bima one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
othej makes Vishnu’s bed elephants support 
the Ends of the universe, besides one such 
anlitnl being Indra’s vehicle the goddess 
Dur^ or Kali rides on a tiger one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnations was partly man and partly lion 
The bow is a useful animal to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and be 
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treats her as his mother So did the Eishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots To the agriculturist cattle arc indis- 
pensable The snake excites fear Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 
seen under many trees by the roadside The 
principal trees and plant® worshipped are the 
bacred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred Certain moun 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Eishis, are holy Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the-Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples 

Worship — Without going into a temple,oae 
can get a lair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent stone is treated under a tree 
It IS washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers food m a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place jewels are placed 
on the idol and the otterings are on a larger 
scale Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars The lower classes sacri- 
fice ammals before their gods and goddesses 

Domestic Life — Of the daily domestic life 
of the peopie a tourist cannot see much He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together a thin 
cloth IS thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Cliristian coffin 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp 
The higher castes erdmate the dead others 
bury them Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence, 
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Tli personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a miterial object, colour, or quanty, an animal, 
a rchtlonshlp, or a deity The uneducated 
man,i who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sansirlt words, is contend to call his child, 
fathe*, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as tie case may be This practice survives 
aninig the higher classes as well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Eao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tataiharya, Jijibhai, arc names of this de- 
Bcrlpdon, with honorific titles added It is 
possblo that in early society the belief in the 
re blith of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this Sractlcc Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red^ gold 
or Siler gem, diamond, saby, pearl, or merely ' 
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a stone small or tall, weak or strong a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna Krishna black 
Bhima terrible Nakula a mongoose Shunaka 
a dog Shuka a parrot Sbringa a horn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
IS a diamond Katna or Katan a jewel Sonn 
or Cliinna gold Velli or Belli, in the Dra' id’S" 
languages, means white metal or silver Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
winch they were bom, and hence they bear 
the names of the se\cn heavenly bodies con- 
cerned,. "When they begin to assume the 
' names of the Hindu deities, they practicalh 
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enter upon a now stage of civilisation It 
Is doubtful whether the Anlmlsts c\er \enturo 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invito him to do harm If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to bo that they were 
originally human 

High-castc practices — ^Tho high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of n deity Is on ins lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he dellbc 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that ho may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy Vishnu is 
a pervader Govlnda is the cowherd Krishna 
Keshava has lino hair Kama la a delightcr 
Lakshmana is lucky Narayana produced the 
Drst living being on the primeval waters 
Ganesha ip the Lord of Shiva's hosts Dlnakara 
is the luminary that makes the day Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha Sita Is a 
furrow Savitrl a ray of light Taro a star 
Kadha nrosperlty Kukmlni la she of golden 
ornaments Bhama of the glowing heart 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one s chiltlrcn , 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large "When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Alartoba, the mortal Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvatl, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded The Burmans have a 
curious custom if a child is bom on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental 


Family names — ^When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s 
Gunta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra's’ 
This rale la fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god Thus, aHhough Kalidas, the famous 

Qhil ^?®adas, the famous 

guru of Shivajl, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
nayas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a seiwant of some god exceedingly popular 
and In Western India high caste HiSd^ of 
this sect very commonly add Das to theip 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiysr or Aiyangar to their names Shastrl, 


Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharva, Upadhyayn 
Mukhopadhyaja, changed In Bengal into 
Mukerjl, arc among the titles Indlcathe of the 
Brahmanical profcs’lon of studying find teach 
Ing the sicrod bool^ Among warlike cHsoca 
like the Kajputs and Sikhs, the title Slngli 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma The Slndl 1 Mai, ns In GIdumal 
means bravo and has the same force Kaja 
changed Into Kaya, Kao and Kal was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any casfo 
Mic Bengali family names like Bose and Qhoic 
Dutt anu BUtra, Sen and Gnha, enable one' 
to Identify the caste of their bcareis, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shot, chief of a guild or a town, bccom s Cbctty. 
a Vnlshya title. In Southern India Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, arc titics which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 

the titks of important castes in Jfnlabar Ham, 
Lai, Hand, Chand, are among the aldltlons 
made to personal names in Northern India 

or Jarashdji, the 
Gie Telugu Gani the fiminlno 
RnL i\ooorific PrcIlTcs like Babu, 

Baba, Lala, Sodhl, Pandit, Kaja, and the 
Burmese Maung arc also honorific 

f, names — Family names some- 

m^i f ^ouote a profession in some cases they 
might Imvo been conferred by the old ralers- 
®“hpande, Chltnavls, Nahah 

flmes bold in farmer 

Morally name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane seller, and a thi d a 
liquor-seller ^ To Insert the father’s iLe 
® personal and the family nano Is 
S Poootice In Western India ft ll 
rare elsewhere When a family comia irem a 
obtain Place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ’^IlaMis 
^be place and it mates a 
family surname in Western India Ibuc wn 
have Chiplunkars and SumtwallS^lis. o? 
wathout these affixes we may have Bhavnmrls 
Bihmonas, as amon- l^^s L' 
TlmsVasudev Pandurang, Chiplunkar u ouU fie 
^bose personal name is Vasudov^ his 
father’s name Panduranr. and famii^ 
derived from the village of Chinln?* i^ 
lunkar In Southern Indhi the^lffi’aue mi?; 
precedes the personal name The eTOlitlM 
of Musalman names follows the 
as Hindu names ButTu^Smg liave no uod 
their names are denved 
from their religious and secular historv 

S KSi, 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
reparation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to Industry 
as was the case m Europe during the nineteenth 
centurv As, however. Industrial art forms 
the subject, of a special article in this hook, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 

Histonfeal — The degree of proficiency at- 
tained In art by Indians prior to B 0 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
In literature, and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B G 250 do not exist The chief 


historic [schools of architecture are as follows — 


Name 

Dates 

Locality of the best 

1 


Examples 

Buddhbt 

BO 250— 

EUora, Ajanta,Eali, 

1 • 

AD 750 

Sanchi 

Jalna 

A D 1000— 

EUora, Mojmt Abu, 

1 

1300 

Palitana 

Brahminical 

AD 500 to 

EUora, Elephanta, 


the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 


day 

war, Dharwar 

Chalukyan 

A D 1000— 

Umber,Somnathpur, 


1200 

BaUur 

Dravidian 

A D 1350— 

EUora, Tanjore, Ma- 


1750 

dura, Tmnevelly. 

Pathan 

A D 1200— 

Delhi, Manduj Jaun- 


1550 

pore 


Indo-Saracenic A D 1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 


1760 Amber, Bijapnr 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temptis and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The interior decorations, and oxter- 
hal facades of the former, and the rads and 
gates surroundmg the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier penod The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to ^mit hght, and coUo- 
nades of pillars with riciily ornamented caps in 
the interior halls Jalna Architecture is found 
In its most highl> developed form in the Ddwara 
temples at Mount Abu The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint , a 
porch, and an arcaded courtvard with niches 
for images The characteristic of the style 
19 grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covermg the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble 

^riliminiial, Clnlukyan and Dravidian 
KVics differ llt‘Je in essential plan, all having a 
tor the goa, preceded by pillared por- 
cnes The outer forms varj The northern 


Brahminical temples have a curved pvramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing In size, IS ornamental with a central 
cell and figures m high relief The Chalukvan 
style IS affected by its northern and southern 
neichbours taking features from each without 
losing Its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Jlinar 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which Is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
emplovment of Hindu craftsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence , but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo-Saracemc 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop 
ment durmg the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the buildmg efforts of previous periods, its 
crownmg example being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected durmg the Adll Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapnr at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lackmg the attraction of precious 
matenals in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simphcity, grandeur and fine proportions, 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of nvers The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the Introduction 
of the true arch and dome 

Sculpture — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practice lly 
non-existent in India until modem times One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
bv the term, was executed , for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the mins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound The 
I lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
I exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
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than those upon which Hindu workmen hue 
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Btrlklng examples of n happj conihlinflon 
of the two stjics and rattchpore Slkrl Is n 
mnRnlflccnt cxninpio of the mixed stjit of 
Akbar 

Painting — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as In ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour lut 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta 
tion of the term, now cxislinp, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, art tho'-c 
npon the walls of the ca\c temples at AJantn 
Uagh, and in Coilon Tlicac remarkable works' 
were produced at 'ntcrxals during the first bOO 
\ears of the Christian era ibe\ exhibit nil the 
liner cUaractctlstIo of the beat Indl in sculpture 
but with an added freedom of expression dm,' 
to the more tractable vehicle cmploxed The 
Ajanta Cases remained hidden In the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred jears, until 
accidentally discovered In 1810 ahev are 
painted In a species of tempera , and when first 
brought to light were well preserved but tier 
have greatly deteriorated owing to nell 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, nnd tho 
neglect of the authorities 'iho Nimm s Goxern- i 
meat have m recent years done a gre it deal to ' 
wards the prescrvaticn and studv of these mural i 
paintings Jho second period of Indian palntln" ! 

‘i® <"'>0 Introduction of PershS ' 

artiste by the Moghul Emperor Akbar and the ‘ 
'“'I'Senoua Moghul school 
nneouragoment and fostering 

Tlwlii^^ ““'I Shah Jahao 

Un ike the works of tho ^jinta painters which 

1*' scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
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Modrrn Pnintlng — \s*b> rrlgn of <hah 
JahnD exbihlts tbc hi h tub of art' die dexclom 
mciit in India, -o tin* nl’n of Ids r cei-oor 
f I*''-’" * II* f'U'id decline 

Ihc can IS of till! nr. ntt'lbiilnblt to the ah 
Fcncd of enroll raeement h> thH { nperor to 
Tuim c, of cbu nco from the court at 

Dcihl or \gra entailed hv the eontimious war* 
ho w aicd In hlsclforts to bring the whole of the 
L*^'} Tf'ti' bis rule ami partiv to tiie 

^.“jbool of ^fo, hill PiiiitliiR h coming 

"i loMgn designers, 

painters and iriftsi^in who had liein 

attracted to India hv fin great works 

JahftimMt'^i*'^ Alhar, Jehandr ard bhah 

Jalnn left the couritrv, and thtlr ph^s were 

left to r’T 'n<H'tcnous artists 

df'.iHcfi io schools In remote 

tbum'iohcs inalnh npon 

works <)f a previous age, instead 
for artistic treatment 

Coinn British East India 

vOinpmj CC 1 S( d to be OI\K n nf 

powcr^'ln* 1 e-- n Rrcat admlnlstnitivo 

fho ane.PnVnVt'Tr siirxKcd in 

cue ftnciont art oi tho coiintn Dnrini? thn 

tho baUIo history between 

fl ditin" 1 I r'™® occupied In 

anil sp?tlnp It'* borders 

of fts ever 

Bttentinn^fpf^ ^°'^ ^o be able to ghe much 
Smn vvhw remnant of artistic 

af?iK ".“‘Ob bad sunhed MTthout anv 
'^into'^fh^^ Intention of Introducing western ar\ 
into the countn , Greek and its derhativo style 
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o£ architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras be/^use these uero found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildlnpa of 
indigenous pattern Ihc practical result rvas 
iho same , for the Ind.an craftsmen empio\cd 
npon their erection were confronted witli stjies 
alfording no seope for the application of tlicir 
traditional ornament and concerning vliich 
thej bad no knoniedae or sjmpathy As tlicro 
were no sculptors m India capable of modelling 
or car\lng cimI scalpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from Lng’and , and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by Luropean painters 
who visited India or by artists in Lngland 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done b\ Arcliai- 
ologists, no olhcial interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in ISVD In 
England itself, the first flftv jeats of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
ciahsm and artistic degradation, but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as a|?plled to industry 

The Schools of Art then Ristltutcd 
throughout England were imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner in India and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely Europe in 
basis The work of the Schools of Art In 
regard to Industrial art is referred to cise- 
wf here , and as several <ji them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it is siifiicient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombav in the present article The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional ♦bxpcri 
inents m the apphcation of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and draw ing That 
at Bombay covers a wider field , for In addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and dtSgn it 
possesses a special school of architecture and a 
range of technical wol^ishops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts It is 
in the principles underlying the instniction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have In view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr Havell,a who several vears 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
Oic left India in 1907) banished from 
within its vvalls every vestige of European 
art, and elaimcd that the traditional art 
01 India, in its old forms, is not dead but 
merely sleeping or smotlfCred by the blanket 
01 European culture laid upon it for the last 
loO years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine v igour ifell 
equipped with literary ability, backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and ilajput schools 
01 painting He was fortunate in finding 
a vvilling and equally enthusiastic friend 
in air Abmandranath Tagore, an artist of 
imagmation and fancy, combined with a serious 


devotion to his art He with other Bengal 
pamters, inspired bv Mr Hav ell’s precepts, 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta bchool of paint- 
ing In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
'Moghul and 'Rajput artisi-s, whom they took 
as their models , and these eaily examples made 
a great impression upon ail European critics 
who saw them 'ihey were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con 
ftdently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the sujiport it merited from Indians of all 
cla<ibes Interesting as mauv individual works 
of the school undoubtcdlv are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scareely been 
fiilllllcd by the Calcutta school The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tcch- 
, meal standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Jloghul or Rajput schools, 
and, ns time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, thev appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would nlford and 
the movement baa had to depend for encourage 
ment mainly upon Europeans In England and 
India 

Bombay School of Art — ^The attitude to 
wards the development of art in inouc n India 
taken by its successive Prmcipils Messrs Loci - 
wood Kipling, GriUitlis, Greenwood, and Cceil 
Burns, was on wider lines tli in that favoured bv 
Mr Havcll In general the view this School ot 
Art has taken Is that with European literature 
dominating the svstem under winch the edu- 
cated classes in India arc tr lined and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industri il, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
atone gave vitality to the groat works of 
the past , that without this spirit, the conven- 
tions the aneient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to copy those would be as 
unprofitable as it would bo for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman scillptors or to 
those of the mcdixval painters, that with Luro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quahty iUustrat- 
iag every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of ev ery large city'. It is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before tliem the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of Liiro 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary' for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose ot study and refe- 
rence Ihere are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate draw mg m its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science or 
colour harmony 

Among the developments during Mr Bums 
adrainLstration were the foundmg of the Archi- 
tectural Scliool, the extension of drawing classes 
m the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawmg to inspect and report 
on the drawmg classes in the schools A 
Pottery DepaTtment was also started and 
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where the possibilities of frecbnnd drawlnfon 
Btlll understood, the danger of oscrdohiR tin 
Llfo Class P c\on more palpable So *Idc bj 
side with those realistic aids to study , nnd at 
the same period, a class of Indian Pccorntlse 
Painting was inaugurated In the Bomba j ‘•choo! 
of Art under the patronage of the Gosemor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd) As this class rpccfalPcs 
fn Mural Painting ft has long been popularly 
known ns the Class of Afural Painting ThP 
class has executed the dccomtlons for many 
public nnd prPate buildings, nnd painted the 
coiling and panels of a specially constmeted 
Indian Boom which was exhibited at 'Wembley 
In 1924 A great deal of controversy, which 
has been chnractcrPcd by Its ncademic rntlicr 
than Its practical note, lias centred round these 
now raoxements in art training In India, but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public nnd the 
increase fn the number of Its slndcnts (who 
now number over COO In nil sections of the 
School) has been continuous ainco It took Its 
present line It P slgnincant that the wide 
spread revival of public Interest In Art In 'West 
ern India has synchronised witli these nctl 
vitlcs 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of Bucccsslve Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the eflorts of Sir Leslie Wih 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces fn the new 
buildings at New Delhi The result of the 
Competition was notified In October 1028, when 
five artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com 
mPaloned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undertook tlie decoration of Committee Boom 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and successfullv placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of September 
1929 These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, symbolising the main 
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periods of Indian Art, and the different branches! upon its present basis 


not ariN!*) lian In n irl'hhi 1 on the uround 
tint at v( ral of flu B iii-al r< jif <* titatlvi * v( e,e 
proff<‘l" lal iirtl*-!*- tint th' Ii-iinhay n, hoo! « 
Inabllitv to take jnrf was riA b-uiul * to the 
notict of th" (oinmlttie, and that th-n'ote the 
rfsiilt of the fotnpflltlon loiild not hi rcv'i 
rentatlvc of all th' Indian rrovlne* “ i he four 
flcctcti nrllsts finlshftl the drmratlve wort 
which thev liad been rngiiccfl to ext 1 nte at India 
House and ritui'neil to India in UHJ But In 
lojj ^wo of them wire n iiis.agc<l to dewr ti 
the tiilrniiit hill of the hiilldlng , fn rmi-f 
soquenrt of this roiislderable rontrovirsv his^ 
arisen on the viholc siihjn f of thi iiuJla Houn 
niiirnl paintlnus ami tlulr cl dm to lx riprc- 
scnt,j*lvc of India ns a whole '1 hP oiihodi Ins 
thrown Into stronger rilld the dllft rmcf < on the 
sulijctt of art In India hctwcdi the Mi--torn anel 
1 isfcni ellsfriets of thc'e'eiiintrv , a notlcnlile 
dfiiilniition of the excluslonists art propat inda 
nnd a teneknev towards alltniiig art In Jtent il 
with the jKislf Ion whleli Bonilmv hasoe ciiiikel in 
this in itfcr for the last two ge neratlom Is one 
of flies dknf hviiiiitonis of the present skintion 
(19)1) Another cause of public confroversv, 
wjilcii was more local in eh inctor hid occnrrtal 
near the cael of I'l >2,*vhen the Boiiibiv Beor- 
gnnlsitlon Committee wlilchlmd been apiwiritcel 
by the Boinbiv Government for purposes of 
retrcnchnicnt, nelvoeated the closing down of the 
Bombav School of Art, the abolition of its 
buildings and the iitills itlon of tlie coinpoiind of 
the scliool for a hospital 'Jlio Areliiteeturnl 
School VI ns to bo moved elsewhere Tliese 
droconlaii recommendations created a great 
deal of public dlssatisf iction, wliieh expressed 
itself in public agitation, processions and a 
crowded meeting of protest After full exami- 
nation of tills vexed question, tlie Govcniorof 
Bombay , Sir Frederick Sv kos, who h id taken keen 
interest during his administration, in tlie welfare 
of the Scliool, personally announced in a speech 
delivered at the School of Art on November 24, 
1938, that the institution was to be maintained 
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The architectuie of India has proceeded on 
lines of its 6^, and Its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
In the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
It what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indian architec- 
ture IS a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and It 
may be such a treatise never mil be written In 
the form of one work at any rate The spirit of 
Indian art la foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent 
Hitherto the beat authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
Is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Eergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground In one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It IS sometimes held that he wa^ja man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of aufflclent depth of 
Insight In this particular direction Fergus 
son's classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there is no 
stone arohitecture in India of an eathei date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that "India owes the introduc 
tlon of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigneiD B C 
Wl to 286 ” 

Buddhist Work 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with Its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example Then 
we have the GandhaJan topes and monas- 
teries Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and moat ready 
access to the general student are to be found] 
In the Chaltya halls or rock-cut caves of Karll, 
Ajanta, Nasik, EUora, and Kanherl A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to In passing This Is the strong 
European tendency, var3onsly recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
Bwong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that la strenuously combated by 
others as will he pointed out later 

The architecture of the ffalns comes next in 
order Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
y®mples near Mount Abu, and the unique 

Tower of Victory ’’ at Chittore, 


Other Hindu Styles 

The Dravidlan style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tl e South of India 
It is seen in many rock-out tcmp'ca as at EUora, 
where the remarkable " Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior 
It is, as it were, a Jife-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem Ideas, unprofitable industry The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Snrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, Ac , and 
the palaces at Madura and lanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style 

The writer finds some difficulty In following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of clas'^iBcatlon, 
the “ Chahikyan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern oi Indo-Aryan stvle " 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently BO intermixed and confusing that he Is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“ Hindu ” — however unsclentiflc he may there- 
by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study — ^Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar In Onssa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac The palace of the Hindu Baja 
Man Singh at Gwalior *s among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India So aho 
are the palaces of Amber, Datlya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur 

Indo-Saraccnic 

I Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the " Indo-Saracenic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on It 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings and led to the development 
of other decorative forms Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait farther turned the attention of 
the bmlders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the sesthetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 
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of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert trailing on the one hand and with de- 
partmentel methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the Prltish in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing offlcial, may gradually be removed If 
this IS so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of ofiicial life Already m certain of 
the greater cities, where the tramed modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt ffc stiff compfains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise (n 

To the work of the indigenous J» master- 
builder" public attention has of recent yearb 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of w’hat IS pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of “liMng art,” but which is threatened w’lth 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the questiortof the 
thin much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new ctpital at Delhi It wns urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
Giat it should be made a means of fo^ering 
European art w'hich needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expanse The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the "indigenous Indian” school 
of archeologists already mentioned, and to 
ha\e based their ideas on their own reading of 
the past 'Jhey still muster a considerable 
following not only imongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Opaomment services d,}ieir opponents, holding 
what appears to bo the more oihcial view both 
as to arthmology and art, have pointed to the 
“dcifh” of all the irts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as wxste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute wkat they have termed 
"another futile revival” 1 The British in India 
Giej contend, should do as did the ancient 
Boinans in everj coiintrv on which thev planted 
tlieir concjiicring foot As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art witli that of Pome, so 
should we sit our sc d of conquest permanently 
on India bv the erection of caamph s of the best 
pf Hritisli art Tins is the view which, ns we have 
indicated, appcirs to have obtained for the 
nioineiit the more, influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 


of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India IS concerned The building of Hew 
Delhi IS perhaps too resent an event for 
the passing of a deflnite verdict The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many The 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from 
the rentie of the Secretariat buildings, and 
Buriuounted by cupolas have reminded some of 
Bramarte’s work in Rome, or the Pantheon or 
Wren’s dome of St Paul s Below there are the 
semi-circular entrances resemblmg Jloghul door- 
W'avs , the rows of comparativelv small windows, 
some filled with pierced sandstone screens 
somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 
effect of »turdiness prevailing throughout The 
Secretariats were meant no doubt to usher the 
visitor to Hew Delhi to the “ piece de resMance" 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy’s 
House Standing where it does this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the v isitor, while its massive end bava, 
with stepped entablature capped by saucered 
fountains are said to give the architectural eve a 
feeling of safety against spreading This feeling 
of security contmues as the spectator’s gaze 
travels down the unusual design of tlieometalled 
dome to the solid projecting bays that contain 
the statues of King George V and Queen Marv, 
which complete the composition Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the ‘‘glaring 
disunity” in Moghul buildings when the white 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone , for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream are blended and coordinated Vitli 
regard to the interior decorations of New Delhi, 
'tnnuous efforts were made by those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings required in (he 
new buildings After a great dea’ of public 
agitation cn this subject in^Boinbaj some com 
missions of this kind were given by the 
Government of India, based on the results of a 
public competition But in spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paintings, and the 
proof furnished tlierebj of the Indian artist’s 
capacities for this kind of w ork, nothing further 
has been accomplished in the matter since the 
end of 1929 

The coiitrov ersy of East and West, however 
Vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who irav see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern bi ild 
mgs of British India is well as examples oi the 
‘ master builders ’ work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar I he town of La=!ikar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peciiliarlv rich 
in instaiiees of picturesque modem Indl in 
street arcliitccturc, while at faipur, Udiijur, 
Benares, etc , this class of work mav be studied 
in manv different forms both clvli and religious 
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Hip ortlrlM of tlm lift croup t^'ro InlpmUa 
for romo fixed tind dPtlnltp jK^jdtlon nnd t'lp 
bUIo of tliclr (leilcn nnd tlix clfirrf'-r »f f'> '* 
workninnsiilp voro dlrtnt*d l>> tint of tit*' 
bnlUUnc tUtli '\lilcb tlire tune Inc )rr>orAtM 
llio'c of tlie rccond croup were ino\M)!x, nnd 
the ranee of tlidr deden lei conittincj! 
and their MorKiinnxlilp vai uiorr tnrl'-d | 
Lxatnplfts of worV In l)Qth crnupi nn «o ntii ixr- 
guB, and the arti comprlip bucIi a illv>r»ltj of 
application, that onl> a cur«or> BUritj can Ix' 
attempted nithin the llmlM of a ihort re' lew 
Althouch the de'lcn and treatment differ In 
the t"0 croupa, the matedah u»ed ntre often 
tlio same Ihcac mahrlali co'ir a \ir> "Idi 
ranee hut Rnacc onlj jicrmita of tefennce to 
notk applictl to the four material' upon nrhleh 
the Indian craflBinan 6 Bkiil liaa l>een tnoal 
oxtcnal'clj dlanlajcd There arc stone, nood, 
metal and texlflca 

Before dcallnc poparateh nlth each of the«e 
materials a fen nords upon the principal Indian 
Btjlcs are ncccssarj The two dlatlnetl'e at j lea 
arc Hindu and ■Mnhorncdnn 'Ihe former inaj 
bo termed Indigenous, datlns ns It docs from 
remote antiquiU , tlie latter was a aarlallon of 
the Croat Arabian Bt'le, which was brought 
Into India In tlie fourtcentli centurj. and has 
since do'cloped features tsscntlall> Indian In 
character The art of bofli Hindus and Mabo 
medana Is based upon rtllclon and ttio require 
monte of religious ritual 'Iho obalouR cxprc' 
Sion of tills Is Bliown In tlie didcrent motifB 
used for thur ornament In Hindu art all nn 
tural forms are accepted and cmplojcd for <lceo- 
ratlvo purposes , but In that of tlie Ufaliomc- 
dans, ncarlj nil natural forms arc rejected and 
forbidden The basis of JIahomednn decora- 
tion Is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics arc striklngh 
exhibited The keynote of Hindu work Is 
exuberance, Imagination and pootrj , that of 
Mahomedan, reticence. Intellect and good baste 
The Hindus are laaisli, and often undlscrlminat- 
Ing In tlielr emplojmcnt of ornament, the 
Mahomednna use more restraint In fact tlic 
two styles may bo compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic stj Ics in 
Europe In both stjles the fecundltj of Ideas 
and invention In design are mar'clloua, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a aery high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instlncta of the people have 
proved BO conservative that, whothor these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and ate now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Ilccognitlon 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national obaiacter 


Stone VVnrJ — fo - vfk t r’ 
prlnrll'l fn'u of P-'n \’i)i Pf'-j’oj s li 
lllddu t< ip’'-' In ’ lii 'j anl p rir-'- 

frot 1 111** j la't v** f iir- 1 1 fl ' t * ’ '1 '* r “ 

Hrahti Inl**'! irtlj’~ T ' tr ~ (’'* -1 ’ 

'■'t.lp'UTC of tl ' tr • J k- ly' «- ) >1 -n ft *' 

to t! *• <fe')*“‘M* I'l*"' '* f ! '» rM r’-l /'i’x’y 

frrtt*'! orfiTi r i* oj tl * J ( *> * • a* 'S r * 

Abu A C !tl I' * f c* 1 1 '*) t > Hi 1* 

li tint I r' >*i’v o' iJ'b n, , '» f** 1 '' r* r'* 

tpin tf> n't!**!* (''V ' i; < * It h r i* , s !i 

to tra*"*', r* tl ti *• r** * »>' f* ' >4 I'n* -.e an ’ 

Mrdi-r 'I C' It o'lC ll -• r* - It j iv<* 

rtej 1 frn'i r t In It' j *1 li'i > r*'!- to P* i~ !• 
tnltntln i>litri<ll’ <■ 1* '’yj'i 

In In IK r*-' 'o i' ^ 1 * ■> nt'*’ fi’lly 
de'rl'il 1 , t!i * ri 'ctinj''- o't f--!!' i‘<r/ 
fln''rc''*ft nan hip liar e la*,* datr 

1 b' r** can I-** ll't!" <’*> ,1 ’ tl -t "'o'- f-r'i''^ la 
Inilla ' rs rl!nj''j tin rij'i at! i-t o* t},' •flooP 
cararra’ art to a o'l i-' i a'.*' I Tin tr*-'* 
till it of Tto n bj tl ** 111! Pt r'jtt' * 'a ev'-n In 

th" ron''*ructl <• ; 1 i of tl-i'i fitli i 

bean a do-*'' n * i ilflai n to tin jf'rtl-e of tl *■ 
vood worker than to l! 't of t! - '*'0' '■ t*** jO 
The r't ll'r wo'xl'-n eaaripl'i fro*'' w! Kfi tl 
stone bnlilln.s nnl tl '•ir tlenrjrall ir ‘ ri*'** 
derl'eil laai lor alr^'' ilHatij- an P, lot tl r 
Influence M apnan-nt Die k‘>r>*e c' Hir 'u 
design Is rh, til 111; rallur tl an b,i.i' e'rl at 
that of tliilr eraft<'«an'li!p, 'Km r r»tl'" than 
rcfincmcnb In the caraln^ of the human 
figure and of anlmali grt at 1-0 ur of eajn i!n, 
action Is fhown, ami tliK Bjvmtai.eo’ ' J img 
Is p*i*rr'cd despite the gnate-'t eLatjoratlDO 
and detail T he lodustrj dHpIa)! d Is amarlag 
no amount of labour apVan to basi daunted 
the .Undii craftsmen In earralu,. o'lt tb ir 
huge and Intricate Bclieines of dico-'tlin 
The xtono car'Ing on tfahom'aan bnl'din„s 
except will re Hindu cant r» liaai* lx en allowed 
a free band. Is much more rcitrnlm d than tha* 
on J indu temple” The fact that giomitricnl 
forms were almost excliisl'il' u«id, dictated 
lower relief and gnatert ellnem'nt 1 1 the cara 
Ing , while the Innate good taste of th" dm!,,m n 
prompted them to concentrate tlm onisni* nt 
upon ccrbaln prominent featuns, where Its 
cllcct was heightened In the slrnpllclts of the 
rest of the building Die linentlon sllsphjed 
In working ont geomttrical patterns for 
'lork screens, Inlaa, and other ornamental 
details appears to bosilnexliausUbic , whiio won- 
derful dccomtlac use baa been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering In panels and tliilr fram- 
ing To obbaln a rich clfict the Hindus rclkd 
upon the plaj of light and shade ujkui broken 
snrficcs, the Maliomcdnns to attain tlie same 
end used precious i/atcrinls arnccring tlie sur- 
faces of their buildings with poUsliul iimtlilo 
which tlio> decorated with pattcnis of mosaic 
composed of Jade, agate, on>x and otlier cosll) 
stones Althougli the art of Inla'ing and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin. It pro'cd 
to bo one cmmintlj Biiitcd to the genius of tlie 
Indian craftsman, and mnn> wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill In the form of book rests, tab- 
les, tl rones, footstools, vases nn J sword bandies 
are extant to show the height of proflcicncv 
they attained The treatment of proolon* 
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The undent monnmcnf'? of Indn ire n'sMried 
»s they ire niimcroii'! Until a fen jnr; npo, 
;hc C'irhe';t Knonn ncre the hrich nnd *;tonc 
•rectioiHof the JUitini period, n croup of iiiound« 
ltLnu^l^'l N’niKHn"irli,ilhi‘?trili\e of the Vcdic 
iincril customs nnd nssipnable rouchh to the 
tth or Sth conturj B C , nnd some rouch stone 
Knlls nt the ancient cit\ of Ilajncrihn of nhout 
die same period The nhscncc of rtriirtiircs of 
in enrher period wns then supposed to ho due 
:o the fact thnt nil previous nrchitccturc hnd 
aeen of wood and hnd completely perished The 
recent e\ca\ations, honevor, nt Jilohenjo-dnro 
in Sind nnd at Harnppn In the Punjab, linvc 
Mmpletcly revolutionised ideas on this subject 
ind proved thnt as fnr bnch ns the 3rd or 4th 
millennium B C nnd probnblj mucli enrlicr still 
[ndin wns in possession of n IiIrIiIv developed 
nvlhrntion with larpe nnd populous cities, 
well built houses, temples nnd public bulldiiiRS 
of bneh and mnn> other nmenitics enjoved nt 
that period by the peoples of Jfesopotamin nnd 
Egypt Both at Jfohcnjo dnro and Hnrnppn 
there are theftmnlns of some 5 or G cities super 
imposed one upon the ruins of another n 

The structures that hav c so fnr boon cvposed 
at ITohcnjo dnro belong to the three, latest cities 
on the site Those of tlie third or onrlicsb are 
the best in sty lo , those of the first the poorest 
Most of tie structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is n large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated gillerics nnd halls All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with stnircises "plying 
access to the upper rooms In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im 
plements nnd vessels, terracotta figurines •nd 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain j, 

^ese discoveries establish the CMstcncc in 

n? Punjab during the 4th nnd 3rd 

millennia B C of a highly developed city life , 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well ns an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of tlio citirens 
at least equal to thnt found in Sumer and supc 
rlor to that prevailing In Contemporary Baby 
Ionia and Egypt The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
*1 a point of interest that the specimens of 
wiieat found at Mohenjo dnro resemble the 
TOmmon variety grown in the Punjab to day 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast Among 
tneir domesticated animals were the humped 
hull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
tno sheep, pig, dog and elephant Besides 
gold and silver they used copper tm, 
nronze and lead , they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
'^®tion of cotton and hnd attained a high degree 
01 proficiency m the jeweller’s and potter’s arts 


Thnt they possessed n well developed s\stcm 
of writing IS evidenced by' the discoverv of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well cvecuted 
animal devices nnd pictogrnphic legends m an 
unknown script Tlie method of disposal of 
the dead nt Iffolienjo dnro is uncertain but nt 
Unrnppa two types of burini have been met 
with, namely, complete burials along with 
funerary pottery , and " pot burials ’ Onh 
27 of the latter have been cvamincd and these 
were found to contain skulls and human bones 
and arc seemingly fractional burials 

This Indus Valley culture has now' been traced 
as far as Rupar in the Ambala District, relatively 
close to the viatcrshcd of the Sutlej 
and Jumna and it is therefore highly improbable 
that this eiviliratlon was confined to the 
Indus Valley nnd there can hardly bo anv 
reasonable doubt that future researches will 
trace it into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
long period of more than 2.000 years that 
separates the pro historic monuments 
referred to above from the histone period 
of India, little or nothing is yet known but 
there is every hope that this gap In our know- 
ledge may' be filled In by' further cvcavatlons 
From the time of the Jfaury'as, i e , 3rd centurv 
B C , the history of architecture and the forma- 
tive arts of India is clear nnd can be traced with 
relative precision 

Monumental Pillars — The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the eaves to bo referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (1th century B C ) 
yvliich surrounded the ancient city of Patali 
putra (modern Patna), nnd of yvhich a large 
section 1ms been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 2o0 B C ), the remains 
of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of britk 
stupas and a monolithic rail which ongmallv 
surmounted an Asoka sltipa at Sarnath near 
Benares Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the Elephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
at Benares Ten of them bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Lauriya-Iiandangirh column in 
the Champaran Distnct Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured The capital of each column, hke 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz , a PersepoDtan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time yvas that ex- 
humed nt Sarnath near Benares The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy', and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this yvhecl were found 
and are now preserved in the Archaiological 
Museum at Sarnath Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B C 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of ICarli (A D 70), and a third at 
Eran in Central Prov'inces belonging to the 5th 
Century A D All these are of stone but there 
IS one of iron also It is near the Qutb Mmar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra 
identified With Chandragupta TI (A D 375, 
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413) of tlm Gupta djuTtlj It Is wonilrrful 
•• to nntl tho Hindus at that ape loiKlnp a bar 
of Iron larRor tlian nn> Mint liaac bctii forfrrd 
c\cn in I^uropo to a sera lato date, and not 
frcnuontly even now" I'illars of lator Btalt 
arc found nil oacr the countOf cspcclallj in tlu 
Madras rrcsidcnca ^’o less than tarcnti exlM 
In the South Knnnrn District A partlculnilj 
clccant example faces a Jaina temtde at Jludn 
hi (In, not far from Mnncnloro 


Topes — Stupas, known as rfajatas la Ccjlon 
and commonli called lopes In Aorlh India, 
were constructed either for the safe custodj 
of relies hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable c\cnts in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends 1 hough we 1 non 
that the ancient Jainas built elttpas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant A notable 
structure of this kind wlilch existed uritli recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa wivich stood on the 
Kankali Tiln site at Muttra and j leldcd a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanchl In Bhopal is tlie most Intact and entire 
of its class It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hcmlsphcrlc.a! dome of less diameter 
Bound the drum Is an open passage for circum- 
ambulatlon, and the wliolnin tncioied oj a mas- 
sive stone railing with loftj gates facing Uit 
cardinal points Tlic gates arc c'=sontla!ly 
wooden in cliarattcr, and arc carved inside and 
out, with elaborate sculpturos Tlio original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half tlio present dimensions, was apparcntlv 
erected by Asoka at the same time as ids Hon 
crowned pillar near the south gate, hut as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent evploratlons h.avc 
conclusively shown, Its outer c-islng of stone 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 j ears later, respectively Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that hav o been found arc those 
of Sarnath, Dharhut between Allaliab id 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprabwa on the Nepalese 
frontier The tope proper at Bharhiit lias 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of tlic 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta JVuscum 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain siioit 
mscnptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its raD, winch is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, arc 
now m the British and Madras Museums The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed 
The inscnption according to many scholars 
speaks of the relies being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas If 
this Interpretation is correct, wo have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise 


north of Gaya, and Ldayaglrl and Klnn(la;,lr 
20mlirs from CuUacl in Ori-'a Jim caves 
htion," to the thrir principal sicts into v hirh 
ancient India was divided, nr , ti j Biiddiil»ts, 
llindiis and Jaltns Tin < nrlk-t raven ro far dis- 
covered nrc thoao of Ilariliar and NngarJunI 
wliicli were exrav itcd fi> A^ol a and ids trand* 
'Oil Da'arafiia, and de,Ii(atc<i lo Ajlvika!, a 
naked sect founded liy '’fanklnll piitta f<o"ala 
llio next earliut civcs nro tlio'"' of Bliaja, 
I’ltalkhora and cave No 0 at AJantn and 
Ao JU at Aa'l’i. Thev have lieen n'-rlgncd 
: to 200 BC 1/7 I < rgu"or) and Dr Biirre's 
But there I' good ria on to suppose Irom 
Sir lohn 'lar'h ill’s recent rfsearclteo and 
from eplgrapliic cnnsldt rations tint tliey arc 
considerably more modern I'lie Buddlilnl eaves 
are of two typos — tlic r/iaifyai or cliapel eaves 
and tiharat or rnona'tcricS 'or the rc'ldenccof 
monl « Tlic first are witli vaulted roofs and 
liore slioa chapod v Indows over tlie tntnnce 
and luve interiors con'l'llng of a nave ami fide 
aisles wltli a annil tlupr at tlie inner circular end. 
Ihey nro thus rcinarkabU similar to Christian 
bnslllras The pcconil c'sss coii'l't of n liall 
•urroundod by a iiiimbc.r of cells In the later 
ci/iarai there was a sanctiini In the centri of the 
bac! wall containlnp a large Image of nntldha 
Hardly a ehailya is ftiiirul wltliotv one or more 
rlftaro^ailicinlnc It Of the liindu rave terii- 
nlC3 that at LIcphanta near Bombay Is pctliaps 
llic most frequented It Is dedicated to biva 
and is not cnnict tlnn tlic 7tli century K D 
But bv far tlie most renowned cavrtimidc of 
the Hindus is that Imovrn ns Knili'a at 1 Horn 
ft la on tlio model of e eompicte structural 
temple hut carved out of soltd rod It al-o is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated bv the 
Ilashtrakiita king, ICri'lmn I, (A D 7CS), 
who may still be scon in tlic paintings in tlie 
ceilings of the upper porch of tl o main shrine 
Of b’go Jaiiiii oaves the earliest nrc at Klianda* 
girl and Udayagiri tlioso of tlic mcdiaiv al type, 
in Ind'a Salilia at J/llora and Iho'c of the latest 
period, at Ankni in NaslI Tlic cdlings of manv 
of these eaves were once nUorned with Ircsco 
pal. tings. Perhaps, tlio bcit preserved among 
these arc tliosc at Ajanta, whlcli were cxc 
cuted at various perods between 330 C50 A D 
and have elicited lilgb pral-c as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Giil, but mo't 
of them perished bv fire at the Cry-tal Palace 
In 18G0 The lost ones were again copied by 
John Qrimtbs of the \rts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was slmilarlv destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington Thev were Inst copied 
by Lady Rernnt'hara during 1009 11 Her 
pictures, which are In full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced In a volume brought out 
bv the India Society Another group of eaves 
where equally intcccsting though less w ell pro 
served paintings exist is found at Bagli In 
Gwalior State These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society 


Caves — Of the rock excavations which ar0 
one of the wonders of India, nine tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaya, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kaniieri, Junnar, and Nasik m the Bombay 
Presidency, Lllora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Bambap and Nagar^um 16 miles 


Gundhara Monuments —On the north-west 
tronticr o! India, anciently known ns Gandliara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monnsteries 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
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irland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
host of individual motifs clearly estabhsh the 
ifluence of Hellenistic art The mound at 
eshawar, locally known as Sbah-ji-ki-Dheri, 
hich was explored m 1909, brought to 
ght several interesting sculptures of this 
ihool togetbiT with a rehquary casket, the 
lost remarkable brouze object of the Gandhara 
eriod The inscnption ou the casket left no 
onht as to the mound bemg the ttupa raised 
oer a portion of the body relics of Buddha by the 
ado Scvthian king Kanishka They were 
resented by Lord Minto's Government to the 
uddhisLs of Burma and are now enshrmed at 
andalay To about the same age belong the 
upat at Manikyala in the Punjab opened by 
.anjlt Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
ourt, In 1830 Some of them contained coins 
f Kanlshka 

Situctural Temples — Of this class the 
irhest examples are the Varaha temple at 
eogarh. District Jhansi, another temple at 
inchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
istrict of Cawnpore, and the temples at Tigowa, 
ichna, Bran and Bhumira all of which belong to 
le Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
10 Central Provinces In South India we have 
so more exainples, mz , Lad Khan and Durga 
iraples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
innot be later than the eighth century A D 
he only common characteristic is flat roofs 
ithout spires of any kind In other respects 
icy are entirely difierent and already here w'e 
lark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
ryan and Draa idian, whose differences become 
lore and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
iry onwards In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
lost prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
ad in the Dravidian to the horizontal The 
ilient feature of the former again is the cur- 
Ihneat iteeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
iwer The most notable examples of tbe ^ first 
ind are to be found among the temples of Bhu 
accswar in Onssa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
'sia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu 
'no of the best known groups in the Dravir^an 
tjle IS that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
Pagodas,’ on tlie.seashore to the south 
f Madras They are eami hewn out of a block 
f granite, and are rather models of temples 
tian ralAs They are the earliest examples of 
pical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
lie 7tb centurj To the same age has to be 
’Signed the temple of Kailasanatb at Conjee- 
eram, and to the following centurj some of the 
imples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
Mstrict, Bombay Presiden^j, and the mono 
tliic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
001 e Of the later Dravidian stjle the great 
finple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
ear Trichinopoly are the best examples 

Intermediate between these two mam styles 
amps the architecture of the Deccan, called 
li'Uukjan by Fergusson In this stjle the 
lan becomes polj gonal and star shaped instead 
i quadrangular , and the high-storejed spire 
! conicrted into a low paraimd in which 
no horirontal treatment of the Drandian is 
orabmed with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
, Some fine examples of this type exist 
t Dambal, BatlihaJi, lilUwalli and Hangal In 
'j'f'rnr, Bombav Presidencv, and at Ittagi 
no Warangal m Kizam’s Dominions But 


It is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection 

Inscriptions — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, hut principally on stone 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised injtwo distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India The Brahmi 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India The Kharoshthi was written from nght 
toleft, and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 6th century B C It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A D , and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi The earhest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above One group of 
th<*se has been engraved on rocks, and an 
other on pillars They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 nules north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauh in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur m Mysore, show 
Ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him The reference m his Book Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
chus II of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B C 269 as the date of bis coronation His 
Rummmdel pillar inscnption, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar The pillar 
had been known for 3 long time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on It It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Gatuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasndeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial 
kidas of Taxila Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially m this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and wag 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kmn 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans Here is anothpr instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hmduiom Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at thp different penods the 
inscnptions are invaluable records, and are the 
onlj light but for which we are ‘forlorn and 
blind • 

Saracenic Architecture — This begms In 
India inth the I3th century after the per- 
manent occupation of, the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques w<re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparativ ely slight alterations The 
mosaue called Arhai-din-la-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are Instances of 
tliio Uod The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the vanous dmasties, imperial and local The 
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A rcho'olo'iy 


Patiian nrchlUcturo of Diilii nm"'Uc n„<l Dirc' tor ftr-it ' I of Afrl)-~)l'>irj 'Ih'- 

and nt tho siunc time win i liirntlcri ( d lij , ruxl ndv inn* ,i, > th Inlfi itl in of tl Km 

clabornlo rlchncsBOforii iinfiitnllon 'J lii Qntl* ^ 'oj” In It^irnlin^ I'ld nOrn'! Ilin^' 

MlnftT and tombn of AUntn-Ii nnd Ain ml din ! 'J lie ' orl of lb f ur rtj- 

KhiHi nro Upknl cxnmjiUn Of tlm Sharf|l [ tri( ted to •tiitbiinrl-'n rr» nrdi end dr'crlp 

etxin we Imvc tlirco monniun in Tniinpur nltli lion of monimunt^- f. id tl,'' tnxk of con»er\ln!t 
soVoraUoX At AlZh' in tb( I)lnr‘ Male, n i old bulldir r rn. Idt to rh- r.tfnl cflorl. of th; 
third form of Snr-iccnlc nrebllccture Fiirnm! up, lonl f.oiernmf nt- often .f-"'". 

and nc linn 0 hero tlic Jnml Mtinjld, llodmiiK*- ntici or control H rm . o ,h In 18 o tlml the 
tomb .Tnhnz Mnlial and llindoln Mninl «• I Oo\f rnnient of Jridh under Urd I,}tton nwoKe 
the most notable iiistincrs of the < -cnlar nnd j to thh dep’or"l.le cotidltPi i, end »ancUonfO 
ccolesinstlcslstslcs oftlitMaliva rulnrm 'flu a sum of 3 i la! h" to t h> r> j air of in 'unmenls ir 
MulmmmadanR of Bcnpal nttiin do\( toped I hrlr bulled rrodner • ii d root ap.e- npmdnled « 

own Btjlc. nndPnndun, elnlda, and Gniir teem ; con lervator, Major Cob , who did ti-Mul wori* fof 

wlthtbcrulns of the bulldlnpyof thk fjpe the Ihrro >ear> linn n nertlon 'et in. nnd fils 
Important of which are the Adina Madid of 1 pod end that of the Director Oenrrnl were 
Sll'nndnt Slinb, the I Llnkhl mosf|iic, Kndarn ' ahollslnd 1 he tlrt ei demafli etep tow-r D re 
Ilasul Ma«ild, nnd so forth llic IJahrnanf i comil-inc omelal re^fHm"lbllltj In iori*ervatJon 
djmasty of Gulbarpa and "Rldar were nl=o prcnl matbrswnstalcnhj I/irdCnrro I’enovrniment, 


builders, nnd ndonied their capitals with Impor 
tant buildinRS Ihe most strlKliif! of tlieac k 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, wliieli dltfcr® 
from all mosques in Indin in haainc the whole 


who cstabll'ln d pcvf n oftlied, lit Arch eo’oriral 
Circlet that no i ubtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footliic nnd uuttid tlirm tiH'tlier under 
the eonlrol of a Dlrf ftor»fi<neral pro’l Ion being 


central area coaoredoaer so tliat nlint In others also made for suhddldne local Goauninents out 
would be ail open court fs hero roofed bi slita- of imperial funds, when nfcc’-ar> The Ancient 
•* nr <i,» , Mixinnnnts I’reservntlon Act wn* pi”ed for 

the proticllou of liDtonc monuments and relics 


three small domes *‘ Of the aarloiis forms 
which the Saracenic architecture n«sumcd,'* 
tajs Fergusson, ‘ that of Alimcdabad inna 
probabla be considered to bo the most elegant '' 

It is notable for Its earacd stone work , and the 
worK of the perforated stone wmdoavs In SIdl 
Sayjid’s mosque, the caracd niches of the 
minarsof manj other mosques, the sculptured 
Mrhraht nnd domed and panelled roofs Is so 
exquisite that it will naal anjthiug of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period Fio other 
style 18 so essentially Hindu In complete con- 
trast with this was tho form of architecture 
emplojod bj tic Adll Shahl dynnity of Dljn 
pur 'Ihero la licre relatlaely little trace of 
Hindu forms or details Iho principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur arc tlio Jaral Mnsjid, 
Oagan Mahal, Militar ilalinl, Ibrahim Bnura 
nnd mosque and tho Gol Gumbaz Like tlicir 
predecessors, the Patlians of Delhi, tho Jloghuls 
were a great building race Their stile first 
oegan to evolve lt«clf during tho reign of Akbar 
In a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features Notenorthv among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humajun, and the 
palaces at Patehpur bikri nnd Agra Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore nnd the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most tv plcal 
structures “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the laj Mahal at Agra, Um 
tomb of bis wife Mumtaz Mahal, vins con- 
structed 'ihe MotJ Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant mono 
ment ol his time 
Archaeological Department — As the arch 
mological monuments of India must attract 
the attention ot all Intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know sometiung 
of the Archaeological Department The work 
of this Department is primarily two fold, con 
servation, and research and exploration None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Qovernmentin these directions ti’l 1870 when 


esiietlalh In private iio'n-s-lon and nbo for Mate 
control over the r xcavallon of el dent rites and 
tralh 9 ,ln antiquities I iider the direction ot Kir 
Tolm M irslifill, Kt , c I r , late Director Gcncml 
ot Arch cologv, a compreticnslvc nnd "jsicimtlc 
campalpi of repair nnd I'xcavatlo.i hns been 
proBccuttd, nnd the rrsiilt of It D manlfi st In 
the prescnl nitertd conditions of manj old nnd 
historic bnlltllngs and In tlie scientlllc excava- 
tion of burled sites rtuh iis Taxlln, Pnfall 
putn, Sanelil in the Bhopil Kiatc, 'Warmth near 
Benares, Xahnd i in Bilnr, liianpur In Bengal 
nnd A*agarjunlkondn In Jfndras and In tho Indus 
Vnllej at linnppa In the Piinjah nnd Molicnjo- 
(InifpinSlnU Of all the'O works those of most 
general Interest arc thoafolicnjo dnrocxcaintlons, 
for here the Archeological Department have 
unearthed rcnnlns of prrldstorlc cities dating 
back to 0000 B C nnd further ihe Archmologl- 
ct;' Survey has devoted consldernblo attention to 
the organization and development of museums ns 
centres of research ni{,J education It maintains 
tho arch eological section of tho Indian 3Iuscum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the in), and at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi nnd Lahore, the Central 
\6hn Antiquities Sluscum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxila, Sarnafh, L'nlnnda, Molianjo dnro 
niulHinppa with flic object of keeping the 
small movable nifflquitica recovered at these 
sites In close nssbclation with tho slnictiiral 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural sui roundings 
and not lose focus nnd meaning by being 
transported to some distant place 

u 

The cpigraphlcal material dealt with by tho 
Aiclucological Survey has enabled the history 
iml chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to he established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail ilio “Epigraphla Indica" Is now In tho 
21ht volume a revised edition of tlio Asoka 
msciiplions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brnhmi 


they established the Archmological Survey ot inscriptions is under preparation A volume 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards of non Asokaii Kharoshtlu inscriptions was 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who vras also the published two years ago 


Indian Time 


Por many years Indian time was in a state of 
tiaotic confusion "What was called Madras or 
Lailway time was kept on all the railways and 
ich great centre of population kept its own local 
me, uhich was not based on any common 
jientiflc principle and was divorced from the 
iandards of all other countries It was with 
view to remedying this confusion that the 
lovernment of India took the matter up in 
904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
nd through them to all local bodies, a long 
itter uhich reviewed the situation and made 
rggestioDS for the future The essential points 
1 this letter are indicated below 
“In India ue have already a standard time, 
’hich is Very generally, though by no means 
niversally, recognised It is the Madras local 
me, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
ines throughout India and which is 6h 21m 
Os in adiance of Greenwich Similarly, 
langoon loci^) time is used upon the railwaj'S 
nd telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h 24ni 47s 
head of Greenwich But neither o^ these 
tandards bears a simple and easily remembered 
elation to Greenwich time 
‘The Government of India have several times 
leen addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
ndia and in England, and urged to fall into line 
fith the rest of the civilised world And now 
heEoyal Society has once more returned to the 
■ttack The Committee of that Society which 
idvises the Government of India upon matters 
ionnected with its observatories, writes — * The 
Committee think that a change from Madras**ime 
;o that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 4 
lours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
nent upon the existing arrangements , but that 
'or international scientific purposes the hourly 
!one8ystcm,making the time 5 hours in advatice 
If Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India wouii^ be preferable ’ 

"Eow if India were connected with Europe 
oy a continuous series of civilised nations w’lth 
iheir continuous railway systems all of which had 
idopted the European hour-zone s> stem, it w ould 
Jeimperativeupon India tc conform and to adopt 
be second suggestion But as she is not, and 
IS she IS as much isolated by uncivilised States 
13 Capo Colony is by the ftcean, it is open to 
ler to follow the example of that and some 
ither similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion 

“It 13 believed that this will be the better 
solution There are obvious objections to 
irawing an arbitrary line 'right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the mam lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be- 

accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways , and the substitu- 
Mon for It of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step , while it would, in all 
probability, be stronglj opposed by the railway 

2 


authorities Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
It 13 certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly , while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time. 
It might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India The one great ad vantaee which the second 
possesses over the drst alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

“ It 13 proposed, therefore, to put on ail the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m 
503 They would then represent a time 5 1 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be Imowm as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F and S meaning that the 
standard tims is in advance, of or behind local 
time respectively — Dibrugarh 61 S , Shillong 88 
S , Calcutta 24 S , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F , 
Lahore 33 F , Bombay 39 F , Peshawar 44 F , 
Karachi 62 F , Quetta 62 F 

“ This standard time would be as much as 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
andBangoon, respectively, and since the railway 
sv^tem of Burma is not connected witu that of 
India, and already keeps a time of Its own, 
namely, Kan goon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma It is proposed however, that in- 
stead of using Kangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour in,,ndvanc6 
of Indian Standard Time, or 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97'’30'E longitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries 
“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs lor the whole of the Indian 
Empire Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter whio'i 
must be left to the local community in eacn 
case * 

It IS difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibiht'es of human 
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huh an 7'i7nc, 


I rror Ulin Go\(n)iiiint Rclirnit* left loc il 
l)0di(,s to ilfclilc Mliother or not lli(\ ^oiild 
idopt it Calditl'i dnidul to rttnln It- o»n 
loti' finic nnd to dn\ CaU iitt i tliiu la '•fill 
t\Mtitj-four mlnutia In ndinnic of Standard 
I'lino In liombaj flio Drat rcepjitlon of flit 
pronoaal lias lioalllc, but on roton'-ldpritlon I'n 
CIninbtr of Coinrncrco dodded in faioiir of it 
nnd sodld thP Miinlilpalllj Sub^o<intnll\ flip 
oppoalnK cicinrnt in tlio Mimlcipnliti broin lit 
in asldcreaolutlon.bj Mliich the Municipal do;I s 


iwrr put nt liotnbi t'in nidrh h lliir!> rilti' 
inlniiln b iiliid il-'iidi-d Inu'- fin tlo 
.Tannin all f'l' r d!i n an I t'!''..rapti 

ciotH in fnilla ' r< pu* at fti!!? in ‘'tan lard 
rime. In liiiritia fiip Pur.iii ‘'•andar.l riuK 
Iiftanu uuiiiral < 'iaptia rdalrnlti fo'int r 
falfiitta tlin", Init in il uni at loral tirri' i‘ 
retain'd onl\ In flic lio !« tildi are nnlntairird 
b> tilt 'tunidpalltj an I In fl|p t'lfab’idinipf’ti 
of soiti" ortliodos liindui I liewii-'ro btandarel 
lime la miller •>1 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The aiU'roalmatc standard time of Hl(,b 
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PROVING or WILLS 


In British India if a person has been np 
pointed e\ecutor of tiio will of <a dcccasc'l 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If the will islnavernn- 
cular it has to be olllcially translated into 
English A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to bo dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion The values of immovable properties arc 
usually assessed at 162 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Rs 1,000 no probate duty Is payable , 
up to Rs 9,000 in excess of first Rs I 000 the 
duty IS at 2%, between Rs 10,000 and 
Rs 60,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Rs 60,000 and 1,00 000 the duty pay- 
able Is at 4% and over Rs 1 00,000 the duty 
payable Is @ 5% In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted 

1 Debts left bv tbe deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances 


2, The amount of funeral cxpinses 

3. Property held by tbcdictascd in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial Interest 

The particulars of*nH these Items have to be 
stated in a soparato schedule It Is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and » 
the propcitlCs particularly Immovable pro 
pertles have not •been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished nnd served on such persons as the Court 
thinks arc Interested in the question of the 
grant of probate If no objection Is lodged bv 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will IS shown to have been properly oxcuited 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
IS ordered to be granted 
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. Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


*« Ih^ cn'rfn'‘r ot TniJln h nf^on t’i<' 
nipr'', '>ith r^rarf! Ut rcT-v 'itc 

ccnrnliv fxjrr'*''!] In r'|r'^«, nn. I I' ^ii 
fonm! fW'ibSa in nil r-.-'' to “u'll a co \fr“ o i 
into ctt'Unj l>oivn to rl^.* 1^7 tli'* ro'<l 
v-Jup of {>10 mpi!* {ro it"l. (o,’ ]C'» mill'- of 
pare rlHrr) «'■< npi> oiSni'' 1> to . 

or oni'-'^nl*i of n £, o' d fc* t'la* (t 

►x<*j to ron%i'r{ nip''<~* Into 't<-rilr^ tn ‘••illr, 
oS tie f.n'.l dj'-^r <lw' XU. »1 I't... 

aft^’r 1S7! oiai u lo f'l'' *1 fto-J”*'. o ft fiUf r 
£. ra'’ip‘!ro! wi{!i fo' 1 iii'o iriio r. v t vo Id, 
thcp cart' n ydo ’* 'in 5 j OrTf hr fall In (‘lO 
cxc'inn'’f', rnMI i*t o'i<' U!^^ f!i^ f'- I a ah'- of 
till* r ipaf Urof.;.-! ra loxr ‘a j* in o'<I<' to 
rrcai'J'* a r<r"fU fo* t’lr '■faxa Io'« r* '<) 
to Jho G(n<*onifn* tf India in t> p'-.'. f< jia 
cq’ 1 pavrr'n!/' to la t'adr In I nrla ), and 
alto fo tf!i''P fovUn trao. ml rran." f'o i 

thf ineo srrtiif of< ,<i f. to r .■ 1 tin 

forrro'-n lludnatlo* ' In rtr'n I' t *< 
tohttj In uoa to r'o " I’l' ndn” to "ir Irm 
co'rnpe of ult/r, rnd tlitii foT" sip t’l'- t'O •• 
of t'lc rapt'* bj* ff'tldjtii, t'l'. rlrrn^ '•tn 
tnir In’t'otioii XV, n. to r lt<r xrl e 

of flu rupvf fo 1» -fi. fi.’d t!u ri Iti’roli r* a 
cold jtnnJnnl at *hf r* fo o' J’r K.-Xl 1 to i 
l£oo onvrn-d* llio .niu' of t'u x xx 

nxlntxlncd, *tith Uulr'.irrx it fit rt>''tl(u >■, 
it f*)c profodil rau of 1* <d itt‘1 
Febrnarj l'>20 xlun tl'i* rtr' mntnd'.t'on of 
llip Cotnm'Uopappjlnl/ I tn th'- ftxlo.'ijfx- 
timt ibo rupee a’lOtilJ !« Hide I x 't'l sold and 
not 'Till) tvrlin at X« lr*vad of 1' -Id \ta* 
ndopud Till? xvnxfolloxTid bj fre*tf'tciu • 
Uona (Rec article on CuTtnc SviUm). • 

— tno'lur rnttor In ronni’cllon 
Xxlt’t the exprt' Ion of loorif . ftx*<tnriiff 
In Urm* of nip'ra rr/itilm to tu’ rtplxlmd 
The method oS niiimrleal not i' Ion In India 
differs from flint nlilrh prcxxlls lbroii,''ioiit 
rnropc. J>a'se mimlurs n'o not pnnrfntif. d 
In hundreds of fliou<andi? and million^, but In 
laths iud crofix A Inhli li one Iiiiridnd 
thousand (nrltt'n out as l,0'l,000), and a crorc 
Is one htindre'l HUis or fen inillloris (nrltfen 
out as 1,00,00,000) Con cinuntly, nccnrdlnp 
to the cxchanpe value of the nipif, a la) h of 
tuptea (Hi; 1 00,000) may be read ns flic crjul- 
vaicnt of £10,000 before 187*’, and as the cqul 
talent of (a’miit) £0 007 filer 180D, nhlle a 
crore of rupec-s (Its 1,00,00,000) may slmllt rl> 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 befo’-e 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £000 007 
after 1800 With the rupee at Is Od a lal ti 
Is equivalent to £7,300 and a croro Is equiva- 
lent to £7„0,000 • 

Coinage — rinally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee h dlv’dcd InUi 10 annas, a frnc 
n tu ®®'’^rDonly used for many purposes by 
noth Indhas and Doropcans Tl’c anna was 
formerly reckoned ns lid , It may now be 
ronsldercl as exactly correspondInR to Id 
the anna Is atcaln sub-dlvldcd into 12 pies 

Weights — The vnrjoiis systems ofnclRlits 
osM In India combine uniformity of scale 
"itli liaiRen'’c variatlops in the weiRht of units 


Tb.- ftfile nx /I jen'-mllt thro uhatil N'orlli’ni 
Inl'i, rnd Ins romnonlv In ’drdrns an I 
I'Oiibay.ma) b* thus rxp'(-'‘d om- !innndv= 
40 fiifx, OT* Fre'-_10 eldl'aJ s o' P'' filas 
file artnal v-'iKhf n' a i-f i^r .a-fx crc-'iv from 
U ''let ’o dbi lit, '’Ud f'e,i fre i xllHte to 
lilx' e, fi it in the .{•'ltd'’' 1 w (lu inia [- 
I*"! ,.f ilrx 1 ff) (the eXT'* X I !"ht of thf rtipni 
"0 1 flio fiT' thus 'i'h« d 0 i7 jb , ai I the 
I tv lUd ‘•2 X' lb ihf standard is i" d in 
ofiojal rrf orl. 

Jlftnll — If* ralri latlnc rc*-'l! j 'ir-v, |i 
d re ’or 1 In In Six h to rtp < * tlir n In 
fr'" f of .-rij! to t’u ru, '*'• Till X I en p Irr- 
'•IixiRev h-t vx’u lx !ui' the auio lilt rf IIIOIUV 
'o b I !! f'’* fhr .x'lii qiantit .but tiequx ti 
'/ fo i>r o) 'xltu d {i>* the f i!,ie «'i cxiiiii oi (loijr 
In fi'lur x-r-d', j rir < In Iridlx '•r qianfl'x 
I rlo-* ro* p 0 U; I'inx \\b» i the p-uri o' 
qp I itltv t ->'• up, "iH o( poip' /• t u xpx th it the 
pier ii'.s pti u do, XII, X hlrh Is n' fir t fl„lit 
ji*pbx!iip to an 5 nrli'h rc'l.r It m-x, 
•uixoVi-r, br pi- )'ioi.-l t’ xt qi)XM!l( prii-i - 
x'r lit "I'O’i t’u r t'ni no i In I n„Ix id r pr 
clxdv at f rll f’loj X here p ii • x’-ortlr of 
ni 1 iv j,rf pr*!'-* rx 1 b bought I - lili i . 
are roniTPon!) fil’d at a va- In' niiuilur (o* th" 
F'lillln'* If it 111 d< Iff I to ronxift quautitv 
p'loi-x f-op) Judl-u into 1 u„!lrh di uouiiux'lon'’ 
xxifho’it bxxll rrro 1 * e to ii’u u v orln x (x lilih 
xrotild oft' n br ti I'b 'In„), till folloninr Fcxle 
! XV be a foptr'l — bax' 1 upix'x t’le a'*uuiplion 
fh'f f rri . is ( xaellj 2 lb , rnd that the value 
of the rupr" remain' ro utanl at is }d , 1 vei r 
pfe nip'e~(fthout) 3 H> for 2x , 2 reers per 
rtip'f- (shout) Pi lb for 2 , and »o oa 

flic na nr of t’le upll for s piarc inex'urc- 
mi 'It In India f.fnerall> h t'u lnyfiti, vxhirb 
axrlfx Rreatl) In dllfrrxnt p iris of the eountrv 
Hut nri is liivc bc"i rxji*i (d In this xxork 
rltlur In pquxre inllrs or in aercs 

Proposed Ilcforms — hidlnn xteichl» and 
miavurth liav(< ijevir betn svtlhd u;>on an 
on,aiil‘ d lia 1' sult'dilp for commi'rce and 
trade cliaracterl'llc of the mndrrn nRC They 
v.arv from totn to to vu and vllla'„o to village 
in a xxa, tint could onlv xrork satl-fiirtorllv 
FO lone a“ the dealings of towns ami villnpcs 
VT(ro Felt contained aiul htfore roads and rati 
xnys oiKiinl up trailc betxvcon one and llio 
otliVr It la pointed out that in I'liRland a 
hoRslii ad of xxine contains 03 Ralloiis and a 
lioRiiliead of boor onlv 51 Rallous , that n biialiel 
of com xxcIrIis 10 lbs In Sunderland and 2 10 lbs 
In Conixxail, that the J iiRlish Ftone xxeiRht 
represents 11 ibs in popular estimation, but 
only 5 Ibs , If XTO nre xxelRbinR rHrs, and riplit 
for meat, but 0 lb® for rliocfse Similar 
Instances are mulllplled in India by at least 
as many times ns India is biRgcr than Eng- 
land If wo take, for Instance, the maund 
denomlnalton of vrelRlit common nil over 
India, VTo Bhall find that in a Riven city tlicro 
arc nearly ns many maunda as there nro articles 
to wtiRh If xx-p consider the maund as be- 
txrecn dlslrlcl and district the state of affairs 
is XTorse Thus In tbe United ProvtncLS alone, 
the rauund of sugar wciRlis 48i seers in 





Couiai^i, nVifj/;/? ani Mni^urc> 


'loin Mullfri# lifer'll 1 1 

Acr-i. wO In Mondnbnd ^ li In ilnr" M'lir, 
r.O In Bifflll). -I'’ In I>*il>id. ■if*} In ‘■liMi- 
liditinvur. 01 In Oo^h-tncnrsr 'J li" frifoi.d 
\nrl(''' throiiRliont »ll li.din Irom llif llTknl 
lit tallnt^j m.iind of hJ y? lb- lolli'* J ftrtof> 
mnuiid ol7Jlb». 10 or 11 dr^ , lb'- I'-itnb'J 
muuulof C8 lb* , rihlrb npinn ! 11} Mi»n( p 
to tb(» lorf«t 111 jnrttni III tii uind In u»o nt tbi 
ini'! IJoiiot, find flK* '!adr<< mmr/il irl’lil 
ron.o iiutborltit ’ idJiinti ni d51b! and t)tb''f< 
at lb- and 'O on 

Committees of Infitilrj — rtn 'a nr, rn'O 3 
l\ pic li insi iiucH irbU b "ti mnnlidl'd Indcli 

nit 1 } Tb'n nro \ irhtloni of iirti d'tnl 
of wenttn*' md nu asiin i In rut} part of India 
llip lo'^is to tridi nri-'liiP from tbc ronfinl'i* 
and tbc trouble ubbli tbW rtal- of thinr 
cm ei nrt. benj Miinielpil and rointncrcln 
bodies nre rontlnimllj r, turnlnt, to thr probt* ii 
■with a vi'u to del bins a iiraetici! icb' n. 
ot relorni 'Ilie Suiirotne and I’wilnclal (mv 
ermni nis bate mule \nnoiis nttMn)iis diirin 
10 scats pi'-t to Md\c tlie prolib n of unUir i 
iinltji of iTiiphts and ini isun •, nnd ro'onittr 
and ttiidc base titdlab d about tlie ipu tloi 
for the past cenlurj lb, Indian railitns 
and GoscnmiLi't dipattnunt-* adopted 
gtandard tola (IbO pralns), tcor (SO tola-*) nri 
IT annd (40 seers) and It wa« bopi'd tliat tbi 
vtould act as a aiiccivefnl *• b ad " wide 
■would ptaduills be followed b} trade tlirousl 
out the cniinrc, but tlie cxpi ctation has nii 
iMscn tcilised 

The Goicrnmcnt of India considered tb 
whole question In consultation .ritb the nri 
vtnclal Goaerntnents In 1800 1801 and anrioi 
special Stops base at dlltcrent times bee 
taken In didrrent parts of India Ibc Got 
eminent of Bomba} appointed a cominlft' 
In 1911 to roikc proposals for reform for tl 
Bomba} 1‘rcsidcucj llieir final itjiort ir 
not been piiblisbcd, but tbe\ presented 1 
lOlli an ad anfenm rci>ort vrbicb has her 
Issued for public dlseiission In brief, it poln 
out the practical imiTOssibllit} of procccdli 
b\ compulsora measures affccllnq the who 
of India Ihc Committee st itcd that over tl 
Greater part of the Bomba} I’residenc} 
standard o£ wclphts and measures would ! 
heartily welcome b} the people Tbca tlioug 
that legislation compulsonly npidlcd o\ 
largo areas subject to man} dl\er=o com 
tions of trade and social life would not rcsi 
In bringing about tlio desired reform so buccc, 
fully as a ‘ lead ” supplied b} local Icgislatl 
based on practical experience Ibe wa 
of coherence, saioir faire, or the means of i 
operation among the people at large point 
to tins conclusion Iho Committee point 
out that a good example of the results tl 
will follow a good lead is apparent In the Bi 
Khnndesli District of the Presidency, win 
the District Officer, Mr Simcox, gradual 
during the course of three years, induced t 
people to adopt throughout the district u 
form weights and measures, the unit of wcu 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains I 
the committee abstained from rccommcndi 
that the same weights and measures siioi 
be adopted over the whole I’rosidenc}, p 
ferrrng that a neir system started m any ni 
should be as nearly as possible similar to 1 
best system already preaqilipg them 
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The History of India in Outline. 

■9 


I7o history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summaiy must suffer froii the 
same defect Even a' wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist m the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archaaologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up co the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him manj 
allurmg and mysterious fields for speculation 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea ”, and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science But 
from the Jataka stones and the Puranas, 
much vamalfe information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable t* go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers 
The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu Recent excavations by the 
Archmological Department m the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Mohenje Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further They have uncovered sites of cities 
hearing the marks and containing the relicsiof a 
high Civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
^eatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits severafof 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B C , or 
thereabouts as his stattin 3 point At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza- 
far supenor to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
wim overran the Deccan _^nd the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the ^Aryans Of these two civiliz- 
‘•l? *°rces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
Of the Arjan kingdoms the first of which there 
Is authentic record is that of llagadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was in, or near, this power- 
mi kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
tDoir origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
uimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
or Gautama Buddha The King mentioned 
"■as a contemporary of Darius auto<’rat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B C ) who annexed the 
Indus Valley and formed from Ills conquest 
satrapy wh'ch paid as tribute the 
?5,?‘rti‘0nt of about one nullion sterling Do 
miicd history, however, does not become pos 
Bib e Until the Invasion of Alexander m 326 B C 


Alexander the Great 

That ereat soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aomo", 
on the Upper Indus In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river at Ohmd, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelnm) and 
Akeslnss (Cheuab) The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fieet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander s march through Jlekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of NParchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrativ^e 
of the Invasion but 13 not part of the history 
of India Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months m India and left behind him offleerf 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized 

The leader of the revolt against Alexandei’s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B C ) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B C when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B C ) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions This king, m an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children ” 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result tiiat ” Buddhism” 
which bad hitherto been a merely local sect In 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed Into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents This is Acoka’s claim to be re 
membered , this it is which makes bis reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
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With the end ol the penod of marcln, the 
political historj' of India centres round the 
Bajputs One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Cliauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Bathors (circ 1040 AD) and 
the dvnastv then founded bv tiiat branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous In India Later in the same 
century the Chauhans were united, and by 
1163 one of them could boast that be had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindhjas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi alreadj a fortress 
a hundred years old The sen of this con- 
queror was Prithwi Eaj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new cnilizatiou that had been e^oUed out 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that agc| 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Eajput states and in the two 
great philosophical si’stems of Sankaracharja 
(mnth century) and Eamanuja (twelfth cen- 
turv) The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived onlv in Magadlia at 
the time o3 the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the ner* faitb 

Mahomedan India 

The wave of Mahomedan Invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
mdia, m amd less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet In 632 But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar A descendant of his Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids Into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apari as 
Mmtan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath In 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the hJtle 
temtory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed I 
Ghon capable of carving C 3 it a kingdom stretch- 
hom Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal 
Prithwi Kaj, the Cbauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
Was himself defeated in the following year 
"jdfidmed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
U206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
Wvemed by satraps, was split up into what 
y®*'® practically independent sovereignties 
nf fT?®® satraps, Qutb-ud-dm, the slave ruler 
Of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
ana IS remembered by the great mosque he 
Dunt near the modern Delhi Between hie 
and that of the Mughale, which began in 
ro^o, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
Fn®d and fought and built beautiful build- 
mgs, stand out with distmction One of these 
(1296-1 -iid), whose many ex- 
pemtloM to the south much weakened the 
rol? and who proved himself to be a 

RvT vT administrator Another was Piroz 
*3?, * house of Tughlaq, whose adnunis- 
xSinv.” many respects admirable, but 

anded, on his abdication, in confusion 
m the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 


1 1413), the kmgdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
I Ind'a was for seven months at the mercy of the 
, Turkish conqueror Taimur It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Slkandar Lodi, began to recover His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
I that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
In 1520, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty 
The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
in capital other than Delhi up to this date 
were of compamtivo unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmcdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
[greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
! as on land In the South various kings of the 
Bihmani dvnasty made names foi themselves 
especiallv m the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijavanagar Of importance 
ateo was Add Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dvnasty of Add Slmhis It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dvnasty, and built tbe great mOsque for 
which Bijapur is famous 

The Mughal Empne 
As one draws near to modern times It be 
comes impossible to present anjiihing like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole Detached threads in the 
story hav e to bo picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Jlahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended bis kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into cx.le by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended m 1545, 
The 5ur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part ol his old king- 
dom When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals Kor was Akbar well 
served, but his career ol conquest was almost 
unmterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buddings — the tomb' of 
his lather at SIkandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful ol 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi The 
quarrels of his sons led to tbe deposition of 
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nih ' limperor’s rule ^^nR one of constniit 
Intrigue nnd fighting In ou'rj illriclioi), the 
most Important of bis vnrs biing a tnu)t\ IKt 
scars’ struggle against the Mnratlua of the 
Ifcccan wnot unUtr the IcukrRliipof Shlsaji, 
became a verj ponerful faction in Inomn 
politics Ills bigoted attitude towards 
nindulsm made Aumngreb all the more 
anxious to cstabllali ids Empire on a Arm ba-< » 

In the Boutli, but lie was unable to hohi bis 
many conauests. and on ids death (170/) tin 
Emnire, for whlcli b's tlirco sons were flgldlng 
could not be held togctlicr Iidcrnal dimrdcr 
and Maratba encroachments contimu d during 
the reigns of bis successors, and in 17 Jo n frc«b 
danger appeared in tlio person of ^ndir Sliab, 
the Persian conqueror, who carriid all litfort 
him On his ulthdrnnal, Icaahig Mahomed 
Sliab on the throne, ttic old intrigues n com- 
menced and the Manillas bigin to make tlie 
most of the opportunity ofTtred to them b\ 
puppet rulers at Delhi and hj almo-t uni- 
versal discord throughout what liad hem tlio 
Mughal Empire 'Iherc is little to add to tlit 
history of Jfa/iomedan /nd/a Entferonf con/ /fin- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the lOtli contun, but their territory an I power 
had long since dwapprared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British 

Eiuopcun Settlements 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to Indti in 
1498 was what turned tiic thougiits of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East Tint idea was soon ruilired, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant c\pcditions were 
gent to India and the first two Mccroys In 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque— laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day la the hands of its c iptors, and the 
countless rums of churches and forts on the 
shores of 'Western India, ns also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wllch the 
Portuguese endeaaoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defend 
their settlements There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St Francis Xavier in the latter But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant dram of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
most intolerable The )unotion of Portugal 
with Spam, which lasted from 1680 to 1610 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
m the East with the Dutch and English The 
Dutch had little difBculty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax tlicir hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi 
lisation and of the once powerful Bast India 
Company of the Netherlands 


llm iir^t Im’ll'h allMiipt'' lo ri ach India 
elite from 1106 whin Cibot frlul to find th'' 
North-Mut jiasnag", and tin ' nt‘,< rniit* were 
aptiUd nil ttiroiigli tli’ ‘i\l<'intti cuitiiri 
llic flnt 1 iikll'^hman t-o land in India h raid 
lo lia\( b( ( ri one Tiiomaa St< ph (1579) who 
W13 followid hv a nnmlit.r of m'-rclianl ndvrti 
turpr>, but trade bcti.ifn tli" two countries 
really dat's trom ICOO ihin 1 Ilz.ahrth liicor 
porated the List India Comi>any vtIiIcIi liad 
been formed In I/mdon 1 actorlf’S In India 
ntrt founded onlv after l’ortu<ua*e and Dutch 
podllon ha 1 h'en ovi rrome nolahlv In tin 
sea fight off bwiilly (Stnnli) In 1912. I'hr 
first factory, at Sural wan for many ytari 
the nioal Important Lin,lidi foithold In the 
Ei't Its estahlhhmi nl ma followid by 
othora, inehiding I ort St Georg', Madras, 
(ICtO) nml llurhll (1051) In the hUtorv 
of tIusL tarlv \iira of BrifMi intcrprinf In 
India the ci' ion of Bombay (IhOl) aa part of 
ttie dowrr of Cifhirine of Bmganza atanda out 
as a land mark It aho llln'‘irntia Ih'' vreak 
iifi^s of the I’ortiigur-o at tine dntf, since In 
return the IClng of England undertool to pro- 
tt-ct the VoiiiH'iicsL in InilSn ngoto'f fbiJr 
foes— the Marnthaa end tin Dutch Cromwell 
b\ Ills ‘rcaty of 1051, had already obtained 
from tlie Portuguenp an ncknowledgmi at of 
Engliind's right to trade In the I aat , and 
that right was now threatened not bv Ibe 
Portuguese, but by Shall and by’ the gem ral 
disorder prcvalint In India Accordingly In 
1080, the Companv turned Its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its Intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such n large rtvtmic as may bo the foun 
datlon of a large, well grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come Not 
much came of this nnnomicenicnt for some 
tinn?, and no stand could bo made in Bengal 
agahist the depredations of Aurangreb The 
foundations of Calcutta (1000) could not bs 
laid bv Job Cliarnock until after a humlliit 
In?^ peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difhcultlcs in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of ^y immediate change for 
the better The union of the old East India 
Companv vvlth the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to It took place in 1708, and 
tor anme vr-ara peaceful development followed , 
though Bombay was alwavs exposed by sea to 
athagks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to rfttacks from the Marathas 
The latter danger was felt also In Calcutta 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Eelgwln in Bomb’fiy threatened to stifle tlie 
Infant settlements The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
''as in this respect peculiarly fortunate , the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungior to Hastings and Baffles, contains 
many names ol men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known 
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Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course But the schemes of the 
Emperor Cljarles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian traae were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow 
ing outline of the development of British rule 

The French Wars 

"When war broke out between England and 
France In 1744, the French had acquired a 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the HlEam’s who ruled m the Car- 
natic The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it 
The treaty or Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English The fighting had sho#n the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown m the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by Ins capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot This war arose from Duplcix sup- 
porting candidates lor the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees One of Dupleix's officers, the Marquis 
do Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and In return the Northern CirSars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French This territory, however, was cap- 
tnred by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1750-03) Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France Lally, who had been sAt 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St David and injcsted Sladras But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Cooto 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingco put an end to the 
1 rench ambitions of Empire in Southern India 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to Its present existence as a French colony In 
miniature j 

Battle of Plassey 

VhUe the English were fighting the third 
trench war In the South they became Involved 
in difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
oaula had acceded to pqwer The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
iiircatcncd by that ruler who demanded they 
Should surrender a refugee and should cease 
ouiiding fortifications Thev refused and 
no marched against them with a large army 
some of the English took to their ships and 
made oil down the river, the rest surrendered 
••ni rnto the jail known as the 

"“ck Hole ” From this small and stifling 
room 23 per-ons, out of 14C, came out alive 
tne next daj Clive who was at Madras, 
linmedLatch sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 


Watson's squadron, recaptured the torn 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
gore The Nawab Siraj-ud-DauIa then took 
the side of the French, and CIivc, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery agamst the Nawab's host of ovei 
50,000 The lesult was the historic battle ot 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, after he^i 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
tho Nawab Mir Jafar was put on the tlironc 
at Mursbldabad, and the price of this honour 
woo put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Companv of the lanu round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty tour 
Parganas In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops agamst the French 
m Madras and in person led a force again'-t 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, m each case with success From 17C0 
to 1765 Clive was In England During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim In his 
place This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an array, and began to 
Intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh He 
soon found, m a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and tho first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising m Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepo^ s 
were massacred, but his trained regiment 
were defeated at Ghena and Oodeynullah, ard 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh But In 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from tho guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Bu\ar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor, 
“Two landmarks stand out in liis policy Firsx,, 
ho sought the sni stance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor Se- 
cond, he desired to punfv the Companv’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gams, and bj 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Govcrnor=hip of Clue 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and bad set up a Bvstem of 
Government in Bengal by which the Englisb 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while tho criminal jurisdiction was vested 
In the Nawab Tlio performance of Ins sc 
cond task, the purification of tho Companv 's 
service, was hotlv opposed but carried out 
He died in 1774 by lus own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous vent cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
" great and meritorious serv ices to his country ” 
Warren Hastings 

The dual system of government that Cine 
had set up proved a failure and IVarrcn Hasting-* 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carrv out 
the reforms settled bj tho Court of Directors 
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6’ dans, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Eaiput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Aolkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory Thus Lord Hastings established the 
' British power more firmly than ever, and when 
f he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States ont- 
T Side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
I tical system and British interests were pet 
, manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
1 Singapore Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1823-28) 
I are memorable lor the first Burmese war and 
, the capture of Bharatpur The former opera. 

1 tion was undertaken owing to the Insolent de- 
I mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermcre (1 826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
yeais earlier A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British intervention 

Social Reform 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord "William 
Bcntlnck, fas the next Governor-General 
His epitaph by Macaulay, sajs “ He abo- 
lished cruel rites , he effaced humiliating 
distinctions , he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion , his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge ” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him j 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but weie eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Salt, or widow -^urn- 
inc, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captam Slecman — of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thaj'i In 1832 he 
annexed Cacbar, and, two years later, Coorg 
3 he Incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forsed 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration — where jt jemamcd until 1881 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the fimt steamship tlmt made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favoar of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished The new Chai^r Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized their ijosition as 
rulers of an Indian Empire In trust for the 
Crown By it the whole admmistration, as well 
as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Ga'crnor-Gcneral in 
^uncil, and authority was given to create a 
J residency of Agra Before his retirement Ben- 
Hack assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
Wes'! of consolidation since Warren Hastmgs In 
i '74 became the fet Governor-General of Tort 
William Sir Charles Metcalfe, bemg senior 
Member of Council, succsedcd Lord William 
Bentinck, and during Ins short tenure of ofiice 
wrried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
*or giving entire liberty to the press 


Afghan Wars 

’Sllth the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “ piomoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India , ” but his administration was 
almost exclusively compnsed in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged In its tram 
the annexation of Smd, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India The first Afghan war was under 
taken partly to counter the Enosian advance 
in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed The latter 
object was easily atkilned (1839) and for two 
years Afgljanistan remained In the military 
occupation of the British In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sm William Macnaghten eullered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months' delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
I at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was tlie only survivor who reached 
the latter city Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad, 
One force under Gen Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) The 
bazaar at Kabul wis blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and thi army returned to India 
leaving Dost Maliomed to take undisputed 
possession of ins throne The drama ended 
with a bombastic prorlamation from Lord 
Elknborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnatb 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni 

Sikh Wars 

Lord EEenborough’s other wars — the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — ^were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General 4 soldier Gov emor-Gcneral was 
not unacceptable, for it Was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs Eanjit Singh, the founder of the Sikb 
Kingdom, bad died in 1839, loy al to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier Ho left no son capable of ruling, 
and the lhalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure Us strength 
with the British sepoys The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Smgh and Tej Singh, to obtam the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and Invading British territory Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Cominander-in-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Eerozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobnon The Sikhs were driven across the 
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non-combatants, and held out for 22 dajs, sur 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they shojild have a safe conduct as far as 
Allal abad They were embarking on the 
bolts on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered m 
Cairnpore to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just 
before Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief In Lucknow a 
smill garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardship* 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
not Anally delivered until Sir Cohn Campbell 
nrrived in November Fightmg continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colm Campbell 
finally reduced, and m Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi 

Transfer to the Crown 

With the (md of the mutiny there began a 
new era in Inrlia, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Governnlent of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tan of State, assisted by a Council of Afteen 
members At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy The 
- European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Koyal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished On November 1, 1858, the VidBroy 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced. Aid 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to thosJ offices m the Queen's 
^rvice for which they might be qualiOed 
iiic aiin of the Government was to be the bene- 
ut of all her subjects in India — “ In their pros- 
^rlty will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
1 ” Peace was proclaimed in July 

roo9, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
on tour in the norihem provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
inem tlmt the " policy of lapse ” was at an end 

F other important reforms marked 
m ® closing years of Canning’s Viceroy altv 
‘ nU® ^ndia Councils Act (1861) augmented tho 
^9^®^or General’s Council,* and the Councils 
01 Madras and Bombay bv adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
By another Act of the same 
r.^'tGlgh Courts of Judicature were consti- 

increased debt of 
James Wilson Was sent from England 
Mrrf® P'oancial Member of Council, and to 
I customs system, income tav, 

outy, and State paper currency The 
office had broken down the Viceroy's 
eaith His succcsior. Lord Elgin, lived only 


a few months after his arrival in India, and 
was succeeded hy Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the “saviour of the Punjab” 

Sir John Lawrence 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three the 
artillery was to be almost wholly Europeans 
The re-organisation was earned out in spite of 
Ananclal difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern , but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while there-organising 
process was being carried on Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 
down the principle for the Arst time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personalia responsible for takmg 
every possible means to avert death hy starva- 
tion He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col (Sir Richard) Strachev Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted 
One seriously threatened the tea Industry in 
Bengal The other was tho consequence of 
the wild gamblmg in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil ‘'Var 
The “ Share Mania,” however, did no perma 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
‘ an Assistant Magistracy to tho Vicerovalty 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
I Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the impulse to local self-government He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo 
lish the intcr-provincial customs lines Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by evtending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convicc 
settlement of tho Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872 6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chieAy in the province of 
Anance A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
oU by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma The follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaik war of Baroda for mis gov emment, and_ 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
■Wales (the late King Edward VII) The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mavo was Viceroy had given great pleasure tc 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown The Prince of "Wales 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
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loialty to tlio JJntisl) Jtfij, and V'l« 

I niiri-'cmcnt w I*) Ki' on to the growth of this 
S^Xn, in a durbar ot great magnlflctncc 
hl d on January Ut, 1877, on the f imous Jlidgt 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria waa procliinnd Lni 
press ol India The Viceroy ot tint t me. 
Lord Latton, had, however, to deal with i 
situation ot unusual difficulty Two succe-alyc 
years ot drought produced. In 1877-78, tlic 
worst laminc India had Knoiin The most 
strenuous cxertionB were made to mitigate it« 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing gram , but the loss ol lltc was 
estimated at 6i millions At tills time 
also Algban affairs once more became 
prominent 

Second AfjJban War 

The Amir, Sher All, was lound to be intriguing 
with Russia and tliat fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British nussion led to the second 
Afghan War The British forces adtanced bj 
three routes — the Klijbcr, the Kurrirn, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan Slier AH 
fled and a treaty was made with ins son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English env oy to Kabul Eurtlicr oper 
ationa were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberta advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Cluirasia A rising of 
the tribes followed. In spite ot Sir D Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyi and Ins advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A pretender. Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment ol peace, defeated Gen Burrows’ 
brigade at Malwand, and invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har After the British withdrawal lighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir ot Afghanistan until his death in 1901 


Biirimsc w ir bu inu mei'^arv owing to 
truculent ifUtudi of Ling liiltnw and his i 
triguc'' witti foreign J’owirs 'JIk cv)irdition, 
uiidi r {jcmrii I’n ndi re I'-t, orciipir d Wandala> 
vtillioiit dilliuiltv and Kiiu llilbaw was exiled ^ 
itatnagirl, where lii dir d on Ibtii Dccembrr 1010 
Ills dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
toBrltlsh India on the Jstot Januarj, 1880 

The niiS5>inn Menace 
Of gmter importance at the time trerc the 
me isiires taken to mat a po-’slblc, and ns it 
tlicn ippinnd a probable, attack on India by 
Russia Tlitbc prep iratloii", wliich cost 
over two million sttrling, were hurried on 
because of a collLlon wlilcli occurred bo 
tween Ru'^ian and Afglian troops at rcnjdcb, 
during tile delimitation of the Afclian frontier 
towards Contral Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of viar bj Great Britain 
War was averted, hut the Ftnjdch incident 
liad called ntteiition to a nicnace that was to 
be felt lor ntarlj a generation more , it had 
also served to elicit from the rrinccs ol India 
an unanimous offer ot troops and mono in case 
of need Tliat offer bore fruit under tlic next 
Viceroy, Lord Lan=downc, when the present 
sjsttm of Imperial Service Trotps was orga- 
nised ^ Under Lord Lansdownc’s rule also the 
defences of the North-W’estern I rontlcr were 
strcngtliened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Lari) Roberts, who was then Comman 
der in Chief in India Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakbi 

On the Noiih-Eastcrn 1 rentier there occurreS 
(1801) in the small State ot Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated ns 
inqtiry on the spot by Mr Quinton, tbe ChicJ 
Commisuoncr of Assam Mr Quinton, tht 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a ronfercncc and 


In the meantime Lord Lytton liad resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal ol the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for bis scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction ot the crimmal courts in the Dis 
tncts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
In 1884 Other reforms were the re establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboh 
tion by the Finance Jbnister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) ol a number ol cus- 
toms duties Lord Duflerin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon m 1884, bad to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to hold a'durbar at Rawalpindi 
lor the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted m the strengthening of British 
lelatlons with that ruler In 1885 a third 


thn escort ignommiously retreated This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilllantlv de- 
feated Manipur wCa occupied bv Britlsli 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent Lord 
Lansdowne s term ol office was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials In them ^legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free com 
age ol silver (1893) 

Fiontier Campaigns 
Lord Elgin, whp succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
m 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit ol Rs 2} crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
Is Id ) To meet this the old five per cent Im 
port duties were reimposed on a number ot 
commodities, but not on cotton goods' and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece goods, but not to yarn The re-organisa 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been earned out when a number of risings 
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occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — vrhich had 
come undei» British influence two years pre- 
viously ^hen Sir H M Durand oad demarca. 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries ot 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force Two jcars 
after the Wazirs, Swatm, and Mohmands at- 
tached the British positions in JIalakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khjbei Pass Peace 
was only established alter a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) in which -50,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost This was In itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the senous and widespread 
famine of 1890-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to noting, and clscuhcre to the ap- 
pearance m the \crnacular prCbS of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
\7ith famine and plague Lord Curron also, 
who siiccceded Lord Blgin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 thomyclc of bad harvests came to an 
end, but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
frost it were returned at over one mi!I*'»n Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
dir’cted his attention, onlv a few can bo mcn- 
tioced here some indeed claim that his great- 
esi work in India was not to be found in any 
ore department but was in fact the general 
gracing up of the administration which he 
Bchieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work lie had at once 
to turn his attention to tlio North-Wcat Fron- 
tier The British garrisons bojond our boun- 
I dary were gradually witlidrawn and replaced 
I bv tribal levies, and British forces were* con- 
r centrated in British territory behind them as 
B support An attempt was made to clicck 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
ras pushed forward The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million Jpon 
repressive mea°urcs and only found it necessary 
ro institute one blocKad J (against the JIahsud 
Waziris) 18 the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the JIalakand, the Kliyber, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
new North-W'est Frontier Province, under 
f, Chief Commissioner directlv responsible to 
the Government of India That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Ealiman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
nf,^ understanding with his successor Habib- 
nirah In 1904 the attitudlb of the Dalai Lama 
P.‘ •'■met being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus 
band The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor 

his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
mn It 'n'^ibh, in accordance with the recom- 
menoations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
fl'^ed the value of the rupee at 1* id , 
wu in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created 
■ine educational reforms that marked this 


Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere chief 
among them was tlie Act of 1904 reorganising 
tho governing bodies of Indian Universities 
Under the head of agrarian reform must bo 
mentioned tho Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks Tho efficiency 
of tho Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Comraander-ln-Chlcf) by the re armament 
of the Indian Armv, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of tho trans- 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position^ as partners in admlnistmtlon, and he 
founded' tho Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to tho sons of ruling and 
aristocratic famlllvs In 1902 tho British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of tho Assigned Districts of Borar 
In return for an annual payment of 25 hkhs 
Tho accession of King Edward VII was pro 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 Lord Curzon returntd to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office. Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted ns Viceroy 
during his absence The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and tlio crea 
tlon of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to emover tho 
systematic neglect of tho trans Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for tho re-adjustment of relations 
between tlie Army hcadquaiters and tho Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain tho support of tho Homo 
Government Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Mmto, the grandson of a former Gov cr- 
nor-Gcneral It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for tho unrest whieh 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction Into open sedition 

Outside Bcngalattempts to quell the disafloc- 
tlon by tho ordinary law were fairly successful 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of pome kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to bo passed to meet the situation, tnz — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury Concurrently with 
those legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member 

AS regards foreign policy. Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
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down Mr C R Das, ono of Mr Gandlii’s chief 
lieutenants, decided to assoeiato with thoLcgfsh- 
ture— osteu's^bly to destroy the reforms, hut 
actually because he and many otlicrs had grown 
tired of a policy of more negation Tho downfall 
of non co-operation was further signalled by 
the election of a great Sw arajlst, Mr V J Patel, 
to be President of tho Legislath c Assemblj — an 
office which he held until the summer of 1030 


When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading 
in 1926, the prospects of peace Improacd It 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should e'ramlne the Indian Reforms within ten 
years of tho inception of the Government of 
India Act In 1927 both the British Gov eminent 
and tho Government of India agreed that the 
Commission should be appointed as carlj as 
possible Accordingly, in tho autumn, It was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should bo members of a 
new Statutory Commission Their appoint- 
ment was the occasion of a new outburst 
neither Mr Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission It was to be 
boycotted from the start Tho chief complaint 
was that all the members of tho Commission 
were Europeans The Congress party, and even 
the moderate^ demanded in its place a Round 
Table Conference and tho promise, if not the 
Immediate offer, of Dominion Status The 
boycott, however, was not very effective One 
ly ono tho Provincial Councils decided to co 
iperate with the Simon Commission the Lcglsla- 
-ivo Assembly, almost alone among tho Legisla- 
tures, stood consistently for boycott Yet it is 
significant that before tho Simon Commission 
lad published its report, tho Viceroy not only 
innounced that tho goal of Government in India 
svas Dominion Status, but Invited reprcsontatlv es 
of India to a Round Table Conference In London 
he stood where tho moderates and half Ahe 
Congress had stood two years before Mean- 
whUe, Congress became still more o'ctromist 
m January 1929, Mr Gandhi announced that 
If India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead the campaign for Indcprji 
dence Ho kept his word, and the Lahore 
'^aa^ess of December 192fK under tho guidance 
n Tavvharlal NeliJu rather than Mr 

Gandhi, voted In favour of Independence 
■1 struggle began in earnest in March 

1930 to Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
?® made an imposing march from 
^medabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed 
^on co operation was In full swing For a 

vrae Bombay was virtually n Congress 
mty There were numerous arrests, and before 
Ip closed, there were to be in India no 
less than fifty thousand people incarcerated 
for pohtical offences 

®ojornment of Lord Iswln was assailed 
TO au sides Some condemned it hecause it 
Tpnr others condemned it because it w as 

. Its conduct had a curious reaction 
opinion m England, which 
TOssessed the dubious advantage of a minority 
°J®™™ont At one time the Conservatives 

“Sm^ding the recall of Lord Irwin 
mcial Governors were criticised 
iirle.pt S®*^ inactivity In the summer few 
('rmfi^®® success foc the Round Table 
a ^^® Simon Commission published 

®P°rt that was condemned by practically 


everv party in India it was practically a 
still born Report Events liad moved too 
rapidly The Round Table Conference, howev er, 
proved to be the culminating point of a world 
wide interest in tho Indian political struggle 
The Princes, at first, assumed the lead They 
stood for a Federal Government in which the 
States and British India should be partners At 
once the extremists, who had intended to ignore 
the Conference, showed the keenest concern The 
Conference, despite all evil prognostications, 
represented the voice of India 
In Februarj 1031 the Round Table Conference 
delegates returned to India on the understind- 
Ing that there was to be a second Round Tiblo 
Conference in London, but that meanwhile 
certain problems, such ns that of separate com 
munal electorates, wee to bo worked outamong 
thcmstlvcs in India Tho first tiling they did 
on their return was to attempt to persuade 
Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and participate In the Conference 
Congress, however, wore in bitter mood , manv 
local committees oven did their best to prevent 
tho decennial census in February from beiog an 
accurate indcc to tho state of the population 
There were a number of feverish conferences 
between Lord Irwin, Mr Gandlil, and Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru Sir Gandhi and other pro- 
minent Congress leaders were released from 
prison specially to confer with Government 
oificials and tho conferences were conducted in 
a friendly and informal fashion Tho upsliot 
was the signing of tho Irwin-Gandhi Pact at 
Dclhun Marcli which provided on tho ono hand 
for Congress to call oil the civil disobedience 
movement, the no tax campaign, tho boycott of 
Brifish goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the other hand for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit tho 
manufacture of salt on the const, and make a 
number of similar concessions 
When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left tlie country 
i amid many tributes to his statesmanship Lord 
Wiilingdon's first few months wore spent in 
preparing tho way for the second Round Table 
Conference, tlic opening of wlncii w as fixed for 
November At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Gov ernment had broken tho 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement, but after much waver- 
ingJIr Gandhi setsailfor England at the end of 
August The Conference almost broken down 
over the communal problem Mr Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed In India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the civdi 
disobedience campaign Early m January 1932 
tho struggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders wereimpiisoned 

The Viceroy soon made it clear tint tlicrc 
could be no compromise witii those who weic 
determnied to persist in a fresh campaign of 
civil disobedience and proclaimed his determina- 
tion to use to the full the resources of tlie State 
in fighting and defeating a movement which 
would otherwise remain a perpetual menace 
to orderly Government and individual liberty 
His Excellency ’s policy quickly met w ith success 
The arrest of the pnncipalleaders of the campaign 
was followed up with tlie imprisonment after 
trial of over 30,000 followers of the Congress 
The special Ordinances devised to deal with the 
menace were renewed for another six months, 
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lieinc replaced at the end ot the year by more 
permanent legislation ■which the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State cndorEcd 
the former by a surprisingly good majority All 
the Provincial Councils passed complcmcn- 
tarv legislation embodvlng Ordinance rcgiila 
tioiis to suit local cond itions Thus by the end 
of the year the Ordinances had ceased to c\i3t, 
their place being tahon by legislation for a 
limited period Nothing sho-wed the rally of 
the country against civil disobedience better 


The year 1931 sap the publication of fheWhif 
Paper embodying the proposals of His Majesty 
Government for constitutional rodvance i 
India (See Hound Table Conference Chapter 
It seived to thrust India into the forefror 
of British politics At no other period pcriiaj 
in rccint times has India figured so largely i 
Britain, nhicli ms flooded by die liar 
propagnndi against "the danger of forcin 
democra cj don n the throats of the dumb millioi 
of India ’ 


than those measures 

The economic position of the country continued 
to be abnormal throughout the year and 
Government refused to contemplate any relaxa- 
tion of that stern policy of rigorous economy 
in public expenditure outlined in 1931 The 
success of that policy was reflected in the 
budget of 1933 34, though public opinion in 
the country was disappointed with the absence 
of any relief from taxation, particularly in view 
of the partial restoration of the cut in the salaries 
of the Services An outstanding feature of 
the year w as the rapid improvement in India’s 
credit notwithstanding the economic stress 
Government floated three loans, one m sterling 
and two m rupees, of the total amount of Hs 58 
crores The last of those was oversubscribed 
m about four hours though it gave a return 
of only 5i per cent Government also succeeded 
in substantially reducing their floating debt 
An event', of great importance during the 
vear was the tariff agreement between India 
and Great Britain at the Ottawa Conference 
In the entirely new circumstances created by 
the departure of the British Government from 
the old policy of universal free trade and by I 
the substitution for it of a tariff coupled with! 
the grant of preference to countries the Govern- 
ment of India were invited to send a delegation 
to the Imperial Conference primarily to consider 
and discuss with representatives of Great Bntain 
the question whether it w ould be in the mterests 
of both countries to enter into a tariff agreement 
involving the reciprocal grant of preferences 
to each other’s products In the negotiations 
and discussions w Inch took place first in London 
and subsequently at Ottawa the Indian delega- 
tion to the Conference headed by Sir Atul 
Cliatterjee were given the freest possible hand 
and the agreement which they concluded embo 
dies only such measures as are in the best 
interests of India After prolonged discussion 
it was endorsed by the Central Legislature 
Discussions relating to the future constitution 
of India were in progress throughout the year 
Tlie publication of the communal award made 
by His Majesty s Government marked a new 
stage in their progress This award in so far 
as it affected the Depressed Classes in tlie Hindu 
community was modified as a result of 
Jlr Gandhi’s fast at tlie Yeravda prison He 
undertook tlus fast after duo warning to Govern 
nicnt and threatened to die of starvation if 
the plan to create special constituencies for 
the depressed classes was not giv en up Hindu 
leaders in their anxietv to save Mr Gandhi 
agreed upon an alternative scheme of reserved 
seats for the Depressed Classes in the general 
constituencies This agreement was subse 
qucntly endorsed by His Vfajestv s Government 
In November the thud rvoiind Table Conference 
mot in London, the session lasting till the end 
of the year 


With the complete stultitication of the Congrci 
follow mg the collapse of civ il disobedience, an 
the shifting of interest to London where 
Joint Pirliamentary Committee was in scssio 
examining the White Paper, political activit 
in the country was at a standstill 'To make ii 
for this there was a great upheaval m the socii 
sphere The plight of the depressed class( 
(called Harijans by Mr Gandhi) attracted muc 
attention, thanks to the aggressive measur( 
adopted by Mr Gandhi, his two fasts, releas 
from jail and whirlwmd tour of the countr; 
Although there was much orthodox oppositic 
to the admission of untouchables into cast 
temples and other demonstrational aspects i 
the uplift movement, the upper classes’ coi 
science was roused to activity an'i directed t( 
wards''t.hc amelioration of the general conditio 
of the untouchables 

India’s increasing status among the nations < 
the world was exemplified by the pnvilej 
accorded to her of negotiating direct with 
Foreign Power (Japan) for a commercial treat; 
To meet the stiflmg competition from Japai 
India decided to cancel the most-favourei 
nation treatment to Japan, w hereupon the latti 
retahated by placmg a boycott on Indian cotto! 
The tug of -war ended as the result of a serii 
of Conversations at Simla and Delhi betwee 
representatives of the Indian and JapaneJ 
Governments Equally important w as the vds 
paid by a delegation from Lancashire, whic 
also was productiv'e of an agreement wil 
Bombay millowmers for the regulation of trac 
and avoidance of out throat competition — a 
agreement which wastater ratified by the India 
legislature 

For the first time m history. Mount Evere 
was conquered from the air An aeroplai 
expedition financed by Lady Houston achieve 
this marvel which, apart from its speotaoul' 
nature, is beheved to be of great scientific valu 
A cbmbmg expedition which followed, howeve 
had to abandon tfie attempt owing to unkiu 
weather 

India lost this year tw o outstandmg personi 
lities, H H the Jam Sahib (the famous ‘Banji 
of the cricket world) and Mrs Annie Besant wli 
was held in great esteem by all India for hi 
services m the cause of the country s constiti 
tional advance. 

The Frontier tribes agam gave trouble T1 
Bajauris chose to harbour a ‘ pretender ’’ to tl: 
Afghan throne and, as a friendly neighbourm 
state, India had to curb such hostile activ ities o 
the border The operations lasted a few month 
but the issue was nev er in doubt Air operatior 
settled the trouble and, incidentally , sen cd t 
demonstrate how the British Emjiire could n( 
altogether giv e up air bombmg 


riie GoveriimeHt of India 


Tbe Impulse nlilch dro\c the Brlt!'’h to India 
was not conqtiLst but tndc Tlic Cio\ eminent : 
of India represents tlie slow c\o!utlon from con- 1 
ditlons established to niecttndinc reqaircnicnf’ j 
On September 24, 1509, a fevr jcir' bifore the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mcr-j 
chants of London formed an n'^'oclation for 
the purpose of csfabli'lilnR direct tndc with 
the Last and were Rnpted a charter of Incorpo- 
ration The Go\cmmont of tills Compatn in 
England was -vcdcd In a Governor with n,ttent- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors Tlie factorle= and aflatrs of tlie Coiiipan% 
onthoLast and Mc^t Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, wire adralnl5tcri.d nt each of tlie 
principal sctflcjnente of 'Mndras (I ort St 
George), Bombaa and Calcutta (Eort William), 
br a President or Gotemor and a Council ton- 
fbting ol the senior sera ants of ttic Compain 
Tlie three ^Prcsldi ncics '* were ImUpinddit 
of each other and subordinate oiilj to the 
Directors in England ’ 

Tcrntorlnl Responsibility Assumed 
The collapse of goaernment In India coiwc 
qnent on the decay of Moghul poaror and (he 
Intrigues of tbe French on tho I ast Coast forced 
the officers of tho Company to n‘"’umc terri- 
torial responsibility In spite of thtlr oam dc- 
Eircs and the insistent orders ot the Directors 
Step by step the Company bccajiio flr=t the 
uomlnant, then the paramount power In India 
In these cliangcd circumstances tho sasfem of 
government by mutually Independent ana un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants nt the Prr -l- 
dency toavns gaac rise to graao nbuHS Par- 
liament Intervened, and under tho Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor General and '^mr 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort SVillUm (Bengal), and the 
Mprcmacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for tho first tlmo established 
iue subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
10 wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of tho Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except In cases of imminent 
Pitt’s Act of 1784, which cstabllsli 
. ?°Ard of Control In England, vested the 
p.^A^tratlon of each of xhc three Preslden- 
r'„ A Governor and three councillors, Inolud- 
IPJ, ''"0. Commandcr-in-Chlcf of tho Prcsl 
Army The control of tho Governor- 
n. It “ Council was somewhat extended, 
^AS again by the Clijirtcr Act of 17D3 
onucr the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
as compelled to close its commercial business 


and It hccainc a pollt’nl and admlnislritlac 
boda holding Its territories In tni'^t for tho 
Crown 'llio same Act ae-ted the direction 
of the (nflre nail nnd mllilara ndrnlni-fntioii 
and sole power of Kgl ladon In the Goairnor- 
Gtnenl-hi-Couneil, and defined more clearly 
flie nature nnd extent of flic control (o be ex- 
ftnded over the subordinate goaernments. 
After the Miiilna, there was pn'^'cd, In 1858, an 
Act f mntferrlng the Goaernmciit of India from 
the Cornpana to the Crown llils Act made 
no Important change In the administration in 
India but (he Goacriior-Oeiioml, ns represent- 
ing the Crown became 1 nown ns tho 'Vicetoj 
Jho Goaernor-Gcneral Is tho sole reprcjcnta 
five of the Crown In India he Is agisted by a 
Council compo'^etl of high ofilclals, cieli of 
whom Is respo isiblo for a special dipirlinent 
of the ndmInbtratloD 

Fiinctlon'i of Government. 

The functions of tho Government in India 
Arc pirhips the mo'’l extensive of any great 
ndinliiMrif Ion In the world It claims a slinro 
in the produce of the land nnd in tho Punjab 
and Bombay It lias n‘-trlctcd tho alienation 
of land from ngrleulturKts to non ngriciiltur 
isls It undertakes the management of landed 
estates aahtre the jirojirietor Is disqualified 
In limes of famine It undertakes rillef work 
[nnd other remedial imasuris on a gnat scale 
! It muiagcs a vast forest propirtv nnd Is tho 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
It owns the bulk of tbe rallwnvs of tho country, 
and dircctla manages n considemblo portion 
of them , It has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important Irrigation works, it 
owns nnd manages tho post nnd telegraph 
svstemB, It has the moiiopolv of tho Note 
I Issue, nnd It alone can sot the mints in motion 
I It lends monev to municipalities, rural boirds, 
and ngrlcalturlsts nnd occasionally to owners 
of historic estates It controls tho sale of 
i liquor nnd Intoxicating drugs nnd has direct 
reaponslbilitlcs In respect to police, education, 
medical nnd sanitary operations and ordlnarv 
public works of the most intimate cbaractcr 
riio Govcnimcnt lias also close relations with 
tho Indian States which collectively covci 
more than one third of tho wliolo area of India 
nnd comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great fune- 
tlons between the Government of India nnd the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated nnd 
was definitely regulated by tho Reform Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


wore made In tho system o 
British India by the Govern 
which, together will 
iQ framed under it— almost as importau 
eir prorislons as tho Act itself — came Inti 


general operation in January 1021. The Act 
was tho outcomo of an Inquiry conducted in 
India in tho winter of 1917-18 by tho Secre- 
tary of State (Mr Montagu) and tbe Viceroy 
(Lord Ohelmaford), tho results of which were 
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The folloNsing table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial Councils — 


^ Province. 

Elected 

E ominatcd a 

Officials 

Lud ex-ojjicio 

ICon-offlci ils 

Total, 

Madras . 



yo 

23 

6 


Bombay 



1 8b 

20 

5 


Bengal 

• • 

• • 

113 

20 

0 


United Provinces . 

• 


100 

IS 

5 

123 

Punjab 



71 

10 

6 

93 

Jiihar and Orissa . 


• • 

76 

18 

9 

103 

Central Provinces 


* 

63 

10 

5 

68 

Acsam 



39 1 

9 

5 

63 

Burma . . 



7$ 

13 

! 

101 


The figures for officials m this table are mavima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nommated to any Council 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion , eg , there are only 
10 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials The official members 
who have seats ex-offino are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and’Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two m each of the remaining protinces 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun her of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials 
Electorates — ^The electorates m each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
wlncli IS designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves Although there are minor variations 
from provmce to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) mil 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position 


Class of Electorate 


No of 

Electorates of 
this Class 

No of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class 

Non- Muhammadan 


42 

4b 

Muhammadan 


34 

39 

European 

<0 1 

3 

D 

Anglo Indian (in the technical sense 
European and Asiatic descent) 

ot persons of mixed 

i 

1 

2 

Landholders 


5 

5 

University . . , 


1 

1 

Commerce and Industry 


8 

15 

— - 3 

Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, t e , each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who iShabit a particular 
area^ ^ The normal area for a " Muhammadan ” 
or ‘'non-Muhammadan'’ constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half % district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies 
H group of adjacent municTpal towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, sis “ non-Muham- 
madan’ and two " Muhammadan ” the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former 
Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kmds of 
cimstituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 


ters or Commerce being described as “special 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distmction — Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc — ^being known as ‘ ‘ general ’’ 
constituencies 

Voters’ Qualifications — The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from provmce to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
13 based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed mmimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, hut in allprovinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property 

Election Results —A Parhamentary Paper 
(Cmd 39221), published lu 1931, gnes the 
following summary of election results. This return 
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Election Rcsnlf^. 


rdfttes to the fourth General Lleetion tinder the 
Act of igih In two casts howe%er I''”'® 
the Council of bUvtc and the llurnia J eKislitlu 
Coun^Sl, It relates to the third election under 
tCt Act, held in the ease of the Connell of 
State In 1930 and in tlie' ca«e of the Bur na , 
CounclUnl028 Ihcsc 
to tho statutory duration of the Connell of Stit* 

being five Instead of three jcors.nnd the fact 

that the Eefornia averc introduced in Burma two 
jears later than in other Proa luces i 

In tho ordlnarj couibo of caents the fourth 
General election would ha\o been held In liuo 
in two Provinces, Bengal and Avsain, the 
elections to the Provincial I/'glshlurc were In 
fact held in that year, Binco In those provinic, 
the local political situation had led to dPsolii 
tlons In that jear But In tho cn'c of ih'- 
Legislative Asscmblj and of the rtinaindtr of 
the Provincial Councils tho ttatutorj ttirec 


vi.ir pcrliMl vrv t a n«^' I i Ij ’■• r t! * i ' 
confertrd bv tin Co i t , > ri‘ ' ' fn'ii. t In 
ordir to JO ll«) ir th" i . •! »' 'In , i i til 
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niiiuhtr of r^ts to h" ( '.c 1 


Class of Constituenej . 

No of 
Scats 

No of 
‘'Cats 
niltd 
w lUiout 
Contest 

i 

t 

1 

No o' 

( in 11 
i! vti 1 (or 
tontrEted 
beat’ 

1 1, . t - 
If \t* 

I ''ll Itojil) 

O' 1 're >*• 
hi CO it Ic'* 
Co 

'tl*i oneln 

Pc 

cc tai. e 

I’l U'-C 

(1) 

(2) 

0 ) 

(1) 

(h) 

(e) 


Madras Legislative Council. 


Non*Muhanimadan, urban 
,, , » rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
, .. rural . 

Indian Christians 
European 
Anglo Indian . 
Landholders . 
University . , 

Planters 

European Commerce 
Indian Commerce 


Total 


0 

1 

10 

17 4 

b.i 7 

CiO 

15 

bO 

rd 2 

St, tl 

I 

1 

%> 

• ^ 

fll 8 

11 

r 

38 

53 5 

50 & 

5 


5 

GO 0 

Ci 1 

1 

' 1 

— 

I 


1 

— 

3 

5 s 0 

Ca 3 

C 

o 

8 

I'D 0 

t '4 8 

1 

— 

3 

10 0 


1 


— 

.... 


3 


~ 

- 


O 

o 

0 ! 

-- 

97 S 

9 S 

35 

1 J 8 

13 1 

4 a 3 


Toivt ELnexonA-rr 1,120,931 

o». S4K '“o'toS'* ""‘“S 


Bombay Legislative Council.^ 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 
,, rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
» rural 
European 
Landholders 
University 
European Commerce 
Indian Commerce 


Total 


11 

3 

20 

8 

0 

35 

c 

Uv> 

13 

15 

13 

5 

12 

9 

5 

22 

“2 

0 

O 

0 

5 

v31 

12 

40 

0 

8 

SO 

33 

5 

3 

3 

r> 

2 

47 

i> 

63 

5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 •> 

3 

05 

T 

1 

4 

2 

— 

— 


m 

9 

86 

32 

107 

10 

5 

40 

0 


Of the 107 candidates for contested Beat?o2*^^^5frrt i 

eighth of the total number of votes PoUavidtyS 


failed to Bccuro one* 
to be elected. 
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• 

Class of Constituency 

1 

1 

No of 
Seats 

No of 
Seats 
flUed 
u itbout 
Contest 

I 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats 

1 I 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

1 

Per- 
centage 
in 1926 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 


Bengal Legislative Council 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

11 

7 

16 

25 0 

48 4 

„ rural 

35 

20 

54 

33 9 

39 5 

Muhammadan, urban 

6 

2 

12 

38 8 

41 1 

„ rural 

33 

14 

55 

20 2 

37 0 

Landholders 

6 

3 

8 

76 7 

77 8 

European, General 

5 

2 

6 

6 0 

— 

„ Commerce 

11 

11 

11 

— 

— 

Anglo-Indian 

2 

2 

2 

— 

35 8 

Indian Commerce 

4 

2 

7 

87 7 

94 7 

Universities 

2 

1 

4 

79 8 

77 8 

Total 

114 

64 

175 

26 1 

39 3 


TOTAI ^mOTOKATE 1,186,428. 


Of the 175 candidates for the contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, having failed to 
secure one-eighth of the number of votes polled 


United Provinces Legislative Council 


Non Muhammadan, urban 

8 

2 

21 

6 0 

45 5 

„ rural 

52 

20 

121 

21 8 

49 3 

Muhammadan, urban 

4 

1 

7 

53 8 

42 0 

„ rural .. 

25 

16 

55 

57 1 

61 5 

Agra Landholders 

« 2 

2 

4 

— 

58 0 

Taluqdars 

4 

— ) 

8 

42 8 

53 3 

Chambers of Commerce 

3 

. 3 

3 

— 

— 

University 

1 

— 

2 

6 7 

71 7 

European 


1 

1 

— 

14 2 

Total 

100 

45 

222 

24 6 

50 2 


« 


Totai Electoeate ; 1,681,386 

Of the 177 candidates for the contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one eighth of the number of votes polled 


Eon-Muliammadan, urban 
Muhammadan, urban . 


ff 

Sikh urban 

Sikh, rural 

Ijandholders 

University 

Commerce 

Industry 


rural 


Total 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


7 

4 

7 

19 0 

51 0 

13 

4 

19 

41 0 

53 0 

5 

2 

8 

47 0 

59 0 

27 

15 

27 

50 0 

54 0 

1 

J 

— 

— 

— 

11 

6 

12 

15 0 

45 0 

4 

3 

2 

84 0 

— 

1 

1 

— 


80 0 

1 

1 


— 

— • 

1 

1 


— 

93 0 

71 

38 

75 

33 5 

51 4 


Total Electofate 751,606 

Of the 75 candidates for tho contested seats, 14 forfeited their deposits, hav Ing'f ailed to 
secure one eighth of the number of votes polled 
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Class of Constituency 

'No of 
Seats 

No of 
Seats 
flUed 
Without 
Contest 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

Per- 
centage 
in 1920 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Coor 

European 

Jamma 

Non-Jamma 

Total 

g LegislE 
2 

Q 

4 

itive Cou 

2 

1 

4 

ncil 

2 

13 

4 

60 C 

74 0 
78 8 

15 

7 

10 

56 6 

74 9 


Total Electoiiate 11,143 
No candidito forfeited his deposit 


Madras — 

Non-STuh ammadan 
Muhammadan 
European 
Landholders 
Indian ConSbaorce 
Bombay — 

Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
European 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
Bengal— 

Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
European 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
United Provinces — 
Non-Muhammadan, urban 
Non-Muhammadan, rural 
Muhammadan, urban 
Muhammadan, rural 
United Provmces, Landholders 
United Provinces, European 
Punjab— 

Non Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Sikh 

Landholders 
Bihar and Orissa — 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Iiandowners 9 

Central Provinces and Berar — 
Non Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Landholders 
Assam — 

Non-Muhammadan v 

Muhammadan 
European 
Delhi (General) 

Burma — 

Non-European constituency 
Ajmer-Menvara (General) 

Total 


Legislative Assembly. 


10 

4 

3 

o 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 



7 

3 

4 

o 

O 

2 

2 

1 

1 

o 

1 

6 

6 

G 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

e 


1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 

5 

3 

*1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

8 

0 

3 

1 

1 

— 

4 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

o 

4* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 



1 

— 

104 

05 


13 

30 4 ! 

41 3 

a 

56 0 

01 0 

o 

73 0 

82 0 

9 

10 0 

39.3 

2 

58 4 

33 8 

— 

— . 

— 

— • 

' — ■ 




39 0 

2 

40 3 

40 5 

_ 


— 




• — - 

3 

87 0 

— 

1 

__ 

__ 

17 

14 2 

51 4 

1 


26 9 

8 

2 

43 7 

64 3 

1 

2 

41 0 

61 0 

10 

62 0 

64 0 

4 

50 0 

54 0 


— 

87 0 

4 

8 7 

52 3 

4 

53 9 

59 0 

2 

62 7 

— 


— 

75 7 

2 

41 0 

— 

— 

— 

37 8 



56 4 



— 

52 4 

__ 

— 


3 

22 8 

65 0 

0 

17 7 

13 8 

3 

35 9 

03 4 

103 

20 1 

48 1 


♦ Two candidates withdrew 









Kkciion Rcsulis. 


Total Lllctok\ti 1,212,172 

( 

Total Nniroru or VoTLns IN CoMrstro CosstixcrNcn s . 
Ncubeb, or Votes Poi LTD „ „ 


. — 

Proviiiu il I" r( I n 
ta{c of rott 1 palltd 

In contr trd 
coii'^llfiitncl'i 

1 

U — ~ 

b ■) fii I ii/i'i 
1 bn *o fr' 
lU ! il 

• — — — 

, 31 0 

i ^ 

Madras 



Bombay 

1> V 


Bengal 

.1 G 

1 

United Provinces 

1C 0 

5 

i 

Punjab 

GG ! 

i 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

2i G 


Central Provinces and Berar 

10 9 


Assam . 

— 

— 

Burma 

17 7 

~ 

Delhi 

^2 n 

— 

Ajmer-Menvara 

r, 0 

— 


40'. 101 

121, ‘Ij'’ 


Women Voters 

A.— Provincial Legislative Councils 


Province 

1 

1 No enrolled 

No enrolled 

In contested 
Constituencies 

1 

1 

No ulio 
voted 

Percentaco 
of Col 4 on 
; Col 3 

(1) 

(2) ' ! 

(3) 

! (4) : 

(5) 

Madras 

[ 

127,060 

98,680 

i* 

37,S3G 

IS 1 

Bombay 

47,256 

35,877 

2.331 

C 5 

Bengal 


Pjcurcs not recorded 


United Provinces 

56,224 

81,3C0 ! 

1,203 

2 9 

Punjab 

25,190 

14,007 ! 

840 i 

5 G 

Central Provmees and Berar 

7,679 

3 926 

347 

S S 

Bihar and Orissa 

6,024 

4,229 

f>9n 


Assam 

2,324 

1,314 (. 

85 

C 5 

Burma 

124,404 

1 100,275 

13,774 

11 0 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

Burma 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Delhi 


B —Legislative Assembly. 


19,491 

5,044 

16,360 

7,424 

3,413 

031 

1,C76 

6,0C0 

Nil 


10,338 
2,617 
108 
3,175 
2,193 
40 
810 


Figures not recorded 
Not separately recorded 

Not separately recorded 


1,194 1 

31 I 

Not recorded 
106 
165 
0 
23 


11 

3 

d 

7 


3 0 
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Council of State. 


Place and Class of 
Constituency 

No of Seats 

No of Scats filled 
without Contest 

No of Candidates 

Total No. of 
Electors 

Total No. of 
Electors who 
voted 

Percentage or raiec- 
tors who voted 
to total No of 
Electors In con- 
tested Consti- 
tuencies 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Madras — 








Ifon-Muhammadan 

4 

- - 

5 

3,043 

2,398 

78 0 

84 0 

Muhammadan 

1 

— 

2 

153 

133 

86 0 

92 0 

Bombay — 








Non-Muhammadan 

3 

— 

4 

2,147 

1,039 

48 4 

20 0 

Muhammadan 




2 

'240 

'200 

83 3 

92 0 

„ (Sind) 


— - 

2 

383 

356 

92 9 

.... 

Chamber of Commerce 


1 

1 

93 


— 

— 

Bengal — • 

■1 







East Non-Muhammadan 


e — 

2 

C17 

200 

32 4 

— 

West „ 

2 


4 

928 

758 

81 6 

78 5 

East Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 

730 


' ^ 

61 0 

West 

1 


2 

251 

172 

68 5 

83 0 

Chamber of Commerce 

1 

1 

1 

210 

— 

— 

— 

United Provinces — 








Northern Non-Muham 








madm 

1 

1 

3* 

1,313 



00 0 

Southern ,, 

1 

1 

1 

1,373 

— ... 


56 0 

Central 

1 


2 

788 1 

388 

49 2 

— 

East Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 

244 





West 

1 


3 

335 

233 

69 6 

77 0 

Punjab — 








Non-Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 

1,010 


1 

— 

East Muliammadan 

1 

— 

2 

479 

400 

84 7 

) 66 0 

West „ 

1 


2 

729 

587 

80 5 

r 73 0 

SiUi , ’ . 

1 

1 

1 

573 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and Orissa — 








Jluhammadan 

1 

— 

3 

461 

350 

75 9 

83 0 

Non-Muhammadan 

O 

— 

3 

2,084 

960 

40 1 

79 0 

Central Provinces — 








General 



1 

6621 


— 

70 0 

Benr General 



1 

4021 

— 




Assam— 


■1 






Non-Muliammadan 


dl 

21 

604 

— 

— 


Burma — 








Chamber of Commerce 


1 

1 

71 

— 

— 

— 

General . » 

■ 

3 

““ 

20,583 

2,925 

14 2 

5 0 

Total 

. 34 

15 

53 

40,513 

11,105 

33 4 

21 0 


• Two candidates withdrew 

t These figures are the same asm 1925 as the election was held on the old electoral rolls, 
prepared In 1925 


+ One candidate retired 






















The Government of hidta 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of anj 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall ho made cyoept on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 
(i) Contributions pax able by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council , and 
(rt) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ) and 

Expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law , and 
(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed bv or with the approval of His Jfajesty or 
bx the Secretary of State in Council and 
(c) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate general 

If anv question arises whether anj proposed 
appropriation of monejs does or dees not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final 

Executive and Legislature — in the light 
of these fact|jlt is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the prox incial 
executive and the prox incial legislature The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of proxlncial subjects Into “resorxed ” and 
“ transferred ’’ categories Tlie rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects wliich are trans. ' 
■ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Scif-Goxornment, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
Certain reservations). Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The " reserved ” subjects comprise all tlio?e in 
the list of " provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred 
Machinery — ^No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and mctliads 
of admimstration by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, ns 
before, by a majority vole, and tlie Governor 
Is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified ourcumstances if he disagrees 
with it Por such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains ns before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State andParliaroent, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has tlie power 
of enforemg them despite opposition by a major- 
itv of the Legislative Council But, the whole 
spnit of the Act and the existence of a 'arge 
non official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
°^®fmining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Governrpfnt in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects A further and not 
less Important factor is the existence In the 
Government, side by side xnth the Execntixe 
““’tncil, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
JP® elected members of the legislature, who, 
enough they are not charged by law with, and 
*®etare legally absolved from, any responsi- 
miitv for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
lerred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
toeir colleagues in the Executive Council But 
tnese factors, xvhile they will doubtless lead to 


constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate Its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majoritv of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popula'- 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Gox'ernor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the obserxance of any principles w hich 
they regard ashaxing the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British eiectorate 

Transfer of Control — ^Vilthregrrd to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
irom the British elector and the British Parlia 
ment to the elector and the I cgislative Council 
In the Indian province The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executixe 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a Epcclfled list of "reserxed” subjects or " do 
partments," so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the admimstration of those parti- 
cular transferred “ departments ” which are 
included in his portfolio But his responsibilitj 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutixe Council, to the Gox’ernmcnt of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Prox incial Legislative Council of which 
ho IS an elected member and from which he is 
selected bv the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body Ho holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Goxmrnor but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary Further, the control 
of the Leglslatixe Council over transferred 
subjects, both ns regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarilx qualify its con 
trol over the “reserxed” subjects It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate, and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of tlie Legislative 
Council bv the use whicli he makes of his vote 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can bo accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority cnarged 
with the administration of transferred sub 
ject'i is “ the Governor acting mth Mini^teri 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its ndmin straticn 
which, in his judgment, was incompatible 
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wMi the ronlntcnrmcc o£ pence nyfl l’ 

\ofc tl)o powers o£ control Nested in tiic 
Ltivc Connell ONCr the transferred ep icn arc 
vndonlitcdly Rrent and It nas tlio opirdon at 
Xovents of tltc Joint Select Commiltco tint 
Sislatfiro and Wnlstcrs sliould bo allowed 
to exercise tbcm witb the sreatest posable 
freedom. “ It after licartug all <1 \q arpiiinenfs 
obactved tbc Committee, " Wnisters "Iionld 
“ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
'• oninion of the Committee the Governor fihonld 
ordinarily allow Ministers to have tiicir wav , 

<• fixing the responsibility upon them, cm if i 
«« it may subsequently bo necossarv for lilm to 
" vote nnvpirticiilar piece of lopHlntion T» 
‘Ms not possible but that in India as in all oUier 
“ countries, mistakes n ill ho made h\ Nlini*-ter. 
" acting with the approN al of a niajorltv of the 
“ Legislative Conned, hut tliere is no n a\ of 
" learning evcopt tlirmiqh e\pencncc and 
"the realisation of rcsponslPiiilj " 

Provision of Funds —The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the proiinclal 
revenues between the two halves of tlic evccii 
tive for the flnnnoing of reserved and transferred 
subjects Tcspcctivclv to he settled In rules 
mcioiy providing tliat rules niav lie made for 
‘the allocation of revenues or moneys for tlic 
“purpose of sucli 'administration' te, the 
“ administration of transferred sulijocts by the 
“Governor acting with Ministers Probahlv 
the best dosenption availalilc of tlic method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of tide 
matter la the recommendation of the Toint 
Select Committee whose proposals havo been 
followed with one modification only to enaiile 
the Governor to rev one at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an " order 
of alJooation " or to modifv it in accordance 
with their joint wishes Iho passage la a® 
follows — 

“Tlie C ’>inmittec have given much attention 
to the diii’cuit question of tlio principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should he distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments The/ arc 
confident that the problem can readily he solved 
by tho simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give and-tako, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certaic circiim 
stances, become tho cause of much frlc 
tion m the provincial government, and they 


ate of opinion tliat ttiQ rules gn.e'tilu'’ the d 
location of lhc°o rcvenmi and h-Hnc''' '•hfiuld 
he fr.amcd •'o as to male the r’-i of nirh 
friction linpo-'‘-n)!c Ihev rdvi ^ iluf, if tlm 
Governor, In the cour-ie of ji'cnariiig d'h't 
hl“ first or nnv < uii '(pf'iit h’ii!'’rf, find 
that ihero is llich to !>" c s^nous or pro 
frncted diiferenre of opinion feu the 1 x- 
ccutivo foiinril and hh vii-i) ffi oa »hi<! sub 
)cet lie uhouid be emjm ( rr 1 •'t n v f to make 
an allocation of rtvi^mie and hstatir<'f h. tween 
the reservnl ami trairfer^rd '•iihJerM vhleh 
siioii’d coni lime for at li i t tim viioie life of 
llio existing I f’^llath ( oiined 'Jhe Com- 
mittc" do not dulo'’ e th' hu' 'ion that cei 
tain «oiirt s of ri venue “Uonld b" aPocated to 
re-erved and eerfalii «fwnf‘ to tnn ferred 
siibjeet' but tlmj recomuietid tliat the Gov- 
ernor slioiild allo'-atc a df'lfi!’>' j roportion 
of tho rev emit, rav, bv ^ ij of Sllnnralion, 
two thirds to Tcurvid and on' third to tran« 
ferred sulijccts, mil < mnl riv a nroporUon 
tlioiigii not neef -anly the Pi a'" iraetion of 
tho lialanrcs It liic (lO.i r ar dtvire'' a d't- 
ance in mal ing tlm aiio'-aV.iir, lie abonid iic 
allowed at id' d! metioii to 'cicr liic question 
to be decided If) ‘‘ueii auM'Wdy ns the fto.er 
nor General Gnll njipf'* L )[ urther, the 
Committee arc of oplnie that it piioitld he 
laid dllwn from liic iirtt .at, intii nn egrcem''nt 
which liotii Bides of Hr C>v''rnii'ent wilt eqtiailv 
support has betn rea or until an n'location 
1ms been made liy tic Governor, the total 
provisions of tlio <55 nrent erpenditiirp lieads 
in the budget of the province for liie preceding 
(inanolnl year piiall tiold ( ood 

The Committee desire that the rciatlon o* 
the two sides of the (.ovcnimcnt in tiiU matter 
ns in all others, Bhoiild 1)C 01 sucii miitim! symi- 
patUv tlmt each will 1)0 niile to n«.i t and In- 
iluqpcc for the common poml tlio WD'k of the 
otlicr, but not to exercise control over it Tlio 
budget sliould not ho capable of hoiiig «=cd ns 
a means for enaliling Ministers or n majority 
of the Loffislativo Council to direct tlio policy 
of-rc'crvcd subjecls, but on the otlicr liand 
tho Lxccutivo Council sliould im helpful to 
Ministers m their dssirc to develop the dc 
partments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the ta<k 
of holding tho balance between tho tc'glthuato 
, needs of both sots of his adv Iscrs ” 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
1010 in the system of government outside 
the nine Governors provinces ’ are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
pnsiderable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governmmts on the one hand and tho Govern- 
ment of India and tho Secretary of State in ! 
Council on the other The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of tho statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General's Executive Council 
(which, however, has bad the far-re<aching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now iDdiansf, and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged representative 
»nd independent form of the central Icqisla- 


tpro It has already been observed that thh 
body was. In orlpm, like all other Icgblative 
bodies in India, the Governor General a Eve- 
cutivo Council with tho addition of certain 
“additional members’' — - ' „<;t 

tho Evecutive Council i ' of 

legislation Ecspite its s i^e 

ind influence, aVid despite tlio introduction 
of the elective svstcra, tho ovistcncc of "addl 
nonal members," who of course under Lord 
Morlcy's Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, t c , the Exccutiv e 
Councillors, still persisted up to the uaismu of 
the Act of 1910. That Ar*, Wr--,-, f. “j, 
tirely remodelled the " fu.ru Ji iii'.rr," 
as It Is now called, which 'uo become, like tho 
IjCRisHtlvc Council In n Go\Gti\OT*8 ptovinco 
a legislature all tho inherent powers 

ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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ns arc speciflcally withheld by the terms of 
the Act It consists of two Chambers Ihe 
" Council of State ” contains GO members, of 
wliom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technicallv 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials The 
"Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in tlio case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee) Of the 40 nominated 
members, 20 are required to be officials The 
members of the Governor-General’s ’Executive 
Ccuncil are not cx officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber Any member of tne Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset 
The normal liretime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislate e Assembly 
throe years , but either Chamber, or both simul 
taneouslj, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General 

Election — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generally spook- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Low er Chamber 
IS on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
firsUy, the property qualification for voters 
rand consequently for candidates) is hightr 
In order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not “per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council The distribution 
of scits in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
ti p^.f'^^’ituoncics, arc on a provincial basis, 
that is a fixed number of the electiv e seats in 
each Chamber is assigned ^0 representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
eigned area of the province 

Tile following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats — 


Ifadras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
^ntral Provmccs 
Assam 


LegisTativo 
Assembly , 

. 10 

10 
17 
10 
12 

. 12 

0 
4 


Council of 
State 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

o 

0 

1 


Burma . . 4 2 

Delhi . 1 

104 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the =amc 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire provmce in each ease — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which arc much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may bo 
said that the normal area unit m the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis 
sioner) 

The Franchise — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, miitahs mutandis, as for candi 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro 
Vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon 
The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely ns possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object, 
in addition and as an aiternative to a liigh 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quah 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of cither 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Umversities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recogmtion 
of Indian classical learmng and literature 

Powers — The powers and duties of tlie 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the " central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government 
But ns no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step In that direction having been avowediv 
confined to the provinces and as consequent h 
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SECRETARIAT 


D>r\rT3rriT or Editcwion, Hi mtii and 
L vNns 

Secrelarif, G S Bajpni, oitiCBrjiri j 
Joint Secretary, Rtiu Clnndr'i, oil , m ii 1 

ICS 

Deputi/ Secretary, yi S A Hiilnrl, 10 = 

Addl Dy Secy , 11 H Hutcliin!:=;, T r s 
Bducatwnal Commit'itourr icith tin Gournmnit 
of India, Sii George Andei'on, Kt , c«i, 
CIF 

Inspector General of Torat^, C G Trcior, cii 
(Dehra Dun) I 

Asst Secretary, H H Tincoln 
Superintendents, Rai Sahib L 'll lio\ , E D 
Hiiglic'i Dlnnpat Rai, Sohan Snigli, r \ 
(on leaae), C 1’ Singer, Tililr All, l!‘=e,and 
Hanclmnd (OlTg ) 

Tin vver DmrTMrsT 
Secretary, Sir Alan rir-on*-, c 1 1 T ( s 
Deputy Secretary, \V Christie, M c i 0 s 
Budget Officer, K Sanjli a Rom , ir A 
Under Secretary, H Slicarcr, res 
Assistant Secrtlaries, S Ahmed, if A nid 
G K Sinn i, n A 0 

Superintendents, B Grice, A K f liakraaaita, 
K JIangesh Ilao, BA, V T fliatterjee, 
E 31 CalhMaa and Altai Slngli, 1 A , (Ollg) 
Controller of the Currency, 3) Koll\ 
Auditor-General, ,Sli Eincat Burdon, Kt , 0 s i , 
0 1 r ,i c s 

Diputy Auditor General in India, \ C Badenoch, 
cii ,ics 

Anjiy DmrTMrNT 

Secretary, G R F Tottcnlnm, nr, >t l, A , 
ICS « 

Deputy Secretary, H I Alaedonald, 0 n r , 
(Ofliclatlng) 

Director of Military Lands and Contonmenls, 
Colonel JT F W Paterson 
Under Secretary, P 3Iason, ICS 
Officer on Special Duly, Lieut -f ol G F T 
Paterson, 0 11 r , Ji c ,* Lieut -Col S B 
Jackson, 31 1) r 

Assistant Secretaries, Major A E R Lnmba, 
CIF, 0 n r , (on leiae) T 3V B Gaulnei, 
11 B F , and Rai Sahib S S Ghosh ('1 cinpor ir 3 ) 
Superintendents, A P "West, Rai Bahuliir 
A P Dube, R W Simpson 

CEMrAii Boabi) oi’REiFirijr 
Members, A H Llojd, CSI, Cil.ICS, 
G S Hardj , c I F , i c 6 

Secretary, Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Hath, n A 
MIEITARYFI^’■A^OE BllAVCH 
Financial Adviser, A Slaclec®, c I L , I c S 
Deputy Financial Advisers, W J Coates, u a , 
J C Brommoge, 11 u e , E Harpn, 31 A , B sc , 
V Natesan, 3I A , (Junior), R L Odhng 
Assistant Financial Advisers, W F Jlorton, 
P N Hardcastle, Rai Sahib Amai Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, r u F s , and Rai 
Sahib Hakumat Rai 

Superintendents, H D Banerjec, 31 a , M 
Gopalan, S C Roj, 31 A , A C JIukharjec, 
, p sc and Bishambar Das 


Ho3tF DmiTMFNT 

Sicrelary, 31 G Halleft, c 1 1 , i c s , (on Icaie ) 
loinl Secretary, T Sloan, C 1 1 , i C s 
Deputy Secretary, C 31 Trnedi, 0 B 1 ,I C S 
n tiller- Secretary, C 1' Y 33 illiams, i C S 
issislant Secretary, \V D Almeida, 3i B r 
Superintendents, Rai Sahib T P Roc, X 
Bincrjoc, F H T 33.ird, E S Kc\mei, 
E H I orst, and Khan Sahib Vgha Sikand ii 
(otrg ) 

Diffctof, Piniic Imoebition 
Director, I 31 Stephens, ar a 
iMPFPriE Coir\m 01 tni iceiti i f Ri si \i cii. 

Chairman The Hon Kliin Biliidiir 3lian Sii 
Fa/l 1 lliisam K c S i , K o 1 1 , Kt 
I ice Chairman and Fnnripal Administraliie 
Officer, Den an Biliidiir Sir P 3'ijajai igliii i- 
cliana, k b 1 

tyriiultural Fxpert B C Burt cii , ar n i , 
It ‘-r , r vs 

hninal Husbandry Fxpert, (.ol t Ohci,CB, 
0 M o , 1 I 0 \ s 

Secritary, R il Sahib 31 ihk Charan Das 
Superintendi nt, R il Saliib J’ej Bhan Bald, B V 
(On Icue ) 

Siipirintendent (Offy), Barliil Kirim 
Statistieian, 31 3 dd\ inatlian, 31 V , l T , 1 S 
Chiif Dconomist, Ramjl Dis Kapur, M \ , B SC 
Sugar Tiehnoloyist , Caiinpori , B C Sin istaan, 
B sc 

Locust Bes Entomologist, Karachi, Rao Sahib 
Rimiclundi i Rio Gam, M a , 1 1 s 

Fori I^^ tMi PoiiTirvi DrrvuTiirNT 

Secretary, Political, I'he Hon ble B T G1 inei , 
c s I , t II 

Secretary, Foreign, H A F Alitralfe, c s I , 
CII , 31 3 o 

loint Secritary, BEL AYingate, c 1 1 
Deputy Secretary, Political, 31ijoi C G Piior 

Deputy St crelaiy, Foutyn, Alijoi 33 K Filscr- 
T> tiei , C 31 0 , 31 0 

idditional Deputy Secretary, Y XaiahariRio, 
31 A 

Under Secretary, Captain R R Burnett, o B B 

issistant Secretary, A F Emmci , i s 0 , 
R A K Hill, (On leaie), Rai Biliadiir 
S C BibMas(0«g) 

Military Adviser in Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Brigadier H Campbell, cb,dso, 3 I 30 , 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser in Chief, 
Indian States Forces, 3Iajor H C Janies, 3i c 

Superintendents, E Leicester, i s o , Rai Bahadur 
Ramp Das Dliamejali, R p , Den ai (on 
deputation), Rai Sahib A K Kaul, Bao Saliib 
B B iSubramamam, Pran Kishan (on leaae) 
G A Heron (on deput.ation), I S Gonsahes, 
31 O Dover, Sardai Sahib Snndar Singh 
Clihabia, A T Conitnej, T 31 3IatbeMs 
(offg ), Bislicn Smgli (otlg ) and S N Cliatteriee 
(olfg ) 
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The Govcuwicni of Jndin, 


Dl 01 C’OMMI I Cl 


Secretary, The Ilon’hlc T f’ » T)r'\\c, 
cn ,ciii ,ic«,(onlriAC) 


Offg Secrctaru, T A StcM irf, i C S 
Joint Secretary, A BilMinn, c n . i c S 


c s 1 , 


Deputy Stcrctai i/, X K Pilhi, ICS 

Secretary Indian Accountancy Bit , M 
TTOiim, 1 1 S , Bir-nt-Lw 

Asiistant Secretary, Eii Sahib Ladli Pcr-lnd, 
B A 


Timber Adinory Officer, J\ 0 B IoIIm.IIS 
Chief Controller of Sttindarde, J M B Mrtiicli, 
c 1 1 

Deputy Chief Controller of ^tawlnrih 1 Tiu'iMhi 

Aswtanl Chief Controller of .Standard-, I 11 
Swain 

Chief Dlcehanical Drajtrioan I i laiiili''tt 

Chief Struc Draft^.inan T % 1 dv inlf- 

AiSintanl di ehtirne, BfMhand 

Superinlcndcnl<:, T S Seciuiirn (Traflir), 
H S BapIidMii (Iliaiief) KBiin'l J-al 
(Budget) and BnldroSolii' Molimn (‘'tort-,) 


Attislanl Secretary, G Corlej Smitli, M D 1 
(On leaae), A X Pun, n v , lt r (oitg ) 

Chief Inspector of Lighiltouses m British India, 

T Osw lid, 31 Inst c r 

Nautical Advisers to the Gniernmenl of India, 
Cnpt E Y Y lush, 0 B r , it 1 M , (lUtd ) 

Chief Siirieyor nith the Goiernmcnt of India, 
Engr Capt ,T S Pago r I M 

Inspector of Lighthouses in British India \ X 
Seal, B sc (onleaac) 

Actually to the Goiemiiient of India, X Miikerjl, 
ji A , B I. , A I A 

Post and TEtraiiArH Depabtmeat 

Director General, G Y 33ew dot, o i e , i c s 

RAILWAY DEPARTMEXT (RAILWAY 
BOARD ) 

HElDQtrAETERS (SIMLA A. DELHI) 

Chief Commissioner, St Guthrie Russell 

Financial Commissioner, P R Rau ] 

Members, C P Coh in, o B E 

Director of Mechanical Btigmecring, I 31 D 
Wrench, o i E 

Directoi of Traffic, X D Calder 

Director of Dstablishmenl, R B 3Iathu Das 

Director of Finance, 1 S Sankara Aijar 

Director {Civil Dngineering), A P Haney 

Secretary, L H Kirkness, D s o , o b e 

Deputy Director {Establishment), K 31 Hassan 

Deputy Director, Traffic {Commercial), T 
D’Souza 

Deputy Director Traffic {Transportation)^ Z H 
Khan 


I 1 ( ISI \TIM Dl I M T'O NT 

Sirrelary, ‘'Ir Laiirrlot (irnhiiii, Kf ll ,irs, 
Bar it-I a\i 

loint Seeritary and Draft^iwan, T Barflet 

I c s 

Deputy Secretary, G II Sprnre til ,10 = 

Assistant Secntiiry, Pal \uirita I aH I.aucrjoc 
Bahadur it \ 

Assistant Secrrtji~r, \ W Chltlj. 

lupecntendents J, B Jamc', V K Gupta, r A 
=OLICITO' s Hi VNCH 

Sohetior A Kirkc Sinlth 

2nd So leitor S Y cbh lolinson, o B r 

^oheitor S X 3Iushrnn, Bar it T iw 

SDEvry OF India 

Col H J Couchraan.D s 0 , MC 

GioiociCAL Sum A 01 India 

otiector, L Leigh rermor, 0B> ,A 1 sM,Dsc 
(lAindon), FCS,i asb,M Iri't H m 

Supcrintcnihnts, T Coggln Brown, oiir , Dsc 
(Duncim), los.i asb.mi Aim i Ji lust 

*ji M, Mil , (India), A 31 lleioti, use 
(Edin ), I G s , 1 B 0 s , 1 r s 1 V S Po\ 
Dsi (Bum), tti Min r, i Gs , nnd 
E L G Clegg, B sc (Alancli ) 

Assistant Superintendents, Jl Crookshank BA, 
B A I (Duh ) , G 3’’ Hobson, B sc (1 oiid ), 
A B s M ,D 1 c , M inst ,51 M , 1 1 Bndshiw, 
BA, B A I , (Dub ) M sc (Califoniia) , 
A L Coulson, D sc (31clb ), 1) I C , 1 G s , 
D X AVadia M a , B SC , (Bom ) i o s , 
F E G s , , J A* Dunn, D sc (3Iclb ), D i c 
FOB, C T Barber, 5i sc (Birm), F G S , 
31 Inst , r T , E R Geo, 51 A , (Cantab) 
FGS , W D Yest, MA (Cantab), 31 S 
Knsbnan, 51 A (3Iadras), a E C S , Die 
Ph D (London! , J B Anden, 5[ a (Cantab) , 
3*^ P Sondbi, 5i sc (Punjab), l G s 


Deputy Director {Finance), Khan Bahadur 
Barkat All 

Deputy Director, Mechanical Engineeiing, T G 
Creighton 

Supervisor of Itailiiay Labour, 3Iajor H W 
Wagstaff 

Assistant Secretary, H W C C Smith 


Botanical SuniEr or India 

Director, C C Calder, E A G , B sc (Agr ), f L S 
also Superintendent, Ron al Botanic Garden, 
Sibpur, and Supciintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal, Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Mnscitm, S X Bal, 51 S E , 
P H C , FIS, Systematic Assistant, V 
Naraj anasw imi, 51 A , Superintendent, Cin- 
chona Cultivation IV Burma, P T Russell 
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AECHAEOIOaiCAIi SUEVEr, 

Direclor-Get^ral of Arcliaeologu, Bai Bahadur 
Dava Bam Sahni, M A , Deputy Direclor- 
General, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
B A , Superintendent, K N Dikshit, M A , 
Assistant Superintendent, Central India and 
Jlajpuina, H I Srmivastava, sr A , Superin- 
tendent, Frontier Circle, J K Blakiston , 
Assistant Superintendent, Frontier Circle, M S 
Vats, M A , Superintendent, B L Dhama , Offg 
Superintendent, Northern Circle, Hohd Hamid 
Kuraislu, b a , Superintendent, Western Circle, 
Dr Mohd Nazim, ir A , ph n , Supenn 
tendent. Central Circle, G C Chandra Offg 
Superintendent, Southern Circle, H H Khan, 
A E I B A , Superintendent, Burma Circle, 
U Mva , Covernment Epigraphist for India, 
Dr Hirananda Sastn, m A , mol, Litt D , 
Offg Superintendent for Dp vgr ap hy , 
C E. Krjshnamacharlu, B A , Offg Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr N P 
Chakravarty, jr A , ph D , Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
N G Majumdar, ma , Archaeological Chemist 
in India, Khan Bahadur Mohd Sona Ullah 
M sc , E s 0 , Asssistant Archl Chemist in 
India, Dr Mohd Abdul Hamid, ph n , jr sc , 
F S 0 , Curator, Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Q M Moneer, B A , Attsistant 
Engineer, K A A Ansari, ph D , 0 E , 

Officer on Special Duty, Sir John Marshall, 
Kt , c I E , Iltt D , F s A 


Misoellaheous appointments 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
(Officiating), Major-General G A .Sprawson, 
CXE , IMS 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lt -Col A J H Bussell, c *, E , 
IMS 


Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt -Col G G Jollj , c I E 

Asnstant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut - Col B Syeet, d s 0 , i M S 

liesearch Institute, Easauli, 
Lt Col J Taylor, uso, md, dph, 
I u s 

Asmtant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Easauli, Major A C Craighead, IMS 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C W B 
Normand, M a , D Sc * 

Dinclor, Eodailanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, D sc 

Mueorologist, Bombay Obseriatory, Dr S C 
^^3 J I) Sc # 

Library, Calcutta, K M 
Asadullah, B A , r l a 


Institute of Agricultural Re- 
search, Dr W McBae, m A , n sc 

-Surrey of India, Indian 
museum. Dr Baini Prasliad, D Sc 

Road, Col Sii 

George VTilljs, Kt , 0,1 e , m v 0 , e e , m i m.e 


Director, Intelligenci Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt , 0 I E 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D B Meek 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, Bai Bahadur S N 
Banerji, B A 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K Bama Pai, 
M A 


GOVEBNOBS-GENEBAL OF FOBT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


Name 


Assumed charge 
of office 


Warren Hastings 
Sir John Maepherson, Bart 
Earl Cornwallis, K a (a) 
Sir John Shore, Bart (6) 


20 Oct 1774 
8 Feb 1785 
12 Sep 1780 
28 Oct 1793 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug 1792 

(b) Afteruards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 


Lieut -General the Hon Sir Alfred 
Clarke, K 0 B (offg ) 17 Mar 1798 


The Earl of Mornington, P 0 (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, K G (2nd 
time) 30 July 1805 

j Captain LAP Anderson, Sir George 
H Barlow, Bart, 10 Oct 1805 

Lord Mmto, v c (d) 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, E a , P c (e) 4 Oct 1813 

John Adam (offg ) 13 Jan 1823 

Lord Amherst, P 0 (/) 1 Aug 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley (offg )13 Mar 1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 
GOB,acH, po 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Minto 24 Feb 1813 

(c) Created Marquess of Hastings 2 Dec 1816 
(f) Created Earl Amherst 2 Dec 1826 


GOVEBNOBS-GENEBAL OF INDIA 

Assumed charge 
of office 

Lord William Cavendish Bentmck, 
GCB.GCHjPO 14 Nov 1834 

Sir Cliarles Metcalfe, Bart (a) 

(fiffg ) 20 Mar 1835 

Lord Auckland, G C B , P 0 (6) 4 Mar 1836 

Lord Ellenborough, P C (c) 28 Feb 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (offg ) 15 June 1844 
The Bight Hon Sir Henry Hardinge, 

GOT (d) 23 July 1844 

Hie Earl of Dalhousie, P 0 (e) 12 Jan 1848 

Viscount Canning, P C (/) 29 Feb 1856 
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The Imperial Legislatures. 


The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution IS Xullj traced in the article on " The 
Oovernment of India,” ivhlch precedes this , so 
also are the great changes made by the Ecform 
Act of 1919 For the purposes of easy reference 
the po\^ers oftbe Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discliarge of his responsibilities, 
which arc lull j set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below — 

21 (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting 

Provided that — 

(а) either chamber of the legislature mav 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may be es.tcndcd by the 
Governor-General if In special circumstances, 
he so thinks fl>, and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chambtr the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber 

22 ( 1 ) An offlcial shall not be qnalifled 

for election as a member of cither chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if anv non ofDcial 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant * 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in ana 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambera 

24 (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six montlis after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber cither without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his dLscretlonflpefer the matter 
decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
thissection maj provide formeetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
m order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor General under section sixty eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration bj either chambers 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 


of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis 
lature No person shall be liable to anj 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any 
thing contained in anj official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber 

25 INDIAN Budget — (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shah be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year 

f2) No proposal for the appropriation of anv 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to tlie vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by cither chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(t) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(tt) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law , and 

(mi) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approv al of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State In Council, and 

(tf) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners , and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(а) ecclesiastical, 

(б) political, 

(c) defence 

(4) If any question arises wliefchei any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of monev, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final 

(5) The proposals of the Governor General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
m the form of demands for grants 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President —Sir U K Shanmukham Chotty, K 0 1 e 
Deputy President — ^5Ir Abdul Jlatln Cliaudhury 
A Emoted Membees (104) 


Constituency 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Gan}am cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Madras ceded districts and Cliittoor (Non 
Muhammadan Eural) 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) 

South Arcot yum Chingleput (Non-Muham 
madan Eural) 4 

Tanjore cum Trichlnopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Madura and Eamnad cum Tinnc^eUy (Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non Muhammadan 
Eural) 

North Madras (Muliammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 
Madras Indian Commerce 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) ’ 
Ditto ^ 

Smd (Non Muhammadan Eural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muliammadan 
Eural) 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) 0 

Ditto 

Be^bay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Eural) * 

Ditto 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce) 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
_ (Landholders) 


Name 


MEEy Diwan Bahadur A Earn asu ami 
Mudaliar 

Mr B Sitarama Eaju 

Mr Mochay Narasimha Eao 

M E Ey PonaLo Go\indu Ecddy Qaru 

Mr T N Eamakrishna Eeddi 

Sir E K Shanmtiklnm Clietty, K C i E f 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangacharnr, c i e 

Eaja Bahadur G Krishnamacliariar 

Mr B Eajaram Pandian 
Mr K P Thampan 

Mahomed Muazzam Sahcb Bahadur 

Moulvi Sayjid Murtuza Sahcb Bah idur 

Kottal Uppi Saheb Bahadur 

Mr F E James 

Eaja Sir Vasude\a Eajah, Kt , C i E 

Mr Vidja Sagar Pnnd^n 

Mr NaorojiM Dumasia 

Sir Cowasji Jehanjir, K C i r , 0 B E 

Diwan Lalcliand Naaalrai 

Mr N N Anklesaria 

Sir Ibrahim Eahimtulla, E c s i , 0 1 e 

Mr B V Jadhav 

Mr N E Gunjal 
Eao Bahadur B L Patil 

Mr Eahimtoola M Chinoj 
Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon 
Nauab Naharsingliji Ishuarsingji 
Mr D N O’Sullivan 
Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt 

I 

' Sardar G N Majiimdar 


t Elected President 
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The Lcgtslaiive Assembly . 


ConntUucncj 


Hombaj MlUo^sncrs’ Aa'sorhtion (Imlnri ^ ^[r Ho.tnii ]1 V< , ' ■> 'i< 

Gommerre) ** i 

Calcutta (Non Sruhammadan Urlnn) { M:r C f I! 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non Muliammadan Lrban) ; 'dr '>al a i -a a Dis 'ba . i 

Burduan Division (Non Muhatnmailnii lliirah , I’llai \tnar»i t’lJi.f 

Prcsidcncj Division (^on 'Miiimmtn ulan Kural) ■ Btindil ■'vIm m'-'n-tii v 
Dacca Division (Non Muliammadaii Bural) Mr iv 'li'i !i < nardr \u \ 

Cliillagong and Baisba)i Divisions (Non Muh ' Mr S C '(itf 

nranjadan Rural) ' 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Miilmminadan brban) j Sir Alaliir ] abini 1 r J , 1 T 


Burdwan and Prcsidcncj Divisions (Muliamma 
dan Rural) 

Dacca cum litvincnsingli (tluliainmadan Rural) 
Babergunj cum randpur (Miilianiiii id in Riir il) 
Chittagong Div ision (Muliaminadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Mtiliamnindan Rural) 

Bengal (I iiropcaii) 

Do 

Do 

Bengal Landholders 

Bengal National Clmmbcr of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce) 

Cities of the United Prov mccs (Non Muham 
madan Urban) 

Mcciut Division (Non -Muhammad an Rural) 

Agra Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Div ision (Non Stulr 
ammadan Rural) 

Allahabad and Jliansi Divisions (Non Mulmm 
madan Rural) 

Benares and GoraKlipur Divisions (Non Muh 
ammadan Rural) 

Lucknow Division (Non Muliaramadan Rural) 

Fj zabad Div ision (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Slulmmmadai 
Urban) 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) 

Agra Div ision (Muliammadan Rural) 

Roliilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Sluliam 
madan Rural) 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muliain 
madan Rural) 

Lucknow and Fj zabad Div isions (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landlioldcrs 
Ambala Division (Non Muhammadan) 

JuUundiir Division (Non Muhammadan) 

*♦ 


Dr ‘'Ir A Siihr iv I'dv 
tfr A II filiurinvi 

Ilajl f'liotidliatv tbili vmad I mail Llivfi" 
Mr Aid Aiivvand Arlin 
Mr JCalilr iid Dm \lmmd ^ 

Sir V I ird- IV , Kt ( i t 
„ 1 Studd 
Mr G Morgan, cn 
Air Dliircndra Kanta I aliltl Cliaudimrj 
Air Sati^ii Chandra Sen 

Lala Ramc=livvar I’rasad Pagla 

Cliaudiirl I'ra 
Rkmwar Ragluibir Singh 
Mr C b Rangaivcr 

^ilr A Iloon 

Mr A Das ^ 

Air L Brij KisUorc 

Sardar Nilnl Slngli 

ICIian Baliadur Itaji Mnjiliuddiii 

Kunvvar ITnjee Ismail Alikiian 
Mr Muhammad \amin Klian 
Maulvi Sir Jluliammad lakub 

Dr Zia ud Din Alimed, c i r 

Mr Jlohamcd Azliar All 

Mr J R Scott 
Lala Han Raj Svvnnip 
Biiai Parma Nand 
Mr Jagnan Nath Aganval 


Entitled to representation in rotation 
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Constituency 


West Punjab (I^'on Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Eorth Punjab (Muliammadan) 

Xorth-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (SiIJi) 

West Punjab (Sikli) 

Punjab Landholders . 

Earbhanga cum Saran (Non Muliammadan) 

Muzaffarpurc!wiChamparan(Non-MunamTjadnn) 

Oriisa Dnision (Non-Muhammadan) . 

Do do ... 

Patna ciim Shahabad (Non Muhammadan) . . 

Qa>.a cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muliammadan) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non Muhammadan\ . 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muliam 
madan) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihor and Orissa Landholders 
Nagpur Division (Non-Muliammadan) 

Central Provinces Hmdi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan) 

Do do 

Central Provinces (Muliammadan) 

Central Provinces LanholderS 
Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) * 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do 

'bo 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer Merwara (General) 


Name 


Mr B B Pun 

Honj Lt Nan ab Md Ibrahim Ah Klian 

Shaik Sadiq Hasan 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, c I e 

Major Nawab Malik Talib Mclidi Khan, o n E 

Shnik Eazal Haq Piraclia 

Khan Bahadur Maklidum Saj ad Kajan Baklish 
Shah 

Sirdar Hnrbans Singh Brnr 
Sardar Sant Singh. 

Sirdar Sohan Singh 
Pundit Kam Krishna Jlia. 

Babu Gaya Prasad Singli. 

B.ibu blt.ikinta Mihapiir.i 
Mr Bhubananda Das 
Badri Lai llustogl 
Kumar Guptcshvvar Prasad Singh 
Kal Bahadur Sukhraj Boy 

Thakur Mohcndra Nath Sliah Deo 
Mr M Maswood Alimad, 

Mouhi Badi uz-Zaman 
Moulvi Muhammad Siiafce Daoodi 
Mr Bhuput Sing 
Bao Bahadur S B Pundit 
Sir Harl Singh Gour, Kt 

Seth Lliadliar Cliaudhrj 

lOian Bahadur H M Wilajatuliah, I S 0 

GosvvamiM P Pun 

Mr T B Phookun 

Mr Gopika Bomon Boy 

Mr Abdul Matin Chaudliury * 

Mr K W Hookerliull 
Mr Jehangir K Munshi 
U Tun Myint 
U BaMiuiig 
Mr E S Millar 
Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola 
Bai Sahib Har Bilas Sard a 


* Elected Deputy President 


The Legtslaiive Assembly. 


Province or body represented 

Name 

NoinNATED MEUBEKS— EXOtUDlNa THE PRESIDENT (41) 

(a) oteciAE Members (26) 

Go\ernment of India 

The Hon Sii James Grigg, K c B 

Do 

The HOn Sit Nripendra Nath bitc<ar, Kt 

The Hon bir Joseph Bliort, K.C & i , K 0 i E , 


C,B 1 

Do 

Do 

The Hon Sir Harra Haig, k c S I , C i.E 

The Hon Sir Prank No> cc, Kt , C S 1 , 0 I E 

Do 

Mr P B Bau. 

Do 

bir Lancelot Graham, K c i E 

Do 

air G S Bajpai, c I E , c B L 

Do 

Mr GBP Tottenham, oil 

Do 

Mr H A P Jlctcalfc, c fa 1 , 0 I E., M T o* 

Do 

Mr S P Varma 

Do 

Mr K Sanji% a Bow 

Do 

Mr T bloan, o I E 

Do 

Mr G S Hardy, 0 i E 

Do 

1 Mr AfB Cox 

Do 

Mr V Bamknshna 

Madras 

Mr M Dillon 

Bengal 

Mr A M Macmillan. 

Do 

Mr J M Chatterjee. 

The Punjab 

Mr D N Mukerjee 

The Central Provinces 

Mr J H Dan\ln,ciE 

Assam 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul AaIz, 0 b e 

&md 

Mr*'P P Slnha 

Eastern Bengal 

Mr C J Dwln, C s i , o 1 e. 

United Provinces 

Mr James Hezlett, c i e 

Biliar 

Mr S G Grintham 

(6) Berar representative (1) 

Mr S G Jog f 

(c) Non OrriciAL Members (14) 

United Proiinces 

Khan Bahadur JIaula i Bafluddin Ahmed 

Bombay 

Dr B D Dalai 

Delhi 

Bengal 

Bai Bahadur Satya Charan Mukherjee 

The Punjab 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar bir Jawahar Singh, Kt 

Do 

C I E 

Capt Sher Muhammad Khan, Gahliar 

Do 

Hony Capt Bao Bahadur Ch Lai Chand, 0 B E 

Do 

Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh KhanTiwana 

Bihar and Orissa 

Mr Bamaswami Srlnnasa Sarma, c I E 

North llVest Prontier Province 

Major Nau ab Ahmad Naa^ az Khan, o B E 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Mr B T H Jlackcnzie * 

Indian Christian 

Dr P X deSouza 

The Depressed Classes 

Bao Bahadur Mylai Chlnnathambl Bajah. 

Anglo Indian Community 

Lt 'Col Sir H A J Gldney, Kt 

Labour Interests 

Mr N M Josh! 



* Died in March 1934 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


President — ^Thc Hoa’ble Sir 3IauccL.ji Bjrunji Dadablioj, K c I E , Kt , Bar at-law 


A — Elected Members (33) 



Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 


Madras (MuhaJpmadan) SjcdMuliamu 

Bombay (Non-Mulnmmadan) Sardar Shrl Ja 

Do ' Sir Homi Mel 

Do Sir Phirozo C 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) . 

Sind (Muhammadan) . . . All Baksh 

Bombay Cliambor of Commerce Mr Miller 

Last Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) Babu Jagadish 

West do do . ^ Kumar Nripan 

West do do . Mr Satyandra 

M cst Bengal (Muhammadan) . Mr Mahmood 

East do do , . Bhadur 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . Mr J S Hcii 

Umted Provinces Central (I?on-Muhammadan) Eai ]3ahadur L 
United Provmccs Northern (Non-Muhammadan) B- li Bahadur L 
United Proamces Southern (Non Muhammadan) 

United Provinces West (Muhammadan) . Klian Bahadur 

United Provmccs East (Muliammadan) . Shaikh Musliir ; 

Pun3ab (Non-Muhammadan) ^ .. .. Rai Bahadur Li 

Punjab (Sikh) Sardar Buta Sii 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) Khan Bahadur 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) , . Sayad Sir Moha 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muliammadan) Kai Bahadur Bs 

Do Baja Baghunan 

Bihar and Orissa (Muliammadan) . Mr Abu Abdull 

Central Provmces (General) .. .. Mr V V Kaliki 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce Mr J. B Glass 


Diwan Bahadur SirS M Annamalai Chettiyar, 
Kt 

Sir Yarlagadda Banganayakalu Nudu 

Mr V C VLlliiigiri Goundcr 

Dm an Bahadur G Naray anaswami Clietti, C I r 

Syed Muliammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur 
Sardar Slirl Jagannath Maharaj Pandit 
Sir Homi Mctha, Kt 
Sir Phnozo C SctIina>Kt , o B e 

Sirdar Saheb Sir Sulcman Cassum Haji Mltha, 
Kt , c 1 1 

Mr All Baksh Sluhammad Hussain 
Mr E Miller 

I Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee 
Kumar Nripandra Naray an Sinha 
Mr Satyandra Cliandra Gbosc M lulik 
Mr Mahmood Suliravardy 
Khan Bhadur Syed Abdul Hafecz 

Mr J S Henderson 

Bai Baliadur Lala Mitliura Prasad Mcliiotra. 

Bii Bahadur Lala Jagdisli Prasad 


Klian Bahadur HaDz Muliammad Halim. 
Shaikh Musliir Hos im Kidu ai 
Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, c I.E 
Sardar Buta Singh 

Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Dm. 
Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt 
Bai Bahadur Badha Krishna Jalan 
Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh 

Mr Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam 
Mr V V Kalikar 
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1 


Cotistitucncj 1 Knmc t 

I 

I 

I 


B — 1C0MI^ATED Mnim ES—cxclKdtnj the Pn ndent 


(a) Official Members (IJ cxdwhno l’rc-,vl ni ) 


CtOTernmont of India 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

Ilh ].\relltncv Gentr-v! Sit I'liilip Mallifu'c 
Chelwode, Jit , 0 c II , K c '> 0 , j> 0 

Do 

• • 

• • • 


Blnn B ilndiir Mi ui '•ir 1 i/l 1 liU'nhi, K C I , 

Do. 

• 

• • 


K c n 

Do. 

• 

« 4 


Mr M 0 11 illitt, ( 1 1 

Do 


• 4 • * 


Mr 1) (. Aiitdrll t ' f , t f I 

Mr T Bittli\ 

Do 

4 • 

• 4 « • 


Hr Jt 1 Gl >iK \ , c '■ I , ( n 

Do 

• 

• 


ifr J J! J i\Ior, c I r 

Doi 

i • 



Air '1 \ "'tu' irl J 

Do. 

i • 

i 


''ir Oii^iiriL Ku>- ill, Jvl 

Do 




Mr 1. 11 sinnn , 1 1 1 

Jindns . 


i 


Mr A 0 tlo.', 0 11 

Bibar and Ocisaa .i 

« 

* * 

• 

Air 11 LrusUm litt, c 1 1 



(b) Berar Iteprescnlotlie 

feetar Eeptesentativo 

« « 

• 9 

• 

Mr.‘3ancsh briKridina Klninrde 


(c) Pon-Offich' Mi^nbcrs. 


Madras 


• 

I Sir D la 111 Dl\ ailo«s, 

Do 



Sir lumm A’ llcdili, ICt 

Bombay 



Kli ill Bahadur Dr Sir IS CholvSj , Kt , C 1 1 

Bengal 

« • 


Air J\ otsii in itli Gliobal, c S I , C 1 n 

Do • • • • , 



Air Bljaa Kumar B^su 

Do 



Kaiiab Khiinja H ibibullah 

Central Provinces . 



Sir Manfohji Bj ramji Dadabhoy, E c T E , Kt 

The United Provinces 



“^aij id Baza All, c n^r 

Do 



Pundit Gohaian Nath Ugra 

The Punjab 

' 1 



Baja Charanjit Singh 

Do 



Nail ah M ihk Al’d Haa at Kii in Noon, C s I 

North-West Frontier Provinces 

Bihar . . 



Slajor Kairab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, K n E 
C I E , Khan of Hot! 

Alaharajadliiraj Sit KamCsliiiar Singh, EOIE 
of Darbhatiga 
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The Bombay Presidency- 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North 
to Kanara in the South It has an area of 
123,623 square miles and a population of 
23,040,506 Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Native State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007 

Baroda Population 

There are no States in political relations 
with the Go'semment of Bomba\, as thcv are 
all now under the Goi emment of India 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people In the Presidency 
Proper are the ri(i plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India South of Bombay City the 
provmce is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghfts, a range of hills runnmg parallel 
to the coast Above Ghats are the Beccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a nce-growmg tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difiBcult 
Then in the far north is Smd, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought aboundmg fertility 

The People 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate In Smd Mahomedans predom'jiate 
Gujarat has remained true to Hmduism although 
long under the dommion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kmgs Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions and a people, who although softened 
by prospenty, are amongst the keenest tracing 
races m the world The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adverjity , the saymg goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
everj three, and gets it , the population is much 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent are Mahrattas The Kamatic is the 
land of the Lmgayets, a Hindu reformmg sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
IB a large proportion of Christians Four mam 
languages are spoken, Sin(}i, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated The mam 
castes and tribes number five hundred 

Industries 

The principal mdnstry ii agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent of the popu- 
lation In bmd the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and unaer the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which jields the famous 
Broach cottons the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black sod, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 


and millet, and in certam tracts rich crops of 
augarcaile The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rams of the submontane 
regions, and m the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal ramfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation A cham of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfadmg ramfall m the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought More than any other part of India 
the Presidencv has been scourged by famme 
and plague The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synehronismg with a certam development of 
industry, has induced a considerable nse in the 
standard of livmg The land is held on what 
IS known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed 

Manufactures 

Whilst agriculture is the principal mdustty, 
others have no inconsiderable place The 
mmeral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and IS confined to buildmg stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri 
buted The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a dimmishmg extent the 
exquisite kmcobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency is to submerge the mdigenous 
handicrafts beneath mdustry organised on 
modem Imes Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay 
Number of Looms in Bombay Island 76,950 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island 34,41,856 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry in Bombay Island 1,29,534 
(daily ax erage ) 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island 4,60,365 

(in candies of 784 lbs ) 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad 18,32,083 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad 42,503 

Number of Spindles in Sbolapore 3,19,304 
Number of Looms in Sholapore C.02G 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) - 30,01,633 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) - • 64,292 
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Great Impetus has been B^ven to Bornbn> 
Industries bv the proMslon of electric power 
ccncratcd fifty miles away on ttic Gliats. and 
fhovear 1910 witnessed a pbenomenal flota 
tloVof new industrial companies of almost every 
description 

Tlic recent political movement Ins gnen con- 
siderable impetus to indigenous industry parti- 
cularly to tbc tcvtilc trade which Ins stiown 
much cvipansion About four mills arc in the 
course of construction m Ahmedabad 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade The older porta, Surat Broach Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa But the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the Increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modem ports with deep water anchor 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
Is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
forthe trade of the Southern Mahratta Country , 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat 


Administration 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Evfcutive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of tw o Ministers The 
evact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is Indicated In the 
section on the Provincial Governments (g v) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown This new 
form of adn'inistration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven mam departments, each under a Secre 
tary (a) Pinance (61 Revenue , (c) Home and 
Ecclesiastical (d) Political and reforms, (e) Gene- 
ral and Educational , (/) Legal, (g) Public Works 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary The Government Is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May 
and in Poona from June to November’ 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners The 
Commissioner m Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad , 
the Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors A collectorate contams on an 


average from eight to ten talukas, caci 
consisting of from one to two hundred villagci 
whose whole revenues belong to the State 
The village ofheers are tlie patch who is thi 
head of the village both for revenue and polic 
purpose , the talati or kulkarnl, clerk one 
accountant , tlic messenger and the vvatclimnji 
Over each laliikn or group of villages is tlu 
manilatdar, who is nl«o a subordinate inagiB 
tratt The charge of the Assistant or 
Collector contains three or four talukna Th' 
Collector and Magistrate is over the wlioh 
District The Commissioners exercise genera 
control over the Districts In their Divisions 

Justice 

The administration of justlco Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting Id Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who Is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, cither Civilian", 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers In Sind the 
Conrt of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judl 
clal Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) I" the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
ncccssUated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner s Court ai^t the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act in August 1920, which 
conteftiplates the creation of a CJiief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial dlfilciiltles 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
Instance Is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers 
The Court oi first ajipoal Is tint of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges arc Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar In cases 
evctedlng Bs 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of tlie District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges evercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout tlie Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District OfliLers and Resident 
and City Magistrates Capital sentenres are 
subject to confirmation by the High (kiiirt 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidenev Jlagistrates, as , 
well as Bonorary Slagistrates exercising the 
functions of English Tustices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Smalr Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts 

Local Government 

Local control over certam branches of the 
administration is sqoured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend thefunds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and genemi 
improvements Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes The tendency of recent years has 
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been to incrca?o the elect e nnd reduce the roml- 
nitcd element, to allow thc?o bodies to elect their 
own clnirmen, whilst Inrjrer crants hn\ c been 
made from the general ret cnucs for water supply 
and drainage 

The Bomba\ 'Municipal Boroughs Act of IP2'> 
works further adaanfc In the matter of local '^elf- 
Government m the rrcsidcnca The Act proa ides 
more adequate liasls for Mnnlripal Ndmlnls- 
tration In the larger cities of the Bomhaa 
Presidency The larger munlelpalltlea arc noaa 
styled as Municipal Boroughs aahlch arc nn'c20 
In nimber The cxccutlaes of thrac Borough 
Municipalities arc Inaevtcd aalth larger po'cers 
than hitherto exercised Another important 
chance introduced ba the Act aaas the extension 
of municipal frauchl-c to occupiers of dwellinc 
or builulngs aaith annual rental aalucsnf Ba 12 
or aaitU capital value ot not leas than Ba 200 

Public Works 

The Public Morks Department is under the 
control of two Chief Jniginccra arho act na 
Secretaries to the Goa ernment one for Boad-*, 
Buildings, BailaaaT=,tle ,and the other forlrrigi 
lion Under them arc Superintending l.ngineers 
in cliarge of iirchs nnd IxecnUai. 1 nginpcr« 
in charge of diaLalona, the Conaulting Architect 
nnd the riictrieal 1 ngiinfr The chiefTrrlga 
tion works arc In Sind and conalat of a chain 
of canals fed bj the annual Inundations from 
the Indus The Hoads Barrage and canals 
project aahich aans Inaugurated In 1023 Is 
the greatest Irrigation Schcnic in the avotld 
and Is designed to ensure the aast areas of 
tortile land In Sind a regul ir nnd constant 
supplj ofaantcr It aaill enable alxiut 0 million 
acres ot crops to be irrigated nnnualla.i e .about 
a« much area Irrigated in I ga pt 1 ho scheme is 
not onlj vital to the future of Sind but of 
Indirect bcnctit to the aaholc of India Ihc 
whole scheme Is estimated to cost oacr 
15 minion sterling or 20 crorcs of rupees 
The Barrage avas formnll> opened ba the 
Viceroj and GOaernor General of India yi 
13th January 1932 In the Prcsldcnca proper 
there is a chain of protcctlae irrigation 
works, originating In rctlrvolrs In the Ghat 
regions The principal "orks arc the Mra 
Canals fed by Lake Minting impounded b> 
the Hoad Dam at Bliatgar, the Praaara Canals 
fed by Lake Arthur Hill impounded by Milson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Jliitha Canals fed 
by Lake life at Ivliadakaasin, the Godaaan 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Xnndur Madhmesh- 
avar and the Gokak Canal 'dhcMutlia Canals 
and the Gokak Canal aaerc completed In 1890 97, 
the B’ira I^ft Bank Canal In 1903 OG, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915 10 and the Praaara 
Canals in 1920-27 Tlic Kira Bight Bank Canal 
which has been under constniction since 1912 
^ nearing completion Tli* M ilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the second higlicst a et constnictcd 
ba Engineers the aaorld oaer aaasopenedby Bis 
Fxcellenca the Goaemor on 10th December 1920 
TheLloadDam at Bliatgar aahicli is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
vnilth aa as opened ba H Sir Leslie Milson 
on 27th October 192S It cost Bs 172 lakhs 
It 13 remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21^ 
million cubic feet of masonry The Assuan Dam 


in'Pgapt ispopiilarla supposed to be the largest 
I Dam in cxKtenco but that contains 19 million 
j ciihic feet It cost also nearly 50 per cent more 
than tile Lloa d Dam An Idea of the magnltutc 
] of the Lloa d Dam can be gathered from the 
! fact that if a aaall 0 feet high and 15 inches 
thick aaerc constructed from the masonra in 
, the Dam it aaould slrctch a distance of 520 
miles, saa from Bombay to Kagpiir These 
projects aaill Iriigatc certain tracts most liable 
to famine 

Police 

The Police Force is diaided into 3 categories, 
' ri: , District Police, Ballaaay Police and the 
Bomba V City Police The District and Ballavay 
Police In the Presidency proper arc for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector General 
of Police aaho is assisted by three Doputa 
’ Inspector- General, of aahom taao are In charge 
of Bangps and the third Is In rharge of the Crlral- 
I iial Inacstlgntlon Department and the linger 
Print Burt an Di-trlct and Ballaaay Polleo in 
Sind arc niulcr the Deputy Inspector-General of 
j I’ollco for Sind, subject to tiio control of the 
Commissioner ln-‘^lnd The cxeciitlae manngc- 
' ment of the Police In each district nnd on 
' Bnllaaaas In the Presidency iprojter as avell as 
In Mud Is acstod In a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction ot the Magistrate of 
the Dlitrlct conccriud except in the case of the 
, Bailaana Police For the pnrpo-cs of cficctiac 
siifH-ra Islon oa cr the Ina c.-tlgatIon nnd proa cut Ion 
of crime, some of the larger districts arc diaided 
into one or more snbdlalslons each under a 
8ul>-DIaL-ional Oflicer aaho is either an Assistant 
Supcrlntcndi nt of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Siiporlntcndcnt of Police 
Sub Inspectors are llic oibcers in charge ot 
Police Stations and arc prlmarlla responsible 
under the laaa, for the liiaestigntion of ofleiiccs 
reported nt their Police Stations Officers 
nppolntid directla to the posts of -Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, beputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors nnd Sub Inspectors 
undergo a course of training nt the Central Police 
Training School at ^a!.ik before being posted to 
Districts for cxecutlac duly Tiic Bombay 
City Police Is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police aabo is directly respon- 
sible to Goaornmciit 

Education 

rducatlonls Imiiartcd partly through direct 
Goa ernment agency, and partly through the 
medium of grantb In aid Goa ernment maintniD 
Arts Colleges at Bombay’, Andheri, Poona, 
Ahmednbad nnd Dliaraaar , the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Vetennarv College, School 
of Art, Laar College and a College of Commerce 
Mo-l of the Eccondara schools are in 
priante hands The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid 
Tlic Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (g v , 
Education) 

The Quinquennial Beport on Pubhe Instruc- 
tion in the Boinbia Presideiica for the a ears 
1927-1932 reacals imicli infonnation regarding 
the progress of cdueition in recent a ears The 
passing in 1923, of the Primara Education 
Act aa^as perhajis tlie most important eaent 
in the hktora oi Pninara Education in the 
Bombaa Prcsldcnca during the last 30 or 40 
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The principal educational institutions a>-e — 
Government ^rts Colleges — 

Elphinstone College Bombay, Pimcipal, 
Mr H Hamill, M A 

Isniail College, Andheri (Bombay) Principal, 
Dr M B Behman, M A (Punjab), Pli 
D (Cambridge) 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mi E A 
Wodeliouse 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal 
G Plndlaj sblrras, M A , F s s (Offg) 
Eainatalv College, Dliamar, Piincipal, Mr 
A C rarrfen 

Bbyal Institute of Science,Bombay Principal, 
Dr Thomas S. lYheeler, r 1 C , ph D , 
FECSI 

Private Arts Colleges — 

St Xavier’s, Bombay (Societv of Jesusl 
Principal, Bev Father Duhr, S J 
IMlson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission) 
Principal, Bev J Mackenzie, 11 A 
Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa 
tional Society), Prmcipal, G S Mahajani, 
M A , B sc 

Baroda CjUege, Baroda (Baroda State) 
Principal, S G Burrov , B sc - 
Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State) Prmcipal, Mr T K Shahani, M a 
B alnuddinbhai College, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr Charles Saldanlia 
Sir Parashurambliau College, Principal, B D 
KannarKar, Poona 

M T B Arts College, Suart, Prmcipal, X M 
Shih 

D J Smd College, Karachi, Prmcipal, S B 
Butani 

Smd National College, Hj dcrabad, Prmcipal, 
B B Kumar , 

Gokhale Education Societj ’s HPT, Arts 
College, Nasik, Principal, T A Kulkariii 
Willmgdon College, Kupnad (Sangli), Princi 
pal, P M Limaj e 

Special Colleges — ^ 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Goaern 
ment). Dean, Major S "X Bhatia, ms 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Prmcipal, Mr C Graham Smith, 0 b n 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr William Burns 
Clnetb’ College, Bajkot, Prmcipal, Mr A 
C Miller 0 B i: 

College of Science, Ahmedtfcad 
Law College, Bombay, Pnncipal Mr A A 
A Fyzee, Ji A , (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law 
College of Commerce Bombay, Principal, 
Mr M J Antia (.Offg) 

Veterinarv College, Bombay, Prmcipal, Mr 
V B Phadke, c B v c p 
Haffkme Institute, Bombaj , Director, Lt 
Col Sahil) Siiigli Sokliej , m s , (Offg ) 

Sir J If School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr W E G Solomon , 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombaj, Princi 
pal, G W BurleA , D so 
Private Professional Colleges — 

SeHi 6 S Medical College, Bombaj , Piincipal, 
Dr V B Khanollvar 


NED Ci\ il Eiiginceniig College, Karachi 
Prmcipal, Mi G W Gokli ile 

Law College, Poona, Prmcipal, Mr J B 
, Gharpurc 

Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, 
Piincipal, Mr D S Setna 

Smd Collegiate Board’s Law College, Karachi, 
Prmcipal, Mr C Lobo 

Medical 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a inember of the 
IMS, and Publib Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usuallj' a nOn 
IMS Officer Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district whilst sanitationis 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health Four large hospitals are mamtam 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital A number of beds m the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage of funds Well equipped hos- 
pita’s exist m all important up-country stations 
Over 3,814,816 persons includmg 112,564 in- 
patients are treated during the year 1930 The 
Presidency contams 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for rbe treatment of Lepers 
Vaccination is earned out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health 
Smitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time 

Finance. 

Under the Beform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Impenal Finance The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and In return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear 
These contributions have now been remitted 

The financial situation in the Presidency has 
been one of the greatest difficulty during the 
a ear 1032 33 There has been estimated deficit 
of 27 laklis during 1933 34 The difficulties haa e 
partly arisen on account of aaorld factors over 
aahich Government has no control, but the 
latter is endeaa ouring to meet the situation by 
drastic economies and retrenchment Govem- 
mciit haam set themselves that task of recon- 
struction and re organisation so as to secure the 
greitest efiiciencv aaith the least cost in eaerj 
blanch of Public administration of the Presi 
dency Goa^eminent have already seenred a 
acrj' considerable acliiea emeiit in rcahsmg 
28 laklis a year as a result of orders passed on 
the recommendations of the Be organisation 
Committee A proposal to raise extra taxation 
bv imposition of a succession duty uas rejected 
by the Logislativ e Council 
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Estimated Hcvcnuc for 1933>34 


PRiNOiPAi. Heads of Revenue 

Rs. 


V 

Land Revenue . 

4,82,42,000 

VI 

Excise 

3,49,40,000 

vri 

Stamps 

1,54,00,000 

VIII 

Forests 

58,00,000 

IX 

Registration . 

11,50,000 

IXA 

Scheduled Taxes 

23,32,000 


Total 

10,78,70,000 

Irrigation, Navigation Embanlment, d-c 

XIII 

Works for which Capital 


Accounts arc kept 

31,03,000 

XIV 

Work for which no Capi- 


tal Accounts are kept 

15,00,000 


Total 

Debt Service 

40,09,000 

XVI 

Interest . 

Citil Administration 

1,41,41,000 

XVII 

Administration of 



Justice 

18,77,000 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 


ments 

3,49,000 

XIX 

Police 

7,12,000 

XXI 

Education 

14,71,000 

XXII 

Medical 

15,22,000 

XXIII 

Public Health 

18,09,000 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

3,96,000 

XXV 

Industries 

12,000 

XXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 


ments . 

15,14,000 


Total . 

96,62,000 


Rs 


Civil Worls 


XXX 

XXXI 

Civil Works . .. 

Bombay Development 
Scheme . . 

40.13.000 

23.05.000 


Total . . 

03,78,000 

xxxii 

xxxiii 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

Miscellaneous 

Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund 

Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

12.70.000 

11.30.000 
2,78,000 

11.51.000 


Total 

38,47,000 

XL 

Extraordinary Receipts 

24,10,000 

c 

Total Revenue 

14,90,14,000 

Debt heads — 

Deposits and advances 
Loans and advances bv 
provincial Go\crnment 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund etc 

Add — 

Opening Balance 

3,08,58,000 

75 , 00,000 


Grand Total 

18,73,72,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1933-34 


Direct Demands on the Revfnup 


5 

Land Revenue 


Rs 

63,66,000 

6 

Excise 


49,36,000 

7 

Stamps 


2 , 49,000 

8 

Forest 


37,12,000 

8A 

Forest Capital outlay 


1,24,000 

9 

Registration 


6,48,000 

9A 

Scheduled Taxes 


28,000 



Total 

1,60,63 000 

Irrigation, Embanlment, Ac , Eeveniie Account 

14 

Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept 

86,17,000 

15 

Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenue 

12,05,000 

15 

(1) Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from famine 
Relief fund 

11,78,000 


Total . 

1,10,00,000 


DeM Service 


c 


19 

Interest on Ordinary Dch*^ 

20 

Interest on other obligations 

21. 

Reduction or avoidance of 


debt 


Total 


0 


Civil Administration 

22 

General Adnunistration 

24 

Administration of Justice 

25 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

26 

Police 0 

27 

Ports and Pilotage 

30 

Scientific Departments 

31 

Education 

32 

Medical 

33 

Public Health 

34 

Agriciiiture 

35 

Industries 

37 

Miscellaneous Departments 


Total . " 


Rs 

2,17,98,000 
2 58,000 


4,65,000 


2,25,21,000 


2.08.76.000 

66.79.000 

22.04.000 

1.79.01.000 

7,000 

91,000 

1.80.74.000 

48.06.000 

25.52.000 

25.84.000 

3.60.000 

4.98.000 


7,66 37,000 
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Civil WOTlt 

41. Civil 'VVt)rk9 .. 0V7,000 

42 Bombay Development Scheme 3,05,000 

Total 1,02,82,000 


Miscellaneous 

45A Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions 85,04,00 

40 Stationery and Printing 13,10,00 

47. Miscellaneous .. 11,41,000 


Total 1,10,15,000 



Capital Account not charged to 

Reienue 

55. 

Construction of Tmgation 

Its 


Works 

1,89,94,000 

56A 

Capital outlay on Public 



Health 

82,000 

60 

Capital outlay for Civil 



Works (P W ) 

1,37,000 

COB 

Payunents of commuted 



value of Pensions 

9,29,000 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 

1,16,81,000 


62 Bvtraordimrj Charges 
Expenditure in England 


2 50 000 
40,09,000 


Total Disbursement 18,33,75,000 

Closing balance 39,97,000 


Total Expenditure charged to 

reaenue . 15,18,37,000 


Grand Total .. 18,73,72,000 


» 

OoiernoT and President-in-Council,^ 

Capt ThcHon JIichaclHcrbcrtEnatchbulI, M c , 
5th Baron Brabourno, 

Personal Staff 

Priialc Secy — H II Gould, c I L , X c s,, J r 

Mihj Secrclary — ^Major H C Vau\, c S.I 
oiE, 31 ro, JP 

Surgeon — P A Opic, SI I3 , n t SI c 

Aides de Camp — J G Maxwell GunibIcton,Esq 
Indian Police , Xt 51 V Milbink, the Oold- 
stream Guards, Lieut J H Alms, The Somer- 
set Light Infantrj , Lieut I D Elliot, Eoj al 
Navy 

Son Aides de Camp — Engineer Captain W W 
Collms, 3iihA,iiisi,n E Butler, Esq , 
Dy Comr of Pohee, Bombay City , Jlchcrban 
Shankamo Parashramrjo Itamchandra alias 
Appa Saheb Patu ardlian, Cliief of Jamk- 
handi , Honorary Captain Mehcrban Malojirao 
Mudliojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar, 
Chief of Phaltan , Hony' Cipt lumiar Shri 
Naharsinghyi of Baria , bardar Ghulain Jilani 
BijliUian of IVai , Hony Capt Shaikh Yasin, 
Sardar Bahadur, I D S M , late 110th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry, C.ipt P W Brett, 
Light Motor Petrol, Bombay Bn A P I 

Commandant, S JC the Goiernor’s Bodyguard — 
Captam T c Crichton, si c , Hon Lieut 
3rd Cavalry 

Indian Aide de Gamp — Hisjldar Hony Lt 
Natlia Smgh, ids si 

Members of Council and Ministers 

The Hon Sir Gulam Husain Hiday atallah, 
KCSI, BA, IDB, JP, Pmance and Be\e- 
hue , The Hon’ble Mr K. D Bell, C i E , I C S , 
J P , Home and General 

The Hon Mr D B Cooper, (Local Self-Govt ) 
und The Hon Dim an Bahadur S T Kambh, 
B A , 11 B , j p , (Education) 


The Local Self Government portfolio Includes, 
among other subjects. Medical Administration 
Public Health, Sanitation, Porcsts, and Public 
tVorks (tmnsferred) The Mlnlsterol (Educa- 
tion) also deals uith the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co operative Societies and 
Agriculture 

Seoretaeies to goteensient 
Chief Secretary, Political and Iteforms Bcjiarl- 
ment —C W A lurucr, c i L , I c s 

Some and Ecdesiastical Department — B M 
MaAMcll, osi,oi E,ics,jr 

Revenue Department — S H Cov ernton, si A , 
I OS (Ollg) 

General and Edvcaltonal Departments — H E, 
Knight, ICS 

Finance Department — C G Preke, I 0 S , j p 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — (J Davis, Bar at- Law, i c S 

Public Worls Department — C M Lane, 1 s E , 

J P 

Public Works Department, Joint Secretary— 
P L Bowers, c I E , SI 0 

MIBOEIiLANEODS appointsients. 

Oomnnssioner of Income Tax • — ^Khan Baliadur 
J B Vachha, c i f 

Director of Veterinary Services — E S Parbrother, 
SI 11 V c V s , I V s 

Advocate General — Sir Jamshedji Behramji 

Kanga, Kt , si A , lb B. 

Inspector-General of Police — E. E Turner 
(Offg) 

Director of Public Instruction — W t Grieve, viiA ) 
BSC 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Hon Sir Ah Hihomed Klnn DehhvJ, Ht , President 
Mr Namdeo Eknath Na\le, Deputy President 

ElitCTED Membfus 


Name and class 01 Constitnency 


Bombay City (North) (Non Muliammadan) 
Urban 

Bombay City (South) (Non-Muinmmadan) 
Urban 

Karachi City (Non-JIulnmmadan) Urban 
Alimedabad Citj (Non-Muhamniadan) Urban 
Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Sholapur Citj (Non -Muliammadan) Urban 
Poona City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 
Alimedabad* District (Non-JIuhammadan) 

Kural 3 

Broach District (Non Muhammadan) Kural 
Kaiia District (Non Iiluhauimadan) Rural 

Panch Mahals District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Surat District (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non- 
Muliammadan) Rural 

Ahmednagar District (Non Muhammadan) 

Rural 

East Kliandesh District (Non-Muhammndan) 
Rural 

Nasik District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Poona District (Non Muhammadan) Rura? 
Satara District (Non Ifuhammadan Rural 


Belgaum District (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 

Bijapur District (Non Muliammadan) Rural 
Dharwar District (Non Muliammadan) Rural 

Kanara District (Non-MiSiammadan) Rural 
Ratnagiri District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

^stem Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 
Western Smd (Non-Muliainmadan) Rural 
Kollapur District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Shoaba District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
West Kliandesh District (Non-Muliammadan) 
Rural 

Bombay City (Muhammadan) Urban 

Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban 

Atoedabad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan) 
Urban 

Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) 
Urban 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R S Asaaale 

Mr A N Surve 

Dr M D D Gilder 

Dr Joseph Alban D’Souza 

Dr J A Colhco 

Mr B P Wadke 

Jlj Cover Ron 

Mr Pcstonshah N Vakil 

Sirdar Dav ar Temuras Kasji Modi 

Air A’‘ishnu Ganesh A’'nishav ampaj an 

Jlr Laxman Raghunath Gokhale 

Atr Sahebsmb]! Juyansmh]i 

Mr Afadhavsang Jorbhai 

Rao Saheb Bhagnandas Girdhardas Desai 

Air Chaturbhai Narslnbhai Patel 

Mr Alanilal Harilal Mehta 

Dr M K Di\it, B M A S 

Air Shankarrao Jayramrao Zunzarrao 

Air Alanchershavv Maneltj iKarbhari 
Air Namdey Eknath Nayle 
Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Cliitale 
Diwan Bahadur Dongarsmg Ramji Patil 
Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil 
Air Vithal Nathu Patil 
Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan 
Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar 
Mr Gangajirao Alukundrao Kalbhor 
Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshu ar Kulkarnle 
The Hon Khan Bahadur Dhanjishah Bomanjee 
Cooper 

Air Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar 
Air Ramchandrarao Bapurao Shinde 
Rao Bahadur S N Angadi 
Mr P R Chikodi 

Air bhankarappa Basalmgappa Desai 

Divvan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli 

Air Vishvvanatharao Narayan Jog 

Air Ganpati Subrao Gangoli 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar 

Mr Vyankat Anandray Surye 

Mr Dalumal Lilaram 

Air Satramdas Sakhavvatrai Tolani 

Mr Jayau ant Ghanashyam More 

Air Narayan Nagoo Patil 

Mr Namdeorao Budhajirao 

Air Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla 
Air Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla 
Mir Muhammad Baloch 

Air Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Resaldar 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan 
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Naino and olasa of Oonatltuonoj 


The Northern Division (Muhammadan) Itural 
Xlio Cential Division (Muhammadan) Nural 
The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Ilural 


Hyderabad Dlstriet (Muhammadan) Ilural 

Karachi District (Muhammadan) Ilural 
Larlcana District (Muliammndan) Ilural 


Sukkur District (Muliammadan) Kural 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Ilural 
Nawabshah District (Muliammadan) Ilural 


Upper Sind Frontier District (Muhammadan) 
Ilural 

Bombay City (European) 

Presidency (European) 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars (Landliolders) 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars (Landliolders) 

Jagirdara and Zammdars (Sind) (Landliolders ) 

Bombay Univ ersity (Universltj ) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 
Industry 

Karachi Cliamber of Commerce and Industrj 
Bombay Trades’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry 


Name of Jloinbcr 


Mr AlliihallsabhalPatcl 

‘^Ir All Maliomcd Klian Dchlavl 

Klian Baliadur "all liakshn Adamblial Patti 

Moulv 1 Sir Ilafluddln Alimcd, Kt 

Mr Mclierbak‘-h, 

Mr Shaikh AIkIuI Arli Alxltil Latlf 
Mr Alxiul Kadlr Jamaluddln Bangl 
Jlr Hajl Ibrnlilrn Iltcknr 
Mr Malinbooballklinn Mahamad Akbatkhan 
Blrndnr->ianab 

Air Bandchnll Klian Mir Afubammad Hns’ian 
Klian Talpur 

Saved Allran Miiliammad Sliah Zanulatxlln Shah 
Mr Slialkh AMul Majid Lllararn 
Mr Oliiilam Hvder bliaJi Sniiib<lIno Sliah 
Sir Sliali Aawar Klian Gliulain Murtaza Kh»n 
Illiutto. 

Klian Baliadur Afiihammad Ajub Sliah 
Aluhammad Khuhro 

AAadcro \\alildbik«h lllalilbak»h I'liutto 
Klian Bahadur Vllahhiksh Khan Sihebllaji 
Molionicd Umar > 

Khan Baliadur Jan Afaliomed Khan, son of 
Khari'Saheb Sliah Passand Khan 
Khan Baliadur Gliulam KabHiali jranjallshnli 
Afr Janmaliomcd Khan Ballniahomcd Khan 
Bhurgrl 

Khan Bahadur Jam Jan Afaliomcd AAaiad Jfa 
homed Sharif Juiicjo 

Khan Bahadur Slier Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijaranl 
Mr '1 S Kennedy 
Mr A C Onen 

Mr Hanniantrao Ramrao Dcsal 
Sardar Bhasalieb alia' Dulabava liaising] 1, 
Tlitkor of Kenvada 

Mr Sajed Mulinminad Kamlshah Qabul Aluham* 
mad Shah 

Kao Bahadur Ravaji Rnmchnndra Kale 
AlrAA G Lel> 

MrM B Greaves 

Mr John Hamphrej, (fn F 
Mr A Grcville Bullockc 

Mr Jehangir Bomanji Petit 


Nominated 
Non Officials 
Mr S H Prater 
The Rev R S Modak 
Mr Sitaram Keshav Bole 
„ Syed Munawar, B a 
,, R R Bakhale 
Dr B R Ambedkar, Bar at Law 
„ Purshottam Solanki, x u & s 
Major W Ellis Jones 
Mr B S Kamat 

Mr Mohamed Suleman Cassam Mitha 
Nanab Shah Rookh Shah Yar Jung 
Bahadur 


^ Officialsf 

Mr Salyid Aminuddin, I c s 
,, N B Baxter 
,, P L Bowers, OIE 
,, J P Blander, I 0 s 
,, C B B Clee, i C s 
,, HIM Consens 
„ G Davis ICS 
,, JR Dhurandhar 
,, CM Lane 

. , R M Maxwell, OSi,ciE,ios 
„ K L Panjabi, i o s 
„ AA'' A\’ Smart, i o s 
,, C A7 A Turner,csi 0 IE,ICB 
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The MadrT! Prc'ldcncj oceupics the ^^llolc 
southern portion of the Peninsnh, nnd, cxclud 
iug the Indian States, ill of which liaae now 
come under tiie direct control of tlic Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of H2 260 square 
milc5 It lias on the cast, on the Paj of Ben 
pal, a coastline of nhnut 1,2‘)0 miles, on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of ana importance, the ports, with tiie cxcep 
tlon of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, arc 
mcrch open roadsteads A plateau, aarjing 
in height aboac sca-lcael ^rom about 1 ,000 to 
about 1,000 feet and stretching nortliwnrds 
from the Pilgirl Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Pre-idenra ondflicr side arc the 
Eastern and the M estem Gliat», which meet in 
the miglns Tlieliclght of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important cllect on the rain 
fall Mhcrc the chain is high, the intcrccpfctl 
rain cloudsplac a lieaa a fall, winch niaa atiiount 
to 150 inclics^n the scawanl side, but compa ra- 
th cla little rain falls on the landwa-d side 
of the range Wlicrc the chain is low, rain 
clouds are not checked in tliclt westward 

course In the central fable land ontlioc-a«t 
coast the rainfall i' small and the heat in sum 
mcr cxcesslac The riaers, which flow from 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the count r> hut the deltas of 
theOodaaarl,KIstnaand Cauacra are producthc’ 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
arc the onla portions of the eastcoast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarela exceeding 40 inches and apt tew be 
untimely. * 

Population 

Tlio population of tho Prcsldenoa aaas returned 
at tho census of 1911 ns 47,19!, 002, an inert iso 
of 10 4 per cent oacr the figure of 1921 'Jho 
increase was not uniformj 'Jlie districts which 
had sufTcred most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 19!l — Bcllnrj and Agencies aaoro 
marked ilhistrations As a natural corollara 
to an increase in popiil ition the Presidenej 
donsitj lias risen Hindus account for 88 per 
cent of tho Madras population, JlailmminadanB 
7 per cent and Clinstians 3 8 per cent The 
actual number in other comjiunltics is inconsi- 
derable Tho vast majorita of tho population is 
of tho Draaidian race and tho principal Hraai- 
dian languages, Tamil and Tchigu are spoken 
"by 19 and 18 million persons respoctiacla 
40 per cent of tho population talk Tamil, 37J 
percent Tclugu, 7 9 pe» cent Malajalam, 
Orija, Kanarese, Hindustani, 'inlu loUoaa in 
that order with percentages aboao 1 

Government 

The Madras Presidency is goaerned on the 
^stem generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal There are associated 
with tho Governor four members of the Exc 
cutiae Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans 


ferred Subjects Jfadras administration diflcr'i, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces There is no inter 
mediate local Anthorit 5 between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commi-sioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Vlndnis Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidenej is the manner of 
choice of the ministers bollowing the practice 
of the Siothcr of Parliaments, Jfndras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of tho dominant parta to 
form a mlnistrj, gialng him freedom to select 
Ills colleagues on the rahiistra Consequently 
he enjoas the status of Chief Minister — un 
known in other proa luces in India 

AffricuUurc and Industries 

Tho principal occupation of the province is 
agrlcultnro engaging about OS per cent of tlie 
population ihc principal food crops arc rice, 
cliolain, ragi and kambu The Industrial crops 
arc cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts The 
agricultural education is rapldla progressing in 
the Prcsldcnca Ihc activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
afliliateal to tho bnlacrsitj of Hfndras, three farm 
labourers’ schools mimcrons demonstrations 
farms As it w as found that tho present course of 
middle school education docs not sat i«f\ thonceals 
of the raots, the onla school maintained ba tho 
department at Inlipcrcmln was closed with 
effect from 1st April 1912 Tho institution of 
short nractieal courses In farm management 
and allied subjects in tho Agricultural College at 
Coiinhatorc liaa e been santt loncd H bile p »dd\' 
which is the staple food of tho population, occu- 
jiics tho largest tnltia iblo area, cotton and sugar- 
cane ire hv no me ins liiconsldorahlo rrops of tho 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
luands of the local agricultural authorities The 
irc-i under cotton irrigitcd and unirrigated is 
estimated at l,949,(i(i4 acres and, as m the case 
of padda, clTorts arc being undo to produce 
better striiiis of cotton suited to different 
locafitics ba mc<iiis of fiotli selcefion and liafiridi- 
zntlon Side ha side with an increase in tho 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, Improa cd varieties have been sjstcnia- 
tlcally introduced A special feature of 
the iigncultural activities in the Presidenej 
is the large Industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantiallj to the economic dev'elopment 
of tho province Thej have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,’’ on which are represented cofl'o, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Prcsiclciicy which aaas Rs 87S,30(),4G0 
in 19 JO 31 Ins declined to Rs 714,490,917 
III 1931-32 As in other proainccs, tho forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government There 
arc close upon 19,000 square miles of reserved 
foreste 
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Vizagapatam Harbour Piojoct 

Even more pregnant with future possibili- 
tiee 13 the sSieme for the development of the 
Vizagapitam Harbour The Vizagapitim 
Harbour is constructed under the control of the 
Government of India Proposals for the de\c- 
lopment of the port at this place ha\e been 
under consideration since 1S59 , but the suc- 
cess of the project is bound up ivith the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vmces , for the quantity of trade uhich could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is msiifn- 
cient to justify the capital expenditure uhich 
would be required In May 1925 the Govern 
nient of India declared Vizagapatam a majoi 
port thereby enabhng the development of the 
port under the directions oi the Central Govern 
ment Preliminary operations commenced at 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 192G witli the aid of dredgers ind rock- 
breakers It Is expected that the construction 
of the harbour will take four or flve years The 
surrounding lull-sides and adjacent areas will 
meanwhile be developed for industrial trading 
and residential purposes 

Local Self Government. ^ 

Loeal bodies in the Sfadras Presidency arc 
administered under the follow ing Acts — - 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 , 

The Madras District Municipalities xVet, 1920, 
as amended by Sladras Act X of 1930, and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 2Gth August 1930, provide, 
aha, for the abolition of the sjstem of nomina 
tions to loc il bodies, for the inclusion of v illagc 
pancliavats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making fJie 
village the unit of local self goveriiinent, n>r 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and loJal boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confldence being passed 
against him by a presciibcd majontv The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amciidmonts 
The question of abolition of Jioard is under the 
consideration of the Legislative Council 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction * 


Irrigation 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sane 
tioned the Cauvery Eeservoir Project, the esti 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 41 
millions The project has been framed with two 
mam objects in view The first is to improve 
Gie existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
lores , the second is to extend urigation to a 


new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which is 
expected to be completed in 1934 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
lor a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system Owing to the neces 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the est.mate 
had to bo revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 54 millions Another import 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec 
tricitv Taking its rise in the Western Ghats 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hiUs for being diverted towards the 
East Some three thousand feet above sea- 
lev'cl a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel tlirough the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
watershed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest lev el is 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
w'ay well over 100,000 acres ot land The 
irrigable area commanded by the Perijar system 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres To make 
up for this deficit, a scheme for increasing the 
elfcctive capacitv of the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is m progress The area 
already under irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
dency total about 7 5 million acres Of this 
over 3 niillioii acres aie served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 30,000 

Electric Schemes 

The first stage of the Pjkara Hydro Electric 
project which w is undci construction by the 
Govornineiit of Madras his now been completed 
and IS 111 opeiatioii from 1st April 1933 It 
consists in utilising a f ill ot ovei 3,000 ft in 
tlio Pjkara river as it descends the Niigiris 
Plateau for the generation of electrical energy 
and its tiansniission for supply to the neighbour- 
ing districts, VIZ , the Nilgiris, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Trichmopo'j The Glen Morgan 
scheme started in 1928 witli the object of 
supplying power to the mam construction works 
of the Pykara project has now been merged 
with it In its present completed form the 
project consists of the mam power house at 
bingara with an installed plant capacity of 
33,000 B H P and the transformer station, 
the receivung station at Coimbatore, 7 other 
sub st itions, 49 miles of 66 K V line, 58 miles 
of 22 K V Tower line and 130 miles of 22 
K V pole line The booked cost upto 31st 
March 1933 against an original estimate of 
Rs 1,33,36,640 IS Its 1,07,13,580 and the revised 
estimates for 1933 34 include an expenditure 
of Rs 1,55,600 The revenue anticipated during 
1033-34 IS about Rs 4 lakhs against an estnnated 
ipvcnuc of Rs 3,33,160 The following places 
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reecho Bupplj from the Pjl.nra rrojeet nt j 
^^Tho towns of Ootnrnmund Coonnor, MofliupT.- j 

, A i Pollticlil 'Jlnippur, .\imnishl,i 

vim, vTul riilBlmt, besides the j 
tea estates of ])c%crlvholn, Prospect. rnrUidc. 
Ibo\ and Konsiich, Bhasanl and Glendale In ! 
tho Nllclrls District and Knlln>nr, A1 hamalals, 
Karlmnlai, Vcllamalia, and Paclnnalalns In the 
Annnialnls , . i i 

'llio Goacrnnicnt of Jlndras ha\c al=o a, 
proposal under consider itlon to start a Ilsdro 
Electrle Scheme at IMcttur about which Ihca : 
are awaiting a report from their Chief engineer 
for Electricity j 

Co oporntion j 

On account of tho continued general economic 
depressions, oscrducs In Societies showed a j 
further small increase during the jear 1012-33 i 
For mainly the same reason there was a large , 
fall m the amount of loans disciissi d In societies i 
The result as the accumulation of large amounts i 
of surplus which in Central Pinks amounted , 
to more than a croro of ruiiecs M ith a aiew to | 
reducing the surjilus the Oo\ eminent Imc; 
since directed that Central Banks should restrict 
their borrowings and return deposits made, 
if possible Tho attention of the department 
was paid for tho last few scars more to the 
consolidation of e\isting societies than to tho 
evpansion of tho movement OnU 107 societies 
were registered during the a ear as against 127,320 
and isi in the previous three vears, whereas 
the number of societies whoso registration was 
onncollod rose to 091 from 029 in tho preceding 
year Under the scheme of subv ention to Central 
Banks for carrj ing on rectification and consolida- 
tion work, the Provincial Bank paid Bs 30,024 
to 27 Central Banks which m tlicir turn spent 
Bs 84,817 on the work In the previous year 
a total sum of Bs 1,43,390 including tho Provin- 
cial Banks' subvention w as spent by the Central 
Banks for the purpose T he progress in rectifica- 
tion IS however slow ns complete rectification 
IS aimed at The South India Co operative 
Insurance Society started m Slarch 1032 was 
able to do satisfactory work during the year 
The Central Land Mortgage Bank winch was 
started in 1929 for the purpose of financing 
primary land mortgage Bank by floating deben- 
tures has now been flrralv established and was 
able to declare a profit of Bs 15,223 for the 
year 

Social Legislation 

The Hindu Eehgious Endowments Act 
which has for its object tho better administration 
and governance of certain Hindu religious 
endowments came into force early in 1925 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa- 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached The Act has been work- 
ing satisfactorily Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re enacted and 
passed into law as Act No II of 1927 The 
new Act came into force on 8th February 1927 
Another piece of legislation — a non-offlaal 
Bill — which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions, occupancy rights 
on ‘ kanom ” tenants and actual cultivators of 
the sod As there was a sharp difference of, 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill, the 


Governor wllhhild liK as’icnt and a committee 
w.is appointed to go Into the matter thoronglilj 
and Its findings wire nubmlt*ed and the 
same were publbhed vltli n view to receive 
oblcctlonsand sugge tlon" " 'J he recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were placed before a 
Bound Table Conference consisting of the 
rcprcscnfallves of the Jenmks, Tenants and of 
the Government The objections and stigges 
tlons made by the representatives at the 
Conference were carefully considered by the 
Government and tho Government rc-drafted 
tho Bill and introduced It in the Council on 
0th August 1929 Tho Bill was passed by the 
Council on 15th October 1929 ills I xcclicncj 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 
expedient In respect of certain clauses of the 
BUI passed hv the Council and nccordingU 
returned parts of the Bill to the I,eglilatlve 
Connell under Section 81-A (1) of the Govern 
ment of India Act for reconsideration ” Tlie 
Bill was finally passed by the L‘'g!slatlvc Council 
on the 1st Marcii 1910, and rectlvid the assent 
of His 1 xcelhncy thi Governor on tlic 2stli 
March 1930 'Uii as"tnt of His I xcellencv the 
Governor General was given on the iSth 
November inso and tho Art caino into force 
on tho 1st Decemher 1930 Noteworthv 
amongst other efforts at hgislatlon for 
social 1 reform was the non official rciolullon 
passed by the Connell recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of India to do so toputa 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples which ins 
generally resulted in exposing them to Im 
moral purposes under tho pretext of caste. 
Mrs Muthulaksbml Bcddl, Ex-Doputv Fresi 
dent of the Lcglslatlv c Council, introiiuccd a bill 
in tho Legislative Connell on 5lh September 

1928 so as to cnfrandilse or free the lands licld 
bV( Inam bolding Dcvadasls on condition of 
service in Hindu temples from such condition 
The bill was passed into law on 1st February 

1929 The Act received tho assent of the 
Governor on 12tli April 1929 and of tho Gover 
Tfwr-Genoral on 13th May 1929 Buies have 
been framed to give effect to the provl-'ions 
of the Act and the c^,rrancbiscmcnt ot Devadasl 
mams is now in progress On 24tl January 
1030 Mrs Muthulakslunl Bcddl In^-oduccd 
another bill in the Legislative Council 7 itb the 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
y oung women and girls not only among inam- 
lioldlng Devadasis but among Dcvadasls as a 
whole The bill was discussed in the Ceuncll and 
circulated to clicitcoplnion As In the meantime 
Mrs Mutbulaksbmi Bcddl resigned her member- 
ship in the Council, the bill was not proceeded 
with Subsequently, the Council also dissolved 
and the bill lapsed A bill for the suppression of 
brothels and of traffic In women and girls was 
introduced in the Ckiuncilby Mr K B. Venkata 
rama Ayyar on 5th September 1928 and was 
passed into law on 31st January 1930 The 
Act received the assent of the Governor on 24tli 
February 1930 and of tho Governor-General on 
28th March 1930 It could not however bo 
brought into force immediately owing to certam 
practical difficulties To obviate these difficul- 
ties, an amending Act was passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council on 30th October 1931 and received 
tho assent of the Governor on 3rd December 
1931 and of the Governor General on 25tli 
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December 1931 The amending act enables 
the local Go\ eminent to bring the Act into 
force in selected areas and to extend it graduallj 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring into force such of its provisions as mav 
be practicable in any particular area The 
Act, excepting sections G, 7,' 8 and 16, was 
accordinglj brought into force in the City of 
Madras and its en\ irons Mithin a distance of 
ten miles from the limits of the City with effect 
from 1st April 1932 and in the Municipalities 
of Trichinopolv, Srirangam and Madura and their 
en\ irons within a distance of 5 miles from the 
limits of those Municipalities with effect from 
1st January 1933 The Act except sections 
6, C, 7, 8 and 16 has also been brought into force 
with effect from 1st October 1933 in the Munici- 
palities of Bezwada, Calicut, Coconada, Rajah- 
miindry, Tan3ore, Vizagapatam, Coimbatore and 
Erode and their enairons within a distance 
of 5 miles from the limits of the Municipalities 
It was also resolved to ash Government to fix as 
their goal total prohibition of drink in the presi 
dencj within 20 vears In pursuance of this 
resolution and of the recommendations of the 
Excise Advisory Committee thereon, Goxem 
mentin 1929 sanctioned a scheme of propaganda 
agahistthe use of alcoholic liquors andintoxicat- 
ing drinks Cut ow ing to financial stnngencj , 
the work carried on bv the Central propjganda 
Board Temperance Publicitv Committee and 
the District Propaganda Committees had to be 
discontinued from August 1931 The Provisions 
of the Mussalman IVakf, Act, 1923 (India Act I 


XLII of 1923) w’cro brouglit into force In this 
Prcsidencv on 1st Januarv 1932 This Act 
makes proMsion for tiie better management of 
Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuiing 
the maintenance and publication of proper 
accounts in respect of such properties 

Law and Order 

The Superior Court for Cnil and Criminal 
J udicial w ork in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras,which consists of a Chief Tustice and 
thirteen puisne judges The existing law protides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts In w hich the w ork is heat y Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 145 Distilct Munsiffs In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges Madras is a litigious province 
and the records chow one suit for every 72 
persons The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has four deputies in 
four ranges of the Presidency, a Superinten- 
dent being stationed at each District The 
sanctioned strength of the permanent police 
force IS about 28 200 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Heads of Accodkts 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1933-34 

Heads of Accounts 

Budget 

Estimates 

1933-34 

IlEVEN de 

'■> 

Rs 

Eapendituee 

Rs 

> 


5 — Land Revenue 

19,51,400 

II — Taxes on Income 


C — Excise 

34,73,000 

V — Land Ko\ eniie 

7,08,05,400 

7 — Stamps 

b,Ui),i00 

1 xcise 

4,48,85,800 

8 — ^Forest 

30,30,300 

VII — Stamps 

2,37,42,000 

8A — ^Forest Capital outlaj 

2,72,200 

nil — ^Forest 

'45,7'',900 

charged to Revenue 

IX — Registration 

34;i2,600 

9 — Registration 

29,14,700 

XIII — Irrigation, Xavi,?ition 
Embankment and 
Drainage AA orks for 

15 — Irrigation — Other Revenue 
Expenditure Finance 1 
from Ordinary Rev'c 
nues 

45.34,000 

winch Capital Ac 
counts are kept — 
Gross receipt 

5,79,900 

Xin — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage AVorks for 


9 

XIA’ — Irrigation, Xavigation 
l^mbankmcnt and 

which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
AA'orking Expenses 

44,71,100 

Drainage AA orks for 
which no Cajiikil 
Accounts arc kept 

2,13,100 

1C — Construction of Irrigation, 
Nav igation. Embank- 

ment and Drainage 

24,04,700 
73,37 000 

XA"I — Interest 

32,50,800 

AA’orks 

iq — Interest on Ordinarj Debt 

XA 11 — Administration of 


20 — Interest on other Obligations 

10,100 

Justice 

14,97,700 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance 

25,5". 000 



of Debt 
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HEAB'! or ACCOUNTS 


Budget 
Estnnatca 
1933 34 


HriDS or Accounts 


Budget 
I Eqhmntoi^ 
r 1933-34 


IinvrNUL~co«£rf 
XVin — Jails and Coniict 
Settlements 


its 

6,14,400 


XIX ■ — Police 


5,02,500 


XX — sports and Pilotage 
XXI —Education 


8,34,000 


XXII— IModical 
XXIII —Public Health 
XXIV — Agiicultnro 
XXV — Industries 
XXVI — Miscellaneous Du , 

partments 


8.20.500 

1 .57.500 
4.08,400 
5,00,000 

40,29.300 


JXXX — Ch il Works 
XXX A, — Hjdro Electiic 8clic ] 
mes — O r o 3 SI 
Eceeipts 

XXXII — Transfers fiom Famine 
Belief Fund 

XXXHI — -Tiocoipts m aid of 
Siipennnuation 

XXXIV — Stationery and Print 

mg 


28,11,900 

4,00,000 

2.72.000 

3.21.000 


XXXV — Miscellaneous 

(tt) Total — -Revenue 
receipts 


9,70,000 
.7,20 71,300 


, EAITNUITUI T — L07lt(t 

j 22 — General AUmlnistrition 

24 — Administration of Tustice 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 
20 — Police 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 
30 — Scicntillc Departments 
XX\A — Hydro Electric Schemes 
' Working Evpenses 

, 31 — Education 

32— Medic il 

33— Public Health 

34 — Agriculture 

35 — Industries 

37 — Miaeellancous DepartmentB 
41 — Cnil M'orks 

I 41B — Capital cvpemllfure on 
I II \ dro I.lei tile Scliemcs 

I mof from rt vomits 

43 — Famine 

45 — Superannuation \lIo\v ances 
ind Pensions 

43A — Commuted V alnc of pen-i 
0 sions flnancctl from 
ordinan Revenacs 
4C — Stationery and Printing 
47 — Mlsccllaiioous 

Total — lApcnditurc 
Cliarged to Revenue ! 

DisnursEMENTs I 

'E\pcnditurc (from Statement B ) 
Excess of Expenditure over 
I Revenue 


Revenue (from Statement A) 


17,20,71,300 


Excess of Revenue over Expenui 
ture ' 


Loans and advances by Provincial 
Government 


Advances from 
Loans Fund, 
India 


the Provincial 
Government of 


4,08,300 


42,32,800 


Suspense 

41,04,200 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

13,50,000 

Cm) Deposits 

1,31,800 

Depreciation Funds 

1,04,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

2,00,700 

Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

1 

[ 25,55,000 

Total — Receipts 

18,54,09 800 

Owning /Famine Relief Fund 
Balance \GcneriI Balances 

57,94,261 

3,34,02,402 

Grand Total 

22,40,00,523 


5? A — Capital outlav on Forests 
55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank 
ment and Drainage 
Works 

5LC — Cipital outlay on Indus 
trial Development 
58— Capital ontlav^on Hydro 
Electric Srlicmes 
60 — Civil V orks — not charged 
to Revenue 

COB — Payment of commuted 
value of Pensions 

Total 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Government 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 

Suspense 

Subventions from* Central Road 
Development Account 

Civil Deposits 

Depreciation Funds 

Famine Relief Fund 

Total — Disbur»ements 

aosmg f Famine Relief Fund 

Balance I General Balances 

Grand Total 


) Its 
2,78,19,700 
90,25,400 

25 00,200 

1.64.04.000 
15,000 

1,80,700 

5,53,000 

2.54.14.000 
80,42,200 
20,00,600 
38,03,700 
15,86,800 
53,13,000 

I 1,77,70,000 


35,77,500 

3,00,000 

70,23,700 


8,01,000 
22 05,401) 
4,40,200 


17,22,03,000 


17,22,03,000 


30,41,800 


1,58,200 


4,29,800 


43,31,500 


49,17,100 


25,55,080 

41,04,200 

19,91,700 

1,32,600 

97,400 


19,02,82,500 


00,64,961 
2,83 1 9,062 


22 40 60 523 
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Governor. 

!i 8 Esce]len(^ Lt Col tlie Eighfc Hon Sir 
George Frederick Stanlej, rc,GCiE,cMG 


Personal Staff 

^rnalc Secrclanj, A D Croinbie, i c s 

ilihlari/ Sect/ , Lt Col S H L Baddelcj 

hngeon, ^tajor I) P Johnstone, ciE, obe, 
S A M c (Ketd ) 

hdcs de Camp, Capt Gosohen, Capt 1 E D 
Batt, Capt R b Wright and Capt E F 
Gosling 

fndinn Atdc-de-Camp, Risaldar Sher Bahadur 
Hhan 

Dommandanf, H E the Goicrnor's Body Guard, 
Capt H C Mostjn Owen 


Members of Council 

The Hon Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadty, K c i E 

The Hon Sir Kurnia Venkata lleddi, Kt 

The Hon Sir Archibald Campbell, K c i e , 0 s i , 
CBE, an, ICS 

The Hon Sir Hopetoun Stokes, k C I E , C s i , 
1 c s 


Ministers 

The Hon tho Raja of Bobbili (Local Self Goicrn- 
ment, Medical, Public Health, Rchgious arid 
Charitablo Endowments) ' 

Tho Hon Mr P T Rajan, Agiiculture 
Cooperative Societies, Public V orks and 
Registration ) '' 

The Hon Hiwan Baliadnr S Kutnaraswami 
Redihar (Education, Fishelts, Industries and 
Evciso ) 


MlSOEBLAbEOPS APPOIkTlIESTS 

Director of Fiibhc Instruction, Robert Gcorno 
Grieve M V, (on leave) W Ealrani Smith 
Jii (oilg) 

Inspector General of Police, C B Cunningham, 
c s I 

Surgeon^General, Lt -Col R G G Crolj , i vi s 

Director of Public Health, Lieut -Col A J H 
Russell, CBE, MV, VI n, bbh, ims 
( on other dutv ), Lieut -Col J R D \1 ebb, 
0 B F , I M S (OOiciating) 

Accountant-General, L B Ward 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Colonel G V 
Maconachie, IMS 

Postmaster-General, C D Rae, o B E. 

Collector of Customs, C R M’atkins, ClE 

Commissioner of Excise, E F Thomas, c i r , 
ICS 

1 Inspector-General of Bcg.stratwn, Rao Bahadur 

I B V Sri Han Rao Najudu 

Director, Eodailanal and Madras Obscriatorics, 
T Rojds, D sc , A L Naravan, Ji A , » sc 

Siiptlt , Govt Central Museum, and Pnucxpal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Lib^'a^p, Dr F 
H Gravely 

Director of Agruulturc, S V Raniamurti, ICS 

Direilor of Industrus, V R imaknshna, I c s 

Director of Fisheries, Dr B Sundara Raj 

Chuf Coif-erialorofrorchP —A Winibush, I F S 

Director of VcUrinari/ Birticcs, P 1 Saunders, 

OBL,vIECV !5,J\S 


Presidenls and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras. 


SEOUETAKIES 10 GOTEBSMEM 
Chief Sccrctarij, G T H Bracken, C i e , I C S 


WilUam GyUord . 
Ellhu Yale 


. Secretarij, Finance Department, E* M Hood, I C s 

SecTctarij, Loral Self Goicrnmcnt Dcparlmeni, 
E Conran Smith, c 1 1 , i c s 

Secretary, Public Worl s and Labour Departments, 
Diwau Bahadur K Gopalasyaiin Avvangar 

Fecrclarit, Dnclopmuit Department, C t 
lleiKUrson, i c s 

Secretary, Jtricnuc Department, J A Thorne, 
. C1I,ICS 

Ffcrrlnrii, Jane and EdueaUon Department, 
' Dill in LvUadur ^ K Vishvvanatha Rao 

-iddittoiial Siinlary, Public Dipartincnt G T 
Loag, 1 1 L . I c t. 


Nathaniel Higgmson 
Thomas Pitt 
Gulston Addison 

Died at Madras 17 Oct , 1709 

Edmund Montague {Achnn) 

William Fraser tAcAing) 

Edward Harrison 
Joseph Collet . 

Francis Hastings ( d^'ling) 


1CS4 

1CS7 

1C92 

1C9S 

1709 


1707 

1704 

1719 
171(. 

1720 
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Nathaniel Elwick 

• 

1721 

James Macrae >• 


1726 

George Morton Pitt 


1730 

Rtchard Benyon 


1735 

Nicholas Morse 


1744 

John Hinde 

• 

• 

Charles Floyer 

« 

1747 

Thomas Saunders 

• 

1750 

George Pigot . 

« 

1755 

Robert Palk 

« 

1703 

Charles Bonrchlet 


1707 

Josias DuPte 

« 

1770 

Alexanuer Wynch , 

• 

1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) . 

* 

1776 

George Stratton . 

• * 

1770 

John Wbitehill (Acting) 

• 

1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. . . 


1778 

John Whitehill (Acting) . . 

• • 

1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) . 

• 

1780 

Lord Macartney , kb . . , 

• • 

1781 


Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K B, , , .. 1786 


Alexander David'ion (AcLti^) > 1786 

Majoi-General Sir Archibald Campbell, E B 178G 
lobn Hollond (Aebnj) . l^oO 

Edward J Hollond (Acttncr) 1790 

Major-General William Medows 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) . 1798 

Lord Clive I799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Bir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart , k B 1807 

Lieut -General the Hon John Aber- 1813 

cromby 

The Eight Hon Hugh Elliot . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart , 1820 

K 0 B Died 6 July, 1827 

Henry Sullivan Gimme (Acting) . 1827 


Stephen Eumbold Lushlngton . . 18: 

Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K 0 B 18; 
George Edward Eusst ll (Acting) 18b 

Lord Elphlnstonc, a 0 n , F 0 183: 

lilcut -General the Marquess of Tweed- 184! 
dale, KT , 0 B 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . 184! 

Major-General the Riglit Hon Sir 184! 

Henry Pottingor, Bart , 0 C B 

Daniel Lhott (Acfiu!/) .. I80: 

Lord Hams , • 185: 

SirCharlesEdward Trcvcljan.K 0 B . 183( 

William Ambrose Morehcad (Acting) 18CI 

S r Henry George Ward, 0 0 jf 0 18S( 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1800 

William Ambrose Morehcad (Jc'ing) .. 18W 

Sir Wiliiam Thomas Denison, K C B . . 1861 


(Acting Viccro> and Governor-General 
1863 to 1804 ) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) . •• 188: 

Lord Napier of Mctchlstoun, Kt (a) . 186' 

(Acting Vicoroj and Governor General, 
1872) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K c s i , C 1 E ISVl 
^Acting) 

Lord Hobart 1871 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875 

Sir William Bose Robinson, K C s i 1871 
, cling) Q. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chando”, 187i 


GCSI, CIE 

The Right Hon W P Adam , r c , c r e 188' 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881 

William Hudleat^n, c s i (Acting) . 1^® 

The Right Hon M E Grant Duff , G c s 1 , 188 
GIF 

The Right Hon Robert Bourke, p 0 188 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation^) 

John Henry Garstln, 081 (Acting) .. 189 
Baron Wenlock, gcsi,Gcie,kcb 189 
I Sit Arthur Ellbank Havelock, G 0 11 Q 189 
I Baton Ampthill, G 0 St,GCiE,K 0 B 190 


Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904 


The Madras Legislative Council. 

( 


Sir James Thomson, k c s I {Acting) 190i 

Sir Gabriel S?okes, K C S i (Acting) 1906 

Hon Sir Arthur Lawley, GCSi,GCir, 1906 
K c M G 

Sir Thomas Pavid Gibson-Carmichael, 19U 
Bart , G C s I', Q.o I E , F C M G (b) 

Became Go\emor of Bengal, 1 April 191* 

Sir Murray Hammick, KCsi, OIE 191' 
(Acting) 

Rmht Hon Baron Pentland, PO.QCsr, 1912 
G C,I E 

Baron WillingJon GCSI, GC’siG, 1918 
G 0 I E , G B E (c) 
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Sir Alexander Carden , K C s I (Acting) 1910 
Sir Charles Todhuntcr, K C S I (Acting) 1924 

Lord Goschen, PC,gosi,gcif,cbe 1924 
(AcJtjiy Viceroj and Goi ernor-Gcneral 1929 ) 

Sir Korman Marjoiibanks, kcsi,kcie 
(Acting) 1929 

Lieut -Col the Bight Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanlex, i’C,GCiE,caio 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron JTapier 
of Ettriek 

(h) Afterwards {bj creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling 

1 (c) Aftemards Earl of Willingdon 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Presidem 

The Hon Mr B Kamachandra Beddi 
DEiyiTr PRESIDENT 
Bao Bahadur G Jagannadlia Eaju 


I — MEHBEPS or THE EXECUTIVE COUXCII 


Ex-Offiew 


The Hon Khan Bahadur Sir Mohamed 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, k C i F 

The Hon Sir Yenkata Kurnia Eeddi, Kt 


The Hon Sir Aichibald Campbell, K 0 I r 
OSI,CBE,VD,I C S 

The Hon Mr H G Stokes, c S i , c i E 
I c s 


II — Elected meubefs 
la) Ministers 


The Son The Raja of Bobbili The Son Dm an Bahadur S Kumarasnann 

The Hon Mr P T Kajan Eeddijar 

o 

(0) Elected Members 


Abdul Hameed Klian ^hib Bahadur 
Mou'vi Hafeez Anumanthakudi Mustapha 
Ahmed Aleor 111 Sahib Bahadur 
Rao Sahib A S Alagannan Chctti 
S A A Annamalai Cliettij ar. 

U B An Gowder 

Din an Bahadur A Appaohrai Pillai 
Bashcer Ahmed Saj ced Sahib Bahadur 
D BajappaReddi 
S M K Bea abani Sahib Bahadur 
Frank Birley 

J A Davis, ai B E ^ 

Baja Yelugoti Saraagnja Kumarakrishna 
Yachendra Bahadur Varu Kumara, Haja 
of Venkatagiri 

J Kuppuswami Choudari •' 

^ Y Ladden 
R Madanngopal Kaj udu 
4 


Lieut -Colonel Sn BajaVelugoti Sir Goainda 
Krishna T'aclicndru Varu Bah idur, 
K 0 1 1 , Maharaja of Venkatagiri 
Mahboob Ah Baig Sahib Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Mahmud Scharanad Sihib 
Bahadur 

M A Manikkaaelu Kajakar 

Din an Bahadur B Munisnami Ka}udu 

K M! Duraisn ami Eeddiyar 
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3ls 11 O'nakhs Moxtof flioiinmnmifutnrril 
tobaico r.iino from flio rnlt<(l 
AmiiKa, iiid tlu uid liil'c tolndo 

from tlu biiiUd J\)iif!ilom 

The total (niintit\ of miinril oi'- ''nijoiJ* <1 
tlu u (Inlinnl Jioni 

.t 1!-^ 7,1 -> 2i i .IJ.; ...!•> UU 
to gallons it It'' I*''''*' 

Of tliia totil iloirn'.i of 1 7,720,01 k 
korosonc atom m is k ‘, poii''ib)( for ] i I'l], . iS, 
iriiloiis Imports of potrol aKo <1( i Imi <1 i>' , 
1? million fKallons ami tin 1 oil ba oat r i million 
callous Imports from Itmm i n m ib t d rons 
tant Tliesliarooftlic Lnitid bt if(3ol tiiuiici 
f( 11 most 

'i’lio motoi \clii(l( s tradi coiitiiiiK d it-' down 
wardoomsp ’llif iiiimbi r of m bitli •' impoitwl 
durniR the tear n is motor i irs 1,01s motor 
c\(ks 202, motor oimiibiiM - \ ms iiid lorrn - 
187 as acainst 1,78 t dbl iiid 1 !'in syK < ti\i h 
in tlio proMoii-, \iai J bi tot il \ ibh oi ill 
kinds diopprd liom its 00 -I<i lakh' to It- >1 so 
lakhs Imports of ti n ' iiid tube s al'o sliounl 
i slmilai diclim both in \ ibii nni (|iiin<ili 
Most of till motor rirs ind iiiotoi <v<ts < tiin 
from the Ihiitfd Kmcilom nhosi shut in tin 
trade improM d coiisnh i ibh it flu i \pi iisi oi 
the XJmti d St it( s oi Viiit 1 II i 


rtf , ilso improar ron'ldfribh tb' rpiantitt 
risinc from oo.oS'! (iifs to 12o')7( f"fs and 
fh< \ ilm from Its 0 Sdliklis t«' 12 IS 

likhs Mil impoil' of Mood piil|> bom \(_r, 
didimdfiom 10) oiK) < nt' \ iliu d it Its J2 71 
1 iklis to _'s I |si < III' at hs I'l 7'>likbs 

I Ilf tot il \ ilm of flu f of ton Roods Imported 
ditrmc till \i II iifoidid in improviiiunf of 
Its i6'i 2! likhs oNir till pniidiiic \i irs' 
Henri of Its 2'.2 t_* lakh' 1 lu aalmsofthc 
mori Import lilt llnds of (oltou Roods aviri 
tuisfs Hid \arns Its 1 10 (d likhs pim cooib 
its 'nj ()S lakhs ind otbtr lofton fabrh- 
Its ',7 21 lakhs as acainst the pn ( ( dine \uir < 
Henris of Its 8 1 fifi lakhs Its !S(. 7l» lakhs 
ind Its -.1 oil I ikhs n spi ( thi h In <iimnf ts 
tui't and M iriishoMid i di'tini t Improsi tin ni 
till tuiiri In me IfiOlsOiii lb' tlu lilclit'' 
on n eord shui 1‘I27 2s 1*1' (i Coods nisi 
iiiipro\i d from 22! I'i(il7l lb- to i'l] 101 Sp' 
lbs (Il this tot il niiintitv of pii II (.nods 
I'ls Kil 127 lbs Min cn \ , fiO()2S,4'!l lbs 
Mbit! ind 02 702 .07 Ills roloiin d prhiti i 
or d\i d ( bln i M IS fill 1 hit f siipplu r of tni' 
ind vain Mitb Tiipm and tin I niti d ICincdon 
< online lit \t to 111 r in ordi r I ipaii svns tin 
ibii f siipphi r 01 f \i r\ siriiti if (ofton pleii 
cood'^ ( \(< pt cn ' birdirtd I'hiitir s "hit h came 
ibitfU from tlu 1 nit>d bhiRdom 


Dunne the si ir iindi rii poit tin n "as soiiii | 
improsoimnt m tin inipoitsof diiiRs iiudKiiiis 
ind (heumils uul also in thosi o! elis'iinn 
and e irtlu inuaii tin i ihii of tlu fornu r iisiuu 
fiom Ps 1 02 70 1 ikhs to Us 1 07 1 1 1 iklis, 
ind that tlu littir from Its ti 12 likhs to 
Ps 42 50 likhs 

Imports of machincn and milluork improscd 
in a lino Iroiii Ps 3 111 ikhs to Ps 3 81 likhs 
Ihc progress of the indigonons sngai mdustn 
IS retlteted ni the large inoriasc in tlu import 
of siigai machincn, "Inch was a allied it 
Its 1,31 5 lakhs compared "ith Ks 27 0 lakhs 
in 1S31 32 Imports of te i muhimn also 
improicd from Ps 5 dlakhs tolls 11 o likhs 
About 72 per cent of the total tinpmts mu 
of Biitish mainifactnrc, the hilime snpplud 
b^ Gerraani, the United States ol Ameni i 
ind Belgium 

The total qinntiti of iron and stnl goods 
imported durine the jeai lose from 102 038 tons 1 
to 102,833 tons but the \aluo dropped troiii 1 
Pb 178 00 lakhs to Pb 163 5S lakhs This 
improienii nt u as dm to larger impuits of non- 
protected goods of iron manulacturc The 
figures foi piotichd and non protectid goods 
"elt 55 205 tons a lined at Ps, 80 82 likhs, 
and 47,538 tonb 1 lined at Ks 70 70 lakhs 
respectncB Metals and oics other thin 
iron and steel iccorcied the highest quantiti ' 
imported since 1027 28, ii/ , 510,8-47 tons but 
their lalut neb just about the lowest ligiires 
recorded since that year viz Ps 140 43 lakhs 
as against Ps 98 62 lakhs m 1931 32 Tlii 
United Kingdom bad, <as usual, the biggest 
share in this ti idc 

Imports of paperimproied from 520,097 cuts 
valued at Ps 02 36 to 601,943 cuts valued 
at Ps 08 36 lakhs The tride m pasteboard. 


Dunne flu venr iimh r n port 'ilk itul irtl 
Hi iai silk of till iot il V lllK of its 'lOtl'illklls 
iiiu !ni))orttd is i„iiiist Its is 00 1 ikli' in the 
viai 1911 12 1 Ills Henri indnilifl I’s S 10 

I ikhs on iKionnt of jnin silk goods J.s (> (i 
1 ikhs niuh r mlv d sUl md Its 15 (11 ! ikhs 
unih r irtifiinl silk In all tlusr virl, tiis 
Iniian was tlu ])riiii ijiil siipphi r Jlu I nifid 
Kingdom (aim lu \t to 1 itnn in lu r siipph of 
ar^iHil ilsilk 

Ihe aggrteiti v lint of the wuolltn goods 
impoitid diinng tlu \iar nndt r n port rosc 
irom Ps 10 1 , likhs to Ps jp 75 lakhs Tlu 
?*iitirov( UK nt " lb siian d In ill the principal 
ih Ills niuh r tins head The Hcuri s tor the 
' \i 11 Wi 11 liiaUls (7 1 lO Ihs V lined nt Ps iti 
likhs tirpts, rugs ind hlmkits l,710T0() 
lbs vilmdat Ps 12 49 1 ikhs , hosu i\ 118,845 
lbs \ ihitd nt Ps 2 40 likhs vnrii ind knitting 
Woo' 220 940 lbs viliud it Ps 4 71 lakh', 
puce goods 2 182 518 vds vahud nt Ps 23 00 
likbs, mil shawls 70,51 4 piece sv lined nt Ps 2 4S 
likhb lift! per cent of tlu woollin goods w ns 
upplied bv Itnl'^ tlu Umttel Kiiugilom ssnpph 
ame next with twent\-lho per (cut of the 
total imports 

Of the artlrles of minor impoitancc, the 
iiticles to show unproiLiiunt in impoits, wire 
non-miner il oils foom Ps 44 OdlnkhstoPs 05 30 
likhs, harelwaic b\ Its 10 likhs, also points, 
li welteiv and preeions stones, c\ eh s, d\ cing and 
I inning materials, bmlding and englmtring 
matcruls and toiht lequisites Jhe trade in 
iiibtnmionts, apparatus ind ipphanccs remained 
stcadv, but fapan iiicieased hoi share of 
'Icctueal goods, bv Ps 0 lakhs nt the expense of 
the European countries Imports of stntionerv, 
wood and timber md soap also maintained 
their level of last veai The aitieles showing 
lieavj fall in the impoits were provisions and 
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oilman'b stores, spices, for ■\\liich lietclnuts 
from the Straits bettleinents ^\crc mnulv respon- 
sible , grJiu, pulse and flour , r uln c images, 
and arms ind ammunition, Mliieli diopped 
from Es 17 13 liUis to Rs 9 G6 Ivklis llierc 
nere ilso shglit deeieascs in the imports of 
rubber, to i-chcsts, boots and shots, books, 
ipparel and umbrellas The value of unspetifled 
articles imported by post fell b> Rs 14 62 laklis 
to Rs 65 63 laklis 

Exports — The total quiutity of grains, 
pulses and flour exported during the ^ea^ under 
report fell below the preceding jear s figure of 
150,849 tons by 526 tons onlv, but the aalue 
dropped from Rs 190 24 lakhs to Rs 162 27 
lakhs This decline u is attributed to the f ill 
in the exports of rice from 123,178 tons aalued 
at Rs 157 87 lakhs to 120,794 tons valued at 
Rs 131 18 lakhs, and ailieat flour from 2,222 
tons a alued at Rs 2 59 lakhs to 950 tons a alued 
at Rs 1 32 lakhs Exports of pidse, though 
increased in quantita from 24,285 tons to 25,664 
tons, dropped in a'alue from Rs 28 87 lakhs to 
Rs 27 83 lakhs The export of cert ils, other 
than net, rose both in a ilue iiid qu intitv, 
namcla, from 1,164 tons a lined Rs 91 likhs in 
1931-32 to 1^915 tons valued at Rs 1 94 1 ikhs 
Mauritius aias again the biggest pun^iasei of 
rice 

Although the exports of tea rose in quantita 
from 294,294,196 lbs to 323,824,706 lbs , the 
aalue, due to a fall in pi ices on account of oaei 
production, dropped from Rs 1549 80 laklis to 
Rs 1253 26 lakhs The demand from the 
United Kingdom tost from 170,176,247 Ibc to 
190,000,374 lbs C in ida fiom 14,090,187 lb* to 
16,676,087 lbs and tht United States of Amenta 
from 9,608,653 lbs to 10,915,598 lbs Imperial 
preference aias an important factor in tly im- 
proaed trade registered avith Canada, but the 
expected response fiom Australia did not 
materialise, shipments being the louest recorded 
formanj j ears past ^ 

The total quantita of coal expoitcd dming 
the jear dropped from 5\4,943 tons to 451,564 
TOns and the aalue fiom Rs 54 47 lakhs to 
Rs 43 68 lakhs The expoits of lat also showed 
considerable decline, the total quantity (both 
manufactured and unmanufactured) falhng 
from 456,572 tons to 415,588 tons, and the 
total value from Rs 1S2 68 lakhs to Rs 123 81 
lakhs The United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, Germany auda Japan weie igain 
the chief customers of Bengal lie, but their 
purchases were considerablj below those of 
the preaaous j ear 

The hides and skins trade of Bengal continued 
on the dechne The totals quantity exported 
“himg the jear under report was 16,417 tons 
f*'" the value received amounted to Rs 196 95 
mkhs against 19,368 tons and Rs 240 45 lakhs 
mspectively in the previous year The dechne 
^as inainli attributed to the fall in the exports 
hides from 10,710 tons valued at Rs 63 77 
ika ® ^ 8,349 tons valued at Rs 43 09 lakhs, 
raw skins from 8,544 tons valued at 
hikhs to 6,911 tons valued at 
hit laklis liade in cuttings of raw 

fuaes and skins, however, improved from 43 


tons to 50 tons but the aalue dropped from 
Rs 06 lakhs to Rs 0> lakhs The exports of 
dressed hides and skins also sliowed i use from 
71 tons a lined at Rs 7 14 1 ikhs to 107 tons 
1 ilued it Rs lOqoiikhb Gcimanj was igaiii 
tin, cluef customei of riw hides, with Italy 
tollowing next The United States of America 
and the United Kingdom weie the best customers 
for raw skins 

Considci iblc deehiie w is also leeorded in 
tile exports of metals and ores, the figures for 
the a c ir being 483,094 tons valued it Rs 150 04 
laklis, as against 610,870 tons valued at 
Rs 200 92 likhs in 1931-32 This decline was 
due to less exports of the two principal items 
under this held, viz , mangiuese ore, and iron 
and steel, the former diopped from 149,348 tons 
valued at Rs 42 93 lakhs to 137,224 tons valued 
at Rs 37 29 lakhs, and the lattci from 451,289 
tons valued at Rs 148 72 likhs to 329,775 tons 
V lined at Rs no 02 lakhs The quantity of 
[ pig iron exported during the vcir vv is 218,374 
I tons V ilucd at Rs 74 30 lakhs as igainst 330,858 
tons V lined it Rs 122 70 lakhs in 1931-32 
The United Kingdom w is again the best pin- 
ch iser of me tils and ores but her share of the 
mangincsc trade cniie down from 46,967 tons 
valued at Rs 14 22 likhs in 1931-32 to 37,402 
tons V lined at Ils 10 28 lakhs In manganese 
ore. Japans tridc cxpiuded fiom 5,979 tons 
to 30,598 tons France also increased her 
demand for maiiginese from 31,902 tons to 
36,921 tons 

There was i fiirthii setback in the tiade in 
mica, the total quiiititv expoitcd during the 
vear w is 34,354 ewts valued at Rs 26 03 lakhs, 
as iguiist 46 108 ewts valued it Rs 3177 
1 ikhs 111 1931-32 Of the tot il qu intitv exported 
during the jeir under icport black mica 
amounted to 6,467 ewts valued at Rs 13 58 
lakhs and mica splittings 27,887 ewts valued 
at Rs 12 45 lakhs The major part of the 
dechne w as shared b\ the United Kingdom nid 
the United btates of America, whose purchases 
shrank from 18,410 cuts valued it Rs 14 93 
lakhs and 12,678 ewts valued it Rs 7 32 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 13,131 ewts v ilued it Rs 12 58 
likhs and 7,881 ewts viluod at Rs 4 40 lakhs, 
lespectivclj Geiniinvs share in the trade, 
however, rose from 3,301 ewTs valued at Rs 1 4o 
lakhs to 5,281 ewts v ilued it Rs 2 41 laklis 
Japans share also impioved shghth, from 
4,053 ewts valued at Rs 2 06 lakhs to 4,268 
ewts valued at Rs 2 84 lakhs 

The exports of oilseeds, vegetable oils, ind 
oilcakes declined in value fiom Rs 161 19 lakhs 
in the pievious V'eai to Rs 107 80 lakhs The 
total quantitj of oilseeds exported during the 
vear was 50,794 tons, valued at Rs 57 79 lakhs 
IS against 87,428 tons valued at Rs 107 40 
lakhs in 1931-32 Of this total quantity, oil- 
seeds alone formed 47,159 tons valued at 
Rs 52 24 Lakhs , castor seeds 3,347 tons valued 
at Rs 4 52 lakhs as against 10,391 tons valued 
at Rs 13 00 lakhs , tea seeds, 52 tons valued 
at Rs 65 lakhs as agamst 609 tons v alued at 
Rs 7 36 lakhs, and other seeds 236 tons valued 
at Rs 38 lakhs, as against 848 tons valued at 
Rs 1 36 lakhs Vegetable oils of the aggregate 
quantity of 382 832 gallons valued at Rs. 5 91 
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1 lu jut. f r nlr of fV luiO 1i I" pr n t|. Ot’ 
In r nionoiviU trinl. .11.1 mil f ui nin I- f'* r 
iIliriiiK tin M nr iiinli r n inirt Mtlnouli tli 
tot 0 (\iKitt.- of Jilt, lint Jut' III vtniliii lor. -> 
hiiproMil In (puntU% to 7 12 ton o\i r tti 
prucdin,; m ir v lt„nn of 1 2t I r.72 ton* lli 
A iluo rc in'-! .1 f. 11 to It'- 1 2 1 liO I iklm li- to * t ti 
ptccodtni; m it i- ll^,nri of 11-- 12 21 77 tiUtii 

Insplto of tin ton 1< \> 1 "I prln - . \iKirti of t in 
jnti (It illnul '•liOiHi til pvrtnnluloltn ' nil. 1 
Kingdom slilpnnnt't from ( d.ntt-i dropi«tl 
from 'i'll, 2'' I toll'' to 712 tii2 ton-' i nnt fr.nii 
( tdtt isoin: from it t'l'i t.nw to l'ill7 toii> 
tin iitrikt '-Idiim. lit prin n i'* Ii'- >ii 12 1 
iw r li ill of l•ll' 11)1 1 ^ ( oiiip in d iiHli K-> tl 10 t 
in ton 12, 111 - !7 1 2iii I'l ill 11 lint K- Ml 11 0 
ill I'U'I 10 linn MU', a vHuht lm|iroii nn nl 
111 tin I siiiirt'- of unniii Im.' from ts7 '''• I ii2‘i 
pitti '> I diud lit Us 10 'U ntilvli'-iii 1*111 12 
to mj(i0 710 plict'' I dill d it K'- It 1.27 
tiklii- lint tills Misdiiml rli il imi it III sm dl. r 
h'ltpiiu Ilf s of tmnin doth nlildi n tidid from 
1,0111,002,002 Ids noilli Us lO H 7't liKlis to 
1 010,2''iS,t)fil Ids north Us io ,21 >t I lUis 
(jtrmnni mis tin Iilunsf inir. hiist r of r.m jnli 
ind next to hi r ( inn tin thilful lihikilom iiinl 
then 1 rnnet Anstr ilia took fin lariii s( nniiils r 
of Kuniij l)i|:s nith tin I'liittd Kingdom 1 1 losi 
'-.ond Alost of tin puimi iViVli unit to tin 
United fetatcb of Vnicrica 
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likh to P I- ol 111 
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onll otti I pill of Ir II it op ' f. i 1 n ff I I 
I h t d d I d of II If ill!, tin t > f f on 

loriklioiliiilli d ojp Ifi tl r'r 'It l'< s_Ot 

liMii to 1 7.1' likh. Imp. t of sd' 
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Administration 

The present form of idmimst ration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921 In 1912 the Goaern- 
ment of the Pro\ance underwent an important 
change, nhen, in accordance nith the Proclama- 
tion of His JlajcsU the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the ProMnee uas raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Goiernor to that of a Goiernor in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line uith the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombai In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Goa ernment 
uas reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Jlin^'-ters 
appointed from among elected members of the 
Legislatue Council There are normalh four 
members of the E\ecutiae Council uho are in 
charge of the “rcseraed subjects”, and three 
Jlinisters, uho are in charge of the ‘ transferred 
subjects ” 

Bengal is administered ba flae Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidenca 
Burdnan, Bajshahi, Dacca and Cliittagong 
The unit of administration is the District Jlagis 
trate and Collector As Collector he siipcraises 
the ingathering of the reaerue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected vith it, uliile 
as District ^Magistrate he is responsible i»r the 
administration of criminal justice In the district 
The immediate superior of the Di't-ict Jfagis 
trate is the Dmsional Commissioner, Commis 
loners ire the channels of communication 
betaveen the local officers and the Go\ ernment 
In certain revenue matters thej are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Reaenue in Cal 
cutta , in other matters thej arc under the 
direct control of Government 

Justice 

9 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta avhich consists of 
the Chief Justice -who is a Barrister andlS Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge vho ■«e 
Barristers, Ciaalians or Vakils Belov the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes C9urt and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endoved 
with the povers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder haae jurisdiction in Ci\il matters 
onlj Criminal Justice is administered bj 
, the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the larious classS of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and It also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed b\ Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has siv Stipendiary Presidenca Magistrates 
including one temporara AdSitional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One of the Presi 
denci Jfigistrates is in charge of the Children s 
Court, IS helped bi Hon 3 AVomen Magis 
trates It has also tvo 3Iumcipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes vith 
Judges vho dispose of cases of the class that 
are iisualh heard in Count\ Courts in England 

In addition a numbei of Union Benches and 
Courts ha\e been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal bj honoran agencj of 
pettj criminal cases and cnil disputes 


Local Self-Government 

Bj Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, vhicli hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in the interior , the pov ers of Commissioner 
of municipalities wore increased and the electiae 
franchise vas extended Bengal Act HI of 
1884 vas repealed bj Act XV of 1932 b\ vliicli 
material changes ha\c been introduced, e g , 
the franchise of the electors haae been further 
widened, vomen have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to foui 
jears Municipal expenditure non comprises 
a large number of objects, including aeterinarj’ 
institutions, emplojunent of health officers, 
\accinators and sanitan inspectors, the training 
and emplo\ ment of female medical practitioners, 
the proMsion of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial sanita- 
r\ and health exlubitions and the improsement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
has e large pov ers in regard to the v ater supph 
and the regulation of buildings 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed bv Act III of 1923 This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relat'ng to municipal 
administration The Act provades for the 
appointment of a Major, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Major, and 
Executiv e Officer, and Deputy Executiv e officers, 
all elected bj' the Corporation The appoint- 
ment of the Cliief Executiv e Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment 
Act 1932, IS 91 with 5 Aldermen elected bv the 
Councillors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for JIuhammadans 
Ten of the councillors are nominated bj' Gov ern- 
ment and the rest elected bv the general or special 
constituencies In order to improv e the insa 
tarj and congested areas of the citv , the Calc 
Improvement Trust has been created n 
extensiv e povv ers In the mofussil, district a 
local boards exercise considerable powers, wi 
regard to public works, education and medic 
relief 

Bengal Act !’■ of 1919 introduces the new svstem 
of self government bv tbe creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessarj for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation 
The new vnllage authoritv , called the union 
board, replaces graduallj' the old chaukidari 
pancliaj ats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
suppljq sanitation, pnmarj schools and dispen- 
saries The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of pettv 
criminal and cival cases arising w ithin the union 
The Act has been extended to all districts in the 
Presidencj except Midnapore and up to March 
1933 over 4,701 Union Boards were aotuallj 
constituted 

Public Works 

The Public AVorks Department consists of 
Pubhc Works and Railwav Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretarv to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries 
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The Public Worli5 Dopartmont deals ^Mth 
questions legarding the construction of public 
buildings and roads 

The Eailuay Department deals 111111 questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required bi the 
seWal Bailiiays, the alignment of neii lines of 
Eailuais, and iiltli Tiamiiaj projects 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adi iser of Government 

Marino 


pensarlcs in Calcutta, 11 of iihich are supported 
bv the Goicrnment and 801,150 persons iiero 
treated at these institutions of Vhom 55,003 
were in-patients In tlie Jlofussil districts 
there arc 1,178 hospitals .iiid dispensaries, the 
number of piticnts treated in them ns well ns 
in 80 \eral huts, fairs, meins, subsidlstd and 
tcmpornij dispensaries and in aarioiis medical 
centres was 0,100,431 Tills includes 82,847 
in patients 

Education 


The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port of 
Calcutta and inland nasigation, including the 
control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches, and the 
Government Dockjard, Naravanganj 

Irrigation 

The Irrigation Dcpaitment deals w ith irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection b\ means of ein 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
lehef from congestion of drainage bv regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the ro 
qulrements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for iirigation in cases in which 
a supply IS available 

Police 

llie Bengal Police force comprises the Mditarv 
Police the District Police, the llailwaj Police, 
and the River Police Tlio Bengal Police an 
under the control of the Inspector General of 
Police the present Inspector General being a 
member of the Imperial Police Scrv ice Dnder 
him are Deputy Inspectors General for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidentv 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector Geneial 
in Charge of the C I D and the Intelligence 
Branch J3ach district is in charge of a Superin 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent The 
River Police is also under a Superintendent 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub Inspectors, 
head constables and constables There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salarj which 
IS collected from the villages or unions bv the 
Panchajat or Union Board There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a spparate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub Inspectors, 
head constables and constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police is over 277 lakhs 
The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work There are 44 hospitals and dis- 


Tn the Prevldcncv of Bengal education is 
Imjiartcd partlv through Government agencj 
and partlj tlirough priv ife bodies, assisted to 
some extent bv Government grants m aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in falciitta (of wliieh one is a college for 
women, one is for jrahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Ilughh, one at 
Kiishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca one at Rajsh ihl and one at 
Ciiittagong It ilso maintains two training 
colleges, one at Cilcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondarv schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the traif lug of teachers 
in secondarv schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular also an engineering 
college at Sibpiir and an ciigliiecrliig school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a vctcrinarv 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Seramporc 
It also prov ides at the head quarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnaporc, and also at 
ecrtain other mofiissil centres, Pnglish high 
schools for the education of bovs, wliile to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached In Calcutta there are tiv c Gov ernnient 
hirh schools for bojs, two of which arc att idled 
to the Prcsidencv College and one to the Sanskrit 
College Government high schools for girls 
exist onlj in the headquarters stations of Cal 
cutta, Dacca, Mjmensingh, Comilla and Cliit 
figong The other sccondarj schools, with the 
I'xception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Government of by municipal and district 
boards, are under priv ate control The adminis 
tration of primary education in all areas, winch 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds Onl> in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely manage^, or directlj aided, by Govern- 
ment Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primarv school teachers For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
khidrasas at Calc^jtta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughh 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B B College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries A large projiortion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants in aid. 
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! The municipalities are required to expend a 
’ certain proportion of their ordinarj income on 
education Tliev are mainlv responsible for 
primary education nithm their jurisdiction, but 
■ schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Goiernment These bodies maintain a high 
1 school at Biirdwan, a high school at Santipur 
: a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
, Chittagong 

In 1931-32 there were m the Presidency — 


KECOGMSLD I^STITTJTIO^S FOR MALES 



Institu- 

tions 

Scholars 

Universities 

2 

1,857 

Arts Colleges 

45 

20,359 

Professional Colleges 

15 

5,040 

High Schools 

1,122 

269,309 

Sliddle Schools 

1,864 

161,599 

Primary Schools 

44,643 

1,725,385 

Special Schools 

2,818 

119,103 


PECOGMsAi I^STITCTIO^S FOR FEMALES 


Arts Colleges 

6 

508 

Professional Colleges 

3 

53 

High Schools 

64 

16,285 

Middle Schools 

71 

8,882 

Primary Schools 

18,076 

460,745 

Special Schools 

44 

2,162 

L^RECOO^ISED SCHOOLS 


Males 

1,243 

51,^7 

1 cmalcs 

311 

11 377 


1 number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
[Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
1 tion according to the requirements of the several 
I divisions Similarly the admimstrativ e charge 
I of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted bv 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulv is High education is control - 
led bv the IJniv'ersities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice Chancellor (appointed bv 
Gov emment) and a number of ex-offlcio, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College Calcutta Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it 
Calcutta University is mainlv an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affihated Colleges 

The percentage of scholars to the total 
populations — 

Recognised All 
Schools Schools 

Males 8 46 8 66 

Females 2 46 2 52 

Total 0 58 5 71 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations 


The Department is administered by « 

> Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
t A'^sistant Director, a special officer appointed 

> mmporarilj , an Assistant IBrector for Jfuham- 
maUan Education and i Director of Physical 

i iuiication Each division is in charge of a 
. Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by priv ate agencj , assisted by Govern- 
ment grants Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only) 
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Estimated Rciemic /or 1933-34 — contd 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs 


[ Reads of Rev enuo 
’ ‘^alt 

, Land Lev enue 
; Excise 
, Stamps 
' Forest 
, Registration 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Lstjiiate Estimate 


1932 33 

1933-34 

Rs 

Rs 

0,00 

5,50 

3,15,69 

3,12,33 

1,68,00 

1,39,00 

2,95,00 

2,85,50 

18,00 

15,50 

20,25 

19,00 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
He ids of Rev enue Estimate Estimate 
1932-33 1933 31 

Rs Rs 

Scheduled Taxes 14,00 11,80 

Subsidised Compames 92 30 


Irrigation, Xavigation, 

Embankment and 
Drainage AVorks for 
which Capital Accounts 
arc kept — 5,06 — 1,86 
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lin IlNANC’lSOl BI NfiAI 


L^tinuitcd lUicmic for lOTi Tl-ront.l 


'JhP Us ires nrc In 'J liouMiiid-- o( I!*- 

‘^!^nctiont(^ ‘•\nttiomd 


Ilcids of Kcveinie 7stlinite 

1(1 V2 '(( 
Jl*. 

Irrlk’iitlon, An\Igition 
Jjinbnnkmcnt and 

Prninngc M orivi for 
vldch no Capital 
Accounts arc kept - n> 

Interest * ' ' 


Administration of Tustici Ifi/iO 

Jails and f one let Settle 

jnents "i ti') 

Police 1 1 1 1 

Ports and Pilotage 7 1 

Lducatlon 1171 

Medic il in,s7 

Public Health 1 Ij 

Agriculture 0 71 

Industries 7 0 > 

Miscclhncous Depirt- 

ments I Id 

CiMlMorks 22,10 

Transfer from 1 iininc 
llelitf Funds 71 

Receipts in aid of Super 
annuation l.Ki 

Stationerj and Printing 4,8S 

Miscellaneous 0,4 1 

Miscellaneous Adjust- 

ments between Central 
and Proaincial Coaern- 
inents 


1 siltn \t< 
1(1 n 51 
R» 


1 70 
t 11 
1 5.01 

7 on 
10 0 { 
01 
1 l.'.i 
10 21 
1 1'' 
0 21 
8 , 0 } 

1 i,10 

11,13 

'»<> 

l,‘2b 

1 , 2 '. 

0,14 


/ c*l>t lllnl hr rlHf J 

r P'l » - 

f lin'd 

lie llgno <ri 1 

1 I i' lU an 

' of Ri 


- in Mn ' 1 

s ,I 1 f 1 1 11 

lU 'd of I’Mia ‘ )iii 

1 ‘In at. 

1 ti-nat. 


U* i 5 

r> .( 


P- 

n 

1 \tr lordln iia rt i ip' 

1 It. 

1 on 

Ri I < ipl ill 1 n_l itid 

t 

1 

i 1 lit il r a, no r> * ij t 

(' .2 s'. 

nil 

' 

1 aiiiini P. lb f 1 iind 

t,n 

, 1 

1)1 ixi It \( 1 iiunt 

Imp, rial folinril nf 



\criuiltur il Pi h inh 

f 2 

}0 

111 pn a it Inn land fo' 
(loatrnini at pn -ii i 

1 r. 

1 00 

, Adannii- fnitn Pro 

1 aiiul il I o in* 1 iiiid J 1 > ^ 
(loairninf at of India 1.1 

22 . 
_ 0 ' ',1. 

\pproi>riatlon for It* 
diiitlonor Vaoldiin' of 
j 1)1 bt 

" IS 

0 ’1) 

1 Viibaeritloii ftoin (iiilril 
Road 111 a ( lopni' lit 

\( count 

(, '.f) 

1 >70 

Mispr n*( 

t> iti 

5 lO 

Rcioairb* of louis md 
adaniue-. ba tbr 

(.oaermiKiit of htiigil 

10 St 

r.,02 

]ot*d Rieelpts on C ipltal 
teiount 

2 10 12 

2 7s 47 

lotal 

1 Ijo 5 2'. 

Tnimi 

l«t il Opening balance 

_21 Is 

12 7o 

Grind lotal 

1 1 ,s 1 7 1 

12 02 7s 


< 


LSTIMATLD h\P] MlllURh 1 OR 1015 Jt 


Tlic figures arc in riioU'-ands of Rs i 
Sanctioned bine tinned 


Heads of Peaenue 

Estimate 

Eslim itc 


1932 33 

1933 34 


Rs 

Rs 

Land Reaenue 

41,25 

40,23 

Excise 

17,80 

17,77 

Stamps • 

5,38 

4,82 

Forest 

16,13 

15,84 

Forest capital outlal 

ebarged to Rea'cnue 

1,20 

48 

Registration 

18,99 

18,32 

Stlieduled taxes 

15 

5 


Ihe llgujrs arc in llioii-'iinds of Rs 
# * banttioiicd ‘'aniutloncJ 
He ids of RcaLiiUL 1 stimitc Istiniitc 
line 51 1033 31 

Rs Rs 

Interest on norks ^r nlilcli 
capital iccounts arc kept 18,24 18 81 

Irrigation — Other Rcaenuc 
expenditure financed 
from ordinari rca Clines 11,37 14,08 

Irrigation, — Other Reaeiiiic 
expenditure financed from 
Panilno llehef Grants 
Construction of Irrigation, 

R la igatioii, Linbanknicnt 

and Drainage aaorks — 1 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1933 34 — contd 


The figures ure in Thousunds of Rs 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Revenue Estimate Estimate 



1932 33 

1931-34 


Rs 

Rs 

Interest on ordinary debt 

5,76 

11,04 

Interest on other obligations 

1 

3 

Reduction or Ax oidance 
of Debt 

9,18 

9,30 

General Administration 

1,18,83 

1,22,49 

Administration of Justice 

97,35 

98,14 

Jails and Conx ict 

Settlements 

50,51 

50,01 

Police 

2,20,85 

2,27,37 

Ports and Pilotage 

4,85 

4,78 

Scientific Departments 

29 

30 

r jleserx ed 

Education 

f Ti insferred 

12,71 

12,54 

1,16,40 

1,15,75 

Medical 

51,88 

50,71 

Public Health 

39,84 

39,77 

Agriculture 

24,80 

24,83 

Industries 

11,38 

12 05 

Miscellaneous Departments 

2,12 

2,01 

Cix il "Works 

85,56 

81 35 

Faniine Relief 

1,30 

56 

Superannuation Allowances 


> 

and Pensions 

49,40 

53,60 

Commutation of pensions 
financed from ordinary 
rex enues 

8,00 

<> 

Stationery and Printing 

21,17 

20,52 

Miscellaneous ^ 

11,61 

21,29 

Expenditure in England 

37,77 

41,20 


Total expenditure from 

ordinary revenue 11,12,20 11,30,63 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Revenue Estimate Estimate 

1932-33 1933 34 

Forest capital outlay not Rs Rs 

charged to Revenue — 

In England 

Construction of fin India 14,71 13,24 


Irrigation, 
navigation. 
Embankment 
and Dramage- 
u orks not | 
charged to | 


Reaenue f In England 16 20 

Civil uorks fin India 2,41 1,80 

not charged -{ 
to Re% enue f In England 
Commuted a alue of pension 
(not charged to re\ enue) 6,50 

Famine Relief Fund 71 56 

Deposit Account — Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research 68 49 

Depreciation Fund for 
&OX ernment presses 21 1,41 

Repay ments to the 
Coxernment of India of 
Adxances from Pro 
xmcial I oans I' und 9,18 9,30 

Subx ention from Central 
Road Dex elopment 
Account 1 5,98 8,64 

Suspense 6,15 5,20 

Loans and Adx anees by the 
Goxemment of Bengal 10,35 12,02 

j Total e\-penditure on Capi 

tal account 60,54 59,36 

I Total expenditure 11,72,74 11,89,99 

Closing balance in Famine 

Relief Fund 12,00 12,79 

Other closing balances 

Total closing balance 12,00 12,79 


Grand Toth 11,84,74 12,02,78 


Administration 

IN Council I Rony 


Gox ERROR AND PrESIDEN"’ IN COUNCIL 

His Excellency The Right Hon Sir John Ander 
son, PC,GCB,QCIE 

Person \l Staff ^ 

Pniale Secretary, J D Tyson, c B d , i C s 

ilihtary Secretary, Colonel R B Butler, 
C B E , 51 c 

Ronorary Phyncians — 1 1 Col J D Sandes, 
IMS, Cixil bmgeon of Daijeeling 
-4.ide de Camp,Capt L H Methuan, 0 B E , xt 0 , 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 


P Sx kes, The King s Boy al Ride Commandant, 


UL Rony Aide de Camp — ■ 

, , Sardar Bahadur S NV LadBuLa, CBE 
Auder j^jeut -Col A H Bishop, Me V D , Com- 
manding The Calcutta Piesidency Battalion 
Lieut Col J A Polexvhele, V D , Command- 
ing Northern Bengal Jlounteu Rifles 
g Captain L W R T Turbelt, O B E , RIM, 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Maiine Dept 
Butler, Lieut -Col \V R Elliot, M C , Commanding 
the Calcutta Scottish 

^ , Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh 

sandes, Hudson « Horse 

Rony, Indian Aide de Camp, Honorary Lieut 
: , xt 0 , Gobordhan Gurung, Subedar Major, Late of 
anders 2-iOth Gurkha Rifles 


Corps Lieut E y\ H Worrall, The Somerset I 
Light Infantry ‘ 


Governor s 


Guard — Captain T M Lunham, Poona Horse 
17th Queen* Victoria’s Oun Caxalrx) 
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JlEMDrits OF Cotr^CIE 
The Hon Sir Charu C Ghosb, Kt 
The Hon Alhadj Sir Abclclkcrlm Gliu7na%l,Kt 
The Hon Hr E N Ecicl, c s i . C i F , i c S 
The Hon Mr J A Mooclhcntl, CIF, ics 
MiMSTbRS 

The Hon Mr Khnaja Mn7lnnKl(lln, c 1 1 (r<lu 
cation) 

The Hon Ha^\ab Ivn7i Glnilain MohhuhUn 
Faroqni, Hhan Balndiir (Public H orlvi and 
Industries) 

Tlie Hon Mr Bijov Prasnd Singh lto\ 

(Locti- SFLF-GotrrNMi nt) 

B^^G\I, LroiSLmti Corscii, 

The Hon llaja Sir Manmatha Aath lln\ Clmn- 
dluiri, Kt , of santosh (President) 

Mr ItaZnr It ihnian Klian, B 1 (D\ President) 
SncnFTvm \t 

C/iic/ Secnlary to Goiernmoit, G P llogg, c i f , 

ICS 

Secretary, Beienuc Deparlmcnl, 0 M Martin 
ICS 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Jlarinc Depart 
merits, D Gladding, 1 c s 

Secretary, Legislative Department, G G Hooper, 
ICS 

Secretary, Agrtcullurc and Itidnslries, I D V 
Hodge ICS 

Secretary, L S G Dept , G S Dutt, i C S 
Secretary, Judicial Department, N G A Edglc\ , 

ICS 

Secretary, Education Department, HEM rtlvin 
son, c r E , 1 0 s 

MlSOELLAIvEOtlS AI>POI^T^^ENTS 
Member, Board o£ Eevenue — F A Sachse, c 1 E 

ICS 

Director of Public Instruction, j M Boltoinba 
M A , I E s 

Inspector General of Police, T J A Craig 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L H Colson 
Surgeon General, Col D P Goil, i n s 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G N Boner, B k 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, S K Haidar 
ICS ’ 

Accountant General, J C Ki\on, i c s , 0 i e 

Inspector General of Fi isons, Lt Col E E 
Flonerden, ims 

Postmaster General, M L Pasricha, c i e 

Inspector General of Begislration, Khan Ba'iidur 
Shamsuddiu Ahmad, b l 

Director of Agriculture, G P Heetor, ir a 

DSC! 


Protertor of I migrants, 1 1 Col \rihur Dcnliain 
Mhlte, 3 MS , M i> 

Siiperinlcndi nl , Hoy tl J1 ifuiif Garden, Calcutta, 
( L Cnldi r 

leilour CommisuguT, E A CtHchrisl.M i ,1 i S 

Curator of llirhanum, Bogal Botamr Gardens, 
Iv illpadii BKnas 

I 31 L73 N \NT GOI 1 I \Oi S 03 153 U, 


I red crick T Halllda\ 18’>1 

John P Grant 18VJ 

Cecil Be idoii 1801 

\Mlllam(,n\ 1807 

George Cainjibtll 1871 

Sir Eichard J einple B irt , k C s r 1874 

The Hon \.sliU\ 1 dm, c s i 1877 

Sir Stem t C P>a\le\ , 3 » f s i {Offig) 1870 

V Ui% CO 1 hoinj)«on, t S I , c I i 1882 

II AjCockcrtll, c s I {Officiating 1980 

Sir Stciiart C B i\ lo\ , K C b I , C I 3 1837 

Sir Charles Vlfrcd Flliott, iv t S l 1890 

Sir A P MncDoniicll, k C b I {Ofig ) 1803 

Sir Alexander Atackcn/lc, K C S i 1895 

Eetircd Otli Vpril ISos 

Charles Cecil Ste\ ens, c S i {Offig ) 1897 

Sir Tohn \\ oodbnm K c S i 1B9S 

Hied, 21bt Ao\ ember 1002 

J A Bourdillon, c S i {Officiating) 1902 

Sir A H Leith Fraser, 31 C s I 1003 

Lancelot Hare, c S i , 0 I 3 {Offig ) 1900 

r A Slackc (OJicK^inff) 1900 

Sir E K Baker k C S l 1903 

I Eetired 21st September 1011 

[f tv Duke, csi {Officiating) 1911 


The Office of Lientenant-Go\ ernor of Bengal 
nas abolished on April 1st, 1912, Mhcn Bengal 
Mas raised to a GTox ernorship 

Hoveuxohs of the Presidenci of Fort 

ITilluji ns Benoae 

The Et Hon Baron Carinichacl of 

Skirling, G c I e , k 0 M G 1912 

The Et Hon Earl of Eonaldashav, 

G c I E 1917 

The Et Hon Lord Lj tton 1022 

The Et Hon Sir Stanley Jackson, p c , 

0 0 I E ’ 1927 

The Et Hon Sir John Anderson, p c 
I GOBjGCIE 1932 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Eaja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhun, Kt , of Santosh, President 
Razuf Rahman Khan, n i , Deputy President 

Seiretary Mr J. "W McKay, ISO .dssi Secretary Mr K All Afzal, Bar at-lan 

Members of the Executive Courch 

Ex officio— 

'J he Hon’ble Sir Pro^ ash Clinnder Mitter, Kt , C i E 

„ ,, Alliad] Sir Abdelkerim Ghu^.naM, Kt 

„ „ Mr J A 'Woodhcad, c i E , i c s 

„ ,, Mr R N Reid, c i e , i o S 

Ministers 

„ „ Nawab K G M Earoqm, Khan Bahadur 

„ „ air Khwaja Nazimuddin, M A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, C i F 

„ „ Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roj, Kt 

Official Nominated Members— I 


Jfr G P H ogg, c I E 

Mr W H Nelson 

Mr D Gladding 

Ml N G A Edglej 

Mr H P V Tonnend 

Mr L R Fancus 

Mr H C V Philpot 

Mr H R Wilkinson, c i E 

Mr B R Sen 

Mr R N Gilchrist 

Jlr S N Roj, C IE (No 1) 

Mr J 11 Bottomlej 

Mr S C Mitter 

Mr G G Hooper 


Name of Members 


Nominated Non Officials — 

Rev B A Nag 

Rai Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar 
K C Ray Chaudhun 
Maul VI Latafat Hussain 
D J Cohen 

Khan Bahadur Mauh i Hafizar Eahman 
Chaudhun 
P N Guha 

Mukunda Behary Mullick 


Elected Members 


Name of Ckmstituency 


Babu Jatmdra Nath Basu 
Mr S M Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar 
Rai Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadur 
Sir Han Sankar Paul 
Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt , M n 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai 
Dr Amulya Ratan Ghose ^ 

Babu Satyendra Nath Roy 

Rai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 

Babu Prafulla Kumar Guha 
Mr Saileswar Singh Roy j 

Baku Jitendralal Bannerjee 
Mr J N Gupta, c i e , M n E 
Babu Satya Kinkar Sahana 
Babu Hoseni Rout ^ 

^Ir R Maiti, Bar at-Law 

Bai Sahib Sarat (Chandra Mukhopadhaya 

Bai Satisli Chandra Mukharji Bahadur 

Babu Hanbansa Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr P Banerji 

Bai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur 


Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan) 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan) 

Calcutta West (Non Muhammadan; 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan) 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan) 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan) 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan) 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan) 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan) 

Dacca Citv (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burduan North (Non-Muhammadan) 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bankura West (Non Muhammadan) 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan) 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan) 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan) 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muharamadan) 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan) 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan) 
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Name of Members 


Name of Constituency 


Mr Narendra Kumar Basu 
Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh 
Babu Amuljadhan Roy 
Babu Jitendra Nath Roy 
Babu Suk Lai Nag 

Hal Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur 

I)r Naresh Cliandra Sen Gupta 

Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhuri, B I- 

Rai Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bal 

Mr B C Chatterjee, Bar at-Law 

Babu Laht Kumar Bal 

Rai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M n E 

Babu Khetter Mohan Ray 

Babu Hem Chandra Roy Choudhun 

Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri 

Vacant 

Rai Sahib Panchanan Barma, M b E 
Babu Nagendra Narayan P».ay, B i. 

Dr Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri 
Mr Shanti Shekhareswar Roy 
Mr Prosanna Deb Raikat 
Mr A Raheem, 0 i f 

Mr H S Suhrawardy, M A (0\on and Cal ) 
B so , B c ii (Oxon), Barrister at Lau 
MduU 1 Shaik Rahim Baksh 

MauU i Muhammad Solaiman 
Maula 1 Muhammad Sadatullah 

A'anabzada Khuaja Muhan.mad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Mr A P M Abdur Bahman 

Khan Bahadur Maul\ i Azizul Hague 

Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulv I Sjed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ah 

Maulvi Abdul Quasam, vi a , n i. 

Maulv i Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, B l 
M aulv 1 Azizur Rahman 
Maulv 1 Niir Rahman Khan Eusiifji 
Maulv 1 Abdul Hamid Shah 
'ifaulv 1 Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Maulv i Ahmuzzaman Chaudhuri 
Maulv 1 Taraizuddm Khan 
Maui vi Muhammad Hossain 
Mr A K Faz! ul Huq 


Nadia (Non Muhammadan) 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Jessore South (Non-^fiihammadan) 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan) 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh AVest (Non-Muhammadan) 
Mjmensingh Bast (Non-Muhammadan) 
Pandpur North (Non-Muhammadan) 

Paridpur South (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bakarganj North (Non Muhammadan) 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Tippcra (Non-Muhammadan) 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan) 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan) < 

Rangp'ur West (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan) 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan) 

Talpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan) 

Caleutta North (Muhammadan) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan'' 

Hogghly cum How rah Municipal (M iihammadan) 
Barrackpore Alunicipal (Muhammadan) 
2-1-Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan) 

D^cca City (Muhammadan) 

Burdvvan Division North (Muhammadan) 
Burdvvan Division S#uth (Muhammadan) 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan) 

Nadia (Muhammadan) 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan) 

Jessore North (Muhammadan) 

Jessore South (MiAiammadan) 

Khulna (Muhammadan) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh N orth-W est (Muhammadan ) 
Mymensingh Soutk AVest (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan) 

Paridpur North (Muhammadan) 

Pandpur South (Muhammadan) 

Balarganj North (Muhammadan) 

Bal arganj AA^'est (Muhammadan) 



Bengal Legislative Council 


Nime of Hembers 


JSTame of Constituency 


Maulv 1 Nural Absar Clioudhury 
Ha]i Badi 4hmed Choudhurv i 
Maulv 1 Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury 
Kban Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin 
Maulv 1 Muhammad Fazlullali ' 

Maulv 1 Mohammed Basiruddm 
Haji Lalli Mohammed 
Maulv 1 Hassan All . . 

Mr A S’ Bahman 
Kazi Emdadul Hoque , 

Mr, Altaf All 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muazzam All Khan 
Nawab Musharruf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 
Mr C G Ashworth 

„ W L Armstrong « 

„ A K E Lochiiart 

,, J M Ej Steven 

„ E H Ferguson i 

,, L T Maguire 
„ E T McCliislvic 

Baja Bhupendra Narayan Sinlia Bahadur, of 
Mashipur 

Mr Sarat Kumar Eoy 
Mr Arun Chandra Singha 
Kumar Sahib Shekharesvvar Eay 
Mr Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law 
Eai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, C i 4 
Mr H H Burn 
,) W H Ihompson 

„ C E Sumner > 

„ n Birkmj re 

,, C C Hiller ^ 

„ G B Dam, C I E 
G A Mason 
„ “W A M "Walker 
„ C K Nicholl 
„ J B Eo'^s 

„ H E Noiton >> 

II Surendra Hath law 

Maharaja Sns Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar 
Eai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, c i n 
Mr Ananda Mohan Poddar 

(J 

,, J B Kinders'oy 
Eai Mahendra Kath Gupta B iliadur 
Eai Sliailciidra Nath Banarji Bahadur 


Chittagong North (Muhammadan) 
Chittagong South (Muhammadan) 

Tippera North (Muhammadan) 

Noakhali East (Muhammadan) 

Noakhah M'’est (Muhammadan) 

Eajshahi North (Muhammadan) 

Eajshahi South (Muhammadan) ' 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan) 

Eangpur ■';\’’est (Muhammadan), 

Eangpur East (Muhammadan) 

Bogra (Muhammadan) 

Pabna (Muhammadan) 

Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan) 
Presidency and Burdvvnn (European) 

Do 

Do 

Dacca and Chittagong (European) 

Eajshahi (European) 

Anglo Indian 
Do 

Burdwan Landholders 

Prfsidcncy Landholders 
Cliittagong Landholder', 

Eajshahi Landholders 
Calcutta University 
Dacca Univeisitj 
Bengal Cliamber of Commerce 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Indian Jute Mills Association 
Do 

Indian I'ca Association 
Indian Mining Association 
Calcutta Trades Association 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Do 

Bengal Marwari Assoeiation 
Bengal Mahajan Snbha 

Expert — Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill, 103S 
Do 

Expert — Bengal AAater wajs Bill, 1033 
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The United Provinces. 


The Unitefl Provinces o! Agra and Oudh lie' 

In practically the centre of Upper India Ihey 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the” feaugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dliol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab Iheir total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Itampur, Tehri- 
Garhnal and Ben ires tilth an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles The total population is 49,614,833 

The Provinces, origmally termed the North 
Western Provmces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receivmg their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himalo-jas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely m the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
lajan tract, the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill sj stems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand ihe Gangetic plain 
IS piotected by an evtensne Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in e'^tremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought Ihe first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a \ory sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau Is almost equal- 
ij infertile, though better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu 
lation varies from o42 persons per square mile 
m the w est to 655 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province m India save Delhi and 
Bengal In the south there are low rocky lulls, 
broken spurs of the Vmdhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the low er slopes of the Himalavas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and sni ill game shooting, and rising bej ond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly 

cultivated fields and watered by three rivers 

the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra 

The People 

The population IS mainly Hmdu, 84 4 percent 
rankmg as such whilst Jlahomedans number 15 
P-r cent , the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Buropeaus and Indians), Jams, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews Included among the 
Hindus arc the At' a Samajista, followers nt 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widelj 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provmces The three mam 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
JJongoloid, the latter being confined to the 


Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South lilirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces Met of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya 
Dravidian origin Jhree language^ are spoken 
by the great majoiity of the people in the 
plains — Westem Binul, Bastem Hindi and 
Bihan, Urdu or Hindustani is a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though it contains a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 
makes it a lingua franca 

Industries 

The cliiof industry is agriculture, which 
IS the principal source of livelihood of 71 1 per 
cent of the population and a subsidiarv source 
of income to a further 8 2 per cent The 
sods of the Provinces fall into three groups 
the V alley soils ol the Himalav as, the mam 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium, the 
cliief clnnctcristic soil or the f’eiitral Indian 
alluviiiin IS the black sod, vuth a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel 
The Himalay an sods are of local origin and vary 
with the n itiire of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium sods 
aresand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive The sod generallv yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarc,ine, pulses, barley and 
poppy, rice being grown mostly in low -lying, 

heavy clays The greater part of the Provinces 

IS highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in theHills, to 40 inches m the Bena 
rescind Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
kliand and tnc A^ra Division in the past, but 
vmuroved Uiamage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recov cry to be made Commodity prices showed 
a slight hut steidv upward movement till Julv 
when wheat in p irticular commenced to drop 
steadily Generally the position of those solelv 
dependent on agricultural produce is larfioni 
satisfactory In addition to a low level of 
prices, V lelUs as secured from khanf sowm crops 
hav e been below par The only fact otlsetting 
the abov e IS the gincrally satisfactory prospect 
of the present cabi crops Land is held mostly 
on the rymtwari tenure in Bundelkhand and 
Kumaon, on zemindan tenure in Agra and 
uiluqdan tenure in Oudh The principal land 
owners m Oudh are the Taluqdars,soinc of whom 
own very large Estates Ihe area held m 
taluqdan tenure amounts to 54 per cent of the 
total area in Oudh 

Manufactures 

The provinces are not rich in minerals Iron 
and copper ate found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there w ere mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
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closed Gold is found in minute qufintitics bv 
wishing the sands in some of the m ers in 
the hills Limestone is found in the Himilijis 
and in the* Ltauih district ind stone is 
largely qnirricd in the 'llir/’ipur district 
Cotton IS ginned and spun throughout the 
W csterii districts of the proMiices is i liome 
industrj and n eai ing b\ meins of hindlooms 
IS cirried on in most districts Cmnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning md weiiing 
mills According to the census oi 1931, 41 128 
persons uere cinplo\ed on cotton ginning 
cleaning md pressing ind 408,033 on s'iiinnine 
md ■neiMiig Silk veiling used to he conllned 
to Benircs (vhere the famous Kimkhib’ 
brocide is mide) but considtriblc vork is non 
done at Shilijilnnpiir md Jlaii md some it 
Agri IS veil 1 mbroiden vork is done it 
Lucknow, vhcro the noted ' Cliikm ’ vork of 
cotton on muslins is produced, md in Bemres, 
vherc gold md siher vork on sdk, \ehct 
crepe and sirsenct obtiins Ben ires uses local 
gold thread for embroiden v orh. md Kimklnb 
veaiing The glass indiistn is important it 
lirozabad, Bilijoi, Balavali md A aim (Allaha- 
bad) Jloradabad is noted for its 1 icqucred 
bnss-vork, Benares for. brassvare engraaing 
and repousse 1 arriikbabid for its cilico 
prints and Agta for its carpets md marble and 
alabaster articles glazed pottery is nyde at 
Chunar and Khurj i and clay figures of men 
and fruits at Lucknov 

The making of brass utensils at Jfir/apur 
Parnikliabad and Oel (District khcri) (lie 
caning and inlav vork of Aagina ind Saha- 
ranpur, the art sdk industry of "Mau, the lock 
and brass fittings industn of Aligarh, the 
copper utensil industn of Almora, the durries 
of Agra and Bareilly, the potten of Kizamabad 
(District Azamgarh) and the i\ory vork of I Jck- 
nov also descr\ c nicntion 3 

Cavnporc is the chief industrial centre It 
has tannenes, soap factories, oil nulls, cotton 
voollen and other mills 'Jlic voollcn mill is 
the largest m India I ucknov possesses *5111 
important paper-null There are cotton ginning 
and pressing factories at Aligarh, Jlccnit and 
Bareilly' and cotton mills at Agra, llathras, 
Lucknov, Benares and kloradabad Many 
sugar mills haae been recently started, mainly 
m the Gorakhpur and Ilohilkliand dnisions 
L\cellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines 

P'® largest trade centriys arc Cavnporc 
A'.ahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknov , Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, larrukliabad, 
"Jomdabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Goraklipiir, 
Ghazipur, Bilibhit and Sliahjalianpui 


Administiation 

The Province was until tne close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
•rora the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Tteforra scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
'® "°vernor Iwing assisted by two members 
01 the Executive Council in charge of the 


Reserved Subyects and two Ministers from Jan 
’2, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness 10 the Secretariat the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries (including Chief Secretar^) 
and 4 Dcputi Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy Legal 
llemembrancer vho arc ex Officio DepuU Secre- 
taries in the Education and Judicial Depart- 
ments respectively The Chief Secretary is 
in charge of Appointment, General Adminis 
tration, E\ecutiyc, Political, L'evspaper and 
Police Departments, the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly vith the I'liiance Department, the 
Reyenue Secretary is in charge of the Ecyenue 
Scarcity, Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildings and Hoads branch of the 
Public orks Department , the Fducation 
Secretary looks to the Fducation, Industries, 
Agriculture and Excise Departments , the 
L S 6 Secretary to the local Self Goy eminent, 
Municipal, Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments and the Judicial Secretary is in charge 
of the Tudicial and Legislatiyc Dcpaitmcnts 
The scyenth Secretary belongs to the Public 
Works Department (Irrigation Branch) 'md is 
also Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the PWD Goyernment spends the cold 
yycathcr, October to April, in Lucknoyy and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknov, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Allahabad The Goyernor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot v cither in Eami Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Goyernor tours the plains, 
as he docs also m the cold yycathcr Tlie 
Board of Ecyenue is the highest court of 
appeal in reyenue and rent cases, being the chief 
reyenue authority in the proyincc There are 
forty -eight British districts, tliirty-siv in Agra 
and tyvelve in Oudli, ayeraec area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a Trillion 
Each district is in charge of a District 
OUiccr, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
A.gra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oiidh and 
Kumaon The districts are grouped together 
in divisions Each division is under a Commis- 
sioner, except the Ktimanu division, the charge 
of which is held by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Haim Tal, m addition to his duties There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles and an average population of 
nearly 5 millions The districts are sub-dhided 
Into take lit with an average area of 500 souare 
miles and anaverage population of 236,000 Each 
Tahsil IS in charge of a Tahsildar, vho is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers Tahsih are divided 
into parganas vhich are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub 
ordinat'i to the Tahsildars are naib tahsildari 
and lanuTigos Ordinarily there are three 
Lanungos and one naxb talisxldar to a tuhsil 
The EanungoB supervise the work of thn 
patwarxs, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil 
lagers and Government For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a Bub-division, consisting of one or moie 
fa/iST/s.asthecasemay be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Servee (Deputv 
Collectors and Magistrates) The Commissioners 
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^lie EoltUkhnnd Division is VoUtIcal Aqcnfc for 
flio Indian States of P-impur and Tchrl Garhwal 
niid the CommiBsioner of Benares is the Politic il 
A-jent (or Benares State , 

Justice 

Justice is administered by the Illgli Court ol 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Afiri. 
and b> the Chief Court of Oudh silting at 
jjucknon vhlch arc the final appellate author 
Itlcs in both criminal and civil cases 'Iho 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and tiio temporan pui'-nc judges 
live of whom including the Chief Tustlee arc 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Cliiif Judge 
and four judges four of iihom including the 
Chief Judge are Indians 'I here irc thirtv tiio 
posts (tuentj four m Agra Including tiio posts 
tcmporanlj held in abevance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of vihich 
nine arc held bj Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as tliej have been lisUd to 
the provincial service and the bar Ihej have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction In civil 
and criminal cases and oi casional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases District OtPictrs and 
their assistants including tahsildars preside in 
crinVinal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris 
diction of the High Court from Ist April 1020 
The deputj and assistant commissioners cvcrcisc 
inferior civil powers In th’s division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a largo number of civil suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all ' 
original suits without pocunlarj limit and a 
munslf can hear cases ordinarllj of a value not 
exceeding Rs 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurlsdic 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs 20,000 and the ordinarv 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs 5,000 
Appeals from munsif always he to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
In cases of a value of Rs 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge Small cause court 
ludges try suits to the value of Rs 500 There 
are also honorarj munsifs limited to Rs 200 
suits and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs 20 

Local Self-Government 

The units of local self government are the 
district and municipal hoards which, with the 
exception of three municipal hoards, liave non 
o fficial Chairman The municipal boards Inv mg 
an annual inco'ie of Rs 60,000 or over have 
executive officers to whom certain administrative 
powers are reserved The administrative func- 
tions of the municipal and district boards are 
performed bj the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, but the hoards tliem- 
selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration The district boards obtam ! 


45% of their income from Government grants 
The Ollier chief voiirces of Income is the local 
rate levied from the lindowmrs ‘'Oinc of th 
boards Iiavi riiciillv imposidn tdr on cirouin 
stanre and jtroji rtv 'Jlii ibief smircf of 
municipal Inrome Is tlic octroi or b rmlnal tax 
and toll which Is in octroi In modified form I ocal 
opinion Is strnnglv in favoiiroflndlri ct nsopfored 
to uircet taxation for mnmclpal purpoccs 

Public Works 

The Public Woiki Department D divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
(rngatbn branch The Buildings and Road 
liranch Is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer is a Chief 
I nglnecr 'Jlic Irrigation hraneh is adinlnls 
tered by two Secretaries to Govcminciil who arv, 
also Chief Engineers The Province is divided 
Into circles and divisions both for buildings 
and roads and for irrigation purpose^ Each 
circle Is In charge of a Dcpntv Chkl 1 nglnecr or 
a Siiperlntendlng Enghictr, or ami each 
division is in charge of an I xccutivc 1 nglnecr 
The whole of the Irrigation works constructed or 
maintained by Government arc adniinlstircd by 
tlic Irrigation bmneb All inelallod roads main 
talncd from Provincial funds anddonstructlon of 
all bui'dings costing more than Rs 20,000 arc la 
charge of the Buildings and Roads branch In 
the Irrigation branch one of the Chief Pnglnccra 
Is In charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and the canals in Bundclkliand and 
Mirznpur and the other is in clurgcof IJcstcrn 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals Eastern 
Jumna Canil and Agra Canal The Sarda 
Canal— a work of the first magnitude was ojicned 
In 1028 and his Introduced irrigation Into most 
of the districts of oudh In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important hv dro electric scheme 
thocscopc of which covers seven western districts 
of the province is now In operation It is 
capable of further development and will ultima- 
tely' give a total output of 30,000 killowntts 
jUio cnorgv is distributed bv means of 8S2 miles 
Ol High Tension lines to provide sonic 70 towns 
of 5,000 lopulation and over in the seven 
districts with chetp power for light, faa= 
aod minor industries The energy is also 
used for irrigation pumping from rivere, 
and low level canals ns well as from tube 
and open Wells The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme excluding pumping projects 
for irrigation is 138 lakhs 

* Police 

The Police Force is administered by an 
Inspector General, with three Deputies and 
one Assistant, fortv six Superintendents, forty - 
one Assistant Superintendents and sixty -five 
Deputy Supermtqiidents There is a Police 
Training School at Mondabad There is a 
G I D forming a separate detective de 
partmont, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants The armed police of the 
three police ranges have recently been rearmed 
with the 410 musket, the 476 musket and the 
Martini Henri rifle having formed their late 
armament The administration of the Jail 
Department is in charge of an Inspector General 
of Prisons, vvno is a incmhei of the Indian 
Medical Serv ice. 
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Education 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
4nd partly’by means of grants-in-aid There 
are five universities, the fonr residential unl^ ei 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknov , Aligarh (Mnshm) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afhliating Umver 
sitvofAgra The last named vas established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro 
Vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, vnz , the Agra and St J ohn’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D A V and 
Sanakin Dharma Colleges atCawnpore, theMeerui 
College, Meerut the Bareilly College, Eire Uy 
and St Andrew’s College, Corakhpur There 
arc Intermediate Colleges nliich prepare 
boys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu 
cation The Isabella Thobum College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart uiiitersitj education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical National Girls’ 
School and Women’s College at Benares, the 
Muslim Girls’ Intermediate College at Aligarh 
Mahila Vidja^ava Intermediate College at Luck- 
now teach up to the intermediate stage In 
addition to these there are A V High 
Schools English Middle and xernacluar Lower 
Middle schools and primary schools throughout 
the province for the education of Indian Girls , 
they are controlled by Chief Inspectrees of Girls, 
Schools under instructions from the Education 
Department The St George’s Intermediate 
College, Mussoorie, the Philandei Smith College, 
Nairn Tal, the St Joseph’s College, Nairn Tal, 
and the Martiniere College, Lucknow , are the 
welljvnown institutions foi European and Anglo 
Indian children in the province which ^ach 
upto the intermediate stage Besides these, 
there are many excellent educational institutions 
for European boj s and girls both in the lulls and 
plains which are attended hv students from all 
over India Government maintain Iraiinng 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are gaining departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim Universitv and 
the Benares Hindu University There is a Gov 
ernmont Engineering College atHoorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
mgical Institnte at Caw npore , there is also a non 
yo^nment Agricultural Institute at Nairn, 
Allahabad Education in law is given at the 
residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
■^eglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Caivnpore and at the Bareilly College Instruc- 
“e’t ui commerce for the B Com degree of the 
University is givcnm the Sanatan Dharma 
^ed the DAY Colleges at C iwnpore and in the 
ot John’s College at Agra , a commerce depart- 
for B Com degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities The 
lung George s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
nicrpd in the Lucknow Universitv, prepares 
candidates for the M B B S degree of the Luck- 
now Univerbitv Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra for males and females , 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiva 
IS attached to the Benares Hindu and the 


Aligarh Muslim Universities respectivelv 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education aie almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernaculai education is almost entiiely in their 
hands 

Medical 

The Medical Department Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who IS assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Duff erin fund affairs A Civil Surgeon 
IS in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant In two stations (Eanikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ' 
hold collateral civil charge There are 109 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers 
Lady doctors and women mb assistant 
surgeons visit patdanashm womea in their 
own homes and much good wo''k is done in 
this manner Maternity and Child tVcJfare 
Centres have been opened in almost all the 
districts of the province 

The best equipped hospitals tor Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Cmi Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians hv ing 
in European style) and Saint Mary s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Nairn Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pital' King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
IS one of the best equipped colleges in the 
coumrv, with a staff of highly efficient pro 
fessois, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province The Queen Marv’s Hos- 
pital for women and cluldren, completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the King George s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students m midwifery and 
gynaerologv There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diagnosis and therapy at the King 
Georges Medical College, Lucknow, where everv 
facility' for such work would be forthcoming 
The scheme is, how ev er, held up ow ing to lack 
of funds There are sanatoria for British soldiers 
n the lulls The Kmg Edward YII Sanatorium 
at Bhow all in the district of Nairn Tal is an up-to 
date and well equipped institution for the treat- 
ment of European and Indian consumptives 
In addition five centres for the treatment of 
tubercular patients have been established at 
Agra, Allahabad Benares, Cawnpore and Luck- 
now There are mental hospitals for Indian 
non criminal lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunatics at Benares Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
Leprosy have been made at most of the head- 
quarters hospitals The Shnimti Blngwan Dei 
Leper Home at Cawnpore provides special 
facilities for the treatment of leprosv 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

As explained in the ehapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change The Provinces arc, for nil 
•practical purposes, fin encially independent of the Gov eminent of India The contribution paj able 
py the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India vdtli 
etlect from the year 1928-29 As the flnancis of tlic Provinces tlius become of greiter 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the follow Ing p igcs — 

Estimatep Revenue for 1933 34 


Principal Heads of Revenue 


Taxes on Salt 
Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
I orestH 
Registration 
Soneduled Taxes 


Railways 

Subsidised Companies 


'•>,83,03,140 

1,30,20,000 

1,81,00,000 

45,5'>,400 

12,87,000 


9,52,84,540 


90,000 


^ Irrigation 

Works for which capital accounts arc kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts 1,17,72,801 

(2) Unproductive Works — 

Net receipts 54,700 

Total, net receipts . 1,18,27,501 

Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept . 17,000 

1,18,44.501 


Total Irrigation 


DeU Services, 


Interest 


Civil Aiimimstralion 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries . 

Miscellaneous Departments , 


Bui dings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous Bublir I mprovemenU — 
Civil Works — (o) ordinary 

(6) Transier from Central Road 
Development Account .. 


13,82,500 

13,82,500 


14,05,220 

5,24,700 

1.69.100 
11,05,000 

2.93.100 

1.42.100 
5,31,000 
1,79,200 

63,020 

44,12,440 


3,37,000 
1 84,909 
5 21,999 


Miscellaneous 

Transfers from I amine Relief 
1 iind 

Receipts in aid of superannuation 
Stationerj and Printing 
Mis-'ellanecus 

7 otal ~ 

Extraordinarj reedpts 
Misccllancoiis adjustments bctvv cen 
tlie Central and Provincial 
Governments 

Total Revenue 1 


7,440 
1,72,000 
6,97,500 
7,5') 000 
15,31,940 


Total Revenue 11,50,07,‘)20 

Do if deposits and advances — Rs 
(a) Government Press Depre- 
ciation Fund 45,000 

(M •'I ainiuc Relief Funds 23,15,200 

(c) Loans and advances by 

Provincial Governments 29,80,000 

(d) Advancca from Provincial 

Txians Funds 33,51,000 

(e) Appropriation for reduc- 

tion or avoidance of 
Dcbt-Slnkiii? Hind 14,00,000 

(/) Transfer from Famine Relief 
Fund for repavnnent of 
advances from tlic Pro- 
^ vmrial loans Fund 5,00,000 

(p) Subventions from Central 
Rond Development 
Account 5,70,000 

(//) Subventions from the Im- 
i-i penal Council Agricultural 

Rose uch and Indian Cen- 


tral Cotton^Committee 


Total receipts 
Opening Balance 


Grand Total 


51,728 

93,29,228 

12 43 97,148 
—1,20 90,602 

11,23,06,546 


Estwated Expenditure for lu 33 34 
Direct demands on the Revenues 
Faxes on Income 

Land Avenue 74,77,627 

Excise i 11,80,''99 

Stamps 3,31,162 

Forests r 27,46,060 

Forest Capital outlaj charged to 
revenue 14,650 

Uegistration . . 4 , 63 , 72 x 

Total 1,22,14,119 

Railway Revenue Account 
State Railways — Interest on debt 8190 

Subsidised companies 540 
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Irngation licvenuc Account 

Works for wiiicli capital accounts 

arc kept — Us 

Interest on Irrigation 'Works . 1,05,40,940 

Other rcrcnuc irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinarr 
revenues . — 0,003 

Toku 1,0R,40,310 


Irngation Capital A'-ccunt 
{ehargcil to rcicnue) 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A — Flranced from ordlnarj rcscniies 01,000 

Jleli Sent CCS 

Interest on ordlnarj debt . 3S,70,112 

Sinking Fund j .. 1 4,00,000 

Payment to the Prosinclal loan® 
fund • • • • « • « 

Total . 52,70,112 


Citnl Adminiftralton 


General Administration 

1,30,85,037 

Administration of Justice 

71,97,437 

Oailsand Convicts’ Settlements 

33,l»,iJS5 

Police 

1,00,73,003 

Scientific Departments 

.. 23,102 

Dducation 

. 1 92,04, 2b'J 

Medical 

32,53,373 

Public Health '' 

, 19,43,892 

Agriculture 

29,48,050 

Industries 

11,35,100 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Exchange . 

70,374 

Total 

0,83,1 9,048 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements 

Civil Works— (a) Provincial ex- 
penditure 45,57,804 

(6) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Hoad Deve- 
lopment Account 1 ,84 090 

Total .. 47 42,803 


Miscellaneous, 
Famine Ilelief and Insurance — 

Rs 

A — 1< amine Relief 

7,440 

B — Transfers to Famine In- 
surance I'und 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

64,89,340 

stationery and Printing 

12,53,504 

Miscellanooiis 

11,34,709 

Extraordinarv Charges 

37.000 

Total 

89,22,083 

Capondlturo in England — 

Secretary of State 

1,89,600 

JJlgii Commissioner 

40,58,400 

Irrigation and other capital expenditure 

not charged to revenue, 
(a) Construction of irrigation 1 
works k 

14,08,500 

(c) Hvdro clLC'rlcschcme ) 

(rf) Outlav on Improvement of 
public liLalth 

(<) Outla> on Agricultural Im- 
provement . 

(b) Forest outlay 

Total 

14,08,500 

Debt, and Deposits Advances— 

(а) Famine Itellcf Fund 

(б) Civ il Contingencies 1 und 
(c) Loans and Advances bi 

Loral Goveniments 

11,29,000 

((f) Sinking Fund Investment 
Account 

14,00,020 

(f) Government Press Deprecia- 
tion I und 

1 1,000 

(/) I’cpavmcnt of Advances 
from I’rovmciat Jxnins 
Fund 

10,63,746 

00 B Pav ment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 

9,70,700 

no Civ il Works 

21,506 

OJ-A Other Provincial Works 
not charced to revenue 

01 Pij incuts to Retrenched 
Personnel 

o5,lb3 

Transfer from Famine Relief Fund 
for repav ment of advances from 
the Provincial Local I’lind 

5,00,000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

1,84,099 

Famine Relief Fund — ^Transfer to 
rev ciiue 

7,440 

Cl arges against grants from the 
Imperial Council and Agriculture 
Research Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

61,728 

Total 

60,88,339 

Total Disbursements 12,20,56,974 

Closing Balance 

—97,50,428 

Grand Total 11,23,06,546 
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Aflmlnlslration, 


Coicnior— His lAccllcnc\ bir MiUoliii Hiill(>, 
M A , 0 (1 S I , 0 ( 1 1 , 1 C s (Sir Htirr\ Jlnlg, 
K c S 1 , C I 1 , 1 c s , r.ow rnor-J)i 'onnalc ) 

I’rtrah Sccrctnni — Cnj)l H V H HsiUs 

Hn/fs (fc C'flw;) — Cspt 1) (Ic (. J iinlKrt anil 
Cii’t H X E Miuniull\ii 

LMCDTivi Council 

me Hon’Mc Hr L A. H Hlunt, c 1 1 
Tin llon’blc lvtiu\\ ir Jngilish I’ri'-ul, t«i, 
oil , 0 B F 


JIiNisirrs 

Tiio ITon’blc Jsininb Sir Huliitnnnil Vii-uf 
Kt , Bar at Law 

The llon’blc "Mr J 1’ Srha*-! i\ i, i! "-c , \ M '' T 
bECRl TARI/T 

Clnef kecrctaru to (joicnmcnl, J AI Clns, ( I i , 
OBE.ICS 


Ln LTi NANT-GovrrNnr‘1 op Tiir xortn 
MmTII’N rpOMNCF^. 

Sire T Me(/'a!fc,I'art ,0 0 l( 18H 

Iho lliglit Hon tile Governor Oenernl 1836 
in the Xorth-M extern rro\inccs (Vml 
AucKInnd) 

r ( Kobcrt“on 1810 

lljc Blcht Hon the Governor Gerernl 1812 
In the Aorth-l\ titern Provinces (Lord 
1 lIcnboroURli) 

sir Q K Cicrl , K c B 1813 

Jninc» llioni'-on Died nt Barclllj . 1813 

A \S iJcgblt, In cliorge . 1833 

3 11 Cot\lii B/erl nt Af,ra .. • JS53 

E V Bcade In chcrae • 3S37 

Colonel H I rn“er, c ii , Clilet Cominla- 1857 
Klonir N A\ Provlncei 
file I'.ipht Hon l)lt the Governor General 1838 
admlnlsterinp the X -IV, Provinces 
I'count Cannlnp) 

Sir G I Ldmonstonc , . 1859 

R Monc>, /n cAorjr .. 1803 

The Hon Ldrnund Drummond , . 1803 

bir 3\ llliam Muir, K C a 1 . 18CS 

Sir Jolin btmehej , k c S 1 3871 

Sir GeorRcCoupcr, Bart ,0 n . 18"® 


Local Self Coi‘')nmcnl and Public Health N,rn 
tary, P 3tnt,on, I C S 

Ilticnuc and P II’ D (.11 <( It) ‘^ecr tan/ to 
Goicrnmcnt, II A Line, c 1 1 , r c s 

J adiaal Secretary , 3 T M All'op, ics 

Induslnei and Education Sicrclani, P 31 IChnre 
gat, ICS 

Ptnance Seer tarn, T L bathe, i c S 


LiruxrbANT-GovFnNors op thf ^or.T^ 
HiSTLUh PnOVlNCIS AND Cllll 1 COMillS- 
SIOM PS OP OUDU 

Sir George Couper, Bart, cii,KCSi 1877 
Sir Alfred Com} ns Lj all, K c n 188- 

Slr AucKInnd Colv in, K o M o , C I r 1887 

SlrChas H T Crosthvvnitc. K C B t 189- 

Alan Cadci' (O^cinftnj) 180 j 

ISirAntonjP 31acDonncll,K C 8 I («) 1895 

SirG J 1) LaTouchc, K C s i . 1901 

(a) AfUrwarda (by creation) Baron HacDtnncll 


ternary to Goternmeni Irrigation Branch, 
W L Stampc, C l L , l S E 


Miscellaneous Appointments 
Opium Agent, Ghazipnir, G S V Paterson 
Chief Conscnalor of l<oie’!ts,V' Canning iis 
Director of Public Instruction, A H 3Iacktnzle, 

JIA,BSO,CSI,CIE 

Inspector-General of Police, H It Roe, C i e 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt -Co) 
H C Buckle} , I M S 

Director of Public Health, Lieut Colonel W A 
klearns, IMS 

Commissioner of Excise and Inspector General 
of Registiation, B, l Shivdasani, i c S 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lt Col C E 
Palmer, M a , M B , I M S 

Direcloi of Agriculture, B G AlIan,MA 


LituTrMNT-GovrnNoi s op tuf 'Umted 
' PROVINCES OF AORA AND OUDH 

SlrJ J D LaToiicbc.KCSl .. 1002 

SlrJ P Hcvrctt,K OS 1 ,0 I E . lOOi 

LAS Portcr,osi {Officiating) . 1012 

SlrO S Mc=ton,K 0 Sl . lOl' 

Sir Harcourt Butler, k 0 S i , 0 I E lOIo 

Governopb of the United Peotincfs 


Sir Harcourt Putier k o s I , 0 I E . J9an 

Sir AVilliam Mnrris, K c I i . 1021 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Doiincil, iv C I L , 1926 

CSl {Officiating) 

Sir Alex uider kUiddiman, K C S I , C i E 19.8 
Died at Naini 'lal 

Capt Xavvab Sliiliaiiimad Abmad Said ID-S 
Ivhan of Chhatan, c i E , m B E 
In ciiargc 

Sirfllalcolm Hailcv, o c s I , G C I E 19-8 

Sir George Baiicrotf, K C s i 1030 

Sir 31 ilcolm Bailcv.GCSi.QCir 1031 

Captain Lavvab Sir tluhamraad Ahmad 1933 
baitl IClian of Chhatan, kcsi,KCIE, 

31 B F EL D „„„ 

Sir 3Ialcolni Hailev ,gcsi,gcie 1033 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

President 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ham, Kt , M A , IL b 
DEPDTr PREblDENT, 

Na^^'^bzada Jlulid Liaquat A'lKlian, m a (0\on), Bar at Laiv 
ELECT! D Members 


Bodj , Association or Constituency 
represented 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur Districts 
(iluhamniadan B-ural) 

Upper India Clnmber of Commerce 

Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Cawnporc City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Lucknow Citj^(non-!Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non Aliihammadan Urban ) 
Bareilly City (non Muhammadan Urban) 

Meerut ciim-Aligarh (non-Muliammadan Urban^ 

Moradabad-cim Shahjahanpur (non Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (non-Muliamraadan Rural) 
Saharannur District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Muzaffarnagar (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Meerut Distiict (Rorth) (non Midiammadan 
Rural ) 3 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Bulandshahr District (East) (non-Muliammadan 
Rural) * 

Bulandshahr Di trict CVTest) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Aligarh District (East)<J (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

AligarhDistrictCW estl (non Muhammadan Rural) 

Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 

Mainpuri District (non Muhammadan Rural) 

Etah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bareilly District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bijnor District (non Muhammadan Rural) 

Budaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad District (non-Mid?ammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur District (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Pihbhit District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Jalaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpui District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Name 


The Hon Nau ab Sir Aluhammad Yusuf ,Kt Bar - 
at-Law , Minister of Local Self Goaernmeut 

The Hon’ble Mr J P Snvastaaa, Mmistcr of 
Education 
Mr Perm a 

Rai Bahadur Babu Auadh Behan Lai 

R 11 Bahadur Babu Kanita Prasad Kakkar, 
B A , LL B 

Cliaudhri Ram Daval 
Chaudhri Jagarnath 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Rt , M a , ll B 
Chaudhri Baldeva 

Rai Sahib Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiuala 

I 

Mr Tappu Ram 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargaia 

Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, 5i A , LL B 

Chaudhri Ram Chandra 

Cliaudhri Ghasita 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Raghuraj Singh 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh 

Rao Sahib Thakur Shiva Dhjan Smgh 

Kunwar Girwar Singh 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya, vi a , LL B 

Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, ii B E 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh 

Rai Sahib Kuiiu ar Dliakan Lai 

Thakur Baluant Singh Gahlot 

Rai Bahadur Brij Lai Badhw ar 

Rao Bahadur Kunw ai Sardar Singh 

Rai Bahadur Manmohan Sahai 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena 

Lala Shyam Lai 

Babu Kamta Nath 

Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, b i , ll b 

Thakur Keshava Chandra Smgh u Sc , li B 
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Bod> AssoLlatlon or Constltucnc\ 
rcprc'ciited 


Aaine 


Benares, Glnripur, Bnlln, and Aranigarh 
Districts (Muhammadan Kuril) 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan KuraU 

Basti District (Muhammadan Kuril) 

Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Kural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Kuril) 

Budaun District (Sluhammadan Kural) 

Shahjahanpur District (^Iuhammadan Kur U) 

Bareillj District (iruliammadan Kural) 

Kiimaun Dliision cum Piliblilt (Miiliimniadan 
Kural) 

Gonda and Bahraith Districts (Muhammadan 
Kural) 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Ilardol, Lucknou and Dnao Districts (Muham 
inadan Kural) 

Fjzabad and Bara Bank! Districts (Muham 
madan Kural) 

Sultanpur PVtabjrarh and Kac Bircll Districts 
(Muhammadan Kural) 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars ^ 

[ 

Upper India Cliambcr of Commerce 

United Proilncco Chamber of Commerce 
Allahaba d Uniiersity ^ 


Mr M Nlsirullah, n t 

Khin Bihidur Siiild Ziliid \li Sahrposh 

Ivlnn Bahadur Shaikh Giiulatn Ilusain 

Khan Bihidur Ilallz Glnzin-rirullih 
Khin Bihadiir Siuul Tafcr Hosain, Bar at-I an 
Shaikh Afzai ud-diii H\dcr 
khan Bahadur Miulil ^^^lnmmld lizlur 
Kihm in Khan ii \ , Li n 
Khui Bihidur Sirdar Miilummid Shikirdad 
Khan 

Kli in Sihlb 'Miihnmmid Irntlaz Ahmid 

Kaja Siijid Mulummad Sa mint Ui Kh in 

Shaikh Muhammad Ilabibullah, 0 n I 

llaja SaljlJ Ahmad All Khan Alai, Jt n I 

Kajn Sir Ml hamm id Ljiz ILisul Kliin, Kt 
C s I 

K ija Sal’ 'd Jluhammad Sfehdl 

Mr L ^f Jfcdlej 

Kai Sahib Lain Anand Sarup 

Kai Bahadur Lnla BIharl L il 

Chnudhrl Muhammad All 
lhaknr Karnpil Singh 

Kai Bahadur Kunuar Blsheshuar Dajal 
Seth, II bc , t c s 
Kaja Jagnnnath Bakhsh Singh 

Mr L M Soutcr 

Kai BahadiirBnbuMkrnmnjit Singh, 1 ) t ,LI, B 
Babu Gajndhnr Prasad 'i \ , in n 


E\ Oifioio Mnsini rs. 

TIic Hon'blc Afr E A If Blunt, cir, OBr,ics 

The Hon’blc jCunuar Tagdish Prasad, csT,cir,OBi ,ics 

Nominated Memdeus 


Air J 31 Cli\ , c I F , 0 n I , I c s 

3Ir J L Sathe, i c s 

3Ir P Alason, i C S 

3Ir P 31 Kharegat, i c s 

3Ir H A Lane, C I r , i c s 

3Ir J j w Allsop, ICS 

3Ir A H Mackenzie, csi, cie,ies 

3Ir A C Turner, ii b i , i o,s 

Kai Bahadur P C Mogha, B A , M, B 


Afr E F Oppenhelm, c 1 1 , i c s 
Lieut -Col 3V A Arcnins, ime 

Colonel A If Proitor, i m s 
Air r Canning, 1 1 s 

Afr D L Drake Brockman, i c S 
Airs ICnilash Srliastaia 
Klian Bahadur AfauKl I aslk ud din 
Captain K O Cnrlcton, ii a , Bar -at L w 
(Anglo Indian Communitj) 

Air E Ahmad Shah, M A , d Litt (Indiuii 
Christian Community) 

Kai Sahib Babu Kama Cliarana, BA, Lt B 
(Depressed Classes) 


Khan Bahadur Saijid Am ud dm, is A 
Saijid Abdul Hasan, b sc el b 


bECnETAFY TO TI.E LEGISLATIVE COULCII 
Babu Surcndranalh Ghosh 

Mr G S K Hadrie, B A , LL B , Brr at Lau , Superintendent 
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The Punjab or land ol the five rivers, is so 
called Irora the Uve rivers by which it is cn 
closed, namely, the Jlielum, Chcnab, Itavi, 
Boas and Sutlej To!;cthcr with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which He to the north, 
1 the Punjab occupies the extreme north west- 
ern corner ot the Indian Umpire, and with the 
exception ol the above mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and llajputana and west ol the river Tumna 
Previous to October 1912, Oio Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 1'10,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
ol 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusnu of 28,587 trans 
frontier Baluchis), that is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Bmpire But the formation of a sepa 
rate province ol Delhi reduced tlie area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, rtspectivcly Tlic total 
population of the Province in 1031, including 
the Baloch tribes on tin border of flic Dciiru 
Ghazi Ivhan District, was 23,490,857 ol whom 
4,910,005 were In the Indian States 


Physical Features 

The greater port ol the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the cast to the Sulcman Itange in 
the west The north-east is occupied by a 
section ol the Himalayas and the Salt Ilange 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme south east and terminate In the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions The Himalavan 
tract includes an area ot 22,000 square miles 
witn a scanty population living scattered In 
tiny mountain hamlets The Salt Range 
tract Includes the districts of AttocK, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character 
Istics to the Himalayan tract Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwahka, runs the narrow sub montane 
cract This tract, secure in an ample rainfall 
and traversed by streams from the lulls, com 
pris'-s some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
soma 35,000 square miles with a population 
of 10} millions East ot Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 


In the rainfall Involves distress, If not actual 
famine W ithin the c"sfcrn plains lie the large 
cltli s of Lahore and Amrit“ar, and the popula- 
tion in comparLon vvlth the wcstsirn Punjab 
is largely urban The western plains covet 
an area of 59 000 square mllen, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions The rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest In the north and 
cast and decreasing towards the west and south 
is cverv where =o scantv tint cultivation Is oiilv 
po-slble with the all of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the lowlvlng river-banks left moist by 
the retreating Hoods In this very circuni 
stance, these tiacts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation Is almost Inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of gras» So 
little riln is suiliclent, and alwolutc drought 
•occurs so seldom that the crips may be said 
never to fail from this cniiso The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Clicrab and Jhelum Catiais which novr 
cliallcngc the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por 
tlons of the province Multan and Ly allpur 
arc the largest towns In the western area 
Owing td Its geographical position. Its scanty 
rainfill and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of iintlllcd plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents grc.atcr extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India Tlic summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchlnglv hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts arc common But the bright 
sun* and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab In the cold weather almost Ideal 

States 

\’ho Indian States ot the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge ol the Punjab Govern- 
ment In 1921, hPivcvcr, the thirteen most 
important '-tates, Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jlnd and Nabha, were formed Into a separate 
‘Punjab States Agcncx ’’ under th“ control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Amb ila Division, Kalsia, Pataiidi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Arabala 

The People 

Of the population roughly one-half is JIaho- 
medan three eighths Hindu and one eighth 
Sikh Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu In dis 
trlbution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided betw een the five divisions of the provmce 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half The ma 
jonty of them are llahomcdans by religion, 
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about n fourlli arc llintliis and a few 

biklis Thc\ arc uidch distributed o\cr the 
province JJpth Jat« and Itijputs ot tlie Pun 
jab provide Diin% of the bc^t rerruits for the 
Indian Arinj In fact ali tlie nftnrultnral 
classes of tlic Punjab, except in tlio south* 
Western districts, made a mas;nifiecnt response 
to the appeal forrecniits in tlic Kreat war and 
tlic proMncc's contribution of upuanls oi 

400,000 men to the man power of f tic I mpirc 
speaks for it'^elf Tlie Gujars are an import int 
acricultural and pa'toral tribe, cliicn\ found 
In the castcin iialf of the pro'ince and in tlic 
citremc north-wc=t In ontani'atlon tlita 
closclj resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe Tlicrc art! man> minor acrl 
cultural tribes, prlcsth and rcileloiis easte* 
(Brahmans, Saaada and Kurc'-liis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading eva'-tes ot 
tlie Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Jtanias), tin 
trading rnstes of the Mahomedans (Khoja?, 
Parachas and Khakhas) and the numerous 
arti'an and menial cartes Tlirrc are al'o 
aatrrant and criminal tribes, and forcitrn ele 
ments In the population arc represented by the 
Baluchis of Hera Ghazi Khan and mlghbourlnp 
districts In the west, who number niiout 
half a million and maintain tliclr tilbal 
■ivstem, and the Palhans of the Attocl and 
■Mlanwall districts Pathans are al'o found 
'caP^ered all over the province engaged In horse 
dealing, labour and trade, A small Tibetan 
element Is found in tlie Hlmalnjon districts 

Langunges 

The main language of tlic province Is Pun- 
jabi, which Is spoken bv more than half the 
population ATcstem Punjabi max be clas'ed 
as a Bcparat- language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and Is spoken in the north and we*.! 
The next most Important languages are Mc't- 
em Hindi, which Includes Hlndu'tanl ‘•and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
AVestern Faliari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts , and Itajastliani, the language of 
Kajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindlil ryid 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used bj small 
sections of the population 

Agriculture 

Agriculture is the staple Industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub 
sisttnee to flO 5 per cent of the population It 
IB essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part ot the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
^tivation without extensive Irrigation 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal Irrigates 

1.939.000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum’ Canal, 4,18,000 
acres and the Lower Bari Boab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total On 
accoimt of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,213,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation Large 
areas In the hills and clscvvhero which 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6.000 square miles Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most Important and the development 


of irri^ifion has led Ic a great expansion of 
the wheat area, Iscxt in importance to wheat 
Is gram Other important staples are barlev, 
rice, millets, mnirc, oibccds (rape, toria and 
■e'amtim), cotton and sugarcane In tlie canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
grown 1)ut in tlie cotton growing districts tlic 
sliort staple indigenous varieties .ircprcdoininniit 
I lie country being prcpondcrnntiv agricultural, 
a cotisideralile proportion of tlic wcaitli of tlic 
fteople lie*" In live ‘■fock large profits arc 
derived from tiic caffic ami dairv trades and 
vvoo! Isa staple product in Kulii and Knngra 
and throiigiiout flip plnlrs cencrallj I lie 
product 1011 of hides and skins is also an important 
liidii'-trv 

Industries 

1 lie mineral wcalUi of tlic Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
Iniilding liclng the most important products 
I here are some smell coal mines in the Jlieliim, 
‘'lialipiir and viliiiw ili di=tn(ts Gold v ashing 
is cirried on in most of tlic rivers not viithoiit 
renuiiitraf i\c rc'iilts Iron and topper orcanre 
Plentiful lint lilt difTiciiltv of carriage and fJio 
ab-cnce of fuel liave liltlierto prevented smelting 
on a large scale Tlic Punjab Is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories licing onlv G73 tlic majority of wliicn 
are cotton ginning and pressing fnctoru" 
Blankets and woollen rugs arc produced in consi 
dcralilo qiianfltlis and the carpets of Amrlt ar 
arc famous Silk weaving I* also carried on and 
tlie workers In gold sllscr, liras®, copper and 
cartlipiiware are fnirlv numerous Ivory 
carving is carritd on t xttnslvclv at Amritsar 
and I ei ill and nI=o in the Patiala State 
Atliitral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
\ttofk and Itawnlpindl Districts and a cement 
factorv is cstalilislied at Vnli near Hn=sana1)dnl 
There I- also a inntrh factory at Sliahdnra and 
a factory for the by drogenation and refining of 
oils at L' allpiir 

Administration 

Prior to the amendment oI the Government 
of India Act in 1010 tlic hi ad of tlio ndministri- 
tion was a I iciitciiant-Govcrnor, drawn from 
the ranks of tlie Indian Civil Strvlro Under 
the nmtndcd Act tlic province was raised 
to tlie status of a Governorship, with an 
Lxecuflvc Council and Jlinistcrs, tlio Governor- 
in Council being in clinrge of tlio Beaerved 
Subjects and tlic Governor witli his Jllnistcrs of 
the Transferred Subjects Tlic general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section "Provincial Govern- 
ments" (j t’) where Is also given a list of the 
Ilcscrvcd and Transferred Subjects Associated 
with tlic Governor and the Council and Alinlstcrs 
Is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whoso scope and authority' are given In 
tlic section " Leglslntlv o Councils ’’ (? v ), the 
svstem being common to all the major jirovinccs 
Ihe business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists 
ot four Secrctancs, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Homo, (3) Pinance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one in the Buddings and 
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Koids Branch, one in the Hj dro Electric Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Bemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government In the Legislative Department 
The head ol the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of Edacation Department an 
Under Secretary to Government The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla Under the Governor, the province la 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Bawalpindl and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is In charge of a district 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court ol 
Bevenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer 


tradit'onal villige eommunity organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers In respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters Most of 
the members of practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are usually keenly 
contested 

Police 

The Police force IS divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Tnspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and cf 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Pnneipal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General The District 
Police arc controlled bv Supenntendents, each 
of whom IS in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Supenntendents 
or Deputy Supenntendents f 

Education 


Justice 

The admlnlstijation ol justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
wh"ro European British subjects are charged 
with serious ofiences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chid Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or 
barristers), and six temporary Additional Judges, 
including the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
vcai for SIX months Subordinate 
to the High Court are the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session dmsion comprising one or more 
districts In districts in wh'ch the Prontler 
Crimes Regulation h m force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Riders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years imprisonment 


Local Self Government 
Local Self Gov emn ent is secured In eertau 
branches of the ndministration by the constitn 

lion of District Boards each exercising authority 
n ' n Municipal, Small Town 
and hotifled Area Committees each exercisint 
authoritv over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
jats each cxercEing authority over a revenue 
estate or a rompyt group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a ce^s on uie and rev enuo of the district supple 
mented by Government grants, professior 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those ol 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Arcr 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax anc 
other forms of taxation from Government grant! 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees Tin 
Panchay at sy stem Is an attempt to rcvlv e thi 


The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains fifteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
one<for women), three normal schools for 
males, twelve training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and 
twenty secondary schools for boys and 
gir^ and fifty centres for vocational traimng 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains six higher 
grade professional nlvtitutions, viz the King 
Edw’ard Medical College and Vetennary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at LyaUpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
Central Trammg College Lahore and the 
Chelmsford Traimng College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools VIZ , the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul In 
addition there are thirty two technical and 
industrial schools (thirty for males and two 
for females) scattered over the province 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instructlob 

Medical 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian kledical Service boldine 
the rank of Colonel He is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals, who Is at present an officer of 
the Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon 
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Public Health. 

The Dcpajfcment of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health (a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has, working 
under him, three Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, 34 District Medical Officers of Health, 
and twenty-eight District Sanitary Inspectors 
In addition there is a temporary staff of 10 
Sub Assistant Health Officers and 15 Sanitary 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic 
diseases The ancillary services comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute Mhich is in charge 
of the Assistant Director o' Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and ■which prepares sufficient 
vaceme lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Armv in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and bevond the confines of India 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work m matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fiillj 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc , with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera etc 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
IS responsible for the training of health \ isitors 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, siiperaises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province 

In matters connected with sanitarv works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
■with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technic il 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies 


« 

Heads of Account 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1933 34 

Eevenue Heceifts 

{In thousands j 
of Rupees ) 

Principal Heads of Reieniu, 

n — Taxes on Income 

V — LandBevenue (gross) 

4^5C 75 

Deduct — Be\ enue crcd'l- 
ed to Irrigation 

-1 77,96 

Total Land Kc^venue 

2,7S.79 1 

VI — Excise , 

0 

98,37 1 

1 

VII — Stamps 

1,15,97 1 

VIII — Forests 

17,70 1 

IX — Begistration 

8,43 1 

Total 

5,19,26 ! 

Irrigation 


XI n — Ir-igit on — ^Works for 
which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Direct Beceipts ■* 

4,22,74 

Indirect credits (Land 
Eevenue due to Irriga- 
tion) 

1,77,96 

Gross amount 

Deduct — IVorking Expenses 

6,00,70 

—1,80,41 

Net Xin — I rrlgntioi 
Beceipts 

1 

4 20,29 


Hhaes of Account 


Budget 
Estimate, 
1933 34 


(/n thousandi 
of Rupees ) 


XlV — Irrigation — Vorks for 
which no capital ac 
counts are kept 


Debt Services 
XVI — Interest 

Civil Administration j 
XVII — Administration of Justice 


ments 

XIX — Police 

XWI — Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments 


Beneficent Departments 
XXI — Education 


XXin— Public Health 


XXV — Industries 


4,22 20 
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nFAPB OF ACCOUNT 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1933 34 

Heads of Account 

Budget 

0 Estimate, 
1933 34 

Buildings and Hoads 

XXX— Civil Works 

(7 n thousands 
of Rupees ) 

10 74 

Depreciation EeseraeFund for 
Goa emment Presses 

(7n thousands 
of Rupees ) 

39 

XXX A — Hydro Electric 

11,12 

Eeaenue Ecserae Fund 


HerfifcJ— working Expenses 

— 8,95 

Central Eoad Fund 

7,00 

Net XXX-A— Hj dro Elcctiic 
sclitme 

2,17 

Miscell aneoiis G oa ernm ent 

account 

Eesearch Fund 

158 

Total 

18,91 


Total 

38,85 

Miscellaneous 

XXXII — Transfers from Insu- 
rance Fund 

XXXIII — Keceipts in aid of Su 
perannuation 

XXXIV — Stationerj and Pnnting 



Total Provincial Eeceipts 

11,98,11 

1,32 

2,73 

Opening Balance 

Grand Total 

—40 208 
12,38,46 

Enpendituef Charged to 

ELA'ENDE ‘ 

Direct demands on the Reienue 


XXX V — ^Miscellaneous 

17,25 

5 — Land Eeaenue 

35,88 

Total 

21 30 

6 — Excise 

9,81 

Ccnhihulions and Assignments 
to Central and Provincial 

Oov’mments 


7 — Stamps 

8 — Forests 

2,01 

19,42 

\XXIX-A — ^Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the Cen- 
tralnnd Provincial Gon- 
emments 


9 — Eegistration j 

75 


Total 

C7 87 

VL-A — Transfers from the Eci 
enue Ucser\e Fund 


Irrigation Bevenu^Accounf 

14— Works for aahich capital 

accounts are Kept (Interest 
on debt ) a 

15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex 

penditure 

1 36,38 

10,35 

Total EeaenueEeceipIs 

Bilraordinary Items 

^ fj — Extraordinary Eeceipts 

10,54,01 

30,74 

Total Hca enue 

10,84,75 

Total 

1,46 73 

Ada ance from Proa I Loans Fund 

50,00 

Debt Vertices 


Ioi\s A\n VuvANcrs bvPkovin- 
CUL GoapRNaiENTS 

Rccoa erics of loans and adaances 

24,58 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

21 — Eeduction or Avoidance of 
Debt 

—21,20 

27,88 

Deposits ami Advances 


Total 

—6,59 

1 amine llelief Fund 

1,00 

Ciiil Administration 


Approprutions for reduction or 
of debt — ' 


22 — General Administration (Ee 
sera ed) 

1.05,37 

Sinking Fund for Proainclal 
Loans 

1 50 

22 — General Admin i s t r a t lo n 
(Transferred) 

1 89 

Other appropriations 

20,32 

24 — Administration of Justice 

53,14 
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Bud*,et 


Budget 

3IE4DS#0I Accodm 

Estimate, 

Heaps of Accop^T 

Estimate, 


19d3 31 


1933 34 

( 

[In thousands 


•In Ihou'iands 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

of Rupees ) 


of Rupees ) 

31,64 

51 A. — Miscellaneous adjustments 



between the Central and 


26 — Police 

1,20,99 

Provincial Governments 


37 — ^Miscell'ineons Departments 
(Iletcrr ed) 

1,43 

Total 



Extraordinary Items 



37 — Miscellaneous Departments 

24 


(Transferred ) 


52 — Extraordinary charges 


Tolal 

3,14,70 

C2-I — Transfers to Eevenue Re 
ser\ e Fund 

1 

Beneficent Departments 







* 


Total Re\enue Expenditure 

10,25,28 

30 — 'Jcientiflc Departments 

23 

charged to llcvenue 


31 — Education (Ees en ed ) 

5,42 

Capital Expenditphf 


31 — Education (Transferred ) 

1,50,60 

Chaeqed to Revenue 


% 


8 A — Forests 

3,66 

32— Medical 

10 

44,47 

16 — ^Irrigation Works 


S3— Public Health 

11,63 

35 A — Industrial De\elopment .. 


34 — ^Agriculture 

44,38 

41- A — Cnil Works 

4,55 

35 — Industries 

12,03 

41-B — dro Electric Scheme 


Total 

2,68,86 

45-A — Commutation of Pensions 


Buil^^ngs and Beads 


Total Capital Expenditure 

8,21 

^,20 

91,92 

charged to Rea enue 


»-C,v„Worl. {?gS.?r.d 

Total Expenditure charged 

10,33,49 

41 C — Civil Works, Hjdro Electric 

30,17 

to Rea enue 




Scheme — ^Interest on Capital 
Outlaj 

J 

Capital Expenditure not charged 
to Reienue 


1,23,35 


Totalj 

a2.A — Forest Capital Expenditure 




Miscellaneous 

43 — Edmine .. 


26,10 

55 — Construofion of Irrigation 

2 00 

Nai iga'tion Embankment 
and Drainage Works 



45 — Superannuation Allou ances 

00,23 

56-C — ^Industrial Deaelopnient 


and Pensions 


Capital Expenditure 


46 — Stationery and Printing (Re- 

9,15 

58 — Hj dro Electric Scheme 

67,54 

served) 

Capital Expenditure 


46 — Stationery and Printing 


60 — Cnil Works — Capital Expen- 


69 

diture 


(Transferred) 


60 B —Payment of Commuted 

11,13 

47 — Miscellaneous (Beservedj 


X alue of Pensions Capital 


715 

Expenditure 


47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred) 

17,96 

Total Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Rex enue 

1,04,77 

Total 

97,18 


Loans raised in the Market — 



Contributions and Assignments 




6i per cent Punjab Bonds,1933 

1,04 

51 — Contribution to the Central 


>> 193# 

48 




Government 


Total 

1,52 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Hon’ble Cliaudhn, Sir Shihab ud-Dm, Kt , kb, Kangra-cum Gurdaspur (JIuharamadan) 
Uural- President 

Members and Ministers 
Ft Officio 

The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sikander H\at Khan, M B e , K B , He venue Member to Government, 
Punjab 

The Hon’ble Sir Henrv Craik, Bart , 0 S I , i 0 s , Finance Member to Government, Punjab 
The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt , Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders 
The Hon’ble Malik luroz Khan, Noon, Minister for Education, Shahpur East (Muhammadan) 
Rural 

The Hon’ble Dr Gokul Chand Narang, M a , rh d , Minister for Local Self Government (North- 
West Toivns Non-Muhammadan), Urban 

Nominated 

Officials 

Anderson, Mi J H , 1 C s , Legal Rcmembraneei and Secretarj to Government, Legislative De 
partment 

Bo\d, SfrD J,CIE,ICS, Eimncial Commissioner, Deaelopment 

Ea/al Habi, Khan Saheb Shaikli, Director, Inform ition Bureau 

Hearn, Mr T W , I C s , Home Secret^l^ to Goaernment 

JIalhotra, Major E C,OBE,DPii,i)r&, Director of Public Health 

Marsden, Mi P , I 0 s , Secretarj to Government, Ir insferred Departments 

Miles living. Mi ,CiL,oBr,lCS, Finanenl Commissioner, Revenue 

Ogilvae, Mr C M G , C b E , I C s , Secretarj to Gojeinment, Iinance Department 

Sanderson, 5D L , m A , I E S , Director of Public Instruction 

Piickle, Mr F H’, C i f , I C s , Chief Secretarj to Government 

Staig, Mr B 31 , 1 C s , Joint Secretarj to Government, Industries Department 

Slurphj , 3Ir A*, 0 B E , Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch 


Non officials 


Ghani, Mr 31 A 

Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Balndui S irdar. 
Obi 

Labh Chand 3Iehra, Lala 
3Iaja Das, 31r Einest, b A 
3Iushtaq Ahmad, Gurm ini, Khan Bahadur, 
3Iian 

Rahim Baklish, 3[aulvi, Sir, K c i r 
Robeits, 3Ir Owen 

Shave, Dr (Sirs ) 31 C 

Sheo Narain Singh, Sardai Bahadur Sirdar, 
c i E 


Representaive of Labouring Classes 
Representative of the Punjab Officers and 
Soldiers of His Majestv s Indian Forces 
Representative of General Interests 
Representative of Indian Christians 
Representative of Geneial Interests 

Reprcsentati j e of General Interests 
Representative of the European and Anglo 
Indian Communities 

Representative of t)ie European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities 
Representativ e of General Interests 


El^ 


CTED 


Name of 3Iember 


Constituency 


Abdul Ghani Shaikh 
Ahmad Yar Khan, Daiiltam, Khan Bahadur 
3Inn 

Akbar Ah, Pir, B A , Li B 
Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, B A 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, B A , ll B 

Bahadur Khan Sardai , m b e 

Bilbir Singh, Rao Bahadui Captain, Rao, 0 B l 

Bansi Lai, Chaudhri 

Bhagat Ram, Lala 

Bishan Singh, Sardar j 

Buta Singh, Saidar Bahadui Saidar, B A , LB B 

Chetan Anand, Lala, b J , lb B 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, B A , 
LB B 

Choiidhrj, 3Ir Sajan Kumar 

Din 3Iuhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, M A , 

ItXi li 

Faqir Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

Eaz l Ah, Khan Baba lur Navvab Chaujihri, 0 B B 


West Punjab Toinis (3Iuhainmadan), Urban 
(3Iuhamm idaii), Landholders 

Ferozcpoic (3Iuliammadan), Rural 
\mb.ila Division, Noith East (3Iuhanimadaii), 
Rural 

Hoshiarpiii and Kangra (Sikh), Rural 
Dera Ghazi Klnn (Muhammadan), Rural 
Gurgaon (Non-3Iuhnnmadan), Rural 
Lahoie Citj (Non-kluhanimadan), Urban 
Jullundiir cum Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural 

Sialkot cum Giirdaspur (Sikh), Rural 
Slultan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural 
West Punjab Towns (Non 3Iuhammadan), 
Urban 

South-East Rohtak (Non-3Iuhammadan), 
Rural 

Hissar (Non 3Iuhammadan), Rural 
East and West Central Towns (3Iuhammadan), 
Uiban 

Amritsar (3Iuhammadan), Rural 
Gujrat East (3Iuhamraadan), Urban 
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Burma. 


The Province o' Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Slam on the South- 
East Its area Is approidmatcly 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct Bntlsh Administration, 7,000 are unad- 1 
minister^ and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States The main geographical 
feature of the country Is the series of rivers and 
hills runningfan-llke from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenassenm have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inches, the Deltaless than half that 
amount The hotseason is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early The maximum shade tem- 
perature Is about 96°, the minimum about 60° 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone wlilch lies 
In a "rain shadow" and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this is compensated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Slian plateau The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000 Consequently It 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average Its arch is 
over 50,000 square miles There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceed'ngly 
Varied and picturesque 

The People 

The total population or Burma at the census 
of 1931 wa” 14,667,146 There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kaehins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,739 Palaungs There is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
ponulation numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burmans, 
182,166 

The Burmans, w'ho form the bulk of the popu 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tiheto Chinese family They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands Tlie Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess, Buddhism, hut Ani- 
mism, or the Worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese m the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loj alty to British rule 

In appearance the Burman Is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
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features, HJs dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable It consists of a silk 
hondkerchlef bound round his forehead, a loose 
Jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household cco 
nomy and in petty trading Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
I kerchief on the head, and the longyi Is tucked 
In at the side instead of being tiedin front A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman In the world 

Communications 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chlndwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivets, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways is Indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,057 26 miles open line The principal lints 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Stand ihy 
to Myltkylna, the most northern point in the 
system , the Rangoon-Prome line , and the 
Pcgu-SIartaban line, which serves Moulmom 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 

Industry 

Agriculture Is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population The nect total cropped area 
Is 16J million acres of which nearly J million 
acres are cropped more than once Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India 

Forests play on important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province Tho forest reserves 
cover some 34,705 square miles, while unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 1,48,576 square 
miles Government extracts some 72,731 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, cf whom tlie 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are thechlef,extractover2, 52,297 tons 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 2,37,804 tons and firewood over 10,45,161 
tons 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfniii There Ins 
been on improvement in the price of tin 

There u as a slight improvement in the output 
of tm and wolfram during the year 1932, as 
compared with the output of 1031 Sih er lead 
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n!i(l 7 inf oro nrp r\fn(t((l 1)\ tlir JUirirn f'or- 
Doratlnn nt Jlusdvlu in Iho Isortlurn Mnn 
M lirs C'oiijii r lii ‘iinali (Hinntllli ■< W .iKo found 
fhrrc 'lltert nrc simll drim'dts of MnUlxlc iilfo 
In 'la\o\ imd Mcrfiul and of ]ilantlimm In 
'JliP Itnrnui J.td 

vhirli had fho <-o1p rlcht to i\orK for vrccion*' 
Htonis in the Motjok Stone 'I met of Ihr Kntln 
BWrlct surre ndt red t heir on fho ‘lOfh liiiie 
10 tl jilinin!: is non carried out h\ nntl\e 
miners norkiiiK nmhr iodises 'Jlicre nas no 
ontpuf of precious stones from tlie nih\ ininrs 
in li'12 ilic output of amlier in KiT- was 
11 412 cut 'Jiio output of ]hirnu-<( Tadclfe 
durint: 10.!2 cominred uith that of flo jin \lons 
joar slioucd an intrease of 200 7S cuts luit tlie 
\aluc depreciated consldtrahl\ ouinu inainl\ 
to tlie inferior qualits of munral otitained 
Conditions in Cliina al-o (ontrilmtid to a fall 
in a nine Ihc oldest and larof-'t oil tit Id in 
the proalnec is at 1 cnanpaaniu' in the ‘Nlaf.uc 
liistrict aihcre the Ihirina Oil tompvna has its 
chief a\ ells 'Jhere nns a decrease in the output 
from the a\dls in the \rnant;aaunK oiltidd due 
to a natural decline m the iiroductlon of the 
•wells There was an men as( in the output of 
the Cliinduin District nhiih is nscrilnd to flac 
new uclls in the Indau Oilfield heliu: hroudht 
into operation duriiiR the sear llierc nas also 
an inercasc in the output in the I’akokkn 
District duo to fill uriitir aitliils of the 
operitors 'Jin oiitjuit of ]ietroleuni dnrlni: 
1032 e\c( eded that of 1031 h\ ),()')'>, 727 ttallons 
the inirease hniifi nialnl\ from mils in the 
I’lkokku District \nd tin Chauk OlKlild of the 
JIiiRue District 'llie Duriii i Oil Compaiij 
taki their oil to the rcllncriis at Baimoon h\ 
])lpc line from the lenanfij 011111 : ami Shun 
Oilfields Other conipanles take it doun he 
riser flats The area under ruhher is 3,10,1 fO 
acres 

Manufactures 

There nrc 1,093 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged In milling rice and ncarl\ 
one sea enth are sawmills The remainder arc 
chlcflv englnccnng works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories 
and oii refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry Tlie total number of persons cm- 
plojed m cstabhslimcnts under the Indian 
factories Act m 1032 was 90,578 rcrcnninl 
factories emplovcd 42,052 and seasonal factories 
47,920 At the Census of 1931, 1,850,170 or 
29 i9 per cent of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home made and Indlgen 
ous But at Amarapura in the lifandalav 
District a reMcalhas taken place of hand silk- 
w easing Burmese wood-caning is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes aery line Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired m Burma But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
Industries IS the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and jellow 
traced on a ground-'work of red lacquer over 
bamboo A new art is the making of bronze 
figures The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away fiom the con- 


aenflonallred forma Into which thrir “ilvcr 
watk had (.rjstalllr'd and tlic tier figure' 
displaj a algotir and life that nitke them bj 
far the flnrsl ivamiilea of art the province c-’n 
produce 

AdmlnlstrnHon 

Ihmna, which was at that time ndmlnhtcred 
ns a Licutcnanf-Ooirnior lilp, ms d'Hlicrafeij 
excluded from tlm ojif ration of ttie iteform Act 
of 1919 It was felt that thf I'roilnrc dlfferid 
so markedly from the other I’roi lores in the 
Indian I mplre that its requiri rnents 'honid be 
I separately ronsldercd After npated diseux- 
I sions file question was nfemd to a sfieciil 
Burma Itefonns fommlttee, wliieh in 1922 re 
commeiuled that all the i«>'ntlal provisions 
of tlie B<'form Act «hould lie applli d to tlie Pro- 
vince Tills rcronimendatlon was nreepted and 
Its propo als lirrame law Dnder this Art 
Ihinna Iieranie a fiovcmnr's Provinee, with 
an cxretillve ro ineil and mlnirter*, and 
conforms to tlie provinrrs n created under 
the Act o( 1919 (q v ) Tlie rnain difference 
Isln the sire of the dictorate Under tli" frnn 
chise nrc< ptid, the niral electorate Is estimated 
at 1,979 130 and the urhan electorate has been 
put ns high ns 90,852 The legislative Connell 
conslrts of 103 nieniher-, of which *0 nre ilectid 
nnd the hiinnrc iiominaNd Owing to the spe- 
cial itatus of women In Burma fiiinlc fratichl-'e 
was Adopted from the heglnnlng 

Burnm Is divided nilmlnlstnllvcly Into 
Upper Burma (Including the Muan Slates 
nnd Chin 11111s) nnd l/iwer Burma Tlie 
Shan States nrc ndmlnlstercil hy the Clilefs 
of the States, nihject to the supers Won of the 
Cominls-loner, 1 cilrrated Shan States who Is 
also Superintendent for the Southern ‘'Inn 
States and the Siijicrlntendcnt of the ^orfhcrn 
Shan btntcs The N'orthem nnd Southern Shan 
Sf.ncs were formed into n 1 edtration on the 
1st Octoher 1022 nnd nrc designated the T S 
States The other Slmn States In Burma arc 
subject to the rupervlsloii of the Commis 
stincr, Sagalng Division Tlie Civil, Crlml 
nnl nnd Bcvcmio ndministmtion is vested 
In the Clilcf of the State, puhjcct to the re- 
strictions contained an the sanad Phe law ad- 
ministered Is the customary law of the State 

Under the Governor nrc eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Tmvvcr 
Burma, and one In the rcdcratcd Shan States 

Justice 

Tlic administration of Civil nnd Cnminal 
lusticc is under the control of the High Court 
of Tudicaturc at Bangoon, width consists of a 
Clilcf Justice nnd ten other penn incut Imlges 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
nnd Sessions Judges there are aKo separate 
Provincial and SuUordlnatc JutUd il Services 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considcnhlo number arc also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent 

In pursuance of the policy of dcccntrvliza- 
tlon stops were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen tlie power and Influence wliith 
they possessed in Burmese times before tlie 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practlcalh subordinate oincers of the admlnistra 
tion 
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Public Works 

The P W D comprises tr\o Bnnehes, iiz, 
the B it, Bnnch the Irrigation Branch 
The B it. B Branch of this Department 11111011 
IS under the Srmistn of Forests Is administered 
by one Chief Bnglneer There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer There are four 
pennanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, tuo of ivhich are stationed at Bangoon 
and tiio at IMannio One post of Superin- 
tending Engineei has continued to ho in 
abejanee for reasons of retrenehment These 
are olhcers of the administratii c rank 
Those of the cxccutii c rank arc the Exccutii e 
Engineers and Assistant Evecutiie Engineers 
ivho number 25 (twenty flic), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian ScniCe of Engineers 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Sen ICC of Engineers in the B A, B Branch , so 
far 18 appointments haic been made to the 
latter sen lee There are 10 offleerb in service 
at present 

Further, there arc the folloiilng ofllcers 
belonging to the specialist sen ices vho arc 
stationed at Bangoon — 

(1) One Superintending Engineer, Public 

Health Circle 

(2) Two Sanitary Engineers 

(3) One Electrical Inspector 

(4) Two Electrical Engineers 

(5) One Consulting Architect 

(fl) One Superintendent of Stores 
(7) One Assistant Superintendent of Stores 
The Irrigation Branch of the P W D , which 
IS under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P W D , Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt There are four pcrjia- 
nent Superintending Engineers In charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Bangoon 
and two at Maymyo One of these posts in the 
headquarters at Bangoon is temporarily held m 
abeyance on account of the flnancial stringency 
These are officers of the Administrative rank 
Those of the Evecutia e ragk are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers nho 
number 20 on this cadre of the Indian Seraioe of 
Engineers Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, n hich is a Proa incial Service 
Further, there is a Biver Training Export 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited locally and in England 
to augment the permanent staff has been 
reduced to one each 
T,. Police 

The Police Force is divided into Civil, 

Military and Rangoon Town Police The 

first two are under thej control of the 
Inspector General of Police, Ihe iatter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
mr the Railway and Cnminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police 
A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Poiice Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army The rank and file are recruited 


from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Farens and Chins The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions The object of the force 
ic to supplement the regular troops in Burma 
riietr duties, apart from their military work, 
are to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc , 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts 
Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service There are nine Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides seven Assistant Inspeetors There is 
one Asstt Inspector of School Phvsical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis There are also 
two Inspectresses ol Schools There is a Chief 
Educational Officer for the Federated Shan States 

A centralized, teaching and residential Unl- 
y ersity for Burma, has been established in Ran 
goon It noiv provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Forestry 

English and A V Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept A reraarkanle feature of edu 
cation In Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the people Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyl-kyaung), everv monastery Is a 
village school and every Butman boy must, In 
accordance with his religion, at<end that school, 
shaving his head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe At the bpoongvi-kyaungs the bovs 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of ar’thmetlc The result Is 
that there are very few boys In Burma who 
are not able to read and write Vernacular 
education Is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities 

Among special Institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Inseln, provides courses 
In Mechanicai, Civli and Eiectrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture The Mary Chapman Tralnirg 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Bangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmoin and Bangoon 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to Europe 
each year 

Medical 

The control of the Medical Department la 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst (yvhich 
post is at present held m abeyance for purposes 
of eeonomy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau, an Inspector General of Prisons, 
three whole time Supermtendents of Prisons, a 
Cliemical Exammer and Bacteriologist and a 
Superintendent of the Mental Hospital There 
13 also a post of Hygiene Publicity Officer, which 
for the present is held m abeyance 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Bangoon 
in July 1915 The Director is a member of the 
, Indian Medical Service, 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


In common ■with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements betv^en the Gov 
ernment of India and the Goaemmcnt of Burma underwent a remodelling in con'icqucncc of the 
rcLonstitution of the ProMnee on thelines of the other Indian Provinces The Province obtained 
ubstantnl financial independence The present position is set out in the following statement — 


estimated BECEIPTS POP 1933 34 

(A) nnrEKUE eeceiets—ordinaet 

Its 


Taxes on Income 
Silt 

Land Eevenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forest 
Begist ration 
Scheduled Taxes 

Irrigation, etc , Worts with 
Capital Accounts 

Irrigation, etc , M orks (JTo Capital 
Accounts) 

Interest 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Conv ict Settlements 
Pohee 

Ports and Pilotage 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Civ il M orks 

Beceipts in Aid of Superannuation 
Stationerv and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


■»,0 f >,000 

5,37,50,000 

88.85.000 

59.05.000 

88.32.000 

5.58.000 

13.48.000 j 

I 

36 25,000 I 

1.63.000 

8.27.000 
0,62,000 

8.33.000 

10.49.000 

2.09.000 

5.42.000 

1.07.000 
1 40,000 

1.32.000 
10,000 

5.03.000 

11.34.000 
03,000 

1,55 000 
19,45 000 


Total (a) 9,20 13,000 


(6) EEVEyUE RECEIPTS— 
EXTRAORDIEARY 

Extraordmarj Beceipts 


Total (n) A, (6) 9,20,13,000 


(c) PERT HEAP'S 

Appropriation for Beduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 
Depreciation Fund — Gov ernment 
Presses 

Depreciation Fund — Commercial 
Concerns 

Loans and Adv ances by Prov incial 
Gov emment 
Civ il Depo>its 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
I und 


12,85,000 

89,500 


31,32,700 

8,82,800 


Total (c) 

Total (n), (6) A (c) 
Opening Balance 
Grand Total 


53,90,000 

9.80.03.000 
1,000 

9.80.04.000 


ESTIMATED DI8BLBSEMEXTS FOB 
1933 34 


(A) EXPPy PITURP CIIARGLP 


TO RL T E^ UL 

Bs 

Land Bev cinic 

58,00,000 

Excise 

18,01,000 

Stamps 

1,20,000 

Forest 

07,22 000 

(V) Forest Capital Outlav 

54,000 

Begist ration 

1,04,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

2,000 

Interest on ITorks with Capital 
Accounts 

27,50,000 

Other Bev enue Expenditure 

4,89,000 

Construction of Irrigation, etc , 
M orks 

Interest on Ordinarv Debt 

—1,30,000 

Interest on other Obligations 
Appropriation for Beduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

12,85,000 

General Administration C 

97,93,000 

Administration of Justice 

59,87,000 

Jail® and Convict SettleniLiits 

13,02,000 

Police 

1,78 77,000 

Ports and Pilotage 

7,10,000 

Scientific Departments 

55,000 

Education 

84,71,000 

Medical 

39,35,000 

Public Health 

10,10,000 

Agriculture 

17,34,000 

Industries 

2,50,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

3,71,000 

Civ il Works 

02,35,000 

Focnine 

Superannuation Allow ances and 
Pensions 

02,05,000 

Stationerv and Printing 

8,90,000 

10,80,000 

Miscellaneous 

xfxtraordinarv Charges 

Total (o) 

8,00,95,000 

(B) EXPEXPfTURE XOT 
CEARGEP TO REVEis UP 
Capital Outlaj on Forests 
Construction ' of Irrigation, etc , 
Works 

27,85,000 

Civil Works 

4,16,000 

Other Provincial Works 

Payment of Commuted Value of 
Pensions 

4,38,000 

Pavments to Betrenched 
Personnel 

21,000 

Total (6) 

30,00,0UU 

Total (a) A (6) 

9,30,55,000 

(C) DEB2’ HEAPS 
Depreciation Fund — Gov ernment 
Presses 

43,000 

Loans and Advances 

19,51,200 

Civ il Deposits 

32,800 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund 

10,44,000 

Total (c) 

30,71,000 

Total («), (5) A (c) 

0,73,30,000 

Clo'-ing Balance 

0,78,000 

Grand Iota) 

9,80,04,000 
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Administration 


Goternor, H i; Sir Hush L‘in‘^(lo\in 
Stephenson KCsikoie 
Pi vale Secretan/ CnptTin Frederick AVillnm 
Springett M ntkins, Ihe Semde Horse 
Ai(te’!-rle-Camp Lientemnt DCS Smcliir, 
2nd Bnttn The Roj nl Berkshire Regiment , 
S Y McCo^ 2nd Lniicers {Gardner s Horse) 
Eonorarn Aidcs-dc Camp, Licntennnt Colonel 
A Lethbridge I \ Ciptnin P C H Lane, 
R I At 

Indian Aides de Camp, Subadar Hajor Lasang 
Gam, late of the 3-20th Burma Rilles , Naib 
Commandant Atta lilohamcd Khan Khan 
Bahadur Resene Battn , Burma Militar\ 
Police 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The Hon’bleHr Thomas Couper, csi.UA.ICS 
V The Hon’ble U Ba, k S ir , BA 
Ministers . 

The Hon U Ba Pe 
The Hon Dr Ba Maw 

Miscellaneous Appointments 
Directorof Agiftcullure, A SIcKerral, 0 i e , M A , 
B sc 

Commissioner, Federated Shan Stales, Tannggi/i 
Southern Shan States, J Claguc, c i e , I c s 
Superintendent, Xorthern Shan States, T Sinn 
Director of Public Instruction, T M SAmns, At \ 
IF s 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt-Col C do 
M M ellborne, 0 B E , i A 

Chief Consenator of Forests, S F Hopnood, jr c 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Co! 
C A GUI, K H s , M R c p (Lon ), n p ir 
(Eng ), n T At An (Lon ), i At s 


Director of Public Health, Major E Cotler, a: b , 

D p It 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col P. K Tara- 
pore, IMS 

Commissionc) of Hteise, A R Morris, B t i c s 
Financial Commissioner (Itcsened Subjects), 
I G LlOA'd, B A , I C S 
Postmaster General, G A Hopkins 

Chief Commissioners of Burma 


Lieut -Colonel A P Phayre, 0 n 1802 

Colonel A Fytehe. c s i 1807 

Lieut -Colonel R D Ardagh 1870 

Ihe Hon Ashley Eden, 0 s i 1871 

A R Thompson, c S t 1875 

C U Aitehison, 0 s i 1878 

C E Bernard, 0 SI 1880 

C H T Crosthwaite 1886 

SirO E Bernard, KC SI 1883 

P H T Crosthn aite, C S I 1887 

A P MacDonnell, 0 S I (a) 1889 

Ab-randcr Mackenzie, C S i 1890 

D M Smeaton 1892 

Sir F IV R Frj'cr, k C s i 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma 
Sir r tv R Fryer, K 0 s i 1897 

Sir H S Barnes, kcsi.kovo 1903 

Sir H T White k C l F 1905 

Sir Harvev Adamson, Xt , k c s i , le D 1910 
Sir flarcourt Butler, it c s 1 , n i e 1915 

Sir Reginald Craddock, k 0 S i 1917 

Governors of Burma 
Sir Harcourt Butler, ocir, kost 1922 

Sir Charles Innes, K c S I kcie.ics 1927 
Sir Hugh Lansdonn Stephenson, K C S I , 

K c I r 1932 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc , 

TO GOVERNMENT 


W Booth Gravely, c i E , ai a , 1 
W H Payton, b a , i c s ^ 

H G Wilkie, B A , I c S ^ 

G N Martin, i c s 
R G McDouall, AT A , 1 C S 
P C Fogarty, b A , i c s 
U Saw Hla Pru (2), A T At 
R M MacDougall, si A , i 0 s 
A H Seymour, si a , i c s 
A K Potter, b,a , i 0 s 
F B Arnold, B \ , i c S 
U Aung Than (1), b i. 

Rai Sahib S B Ghosh, b \ , B E 
1 Kyaw Din, a t ai , B a 
D FishAvick, B A , I c s 
U Kyin, St sc , I c s . 

0 S Sastn.BA ^ 

H W Boyne 
W A Curties 
P N Sen 
“ N B Rosario 
C Pullaija Sastn 


Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department 

Secretary, Finance Department 

Secretary, Education Department 

Secretary, Revenue Department 

Secretary, Reforms Ofiice 

Secretary, Forest Department 

Secretary, Judicial Department 

Secretarj’’, Local Government Department 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department 

Under Secretary, Home and Political Department 

Under Secretary, Finance Department 

Under-Secretary, Forest Department 

Under-Secretary, Revenue Department 

Under Secretary, Judicial Department 

Under-Secretary, Local Government Department 

Under-Secretary, Education Department 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department 

Registrar, Home and Political and Judicial Departments 

Registrar, Education and Local Government Departments 

Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments 

Registrar, Forest Department 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER 
A ^ csi,BA,ics Financial Commissioner 

^ ^ ^ hite, OBE,BA,ics Secretary to Financial Commissioner 

B K Bisu as, B sc , Registrar. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Prr'iinrNT 

i Iip ITon’blo Sir O^nr dp OIinMllp, Kf 01 r 
0 in , I’nr nt-T n\i 

Dipur\ rnr'^im NT 


Pc Tin, liTr nt-Lnw 

Srcni TATN 

U Bt Dun, Bur ut Bum 

A‘?‘:istant ScoroTAiiv 

H 31 Blliofc 

JjT Officio Mcmhcri 
Orricui': 

The Hon ble Air T.homT? C onjicr, o <; i , i c «; 
The Hon ble U Ba, K n ir , n v 

AIiMtiTrin 

The Hon T Bt Pe 
The Hon Dr Ba Alin 


I^otninalcd Mcmhci^ 
Oi riciATS 


Hirry Tombinson, cir,cnr,ioc 
AA alter Booth Ctraa elj , 0 I r , I c <? 

Philip Clnistopher Fogartj , i c s 

AHcant 

Vacant 

A^acant 

Raibcart JlacIntjTe JIacDougall, I c s 
AA ilfnd Hugh Payton, i c s 
Hugh Graham AAhlkie, i c s 
A Alekerrat, 0 I e 

Colonel Clifford Allelnn Gill, K li s , T it S 
\ U Alomi, ICS 
B C Alorris 


Uon Officials 

Arthur Egpar, Bar at law 
Tohn Arnold Cherry, c i E , Bar at-La\i 
U Po Bin, TPS, Band oivncr 
Dr N N Parakh, n p p A 1 it S (Glas ), I, « A 
(Bond ), Aledical Practitioner 
A 31 31 A'ellaj an Chettiar 
U Po Yin, Is. s Ji , 3Ierchant 
E P Pillai 
B B Hoiiism 

Elpcted AIfmbfps 

U San Shu e Bu 
U Kun, Bar at Bau 
U Po A'ln, A T At 
U Ba Shwe 
tJ 3Iaung 31aung Gj i 
U Ba Than 

U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at Bau 
Dau Hnm 3Ia 
U Ba Than 


B Choon Poiing 
1) Tun Aung 
Ivhao Hot k Chu in 

H K l.ho-se 

B A Da*. 

(ranga Singh 
AI 31 Hall Pint-Tau 
S A S 'Jmbji 
A' leant 

J ilia Alolnmrd Elian 

V At V Earcpin (,anni 

U J un Bau 

Sra Shup Bi, TP s 

U bhup ^\IIn 

Sau P( Jin, Bar at Bau 

A leant 

U Bn Them 

U Shu 11 Tin 

U Pho EIiiik 

U Po Alin 

U So Ellin, Bar at Inu 
Bamn D Alaiing Alaiing 
U Thin Alanng 

U Sau ( 

U Kiau Din, Bar at-Iau 

Dr J’a A m 

U Piu U 

Ti S< in Ba 

U Ba Tin 

IT Ellin 

U Iviau Dun 

U Ba S lu 

U i un 3Iin 

TJ Pi Alaiing 

TJ lla 'J humg 

TJAli'* „ 

JPliP Hon ble Sir T A Alaung Gji, Bt , 
1* ir at Bau 
U Pu 

TJ Tin Gjnu 
TJ Thi 

T,<,Ei, Bar at Ban 
TJ Ba Chaw 
TJ Po Them 
TJ Ki 1 31} lilt, K S It* 

TJ Kia Gaing, Bar at-Bau 

TJ Alva Tin Dun 

U Alaung Gj ee, Bar at-Bau 

TJ Bu Pc 

TJ Sem AA m 

A'acant 

TJ 3Iin Oh 

Khoo Bock Chwan 

TJ 3Iaung Gji (Botpadan) 

C P Khin 3Iaung 
TJ On 3Iaung 
TJ San Bu 
U Ba Tin 
U Ba ‘ 

TJ Ba Thau 

Dr Ba 3Iau , Bar-at-Baw 
C H Campagnac, M B F , Bar at-Bau 
Sir Oscar de Glaniile, Kt , c T E , o B E , Bar at 
Bau 

K. T Stoneham 
C S AYodehouse 
U Ba GHj 
Chan Chor Khine 
AAr C Penn 
TJ Tun Pe 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo 


ir tl Tf>^ 

IF, our, 


Vinnj 


r>rv 
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Bthar and Orissa 


Ciililo Co nji mv of Indn, 1 iiTiulltil Trotman, 
Limited, and Indian Steel ^Mrc J’roduct'! llu 
population of Jamsliedpiir la ripidl> npproncli 
iiiK 100,000 and it consun)c^ 1} million 
tona of coal nnn\iall> This part of the proa inco 
liaa alao aomc of tlic richest and moat cxfcnalac 
Iron rainca In tlio n orld and supplies the Iron 
and steel works In both Bcnpal and IJlliarnnd 
Orissa aUth raw materials, but the ralslnp 
of coal is still the most Important of 
the mineral Industries in the proalnce Ihe 
coalfields In the Manbhum District haat 
undergone an extrnordlnarj deaclopment in the 
past twenty jears, while aaluablc new fields are 
being dcaclopcd at Itamparh, flokaro and Karan- 
puram Hazaribagh This same district is the 
most Important mica mining centre In the aaorld 
both on account of the quallta ns well as the size 
of Its output Alanbhum, Palamnu Ilanchi, the 
Santnl Parpanas and Gnaa are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and tlie manu- 
facture of shellac, tlic latter of which is exported 
from India to the saluc of ten crores annualla 


Administration 
The Proalnce on first constitution was ad- 
P Bleutcnnnt-Goicmor in Connell 
InJIa as tlie onirLIcu- 
tenant Got emorship w ith a Council ^ Under 

Status of a Go\ emorship, ^\ith an L\ccnf.Up 
Council and Ministers The principles of the 
administration arc fullj^ explained 
Pro\inclnl Govemmships 

RSrveS°Sub.eet? «'l'"jnfetraMon ln?o’ 

V “ bubjccts, in charge of the Goicrnor 

SuhlprfQ Council, and Transferred 

fte^ ‘=^'•8° of Goaemor and Mnl 
sters chosen from the Legislate o Council ts 

anVori «.ese respects "Bihir 

Prov?;;Tin^ndla''° 

n Public Works 

vlnce%^“Blhar^°ne 

separate branclres ^ of two 

and Roads which mrhlLr~n i Buildings 

Public Health V - “ ® Bailuajs and the 

Irrigation Each^ha^s a'^Chm^f (2) 

also Secretary to the Loeni ^ 

an Engineer Officer as 

Buildings ind Roads fn the 

fessional Assistant S^Mretarv 
branch under him S w’pnt. irrigation 

the Provmce Is carried of 

Inspector and an Electrical Electric 

of subordinates Engineer and a staff 

Justice 

trolled by^thlr’^H^gh Cowt^of^'^T if 
at Patna In the admini^ation if ‘mature 

below the High Court are th” Di"tnpV 
Coiirts ot Appeal, the SubordmTti Judges l^d^th® 
MUMip 'Ihe jurisdiction of a District 
Subordmate Judge extends to nil ^.‘’.8? or 
cognizable by tL Cm" Courts Wnf 
however, include the powers of a Sma?i r"”*'’ 
Court unless these be^peciaUy CMfe“ ed 
ordinary Jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to an 
suits in which the amount or value of thrsubi^t 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs i.ooo 


'hough tl.c llirit iinj he cstnulcd l< 1,« -I (XK) 
On the criminal side tlie 8c"-*Ions Judge hear> 
appeals from JlngistratM cxcrclsl/ig first ch'>s 
powers while the Dl-trict Magistrate Is tfir 
appellate aufhoiltj for Magistrates cxcrcl“lns 
sreond and tlilrd ela-s power? The Dhtrlct 
Magistrntt can nl-o be, tliougli In point of fact 
be % crj nrcis is, n court of first Instance It li 
usual in most distrirts for a Joint Jfaglstnte or 
a Dfputj Magi trnte to receive complaints and 
police reports, casr-s of dlfflcultj or Importanre 
being referred to tlie District Jlaglstratc who i* 
responsible for the peace of the district In the 
non regulation district* the Deputv Comml* 
ploncr and ills subordinates exercise civil powen 
and hear rent "lilts 

Land Tenures 
rsfates in tlie Province of BItnr and Orl xv 
” fbrcc kinds, nami-lj, tboje permancntlj 
settled from JTO'l vililrh are to be found in the 
latra, 'llrliut and Bliagalptir divisions, those 
tcinporarllv settled as In fiiota Isaepur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates hi Id dlrett b> Gov- 
as proprietor or managi d bj tlie Court 
®f , V,*jrds J lie p-isslng of tlic Bengal Tcnanc} 
Act (VIII of 18S>) safeguarded tlic rI0it-3 of tlio 
cultlvafora under the Permanent tattlcment Act 
lurthcr, tile Settlement Department iindirtha 
auj^rvlslon of the Director of land Records 
nuiKcB periodical survey and sitticment opera 
tlons in the various dibtrlcts both pcrmaniiiflj 
settled In the former, the 
ngiits of the undertenants are rccorvlcd and at- 
tested, while In tile latter there Is the re softie 
ment of rents In tlie rc settlement proceedings, 
r" ./IP fortho landlords but abo 

lorall the tenants A settlement can be ordered 
0“ application made by land 

lords or tenants 

Ihe tenures of Orissa are somcwliat different 
Under the zamlndars, that Is, the proprietor* 
who took settlement from Government and pav 
revenue to Government direct, Is a class of sub 
pfbpatc proprietors or proprietary tenure 
nolacrs, who were originally village beadmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities Tliey 'hav e a variety of names, 
such as muladam, padfian, maunist, $arbaralar 
pwsethx, Khanddar and shtktnx zammdar 
ihMo sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
Holders pay their revenue through the zamin 
darsofthe estates within which their lands 
he Id Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised The headman collects tlie rents 
and Is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble 

Both Orissa and Cliota Nagpur have their own 
tenancy Acts In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the land tenures arc governed by 
Regulations HI bf 1872 and II of 1880 and m 
the dibtrict of Sambalpur by the Central Pro 
Vinces I and Revenue Act, 1881 and the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898 

Police 

niSlt Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Kogistration are each under the general direction 
hv supervised and inspected 

iintt IhsPector-General with a staff of assis 
aiL T Gommlssioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector General of Registration 
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Under the Inspecfnr-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspcctors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents * There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputv Superinten- 
dents The force is divided Into the District 
Police, the Railwav Police and the MillUarv 
Pohee A Crimina'l Investigation Department 
has also been (orincd for the collection ana 
distribution of information relnting to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal trines whose 
operations extend bejond a single district 
and to control, ndvdse and assist in inv cstiga- 
tions of crime of this class and otlier serious 
action which its assistance maj be invoked 
There are tlireo companies of Unmounted 
Alilitarj Police and one company of Jlountcd 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with sciious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civ il duties 

Education 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto {q v) showing in great detail the edu 
cational stati^ of the administration 

There is a University at Patna, whoso func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities (? V ) 


Medical 

The Medical Department Is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is n Member of tbo Indian Mealcal Service 
Under him there are 21 Civ il Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they arc 
stationed Cl Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to Oil Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Ilaiiways, private 
persons, etc 7,587,129 patients including 
02,544 in-natlcnts wore treated in ail the dispon- 
sancsln 1931 The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the priv ate aided insti- 
tutions amounted to lls 35,05, G31 

A largo mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ilanchi which receives patients 
from Northern India A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Banclii since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Asanitorium 
at Ttki in the district of Kanchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna Centres for anti rabic 
treatment have been stirtcd at Patna and 
Cuttack 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
; at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 

As Bihar now enjojs practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail 
(In thousands of Rupees ) 

Revenues and Receipts Budjet Eslmntc 


II — ^Taxes on Income 
III— Salt 
V — Land Revenue 
VI — Excise 
VII — Stamps 
Vni— Potest 
IX — Registration 

XIII — ^Iriigatlon, Rp^vigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 
kept 

XIV — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts are 
kept 

XVI — Interest 

X vn — ^Administration of Justice 
XVHI — Jails and Convict Settle- 
_ ments 

XIX — Police > 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 

XXI — Education 
XXH — Medical 
XXm — Public Ttealfh 
XXIV — Agriculture 
,^fV — ^Industries 

XXVI — ^Miscellaneous Departments 
XXX — Civil Works 


1933-34 

3,17 
J.OO 
1,79,57 
1,27,01 
1,07 50 
G.39 
13,50 


19,17 


99 

4,92 

5.46 

4,32 

1,82 

4 

7.46 
2,11 
1,61 
2,41 
2,22 

32 

8,66 


5,08,50 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Revenues and Receipts Budget EstimaU 

1933-3' 

XXXII — Transfers from Pamino 

Relief Pund . 

XXXIII — Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation . 99 

XXXrV — Stationery and Printing 2,61 

XXXV — Miscell ineous 3,30 

XXXIXA — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments betw eeu the 
Central and Provincial 
Gov'ernments 

XL — Extraordinary receipts - 

Total Revenuk 

fAians and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund 

Grants from Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research 
Transfers from h vmine Relief Pund 
Famine Relief Pund 
Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 
S ispense • • 

Total Receipts 
Opening Balance 


7,24 


71 

11,26 

9,S4 

3,30 

58 

1,75 


GuAUD Total 


5,42,68 
(a) 52,34 

5,95,02 


Co Includes Subventions from Central Road Development Account 7,02, Grants from Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 13, Famine Relief Fund 30, 8 j 
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Expenditure 


(]n thousands of Rupees ) 
Budget 'Eshmale 


Expenditure 


(In thousand^ of 
Budget B' 


5 — Laud Revenue 
G — Excise 

7 —stamps 

8 — ^Forests 

8 A — Forest Capital outlay charged 

to Reacnue 

9 — ^Kegistration 

^ 1 — Interest on Irrigation "Works for 
which capital accounts are 
kept • 

15 — Irrigation Revenue Account — 
Other Rei enue Expenditure fl 
nanced from ordiinry Revenue 
IG — ^irrigation Capital Account — 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Enihankment and Drainage 
^Yorks 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

20 — Interest on other obligations 
21 — ^Appropriation for reduction or 

aioid ince of debt 
12 — General Administration 

24 — Administration of Tustice 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements 
2G — Police 

27 — ^Ports and Pilotage 

30 — Scienllflc Departments 

31 — Education 
32— Alcdical 

'’S —Public Health 
34 — tgriculture 
SI — Industries 

37 — •"Miscellaneous Departments 
■<1 - CiMi Works 
43 — amino 

43 — Suricrannuatlon Allowances and 
Pen-ions 

45 t — Commutations of Pensions 
Fin meed '"rom ordinarj Revenue 


Rupees ) 

'’timtAe 

1933-34 

8,03 

3.30 


1938-34 1933-34 

17,24 46 — Stationery and Printing SjOj 

15,09 47 — •miscellaneous E30 

2, IS 53 — Contribution to Central 

y 20 Government by the Provuncial 
Government .. 

51A — ^ADscellaneous adjustm 6*^0 t s 
g gg between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments 

52 — Extraordinary payments 8 

20,45 Total expenditure charged to Revenue 5,21,10 

Commuted value of pensions 3,00 

1,51 Pajments to Retienched Personnel 3 

Loans and Advanees by the Prov^,n- 
cial Government 8,36 

Advances from the Pi ovincial Loans 
Fund (Repayments) 

Grants from Imperial Council of 
1>01 Agricultural Research 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
^8 (Repayments ) 

75,84 Famine Relief Fund 11,20 

39,75 Subvention from Central Road 

20,81 development Account 2,47 

80,26 „ , 1 AQ 

^ Suspense 

l^ital expenditure not charged to 

81 c2 St; 1 R 

^ rnvr»T»nP . oD.lO 


Reserve for unforeseeu 

Total expenditure 
Closing balance 

Gband Toial 


ProvinciaH 


^ Surplus 
(.pefleit 


'(,) Dichidos Subventions from Central Road Development Account 7,85, Grants from 
Council of Agrlcnltiiral Research 13, Pamme Relief Fund 2893 


5,57,34 
(b) 37,68 

5,95,02 


Imperial 
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ADMINISTRATION 


GO^ ER^OR 

His Excellency Sir James Da^ id Siitoii, K c S I , 
K 0 r L , rc s 

PrRSo^ Staif 

Pniate Sccrclanj, Captain P J Clarke 

Aide dc Camp, Lieut G C Drake Brockman 
and Lieut C W H Bice 

Honorary Aidci dc Camp, Lieut Col A L 
Danby, Captain D J Manfield, Captain W O 
Henderson, Bisaldar Major Muhammad Ec/a 
Hhan, Bahadur 

Executive Cou^oII, 

The Hon’ble Mr J T Win tty, csr.cii ,I 0 S 

The Hon’ble Babu Birsa Narayan Singh 

Ministers 

The Hou’blc Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Kt (Local 
Self-Government) 

Mr Sajid Abdcr AiSiz, Bar at-Lan 
Secret \RUT 

Chief Secretary to Goiernmetit, Political and 
Ap 2 )ointmenl Departments, V C Tallents, c 11 , 
ICS 


Secrelati/ to Govcmmeiil, Finance Dcpnulmenl, 
IT C Prior, I 0 s 

Serretaiy to Goiunmenl, Pcicnuc Dipailinenl, 
J W HoiiKoii, ICS 

Secretary to Goicrnmcnt, Judicial Bcpaitmait, 
A C Da^ ICS, ICS 

Secretary to Goiernment (P II D), Iniyation 
Brunch, V A Bctleiton 
Buildings and Roads Brant h, T G Ponoll 
Secretary to Goiernment, LdU’-ation and Divisional 
Depaitmcnts, B K Gokliak, i c s (onlcavi ) 

MisoriLAM ous ArroiMjirxTS 

Diredor of Public Instruction, G L Pan ous, m a , 
0 I r 

Inspector General of Police, B J Hlist, B a , 0 1 1 
(on leave) 

Lt Col A E J C MoDonell 
Conseriator of Foicsts, Earnest Benskin 
Inspector General of Civil Uosjnlal, J t Col 
J A S PJiilHps (In addition ns D P H ) 
Director of Public Bcalth, IX Col T A S Philhjis 
Inspector General of Prisons, 'Ma]oi 0 It Ungcii 
Director oj Agricultuie, Dauhit B im Setlil (Olfg ) 


» GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Lord Sinha of Baipur, P 0 , K 0 
Sir Henry 'Wheeler 


1920 

1921 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson. 
HOST ,K cir 

H E Sir James David Sifton, 
RCIL,CSI,ICS 
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The Hon’ble Babu Bayaiidhaii Sinhi, 

31 A , n L (^President ) 

Bai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti 

{Deputy President) 


Mr S Anvar Yusoof, Bar at-Lav, 

{Secretary ) 

Babu Baglni N ith Prasad, 3 f A , B i, 

{Assistant Secretary) 


EXECLTPVE COUXCII 


The Hon’ble Baja Bajendra Karayan Bhanja 
Deo, 0 B E 


The Hon’blc Mi J T Whitt j, C S i , 0 1 1 


MJ^'JSTEBS 

The Hon Sjed Abdul A7iz, Bji it-1 in ( West Patna (Muhammadan Bural) 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt I East Patna (Kon-Muhammadau Buial) 

ilEMBEES 


X031IXATI 

3Ir P C Tallents, OIL 
„ H C Prior 
,, W G Lacej' 

„ S B Zaman 
, J W Houlton 
„ J G Povell 

K03IINATED > 

Babu Sna Shankai Jha (Expert) 

Babu Gur Sahav Lai (Expert) 

3Ir T Thomas, European ’ 

3lr W H Mej rick, Bihar Planter-. 

3rr Ian A Clerk, Indian Mining Associ ition 
Baja Bahadur Hanhar Prashad Karajan Singh 
Patna Di\asioa Land-holder= 

A E D Sil\a, CAnglo Indian Communitj) 
Be\, Brajananda Das, (Depre-sed classes) 

Bai Bahadur Kedar Kath, Kominated 

3Ir B Chandra, (Indian Cliristian Communit\ ) 

Hhan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Y'dhA a c I i 


OlFICIAIS 

Mr A C Davies 
,, 3' A Bettciton 
„ G E Eaveu", Oil 
„ It Col IAS Philhpn 
„ Lt Col A B J C McDonoII 
„ I A Hiibback, c fe I 
XX-OFfICIAlS 

Babu Bun ilal Charan Singh 

llai .Sahib Sri Balldbh Dd‘- 

Babu Bam Karavan (Depr.s^cd rU‘- c-) 

Bai Bahadui J’ain Baiivijava Singh (Indii-tri il 
interc.)t other than PLiiiting and 'Milling) 
Bai Baliadur Harendia Bath Bancrji fLabouiiiig 
classes) 

Bai Bahadur Birtndra Math Chalravartti 
(Domiciled Bcngah Coinmunitv) 

3Ir S igram Hernbrorae (Aborigine^) 

Mr Garbe‘t Capta'n Manki (Aborigines) 
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f Mnli-^ntli Mnninolnn 
^ ni lilt 

Mnulavl Silvid ''Iuli''>nrn'''l Hit' 7 

llalBitndtir J)illl' Narn\ iit •'ImhIi 

Jialiu CliandtP iln ar I’ta Nat i ui ‘'lidii 

JJabuMahciliiarll’n-liUl N D i> 

JJabti Ta?a Ici a PriHiad ''in^li 

Babu b irtlanaiida Kumar 

Babu Rainasr i\ Prailind Chaudhiirl 
Balm Harckrlibna C baudburi 

Babu Sri Karaiau ''labtba 
Babu Ilaino«li\ar I’ra'-bad 
"Mr SaiMd "'lubamnnd \tliar Hu''>aln 
■vir Alulumnud ^ulul'■ 

Klnn Bdndur \bdul B ib ib Kban 

Hr Sail id Hoin ud din Mlizi 

Klian Baludur Hiji Miiinium ui Bus Ciuudtiurl 

■\tiulm Abdul V/i/ klwu 

Bibu Kill an biimb 

llai Bibadui llildinr I’n-iliul biiuli 

Bbu\ V lludra I’nlau IHo 

Babu bhjam Xai i>an SlusU bluriu i 

11 il Blind ur Su it Clniulri K i> 

11 d Balndui L ikslunidli ii 11 ill iiitl 

Babu Hu Hill Das 

llai Bahadui LoKuitli Itli-ra 

Babu Brajaiiloliaii B lud i 

Babu Birablr Karajan Chandra Dlilr Karnidra 

Babu Slub Chandia Smgba 

B ibu Des ciidr i Katli Sam int is 
Bibu Bimcslniar Pratip Salu 
Babu Badii Kaiajan bingh 
Babu Rudra Pi itap Singh 
, Babu Bisliuiidco Kaiajaii Siiigli 
Maulasi Rhalibr Bahnian 
Haulisi llulnniniad Abdul Gliaiii 
llaulaai Shaikh lluliammad Sliafi 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman 
Haulaai Abdul lYadood 
Jlaulaai lluliamniad Hasan Jan 


( 1' i“ 


i Vo.t) « ' D 1' IN'd Vii's i’ 

. Ill si; 

I \«» 1 ' iS ('<f 1 ifi 1 ' t ,T.i'-L Pu' 1) 

I I’l'm I |v r i' 

' B> a ilp-n III- 1 . I L Ihn' < . 
j llrhi I Dili - . 1 1 • 1! ' t .< 

I f IK'S N.'„prl>i i ' lAf 'll" 

Ni> 'll '-ac 111 (Nd • ■'ll * sr itn i-- i P' '!) 

I 

' iiiM) fa * Jn.li'',a (Km ttiiha'-ifiia/ii 
j Puril) 

I ''iin- Mp'ir (No I till! at it a 'a i Pt ral) 

i t liarl'iatua (St''- Jin' a« msd' 

i Rtir’l) i 

] ! a‘t Nlucitia-pnr (No i '’•tnHM -madan I u'al) 
1 l^i't fi ij a (Ni)'i 'luha inia I- i Rural) 
Shahabad ('Itiba nmadan J u-n!) 

Wft Patni ('tuluiuni i ! in Ilti-vi) 

Bln. ilpiir Dial li-i (llnh nun i Ian 1 rban) 
KMiin. inj (''luh iinin id i-i Rtiril) 

Purn- i ('lulniiim ul in Pural) 

-'lilt il P iru m i» (il'di uiim id m Rur il) 

H i'x'>-lbn.h (Null aiiihiinui id in Kuril) 

Anrth Bliualjnir (Non lltlh iinmad in J uril] 
I’ll nil 111 (Non 'Mull mini id in Juiral) 

Pi 111 (Non 11111111111111011111 Lrbini 
Raiubl(Non Muhinim id in Kuril) 

Aoitli LuttuK (Non Huh mini ul in Kura 
Orl''' I DlaJ'lon (Aon ''luh inuiiad in 1 rbai 
South Purl (Aon Huhimnuul m Rural) 
Simbilpur (Non Nluh iiiiiii id in RiiriD. 
Orl'sa Dlii-ion I andlioldcr- 

Siiital Paiginis (Aoith) (Non 'MuIi ininiai 
Ruiiil ) 

blnglibhuni (A'on Ntuliamin ul m Rural) 

A’oitli AIu7iirirpiu (Aon Aluhainin id in Rur 
H cst dtiiz dial pur (Aon Aluhiniinadin Riiril 
Ccntiil BlngiilpiA (A'on Aluh imnuid in Rur 
Xorth H Cbt Aloiiglia r (Aon Huh mini id inRui 
G IS a (AIuli limn id in Rui al) 
lirhut Dhi«ioii (Huhminiad in brban) 
Daibhingv (Aruhamin id m Rur ill 
Chot i A'li'opui Dhision (Hiihaniniadan Rural! 
Chaniparin (Hulummadin Rural) 
AIuzalTiipur (Huhainmad m R-uril) 
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Kime 


Constituencies 


Khm Baliadui Sagliir ul Haq 

Mr Sniyid Mulnmnnd Mehdi 

Mania’ll Shaikh Abdul Jahl 

Babu Eamaniigrah Xaraj an Singh 

Babu Bhagu ati Saran Singh 

Mr Saijid Abdul A-ciz 

Babu God ^^arls Misra 

Bai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha 

Mr Kamaldhari Lall 

Bai Ballad 111 Lachlmii Piashad Siiiha 

Babu Jagannath Das 

Babu Badhaianjan Das 

Babu IsikunjaVCislioie Dis 

Babu Bajeshaari Prashad 

Babu !Xirsu A’'aiaa an Sinha 

Chaudhuii Muhammad A-azirul Hasan 

Babu Badha Mohan Sinha 

Babu Bamjiuan Himat Singka 

Mt Sachclndananda Sinha 
Baja Pritlmi Chaiid Lall Clioudiy 
Bai Baliadui Du arka N ith 
Bai Bahadur Slnaninandaii Saliaj 
Babu Srdvrislma Ihashad 
Babu Jogendia Mohan Sinha 
Babu Badha Prasad Sinha 
3Ir Banda Eumar Ghosh 

Bai Bahadur Kiishnadev i Naraj an Mai tha 
Babu Lahta Prashad Cliaudliuri 
Babu ICunja Bihari Chandra 
Babu Manindra Bath Mukharji 
Dr Sir Saijid Sultan Ahnizad 


Saran (Muhammadan Bural) 

Monghjr (Muhammadan Bmal) 

Oiissa DiMsion (Muhammadan Bural) 

West Ga5 a (Bon Muh immadan Bural) 

Central Gaj a (Bon-Muhanimadan Bural) 

I Patna Di\asion (Muhammadan Urban) 

1 B’orth Pun (B'on iMuIiammadan Bural) 

South Manbhum (Bon 3Iuhainmadan Bural) 
South Bhagalpur (Bon-Muhammad in Bural) 
East Jtonghjr (Bon-Muhammadan Buial) 

South Balasorc (B'on-Miihanimadan Bural) 

I Boith Balasore (Bon Muliamniadan Buial) 

South Cuttack (Ifon-Muhaniinadan Bural) 

Patna Dnision (Bon Muhammadan Urban) 

South Saran (B'on Muhammaddn Bural) 
Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Bural) 

Arrah (Bon -Muliamniadan Bural) 

Santal Parganas (South) (B*n Muhammadan 
Bural) 

Ccntial Sliahabaci (B’on Muhammad 111 Bural) 
Purnea (Bon Muliaminadaii Buril) 
llrliut Division (Bon Muhammadan Urban) 
Hajipur (B’'on Muhammadan Bural) 

South WcstMonghir (Bon-Muhammadan Bural) 
Bhagilpiir (B’'on Muhammaddn Urban) 

South Shahabad (B’'on Muhammaddn Bural) 
Chota Bdgpur Diidsion (Bon Muhammadan 
Urban) 

Borth Champaran (Bon Muhammadan Bural) 
South Champaran (B^on-Muhainmadan Bural) 
Indian Mining Eederation 
Boith Miubhum (Bon-Muliimniadaii Bmal) 
Bbnilnated (Expert) 



The Central Provinces and Berar., 


Tlic Ccntrnl Provinces nnd Bcrnr compose a 
preat triangle of country mldvvaj between Bom 
bay nnd Bengal Tbelr area is ISJ.ObO sq 
miles, of which 82,140 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 (tur Bcrar) held on perpetual 
lease from n E II the Nizam and the remainder 
held b> Peudatorj Chiefs The population (1031) 
is 15,507,723 in C P British Districts and Bcrar 
Various parts of the Ccntrnl Prov incts passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
nnd tumult in the first half of the lOtli century 
and the seyeral parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commi^bioncr- 
sliip of the Central Provinces Bcrar was in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a llnancial arrangement with II E 11 the 
^hzam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
ConUngent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1003, ns the result of a 
fresh agreement with HE H the Nizam 


rm, The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divl 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two intcr- 

wlst“the“vinrtnv I" the north- 

west, the \ Indnyan plateau is broken country 

stunted forest Beloyy’ 

rich^yU?P?r*°^ soutliern slopes stretches the 

vaiiov^ "'“S countrj of the Nerbudda 

*■ ^ comes the high Satpura plateau 
characterised by forest-covered hills a^ deen 
water cut ravunes Its hills decline into the 
Wack'^Lttnlf’ stretches of “ deep ” 

ga’ and^''“ P'alnjies in the vM°e^| of the Vnmgam 

name of the “lake country” of Nagpur Fur 
&if4rh^n?L'.r^""4°S ^country “of 

^ Sy"intUd-bVSe 

KaiSar Bastar and 

eoutM%?the“rp®anditfcrPf'‘f* 

tic is Its rich black cotton soil 

Vo aTn 

of the Aryans, the whnli of advent 

Gonds and other pnmiti?! Bj 

iborginal inhabitants “ared b“tW 
Aryans than their like m most ^ 
bccatise of the rugged nature^ Jndia 

But successn e way es of immi<Trition home 
tlie province from ail sides "Sie earlJ'm'l’"/” 
tnnts were driven into the inacceLimP 
and hills, where they form nearU n 
of the whole nopulation of the Central 
being found in large number m all parts ofthp 
province, particularlj m the South east T o 
mam divisions of the new comers are mLitii 
bj the language div isions of the prov inc“ Hind^ 

Hindustani speaking pSs 

of the Aorth prevails m the North aSd East 
Marathi in Berar and the IVest and Ppntro 
the Central Provinces. Hmdf 


")0 7icr rent of the jiopulatinn nnd i- the /1115 
franca Afaraflii bv Ujurirnt niul Gondi 
^ Por<<nt Jh( clfi et-of inv islon ireiurioU' 
lllustritcd in Birar, whin iiiiinlifiv of Afo-lci 
have Jllnilu iniiu-' bilng di i(ndints 01 ft 
mtr Hindu ollidiN who on the Arihoiiied 
invasion idopttd I-l 1111 rillnr than I0-' tie 
positions J hi 1 1st ( f HSUS show - that a grade 
Br ihnmnlsing of fht iliori.inil tribe' is goi; 
?,** 're not rcgird'd as impure 1 

the Hindus and the jiroct sof ib>-orption i- mo 
orlc-s Liyih-in,, 

Industries 

When Sir Richard Tcmpic became first Chi 
Commissioner of the C P the province was Ian 
locked llic only road was that leading in fro 
lubbulpore to Angpiir The Briti”!! ndmini 
tration has made roads in all directions, the tw 
trunk railwajs between Bombay and Calcuti 
1 an across the province and in the last few vea 
a great impetus nns been given to the constru 
tion of subsidiarj lines Tlieso developnien 
have caused a steady growth of trade and hav 
aroused vigorous progress in every departmci 
Of life Tile prime industry is, of cour=! 
a^culturc, which is assisted bv one of the mos 
admirable agricultiiml departments in Indi 
and is now receiving additional strength bj 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative crcdi 
movement The land tenure is chiefly on the 
?\„Shznri, or landlord sv»tcm, ranging 
Jltli numerous variations, from the great leu- 
datorv chief ships, which are on this basi', 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 
legislation has gradually been built 
Tu!.. protect the individual cultivator 
Berar 15 MUled on the Bombay raivatwari 
sj stVm 10,073 square miles of the CPE 
Gov ernment Reserv cd forest , in Bcrar 

the forest area is about 3,330 square miles 
wiP'io forest area being one SL\th of the 
fpir f rugged nature of the grea 

makes forest conserva- 
d'fficnlt and ^costly E\cluding forest 
fs nPP^y,^, l-he total land 

^ cultivation, for the two most 
districts in tlie Central Provinces, 
S3 per cent, while the 
aa Berar Districts is as high 

prt i cultiv ated area has evtend 

pWi = continuously except forthetempor 
most seasons Rice is the 

^nppa o the Central Pro- 

arpa ’ Wkf nearly 30 per cent of the cropped 
thpn comes next with ov er 15 per cent , 

and niF^pdc used for food 

with°m “oorly 50 per cent , and cotton 

46 ner pent Ih Berar cotton occupies 

and^ntbp^pp 3uar and then pulses 

area seeds of the cropped 

and’odsppL‘'T''® ^hen wheat 

the work mp ,, agriculture more than half 

me working population is female 

‘""“merce and Manufactures 

meat Mp'pwt earliest develop- 

mt?oductfo^n of centres, where the 

railway enterprise along the 

future^ rlpwOo^ foundations for great 

luture developments of the natural wealth of 
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the province Negpur is the chief centre of a 
bus^ cotton spinning and nea\ing industry 
Ihe Erapres'^ Mills, owned by Pars! manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prospentj of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the pro% ince The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Proiincc durins the 
year ending 31st March 1932 was 1,89,753 
maunds, valued at Us 50,92,590 

the largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are cmplo\cd in 
manganese mining winch in 1931 employed 
9,508 persons and raised 302,344 tons Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 973,040 
tons and 8,024 persons emplojcd, the Juhbul 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottcrj claj, 
soapstone, etc 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 930 in 1932 the latest 
period for which returns arc available and the 
number of people employed in them 01,627 
The same economic influences which arc ope- 
ratue in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at w ork in the C P and 
Berar, graduallv sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place The last 
Pre war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one third in eight years 

Administration 


The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar 13 conducted by a Governor in- 
Council, who IS appointed by the Crown He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretanes Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted bv a Governor irjth 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom IS a non-olDcial and tw o Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects 

The local legislature consists of 73 memhei^ 
m^nbuted as follows — 38 elected from the 
^ P , 17 elected from Berar , 2 members of the 
Executive Council, 8 nominated non-offlcials, 
8 nommated officials The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nommatmg two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council The C P 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
tmee divisions and Berar constitutes a 
uivision Each of these is controlled bv a Com- 
missioner The divisions are sub divided into 
aistricts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
commissioner, immediatelv subordinate to the 
Commissioner The principal heads of Pro 
vincial departments are the -Commissioner of 
settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
cniei Conservator of Eorests, the Inspector- 
Geneital of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
JtmbHc Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
^f®p^^®Pector- 6 eneral of Prisons, the Director 
Instruction the Excise Commissioner 
ana Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
ceneral of Registration, and Registrar-General 
2,,,„"*rths, Deaths and Marriages, the 
^uector of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
CO operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 


tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Vetennarv Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public lYorks Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer llie district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of suporv wion, particularlj In matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Tail 
except at Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
porc and District Jails at jRaipur, Narsinghpur, 
Amraoti and Akola where there are whole 
time Superintendents and whose work is 
also In various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner The Deputy 
Commissioner is also Jfarrlage Registrar and 
manages the estates of his district winch are 
under the Court of Waras In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
IS assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service , (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo-' 
Indians and (c) by Tahslldars and Haib 
Tahsildnrs, or members of the Subordinate 
service The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
Including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British suDjects 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
bo an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standmg 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts 'The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions J'udge consists of Suhordmate 
Judges of the first and second class 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0 P 
Municipalities Act passed toward^ -the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably Increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees 
The C P Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully The largCT 
towns have municipalities, there being 74 such 
bodies in the Province. 


m 


The Ccnbal Provinces and Boar, 


Under the t\ntrnl Province* Letenl "^flf Oo\- 
erninent \ct pi^ss^d In 1020 ni 'imen<lc<l In in'll 
there !<! n locnl Boird for c <1011 tah^il nnd 1 
illn^rirt council for ench dl-strict t f( rpMo j 
IIO'h'inR'ilnd Chhlu'hMrn md ‘I'vuRur dl»tri(t« 
eoch of which Iw two dLstricl coiineils Ihcltvol 
hoordconM^s of elected n pre infifhc^of clrch 
nnd nomln'ited memhercothe rflnn fio^ernment 
offlclalc not excel dine In mitnb(.r® onefourthof 
the board, nnd the constitution of th' di tiirt 
council Is a certain proportion of elected 
represent athes of local hoards of nn inters 
“elected b\ tho=c representathes and of mem- 
i>crs, other thnn Go%trnnicDt ‘^crMnt® nomi 
nated b> Goaemment ’ 

The district councils In the Central IVoalnce. 
ha\e power of taxation wltliln certain 
limits and Ic^al boards dcriae their funds In 
allotm^ents fr^ the DLtrlct Councils Ihe 
new Central Proalnccs Local ‘lelf-Government 
Act ins abo been applied to The OtSec 

Bearer- of all the district councllsand with few 
esreptions local boards also arc non oillclalj 

llnral education sanitation, midlcal relief and 
rural communications arc araonR the priman 
objects to which these bodies direct their att< n- 

WUinTnt ° ‘^"^P="'l>ture on famine relief Is also a 
legitimate cliargeupon the District Coiincllfunds 

Xnc Contra! Pro^dnee^ VilLi^c Panclmxnf i/'f 
was passed In the a car 1020 ° So ^r Ti iw 
chaaats liaao l>ocn e-tabU-hed As the result 
In ^ Committee appo^fed 

n ‘lucstion of PanVtia"a% 

to Officer was apwlntcd 

s^tem This post was kept a acant on account 
Tt stringencj for more then two a ears 

24th from the 


pn^'^ 

Superintending Ennfneers whn 
them supervise the wnrl nf 
The Province Is weU Tei^^ed 

District CoSff^,. thereon to the 

^ekl^'^ilalstave beenTSr^”^^^ 

prS cmt^^mriSy the 

Self 

Canals and the 

tioned originally as productive The 

wo'Sf The“fhrf as^mprodu^cfavl 

worp The tfeee works sanctioned as urn 
ductive have'all faded to justuv them c1a«.H^' 
tion in that category and S-now bel^rlS-’ 


firn 1 to th'' UBf-i h-rMa. I! ‘ Th' 00 " ll*(<'i 
in th-' I'o.in-' SI t, that Irrl'a'ln a o'l 
catinr, |n (-jf i.,\ tfj p, p'l, liif-'tia I and tl' 
can ‘lua i( jii Mill * i.'i!} on ri'cn'iat fif thr 
aaltif PS - p- t.rt'i! i_a!n ' famin'' Tl 
nor ml a c ' <t s d ir-i,aM i, D a* p. - 
ahou* -Thiiipp-i nn 1 ttm in'-otn'' frorri tl > 
aau'l a D KiPit a ha* P ’ th in t h- f xf- nd tiir' ir 
torrid on tti !<• ir aln'i'canc ' and 1 laaa lurc •'* 

Police 

Jdi' pollc (n' ' v-aa ro -‘!*ii!p 1 oa It® p*r a 
oasis on tlw fo'tna'lon of ilm Pro ir'" tl 
"J>o! o' 'shirh in li' Hr;, tlm ( an*onr'''n's a*': 
th*' xiijtji ipalpi, ], unP’ onr fn*c Th' 
‘■tn n„th Is ( fjual to cr man p - nin" «a«ir’ 
mile- of are" Tm “*ip risj- ottjfr-^; romp'!® an 

In-'j)' cto' G' 1 ral who" J iris.llctlo'' extep<< 
oaer B rar th'i< D pit rnsp.'c*fi-»-Grr 'al, fo* 
a'antanc'’ in th'* admlnn'raMae roa*rol and 
sup.'rals!oa of llm Pollrr fo>cc, !nchtHn„ the 
Criminal In\e<'‘Iga*lo'i D'-partni'-nt an! tl' 
ti'ual cadre of Dls'nct S iji- rint/ a leniS cf 
1 olic> , t'-I ‘ant an 1 Depnta Stir* •■intenJ''n t 
and sulwallnatt oTid r< On rallwaas 'prcla! 
Kailwia Police an unploawl under th» 
control of two Snperint. ndents o' BaRwav 
lollco with headr]uar*ers ati Pialpj'- and 
iio-InnRahad A ‘'P'Clal tmieii 1 cate of 870 
men Is dlstrlhutfsl o\tr the h’adfpiartrrs of 
eight districts for u-- in dealing with armed 
uietnrlicrs of the peace In whatever Quarter 
tnev rnav appear There Is a small force of 
viounted Police The Central Provinces has 
no rural police ns the term is undcrs*ood In 
other parts of India The village watchman Is 
tlie sulioiaHnatc of the village headman end not 
a police ofllclal nnd it Is considered ver> dcsir 
ahic to maintain his position In this respect 


r,, Education 

-iiic Education Department of the Central 
irovinces and Beraris administered bv a Dlrcc 
^rof Public Instniction, a Begistrar Education 
Sccretan, Uigh School Pdu 
Board, four Inspectors and twoIn=pcc- 
P their turn are assisted bv an 
under training with eight 4='isfant Ins 
-■'^ssistant Inspectresses Sch- 
nre divided into schools for general cduca 
education The latter 
cnn,.ui '”?*'eh Instniction is given In a 

technical or professional cdu- 
'll' ision of schools for general 
'‘"‘I Secondarv In the 
Schools the teaching is conducted whol 
ns crnncular and these schools are known 

The Secondary SchooD 
and High SchooLs 
1 either Vernacular 

foV whnn??°Hv“ "Which instruction is pven 
the the aemacular or (6) mamlv in 

M an option to take English 

iBdd^e Hnguage, or Anglo- Vernacular 

mEmrufi; o instruction Is giv en both 

emacnlar In the HighScIiooI 
En4ish until recentlv was given in 

medium ''®™'»<=ular was adopted as the 

sc&y^r PfS‘“ ‘he beginning of the 
Dumls I^or the convenience of 

vS?iarn^?r^f?'°^h«',‘?“Sue is not a recognised 
sfm m 5 Enghshmldlom 

DurnncoP ®till maintamed Eor administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
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to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
' bodies) 3he former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or fromLocal Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
an^ all unaided recogmzed schools conform 
In their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or bj 
the High School Education Board They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type 
They are “ recognised ” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed exammation for which they 
are otherwise eligible Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
‘ recognition ” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed exammations 
without the previous sanction of the Department 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Loca’iLegislative Council in March 1920 
marks as important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion In the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges In Nagpur Morns College teaches 
up to the M A standard in Arts and B A 
(Hons) Hislop College is affiliated up to the 
M A standard in Arts, the College of Science 
teaches up to the M Sc standard in Science 
and Mathematics, and B Sc (Hons), City 
College, Nagpur, has since been affiliated up 
to the B A Standard, and in Civics, Mathematics 
and Hindi composition up to the Standaijd of 
Intermediate examination for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science for a 
enod of 5 years from Ist Julv 1932 In Jub- 
ulpore Eobertson College teaches up to the B A 
and B Sc standards and a’so M A in Hi3di 
The EJng Edward College teaches up to the B A 
degree m Arts and the Intermediate exammation 
In Science The province contains also a Teachers’ 
Iftaining College at Jubbulpore, a traimng class 
at Howbagh, Jubbulpore for the imdergraduate 
Women teachers and Normal Schools at different 
centres in the province and an Engmeering 
School at Nagpur There is a Technical Institute 
^ Amraoti, which Is controlled by the 
Department of Industries There is also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Collegiate Education Is under the control of the 
UniveiBity of Nagpur to which the colleges of the 
province are affiliated The Univ ersity was esta- 
bli^ed by the Nagpur Unliersity Act of 1923 
A XJmvcrsity Law College has been established 
at Lagpur with effect from the 1st July 1925 

Asa corollary to the Central Provinces Unl- 
versltj Act the Central Provinces High School 
Lducatlon Bill was passed In 1923 Its aim is to 
iree the High Schools of the Provmce from the 
control of the Uni\ ersity and from this point of 
view to substitute for the Universltv a Board 
01 bccondnrj Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education In order, 
that the connection between Secondary 
and Universitj Education maj still be maintained 


the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teadhers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
are also represented on the Board 
Medical 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
19H A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban samtation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need The principal 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo 
dation for 205 in patients , the Victoria 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with 
accommodation for 137 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Grump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four bemg for women and 
children and contaimng together accommoda- 
tion for 265 in-patients Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provmciahsed m 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Baipur in 1928 In accordance with recent 
pohey, 121 out of 181 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the adnunistrativ e 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Provmce has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Municipal 
j towns to which the Vaccmation Act has been 
extended The Government In 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opemng of peripatetic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas There are at present 33 
such dispensaneS A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpur and 50 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened A 
start in the direction of opemng a Health 
Institute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur 

Finances 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last three 
jears In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round and the emergenej cut m paj , the 3 ear 
opened with an unproductive debt of Bs 61 
lakhs, representing loans taken in 1930 31 and 
1931-32 to GOV er deficits, and a small anticipated 
balance of about Bs 3 laklis In the face of 
these circumstances the budget presented this 
V car was intended to mark time and practicallv 
has reached the stage bevond which retrench- 
ment is not x>ossible To replace partialJv the 
fall of revenue principallv from Lxetse, a bill 
to imjiose license fees on the vend of tobacco 
was pitsented to the Council, but it overthrew 
the motion for its reference to a select commit fee 
It lb clear that the locnl Govcnimcnt will Jiavc 
to explore additional <murccs of revenue in order 
to be ab le to rcsujiic measures of dev clopmcut 
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Taxes on Income 




bait 



1 000 

l.ind Revenue 



C,'." 7r, (lOO 

kxcisc 



>7 '.0 of) 1 

blami)'' 



'ill 000 

I orcst 



I'. OO 000 

Ittgisfralim 



.,2»t OOli 


lotnl 

Irngnlwn 

Irrigation, JIa\igalion, I inbanK- 
ment ind Brnlnngc U orks for 
wliicli Capitai \ccoiints arc 
kept 

Irrigation, Naaigation, ] ini)anK- 
ment and Dr linage Works for 
winch no Cijiitai Accounts arc 
kept 
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Jtf 
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lO'nrif 
fifl 
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20,00' 
." 2 , 00 ! 
3,J2,00( 
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Interest 


Total 

Debt Sen tea, 
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Cwil ^Idnitnislra'ion, 


-1. lb, 000 1 


I Total Del)t Heads 

lolal Itcvcnucnnd Ilccclpts 
Opening balance 


0,2'.,000 


Administration of Tustice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Mucation 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Department'' 

Total 

Civil ]7^r} s 


6,n,oot' 

1,10,000 

7'i,000 

0,80,000 

70.000 

05.000 
2,05,0C0 

8 000 
3,80,000 


r Ordlnarj 
!-<l amine Hclltf 


L riind 

Grand Total 


03,02,000 

0, 11,09,000 

2 '. 1,000 

10,0(.,Cf0 
5,80 29,000 


22,0 f OOt 


Civil Works 


Miscellaneous 


— i umuic jieuei 1' und 

Receipts In aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

Extraordinary items 
Bs traordinary receipts 

Total Provincial Revenue 


1..etijivt}d I krrsDiTDri ron 1031 3-4 

Direct Demands on tbt Decenue 
Lniel Revenue 

• • • « 

L\ciso 


Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 


18,07,800 

10,J'.,810 

1,32,081 

35,38,880 

1,80,273 


Total 


07,90,874 


> 10 10,000 

Irrigation 




* 10,000 

63.000 

55.000 
6,04,000 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works-v, 


Interest on Works for which 


0,22,000 

Capital Accounts are kept 

31,18,000 

15,000 

Other Revenue cjtpendituro 
financed from Ordinarv Re- 
venues , 

1,62,000 

4,03,07,000 

Total .. 

32,70,000 
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ESTIlIAriD EXI’ENDITURE EOK 1933 34 — COjlld 

• Bs 

Irngahon — contd 

Cap’tal Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue — 

Construction of Imgation, Naiiga- 
tiou, Embankment and Drainage 
Works — 

A — Emanced from Eamme 
Insurance Grants 


B — ^Financed from Ordinarj 

Revenue 28,00J 


Total 

28,000 

1 

1 

Debt Services 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 

5 OOU 

Interest on oiJier obligations 

1,28 000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

3,55,000 

Total 

48,8,000 

Civil Administration 

General Administration Reserved 

08,13,400 

Do Transferred 

«8 498 

Administration of Justice • 

27,72 635 

Jails and Connet Settlements 

8,43^80 
59 74,199 

Police 

Scientific, Departments . 

13 445 

Education — 

5 

Reserved 

1,14,000 

Transferred , , 

49,01,355 

Bedical 

13,25,355 

Public Health 

3,52,040 

Agriculture 

15 37,040 

Industries — 

Reserved 

23,500 

Transferred . , 

1,92,555 

Miscellaneous Depirtments— 

Resen ed 

1,57,000 

1 1 

•4^ 

O 

2 51,39,502 

Ciiil Worls 

Civil Works — 

Reserved 

61,000 

Transferred 

54,83,000 

Total 

55,44,000 


Miscellaneous 

Rs 

Famine 

10,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

38,27,880 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved 

7,88,600 

Transferred 

16,000 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 

82,620 

Transferred 

6,94,000 

Tot 1 

53,19,100 

For rounding 

Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,64,79,476 

Principal Reuenue heads — 

I'orest and other Capital outlaj 
not charged tn Rev'eiiue — 

Forest Capital outlay 

1,000 

Capital account oi Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

2,86,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Rev enue 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Commuted Value of Pensions 

3,79,000 

Total 

6,66,000 

Debt Beads 

Deposits and Advances — 

1< amine Relief Fund 

11,00,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

C,85,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

20 000 

Deprecntion Fund for Forest 
Tramway 


Subv entions from Central Road 
Development Account 

4,65,000 

Evans and Advances bj Provin- 
cial Gov emment 

15,06,000 

Advances from Prov incial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

26,80,000 

Total Debt Heads 

64,56,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburce- 
ments 

5,37,01,476 

f Ordinarv 

— 2,00,476 

Closing balance 4 Famine Relief 
^ L Fund 

45,28,000 

Grand Total 

5,80,29,000 

Revenue Deficit .. 

— 2.12 476 


The Central Provinces and Beiai. 
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• North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-Wcsfc Frontier Province, as its the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
an irregular strip of countrj lying north by 1818 The Frontier Territory was aniie\ed 
east and south by ivestand may generally be by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
described as the tract of country, north of control of the Punjab Government Frequent 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan most serious phases of these disturbances were 
To the north it extends to the mountains of the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, against the WazJris in 1919 1920 These have 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tlie Sulaiman Kange eventually closes the tlon dominating the Mahsud Waziri countrj, 
south of the Province from Baluchistan The of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, mostly from stations Ijmg in the Plains imme 
Its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total diatelj below the hills A circular road from 
area about 36,346 square miles The tern- Bannu, through Bazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- and back to the Derajat proMdes communica 
sions the Cis-Indus district of Hazara, the tions transport with this force and facihtates its 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, mobility The effect of this measure has been 
containing the Distncts of Peshawar, Kohat, a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
Bannu and D*ra Ismail Khan, and the rugged the Tnbal area, 
mountainous regions on the north and west 

between those districts and the border line of The division of the Frontier Province from 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four Districts the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
in the second division contain 13,518 square the double oDiect, in the earlier stages of these 
miles The mountain regions, north and west, aebates of securing closer and more imme- 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po* diate control and supervision of the Irbntier 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his by the Supreme Government and of making 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General such alterations in the personnel and duties 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, blishment of improved relations between the 
thepoliticalagenciesseverallyknownastheMala- local British representatives and the indepen- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Wazanstan and dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
South Wazinstan Agencies Each of the Depiity removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
Commissioners of the five administered districts ministration in 1901 To it was added the 
IS responsible for the management of political political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred ordinate to the Punjab The new Province 
miles of the trans border Territory are intA- was constituted unuer a Chief Commissioner 
Daily administered by the Political Agents, and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
but the bulk of the trans-border population quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
is free from any internal interference, so long cation with the Government of India in the 
as offences are not committed and so long as Foreign and Political Department In political 
the tribes observe the conditions on which questions there is no intermediary between 
allowances are paid to many of them the Chief Commissioner and the local officer , 

The area of the Province is a little more than an arrangement designed to secure both 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
size of England without Wales The density for which the head of the administration is 
of population throughout the Province equals selected The adnsabihty of re-umting the 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
favoured portions the pressure of population m certain Indian political circles and as a result 
IS much greater In the Hazara District there of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
arc 208 persons to a square mile and in the Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
wans Indus plains tract thq number is 156 in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 5,179 persons unofficials to investigate it The Committee, 
per 8 mile The key to the history of the people presided over by Mr D de S Bray, ii !< A , 
of the N -W F P lies in the recognition of the Jomt Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was alwavs Provmce and the Punjab and heard numerous 
more closely connected pohtically with Eastern witnesses Its members were Messrs Baza 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- Ah, M o s , T Kangachana, Chaudhn Shaha- 
ffledan times its population was mainly Indian buddin, N M Samarth and K B Abdur BahM 
oy race Early history finds the Iranians Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H, 
dominating the whole Indus vaUev Then N Bolton, 1 0 s (Foreign Dept ) and A. H 
dnme the Greek invasion under Alexander | Parker, i o S (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
the Groat, in B C 327 then the invasions of doveloped practically mto a contest between 
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Notlh’Wc^l Fiontur Ptomncc 



Mahoxnwlim nTtil lllnihin on comiminnt tlnx''^ 

'I ho lUnihii, «IlIo<l In •ijinivith} nith their 
CO rrllRlonW'x hi the ]*iirijih (htimmho the 
reunion of the ndmlnl'itcrcd <li«tr’ctR of tin 
I’ro'lnce wUn the I’linjih or, If that nere not 
ftttnlimblo then the plnrhiK of the Jinihlal 
nrlinlnlflt ration of t’lc IVoxlnrnnivlcrtho rim]al> 
Jligh Court ftt f>ahnre 'Jhn Mahonudtum on 
the otherlmnd cHhncd the right of their I’roxlnre 
to ft Rtatiit eorretpondlng nllh that enjoacd h> 
other ]’ro'!ncc=! of India nnd to Inline Hate rt 
foriuB Initiating and jiTo\ 'ding for pro rt anlpn, 
that line 'Jhe Hindns nrgneil that a 'eparate 
Patlinn Proainte on the 1 ronller noiild ran < 
a dangerous pontlinintal dlalalnn from tl e re’t ol 
India, with leanings towanla the nlliid raelil 
elements outside Hrlthli Indli 'Hit nnauerto 
that was that a eontcnlid I’nllmn J’roahirt 
would he a aahiablc buttress against ho-tlle 
feeling across the Bonier '1 bo Committee s de 
liberations ended In disagreement, the two Hindu 
inoinbcra writing each a stpiratt rci>ort faaour 
able to tho Hindu Mew point alrr id\ eaplilmd 
and the majonta of the Comn.UbH toiup»-ls(d 
of all Its other members recommending a<lanne« 
on a I'roainclal basis 'Iliclr principal recom- 
mendations aa ere for — 

Jlotcntlon of the Settled nistrlcts nnd Tribal 
Tracts ns a separate unit In charge of a minor 
adminiatraf ion under the Goaernmentof India , 

L.arlj creation of a Icglslatlao Council for 
the Settled District nnd npiiolntmcnt of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister, 

Appointment of a second Judicial Comrnls 
sionei which has since been sanctioned nnd 
reform of the judicial administration In 
various directions, includlnc Interchange 
of officers with tho Punjab so that tbo rnein 
hors of tho Sera ice In tbo smaller Proa luce 
should haae tlio adannfago of c\perlciico in the 
larger one 

'If (concluded tho Mnjorltj) the Pathan 
nationality Is allowed self dctcnninntlon nnd 
civeu iwopo for that self dcaelopnicnt aalUiln 
the Intiian Empire under the llcforms Scheino 
*’0" stria Ing wo arc assured 
T a Contented frontier population 

resolution the future 
tnat tPie I rentier has in store for lier " 


The People 

1 population of the N -IV F P (19311 

18 4,C8-i,364, made up as follows — - 

B azara aao 

l Trnnq ^ 1.755, ’44C 

I J rans Border Area , 2,259,285 

^8pre is estimated There arc 
Q^o o per 1,000 males in the to'v\DS; 

^ females per 1,000 males In ruta 

areas 


This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N -'W F P any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
w here it also appears The discrepancy Is greater 
here than in any other Province of India There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials w'liioh are 
unknown to men The evils of unskilled mld- 


1 


t 


wlbrj and earh tnarrh i' ere amo ig tle-'n 
IloMi th' hlrth and ib ath rat' < of the 1‘ro.liire 
an abiifi-nmtl) lo •• Ihe birth "ate In th^ 
ndmliiDt' r>d dl arfonlliw to tin 1”* 

(IV ilhhl'' fi[h(.hl ri ixift?, M 2'> « arul the ileatb 
ritu tl P 

'Iit( drnilinnt Hn m > of the Provinee H 
P"stitu and th lojiihiion rontilni o vernl 
'In tial strata Tin iiicii* imi>o'faiit »< r Imii 
of the 1 ojiiiiitiini, boMi mim rlriliv and bj 
sod il pouth) I are tti Patliari't lie y own 
a viry lirt' propo lion of tin lainl In the ad 
mlnl'.orrd dhtrlete ami an tin riilln. rnCi 
of tin Irlbilan a lo tin wi’it llnrt P a long 
IHl of I .than, lUbieb, Palptit and o'lfr tribit 
ilIvKlons fiiirkha" tn\( ri ri nth S' ttl -<1 In the 
Provlne '111' ^iatn^m dan trlN i ronvtltuti' 
alino l tin who’ popiihtion, Hlii lu« ainniin'lng 
to only !i jef c> nt of tin total and sikti« to 
a f> w thnuoande lie oei upatlonal chav age of 
the population eoiifii' 1 1 thnlealdhltlon'i 

(Uinhr the ^o'tll^^l^t Irontbr Province 
f iw and hm’lo Pngiilatlon of 1901), ni»*on! 
govirns all iim itloiiv riginlliu su(Ci'‘don'' 
bdrntbal luarrltgi, dlvorrt the S' par ate 
proptrtv of women dover wllh, gdft- parti 
tions famlh ri htloii't such ns<ndoptlon and 
giiardlamhip, mil nllgious isauts nnd Invtl 
tutlons, provided tlmt the cuatom be not con 
trarv to Justict, upiltv or good conscience 
In thos' imttira the Mntiomidan or Hindu laic 
Is applied only in the nbvence of special 
custom 

Climntc, riorn nntl rniinn 

'The climatic conditions of tbo N'-WrP 
which Is mainly the mountainous riglon, but 
Includes the Peshawar Valley nnd the riverine 
triv-ts of the Indus In Dira Ismail Khan Dls 
trlct, are extremch diversified The latter 
district Is one of the hottest anas of tho Indian 
continent, while on tho mountain ranges the 
weather Is temperate In summer nnd intcii'ilv 
cold In winter Iho air Is genernllv dn and 
hence tho nnmml ranges of tcmiieratiirc are 
frequently verv large The Province has 
two wet seasons, one tho S -W Monsoon season, 
when moisture Is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea nnd the Bay of Bengal the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo 
tamla, Persia and tho Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not Infrequently 
either tho winter or the summer rainfall falls 
almost entirely Tho following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above tho Indus, 
stretching across Dora Ismail Khan to tho 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some v ears ago bv Captain Crostb- 
walto ** Mon dripk once a day and the cattle 
every second day Washing la an Impossible 
luxury It is possible In tho hot 

weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see tho smoke of a single fire " 
With the exception of tho Kunhar River, In 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelura, the 
whole territory drains into tho Indus Tho 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
yunglu of the south eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
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now quite extinct, kopards, hyenas, nohes, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora Bears, 
deer and nTonkeys are found, a great variety 
of fish IS caught in the Indus 
The mountain scenery is often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal — 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet 
Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
zinstan, 11,683 feet 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara Distriet, 10,000 to 16,700 feet 
Istragh Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft ), Tirich Jlir (25,426 ft ), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency 

Trade and Occupations 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture The Province is 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it ones to the 
fact that It lies across the great trade routes 
which connett the trans border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia With India, but the infiuence of rail 
ways 18 diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparativelv recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south west of the N - 
W P P , ina Nushki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north west railway 
sjstem of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side Though the railway is primarily 
swategic in purpose its commercial and political 
eile^s w ill be considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans frontier area have 
alwajs pursued their wanderings into India 
and now. Instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carrv it by tram to the 
cities in India The Railway hne from 
Hr to Lankitshma which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade The new roads in Wazinstan 
are already largely utilised bv the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic Prices of agricultural 
produM have in recent years been high, but the 
^iculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
oeen ^pnved of access to Indian markets and 
nave therefore been unab’e to profit by the rates 
F‘*^‘‘nmg On the other hand, high prices are a 
p^mahip to the non agricultural classes The 
euects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
oeen important Land tenures are generallj 
wie Same in the British administered districts 
In y* Punjab The cultivated area of the 
in 25 per cent and uncultivated 

to ,5 per cent 

^ ^‘to^otk of civilisation is now making steady 
^tosress, both by the improvement of communi- 
v^”°tis and otherw ise Relations w itli the tnbei> 
nai e improved trade has ad vanced, free medical 


relief has been vastly extended, police admi" 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sjunpathetically fostered,, though in this 
respect there is complaint against thelmiitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent males 
and 7 per cent females of the total population 
are returned as literates The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpiir Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes 


Administration 

ITie administration of the North West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H E the 
Governor in Council and Agent to the Governor- 
General His staff consist of — 

(1) The Hon’ble Member of the Executive 

Couneil 

(2) The Hon’ble Minister Transferred De- 

partments 

(3) The Hon’ble the President, Legisla 

tive Council 

(4) Officers of the Political Depaitment of 

the Government of India 

(5) Members of the Provincial Civil Service 

(6) Members of the Subordinate Civil Sei vice 

(7) Superintendents and Assistant Supci- 

intendents of Police 

(8) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments requiring special 
knowledge — Militia, Engineeiing, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry 
The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are — 

THE the Governor and ' 
Agent to the 

Go vernor- Gen era I 
The Hon’ble Member of 
the Executive Council 
Cliief Secretary 
Secretary, Transferred J- 7 
Departments I 


Administration ^ 


I 


Judicial Coinmr ’s 1 
Court &. Dis -< 
trict Judges I 


Under-Secretary 
Revenue and Divisional 
Commissionei ind 
Revenue Secretarv' J 
Resident in Wi/iribtan 1 
Dj Commissioners 5 1 
Political Agents 5 >12 

Senior Sub Judges 2 ^ 
Asst Commissioners ) 
and Asst Politic vl -13 
Agents ^ 

Two Judicial Comims- 
sioners 

Two Distiict a n d > 4 
Sessions Judges 
One Additional ditto 
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The districts under the Deputy Comm^- 
Bioners are divided into from two to live suh- 

collectorates m charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division that of Hazara The 
P W D of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irriaation and Buildings A 
Hoads It IS organised in tuo circles (in all 
seven Divisions; under a Chief Engineer, P W D 
uho IS also ex officio Secretary to H E the 
Governor in Council The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are whollv 
Imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Toohi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government The revenue administration of 
all five administered distnctsis controlled by the 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioner For the 
administration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Movince The improvements needed to bnng 
•'“judicial administration un to date, in accord 
with the growth of tne business of admimstra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above 


A Governor’s Province —In January 1932 
It was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor s Province, and the 
application to the Province of tlie provisions of 
the Goiernment ot India Act was gazetted, 
subject to the following modifications — 


(a) that tlie number of members of the 
Legislative Council “nail be forty , 

(b) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be 11s 60 000 and of a member 
of the Executive Council Rs 42,000, and 


(c) that Section 58 of the said Act shall cease 
to have effect in its application to the Province 
This notification shall have effect from such 
date or dates in respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified 

Electoral rules wore notified in Februarj 1932 


The Administration 

The principal officers m y'c present 
Administration are — 

U L the Goiernor and Agent to the Ooiernor 
General —II L Lieut Col Sir Ralph Griflith, 
K 0 s I , OIF (Assumed charge 18th April 
1932) 

Priiatc ^ccrclanj — Captain L Iff Barlow, M c 
Aide de-Camp — Lieut X 31 V Kvlc 

The Jlon'ble ember of the Lxecntiic Council — 
3Ir G Cunningham, C6i,cii , 0 HE,ics 

Ilemlcnl, Wazmslan — lieut-Col A E B 

Par&ons, c B i- p s o 

Judicial Commissioner — ^L Jliddlcton lOS 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — Klian Balia 
dur Saaduddin Khan, BA, MB 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioner — J S 

'J Iiomson 

Chief Sccrclarij to Ooicrnmcnt, K B DP — 

0 K Caroe, c I E I c s 

Secrctarij to Goiernmcnl, Transferred Depart 
meiits — \ D 1> Diindas, I C S 

Under Secrctarij to Chief Commissioner — Capt 
6 C L Crichton (c 

Financial Secrctari/ to Government, N M PP — 
Rai Bahadur Lala Chum Ral 
Asstt Pinancial Secy to Govt , F M P P — S 
Ata Elahi Siddidi 

Indian Personal Assistant, H E the Goiernor — 
Khan Sahib Haji Gulam N iqshbaud Khan 
Secretary, Public fVorJs Department — ^F H 
Burkitt, C I E , 0 B E 

Civil Hospitals 

Inspector General of Prisons — Col C I Brierlov, 
C I E , I 31 s 

Inspector General of Police — T H Adam, o n E 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — H Liliic, 

1 P 

Director of Public Instruction — T C Orgill, 31 A , 
GE s 

Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — J F Blakiston 

District and Sessions Judge — A J Hopkmson, 
ICS (Peshaw ar) 

J H Thompson, i o s (Derajat ) 

Political Agents 

L VV HD Bes, o B E T , jt C , Dir Sw at and 
Clutial 

K B Risald ir Maghal Bazkhan, o B l , I 0 3I , 

I D S M 

Captain K C Packman, North Waziristan 
Capt B P Ross Hurst, 31 c , Kurram 
Brevet Major H H Johnson, 3i 3i , South 
lYaziriblan 

Dcputfi Commissioners 

Cipt Iskaiidor Jliiza, Hizara 
J G Achoson, c l E , l C S Peshaw ai 
MijorJ RL Bridshaw Deia Isniail Khan 
Captain C C H Smith, Kolnt 
Captain 31 C Sincl iir, Banmi 

Former Chief Commissioners 

The Hon’blc Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K c s I , from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd Jime 1908 Died 7th July 1908 
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The Hon Lieutenant-Colonel Sir (Jcorge 
Boos Kepjiol, GCiE,KCSi, from 4tli June 
1908 to 9tli September 1919 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K c s I , 
Kcir, from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921 

The Hon ble Sir John loader Maffej, KCV 0 , 
c s I , ICS, from Sth March 1921 to 6tli July 
1923 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
KCIE, OSI.ICS, from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930 

The Hon ble Sir Stcuart Pears, K C i E , c s i , 
ICS, from 10th May 1930 to 9th Septembci 
1911 

N W P PBOVTNCE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 

The Hon’ble K B Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida {President) 

K B Abdul Bahim Khan, M b e , Bar at Law 
{Depull/ President) 

Sheekh Abdul Hamid, 3 A , 11 - B {Scoetary) 


Abdur Bahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba ciim- 
Daud 7ai (Muhammadan), Gau Giilla, Post 
OfBcc Nahaqui, Peshaiiai Distiict 

Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kiiiidi, b 1 , bl b 
(Alig ), North West Frontiei Pi ounce (Land- 
holders), Pleader, Gul Imam, Dei a Ismail Khan 
District 

Bar Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadiu Naiiab 
Kohat East (Muliaramadan), Ten, Kohat 
District 

Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Bazar Ahamad Khan, 
Bannu District 

Ghulam Hassan Ah Shah alms Hassan Gul Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Narjab, Kohat 
District 

Khan Hidaiatullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(Landholders), Umarzai, Tashil Charsadda, 
Peshau ar District 

Khan Habibullah Khan, B A , BL B (Alig ), Bannu 
South (Muhammadan), Pleader, Lakki, Bannik 
District 


Ex-Oeficio Membebs and Ministers 

The Hon’ble Mr G Cunningham, csi, CXE, 
OBI, ExeAitive Councillor 

The Hon ble K B Ha’ll ab Sir Abdul Qavum 
Khan iv c I E , Minister to the Government 
N\) EP 

OmoiVBS Nominated Members 

Thompson, Mr J S , 1 0 s , Be venue and Di\ ision 
Commissioner, 10, The Mall, Pcshaiiai 
Cantonment 

Diindas, Mr A D E T 0 S , Soerctarj to Goicrn- 
mont. Transferred Departments, 5, Circular 
Bead, Peshaiiar Cantonment j 

Adam, Mr T H , 0 n e , Inspector-General of 
Police, Commissioner Boad, Peshaiiar 
Cantonment 

Bai Bahadur Chum Lai, Financial Secretary ^0 
Goiernment, Peshaiiar Cantonment 


Hamidullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Naiiab, 
Bazzar cum Amazai (Muhammadan), Torn, 
Peshawar District 

Hazara Isher Das, Bai Bahadur Lala, 11 A BB b , 
(Non Muhammadan), Naivanshalir, Hazara 
t District, 

Karam Chand, Bai Bahadur, our, Mardan 
(Non Muhammadan), Pcshawai Cantonment 
Khuda Baksh Khan, Malik, BA, tb B , Other 
Towns (Muhammadan), Picador, Dera Ismail 
Khan 

Ladha Bam, Lala, B A , bb B , Kohat oum-Bannu 
(Non Muhammadan), Pleader, Bannu Citj 
Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Khalabat, Hazaia 
District 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan, Inner Manselira 
(Muhammadan), Manselira, Hazara District 
Muhammad Sliarif Khan, Arbab, B \ , Khahsa- 
cum-Bara (Muhammadan), Land Yarghajo, 
Peshawar District 


Khan Sahib Qazi Mir Ahmed, b A , bb b (Alig ), 
Legal Bemembrancer to Goiernment, Boose 
Keppol Lane, Peshawar Cantonment 

Non OinciABS Nomin itfd Members 

-Mlah Naw’az Khan, Naw abzada, Bepresentative 
of general interests, Dera Ismail Khan 

Khan Ghulam Babbani Khan, B A , BB B (Alig ), 
Bepresentatn e of general interests, Manselira, 
Hazara District 

Hassan Ah Khan, Sultan , Khan Sihib, of Boi, 
Bepresentative of general interest, Boi 
Manselira Tahsil, Hazara District 

Khan Mahk-kur Bahaman Kiian, Kaj am, M A , 
Jtepresentative of general interests, Sahpur, 
Kohat District 

Nannjan Singh Bedi, Baba, B A , Bepresentative 
of general interests, Ganj Street, Peshawar 
Citv 

Ebected Members 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar 

AIkIiiI Qavum Khan Jfr , B a , BB B (Alig ), 
Outer JIanschra (Muhammadan) Manselira, 
Hazara District 


Muhammad Ayub Khan Mr , M<-rdan Kamalzai- 
cum -Baizai (Muhammadan), Khandi Khan 
Khelan, Hoti, Peshawar District 
Mchar Chand Khanna, Bai Sahib Lala B \ , 
Peshawar City (Non Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshawar Cantonment 
Niir Bakhsh, Maulvi, BA, IBB, Dera Ismail 
Khan East (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera 
Ismail Khan . , „ , 

Pir Bakhsh, Mr , M A , bb b (Alig ), Peshawar 
' City (Muhamm idan,) Pleader, Kissa Kliani, 
Peshaw ar City ,, 

Baiah Singh, Sardar, M A , BB B , K orth- n est 
Frontier Piovince (Sikh), Advocate, 1, Cavalry 
Lane, Peshaw ar Cantonment 
Bochi Bam, Bai Sahib Lala, Dera Ismail Khan 
(Non-Muhammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 

SuBan" Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Hazara South (Muhammadan ), Bir, Hazara 


Samundar Khan, Mr , Hazara East (Muhamma- 
dan) Banda Pir Khan, Hazara District 
Tai Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, O B r , 
Nowshera (Muhammadan ), Badrashi, Now- 
siiera 
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Tlir J’ffivln''' nf Af'Ain nnjlitlr f H <* 
MlMtnl'iIrp l nn<i niniliiiliil b ff 1 trar*- n i l'« 
rinrili'-rr nnd n»t rn n cf.rni rl <•* ftn rrca 
(if i>onie f-7 •'•’I fnint. mi!' i It l-ii-lii 1 fh 
A«nin \nll''\ Mir iMri la \nt! • rtul 

tilt! nivIMfiii niid tlir Stall of Matiif ir H 
0,1 1 ItA imtiiffalir. to !'« xlttlalloii < ii M ' 
iwrili mil front!, r of ImUft It i» <oito m !<il 
i>\ moiinUinnni ran^i 1 on lliri ' "!!i'' t Itll o' 
fill fnnrili (tlir vrr*) III n till J’fn\lnr of l<n,.al 
on to tin idnin* of olilrli (IiIhvkIi tin Imo 
(.al!f\« of fin llmlininf'tltra nm! t!m stirina 
wlilrli form llir phlnt of Ar am 'Jit » too 
V allot fl nro roparatiil from i at It oMn r l.t tin 
Aiaain Itaimr, atlilrli projrrta «, i\ anl from tlir 
lillla on tilt' caMcrti lio'ilrr 
Populntlon 

Tlip total population of tlir Pro !f>r< In lOTt 
wai 0,2lV'^'’i7 of atliom -tt'iro''. a in In 
Manipur Of llip population Inlt'M nrarh 5i 
inllllona ■non IIInrhH, otir^J rnl'llo'ia am 
Muallma a inlUlian Inlo iRoiI to frllial rrllKloti 
nntl a quarter of a million ar. n Clirhtiana 
<n prr rent of the population siicai P tuall 21 
per cent ••pcali A'^amofr olln r Ian-ua'„i' 
•tnokrn In the proaince are Hlnll l/rlaa, 
Muntlarl.Vepall and a (.roataarPta of lan^ua<’r“ 
clicalfltd nude’ tlm teneraf Inndlnc of tin 
liheto ChlneFo Inntruaci f OwInK to the mat 
areaa of aanstc and rlarrB the dtnalla of tin 
jiroalncc Is onla I'll, aahlch compared aaltli 
that of mo't other parta of India la low 

AUrlculltirul Products 
It ha® nurlcultural ndaantacea for aaldeh H 
aaould hodlflicnlt to find a Parallel In anj pari 
of India, climate, Foil, rainfall and river fvp 
terns all helnR nlSV>p lavonrahle to cult nation 
Klcc la the staple food crop, nearlv ^S.TO.SO') 
ncrca bclnR devoted on Ihla crop 1 xcept in the 
llimalavan Icral Irrlcatlon la unncceaairv Jen 
and jute arc the moat Important cropa proven for 
export The area under tea conalats of t,2S 120 
acres ■Wlic’t and tobacco arc also prow n and 
about 32,007 acres are devoted to suparcanc 

Meteorolofiicnl Conditions 
Ualnfall is cverv where abundant, and ranees 
from 23 3D to 241 70 inches The maximum la 
reached at Cherrnpunji In the Khaal mils, which 
Is one of the wettest places In the world, havinp 
a rainfall of 520 00 Inches The tempernfure 
rinpea from 59 at Slhsacar In Jnnuarj to 81 8 
in Julv Earthqualvcs of considerable sevcrltv 
have taken place bv far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897 

Mines nnd Minerals 
The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale arc coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most extensive coal moa 
surea are in the Napa Hills and the Tiakhlmpur 
districts, where about 202 939 tons were raised 
in 1932 Limestone Is quarried In the Khns! 
and Tamtia Hills Petroleum is worked only In 
Lakhimpur and Cachar 
An account of the petroleum occurrenccf 
in Assam was recently published In the 
memoirs of the Geological Survev of India Tt 
states that the petroleum localities in thl« 
province arc confined to a curved belt of country 
along the hasiqs of the Brahmaputra and 


■atri'a Thli I P I - !' ov r a dti* r' 
o' rrifn'- ‘'ll nl' • fr 1 *, r .tiiv' th"''* ‘ 

( f.1. ] (tit-f-i ,, », th- km, 

whir !• h V ' ' ^ t f f a ' 

Mnniifaetnrp' nnd Trade 

''Ik la 11' ' -'lit ‘I In lie \an'n kail v 
til- i.avli I it, (if,ii- I (1 ' *"or* e 

(', ••ot V" •'Vit- It > I • h I-if-ti’ 5 

by till- till) ef 1 a! It. ' i v tto.- 

‘ I'l'aliis air tl t! 'h It 1 i'g C'a 
dv'lh d!', he )< 1; It [t^'tul g-vtli* i.f fr.* 
ti-xtur.' e 1 f.,! i.i* ha li’a'.i f„r't ,p 

nti-’ lmpo"a' ' 1 't'**,’ o'fl fuviin P-t 
I'UlMI'.', |i - ff ' T 111 er ' Pvfit Ii rs*"), 

nnd Ilnm ‘f. i" I rnl v t* (‘l-r 1' J <• 1 » 
'fii'n a, pa t>i • -n h Ita It rnilijl 
about ‘•9 pj-f ri tl' e' the j-o’.h'loa A<i 'a 
Car'll a on a r .at' ' 't'l- trad v ith tl s' 
jolnltih fo'i I nt'dnarr't i'n‘'!r!i 

Cnmmunlcntlons 

kfurh of the tr'i’o o' h 'n h rirr! 1 b" 
river Tin' cxre'i. ep o' Ita t 'fi— eo'ant.rl a 
tlona rnalea tie j-,, bm' I'.’ ({"[a ! .hat upon 
roath than ov" fart' of It 1!» A larpe fa* 
of steanK-a Iiali'alred \j tli< Ir'llv lief'fal 
havl at! ) 1 r.mpanj r 1 ttm J’lvm S'eatn 
NavLat'oti rompanv j.li'a on tli" rlvr's |rt h **i 
\alli - Ati nlteiaiate (lav ‘crvl e of paa'inr ’ 
I'oat-.runs h twe n Goahin lo and Dllmha'li 
In Titenl veirs the mail sv'b m hat deve’opd 
Thert It an unm»tal'e<l trnnl roail thri-iigh Ih' 
length of the \*iam\a!’ev am! eteellent nt'alletl 
road' from Shlllonp to (laiihatl and to Clic'npun 
jeo and aholietiien DImapur, on the \«'<a'U 
Bengal llallvrav , and Imphal, the lapUal ct 
the atnnlinir State A motor road, eouncetln- 
Slhllong with the Surma knilev, has Ik-, n 
rompi 'ed and opentd to triliit 1 he jwir'Ion 
hetvutn Jalntlnpiir ami xiihct h bein', 
mttalhd 'Tltc Government of Axsam have 
rtccntlj launched Into a large programme of 
road Improvements hut ha' to lie ixttf isiiicd^on 
ntroiint of finaiiclil depris'ion Alxiut 753 
miles are to be bridged throughout nnd the 
surface improved liv metalling nnd gravelling 
whcrcposslblc A»'e7io roads will lie maintained 
hv means of mochanlcal plant which has proved 
successful In maintaining, throughout the year, 
a surface fit for motor \ chides Afotor tmfflc ha' 
Increased on all sides nnd the demands for better 
roads has becnln«Istent Tlicopen mileage of rail 
way baa nlsoshown a steady Improvement and 
several branch lines to the kssam JIcngal Hallway 
system have been added In recent years The 
main Assam Bengal llailwny lino runs from 
CliUtagong Port, In Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukla, a station on the Dibni 
Sadiya Ballwav kind connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valievs A branch of the lino runs 
from Badnrpur to Sllchar at the Lastorn end 
of the Surma Vnllcv nnd another inns through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Qnulintl where It cliccts n Junction with the 
Enstem Bengal Hallway The Eastern Bengal 
Hallway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system tw the Valley ot the Brahmapiitro An 
extension towards Banpapora from Tangla 
junction, along the North Bank of the Bnhmn 
putra has been opened to trallic 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM 


In common with the other ProMnees of Indn, A'ssim secured snbstontnl flnancnl outonom% 
under the Peform Act of 1919 The present fimncnl position for 1933 31 is set ont in the 
follonin" table — 


Principal licndi of Reicnuc — 

Ta\cs on Income 

Salt 

I and Ilea emie 

IXcise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

Paihcays — 

State Eaihvajs — 

Gross receipts 

Deduct — Working expenses 

Net receipts 

Subsidised Companies 

Total 

DeU Services — 

Interest 

Civil Administration — 
Adminlstratlc*! of Tiisticc 
Tails and Cona let Settlements 
Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Pihicatlon 

Wcdical 

Public ITcalth 

Vgricnlture 

Industries 

Tliscellaneons Departments 


Trs 

1 j 1 

. 13,00 
37,49 1 
18,20 ' 
1-1,24 1 
1,G7' 


Trs 
1 
ml 
Go 
3 SO 


1,09 


1,8S 

57 

1,CG 

3.09 
1,77 

78 

1.10 

G 

33 


JDscellaneous Railarar expenditure 
Construetion of Eailaa aa s 
Navigation, Embankments Drainage Works 
Interest on ordinarj Debt 
Appropriation for"^ reduction or 
aaoidancc of debt 
General Administration 
Administration of Tnstice 
Jails and Cona ict Settlements 
Police (other than Assam Rifles) 

Police (Assam Rifles) 

Ports and Pilotage 
Scientific Departments 
Education (European) 

Medical 

Jfiscellaneous Departments 
Ciail Works 

Famine Relief and Insurance 
Superannuation Alloaaances and 
Pensions 

Stationerj and Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Extnordinara charges 
Contributions to the ( cntral Goa em- 
inent bj the Proanncial Goa ernmen t 

Total Reseraed Subjects 1 59 91 

Transferred Subject ', — 


23.33 
9,54 
5 01 

24,00 

3,37 

29 

3 

73 

1 

28 

35,97 

o 

11.33 
2,70 
3,19 

17 


Dmldinqs, Ponds and MisccUaneous 
Puhlic Improi cmenls — 

Clan Works , ^7,2l 

"^hiedlan'owi — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 17 

Stationer} and Printing 42 

Miscellaneous ^ 

Contributions and As^qnnicnl<! to and from the 
Central Goiernment — 

Miscellaneous adjustments betaa cen 
the Central and Proa incial Goa ern- 
ments 

Reaenue in England 
Capital UciiJUtc — 

Recoa cries of loans and adaances b} 
the Assam Goa ernment 0,84 

•^aii from the Proa inclal Loans Fund 30,08 

Ajipropriation for reduction or 
aaoidancc of debt 2,32 

Goa ernment Press — 

Depreciation Fund 

Iroa incial Snbaention from Ccntnl 
Road Dcaclopmcnt Account 1,80 

Suspense * 


Total receipts 
Opening Bal mee 
Grand total 
Pe^'-rre ' Subject^— 
l-ard Rt venue 

‘'tamp- 

1 

1 O’t-s* 

R-ihvav. 

'•cb Ml , 5 ( ,„upa'i!c- 


2,48,59 

"2,48,59 

71 ,95 
I-- 
12,3G 
47 
30 
ml 


Rand Reaenue 

Excise 3,43 

Registration 1 30 

General Administration 99 

Scientific Departments ml 

Education (other than European) 30 4G 

McdiKiI 12 3o 

Public Health C 1 3 

Agriculture C,70 

Industries 1,09 

5DscclIaneous Departments 1 

Ciaal \\ orks 3,72 

Stationerv and Printing 53 

Miscellaneous 2 44 


Total Transferred subjects 72 00 


Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlaj not charged to 

rca enue '• 

Civil Works not charged to rea enue nil 

Paa ment of commuted a alue of pen- 
sions not cliargcd to rea enue 93 

Paa incnt of gratuities rctrcnchc d rersnnrif I 40 

Goa ernment Press Depreciation Fund nil 

\dv incos from the Provinciil Loans I und 232 
Loans and adaances b} the As=am 

Goa ernment 95 

Provincial 9iibacnfion from Central 


Road Dcaciopmcnt Account 2 OG 

9uspcnse 

I- xpcndituro in England ** 07 


Total cxi>eiuliture 2,4 '9 

Clo'-lng balance ml 


Grand Tol-l 
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Administration 

Tho province of Assam was ongmallj 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the hnac territory then under 
iiim In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to tho small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the ist of 
April, 1012 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bcngai Commissioncrships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidoncv of Bengal under a Governor-in 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner 

Under the Indian Beforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor in-Counoil and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt 1 ti a wav more likel> to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake 

GovEnvoK 

IT E Sir Michael Keane, KCSI, cir,ics 


Under Secretary to Ooicrnment, 0 B C Paint 

ICS p 

Under Secretary (Transferred Dcpar*me~its] 
K K Phukaii, UP 

Secretary to Ooicrnment (Lcqis^alnc Department 
and Secretary to the Astam Ley) slain a Counch 
M n B Litlibiidge, ICS (oflig > 

Secretary to Qovernment tn the P W D 
Tj P Burke, I s r 

Superintending Dnqineer, T> E Tajlor, isr 

Under Secretary, P B' D , Dcvi Dojal, i S P 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Peicnuc Depart 
nicnis, A V Jones, v ii 

Pcqistrar, A ssam Secretariat (Civil), Ubaid nr 
Rahman 

Pcqislrar, Assam Secretariat (P D ), D C 
Das 


Heads of Departments 

Director of Land Records ct Surveys, 1 0 
Registration, etc , VI L Scott, 0 i r , I 0 S 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co ope 
rative Society ct Village Authorities, I Majid 
ICS, (ollg ) 

Director of Agriculture,! N Clnkrabnrtv , (offg 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depariinen' 
G B Sen (in charge) 


Executive Counoiii 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Kt , M A , B L 

The Hon’ble Mr A J Lame, C I E , I 0 S 
Ministers 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, bi. 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, B l 

Personal Staff of His Encellenct the 
Governor 


Pneate Se^etary, Capt R C Ciuddas.Thc 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 


* C'«mp, Lieutenant A B H Campbell, 
J-lie Queen s o^\n C'lmerou Highlanders 


Donorary Aide de Camp Subadar-Major Saidar 
B ihadur Nainsing Mall, i d s jr 

^cSr Subadar Krishna Lai 


Doimary Aide de Camp, Lt Col J P Moran, 

SECRFTAREES, FTC TO GOVERNMENT 
Chief Secretary, J a Dawson, OIE, ics 

^TirRhoofs!lTs"‘ Revenue), 


w (Transferred Depart 

ments), H G DennchVjirs 


Conservator of Forests, Assam, A. 3 W Milroj 

fi ' 

Commissioner of Breiso, Registrar of Joint Sloe) 
Companies, Assam, C S Mullan, i C s 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Leqai 
Affairs and Administrator General, M H B 
Lethbridge, ICS 

Inspector-General of Police, T P. M 
O Callaghan, C i L 

Director of Public Instruction, D E Roberti 
(offg) 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons 
Col J P Cameron, ciE, csi 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Col T D Munson 

Chief Engineer, E P Burke 


^Governors 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K c S i , K OJ E , 
1921 

Sir Wilham Sinclair Mams, kosi,koie, 1922 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K 0 s i , K c i E , 1925 
Sir William James Reid, k C i E , c s I , 1925 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K 0 “i 1 1 
cur, 1927 

Sir Michael Keane, R C.S i,, c,i r , 1932, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’bl? Maulavl T’aizniir Ali 

The Hon’ble MauIaM Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Kt 

The Ilon’ble Mr A J Lame, C i E , i C s 


(President) 
j- (Ex officio) 


Names 


Constituency by 'uhich elected 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


ThcBe-v J T M Niohols-Roj 

Babu Sanat Kumar Das 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti 

Babu Blrcndra Lai Das 

Babu Kahcharan Muchi 

Eai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaiidhiiri 

Babu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhun 

Ranu Chiratan Mochi 

Mr Sasanka Mohan Das 

Kumar Pramathesh Chandra Barua 

Srfjut Rohmi Kumar Chaudhun 

^rijiit Bepin Chandra Chose 

Bai Bahadur Raj am Kanta Chaudhun 

^1 Sahib Dalira Chandra Ban 

kiimar Bhupendra Naraiii Deb 

Srijut Brindaktn Chandra Gosuami 

Srijut Jogendra Nath Gohaui 

Srijut Kasi Nath Saikia 

SrijiRMohendraNath Goham 

Bai Bahadur Nilambir IDatta 

Sniut Saraesuar Barua 

The Hon'blc Maulavi Abdul Hamid 

Haji Idris ^li Parlaskar 

Vacant 

Maiilaii Munarrar Ah 

Maulaad Abdur Rahim Chaudhurv 

Maulaa'i Saijid Abdul Mannan 

Maulai 1 Abdul Khalique Chaudhurj j 

Mau aal Mahmud Ah 

mulaai Abual ilazid Ziaoshshams 

aiau a\ 1 Mizanar Rahman 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed 


The Ilon’ble Maulavi Paizniir Ah 

I 

Mr E S Boffea 
arc Hockcnhuil 
^ ® Cooper 

^ Mcathcotc 

•ilie Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua 


Shillong (General Urban) 


Silchir (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Hailakandi 

ditto 

Svlhet Sadar 

ditto 

Sunamganj 

ditto 

Habiiganj (North) 

ditto 

nabiiganj (South) 

ditto 

South Sjlhet 

ditto 

Karimganj 

ditto 

Dhiibri 

ditto 

Gaiihati 

ditto 

Goalpara 

ditto 

Barpata 

ditto 

Tezpur 

ditto 

Maiigaldai 

ditto 

Nowgong 

ditto 

Sibsagar 

ditto 

Jorhat 

ditto 

Golaghat 

ditto 

Dibrugarh 

ditto 

North Lakhimpur 

ditto 

Svlhet Sadr (North) (iluhammadaii I^urai) 

Cachar 

ditto 

Svlhet Sadr (South) 

ditto 

Sunamganj 

ditto 

Habiganj (North) 

ditto 

Habicanj (South) 

ditto 

South S> Ihet 

ditto 

Karimganj 

ditto 

Dliiibri 

ditto 

Goalpara cum South Sal- 

ditto 


mara Thann 
Kamiup and Darrang 
cum Nowgong 
Sibsagar nim Lakhimpur 
Assam Valley Planting 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Surma Vail"! Plant ne 
Ditto 

Commerce '•nd Industry 


ditto 

ditto 


3 

C 


\ Cosgr 
P Burke 
K Rhode 


C I r 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 
Officials 

I S P Dos 11 
D E Roberts 


^ on -Officials 


'"aajui 1 1 Atul Rri'hna Bliattaihan 1 

Srijut Mabuidr* LalDi^ 

Khan Sahib JlaUaii Jluliaiiimad "M I'^hrai 
Pu Sahib pi ,n Mob in Das 


Rea Tanuram Saikl 1 representing the labouring 
ciavtc' 

Subidar aiajor '=ardir I ahadur TaiiBur l.ami, 
O U I , IPS'! (rciirt'tutiiig tlie inlubitaiits 
of Raikvard Tnct') 

Khan Lahadur Maulaii Ktrauial Ah lorhat 


Baluchistan 


BiUiclihlnn \n nn oblonR strrtch ot coiintri 1 
occtipvlnR tlio cTtrcinr wr«t/'rn co-n'r of tli'' 
Imllnit Ltnplrc It la dUIclcd Into thrr(' intiln 
dhiMons (1) British Baluchl«tnn «lth on nn'-x 
of P,470 square miles conslsllnc of tract* a« 
signed to the British Qo^ eminent h% trcat> 
In 1879 (2) Agcnc> Territories s^lth nn area 

of 41,34') square miles compo' d of tracts whirl) 
hftse, from time to time, been ncqulre<l b\ 1< a*' 
or otherwise brought under control and pheecl 
dlrcctl} uilder British olHeers, nnd (3) the 
Nnthc States of Knlst and I as B<Ms wltli nn 
area of 80,410 square mlhs llie Broslnce 
embraces nn area of 134,018 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 It contains 
808,017 inhabitants 

Tlio countrj, which Is almost ssholh moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of rangi s connt ctlng 
the Safcrl Koh with the hill sjstem of Southern 
Ptrsia It thus forms n watershed the drain 
age of which enters the Indus on the cast nnd 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west It makes its wa> to the Inland 
lakts which form so large n feature of Cenlrnl 
Asia Hugged, barren, sun burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and Bton> plains, the pre 
vailing colour of wiilch Is a monotonous sight 
But this Is redeemed In places b> level vnllois 
of considerable size in which Irrigation enables 
much cultivation to bo carried on nnd rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 

Tho political connection of the Britlsli Gov- 
ernment w'ith Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War In 1830 , 
It was traversed by tho Army of tho Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect tho British lines of communication 
The districts of Knchi, Quetta and Mnstung 
t,he Amir of Afghanistan 
and 1 olitical Oiheers were appointed to admi 
nistor the country At tho close of tho First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew nnd these 
districts vvero assigned to tho Khan of Knlat 
ine founder of tho Baluchistan Province ns 
it now ovists was Sir Kobert Sandemnn who 
close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brnbui Cliicfs into a close con 
federacy In tho Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Tlial Cliotlnli 
were hmded over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Ilobcrt 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence 

Industries 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
nnd its rainfall is evceedingly irregular and 
scanty Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
\ year In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall !• about 5 Im-lri dctfravlng In sorl’ 
CVS* 1 to 3 nic m,aJo’P> o' the indUenon* 
population arc dependent for their llvcllh(v>l 
on agriculture, rare of nnlnal« and p-ovB'on 
of tranvport Themajorll/Of thrAfghannri 
til* BaInrJi nvariile, cuPlva'e thrlr own lan!» 
The Ilrahnls dhllle agriculture and pnfer a 
pavloral life Prevloin to the advent of the 
llritl'h, llf< anl prop- rt} were so In'eoirr tint 
the rultivator vn* fortunate It he rrap-d Ms 
harve’i' Tho rstahlldunent of pence ard 
sccurlt> ha* been arcompaiilcd bv a marked 
txtenvUm of agriculture which account* for 
the incrca*' In the numlier* of the purclj 
cultivating cla«»f * Thr Mrl.rnn(oa*tl* famoa* 
for the quant!t> nnd nnalltv of It* fsh nnd 
the Indnvtrj 1* eoriVantls developing 1 riilt it 
ovtcnivelj grown in the highlands and the 
export la Inert a*lng c 

IMucatlon Islmr'arted In 108 public sdiool* of 
nil kind* VMtb7,bf)j sibolar* Thrrc 1* a dis- 
tinct dc*lre for ulucallon amongst the more 
cnllgbtened lieadmen Totind about Qmtt* and 
otlur ctiilri'* l)ut on the wliolc education or 
tho dtslre of It lin* made little or iio advance In 
the oiitlvliig dl«tricl* Coal 1* inlnid at Miatlgh 
nnd Ilnriial on the Sind Pishin Ilallwnv and 1[} 
thcBolnn Pa** llic output of coal In 1929 30 
was 10,959 ton* Chromite I* extracted in the 
Zhoh District near Illndubagli Tlie cbroroc 
output fcli off owing to iKiorcr demand BIwc 
stone is quarried in small quantities The 
output of chroinlto during 1020 30 amounted 
to 17,000 tons 

^ Administration 

Tho head of tho local administration 1* the 
olHccr stvied Agent to tho GoaLmor-Gcncralano 
Clilef Commissioner Ficxt in rank comes the 
Kovenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration nnd exercises the functions 
of a High Court ns Judicial Comml'wioncr oi 
tho Province Tlio kcjnoto of ndmlnlstra 
tlon in Baluchistan is self government b> the 
tribesmen, ns far ns may bo, by means of their 
Tirgns or Councils of Lldcrs along tlio ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence oi 
wlilcli is tho satisfaction of tho aggrlcv cd anu 
tho Bcttlcmcnt ot tlio fend, not rotallafion on 
tho aggressor or tlio vlndictlvo punishment 
of a crime The district lev Ics play nn iinou* 
truslvebnt invaluable part in the work of tlie 
Civil administration not only in watcli and ware 
and tUo investigation of crime, but also in tlie 
carrying of tlio mails, tlio serving of processes 
and other mlsccllnncous work In addition to 
tlicso district levies there are ordinarily D*rce 
irregular Corps in tho Province tlie Zlioe 
Militia the Mckran Levy Corps and tlio Chnga* 
Levy Corps Fundamentally the Province is n^ 
self supporting the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds 
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Aden. 


j 


Adch the fltst ilc^v territory added to Siipph nnips for distributing uatcr by pipe 
the Empire iftet the iccesBlon of Queen \ iLtoria connections to houses hi\e been Inid it Cntcr 
Its acquisition nns the outcome of an outrage and .-cacral of the prnatc houses liaac been 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers connected to thcinains The question of lijing 
and cten of a British Indian bupgalon a\reckcd a separate Matcrnialnto Tanahi has had the 
in the neighbourhood Kcgotiations haaing prcliminarj consideration of the E\ccuthe 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the Committee of the Aden Settlement Drainage 
Goa eminent of Bombay despatched a force systems at Tanahi and Crater haao been 
under Major Baillic nliich captured Aden on completed 
January 19th, 1830 

Climate — The average temperature of tlie 
Aden is nn c\tinct volcano, five miles long station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
and tliree broad, jutting out to sea much ns range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about "ith variations up to 102 The lulls betu cen the 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by monsoons in May and September arc very 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground The highest oppressive But Aden is usually free from 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that siir- infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
rounds the old Crater wliicli constitutes Aden absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
is 1,725 feet above sea level Bugged spurs, soil and the purity of the drinking water consti 
with vaUeys between, radiate from the centre tute eflicicnt safeguards against manv maladies 
to the circumference of the crater The penin- common to tropical countries The annual 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, rainfall varies from i inch to 81 inches, with an 
was obtained by' purchase in 1868 and the irregular average of 3 inches 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 

miles in extent, was subsequently purchased . , ^ ruipf* 

pr^oM^ion^Tr' 'Vn"%^Tflm“ n“'''pUdaTon" of the Aden°liXland am in p^rotection treaty 
Kched to°Aden is'thfS ofTo^ [jfof 

square miles.in extent, in the Straits of Bab el thr Aden ^otectorate ^I^^ 19^ an 


Mandeb at the entrance to the Bed Sea The . "/;■ — *• - - - , 

Kuna Muria islands, which were acquired from Anglo-Xiirkish Boundary Ccmmissira siot 

the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, were attached ISon 

to tllG A dpn iiTitil 10^1 t\Viot» tliAv OCtWBCn tllC AqCII xTOtCCtOr^tS *1110 tllC (tlicnj 

\seTG transferred to the control of' the British 


Besidcnt in the Persian Gulf 


opposite Penm, to the river Bana, some 29 miles 
north east of Dliala', and thence nortli east 
to the Great Desert (Bub’ al Khali) Tins 


The whole extent of the Aden Settlement 1° ^ . '’'V 

including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman a * + n ^ nf 

and Pcrim, is approximately 80 square mdes ftotectorate and the territories of 

The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little nn 

Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Pcrim to have a 

population of 48,338 The population of Penm Pxv 

is 1,700 largely dependent on the Coal Depot Y 

maintained there by a commercial firm stretches eastwards to include the Hadhramaut 

I and the territories of the Sultan of Qishii, 

The language of the Settlement is Arabie bordering upon Oman, and comprises in all 

Ilf. .1 ^4-u^t. A. — X nfioiif. Ofin coiinro Tniloc 


but Ee\cril other Asiatic tongues are spoken' 
The population is chiefly Arab The chief! 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 


about 42,000 square miles 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 


and dhow building The crops of the tribal **0 island about 1,382 square mdes in extent 
country adjoimng are jowar, sesamum a htiip ^>’"5 off Cape Guardafui on the African coast 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and’ a iBtiP Sokotra is included in the Aden Protectorate 
mdigo In th4 lulls, wheat madder fn,,T by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
coffee and a considerable quantity of w’ax imi *be British Government in 1886 its population 
honey are obtained The difficult problem is said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
of water supply Jns recently been solved and fishing on the coast TheAden Protectorate 
An artesian supplv of fresh water has beim vvhich is under thei control of the Besident and 
obtained at Sheikh Othman Earlv in 19^4 Commander m Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet Colonial Office, is not directly administered, 
viiter was found at a depth of 1,545 feet Ihe since the withdnwal of a small British 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore Carnson from Dhala’ in 1906 no military posts 
at 750 gallons per hour A second bore was maintained in tribal territory 

started in 1928 29 and proved more productive 

than the first live more bores have since Administration — The administration o 
been sunk, but tw o Mres omy are m operation Aden w as formerly directly under the Gov ern 
at present and arc sufticient to meet the require ment of Bombay, but new arrangements cam£ 
ments of the public and shipping Bore water into operation in 1928 The Imperial Govern- 
has practically replaced condensed water ment is now responsible for the mihtary and 



The Home Government 


political situation in Aden and the Aden 
Protectorate The settlement of Aden itself 
remains undjr the Go\emmcnt of India The 
financial settlement required bv this dltisinn 
of authoritj provides for the pajmient by India 
to Imperial Iletemios of £250,000 a > car for three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a sear 
The larger amount is considerabh less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian rc\ ciiues 
under the former ssstem of control 
The admiiustratiae control of the Settlement 
of Aden was transferred from the Ilombaj 
Government on 1st April 1032, when Aden 
was formed into a separate proalnco under the 
direct control of the Goa eminent of India | 
The administration is \ ested in a Chief 
Commissioner who is also Resident and Com- 
mander-in Chief Since the introduction oi the 
dual control referred to aboa e, the Resident s 
post IS to be held alternatiaelj lia an Ofiiocr 
of the Indian Service and a member of the 
Colonial Sera ice Tlic llistricf of Vden Court 
IS the Colonial Court of Admiraltj under Act 
XVI of 1891, and its procedure as such is regnlnt» 
ed ba the proaisions of the Colonial Courts 
of the Admiriltv Act, 1890 ("lO and 54 Vic 
Chapter 27) Tlie laaas in force in tlio Settlement 
are generally ^peaKing tliose in force in India 
supplemented on certain points bj special 
regulations to suit local conditions The 
management of the port is under the control 
of a Board of Trustees formed in 1888 The 
principal business of the Port Trust in recont 
years has been the deepening of the harbour 
so as to allow aessels of large size to enter and 
leave at all states of the tide Tlio polioo 
force, consisting of land, harbour and armed 
police, has been reorganised 
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Chief Conwnfsioiier and liesident and 

Commander in-CIncf, Lieutenant Colonel 
B R Reillj, Cl r , 0 b e 

Officer Commanding British Forces, Group 

Captain C F A Portal, D S 0 , W c 

Dislrut and Sessions Juihje, E M osfon, I,C s 

Pohltcal Secretary, R S Champion 

Chairman of the Fort Trust and Settlement, 
Lieutenant-Colonel D S Johnston, 0 i r 

Cud Secretary, Major H G Rivett-Carnac 

Cud Adnumstrahic Medical Officer, Foil 
Health Offccrand Mediral Officer tie F G 
Hospital — Lieut Colonel E S Plnpson, 
n s 0 , IMS 

Commandant of Foliee, Jl II Haslam.Jr 
Goiernment Agent, Ferim, C Davey 

The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea about 
200 miles north of Perim was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1915, and is admini- 
stered bj tlic Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of thp 
Chief Commissioner of Aden It has an area 
of 22 square miles and a population of about 
2,200 A quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the East js maintained 
on the island under the joint control of tho 
Government of India and tho Government of 
tho Dutch East Indies 

Cud Administrator, Captain G, V Wickham, 
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The Home Government. 
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The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
won of the governing board of the old 
Last India Company The aflairs of the 
Mmpany were originally managed by the 
of Ihrectora and the General Court 
of Proprietors In 1784 Parliament established 
rif of Control, with full power and autho 
nty to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India By de- 
8*^^® the number of the Board was reduced 
1 ^ powers were exercised by the President, 
the hneal precursor of the Secretary of State 
lor India With modifications this system 
1858, when the Jilutmy, followed 
h ^^nmption of the Government of India 
iZj demanded a complete change 

1 i. (merged in the con- 

fol', t S? measure passed m 1915) the Secre- 
* State is the constitutional ad\ iser of the 
matters relating to India He 
^ generally all the powers and duties 
formerly vested either in the Board 
or In the Company, the Directors 
Secret Committee in respect qf the 
SRvernjiient and revenges of fq^ia, 


The Secretary of State 

Until the Reform Act of 1019 came Into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to gi\ c orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified, only in exceptional clrcumstanpes 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where thp Government 
and the Begislature of India are in agreement 

Of the Wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility, others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for spme 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting st a meeting 
is required The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years q® tp the rejqtjons qf tfjp Secretary pf 
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state with hi” Council, anillic liofl fuller power ( 
than in the piit to prescribe tiic manner in ; 
which business is to ho transacted Thoupli i 
in practica tlio Council meets wcekiv (Ba\e i 
in vacation periods) this lias ceased to he a 
statutor\ requirement, tlio law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once In 
every month 

The India Council 

The number of members of the Council wn‘ 
reduced b\ tiic Act to not less tlian clpht and 
not more than 12, tiic Sccrctarv of State being 
free to appoint within tliose limits llie period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 veara, though 
the Secrotarv of State maj , for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re appoint a member for another 
live years Half the Council must ho persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £000 for anv 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India Lord Morloj opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1017 
the number of Indian members has been three 

Associated with the Sccrctarv of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known ns the 
India Office, liouscd at ■Whitehall Appoint 
ments to the establishment arc made bj tlie 
Secretary of State in Council, and arc subject to 
the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
all respects 

In the post the whole cost of the India Office 
ins been borne bv the revenues of India, ex 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contrl 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year The 
total cost now' IS about£230 000 In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretar> 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlav' needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Wliitehall Is 
met from British revenues, agencj functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office admimstrativ e expenses is about £115 000 

The High Commissionership 
The financial readjustment was accom 
panied b> a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India In the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments Prom 
October 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern-, 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the pavment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions the recruit 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I C S 
and Porest probationers after first appoint 
ment the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave repatriation 


of dc“fltulc lascars, Fnlc of Government of 
India publications, etc The stall of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off tlip Tlinmes fn Belvedere Bond, Lambeth 
Tlio High Commissioner and tlie rest of 
the stall, arc at India Hoiist , Aidwjch, M C 2, 
built to the design'- of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for ronstnictlon and cqulpmmt of £321,000 
Till n could 1)( no question of adopting a dls 
tlnctlj OrI( ntal sijie for the exterior, but there 
arccnougli Indian featurfs of ornamentation to 
proclaim tin Eastern association of the place 
vlorcovcrthi 7.,xhIbItion Hall (tvpicall> Indian 
in d(sign) ins five windows on two sides for 
displaj. specimens of tlio arts, craft ard com 
mcrcc of India 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven rnembors of each 
Hoilso to keep parliament in clo’cr touch with 
Indian niralrs but the sj sfcm Ins not flourLheo 
in the last few jears 

INDIA orncE 
Sccrctnn' of State 

ThcBt Hon Sir Samuel lloarc, Bt , occ, 
f. ( s T , c Ji 0 , sn> { 

Permanent Under-Sccrctnry of State 

Sir 1 Indlatcr Stewart, K <’ n , KOir, csi, 
II, I) 

Parliamentary Under Secretory of State 
11 A Biilkr, VI r 

Deputy Under Sccretnrj of State 
Sir I,ouls J Kershaw , K r S I , C i r 

Assistant Under-Sccretnrics of State 
lo D B akcl> , c n 
Sir Cecil II Kisch, K c i F , c n 

Council 

fir Iteglimld A Mint, K c si , K c I r 

Sir Campbell Jlliodcs, c n i 

Sir Henry It licclcr K C s I , K 0 I E 

Colonel Sir Umar Hajat Khan, iv c I E , c B E , 

Jl V 0 , V p 0 

Sir Denis deS Brav, K o S 1 , K 0 i e , C B E 
Sir Henri Strakosch our 
Sir Bcginald I It Glancv , K C i E , o s i 
Sir Charles A Tegart, 0 s i , o i F . vi v o 
Sir Atul C Chatterjee, ccie,eosi 

Clerk o/ Vit Council L D "Wakelv C b 
Deputy Clerl. of the Councxl J A Simpson 
Primte ’ieerelary to the Secretary of State 
. - ‘-TV D Croft, 0 I E 

; Assistant Prtiaie Secretary P P Turnbull 
Parhamentary Prnale Secretary C 31 Patrick, 
, VI V 

: Political A -D -C to the Secretary of State 
Lieut -Col IV G Neale, 0 I E 
Assl to ditto O Gruzelier, M V 0 
Private Secretary to Permanent Under Secretary 
of State HAP Itiimbold 
I Private Secretary lo Parly Under Secretary 
i A P Jlorlei 
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Heads of Dcpaitments 
» Secrftaeifs 

Pinancjal Pi, H A Cuter, crnT 
Montentli, 0 V 0 , o a E , F L Grist (Actg ) 
6 H Bn\ter, CActing) 

Public and Judicial Sir Ytrnoii Dnuson, 
K C I F , 11 T Peel, M c t Acting) 

Military Jlxjor Gencril Sir T P S D Cole 
ridge, K 0 E , 0 ''I r , n s 0 

Personal Assi'^tanl Col G L Pepx s, c n , r s o 
Joint Secrelari/ S K Brown c E , c v o 
Staff Officer attached Col J C '\Incno, DSO 
Political J C Wnlton, C E , Ji c , P T 
Pitrick 

Pconoimc and Oicrseas E T Turner, oef 
Seriices and General and Lstabhshment Officer, 
r W H Smith, OIF 

Accountant-General, Sidney Turner, C e r , r I A 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Admimstrators-General in India 
Record DFPARTitFNT — Supermtendc it of Re- 
cords W T Ottcwill, jr B E 
Auditor W A. Sturdj , c E r 

Miscchancous Appointments 
Government Director of Indian Railuatj Com- 
panies R JIou lirij 
Asst to ditto W Guild, 0 B F 
Librarian (Vacant) 

As't Librarian H N Randle, D rii , 'll A 
Sul -Librarian J M Smallwood, m k 
P resident of Medical Board for the BiaminaUon 
of Officers of toe Indian Sen ires and Adti'^cr 
to the Secretary of Stale on Medicilnialtcri 
Maj -Gen Sir f IV B Jfegiw, k c 1 1 
Members of the Medical Board Lt -Col G MST 
C Smith, c II G , Lt -Col II R Button 0 T r 
Legal Adnser and Solicitor to Sccretanj of Slate 
SirHeihcitG Pc u son ^ 

Asst Solicitor F R Marten, 0 B F 
Information Officer H MacGregor 
Ordnance Consulting Officer C ol C E 'X incs, 

high COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldw 3 eh, IV C 2 

The High Commissioner Sir Bhupondra Nath 
Mitra, Kosi,koie,oee 
Personal Assistant Y J G Eaxrcs 
Priiate Secretary \Y. M Mather, Ji B E 
Deputy High Commissioner A M Green, I C s , 

0 1 E 

Ohief Accounting Officer G H Stoker, CIE, 
0 B E 
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Secretary, General Department R E 
Montpomcr 3 

Indian Trade Commissioner Sir H A F 
Lindsaa , ic c i r o B E 
Deputy ditto H S Malik, I 0 S 

Sccictary, Education Department T Qna3’le, 
D LiTT (Bond ) 

Store Depaitmsnt Depot at Belvedeie 
Rond, Lambeth, S E 1. 

Director-General Lieut -Col Sir Stanle)' Paddon 
C I F , 0 I II 1 

Director of Purchase R R Howlett 
Dirulor of Inspection F E Benest, M i E E. 

Sect etai ICS of State for India 

Assumed 

charge 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Dcrbi ) 1358 

Sir Cliarles M ood, Bart (Viscount Halifax) 1859 

EirldeGrcy .and Ripon (Marquess of 

Ripon) 18CG 

Viscount Cranborne (Marquees of Salisbury) 180G 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart (Earl of 
Iddcslcigh) 1807 

Duke of Arg)’!! 1868 

JIarquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook 1878 

Slarqiiis of Hartmgton ( Duke of Devon- 
shire) 1880 

Earl of Kimberly 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill 1885 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1892 

H H Fowler (Viscount Woherhampton) 1894 
Lord George F Hamilton 1895 

St John Brodnek (Viseount Midleton) 1903 
John Morlev (Viscount Morles ) 1905 

The Ear) of Crewe (Marquess) 1911 

An-iten Cliamberlain 1915 

B S Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

Lord Olivier 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 

W Wedgwood Bonn 1929 

Sir Samuel Hoaro 1931 
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The Indian States. 


Ihe area enclosed within the houndarlos of ] 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popuia- ' 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one fifth 
of the human race But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States is 075,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 18 square miles, 
and *he Simla Hill States, which are little more 
tlian small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, uith a population of 
thirteen millions They include the inhospi- 
table regions of 'Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mjsore, rich in 
agricultural Health, and Kashnilr, one of the 
most faaoured spots on the face ot the 
globe 

Relations with the Paramount Power 


of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensile pos 
sessions On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has liad to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovcrnment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority , but 
always with tlie undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of 
heirs 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States arc thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer The Chiefs have, without excep 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without aud a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers The Fa~a 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States Tlie in 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses 
sions To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousic 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would 'be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and ot Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
ment of its rulers Tlien came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
doTnimons of tlie India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of pohey 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
^low no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Natne Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government ” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no cnsroachment on the area under Indian 
rule bj the Goiernmcnt of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op 
posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that tile traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
Q]d Hindu ruling hqu^e In 1911 fhe Maharajqh 


habitants of the Indian States ere the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects arc free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities , they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tne per 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power whicn 
acts for them In all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their m 
ternal authority The suzerain also intervenes 
v^en the internal peace of their territories 
is' seriously threatened Pinally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
tyhiiB secure a share in the commerce, the rail 
ways, the ports, and the markets of Britisn 
India Except in rare cases applied to marl 
time states, they liave freedom of trade with 
British India although they lev y their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the Britisn 
Government, 

Obligations of Indian States 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an o'bligation not to enter into relationa 
with foreign nations or other states, tb® 

authority of their rulers has no existence out 
side their territories Their subjects outsiae 
their dominiorw become for all intents aM 
purposes British subjects Where toroi^ 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Pbtt®‘ 
must act so that no just cause of offence ^ 
given by its subordinate alhc= All 
States alike are under an obligation to w®r 
to the British every question of dispute wim 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian Stotcr 
have no use for a military establishment otiie 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their militar 
forces, their equipment and aTmamcnb 
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prescribed by the Paramount Power Althcugb 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha 
rajah Is absolute, logic and public ojinion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
‘ Gov ernmont of India is not precluded from 
stepping In to set right such serious abuses j 
in a Native Government as may threaten anj 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb 
anoo, nor from assuming temporal y charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so" Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament Where 
the law’ of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other speeifled persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
b> the British courts which possess it The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where can 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jiirisdic 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil | 
station is exercised by the suzerain power j 

Political Officers 

Tno powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule reside iu the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Eesident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
llcsidents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Gov emment 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States They are expected to advlfe 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which thej mav 
bo consulted Political Agents are similarly 
emplojed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in the petty states’ 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Ag^t arc usuallv’ entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they he 
All qiie«tions relating to the Indian States 
arc under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
01 tile Governor-General 

Closer Partnership 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
laramount Power and the Indian States Into 
harmonv Special care has been de- 
r education of the sons of Ruling 
v-mefs, first b> the emplojmcnt of tutors, and 
by the establishment of special 
♦ir, pose Theso are now es- 

,, “I f't Ajmere Rajkot, Indore and La- 
‘1°'’®, Tl'c Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
flolira Dun, Imparts militarv 
vraining to the scions of the ruling cliicfs and 


noble families The spread of higher educa- 
tion has plabed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Umv'ersities In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share In the 
burden of Imperial defence Follownng on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Army These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops , but are now designated 
Indian State Forces they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians , but they are 
inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men , their armament Is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Cluefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States The new policy was 
authontatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said — 

“Our policy IS, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference In the internal affairs of the 
Native States But in guaranteemg their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking the r 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the impernj Government 
has assumed a certam degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule 
There are also certain matters in winch it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole ns well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own 
affairs 
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HYDERABAD 

0 


The I\hz<am exerciser full so\ercisntJr within 
Ills dominions grants titles and has the power 
of life and de ith oi cr his Suhiccts Kcfotc 1919, 
the Go% eminent consisted of a Prime Mmistci 
responsible to the !Ni7^ni, A\ith Assistant "Mnustcr, 
but an Executne Council w is established wliicli 
now consists of seven mcinbcis A Legisntixc 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official, 6 non official, and 2 cxtiaoidmarj, 
IS responsible for making laws The idimms 
tration is carried on b> a regular sxstcin of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India The State is dnided into two 
diMSions — Telingana and klahratw ira — la 

districts and 103 Talukas Local Bo mis arc 
constituted in each Distiict and Taluk i The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and sih er coins and a 1 irge note issue 
The rupee, know n as the Osmam i Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian iiipee it an 
aierage ratio of 116 10 3 to 100 Thcic is i 
State postal ser\iee and stamps for internal 
puiposes The Auam maintains his owai aiinj 
consisting of 19,759 troops ol g ill i inks of which 
7,200 are classed as regular troops and 12,559 as 
irregiilai In addition to these, there arc two 
battihons of Imperial Sen ice Troops, 1,052 
strong 


Finance — Hyderabad State is bj’’ far the 
w ealthiest of the Indian States, hax ing a rei cmie 
ID its own currency of about 8 Jr crores, which is 
anproximately the same as that of the Central 
ITonnces and Bilnr and Orissa and double 
that of arn other State After nnnj Mcissi- 
tudes, Its hnances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from which a resene of eight crores 
has been built up This is being used paitly 
as a sinking fund for the redemption debt and 
partlj for the development of the resources 
of the State The Budget cstim ites foi the pre- 
sent year show a levemie of 802 21 lakhs under 
scryce heads ind an expenditure of 785 00 
lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development, famine insurance and reserve for 
reorganisation The capitil expenditure pio 
pamme provides for an expenditure of 00 81 
lakhs which includes 21 Ol laklis for completion 
m large irrigation projects and 26 07 lakhs 
for open hue works and road motor transport 
loV? nith a cash balance of 221 14 

int 1 i" IS expected to be about 112 83 

The Government 

loans stand at 115 for longterm issues 

Production and Industry — The principal 
iiidustrj of the State is agriculture, which 
maint nns 5( per cent of the population ihn 
common svstem of lind tenure is ryotw in 
About 55 per tout of tin, tot il irea is diicctlv 
ulmimstered b> the State T it rest toiisisb- 
of iinvate estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Kizam, winch comprise about o it tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles The totil land 
revenue is over 3 crores The piincipil food 
crops irc millet md ncc , the st iplc monev 
crops cotton, wliidi is grown cxteiisivclj on the 
black cotton soils, ind oilseeds Hj dcrabad is 
well known for its 0 loram cotton winch is the 


longest stajilo indigenous cotton in Ihdia T1 
tot il urea under cotton exceeds 3V million acre 
Hydcnbad possesses the most southerly i 
the Indian coll mines and tile whole of soiithci 
Indii is dependent on it for such coal as 
traiispoitcd bv nil The cliief mine is situate 
at Smgarem, which is not fir from Bezvvad 
junction oil the Calcutta Aladras line Tiiu 
chief iinmifactiirmg iiidustij is based on the 
cotton iirodiiccd in the State There arc four 
1 irgc mills 111 existence and others arc likely 
to be cst ibhshcd, while ibout one third of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand looms There arc about 310 ginning 
picssmg and decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the tot il number of factories (as definca 
in the Hj dcrabad Factory Act) of ill kinds 
m the St vtc being 402 The Shiinbad Cement 
Co which has been established at Slialnbad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula llailvvav line, not far 
from M adi, supplies the whole of southern India 
with cement and h is at present an annualoutput 
of 131,108 tons 

f 

Taxation — Apirt from the land revenue 
which, as stated ibovc, brings m about 3 Oj 
crores, the main sources of tax ition arc cxci=e 
ind customs The receipts from each are 
ostimitcd for the present vear at 107 Jaklis 
and 106 lakhs respcctivch After these tome 
interest on investments (52 lakhs), nilwajs 
(62 lakhs) ind Bcrar rent (29 lakhs) The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad lalown 
dutj of 5 per cent on all Imports and 
exports 

^Communications — One lumclrcd and thirtv 
seven miles of broid gauge line from Bombaj 
to Madias traverse the State, also 33 miles oi 
met! e gauge line fiom klasulipatain to Mannagoa 
fit W idi, on this section, the bioad gauge svstem 
of the Kizim s State Bailw vy tikes off md run 
lung cast through Hyderab id City and Warangil 
rcacbos the Calcutta-Madras hue at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles From Ka/ipct, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bclhrsnan 
strikes north thus prov iding the shortest route 
between Madras and Dellu From Secunderabau 
the metre gauge Godaven Valley railwaj runs 
north w est for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 
to Calcutta A metre gauge hne also runs soutii 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar 
to the border and is now linked np witn 
Kurnool on the Madras and Southern Maliratm 
Bailw ly Branch lines exist from Puma to 
Hingoli, Parbham to Purh-Vaijn ith Kanpal i to 
Kothagudium aitJ Yikhaiabad to Bidar, vvlucii 
last vv is exten led to Piirli-Viijnith Thus, witi 
bnucli hues, theie are now 805 miles of broau 
gauge and 650 of the metre gauge m the State 
The Barsi Light B ulway owns a short extension 
from Eiirdwadi on the Bomhay-Madras hne to 
Litnr m Osraanabad District The Eiyin = 
Guirantced State Bailw ay was worked by n 
coinjnny until April, 1930, when it was put 
chased by the Nizim’s Government Dw 
ro id system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well considered programme 
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Education — The Osimnn UnuersiU it 
Hyderabad winch marlvS a new departure 111 
Indian educa-^on, imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the mediinn of Urdu, Eiighsli 
being taught as a compulsory language It 
has three Pirst Grade Colleges, four Intermediate 
Colleges, a Medical College, an Lngineenng 
College and a Training College for teachers The 
Nizam’s College atUjderabad (first giade), is 
howc\er, affiliated to the Madras Cni\crsit\ 
In 1931-32 the total number of educational 
Institutions were 4, ">10, the number of Primarj 
schools in particular liaaing been largely 
increased 


Executive Council — Eaja Eajajan Eajah 
Sir Kislien Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus 
Salt math OCIE, President Nawab Wahud 
Bowl ih Bahadur, Education, Sfedical and Mlh- 
taij Departments , Jfcmbers NawabStr AKbar 
Ilvdari Finance and Bailwaj Member, Lt -Col 
Sii K n Chene\ i\ Trench, c I r , o B E , Bev enue 
and Police Mcmb.r, Nawab Lutfud Dowlah 
Biliidur, Tiidicial Member, Nawab Aqueel, 
Tung B iliadur. Public B orhs Member Naw ab 
Mahdi Yar Jimg Bahadur, Political Member 

British Rcsuhnt — The Hon’ble Mr D G 
Mickcuzic Cli 


MYSORE 


The State of Mjsorc is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency e\ccpt on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dliarwar and North Canara 
respectii civ and towards the south-west b\ 
Coorg it has two natural divisions each with i 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the w est and the w idc spreading 
vallevs and plains (the maidan) on the cast The 
State has on area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that ofthaCiMland Mil tarv Station of 
Bangalore and’*a population of 0,557,302 of 
whom over 92 per cent are Hindus Kannada 
IS the language of the State 
History — 'The ancient history of the countn 
IS varied and interesting Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enslmned in the great Indian epics, the Raina- 
jana and the Mahabharata Coming down to 
historical times, the north eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B C Jlysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasti From 
about the third to the eleventn centurv A D 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas w ere driven oul5 
early m the twelfth centurj by the Hovsalas, 
^ indigenous dv nasty w ith its capital at 
Halebid The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the earlv part of the fourteenth century Mj - 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mr sore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vi'ayanagar,the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565 In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ah and then his son, Tippu 
1799, on the fall of Senngapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty m the person Of Maharaja Sn 
Jtnshnaraja Wadajar Bahadur III Owing to 
^dsurrcctions that broke out in some paits 
M country the management w as assumed by 
Uie British Government in 1831 In 1881 the 
restored to the dynasty in the person 
°‘,“ri Chamarajendra Wadajar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid dow n in 
an Instrument of Transfer That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr (afterwards Sir) K Sesha- 
^ S I , as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a btate of great prosperity Ho died in 1894, ! 


and was succeeded bj' the present ruler 
His Highness Sn Krishnarajeiidra Wadmr 
Bahadur, QOSI, gbe, who was installed 
in 1902 In No% ember 1913 the Instrument or 
Transfer was replaced bv a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore In 1927, the Go\crnment of India 
remitted in perpetuity Es 10^ lakhs of the 
annual subsidy which till then had stood at 
Its 35 lakhs 

Administration — The Citv of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore is the 
Admmistratne headquarters His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authonty in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
two Members of Council The High Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Eepresentatne Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council The Ecpresentative Assembly wa" 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its pow ers and functions hay e 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Eepresentativo Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and gnen a 
definite place in the constitution by^ the promul- 
gation of the Eepresentativo Assembly Eegula- 
tion XVni of 1923 The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
xote and standing as candidates for election 
has been remoy ed The priy ilege for moy ing 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and » t 
interpellating Government The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new tases and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislatiye Council Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to bo 
summoned only for Government business 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non official members The Council 
whicli exercised the privileges of interpeUation , 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
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Hj'dro-Electnb and Irrigation Works — 
The mcr Caiivery in its course tlirough the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of SivaSamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed m the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric powet, to the extent of about 
12,000 H P for supplying pou er mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mming Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protectmg 
the existmg supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Erishnarajasagara Beservoir” 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up t-c 46,000 H P will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought The new Canal tVorks uerc started 
in 1927, and the mam canal is named the ‘Iruiii 
Canal” after Lord Iruin the then Viceroy Pull ' 
advantage is bemg taken of the available elec- 
tric pouer for small industries and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift irrigation 

Education — A separate University for 
Mysore uas Established on the Ist July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and flae 
Intermediate Colleges uith headquarters at 
Mysore The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore The Maharani’s 
College at Mj sore is a College for W omen 


There are 36 High Schools of uliich 6 arc for 
girls, 326 Middle Schools of uliich 34 are for 
girls Provision has been made for teaching 
seaeral vocational subjects in general schools 
with a View to giving a bias tou ards the v ocatious 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after their High School life There 
are 13 Training Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools , 3 of them ai e 
for women The control over Primarv Education 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Elementary Educational Bcgulatiou of 1930, 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance viith a definite programme spread 
over 20 jears There are also schools for im- 
parting instruction 111 Agricultural, Coinmcicial, 
Engineering and other Technical subjects Tliere 
u ere altogether 7,736 schools on 31st aiarcli 1933 
With €a strength of 3,11,371 pupils This giv'cs 
one school to every 3 81 square miles of the 
1 area, and to cv ery 848 02 persons of the popula- 
tion The total expenditure on Education was 
Bs 67,17,951 jielding in average of Es 1-0-5 
per head of population 

Rcstdent in Mj/sore and Chief Commisiioner of 
Coorg — The Hon Lieut -Col C T C Plow den, 
C I E 

Demn — Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M Ismail, 
OIE, OBE 

Members of the Executive Council — Bajainnn- 
Itripraviiia Diwan BahadurK Matthan, Vi-, 
I First Member of Council, Mr, S P Eijagopil- 
' aclian, B A , B 1 , Second Member of Council 


BARODA. 


i 

The State of Baroda Is situated pailly In 
Gujerat and jnrtly in Kathiawar It is divided 
into four district blocks (1) the southern district 
of Kavsari near the mouth of the lapti rpjpr, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory, 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city, (3) to the 
north of Aluncdabad, the district of Mchsana , 
and ( 1) to the w cst, in the peninsula of Kathiaw ar 
tlic district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles tile popul ition is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four fifths are Hindus 

History — The historj of the Biroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of tiie Jlughal 
1 nipirc Tlic first Maratha inv ision of Gujerat 
took place in 1705 In later expeditions Pilaji 
Gaekwar, who niav be considered as the founder 
of tlic ruling familj , grcatlv distinguished 
himself Songlnd was the headquarters till 
1766 After 1723 Pilaji regularlj levied tribute 
in Gujerat His son Daiinji flnallv captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has alwavs been 
in the hands of the Galkwars, but Jfuglial 
autliontv in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmednbad in 1753, after which the countrj 
w IS div ided betw een t he G ackw ar and tliePcshw a 
In spite of the fact tint Haniaji w as one of the 


Mannajl Eao and Govind Bao The last died in 
1800 and w as succeeded by Anand Eao A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
111 1802 by the lielp of the Bombay Goveriimeut, 
who established the .authority of Anand Bao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
infer aha that tlie foreign policj of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similirly 
arranged Baroda was a staunch allv of the 
British during the w.ars with Baji Eao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Eao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled bv Sir James Carnac, 
Gov ernor of Bombav , in 1841 Ganpat Eao suc- 
ceeded Savaji Eao II in 1847 During liis rule 
the political supervision of Baroda was transfir- 
Tcd to the Supreme Gov ernment His successor, 

Klnndc Bao, who ascended the gadi In 1850 , 
introduced mam reforms He stood bv the 
British m the Mutmi He was succeeded hv 
his brother Malliar Eao in 1870 Mallnr Eao w as 
deposed in 1875 for ‘ notorious misconduct 
and “ gross misgov emmciit,” but the suggestion 
tint he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col Pliavre, the Eesident, was not proved 


Marat in chiefs defeated at Paiiipat bj Ahmed jSajaji Eao 

Shah, he continued to add to his temtorv iJ'™^dc‘=ccndcd from a distant 

Hedio) 111 1768, leaving the succession m disuute ifamilv was 

between two rival sons He was succeeded in lS»o I®, I'V; m iggi 

turn bj Ills sons Savaji Eao .1, lattcsmg Eao, invested with full power- in 168 
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Administraiion —-An i \i ' nt iv l « i)«i« il 
ronsistinc ol t)ic })rjmjpal oIUccth of 
tarries on t1>o ndiniinbtviit ton, •-ulijal to tin 
control oI tbo Alnlma}-!, vlio is issis(t<i l>j n 
Dewnn and other odlctrs A niiiiii>tr of ih 
■mrtmcnls. hase hten formed, aliltii art pn Adid 
over bv oaicinls corresponding to lio.e jn 
Itritish India 'X'lie St ite is divided into Hv* 
i’rdiifs each of vvJiich is siih divided info linhnU 
anil Ptld Mahals of which there art in ail Id 
Attempts Imv e for some v e irs litcn nndt f o n ^ 

tore village autononij, iml villipi pamhijdH 
havcbccnformcdvvhiehform jartof estimm (or 
local self government 'Ihereis a 1 < eiisintive l>t 
pvrtmcnt, under i Legni Ileinemhr im t r, wlihh 
IS responsible for mnhing laws Hurt is n! i> 
a Xegisintivc Conned, consisting ot noinnnlcd 
and elected members A Ulcli Court d Jurodi 
possesses inrisdietion over tlie wlwtc of ttn 
btatc and licars all find appeals 1 rom tin 
decisions of the Iligli Court ippi .vis lie in e ert on 
cases, to the Kahar ija who dee idea tb' m on tlie 
advice of tbo llurur A j iv a baldi i 'llic bt ite 
Army consists of o,0bC llegidir fortes iiitl 
3,800 Irrcgvilax forces 


Finance — In l't,l !2 tlir tot d rieelpls of 
the State were Its 3 t'J.t i Uim ind tin disbnr- 
scmoutslts 3,G1 S') oui) Iheprmeiinl 1!< venue 
heads wore — 1 iin! Iteveinu, Its > ut)i) , 

Abhari, 11® 35,<iiUij(», Uinum I’s 130,01)0 
Hallway, Its 15 i-t ,000 , Interest Its io,(>7,000. 
Tribute from othei st vtes, Its Ci,'it),00t) IStili'li 
Currency v\ vs mtioelueeel in 1001 


Production and Industry — AgruuU lire ami 
pastille siipjiurt 03 jier cent ot the people 
The priPeip li crops irc rice, who d , gr nu, e istoi- 
oil, rapt'eid poppy, cotton, sin hemp tolucco, 
sugarcane mii/e and gireku eroii-- Tin 
greater pitt of tlic btite is licid on nioluari 
tenure The fetdo contuns few imntriis, 
except smdstono, which is iiiiirrieel it bongar, 
and a variety of other stones wliteli are litih 
worked Ihere ire 80 ludustnal eir tommerclal 


mil. trii in till side r. i •■''.ilngd rtli< 'tn'c 
(e.mpinie- let 1 in art four \ riMiltorel 
l.aiils iml 1,01,, t'M.pn'ivi s,, f i\r.^ rt tlie 
1 iriiela .bfidi 

Commumcalion* iii' 1 I <' f I'ni!' iv 
erei 's ).irl of tin ' i\ irl inii 1 iri'iia pro'’ 
mil lilt Itijpntain 11 >! a Jlailo I pn" i 

l|ler«ll,.ll til- hull t <v t.m ed 1 rai).-!! 

! line H Ills 1 1 ( !i il 1 ) 1 * II* til' i ifolv loir) vr Ki 
1 ill till imir i‘ri!i t me! litiun to vld b tin 1 iji'l 
l\,ili)V 1’ dll iv ml til I iro la t.o Itira » ii >'d 
lin (1 1. .t t I ) p fhroi h th( s? iti 

1 111 11 tiln IV (till. I tiv t!(i arc at'»i ii. 

TOT 'I't miles in Pa th !!< lo'il ind' a-c i.J 
mil Ih'l md fiir i I'ii *■ ruvep In t' < state i 
to . mil o !3 r. sj ^iiv, 1 

Education -Jli J dm i*! >'i IJ | I’tf'ie'it 
r.mlriils _i,(! mstitei'l iii- ot ilii'.f.nl I Pels In 
lo'i eif VI liii h 1 ii.lpli Is taiuht 1 li. j.aro'li 
e e>II' A Is tiildliti 1 to ill' I o'nl’ ty I idv.’slty 
Ihiii irc i miml I r i,t lii,-h s,li,>i. tMlmbal 

‘'theiols, ;uid s( Il I ii-. ((,s ,ji , 1 1[ ( ,, I mit li ae 

till jmu'le Iriltis md nmh m i i ti « Tim 
bt lie is in 111 pli d„i (1 to tin jsiili > of ft' i 
me! eompii! ore i.riiit irv nil), at ion It 

miintdiis a s\ tn,) „( run! v mi triviiliii™ 
liPririis i Lhtf 1 11 1 1 r 1 lilt ot (i . iKjpilitii'i 
is riliiriiiil In ilo uiisus is lit' rite Total 
evpeiise on lilueitloti is Xs , id (lalli') 

Capital City — 1 irod i t itv v ith the laidOll 
mint Ills V jHijndatiim ot U_soj it lontalns 
i iml'iie piri , a mimlnr of lim puidle iMdIdmg', 
pilnies md olliees amt it Is irowdiit with 
itinilii temples Jlie ( antoiimi iit is to tin 
iiiirtli west of the iltv and is girrlsun'il hv an 
ml iiitry hill iho!) of tiie Jndlim Army 

Ruler — Ills Iliglmi ss larranill i Kins l 
Dow] It 1 1 ngllsiiin, Vl ili iraj i sjp s ^ ii lo If I 
Gitkwar Sinu Kins Kliil Smislitr Jtihulnr, 
OCbt, 0011, HP, Mnli ir ij I of J arm! i 

Itcndrm— Iiiut led I K Jt Weir i tl 

Vctcan — Sir I T Jvnslnminaeliari, Kr , c 1 1 


BALUCHISTAN *AGENCY 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Dcla 

Kalat IS bounded on the Noith bv tiic Cli ig.ai 
district, on tlic East by ‘amdli and tlic klnrn 
Bugti tribal territories, on the boutli by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West bv Persia 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
tile vihicfs of the Brabui Confederacy of vvhicii 
the Khan of Kalat is head The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jliala- 
vvan or the Lowlands, Kachbi, Makran, the 
khanate of Khaxan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela The inhabitants arc for tlie most part 
Brahms or Balocli, both being Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect The area of ICalat with Las 
Bela IS 80,410 sq, miles The country is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000 

The relations of Kaiat w ith the British Qov'ern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat VI as recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co operation with the 
British Government There_art also agreements 
w ith Kalat in connection vv ith the construction 
ofthe Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 


of jurisdiction on the raihinvs and in the Bohn 
Pass, md the permantnt kists of Quetta, 
Nushkjand K isiribad 

The Khan is assisted In the administntlon 
of the State by a Wnzir i-Azam, at present a 
JiUropcan Offleer ofthelmpiri.tl servitt The 
Governor General s Agent In Baluchistan con 
ducts the rciafions between the Government 
of Indfa and tiic Khan, and cverclscs general 
political supervision over the State The revenue 
of the State is about Its il2,')0,()tj, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Its 3,50,000 per 
annum The present Khan is His Hichmss 
Beglnr Begi Lieut Mir Ahmad Tar JUian 
He was born in 100a 

Las Bela is a small State under the siirerainty 
of Kalat The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Lasteni boundary with 
Smd, and the greater part of the State consists 
Of the valley and the delta of thcPurall river 
Area 7,132 square miles, population 50,006, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans Tlio estimated 
average revenue is about Its 3,0'3,0G7 The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the 3am, is hound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
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Conduct the admmistr'xtion of liis State in accord- 
ance with the adMcc of the Go\craor-Gencral’s 
Agent This control is c\ercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat The Jam also cmploj s 
an approved 'Wazir, to whose adiicohc is subject 


and who assists lam generally in the transaction 
of State business 

Agcni to the Governor-General for lialuchislan — • 
The Ilon’blo Sir Korm lu Cater, k o i E , i c s 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Eajputana is the name of .a great territorial 
circle wath a total area of about 133, 8b0 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
chicfship,oneestatc, and tliesmall Britlslidlstnct 
of Aimer Merwara It is bounded on the west 
bj Sind, on the north-west bj the Punjab State 
of Bahnwalpur, on the north and north east bv 
the Punjab, on the east bv the United Pro 
ainces and Gwalior, while the southern boiin 
darj runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular ngzag line Of the Indian States, 
Chiefshipand estate 10 arc llajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) are Slahomcdan The chief admtmstratuc 
control of the British district is lestcd cx-officio 
in the political oflicer, who liolds the post of ' 
Goscrnor-Gcucral’s Agent for the supers islon of 
the relations between the scs oral Indian States 
of Bajputana and the Goscnimcnt of India 
Tor administratis 0 purposes thes arc disldcd 
into the following groups — Bikaner and Sirohi 
in direct relations siith the Agent to the 
Gosemor General Eastern Ilajputana Agenev 

5 States (Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karanh 
and Kotah) Haraoti and Tonk Agenej, 4 
States (Bundi, Jhalawar, Shahapura and Tonk) , 
Jaipur and Western Ilajputana States Hcsidencs 

6 States (Danta, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaisclmer and 
Klshangarh, Palanpur and Law a Estate), 
Mewar Besidencs, and Southern Ilajputana 
States Agency 4 States (Jlcwar, Dangarpur, 
Banswara and Pratabgarh and the Kushalgarh 
Chlcfshlp) 

The Arasalli Hills Intersect the counJry 
almost from end to end The tract to the north- 
west of the hills IS, ns a whole, sandy, lU-watercd 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compao 
thely fertile lands to the north-east To the 
south east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive lull 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rners 

Commumcabons — The total length of rall- 
innn •''^“'JPhtana 18 3,259 miles, oi which about 
Me the property of the British Goverumcnl 
-the B B d- C I (iletre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
branches to Agra and Delhi Of the 
t®dian Stat*' railway s the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner 

Anew Eailway line from Manli (on the 
uoaipur Chitorgarh Railway) to Sfarwar Junc- 
tion is under construction * 

Inhabitants — Over 60 per cent of the popu 
‘yion are engaged m some form of agriculture , 
aoout 20 per rent of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances, personal and domestic 
service provides emplovment for about 5 per 
cent am^ommerce for 2J per cent of the popu- 
lation The principal language is Rajasthani 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
uaiaiB Tile Rajputs are, of course, the arla- 


tccracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very I irge evtent either as receivers of 
rent or ns cultivators By reason ot their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen ot 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India, and their social prestige may be measured 
by obsen me that there is hardly a tribe or cl in 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks 


The population and area of the States are as 
follows — 


Eamc of State 

Alta in 
square 
iiiilc*- 

Population 

in 

1031 

In direct political rdulion 
tilth A GG~ 



Bikaner 

23,317 

930,218 

Sirolu 

1,958 

210,528 

Mewar Uesidcucij and & It 
S Agcncij — 

Udaipur 

12,694 

1, 100,010 

jBanswaiT. 

1,1)06 

221,100 

Duiigirpur 

1,447 

227,314 

Partabgarli 

bSG 

00,030 

Kushalgarh (Chief 
ship) 

Jaipur and thcM esiern Itaj 
piitana Slates Risidcnci/ - 

840 

35,564 

347 


D inta 

20,172 

Jaipur 

15,579 

i t ' 

Jodhpur 

35,016 

2,120,981. 

Jaisalmer 

16,062 

76,20b 

Kishaiigaili 

S5b 

83,744 

Palanpur 

1,769 

264,170 

Law a (Estate) 

19 

2,790 

naraoliaud Tonk Agcncij - 
Blind! 

2,220 

210,722 

Tonk 

2,553 

317,360 

Jhalawar 

810 

107,890 

Shalipur i 

405 

54 23o 

Easlerii States Agcncij — 


749,751 

Alwar 

3,158 

Bharatpur 

1,078 

480,954 

Dholpui 

1,221 

254,0 6 

Karauli 

1,212 

140,020 

Kotah 

5,684 

68 ‘'04 


Udaipur State (also called Mow ar) was lound- 
cd in about 0 16 A D The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
loWTidge, the summit of which is crowned bv 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Picliola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Cliittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, G o s i , 
KClUjWho succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharaj idlunj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, & C S i , 
GOlB,OOVO,in 1930, IS the Premier Ruling 
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rnnee of llftjinUmw 'Jlit rc\ciitit 
ci-pcnaituro of flit StiU me w>\s 
80 0 liilvlis It'' irdiirolot'iinl niinlni nn 
nunicrouSi end stone Inscriptions dntlng from 
the third century hat o been found 

TTntmwnrn State Is tl'c flouthernmost Sfati 
of lla)iWaun\\ithin the Political ARcncj of the 
feouthern Kajputnna States 'Iho area of the 
Slate Is 1,010 square miles and the population 
i 00,070 souls Itisthusin regard tofiircilcacnlh 
among the States of Itajput uia Banswaravith 
Bungarpuroriglnallj formed a country known 
IS Bagar, which was, from the htglnmng of 
the thirteenth century until about the \car 
1520, held by certain 
the Ghelot or Sishodiaa 
descent from an elder branch of tlic fainiU 
now ruling in Ud lipur After tlie de ith of 
lliha Kiw il Tidal Slnghji, tlie itiilir of Bigir, 
ibout 1529, his tenitore was diaiiled lielwun 
his two sons, 7 iginal Sinuliji iind i’ritini it ijjl 
Hid the descend ints of the two famllii s ire now 
the Itulcrs of Banswiri and Dune irpur 
TcspcctlNch M licic the tow ii of llansw ir i now 
stands, there was i 1 irgc Bhll pil or loloni 
nndcr i powerful Bhll t liiift iln, n iiufil \\ iivn i, 
wlio w IS defcitcd and '•lain b\ Mtlmriwil 
Tagmil Singhji about I'llO 1 he nami of 
Banswara is liy tr idition s ild to be i coriiiptioii 
oflYasniwaraortlieeoimtrj of M isn i Other' 
ibseit tint tlie word meins tlie lountn (wara) 
of bamboos (bins) Aeiih tliiee eenturic' 
ifter its found it ion In lliliiriwal I leni il 
Singliji, Mihuaw il Jlijal ''mghji inxious to eit 
lid of thcsuprcinuy of the 11 ihi itt is olfirul 
to become a tiibiitan to the Biitish («o\rriiiiii nt 
In ISIS, i dellmto tre it\ was iiuidi with Ids 
sucecssoi. Miliar iw il Timed binglijl Biiiswari 
has been described as the most be uitifiil portion 
of ITajput III i , it looks it its bi st just iftcr tlie 
runs 'Ihc prlucipil riseis arc tlie Mild, tlie 
Anas, the Lriii, the Cli ip and the Harm 

Ihe pieseiit Itiilci is llis Highness B ii in Hal 
Mahiraji Dim i] Mihiriwdji Siliib blirce 
Sir Putin feiiighji Bahidnr, Kcii , who was 
boin on Tuly 15,1888, iiid is the 21st in dcsuiit 


of I dor, lb d to Uh dad ami 1 lib d f Ho i radlna! 
Olili f of ilaroda, and fii'lnrl'd .Mi'- Slati of 
Dnti). irimr 'Jh' ifMintthl fh Hl>' Hlpbri'' t 
ltd Hay an Mali ur] idlihaj Tinbatawai ''htl 
Jgil siitnan Sintlijl J'aba Iiir born on 7th tfnrrh 
lOOS siurudid oil 1 dh NomIUI'" I'Uh and 
.I'snnicd charge of the a Indnb'raflon OP the 
loth Jibrnary Ib.t No rnllwav line crtr'ei 
the Itrriton tlm manal rail rav •fntlon 
Hdairnr, being O', rnll a ill»*ftnt and Tahd fin 
lliini (1 ill id •'Ide, 1) iiu about 70mlba iIHtant 
Heicmie about Ci laHis 


Pnrtnhflnrh State, alio caul'll tlie 
Kanlhal. was fonmlrd In the alxtei nth ti ntnry 
Bnjpnl Hulerrt I hy a di’acontlaiit of Jlana Mobal of Sfnrar Tin* 
clan, who d ihned { iVitabtarh iv,a^ founded In tfidT b, 

Partnl) Sink'll In Ih'' time of Jasivant bingh 
(1775 IftT-t), the roanlry avra oicmm h' the 
Marathna, and tin '!aimrai’‘nt only eaaed liD 
State by agreeing to pay Itnltar a tribute of 
6fi/i»i 'i/tnhl Ha 72 700 (rhich thm txlng 
coinixl In the State Mint was 1 gal t' nder tliroiigli* 
out the nurrotindliu Aatlie sinter), In Iku of 
Ha 15,000 (ormarly paid to Dilhl Ihe flnt 
connexion of the State a 1th the BriH«h Gov- 
ernment was formed In ISOT, but the treaty 
then entered Inlo waa fiiil/»eqiiCntIj raneilbd 
bi I/Ord Cornwallla, ami a freah treat i by 
which the St ato waa taVin under pra'ecllon 
waa made In ISIS Die tribute to Holkarls paid 
Ihrougli tlie Hrlli«ii Ooiernmeiit, and in lOO't 
waRConicrtcd to Ha .ifi.tbO Britlah ctirrenn 
The present nihr 1 b Ilia Illghne'a Maharawat 
Ham Singh Bahadur who waa born In lODi and 
succeeded in 1P29 The State Isgoierned by 
tlie Slaliarawat with the bsln of the Dewan 
and. In judicial niatlera of a Committee of 
members styled the Haj Sabha or Slate Council 
Kovenue about 5} Inkbs , cipcnditiiro nearly 6i 
lajths The financial admlnlalratlon Is under 
the direct snpcnlslon of the State 

Jodhpur Stnto, la the largest In Hajpulana 
w Uh nn area of 10,021 sqii in miles nnda jiopnla 
Ron of 2 4 iiillliuns of which SO per cent arc 
I Hindus, 8 per cent afusalmaiis and the rest 


from Mali ii aw al J igm il Singhji His Highne'-s I Jnina and Anlinlsta 'Ihe greater part of the 


was educated in the Jfaio College and siieeeedcil 
his father m 1914 His Highness is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns 'Ihe Stitc is ruled by His 
Highness the Jtahai iwalji Sahib Bihadin with 
the assistance of the Diwan and the Home 
Minister, and the Tiidicial and tlie Icgislitiic 
Council, of w hicli the Diw an is the Picsidciit ind 
the hen appaient, Miharaj H ij Kuni ir Sihib 
Shri Chandiaaecr Singlqi fealiib, is Senior 
Membei 'Pile icaeniie of the State is about 7 
lakhs and the expenditure is iboiit the same 

Small — Mr H K Cliatterjco, n a Bau AT 
liAW 

Home Minislcr — Mi Nand Lai Bincijcc 

Dungarpur State, wiith Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes. It 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh, 
Hang of Chi tor, when driven away by Hirtipnl 


country is an arid region It iniprov es graduall v 
from a iiicrc desert to coinparatlv ely fertile land 
as it proceeds from M cst to 1 ast Ibc rainfall 
is scanty and capritious Tlierc arc no perennial 
rivers and tlie snpplv of sub soil water is very 
limited 'Xlic only important river is Lunl 

'I'hc jrnimraja of Jodlipur Is tlio bead of tlie 
Hatlior clan of Hayputs and claims descentfrom 
Hanm, tlic deified King of Avodliva The 
earliest known King of tlie Clan named 
Abhimanyii, lived in tlie fifth century, from 
which time Uicir history is incrcasinglv clear 
After the breaking up of their kingdom nt Kanniij 
they founded tins State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur Citv were laid by 
Itao Jodha in 1459 He had abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Ilao Mlaldcva, tlie most powerful ruler 
of ills time having an army of 80,000 Hojpiifs 
and the Emperor Humayun when expelled by 
Shcr Shah in 1642 A D had sought refuge with 
him Hnja Sur Singh, son of Haja Udai Singh, 
in recognition ofhis deeds of valour was created 
a ' Sawai Eaja ’ with a mansnb of 5,000 Zat 
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3,300 So« ars b\ the Emperor Ahhar ’Mahara]! 
Jaawant Sinph I 'nitli whom tlic aecret hO'lilitlta 
of Emperor Anram,!'oh are w ell know n w as once 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a preat 
defender of the Hindus and their temples He 
was also a patron of Icaminp and himself wrote 
hooks on riiilosopln , Prosodj and other pro 
found subjects After his clctni«e Auraripreh 
confiscated Har\\ar, and Alaharaja Jaswanl 
Sinpb s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Sinph had to pass S tears in Indltip in 
mountains and snhsequent 20 tears in constant 
wars with Anrancreh s armt with the help of 
his nobles, chief of wlioni was the famous hero 
Diirpa Dass before he ascended the throne of 
Afarwar In the time of Maharaja Bijet ‘'inph, 
a later descendant of the sojne line, one of the 
richest distriets, nr, fiodwnr, wa“ (Inilh 
acquired from AIcw rr and nnneted to Afarwar 
The ‘^ta’e entered into a treat \ of alliance with 
the British Goternnient In ISIS 

ThcprC'cnt ruler Tknt folond Ills Hlrlinecs 
Raj ItajCihw tr S irim id Itijii Hind Alaliiriji 
Hlnraj Maharaja Sri ^Ir k m lid 
Sahib Bahadur, 0 C I 1 K C S T K f A O , 1- 
the head of R itlior-. and Is tin i-’nd ruler from 
Rao Slliajl His Hluhness was horn on bth 
Juh inC3 and Is now In tlie ‘!0th jear of liWapo 
He succccilcd^ns (Idir brother on Ird Orlolxr, 
1918 He was fdiuated it the Mito toUepo, 
Ajmer, and was nnistcd witli full ruliiip juiwers 
on 27tii lanuart 192} l/i Oi lohcr of the same 
tear he was prauted the rank of honor irt 
Captain In the Briflsii \rm\, made a Kniplit 
Commander of tlie Rot il All tori in Ordei in 
Alarch 1921 wasoletaUd to the r ml of Honor irt 
Afajor in Tunc 1921 and Honor irt I tent - 
Colonel in kiipiist 1911 He w is rreitid 
K-CST on 'Ird lime 192'> and Intistid with 
GCIE on the Isf laniiart 1910 Hlsllipliness 
was marrh'd in Ttotemhor 1921, and has four 
sons and onedanphti r, the heir ippirent lylnp 
Jlaliaraj hutiiar Sri Hantant Siiiclijl Saliih 
horn on ICth Tune 192! His Hlplmess the 
Alaharaja SMAh Bahadwr hts owe townpei 
hrotlur Afalinrija Sri \jit SinplijI Siliib, lud 
two sisters, the cider of whom K Alnharml of 
Jaipur and the toniiper the Alali iraul of Rett i 
His Highness is prcatlj interested in educa- 
tional, athletic, and piogrisslte iiistitiilioiis 
eenetallj of modern times, both m India and 
abroad, and has always ethihited his syinpatht 
with them bv llbeial donations An example of 
tills can he easily found in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Highness for founding the 
irein Chair of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
University He is a keen sportsman. Polo 
player and first rate shot His fatounte past- 
times are pig sticking, fishing, shooting, pho- 
tography' and air- piloting 
His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
Ills own territories and 17 guns elscwliere 
T*}® administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadui, President, Mr T AV 
loung, QBE, (Indian Finance Department), 
Uiief Alinister and Finance Minister, llao 
Bahadur Tliakiir Cliain Smgliji, AT A , LL B , 
^^loicial Afinister , Tliakur Jfadlio Smplijl, 
Minister , and Mr T B Irwin, DfeO, 
^ J C S , Revenue Jlinistei I'licrc is also 
•^“■''i^ory Committee representing the great 
oody of Sardars who hold as mneh as fixe sixths 


of the total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters affecting general customs and 
usage In tlie coiintn 

Ihe rexenue of the State during the xear 
I9J1-32 Was Rs 1,-I7,-I i,000 and Hie expcnditiuo 
R« 1,17,12,000 Thi lodlipur Railwax extend- 
ing from Hxderahad (Sind) to Bunl Tmirtion 
and Maniar liinitinn to Kuril mmii Ro id witli 
Its hrimlics on all shhs In the tirntoncs of tho 
M itc is the principal railw IX , x\ Idle the F> B A, 
( 1 Railii ax runs across a jitirfioii of the South- 

I istcrn Border J lie famous marble qu lines 
of Atakraua as xxcll is thi silt like at Samhliar 
aresiluated in Todliptirtcrriforx 

Jnisnlmcr State is one of the largest States 
In llajpntana and coxers an area of 10,002 
square miles The Rulers of Tnlsalmer belong to 
the J idon clan and arc tho direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna Jalsalmcr City was founded in 
1130, and tlic Stale entered into an alliance of 
perpetual frlcndsldp xx itli the British Gox ernment 
In 1818 In 184-1 after the British conquest of 
Sind tlic forts of hiialignrli, Garsia and Ghotani 
xxhlcli had formerly Ix'longcd to Taisalmer 
xierc restored to tlio State The population 

II lording to flic 1011 is 67,012 TJio 

jin sent UnlingBrlncc is Ills lllghnC'S Alaharaja 
dldraj R ij Bijesliwar Alaliaraw alji Sir Taxxaldr 
xlngliji Siheli Baliadiir, A'adiikiil, Cliandnbliil 
Riikin nd-Dow!i, Aluriffer Imp, Bijiimind, 
K C S 1 Rextnuc about four I iklis 

SJrohi State is much broken up by hllh al 
which the main tcaluro is Mount Abu, 5,050 feet 
Tlie Clilcfs of Slrolil arc Dcora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chaulinn clan xvhlch furnished tho 
last Hindu kings of Dellii The present capital 
of Sirohl was built in 1425 The cltv suffered 
In the eighteenth century from tho wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of xxild Minn 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Slrolii 
but tills xvas disallowed and Brltisli protection 
was granted in 1823 Tlic present ruler is His 
lllghucss MaharajadlilraJ Slaiiarao Shrl Sir 
Sariip Ram Siiigli linlindiir, GCIE, K C S 1 
The Stile is ruled by the Mali irno with tho 
assistance of iMinlslcrs and other oiliciais 
Rex eniie about 10} lakhs 

Jnipur iB the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana It consistsfor the most part of lex el and 
open country It wasknown to tho ancients ns 
Alatsya DDsh,and xxas tho kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabliarata, 
in xxhose court, the flx’cPandaxa brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Bhairat 
in the JnipurStatehns beenldontiflecl 

Tho Maharaja of Jaipur Is tho head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
trom Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of tho famous epic poem, tho 
Uamayana U'hls dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as xar back as ninth century A D 
Diilha Rai,onc of Its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A D 
A bout tho end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the armyof Prithxi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khybcr Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni PrithxiRajhad gixen his sister In 
marriage to him History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst xvhom tho followung require particular 
mention Man Singh, 1590-1016 He xvas a 
victoriouB general, intrepid oommandet and 
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tactful administnitor, i^liosc fflmo had spread 
throughout the countrj' During most 

troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in ICabiil and uas the brilliant character 
of Ahbar 8 time Jfaharaja Sauai Jai Singh 11 
(1700—44) uas the first toum planner in India 
He romoied the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named aftcrhim During histimc, the Slate 
acquired great pouer and fame He uas a 
creat mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and IS famous for his astronomical obseraa 
tones uhicli ho built at sc\ oral important ceii- 
trasinlndia His courtuas visited bj foreign 
a°tTonomors Maharaja Sauai 11am Singh, 

1 836-1880 He u as one of the most enllclitcncd 
princes in India at that time He encouraged 
art and learning He embcllisbcd the citj 
in various uajs and impro\ed the admmistrn 
tion and material condition of the people 
Maharaja Sauai M idho Singh II, 1880-1022 
He uas a very wise and intelligent ruler uho 
folloued in the foot stops of his father He 
maintained and steadily improacd all the 
useful measures initiated bj the late Jlalinraja 
His administration uas characterized bj great 
liberality, catholicitj and a broad outlooh 
on affairs His deep religious dc\otion and 
piety and unrn ailed gcncrositj and genuine 
and active sjonpatliv arc ueil Knoun His 
staunch loyaltv and maintenance of the tradi ‘ 
tions of his bouse raised him in the estimation : 
of theparamountpoucr Hepassed aua> after 
a long reign of 41 years His late Highness' 
donations and subscriptions to worl.s of charltj 
are enormous and too numerous to detail 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sauai Man 
Singh II Bahadur uas bom on 2l8t August 
1011 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24tli March 1921 He is a scion of the 
Ilajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the s^ter of the present Jfaharajali 
of Jodhpur on the 30tli Januarj 1924, from 
uhom ho has a daughter and a son and heir 
(6 22nd October 1931) His second 

marriage uitli the daughter of his late 
Highness Mahaiaja Shri Sumer Singliji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932 
By this mirnago he has a sou born in England 
onlMayS, 1933 He studied at the Woolulch 
Militaij Academv in England and piomisesto 
be an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and sympathetic 
interest be takes in all that concerns the welfare 
of his people and mankind in general 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
uas invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931 A Chief Court of Judicature was establish- 
ed in 1921 Tno army consists of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Piansport and Artillerv The normal 
rev enue is about one croie and twenty ii>id>s 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 26,31,775 In area 
it IS 10,682 square miles 

Kisbangarh State is in the centre of Haj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostlj sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile The Huling Princes of Kisbangarh 
belong to the Eathor clan of Bajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja TJdai bingh of Jodhpur) who 


founded the town of ICisliangarh in 1011 Tnc 
present ruler Is IIis Highness Hmdac Bajlnl 
Jiuland Mahan Mnliarajnli Dhlra] ?)lkBlilt lag- 
iiaraln Singh Bahadur lie was Imm on the 
20tli Tantiarj, 1890, and uas educated at the 
Majo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip 
loina Lvaminatlon He was married to the 
Bister of Baja Bahadur Jlahsudangarh In Maj, 
1915 He went to I npland and travelled on the 
Continent wllh His Late Highness In 1021 On 
the demise of His I ate Highness on 25tli Sep 
tember 1920, lie succeeded to the OadI on the 
24th Kov ember 1020 Ho administers tlicStatc 
ultli the liclp of a Council Revenue about 9 
lakliB and expenditure 8 lakhs 

Lnvva Stntc, or Chief of Bnjputnna H 
a separate chicfshlp under the protection of the 
British Government and indcjicndcnt of nnv 
Native States It fonnerlv belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part o' the State of Tonk In 
1807, tlic Nauab of TonK murdered the TliaKur s 
undo and his foBouers, and Lawn was then 
raised to its present Stntc llic Tlinkurs of 
Law a belonged to the Narukn ^cct of the Knch 
vinlia Rajputs The present Thnkur, Bnns- 
perdeep Singh, was horn on September 2t, 1923 
and succeeded to tlic cliicfship on 31st December 
1929 'Tlic chlefslilp is under rninirltj Adminis- 
tration Revenue about Rs 60,000 
Bundi State Is a mountainous territorj in 
the south east of Rajpiitann The Ruler of 
Bundi Is the head of the Darn sect of the great 
clan of Chaulmn Rajputs and the countrv occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or sK cen 
tunes been known ns Haraoti Tlic Stntc was 
founded in the cnrlj part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewnr and Malwa 
followed It threw In its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors In the sixteenth centnrj In 
later times it was constantlj ravaged b> the 
Marathns and Pindarics and came under British 
proccction in 1816 The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Malinrao Eajn Slirl Isliw an 
Slnghji Snhcb Bahadur He was born on 8tli 
Mardi 1893 and succeeded to tlic Gndl on 8tli 
August 1927 His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Revenue about 
12k InklisHall and 3} lakhs Kalder, Expenditure 
nearly the same 

Tonk State — Partlj in Rajpiitanaand partlj 
in Central India, consists of six Pirgaiias scpi 
rated from one another The ruling faniilv 
belongs to the Salarzal clan of the Bimerwal 
Afglian tribe The founder of the State was 
Nawab Miiliaminad Amir Klian Bahadur. 
General of Holkar s Army from 1798 1806 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in 
Rajputana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud Daula, AVazir ul Mnlk Naw ab 
Hafiz Muhammad Saadat Ah Khan Bahadur, 
Saulat 1 Jang who ascended the Masnad in 1930 
The administration is conducted b> the Nawab 
in consultation with the Council of four members, 
VIZ , (1) Major D de MS Eraser, I A , 
Piincipal Ofticial and Adviser to His Hicbness, 
Vice-President, State Council, and ■' Eiuance 
Member, (2) Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim 
Bakhsh, o B E , Judicial Member , (3) Khan 
Sahib Mohammad Asad Ullah Khan, Rex'enue 
Member , (4) Khan Bahadur Salnbzada Muh- 
ammad Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home Jlember 
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Secretary — M Hamid Husain, b a 
R evenue — Rs 23,49,282 Expenditure — 

Rs 20,94,0(J0 

Shahpura State —The ruling famUy 
belongs to the Seesodia Clan of Raiputs The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah*i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Smgh of Udaipur 
Later on Raia Ran Singh]! received the para^ 
ganah of Rachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recogmsed as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 

The present Ruler is Rajadhira] Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur The State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute 

Bharatpur State — Consists largely of an 
Immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803 It =\elped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswan 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
With Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government w Inch resulted in a war Peace was 
re estabhshed in 1805 under a treaty of alhance 
and it contmues in force The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib Bharatpm 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made comlaon 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Smgh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own Bharatpur also rendered vriu- 
able service to the British Government durmg 
tile Mutiny During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps sen ed In all theatres of 
War except Africa The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war (1) reinforcement 
sent to E Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers, 
(2) reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and die and 64 
followers , (3J State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs, (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Rebel Funds, Soldiers’ Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Jjord Kitchener’s 
Memorial Fund St John s Ambulance Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs , (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs 26,000 
and (Gi pnbho subscriptions to war bonds 
Its 09,000 Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War 
The Corps returned to Bharatpi 


v;orpB returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
tusion of peace in February 1920 The present 
Ruler is His Highness Siiri Maharaja Brijendra 


Sawai Brijendra Smgh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Smgh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929 

Revenue Rs 30,47,000 
Dholpur State —The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolnn 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers Even- 
tuallv the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Blum Smgh m 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it SIX j ears later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwalior 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, SciMia 
should not interfere with his territones The 
possession of Gohad however led to dispmes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1°95 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior ana 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bhri, 
Baseri, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Smgh Maharaj Rana Kirat Smgh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Smgh on whose death m 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Smgh, succeeded to the Gadi Major His 
Highness Rais ud-Daula Sipahdar ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Bhan Smgh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K c s i , ^ ° 7 0 , 
the present ruler, is the second son of Mahw^ 
Rana Nehal Smgh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893 On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Smgh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he paped the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes 
After a short course of training “J 

Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala Himd 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother 
second sister of late ^bahzada Bi^deo 8 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Mahwaj Ranjit 
Smgh of Lahore His Highness p ^ap led to 
the daughter of the Sardar of BadruUia in the 
Jliind State _ 

Knranli State —A State m Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political 

26»“an^27“SfaUt?ffi 77» W 

?fv1r^‘Sittl »s tire^^-sSeasS b^ 

bounded bv Jmpur , and on the north east 
bv the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpui 
The State pavs no tribute to Government 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu 
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Euler— His Higlincss MahanjadhiraJ Maha- 
raja Bliom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukiil Chandra 
Bhal, Ilcir-apparcnt, Maharaj Kumar Ganesh 
pal Dew an — Kao Bahadur Pandit Shankcr 
Nath Sharma 

Kotnh State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Eajputs, and the carlj 
history of their house Is, up to the I7th century, 
identical with that of the Bund! family from 
which they are an offshoot Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1025 It came under 
Brltisli protection in 1817 The present rnlcr 
Is H H Lieut -Colonel Maharao Sir Timed 
Slnghji Bahadur, gosi,ooie,ohe , who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1890 In administration he is assisted bj 
two members, Eal Bahadur Pandit Blshwam- 
bhar Nath, m a , and Major-General Onknrslngh, 
0 1 E Tlic most important event of ills 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalaw ar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality Eevenue 51 
lakhs , Expenditure 47 lakhs 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Eajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles jielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees The ruling familj 
belongs to the Jliala clan of Eajputs The 
piesent Euler, Lieuteneiit His Highness 
Maharaj Eana Rajendia Slnghji, succeeded to 
the &adi on 13tli April, 1929 He was born in 
1900 and educated at the Mavo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford Unlversitj The hen apparent 
Jlalnraj Kumar Vireiidra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921 Sirdar Mir 
Maqbul Mahmood, BA, IT/ n , Bar at- Law , 
B i/ltt (Oxon ), B Ag , is the Dewan of 
the State 

The Bikaner Stale in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
Second largest in Eajputna The population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 jierccnt 
are Hindus, 15 per cent klaliomcdans, 4 per cent 
Sikhs and 3 per cent Jams The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population includmg the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Eajputana 
The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep 

The Eeigning Eamily of Bikaner Is of the 
Pvatliore clan of Eajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 AD by Eao Bikaji, son of Eao 
Tndhaji, Euler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named 
Eai Smghji, the first to receive the title of Eajah, 
was “ one of Akbar's most distinguished Gene- 
rals ” and it was during his reign that the present 
I'ort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Eajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re 
cognition 'of his distinguished services In the 
capture of Golconda The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajan Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indi in Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
tool operate with the British forces in tlie field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India bj the transfer gf 


the Sub-Tehsll of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Slrsa Tclisll in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State < 

The present Euler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Eaj Eajeshwar 
Narcndra Shlromanl Maharajah Sri Sir Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, Oc,ST, aoir, ocvo, 
OIlI,KCB,AT)C,II,I>, Is the 21st of 
ft long line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their braverj and state'manahip He 
was born on the 13th October 1880, and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He was awarded the first class KaLar- 
1-Hind Sfcdal for the active part ho took in re 
lloving the famine of 1899 1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900 1901 In com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Elsala and was men- 
tioned in despatches ind received the China Me- 
dal and k o I r Tiic State horces consist of the 
Camel Corps, Imown ns ' Ganga Elsala,’ whoso 
sanctioned strength Is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known is Sadiil Light Infantrj 
619 strong, a Eegimcnt of Civ airy known 
as Diingar laneers 312 strong, including 
His Highness’ Bod> Guard, a Battcrj of 
Artillcn (4 guns 2 75), 236 strong and 

Camel Bnttcrv, 20 strong and, State Band 
35 strong At outbreak of the 'Great War in 
1914, His Highness Immediatclj placed the ser- 
V ices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King Emperor, and the Ganga 
Elsala reinforced by the Infantrj Eegimcnt, 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
In the field, rendered verv valuable services in 
Hgypt and Palestine An extra force was also 
raised for internal sccuritj His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus lias the distinc- 
tiola of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz , Asia, Europe and 
Africa He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France His Highness also plajed 
oftwery conspicucus political part during the pe 
riod of the War vihen he went twice to Europe 
as the Eepresentative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend tlie meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918 19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Verbailles His Highness led tlie Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the I cague 
of Nations at Genev aand represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930 His 
Highness also attended the Indian Eound Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee both in 1930 and 1931 
His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State IS also 19 His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Clian- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office whicli 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925 
His Highness is assisted in the administra 
tion of the State by a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the jierson of Sir Manubhal N 
Mehta, Kt ,osi ma,Ii1/B formerly the 
Dewan of the Baroda State A Legislativ e As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 20 out of whom are elected 
Members it meets twice a year 
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The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
vtay systeii, the total mileagb beulg 795 S5 
The Goverilment have also under contemplation 
ad evtension of the Bikaner State Badvvav 
from Sadulpur to Bewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer vvhieh will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind 
Hitherto there was ptactically no Irrigation 
In the State the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall but the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutlej river has now been constructed 
and Opened and will help to protect about 
6,20,000 acres Of land in the northern part of 
the State against famine from wluch it ha^ 
suffered in the past 3,39,724 Bighas of the i 
Canal land have already been sold Even 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakra 
Dam Project from which it is hopi-d that the 
remaimng level lands in the north of the 
State will be irrigated A coal mine is worked 
at Palana, 14 mdes south from the Capital 
Alwar State is a hillj tract of laud in the 
East of Hajputaua The Alwar House is the 
head in India of the Haruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘ Kush ’, the eldest son of Shri 
Kam in the Solar dvnastj' llaja Ddai Karanji 
was the conrmon ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udai Karanji of Amber, renounced lus right 
of succession in favour of lus vounger brother 
Kar Singhji Kar Singhji’s line founded Jaipur 
which in Bar Singhji s line Maluraj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State Before lus 
death in 1791 Maliaraj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large teiritories His successor 
sent a force to co operate vjith Lord Lake in the 
War of 1803 An alliance of mutual friendship 
was concluded with the British Government 
in that } ear The present Ruler Col His High- 
ness Shri Sewai Maharaj Eaj Bishi Si-j Jcv 
Singhji Bahadur, Gcsi, GCIE, v\ho is sixth 
in succession from Malraiaj Pratap Singhji was 
born in 1882, succeeded lus father Maliaraj Shri 
Mangal Singhji Dev, GO Si, in 1892 Jind 
assumed the Ruling powers in 1903 *He 
carries on the administration w ith the assistance 
of 5 Ministers, Members of lus Council, and 
departmental Officers Kormal rev enueis about 
iO lakhs His Highness Shri Maharaj Mangal 
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Singlii Dev was the first Pnnte ih Rajputana 
to offer help ifl the defence of the Empire ih 
1888 Alwar State stood first in rbcrufting Ih 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War His 
Highness enjoj s a salute of 17 guhs The bapital 
Alwar IS on the B B A C I Rlv 98 miles west 
of Delhi 

Palanpur — Palanpui is a fust class State 
with ail area of 1,70,889 sqiijire miles aud a 
population of 264,179 The net reveilue of 
the State calcul ited on the av ei ige of the last 
five V ears is about 11 lakhs 

llle State is undci the rule of Slajor His 
Highness Zubd-tul Mulk Dew an Mahakhah 
IKawab Shii Talej Muhomed Ivhan Bahadiii, 
GCIE, K C V 0 , Kawab Saheb of Palanpur 
His Highness is descended from the USazal 
Loham Pathan, an Afghan tube who appeared 
in Giij arat in the 14th ceiitdrv Tile coniicotibil 
of the British Gov eminent with the State d ates 
from 1809, in w huh v c ar the Ruler w as luiirderfcd 
bj a bodv of Smdhi Janaadais A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides. Castor 
and lapc seeds, sugar ind iice is carried on in 
the State The capital citv of Palanpur is 
situated on the B B A C I Railwav, and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur-Deesa 
blanch of the B B A C I Railwav It is a 
vei> old bcttleiiient of which mention was made 
in the 8th century 

Rajputana 

Aaenl lo Governor-General — The Hon Lt,-Col G 
D Ogilvie, CSI , CIE 
Udaipuk 

Resident— Lt -Col W A M Garstln, C B E 
Jaipur 

Resident — A C Lothian, ICS 

Eastern Rajputana States 
Political Agent — L G I Evans, ICS 
Western Rajputana States 
Resident — A C Lotlifau, ICS 

Haraoti and Tone 
Political Agent — Capt D R Smith 

Southern Rajputana States 
Political Agent — Lt -Col W A M Garstin, 
CBE 
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Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer who IS designated the Agent to 
the Governor General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore As constituted in 1921 — 
mat IS, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
in two sections, thejEastern comprising 
Rundelkhand and Baghelkliand Agencies 
between 22“-38' and ffG^-lO' North and 78'’-10' 
83‘’-o' East and the Western consisting of 
me Bhopal and the Southern States and JIalw a 
Agencies between 21°-22' and 24°-47' North 
and 74''-o' and 78°-50' East The British 
mstricts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gw alior 
mw''® nivide the Agency into two sections 
"6 total area covered is 61,597 square miles 
tile population (1931) amounts to 6,632,790 
Aiie great majontv of the people are Hindus 
there are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 


ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dew as Senior 
Branch, Dew as Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muliammadan 
Besides these there are 69 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates Excluding the Indore State 
and the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for admims- 
trative purposes — Bhopal Agency, 11 States 
and Estates (principal States Bhopal), Dew as 
Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Bundel- 
khand Agenej, 33 States and Estates (prin- 
cipal Statees Orchha) , Southern and Datia 
States and Malw a Agency, 39 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam) 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions. Central India West com- 
prising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
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Uist oomprlsInR Uio former Io^^ Ijliig area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts ’* The hilly tracts lie 
alone the ranges of the Vindhjas and Satpuras 
Thej consist of forest areas and agriculture Is 
little practised there, the Inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations wllh 
the Government of India and each other are 
aery aarlcd 

The following Is the size, population and 
reaenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
aboac 


Name 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Population 

Bevenue 

Indore 

9,670 

13,13,237 

Lakhs 

1 Bs 

130 

Bhopal 

0,924 

7,29,955 

15,87,446 

i SO 

Bewa 1 

13,000 

00 

Orchlia 

2,080 

3,14,550 

101 

Datia 

912 

1,58,834 

10 

Dhar 

1,784 

2,43,430 

17i 

Dew as, Senior 
Branch 

440 

83,321 

CJ 

Dew as, Junior 
Branch 

419 

70,513 

6 

Samthar 

180 

33,307 

H 

Jaora 

602 

1,00,160 
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Gwalior -^Ihc house of Sciudii tnoos its 
decent to i family of winch one brvneh held 
the hcreditaiy post of patel in a Milage near 
feataia The head of the family received v 
patent of rink from Aurangzebe The founder 
of the Gwalior House was Itanojl Scindiv v'ho 
held a military riiik under tlie Peshwa Biji 
Ilao In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to 
Puar, Holkar and Scmdia, empowering them 
to levy ‘ Chauth ’ and “ Sardcsmukhi ” and 
retain half the amount for payment to their 
troops In 1736 Panoji Scindia accompanied 
Ba}! Bao to Delhi where he and Mulliar Bao 
Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
' v-i ,»ts Baiiop fixed his headquarters at the 

cient city of Ujjaiii, whicli for tlie time 
became the capitil of the Scindia dominions 
During tile time of Mihadji Scindia and Dowlat 
Bao Scindia Gw alioi play ed in important part 
in shaping tlie iiistoiy of India Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia’s troops 
suffeied at the hands of the Britisii in J780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia s pow'cr remained unbroken For the 
first time he w as now recognized by the Britisli 
as in independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshw a 

In 1790 his power was firmly estabhshed in 
Delhi While he was indulging ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794 
Himself a military genius, Mabadji Scindia s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated French 
adventurer — De Boignc Mahadp was sue 
ceeded by liis grand nephew Daiilat Bao in 
whose service Perron, a Mihtarj Commandei of 
great renown, played a leading part The 
strength of Scmdi as Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assay c, Asirgaih ind Basw an 
Daulat Ikio Scindia died in 1837 Till his 


(It.ith he rom lined in uiidisiuitcd po'-scs'-ion of 
almost all tlic tcriitory which belonged to him 
in 1806 '■ 

Daulat Bao was Miccccdcd bv T iiikoji Bao 
who pissed awav in flic jirfinc of life On Ins 
demise in 1843 intrigue ami partv spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
wltii tlie result tliat it came into eoilision with 
the British forces at lilali irnjpoorc and Paiinili ir 
Jankoji Bao was succeeded by Tiayl Bao 
whose adliercncc to tlie British raiise during 
tlie dark days of Jliitiny, y\licii his own troops 
deserted him, was iinsbakabic In 1801 he 
yyas created a Knlglit Grand Conmiaiidcr of tlic 
Most Evaited Order of the Star of India and in 
1877 was made a Councillor of tlic Empress 
Siihscqiicntly he rccciycd other titles and 
entered into treaties of niutiial cvciiangc of 
territories with the British Goyernment Ho 
died on tlic 20tli .Tunc 1860 and y\as succeeded 
by his son Lioiitcnant'Gciicral H U Wnhanja 
Sir Madlio Bao Scindia, Alijali Bnliidur, 
GCVO,GCfaI,OBE,ADO,to tlic King 
He succeeded in 1880 ind obtained powers in 
1894 In 1901 lie yiciit to Clilna during tlic 
yyar, lie licld tlic nnk of honorary Jiciitcnant- 
Gcncral of tlic Biitlsli Army and tlic honorary 
degrees of LL D , Cambridge, and D C L , Oxon 
He yyas also a Donat of tlic Order of &t John 
of Jenisnltm In Engl ind Hi died in June 
1925 and was succeeded by his son H II 
Jeewaji Bao Sclndli During His Highness 
minority tlic adinlnistrition of tlic State Is 
being conducted by a Council of Bcgciicy 
The Bnlcr of the St.ite enjoys a salute of 21 
gnus The State is in direct rciatlons yiifch the 
Government of India 

The State has an .irca of 26 307 Sq miles and 
population 35,23,070 according to tlic Census 
of 1931 Its average rainfall is from 25 to 30 
incliM The .average rcycuuc IS Bs 2,41,70,000 
and average expenditure Bs 2,06,50,000 
The State has a Police force of 13,897 and 
Indian State Forces Cavilrv 1,015 Infantry 
an(\^ Artillciy, besides Begular and Irrcgulir 
troops 

Thcic IS a yycll equipped State yvorksliop In 
Eashkar, the capital of the State , there arc 
electric Pi css, clcctiic Power House, Leather 
Factory, Tannery and Pottery AVoiks Tlicie 
arc some good cotton mills in Laslikar and 
Ujjain The State Ins its own Light Bailwav 
and its oyvn Postal system according to Postal 
Conycntion The G I P Bailwav trivcrscs 
tlirough a major poition of the State tcriitories 
Indore — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore yvas Malhar Bao Holkar, 
born in 1693 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshyya, yvho took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests When the Maratha poyver yyas 
yveakened at the Battle of Panipat In 1761, 
Malhar Bao ind acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a rew ard for 
ins career as a Military Commander He yias 
succeeded by his grandson On ins deatli 
without issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Biller and her administration is still looked upon 
yyith admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar yvho had been associated witlibcr to 
carry the >Elitary Administration and had In 
course of it distinguished lumsclf m various 
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Inttles Xukoji \\ '•lUucdid Ii\ K I'-liir.io, 
■who buiij'l in(< d In 'ii'-liwinf lUio, his 
step l)rothor,»s ix^r-rm of n iinrk ihk dnrinp 
stritcps vs vslviWUd iii » iiviml'cr of nves^^v- 
inciitsin’Hhiclihelnilt ik( n pnrf lli' hnlli int 
success he obtsiiud at the hittle of Pooin 
agniii't tho coinbiiii d innics of I’cslnva nnd 
bciiidii nndc him n liictator of I’oon i for some 
time ami Jk doclnad in (onseiniimc flic inde- 
pcndeiiLO of Holkir ‘'f ito Jliirinc IfcOf *> In 
had a protnrtcd a\ vr a\ith the Itntish, tins d In 
a Tnatj whiih rveo^msed the indoi>cndi net 
of Ifolkir State ^^lth prietu vll\ no diminution 
of its terntorn s uid rulifs "ivsiiwTut itao 
sliovvcd signs of in>.iiiit\ from isds onwards 
and suicumivtd to tbit maladv in ISll, when 
he was siicrend'd b\ his minor son M ilhar ilao 
II During tin Itogr m \ whidi follow tii, tin 
power of the State w is wi iIuimI b\ \ irioiis 
caiisi s, the most import int of whnh w is the 
n.fraefor\ condiut of the ^Iilit ir\ tUunmamh fs 
On the outbreak of tlm w ir iKtwicn tlie 1 utilish 
and the I’cshwa in some of fin sc Comnian 
ders, with a part of the iniu.nKll'd a"iin-t 
the autIiorit% of the ‘'tat< and were dispO'ed 
to licfricnd the IVshw i, while the n’ceiit mother 
and h' r ministers wen for fruiidship with fin 
British llienj was a battle IkIwccii tlie British 
Arms .and this refnetors portion of the llolkar 
Vrm\ whirl! culininati d in the litf'rs defeat 
Holkar had to come to U niis iiul to code eaten 
site tcrritorios and ri^,hts over the Itnjpul 
Princes to the British, but the intern il 
sovcrcij'ntv rcmaineii unaffteted Jho Treatv 
of ISlb wliieh embodied tliese jirovlsions still 
rcRulatcs the relations Iwtwccii the BritWi 
Government and the bl itc 


3Ialhar lUo died a prcmiiturc death In ISO! 
Then followed the weik admini'trition of Uari 
. i* In 18 it 1 ukojl II 10 II ns« ii- 

“’’o sue Throne , but ns he w vs v minor ihe 
administration w is earried on b\ a lb KCiiev 
iindcr fair llolx-rt Hamilton, the Ilesldeiit as 
Its Adiibcr The prosfverltv of the St itc rciiw d 
a great deal during this administration and tie 
progress was inalnt lined after the Arahiraja 
assumed powers in 1852 It was int< rnipted 
b> the out-break of tin Mutiiu in 1857 in British 
India This wave of dls.i<f( etioii dnl not leave 
some of the State troojis untouelKd The 
Jiaiiaraja with his adlicreiits and the remaining 
troops remained, however, stauncli to the J<rltish 
and gave everj possible assist nice to the British 
autlioritics at Indore, Jlliow and other pi ices 
^nicli was rceogiiiscd bv the British Govcrii- 
^nt iTic Maharaja died in 1880 after having 
„^tcd various reforms in tlio admiiiistrition 
and raised the position of the State to a liigh 
oegree of prosperity and honour lie w is 
b> Shivaji llao who reigned for 10 
specially remembered for his 
™tasurcs in mafers of education, 
,i,,f loedical relief and abolition of tr insit 

duties Tuko>i llao ni suceceded in 190J 
Jat a minor The Ilcgency Administri- 
O' , continued till 1911 and it elfeeted i 
refonns in all the branches of adminis 
policy of the llcgencj w is mam- 
by the Maharaja With liis assumption 
State idvancod m education in 
and a ^pcluding fcmilc education, cominerec 
sila dev clopmcnts, municipal franchise 

representative institutions Tins 
prosperity was specially reflected in tlie Indore 


Citv, the population oi wliitli rose bv 10 per 
tent 

Jliiriiig (lie VI ir of Id] t (lie State plaied all 
its resoiiriis at the di'-posil of the Jiritidi 
fiovirnment Itstroojis took jvart in the various 
tliiatrcs of war and the contribution of the 
''tatc towards the war nnd eliaritablc funds m 
montv waslllikhs ind its sub'erijitioiis to the 
H ir loans amounted to Its 82 laklw, while 
the contribution from the Indore jicoplc aiiioun- 
iv d to over one erore This assistanee reicivtd 
the recognition of the British Government 

1 he area of the State is 0,902 square miles 
with a revtnuc of about one trore and tliirtv- 
rlebt laklis Aieordiiig to the Census of 19 il 
till jiopiililion of tilt St Itc is about 1 ‘!J5,00(l, 
showing an inen ase of 14 5 ptr cent over the 
Census ligiircs of 1921 

The Stat( now poss( ssps out flrst grade College 
teaching up to M \ and LB B , 0 High Schools, 
1 ‘Sanskrit Colh ge iiid GOi) other cdiiiational 
and 71 mcdiial institiilions An Institute 
of i’hnt Indiislrv for the improvement of cotton 
Is loialiil at Indore It li ib ilso 9 sidiiiimg 
and We IV ing mills 

T he btangth of the State Armj is about '1,000 
File St ite is traversid bv tlie Holkir St ito 
Ilailwav , the principal station of wliiili is Indore, 
the B B A C I lUiilw ij iiid the U ]> Section 
of the GIB Bailwav Besidi s th< trunk 
roads, tin re* an 000 miles of roads i oiistructod 
and miintiined bv (lie St ite 'Ihe reforms 
introdiKcd nccntlv nre the cst ibllshmcnt of 
State faav ingb Banks, n scheme of Life Insuraiico 
for St itc ollltl ils, ( stnblishinent of a I cgislativo 
Committee eonslsling of seven eleetcd members 
out of i total of nine members, introdiietion ofn 
Scheme of Compulsorv Primary J.dueitlon in 
the Citv of Indore, measures for the expulsion 
of cdiK ition in tiic mofiissll and a seheme for 
(ho formition of the llolkar State Lxecutivc 
Service 

His Highness JLiharaja Tukoji llao III 
abdlcited in favour of his son Ihe present 
'Ifaharaja leshwant llao Ifolkar w is born on 
Fith Scjitcmber 1908 He received his education 
in 1 ngl iiid during 1920 21 and agiiii at Clirist 
Chun h College, Oxford, from 1920 till Ins return 
in 1929 Ho mimed a daughtir of the Junior 
Cliici of Kiigil (Kolipur) in rcbruirj 1924 
His cdueitioiul eirecr at Oxford in Jjiigland 
liiviiig come to an end, lie returned to India 
arriving it Indore on the 12th Aovember 1929, 
nnd received administrative truning with 
Mr CUM ills, 0 r 1 , I 0 s He absumed full 
lluling Powers on the 9th Jlaj 1930 

Tlie Chief imports arc cloth, maclimerv , 
sugar, salt nnd kerosene oil 'The total imports 
m 1931 32 amounted to Bs 1,62,12,470 

The ciiicf exports arc cotton, cloth, tobacco 
nnd cereals T he total exports in 1931 32 amount- 
ed to Ils 50,52,0 iO exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning ind Pressing factories 

Cloth m uiuf icturcd at the local mills is v allied 
at over two crores ind the local trade in wheat 
IS estimated at one erore 

Cotton excise duty at 3t per cent ad taloiein 
Ins been abolished from 1st Mav 1920 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton nulls fiom 
the same date 
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niionni — '111'’ ITliuIpil ''rolninivin'Hn ‘'tilt 
lii (" iitrnl InilH ruiKs m xt lii Import'imc to 
Jljdcnil.id ninoiic tlio Arolnitim i<hn Stnlf"? 
nf Indh The rulliii; faiidlj wan foundrd b> 
^irdnr Dost srolminnind KInn, Dlkr JtiiiK, rt 
"lirMi AfKlwn, vho, nftor linliiK Ecr\fd with 
distinction In tlio nrin> of tin 1 rniKror 
AuniiR^cb, obtained llio p-irt,um of lltn^K in 
ITOO tlio dlslnURrullon of tin Mo^liil 

Empire lUiopil blito dLScIopcd Into nn Indt 
pendent btiitc In the nrlj furt of »!>'' 
ccntnrj, the KaPiib siiruMfiilH withstood the 
Inroads of Sclndh and llhonsh, niid hj the 
ncrcoment of 1817 llhopd undtrtook to I'-lst 
the British with n contingent forte and to to 
opcr.itt nnnlnsl the I’lndiiri hind« in 1818 n 
pennaUent tredj suctetded the ^^rl(tlntnt 
of 1817 


The present ruler of the “St rle, Ills' lUnlmess 
Siknnder Sinlat A lar.ih Tftikhirnl Mnlk I Ituf 
cnant Colonil 11 ijl Sir Alohammnd JtunddnIIah 
Xhan BnhadiTi ntsi oril, (\o, lit, 
RUctccdcd hlsinothcr, IlirluK IIIrIiiks-s Anwiih 
SniUan Tihin Bct,iin, onhir ilxlh illon In Mu\, 
1026 Be hid prtsionsU luthiU partltl 
pated in Iht ndtnlnlsf r ition of tin Slat* for 
nearlj ten tears as thuf scerttarj ind afttr 
wards as Bcinbtr for llnintt and l^iw ind 
Justice 

HIs llichncssis the load of the Ooternnienl 
and is assisted bt an L\ctnll\t Conniil consist- 
ing of ihc Jleniticrs and one becrel irt, whose 
names arc ghen below — 


Allmartnbat, James 1 crgusoii liter til , 
ICS , President ofthebt lit Couutllatid Mtmbcr, 
Eotenuo Department 

Allmartabat, It il 11 ih idnr. 11 ij \ Ondh Maraiti 
Blsarta, ua, Jlcmbcr, llnintc, I«iw and 
Justice and Public NYorks Department s 

Allmartabat, Nasiriil llilk, Ufonltl bttd 
Liakat All, sr A , LI, ii , Mtmbcr, llobk iri Khis 
Allmartabat, Licutoiiant Colonel If Dc 
N Lucas, Member, Army Dtpirtintnt 

Allmartabat, ItaflulQidr, Ziaiil Uloom, 
tlufti Mohammad Antt inil ITaq, ti A ai l , 
Member, Public Health and Lducation Depart 
ment 

Secretary — Munshl Hasan Mohammad Hajat, 

B A 


The Political Department is under Hi 
Highness direct control, the Secretary beiiii 
All Qadr, KazI All Haider Abbasi 


The work of legislation with the right of 
discussing the budget, inoaing icsolutions inU 
interpellation rests with a representath e Lcgisla 
tlae Council inaugurated in 1927 The 
raiyatw-ari system In avliich the culthator 
holds his land direct from Goaernment has 
lately been introduced The State forests 
are extensne and aaluable, and the arable 
area which comprises more than two thirds of 
the total consists mostly of good soil producing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco The State contains many remains 
of great archaiological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, which date from the 
third centurj BC and which were restored 
under the direetion of Sir John Marshall during 


th( sKDlid ( 1(1 nil (ifllM riiiliin itirhi ‘■tatlfir 
(III tin t( I 1* mull liia t(i Dilli^ .ulj'iins the 
I opex 

\mont. oHifr tr>iiip<. tlu ‘■life m iliitalii' 
OIK' full •'Iren-Ill Infintri biftallon 'Hit 
( ijdtil, Bh'ijiil I 111 111 luilliilh -ItiinlKl on flu 
northern b ink (if m i \i( n''hf I il i , I* llu junc 
lion for till Iilinpil I jjiin '-utlon of tie tif>,at 
Inill III Pcnlnsu! t It iltw sv 

Hcivn —I his s.[ II,,, {I,, j i,b( Ikliant! 

Aginiv, 111(1 f ilH Into two inturil dial hut'’ 
sipiralial 111 tiu sirup of tin Kiilninr rati-i 
11 k ir( I Is 1 , 0(10 s(| mills with a |KiptiIatl(iii 
of I'lH?, ,72 (In III,]) I|s (liiifs nri Bigf) 
Itijpul“(It s( ( mild from tin ‘'ol uil I d ui wiiiifi 
riihd oil r (iiijr It from tlu li nth to llu Ibirtci nth 
cinluri In lsi_, n hodi of pindnru s rihhd 
■'llrz.ipur from I!( w i firrilori and the l’rlnc( 
who hid prttloiish njutfd (Uirinnsfor m 
alllaiiK, w IS ( illid upon to ntcdi to a thr( it 
IK I nowhdglii}, till piotdtion of tlu BrilMi 
(lOiirnmint l)urini.tlu Mutln> K> t a olfcrrd 
troops to Iht i.rhlsli ind for hi ' srrilc' s then, 
a irlous p irgau is, wliii li had bt ( n si in d !>' tlit 
Mirathis, were rcsiorid to the Jtewa l lih f 
I III pri s( lit rub rls H H lUiidht.csh M ihar ij i 
SlrtdilabSlnphjI llibadiir I t s j ^0 r 1 1 who 
w IS born In lop ! He w is marriial In lOlOfo the 
slsitrof Hls Jlmhtit ss I In Hnh iraja of Todhpur 
Lpon Iht (Il illi of his fitlirr J t f ol J1 B 
Mihiriji “sir 7 (Ilk It Itainan 8ingli Jtaliadtir, 
(.(SI on toth Oitobir, lOlS.H II Jkindliwcsli 
Miliiriji Itulib Singh Bvhidur siiirccdid to 
the gull on ilsl October as i minor During 
tlu ))crk)d of mluorU) the stiu was atindnis 
tered b\ a fouiuil of Jugiiiii with H B 
MiUiriji Coloiitl Sir Sxjjm Simgh Bahadur, 
K c 8 1 , h c a o , A I) c of Jtiitlam is Jicgcnt 
H, H Biiidhwcsh Mvhiraji (,iiUh ‘’mgli 
Biliuliir Iff lined mijorlta in l’)22 and was 
iiiacsicd withfidlriilingpowirson ilsf Ottoher, 
1922, b\ H L ihcHttroj nml llie adininlstra 
fton of the SI itcis now cirrhd on b\ him with 
tne aid of n State Council of whhli DlsHiUmcss 
Is the President JIi” Highness his got a 'oii 
and litir n lined Shrl \n\,irvj aiahariij Ivuiiinr 
Marl lud binglijl, born on I'ith March, 1923 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daiightcrof H H Maharaja of Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th Icbiuari 1925 

Dhar — This State, in tlm Agency for 
Southern Stitcs in Central India, takes its name 
from tuo old cita of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Pnimar llajputs, who ruled 
oxer Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Hulcrs of 
Dhar — Piiar Mnrathas — claim descent In 
the middle of* the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Eao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Main a The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Goxernment in virtue of the treaty of 1819 
Lt -Colonel H H the M vliaraja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, kcsi, kcvo, 
KbF, diedon 30th Jiil\ 1926 There arc 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Goxernment The 
population of the State according to the latest 
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Ccn‘-ii= ficuroi'' 2 iiiti tho Tnronip 

nneJ ] xpomlidirc an- ilimt 17 iiid 10 liKli' 
rtspeduen 

TlicprC'pjif lliilor, IIi' lljclinp*-*- tlio Mnlnnji 
Atnnd 11 lo I’lnr ''ihili IJiluidiir Imii^ iidiior, 
the GoMrninnit of Si i(« is nrrlfd on in ii 
t-ouned Drmn Jiilndiir K Andk ir is ( 

and I’nsldcnt of tiie fouiicil of \dniini*.trin(>n ( 


in Imperial Cadet Corps and Inacsted with full 
powers in I8n3 llis Highness seraed in 
the war in I ranee and 1 gj pt from 1015 to 1918, 
Was mentioned in despatches and rccciacd 
the Croi'? d’Ofliciers do Legion d’Honneur 
Salute 13 guns, local 15 guns 

Jhiriiii — It in Jlihidur l)c\ 'h inker T Haie, 


The fatnotis and the ancient Idli for! of H indnJ 
the capital of «carral '’luunt ind inrdlea il 
Iviiicdoins, With its lieintifnl niaiisoli inns 
tombs and pal ires and high hilK and deep 
d lies is •-itijatcil in the itt at i dls( uitt of 
21 miles from the cit\ of Hhar 
Jnorn Slate — Tliis State is the oiil\ Trcala 
State in IlK Ifilwa I’ohtu il \g( iie\ roxtring 
an area of ihoiii Of)l srjuin mil's nlHi i i) 
population of 1 00,204, md lias its lie id<iiinrl( rs 
at J ion Jown Jiie (Imfs of T mr i dilm 
dcst'iif from MkIiiI M iji'l Linn in \fghaii of 
the Tajik Klifl from suit lln <lr-.t \ iw il» 
was Alxliil t>)nfi>or Jxliin wlm nht lined the 
Stitf almiit tin M ir isOs Tlie prf<-enl ( Ulrl 
islt t oI Hi*- Hitliim'- 1 al liniil !• nil ill N iw il> I 
Sir Molummid Iftlkhir \li Linn ‘■ililh 
Ilahafliir, S,in|at e lantt k r I I , wh'> w is horn 
ill Ifcsl Ills HIghin ‘■s Is in Honor irj If Col 
111 the fndl in \rni\ 

In tilt adiniiiisir Minn of the <=1 ate Hi'- Hlthncss 
lsa«sist(sl I)\ .1 Conntll tiiiistltiiled tsuniiir — 

/’/•rtcfrnf — His Higlitie'-s tlie Lawah Salilb 
Bilmtliir lire /Vne/n;/ — Kltin Hihadnr 
Sahihzada ''rohaiiitd Sirfrir \li Kliiii, (lilcf 
SeertI ir\ Serrrliin/ — Mr N nraf Moinmnmd 
Ivluaii jr t , IP II, (\llgarh) Maithrn — 
A iw ihrada Mohininiid N i-lr \li Lhin Saliih, 
Law ihznd i A(oh imtii I'l ''Iiimt i/ \li Lh m s ihih 
Jlihfarv Se'Tftirx (Militirx) Linn Hilndur 
Sihihrad 1 ■Miilnnimad Slier \li Linn, Srejttirx, 
I’lihhe Ho.iI(h He pit Mnior 1' 1 Loihiirx, 
n s 0 , I \ J’.ivate Sentarv AI Strajur 
Ilthnnn Llian I’lr af-]„iw (Olfg' ) TiiiHilil 
fererdatv fl n\ ,t Iiisliee) Alir/a Arohaynnd 
\s! im J!eg, Hexenne ‘'Peretire (Itexeiiiie) 
Air Serijiii Hchnnii Linn Par it-I ix\ liidge. 
Chief (Vnirt, md feelh tioxliidriinjl, (llniine 
Afeniher) 

A Ciiief Court with a Chief Inst ire and two 
I’uistie Judges has ilso been est ilill'-hod 

'Ihesoil of the St ite is iinoiig the richest in 
Jialwa being niainlj of tilt Iiest Iiliek x irlclj 
hearing excellent crojis of wlieat, cotton 
and poppj TTie axcrigc anntial rexeiiuc Is 

Its 12,00,000 

Rutlani~-ls the premier Rajput State in the 
Jlalwa Agency It covers an aica of 871 Bqiiarc 
roues, inciudlng that of the Jagir of Khcra in the 
Kiishalgarh Cliicfsliip, xxhich paxs an annual 
tribute to tlic Rutlam D'^cbar The State xvas 
rounded by Raja Ratansinghjl, a great grandson 
of Raja IJdai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1032 Tlie 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious liead of the 
llajputs of JIahva, and important caste qiics 
noiis are referred to him for decision Tlie 
state enjojs full and final clxil and criminal 
POWMB The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, o oi u , 
*^OSI,kovo,ADC toH R H the Trlnce 
OI Wales xxho xxas born in 1880, and educated at 
Haly College, Indore, received military training 


\iIxoi iti 

' Dntia Stale — The rulers of this State, in the 
Ilundclkliand Agencx , arc Bundcla Rajputs of 
the Orclilia liotist The tcrrltorx was granted 
by the cliicf of Orclilia to Ills son Bhagwan Kao 
Mil 1020, this Was extended bj conquest and 
' bx grants from the Delhi emperors Tlie present 
I Killer Alajor His Highness Alaliaiaja Lokendrn 
sir (•oxliul Sinli fu Dio Haliadiir, (, c 1 1 (1032), 
K ( s I , 1018, who was horn in ISSGniid succeeded 
in 1*107, m irrlcd 1 002, enjox sn saliiteof 15 guns 
He placed ill his ro»oiireos and Ills personal 
>-er\ii I s at the dispos il of the Irniicrinl Goxern- 
I meut during the Great \\ ir and established a 
M ir Hospital It Dull He is a progre«sixe 
Killer and li is cn at ed a I eglsiat ix e toiincil and 
uiitrodiiced manx useful and important reforms in 
his State He is a A ice President of St John 
I Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
I Society and lias recently olforcd to tlio Imperial 
, Cllv of Delhi tbo life sire marble statue of 
I/ird Keuliiig Ibi IiloAiierox He has built 
i liosplt iliiitlK lilx inimd ulirAlr-- Heale ind 
to ndv nil I fiiiule iiliii Uloii he his built a 
ulrls sdiool naimd after lath \\ illingdon 
His Higliiiiss h i fiiuniis lug gimc shot and 
lias shot more thin 15b tigers 

Orclilin Sfntc — Tlio rnlers of this State arc 
Biindcln Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gibarwars of Benares It was founded 
as an Independent State in 1048 AD It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty mndo in 1812 His Highness Sir 
Prntap Singh, oosi,ocTi , died in Match 
19J0 and lias been succeeded by' Ills grandson 
His Highness Sawai Malicndra Maharaja A'lr 
Singh Dlv Bahadur, the present ruler The 
rnltr of the State has the hereditary titles of 
His Highness Saramnd i-Rajalial Bundclkliand 
Maharaja Mtthendra Sawai Bahadur The State 
has a population of about 3,15,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles The capital isTlkamgarh, 
30 miles from Lalitpur Station, on the Q I P 
Railway Orclilia, the old capital, has fallen 
Into decay but is a place of Interest on account 
of its magnificent buildings of which the llnMt 
were erected by Maliaraja Bir Singh Dev R tue 
most famous ruler of the State f 1033- 1027) 

Dcuan — Afajor B P Paiidc, n A , Lb b , 
I i> r s 

GWAIJOU 

Resident {Olficialino ) — Lieut -Col D G AA'iIson 
Bhopal 

Political Agent— U -Col H W C Robson 
Bundblkhand 

PoUtical Agent— lA, -Col A. S Meek, cua 
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Bhutan 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north CMt 
bv Tibet, on the soutli east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the Britisli district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese It forms 
the direct route to the Cliumbi Valley In Tibet 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The Singahla and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nep.al on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,140 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin 
gaJila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La 


Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkira originally came from eastern Tibet 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century On the out 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, tlie British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Ra'a was rewarded bj 
a considerable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 


and received Rs 12,000 annually in lieu of it 
file State was prev iously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1900 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the poiuilation 1,09,051, 
chiefly Biiddiiists and Hindus Tlic most Im 
portant crops are maize and nee There arc 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet In the conven 
tion ofl890 rrovision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fiillll their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed Trade with the British has increased in 
recent yeirs, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs > early A number of good roads lia% e been 
constructed in recent jears The present ruler. 
His Highness Jfaharajah Sir Tashl Narag\al, 
K 0 I r , was born in 1893 and succeeded In 1914 
His High.iess was inicsted with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918 The title of 
a C I E was conferred upon the Slaharaja on 
the Ist January 1918 and K C I E on 1st Janii- 
arvl923 The average revenue is Rs 5 20,422 
Political Officer in 6ilkim — F Williamson 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Gooch Behar and Bn^h aid 
was invoked by that State After a number of 
raids Dy the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon A Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed This was followed by the treaty of 
1865 by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu 
lated The State formerly receiv “d an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Goi ernment in regard 


to its external relations, while the British 
Govel-nment undertook to exorcise no inter 
fercnce in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
frielSHy attitude Not onlj did thoj consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British trooos to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities For these services he was made 
a K C I E and he has since entertained the Bn 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H H the Miharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, kosi, KOIF 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities, the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head , and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Clioje, or royal family of Bhutan 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs 
They are of no military value 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES 


Tlio Indlin States of the Korth-West 
Frontier ^ro^ln^cs arc Ainb, Dir, Snat 
and Clutral Ihc area of flic latter three 
IS 3,000,1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 99,000 rcspcctiM.lv 

Amb — Is onh a village on rlio western 
bank of the Indus in Independent T inawala 

Chitral — KunsfromI ow arm ton to the south 
of the lliiidu Kush range In the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles llic ruling 
djnastj has malnt lined Itself for more than 
three hundred jeara, during the greater part of 
which the State has coiistantlj been at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1SS5 bv the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish 
ment of a political ngenej In Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral rccciv ed an annual subsidj from the 
British Government That subsidv was incrca'^cd 
two jeans later on CDiidition tliat tlic ruler, 
Amen 111 Mulk, accepted tlic advice of tlic Ilrl- 
tlsli Government in all matters connected vntli 
foreign policv and frontier defence Ilis sudden 
death in 1892 was followed bv a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Klram-ul-Mulk was 
recognised bv Government, but ho was mur- 
dered in 1895 A war was declared bv Umra 
khan of Jandul and Dir against tlic intldcls and 
the .Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on tlic situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force liad to be dcspatclicd 
(Apiil 1895) to their relief 


The vnllcvs of whlcli the State consist 
are extremeij fertile and continuouslv culti- 
vated Tlio internal administration of the 
countrj' IS conducted bj His Iliglincss Sir 
Sliujaul mulk, K 0 1 1 , the Mchtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policj is regulated bj the 
Political Agent at Malakand 

Dir — The territories of this State, about 

3.000 square miles in area, include the countrj 
drained bv tlic Panjkora and its afllucnts down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
llajaurltud TheXawab of Dins tlic overlord 
of the conntrj, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is inalnlj held by 
\usufrai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Vallej known as the 
DirKohislan 

Swat — The Euler of the State, Jfiangul 
GiilMiahrada Sir Alidul Madood, KOI , is a 
descendent of the famous Akhund S ihibof Swat 
lie consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognircd by tlio Government 
of India ns 'Wnll of Swat in 1920 'I ho area 
of tlic State is 1,800 square miles and popul itlon 

210.000 The llcadqu irlcrs of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand bj motor road 

Pohitcal Agcnl for Dir, Steal and Chilral — 
L W U D Best, 0 u L , Ji c , I C s 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


I hr Madras Presidency Incaidcs 5, 
Indian States covering an area of 10,098 square 
iniles Of these, the States of Trav uicoro and 
Cochin represent ancient Ifiudu dvnasHes 
Pudukottal is tlic inheritance of the cliiefwiiii 
called tile Tondiman, Banganapallc and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled bv n 
hawab, lie in the centre of two Bntisli districts 


Kamo 

Area 

sq 

miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Lstiraated 
Gross 
Eev enuc 
in lakhs 
of rupees 

Travancore 

7,C25 

5,095,973 

230 04 

Cochin 

1,480 

1,205,010 

83 02 

Pudukottal 

1,179 

400,094 

52 40 

Panganapalle 

250 

39,218 

3 71 

Sandur 

158 

13,583 

1 1 78 

1 


nr.f?*?.® S^'^ites were brought into direct relation 
‘'he Government of India on October 1st, 

„ J'^'^vancore — ^lliib .State, which his an 
c 91 ' 1 O 24 84 square miles iiid a popul ition 
or 5, 09o , 973 with a revenue of Ks 232 88 lalJis 


oriuiMH the aoiiUiwtsf jioliioii of the Indian 
PcniiiMiln, forming in irrcgulir f 11 ingle with Its 
ipt\ it C ipo t'onioiin The oarlv history 11 s 
Travancorc is In great part traditional , but 
there IS little doubt that n H the Maharaja 
Is the representative of the Chcra dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu ’vnasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set Up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole countrj , in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con 
solidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja MarthandaVarma (1729 58) The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1084 In the wars In which the East India 
Company were engaged in JIadura and Tinne- 
volly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gav’e assistance to the British 
authorities Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly’ included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Comnany, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which tlio Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 
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S H the Mahariji {b 7tli November 1012) 
Lsrendcd the masnad on the 1st September 1^4 
Diirinc the minoritj the State Mas ruled by Her 
jjglincss Maharani Setii Lakshmi Bai, C i , aunt 
if the Mahara]a, as Hegent on his behalf His 
Tidiness Mas invested Mith ruling powers on 
he Gth November 1931 The Mork of legisla- 
tion Mas entrusted to a Legislative Council 
Established as early as 1888 The Legislature 
^as last re constituted in January 1933, Mhcn a 
ncaincral body was instituted The new 
Chambers, viz , the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
lie Sri Chitra State Council hav c a predominant 
Elected non ofTicial majority Both Chambers 
iosscss the right to vote on the annual Budget 
o move resolutions and ask questions Both 
lliambers hav e also the right to initiate Icgisla- 
lon The elections to the Assembly arc based 
m a wide franchise Differences of opinion 
letMecn the tMO Chambers Mill be settled bva 
foint Committee consisting of an equal number 
)f members selected by each Chamber Women 
ire placed on a footing of complete equality 
vitli men in the matter both of franchise and 
ncmbership in the Legislature 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
ixists in the more important towns The 
State supports a military’ force of 1,471 men 
education has advanced considerably in recent 
S ears and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect In the matter of female Education 
the State has a leading place amon g Indian States 
ind the British Indian Provinces The princi- 
pal food grain grown is nee, but the main 
Bourco of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut 
Other crops a^ pepper, areca nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries The State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
svstem of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable lor country crafts One line of 
rallMay about one hundred miles in length 
cuts aero s the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to tl e Capital More 
IlnilMay lines are in contemplation The 
capital is Trivandrum 

Aaenl to tho Goicrnor-General — Lieut Col 
D M Pield 

Drienn— Sir Mihonied Habibullih, K,c S i , 
K c 1 r 


Cochin — This state on the south west const of 
I idta is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancoro 
Yen little is kmown of Its early history Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Chcraman 
Pcnimal, Mho governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
I Iceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and aftcruards estab 
Ilshod himself ns an independent Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguc'c Mere alloMed to settle in 
what IS now British Cochin and in the following 
year tlicy built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State In the earlier wars 
with the 7amorinof Calicut they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu 
gnese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the Bcventecnth century, and 
in 1003 thev were ousted from tlie town of 
Ooehln by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations About a cen 


tury later, in 1759 when the Dutch power began 
to decline the Raja was attacked by. the Zamo 
rin of Calicut who was expelled witn che assis 
tance of the Raja of Travancore In 1776 the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ah to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary' to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy 

His Highnc’s Sii Sir Rama Varmah, a c i E , 
Mho ascended the throne in January’ 1915 having 
demised on 25th March 1932, His Highness 
Srcc Rama Varma v\ho was born on 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Mahaiaja on 1st June 1932 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive officer IS the Dew an, C G Her- 
bert, Esq , I C S The forests of Cochin form one 
I of its most valuable assets Thev’ abound in 
teak ebony, blackwood, and other V’aluable 
trees Rice forms the staple of cultivation 
Cocoanuts are largely raised in the gandy tracts 
and their products form the chief exports of the 
State Communications by road and back- 
waters are good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
capital of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramw av 
used in developing the forests The State 
uppsorts a force of 32 officers and 337 men 

Anrtit to the Governor-General — Lieut Col 
D M Field 

Pudukkottai — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Triohmopolv, on the south 
by Earanad and on the east by Tanjore In 
earlvYimes a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandva Kings of Madura Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing <lho siege of Tnchmopolv by the French in 
1752 the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Companv's cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1750 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Companv's sepoy oommau- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tlnnevellv 
countries Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali His services were 
rewarded by a grant of temtorv subject to the 
conditions that the district should not bo alic 
nated (1806) Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja His Highness 
Sri Briliadamba Das Raja Raiagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler is a minor 
He VI as installed asl?ajaon 19-11-28 The ad 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator The various departments 
a*e constituted 011 the British India model The 
principal food crop is rice The forests which 
cover about one seventh of the State contain 
only small timber There are nolargejindiistries 
Tlic State IS well provided with roads but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State 

Aaent to the Goiernor General— 1 1 Cot D 
51 I leid 
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V Bnngnnapnllc — TiiW i** a small State in two 
octacliod portions which in the eighteenth cen 
tnrj passciJ from Iljdcrabad to Sts sore and 
back again to lljderabad The control o\cr it 
was ceded to the Madras Government In the 
Nirara in 1800 The present ruler is Nawah 
Meer Fazlc Ali Klnn Bahadur 'Jhc chief 
food grain IS choHm Tlic Xawab pava no tri 
bute and maintains no military force 'i he 
revenue of the St ite is over *5 lakhs Tlic Xawab 
enjovs a salute of 0 gun® 

Ancnl to the Ooicnior-GcncTal — 1 1 -Col 1) 
JI Iicid 

Sandur — The State is almost surrounded b> 
the Bistrict of Bcllarv The btato is under the 
political control of the Agent to tiic Governor 
General, Madras States After the destruction 
of the 1 mpire of tijavamgar in 1505 the State 
came to be held hv soml independent cliicfsnnder 
the nominal sovcrcigntv of the Sultan of Bijapnr 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a I’ollgar of 
Bedar tribe, w.as turned out hv an ancestor of 
the present Ilaja named Siddojl llao of the 
Bliosle familv of tiie famous Jfahrattn Chief 
Sivaji, thev were Scinpalliies of Slvaji In 
Siva lino's time the State came under tlic Mad- 


ras Government and iiis iicirs in perpetuity 
With full powers In 1870 the title of 
Baja was conferred on the Chief ns a 
hcrcdltarv distinction Tlic present ruler is 
Itaja Slirimant Yeshwantrao Ilindurno Ghor- 
padc who was invested with full ruling powers 
ill Icbni irj 1030 

Tile Jlaj a pavs no tribute and maintains no 
I militarj force Tlic most important staple crop 
is cliolnm Teak and sandalwood arc found in 
small quantities in the forests 

Tlic minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest Tlio hematites found in it arc pro- 
babl 3 the nohest ore in India An outcrop 
I near the southern boundnrv forms the crest of a 
I ndge 150 feet in height, which apparentlv con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grej crjstalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of Intense liardncss Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
indnsfrv has been killed bv the cheaper Bnghsh 
iron Manganese deposits have also been found 

I ' In three places, and during 1011 to 1014 over 
22'1,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one companj 

Aaent to the Oorernor General — Lt Col 
n M lield 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owing to the large number of St itcs concern 
cd and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring Britisli districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombaj Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(winch was advocated in the Jlontagu- 
Chelmsford Beport on the Constitutional lie- 
forms) had been deiaj cd 'The first stage of tiiat 
process, how ever, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Residency was creatui in 
direct I elation with tlic Government of India 
comprijlng the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpar Agencies under the Governments of 
Bombay 

The remaining States in the Bonibaj 
Presidenev which continued to remain in poli- 
tical relations with tlic fiovernnient of Boinbav 
were transferred to the direct control of the 
Government of India with effect from the 1st 
April 193 ( 'Pile transfer necessitated re- 
grouping not onlv of the icinaining Bombav 
btates hut also of some of the States eomprlsed 
m the Western India States Agenev All tho 
otates and Lstates Intheito included in tho 
•slalu Kantha Agencj' except tho T) inta State 
aro now in the Western India States Agcnc> 
iiieac and tlie States and Pstates comprised 
in tlie Banas Kantha Agencj except the Palan 
pur State under tho We^stcrn India States 
Agencj now form a combined Agency which is 
“ Sabar Kantha Agenev ” Tho 
State lias been transferiod to tho Baj 
kw •'^RC'icv , so also the Palanpiir State 
"as in the Western India States Agency 
nas been transfcired to the Ilajputana Agencj' 
of tho First Class and Agent to tho 
^^i^tuor General in the States of Westein 

The Honourable Mr, C Latimer, C,S i , C i E , 

P 


Tiidiclal Commissioner in tho States of Wes 
tern India — 11 B Norman, i c s 

Kathiavvnr — Kathiawar is tho peninsula 
Ivlngimmcdintelvtothc north ofGujaratinthe 
Bombav Prcsldcncv Its extreme lengtli is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
105 miles, tlic area being 23,445 square miles 
llicrc are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub divided into siibordinati Agen- 
cies know n as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies Tlio Western Katliiawar Agencj' 
comprises tlic Halar and Soratli Praiits, while 
I tho Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
l?rnnts of Jlialawad and Gohelwad but in 
whlciicvcr of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns arc situated, thev are in direct 
political relations witii the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor General The historj of tho 
British connection vv ith Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807 In 
ISOT, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, tho various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1803 

Cutch — Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agenev ,tho relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombaj' Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
m charge of tho Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bliuj The Cutch Agency and tho 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations with the Hon ’hie the Agent to the 
Governor-General in tlie States of Western 
India 

Sabar Kantha Agency — As stated above, 
this is a new group comprising the States and 
Estates in the old Bams Kantha Agenev and 
States and Estates in the old Main Kantha 
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At'('nr\ r\orpl llio Untifn Slito IVforo Jlin 

Mir t'*'" •’■'I' K IKllltl \lin<\ MUM 

kni.iMi n« tho rnliiiiiiir iilun It nWi 

(Oinprt-Kl tlio 1 Irst ( In*.-, stitii of I’lilanimr 
mil JinHi'innnr Of llu-'O fno St Um Pal mjmr 
1^ iinii in illrrct politiral nhtioiiRliiii iiltli flit) 
(lOM'rnnKiit of India fliroiiUi flin Ifnnoiinbln 
Oio \i!rnttoth( Ooiornor (tinirnlin It ijpntaim 
- ' - *) - 1 *1 , Ifnnonratiin fiio 

. ( • in flit) Staton of 

< vR State of idar 
Mhich Mas includod in flio old Afalil Ivantln 
AKenci 1 r al^o in dlnct iiolitii d rolatlonchip 
Ailtli flic Goaornincnt of India fhroutjh the 
Honourable the ARcnt to flic Gaiernor (leiieral 
in flic States of e■^tern India , ro aKo the full 
poiicred State of Mjaianiirar 'Jlio Rroup 
(oniprlslnt: the renialnlnR minor States, 1 sf ife-, 
and Jaliikas Mlileli iieri Ineluded in flic old 
Hmas Kantlia Apenci under flic ■\\est<rn 
India Sfaft-. Apenei and flic old 'Maid hnnflia 
Apeiiei under the (.m eminent of Iloinbii has 
been named the Siinr Kantlia Apiiiei md is 
in (liarpcof a Politiial Vi’enf iilio is suliordin ifo 
to the Honourable the Aumt to the (lOMinor 
Genciallnthc Stites of ^^<st(rn India 


Bliavnagar — Tliis State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambaj The Gohel 
Ilajputs, to iihieh tribe the Ilulcr of Bhainnpar 
bclonRs are said to have settled in the couiitrj 
about the year 1200, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons— Itanojl, Sarangjl and Shahjl — arc 
descended rcspoi tii clj the rulers of Bhai nacar. 
Lathi and Palitana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bomba j Goicrnment 
ana Ebavnagar in the cightcfnth centurj when 
tl e ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gackwar , but the various claims over 
Bhavnacar were consolidated in the liands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
pays an annual tribute of Its 1,28,000 to the 
British Government, Il« 3,081-8 0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Its 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna 
gadli His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of liis 
father, JIaharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, K 0 S l on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with lull powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, 
K c I E , as President The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T K 
Tnaedi and Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 
M A , LL B , Bar at-Law One noteworthj feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments ha\e been clearlv defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar cane and salt The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth The Bhavnagar State Hallway is 307 miles 
in length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
Qi| ijD cxtepsiye trgde qs pne of tlje principal 


markets and harbours of export for cotton In 
Katlilawar liharriagar siipport'i 270 State 
Lancirs ind2D0 Stale Infantr>. ‘ 

Population (in 1031) was 500,271 of whom 
80 per cent were Hindus and S per cent 
Mahomedans 'Jheaaorage Ineome for the last 
live jearr was Its 1 1171,700, and the average 
expenditure Its lIl,Jt,7s! 

DlirnnCndlirn Sfntc Ir n state of the First 
Class in K itliiawar with a population of ntarlv 
one lakh and an ana of l,l(i7 Sf|uar( nilk -i 
(xchisive of the Dhrantadbra portion of tin 
Iliinn of Ciitch 3 iie ruh r of Dhrangadhra is tlie 
head of tlic Thala familv of Itajputs, origliiallv 
called the Makvanas Ibis I’ajput clan is of 
great nntlqiiitv having mi„rafid to Katliiawar 
from the ^orlll estalilishltig itself first at Patri 
in till Ahimdaliad Disirlit tlnnci movlngto 
Hah ad and ilnallv si tiling in Its jin s< nt 'eat 
111 lag f Ilf guardians of flu North 1 asfi rii mar- 
( lies of Kathiawar tin v li id to suifi r ri p ati dlv 
from flu suei issue Inroads of llu Mahonti d ins 
Info that Vi ninsiil i but ifli r Milferiiig the varl 
ous vli 1-sliudi s of w \r ttuv viiti umllnued 
ill tluir jios-i ssion of Hah Id, its surrounding 
l(rrlloius and llu saltjuiis iltulud tlierito 
l)v ail Imjirrlal Firm in issui d bv Iinpfror 
\urang7( 1) 3 he Stall s of Maul am r, I ImMi 

Madhwan, Chiida Savin and 3 lian-I iklif ir are 
oil shoots from Dhrangadhra His Higlme's 
Maharaun Shri Sir C.hanshjamsinbji, (fill 
K C S I , Maharaja HaJ Saheb, is tlu riili r ot 
the State and the titular head of all the Thai is 
riic administration is condiietfd under the 
Maharajas diiections bv the Dewan Itij Hina 
Shii Mansinhji S Thala, Cl L J he soil being 
omlnenth fit lor cotton cultivation the yirineijial 
crops arc long stajded cotton and etrcals of 
various kinds I xcellent building and orna- 
mental stone Is quarried from the hills situated 
within the State Madagara Salt of an excellent 
qiialllv with Magnesium Chloride and other bve- 
produets of salt arc al'o manufaclured in tlic 
State Salt M orks at Kuda which offer pr ictiealh 
iiiexh lustiiile supjihcs for their manufaetiiro 
3'o utilize these valualile resources, the Stitc 
has recent h built and put into ojicrition a huge 
factorv m Dhrangadhra, known as tlic Shri 
Slial tl Alkali "Works, for the manufacture on a 
large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Soda 
Bicarb as bvc-products of salt, iiul these are 
finding a roadj market all ovci India The 
capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 
75 miles west of Ahmcdabad 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Hailwav from 
■Wndliwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked bj the B B A C I 
Hailwaj An extension of this line to Malua 
IS under contemplation A railwav siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles— to facilitate the salt trafllc 

Gondal State — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Hajput of the Jadejastock with the 
title of H H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre 
sentHuler being H H Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 

G c I E The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I , had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhoji II , the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest, but 
it was left to the present rqler to dpyefop 
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it3 resources to the utmost, ind in the uords 
of Lord Ileny, Go\ernor of Borabaj, hy its 
"importance and nd\anced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State. 
The State pays a tribute of Its 1,10,721 
The chief products arc cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has alwaas been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works haae been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having I 
initiated the Bhasa-Dlioraji line, it owns the I 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal] 
Hallway and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar-Eajkot Railway and H H Gackwad's 
Khijadlya-Dliari line ,' it subsequently built 
the Tetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar Tlicrc 
are no export and import dues, the people being ' 
free from taxes and dues Comparatii ely speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 1 
of the spread of education Compulsory female , 
education in the State nas been ordered 
by His Highness Rs 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, w ater supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 

Junagudh State — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agenev and lies In the 
South-Western portion of the Kathlaw nr Pen- 
insula between 24“-44' and 21°-53' North lati- 
tude , 80“ and 72" East longitude with the Halar 
division of theprovince as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its cast It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea The 
State is divided into 13 Mahals It has 10 ports 
of which the pnncipal are Veraaal and SInngrol 
The principal rivers in the State are the Blu^lnr, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, MachliundrI, Sin* 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval and Sabli The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated ^n 
®tepe of the Gimar and the Datar Hirls, 
While in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none The Upperkote or old citadel 
®™teinE interesting Buddhist caves and the 
who^ of the ditch and neighbourhood! s honey- 
combed with caves of their remains There are 
a number of line modern buildings in the 
famous Asoka inscription of the 
auudhlst time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Hill, which IS sacred to the Jains, the 
~*’‘yjiteB, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus 
io the south east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
wnslve forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
823 acres and 10 gunthas It supplies tim- 
other natural products to the residents 
01 the State and the neighbouring districts and 
as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
The area of the State is 3,337 square 
iwr,, I *he average revenue amounts to 
j Rs 80,00,000 The total population 
T?®®™ns_to the census of 1931 is 545,152 
1472 when it was conquered by 
Tnno , Mahomed Begra of Ahmedabad 
^ Rajput State ruled by 
po,r^‘® ?^iJhe Cliuda Sama tribe During the 
^he Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
P naency of Delhi under the immedifite autho 


ntv of the Moghul Vicerov of Gujarat About 
1735 when the representatnesofthe Sfoglials 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler 
expelled the Moglial Go\crnor, and established 
his own rule The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807 The pnncipal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor seed, fish, country tobacco 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc , while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc The State pays 
a tribute of Rs 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gackwar, on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Taliikas, a relic of the day 
of Jlahomcdan supremacy The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Klianjl Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of tlie former being 173 and of the 
latter 224 inclusive of Bag pipe Band 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
III, ocie.kOsx, and is the ninth in succes- ° 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Baliadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A D His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded to the gadt in 1911, visited 
England in 1913-14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920 His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar, ranks flrstamongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 16 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State Languages 
spoken — Gujarati and Urdu 

Ruler — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, goie,kcsi 
Heir-Apparent — Shahrada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Hiraatkhanji 

President of the Council — P R Cadell, 
csi ,cir 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles The Maharaja of Navanagar IS a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli The town of J amnagar 
was founded in 1540 The present Jam Saheb 
IS Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji who succeeded in April 1933 
The principal products are gram, cotton and 
oil seeds, shipped from the ports of the State 
A small pearl fisheiy lies off the coast The 
■State pays a tribute of Rs 1,20,093 pei annum 
jointly to the British Government, the Gaekw ar 
of Baroda and Zortalbi to the Nawab of Jnna 
gadh The State maintains two squadrons of 
Naw'anagar State Lgpeers apd 14 company 
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nf flip State Infnntn The Carital la Tamnepar, 
„ nmirlahhm pHce, iieivh I niilea in rlreuit, 
aihinted 5 inilca eaat of the poit of lledi 
Popnletion 4,09,192 Itcaenuo nenh 
lla, 1,09,00,000 

■lUun llilndui Jteiw inji IVstonjl 
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Cutcb — ^Tho State la bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the cast by the 
Balanpur Agency, on the soutli by the Peninsula 
01 Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutoh and the 
south west by the Indian Ocean Its area, 
eKCiusive of the great salt marsli called the 
Bann of Cutch, is 7,010 square miles The 
capital IS Bhu], where the ruling Ciilef (the 
Mahar'io)His Highness Maliallao Sri IChcngarji 
Savai Bahadur, G 0 ai , Q 0 1 E , resides Prom 
its Isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutoh lias more 
of the elements of a distinct nationoHt\ 
than any other of tlie dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were Imown as the 
ladejas or ‘cliildren of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch 18 noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
Dilverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhavats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryot" A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch IS about 16,000 The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Rs 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand 

Porbandar — The Porbandar State on the 
■Western Coast of the proiince of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642^ square miles 
and has a population of 1 , 15,741 souls 


according to tlic Census of 1031 The 
capital of tlio State is Porbandcr, a nourish- 
ing port haalng trade connection# wltli ,Tn\a, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and tlic important 
Continental Ports Tlic State lias its own 
Rallwat 'J’lie well known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in Hit Bard i Hills 111 ir Aditjana and is 
Iirgtlj cvportid to import int jilaccs in as well 
ns outside India Porliandar Ghee (liuttcr) 
has afeo a rcjmtatioii nf its own and is largclj 
txjiorted to Africa 'J lie Indian C'cnicnt I’actorj 
of Messrs Tata A Sons was estalilishcd at 
Porbandar in 1912 It manufactures Ganapatl 
Brand Portland cement wliicli has stood keen 
competition Among more recent industries 
mn\ bo mentioned tlic establlsliment of the 
Xadlr Salt Borks and Distemper and Paints 
manufacture The State maintains a Military 
I'Orce 

His Higlincss "irnharaja Raua Salieb Shn Sir 
Katwarsinlijl Baliadiir, KCSI, is tlic present 
Itnlcr of tliD State Born on tlic 30th Tune 1901, 
His Highness tlic Jlaliaraja was educated at the 
Rajkiimar College, Bajkot, w licre he distinguished 
hiniseif botli in studies and sports His Iligliness 
ascended the Gadi on tlie 20tli Tnnimrv 1920 
and was married next month to Kuinarl Shn 
Rupallba Saliob, M n r , of limbdl His High- 
ness belongs to the ancient Rajput clan of tlic 
Jethwas, tlie earliest settlers in Bestern India 
and enjois a salute of 13 guns His Highness 
led the All India Cricket Team to Limland m 
1032 3’hc Porbandar State ranks fourth among 
the States of B'estem India 

Radhanpur is a first class State, w ith an area 
of 1,150 square miles, wjiich is hold b\ a branch 
of tlic illustrious Babi familj, wlio since tlio 
reign of HumaMm liaic alwaxs been prominent 
111 the annals of Gujarat Tlie present Ruler is 
Hi'i Iligliness Kawab Talnl ud-inkhanji 
Bismillaliklmnji Babi Kawab Saheb of 
Radhanpur I’lic State iinnitains a Police 
foicc of 200 Tlie principal products arc cotton, 
wheat and grain The capital is Radhanpur 
tifiiii, a considerable tiade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch Sami has a cotton press 
and 3 ginning factories Tlierc is one ginning 
factor! at MunjpiiT, one at Lolada and one at 
Sankoshwar which is a great centre of Tam 
pilgrimage all the jear round Gotarka, Dea 
and Trakod loti are also the principal places of 
pilgiimage for Slahoiiimcdans, A'cishnaias and 
Brahmins, respectnelj 

There are seieral ancient monuments in the 
State, I'lz , Patelikote at Radlianpur Jlialore s 
Teba at Subapuro, lotesln ara Mahadei at loti 
Sankhcsli! ara temple at Sankhesli! ara, B'aghel 
tank at B'aghel, Yaranatha place at B'agliel, 
Tatleshwar Malndca at Pateiipur, Rajajpiira 
Bhotasa, Old Slasjid at Munjpiir, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahwbali Pir s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantlia Jtahado! at Kunw ar 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as ‘The Husseinbaklite Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas ” 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named " Vadhnr Bank 
to lend money to cultn ators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from tp? cjutches 91 
the moncj lenders 
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iJar — Itlnr n 1 mt ( ‘'tito vith nn 

nrci of 1,^(9 s-funrc miles nnil nn n\rrii,c 
rcvemio of nlmut 20 Hkhs 'I lie 'pi’f'-f'Kt 
llulcr of Idnr 11 11 "Nfnlnnjn II liinf >-1111,1111 

IS 1 Rnlput of the Itnthod chn Up vns 
born in IS'iO A D nnd n'ronded fhr end! in 
1931 on llio demist of Ills 1 ifc llltline's 
Milnriji Plr Dowlnf slnclijl Hi*! Hlchiipss 
nccompnnied His hie Hikhness It f ol Sir 
Donhtsnnplijl to I uropp vlieii the httor went 
to nttenid the Coroiintion of His ■^^^jest^ the 
Kins Lmperor in I/nidon nnd nrted HBrnue folds 
Impernl Jhjrsft nt the Coroiiillon Ilirlnrhcld | 
nt Delhi in lOH The snbnrdlii'itc I ciiditort 
Jnpirdirs ere dhided into three (hssps jpo 
•hplrdnrs comprised in the chss of Hln\nts ire 
endets of the Ilnlinp Honn to Mhom prnnf« 
hate been mode in nniiitcinnri or as n Tiu.irak 
Iho'C kiionn as s^ardar I’attaM-ats nrc dcsecn- 
dants of the niilitara leaders n ho nceompaiiled 
Anandslnch and Itai s;iiish, the fotmihr of tne 
present Maniar d\nast\ a\hen thc\ took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth Centura and to aihoin grants of land 
■Mere made b\ 'Mahar.a}a Anandsiiipli in 17-11 A D 
on condition of milltara sera lee In the ca'c of 


' the Hhoomlas are included all Bubordinatc 
'Iiudatories a\hn aaerc in jinssesslon of their 
Pattas prior to the ndaent of the present ‘Nfarasar 
danasfa The pattas thej hold aaerc acquired 
ha their ancestors ha grant from the former Itao 
Itulcrs of the St ite llio Maharaja rcreiaes 
I Its 52 -127 aiinualla on account of Khicltdi nnd 
I other Itaj Ilaksfroin his subordinate ‘Sirdars 
[the tributarj talukas of the JInhi Ivnntha 
I Ageiira nnd others nnd paas Its 30,340 as 
I (iliasdnna to Oackaaar of Haroda tlirough the 
British Goacriiracnt 

VlJnjnnjfnr — I he St ite his nn area of 
1 r» square miles aaith a po)iulalioii of 'i.S'iS and 
; an nniiiial reaeiiiiP of about Its '■>7,010 J ho 
'Itnhr is Itathod Itajpnt His iiire-'fors aaerc 
'flu Itiihrs of Idar hut on beiiii, driain from 
1th it jilm e est ihllshisl flu ir rtilo in Polo 'Iho 
preedit thuf is Bio sjiri H imnirsinhji Hiii- 
dusinhjl Hi aa is born on Ird lanunrj 1004 
iliil siiiiieiliHl to the tiadi in lOlG 'J ho Ituler 
Ins no salute hut on u count of the historic 
! inii<ortaiicc of the famlla ho enjoaed rank 
nboao the Biiler of Iho siliifc State of Diiita 
1 in the old Mnhi K.intha tgcnca 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


Consequent uiKin the cs| ihhshmcnf of dlreit 
jclations bctaaccn the (loacmiuent of Jtidli mil 
thcBoinbia Statissinci April l'M3mina Statis 
and Istitcs aahlih aairc ]ircaiousla liii hided in 
the a irioiis Politicil Agenclis of tin Boiiibia 
Ooa eminent hiiac noaa been included in a ncaala 
fornicd Politiial Agima of tiic fioacrnmint of 
Jndii dcsipnitid the (jiijarit States tgcncl 
ihcchiruPof thisiuaa Aginia h is hitn addid 
to the tliargo of the Bcsident at llinidi, aaho 
IS noaa knoaan ns thi A G f. for flu f.iijirif 
ntates ind Bisidciit at Biroili 'J hi Politlin’' 
-,y^*’otIcs thus iinnlganiati d aacri tin Bcaa.i 
'V'tot ha Agtnta, the ICairi Iginia, the Surat 
**>>k Agcnca iiid tho Jliuiii 


^olloaaing arc the full poaaered |siltiti 
(s tes noaa in dircit poiltleil rclitloiih aaith tin 
*>,. ftnment of Indii through tin Agiiit tc 
Itesiu f't'or General for the Ouj ir it States and 

■itcsKlentitBiroda — 


(t) Bilasinor 

(2) Bansda 

(3) liana 

(4) Haroda 
('>) Camhaj 

(0) C h h 0 t 

Udepur 

(1) Dharaiiipur 
(8) Jaaahar 

(0) lunaaaada 

(10) Ka^pipii 

(tl) Sachin 
(12) Sant 


(Old Beaa i K iiitlm Agcnca) 
(Old Surat Agciica) 

(Old Beaa a Kaiitha Agenra) 

(Old ICaira ^jgciica) 

i 

(Old Beaa i ICantha Ageiica) 
(Old Surat Agciicj) 

(Old lhaiia Agenej) 

(Old Beaa a K iiitli i Agcnca ) 
(Old Beaa a Kantha Agenej ) 
(Old Surat Agenej ) 

(Old B,eaaa Kautha Agenej) 


'Ihe Headquarters of the \gciira arc at 
Haroda mil consM of — 

Agrnl to the Onri nwr Ctriiernl, (tiijarat Sinter, 
ami Ileyvlrut iit llannhi — Liciitcnaiit Colonel 
J L B M clr, ( 1 1 

Srerrlarii to tin Irinit to the Gmrnwr Griirral, 
dnjnrat Stntet, ntiil Jtrwteiit at Haroda — ^fijor 
C W h Harai a ar c , i i 
fiidiati ln-ntaat to the Igent to tin ffoirriior- 
Gencrnl, (.iijarat btatih and Jtesidcnt at Haroda — 
Mr \ A\ Do Cru7 

Bnlosinor — Jhis Stile has an irci of 189 
sqnari miles, a population of '>2, 'id'), ind an 
innitil rcaciiuc of about Bs 24 liklis 'Ihe 
Billing Prime bi longs to till B ibi I’amila 'Ihe 
SI ite ])ias a frilmti of Bs 9,7()U 9 8 to the 
British Goacrimicnt and Bs 3,1)77 11 1 to Ihe 
Biroda (lOacniment 'Ihe name of the pre-scnt 
Bulcr is Bibl Shri I mil itkhanji Mmaar- 
khanji, A'laaib of liilasinor lli aa is born on 
the loth A'oa ember 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 180') 'Jlic Bulcr of the SI ite 
rceclaed in 1800 .i Sanid gn irintecing sucies- 
Rioii according to Jlulnmiiiad in laiaa m tho 
eacnt of filiure of dircit heirs Hie Kaaa ib 
IS a mcniiier of the Ghainbor of Princes and 
enjoasa djnistie silute of 9 guns 

Bansdn — 'I his St ite has an ire i of 21 “i square 
miles a jiopulition of 48,807 nnd in aiinuil 
reaenue of about Bs 7) lakhs 3’he Buler of 
Hinsda arc Solaiiki Bajjmts of the Lunir Baco 
nnd dcseindants of tlie Great Sidhrij Tajsnig 
'Tile present llulcr Miliaraa'nl Shri Indrasinhji 
aa.is born on 10th Pcbniara' 1888, nnd succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1011 Tho llulcrs of 
the Stito has rccciacd a Sanad guaranteeing 
succcbsion to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs He is a member of tho 
Chamber of Pruices and enjojs a djinastic salute 
of 9 guns 
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Barin — 'Jhis Slitclias an aroi of 813 t,qimo 
Julies V itli a population ot ll'), 121) md is situated 
in the heart of the ruichniahals District Iho 
cipital Dcapad Baria is reaehed hv the Barm 
State Bailuaa from Piplod Station on the B B 
A, C I llailuaj at a dist vnee of 10 miles 'J ho 
aacraRC reaenue of the St itc is about 12 lakhs 
'JIic Bulcr, Mijor Ilib lIiRlmcss klahar ml Shri 
Sir Binjitsliihji KCbi Is the direct desrendant 
of the Great Ifoubc of Khlchi Cliouhan Bajputs 
aaho ruled oa cr Guj ir it for 244 a c irs ai ith their 
capital at Dhimpaucr, cnjoainR the iiroud title 
of Piaapitis 'ihc Stvtc pijs no tribute either 
to the British Goacrnmciit or to iiij other 
Indian Stitc His Hiplmebs beracd in Prince 
and Plandcis in the Groat Luropoaii War and 
in the AfRhan War, 1019 Ho is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and ciijoas a djnastii 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of clca cn 
guns 

Cambny — '1 his Statch is an area of G'iOsquarc 
miles, a population of 87,701 md in annual 
re\ cmio of about Bs 101 1 'hhs '1 lie founder of 
the Hilling family iias Mirra Jafar Kijumid- 
Daul ih Nominkhan I, the last hut one of the 
Muhainmidan Goicrnors of Gujarat 'Jhc 
present Bulcr is His Highness Mirza Hussain 
Yaa ar Khan Saheb He m as born on the Ifith 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 md iias inaeated auth ruling 
poaaers on the 13th December 1930 His 
Highness IS a member of the Ch mibcr of Princes 
and ciijojs a djnastic salute of 11 guns 

Cbhota Udepur — Ihis State has an area of 
890 square mdes, a population of 1,44,040 and 
an annual revenue of about Hs 144 laklis 'Ihc 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chaaan 
Rajput clan and cl urns descent from the 1 ist 
Patai Raja of Paaaagadh or Champaiur, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484 'the name of the present 
Ruler is JIaharawal Shri Natwarsinhji He ains 
born on the lotli Koi ember 1900 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
of his father He is a membei of the Chamber 
of Princes .and enjoys a djnastic salute of 9 
guns 

Dliarampur — '1 Ins stitc has an irea of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and m 
innual revenue of about Bs 12 lakhs Xhc 
Rulers of Dliarampur trace their descent from 
Ramcbandraji of Hindu Mythology Thej 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Bajputs dynastj' 
The present Raja, His Highness Miliarana Shri 
Vijajdcaji Mohandevji, vas bom on the 3rd 
December 1884 and sueceeded to the gadi on 
the 2Gth March 1921 His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 

Jawhar — 3 his State is situated to the North 
of the 'Xliana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plate lu abo\e the Konkan plain It his 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of about 
Bs 51 lakhs Up to 1924, the period of the 
first Mahoniedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jaaihar aias held bj a Varli, not a Koli Chief 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing m 
Jaaihar bj a deuce similar to that of Dido 
aahen he asked for and received as much land 


as (he hide of a hull aiould roacr 'Ihi Koli 
Chief cut a hide into strijis, and t^jus rncloscd 
the territora of (lie S( iti 'J lie jircsint Clilef, 
Bnjn Patnngsha ahaa 1 tshai.intrao Vikramsha, 
Is n minor md the State is at present under 
minorlta administration I he Baja is entitled 
to become i member of the Cliambcr of Princes 
ind enjoas a danastic salute of 9 guns 

Lunavvncia — Tlie State has an irea of 388 
square miles, a jiojiul itioii of 9'i,l()2 and an 
aniiii il rcacnuo of about Bs 5V laklis 'riic 
Rulers of Liiuaaaada belong to the histone 
Solinki (Ian of Bajjiuts ( I liming (heir descent 
from the f imoiis bidlirij Taashili of Aiihilwad 
((lUjarit) Besides hiaing fine jiitdics of good 
igriiultural land, tlie State (ontalns i consider 
able fonst area aielding ridi tliiibi r The 
present Baja, JIaharma Sliri \ irbli idrasmhji, 
lias iiiacstcd aaitli full jioiairs on 2nd October 
1010 He IS .1 incmbir of the Chamber of 
ITinecb md enjoas a dan.istic salute of 9 guns 

Rojpipln — 1 his imjiortant State lies to the 
south of the Aarhad i It has an area of 1,7174 
sfpiarc miles, .i jiopul ition of 209,114 and an 
lacragc anminl reaenue of about Bs 244 laklis 
Ihc lands arc rich ind aerj fertile and, cm ejit 
for a fcaa forest clad hills, ire suitable and 
a\ iilablc for cultiaation in large quantities in 
the south cast talukns 'flic famila of (lie 
Mnhiraja of Rajplpla, Jlajor H H Maharaim 
Shri Sir Vijajsinhji, k c s i , is said to dcriac its 
origin from a Rajput of the Gohcl elm Cotton 
is the most Important crop m the St itc In the 
lulls there arc valuable teak forests 'llio 
capital IS Rajpijila aaliich is connected aaith 
Anklcshaiar bj railaa ij built ha the St itc His 
Highness IS i member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoj s i djaiastio salute of 13 guns 

i^hchin — 'Ihis State has an irea of 49 square 
miles, i pojiulation of 22,125 and in annual 
revenue 01 ibout Bs ilikhs The iiiccston. of 
the Nail lb of Sachin aicre the Rulers of Jaiijira 
'If c founder of the Sachm fmiilj aa is Abdul 
Kirim V'lkiit Khan comnionlj called Balu 
Mij in In 17 4 on the death of liis fitlier 
Abdul Karim, (Naaa ib of Jmjira), the Chiefship 
aaas seized b> bull Jaaihir and Balu Mij m fled 
to Poona aalaerc he sought the protection of 
Nana Purnaais, aaho maiingcd to secure for him 
a tract of land near bur at then estimated to 
jicld Bs 75,000 a joar Balu Hfijan aaas 
granted the hercditarj title of Naaa ib bv the 
Ijinpcror of Delhi 'Ihc present Bulcr is Naaaab 
Mohamed Hjder Khan aaho aaas born on the 
Ilth September 1909 and succeeded to the gadi 
in November 1930 He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjojs a djnastic salute 
of 9 guns 

Sant — ^This St<3te has an area of 394 square 
miles, a population of 83,538 and an annual 
reaetiuo of ibout Rs 51 lakhs The Billing 
family belongs to the Mihipaaat branch of the 
Puv'ar or Parmar Bajputs The Bulera used 
to pay a tribute of 5,384 9 10 to Scindia This 
tribute IS noaa paid by the State to the British 
Government 'The present Bulci Miliarana 
Shri Joraraaarsmhji ITatapsinliji aaas born on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the g idi m 
189b He IS a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjojs i djnastic salute of 9 guns 
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Hewa Kantha Agency — ^Including the 
Surgina Statt and the Dangs 

Tins Agency is a subordmate Pohtical Agenev 
of the Gujarat States Agenc\ It is comprised 
of all the non salute States and Estates of the 
Old Eeu a Eantha Agenc^ , the State of Surgana, 
prei louslj in the Ifasik Agenc\ , and the pett\ 
states knomi as the Dangs, preMOUslj in the 
Surat Agencj 

Eewa Kantha means the district or proaincc 
situated on the banks of the nacr Ken a or 
Kannada or Karbada This rner is held in 
high a eneration among the Hmdus especiaUj m 
the Bombaj Presidcncj 

All the States comprised in the Proamcc of 
Key a Kantha are not on the banks of Karbada, 
for some of the Korthem States, i c , Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Men as are on the banks 
of the Mahi riaer In fact the Ken a Kantha 
Agency comprises territories natered both bj 
the Kewa and Main Ku ers 

The population consists of the follonmgmain 
passes Hmdus, Jams, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Kaikdas 


Surgana — ^Is situated on the borders of 
the Kasik District 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
betneen the Sahjadris and the Surat District 
nhich IS parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani 

The headquarters of the Agency, nhich is 
situated at the Baroda Kesidency in aiew of the 
fact that the Secretarj to the Agent to the 
Goaenior General, Gujarat States and Ecsident 
at Baroda is also ex officio Pohtical Agent of this 
Agencj , consist of — 

Political Agent, Major OWE Han cy, 3i C , 
I t 

Deputy Political Agent — ^Mr M B Mehta 

Assistant Political Agent foi the Bangs — ^Mr 
E O Sampson, I r s 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
onlj' a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional pon ers 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhadenva, Surgana 
and Jambugboda are honeaer, larger and more 
important, the first three named bemg mcluded 
m the list of electorates for representatiye 
members of the Chamber of Pimces 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY 


This Agency nhich n as formed in consequence 
or the transfer of the Bombay States to the 
dueot control of the Government of India 
includes the following States — 


Kolhapur 

Janjira 

Savantyadi 

Mudhol 

Sangll 

Bhor 

Jamkhandi 

Plialtan 

Jath 


Miraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 1 
Kurandn ad (Senior) 
Kurandwad (Junior) 
Kamdurg ' 

Aundh 
Akalkot 
Sayanur 
"Wadi Estate 


■nr.??® ,'‘t>oye States haye been brought mto 
political relations with the Goyernment of 
^uia tlirough the Agent to the Govemor-Gene- 
Ttnis the Deecan States and Kesident at 
■u-oinapur nhose headquarters are at Kolhapur 

to the Governor-General for the Deccan 
Onin at Kolhapur — Lieutenant- 

t'Olonel H Wilberforce-Bell C I E 

^,K°thapur Agency — Kolhapur is a State 
tinn 3,217 square miles and popula- 

arn n?* ®>57,137 Subordinate to Komapur 

fn,, feudatories, of which the following 

fRpn.n,\® ™P°rtant Vishalgarh, Bayda, Kagal 

traeno ’ lohalkaranji The rulmg house 
Shink * descent from a younger son of 
tirpvoi*’ founder of the Maratha power The 
piracy from the Kolhapur 
Malyan compelled the Bombay 

expeditions against Kol- 
thn 1765, and again in 1792, when 

itaja agreed to give compensation 


for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malyan and Kolhapur 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur In 1812 a treaty uas concluded 
With the British Goyernment, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers, while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Goyernment The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692 The nine feudatory 
estates are admmistered by their holders 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors Kolhapur proper is diyided into seyen 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State The present Ruler is 
Lt-Col His Highness ilaharaja Shri Sir Raja- 
ram Shahu Chhatrapati, GOSI, GCIB 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns 

Janjira — This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency 
The ruling family is said to be descended from 
an Abyssinian in the seryice of one of the Kizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century The most noticeable point 
m its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
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>7n™thns XI 16 British, on succeeding the 
Jrnntlms as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
trnm interfering in tiie internal administration 
he State Tlio chief is a Sunni jrahoraedan 
race a Sidi or Abyssinian, svith a title of 
nls Highness the Kaiiab He has a sanad 
pnrnntccing succession according to Mahome- 
fian laM and pays no tribute Till 180S the 
State enjojed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence -whatever in its internal affairs About 
that year the maladministration of the chief, 
espcciallj in matters of police and criminal 
lustico, became flagrant, those branches of admi- 
nistration -wore in consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily in a Political Agent 
The last ruler, H H Nanab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G 0 1 r , died on 2nd Mav 1022, and n as 
succeeded by his son Ills Highness Sidi Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the 7th March 1014 The area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,366 Thoaaerage rcaenuc is 8 lakhs, 
Including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafterabad in the south of Katliia- 
wor under the 'Western India States Agenc} 
The State maintains an irregular militarv force 
of 243 The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Jan]ira being retained by the 
island fort opposite The Ka-wab is entitled to a 
dvnastic salute of 11 guns In recognition of 
seraices rendered in connection nitli the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the 1 st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the 1st January 1921 
Sawantwadi — ^This State has an area of 
930 square miles and population of 230,689 
The average revenue is Bs 6,33,000 It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the si-?th cen- 
tury So 1 ite as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was verv much disturbed The 
present Buler is Major His Highness Baje 


Badadur Slirirnant Klictn Saivant alttf; Bapi 
Saheb Blionslc, llija of Saiaiiti'adI llice 
is the principal crop of tiie State, and it is 
rich in valuable teak TIic «turdj Jfaratlns 
of the State arc favourite troops fortlic Indian 
Arinj and supplv much of tiie immigrant labour 
in the adjacent Bntisli districts TIic Capital 
Is Sanantundi, also eallrd Sundar 'Wadi or 
simpiv W'adi Tlic Baja enjojs a dvnastic 
salute of 0 gims and a permanent local salute 
of 11 guns 

Mudhol — Tile State has an area of 368 square 
miles, a population of 62,860 and an annual 
revenue of about Bs 5,61,000 Tlic present 
Buler IS Lieutenant Baj i Sir Malojirao Venka 
frao a/iff? A' ina Salicb Gliorpade, K Cl L 
He was born in 1881 and succeeded to the 
grtrft in 1900 wlien lie was a minor He was 
invested vvith Buiing powers in 1904 He 
enjovs a dvnistic salute of 9 guns and is a 
j Member of tlic Cliambcr of Princes 

Sangh — llio State has an area of 1,136 
square miles, a population of 2,58, 1 12 and an 
annual revenue of Bs 15 37,000 The 
founder of the famdj was Harbliiit who ro^c 
to distinction during the rule of the Peshvvas 
The present Buler Lieutenant (Honorarv) His 
Higlincss Baja Sir Climtamanrav Dlmndirao 
ahas Appasihob Patwardlnn, KCI'E, was 
born on tlic 14th Eebruarj 1890 and succeeded 
to the ffa/h in 1901 on the deatli of his adoptive 
fatlier Dhundiraj Climtamanrav Patwardlnn 
His Highness has been granted tiie hcruditnrj 
title of Baja Ho enjojs a dvnastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns 

Bhor — ^Ihc State lies in the Mcstcrn Ghats 
in wild and mountainous countrv It Ins an 
area of 925 square miles, a population of 1,41,516 
and an annual revenue of about Bs 62 ialJis 
The ^ present Chief Shnmant Baghun ithrao 
Slnnlnrrao alias Babasaheb pant 
Sachiv, was born on 20th September 1878 
He succeeded to the ffadt in 1922 Ihe lionour 
of receiving a dynastic salute of 0 guns was 
couicrrcd on him in 1927 


The following arc the particulars of the remaining States giouped in this Agencj 


1 

state 

Name of Cliief 

Area 

Population 

Bev eiiue 

Tribute 
to Britisli 
Gov eriiiiicnt 

Akalkot 

fehrimant Mcherban Vijay 
smhrao Patesinhrao Baje 
Bhonsle Baje Saheb of 

498 

92,036 

<1 

Bs 

7,13,000 

Bs 

14,592 

Aundh 

Melicrban Bhavaurvo Shrun 
vasno fdinv Lalisaheb 
Pant Pratmidhi 

501 

76,507 

4,15,000 

No tribute 

Jamklnndi 

Meheiban Shank arrao Parshu 
ramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardlnn 

524 

1,14,282 

1 

8,27,000 

20,841 

Jath 

SiirimantVijaj isinh Baomrao 
alias Bibvbaheb Dafie 

980 

91,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 
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Tlie fo)V>«jng flie the paificulirs of the remaining States grouped in this Agcnej — coitfd 


State 

Name of Chief 

Area 

Population 

^ Re^ enue 

1 

Tribute 
to T.rltisli 
Co\ eniniLnt 





Its 

Bs 

Kiiriindwad 

(Senior) 

Mcherban Chintaman r a o 
Bh ilchandrario filial 

Bilasalicb Pitt ardlian 

1S2 

4f,2H 

2,20,000 

f),C19 

KnrimilM ad 
(Tumor) 

(1) Mcherban Ganpat r a o 
Midhatrao otins 

Bapiisahcb Patu ir 
dh in 






(2) Mcherban Trimbalcrao 
Harilnr (tlias Aba 
saheb Patu ardhan 

lie 

30,587 

1,94,000 

No tniinlc 

Aliraj (Senior) 

Mcherban Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh alias I5aIasaliob 
Pitu ardhan, K 0 i b 

342 

1 03,057 

5,27,000 

1 

12,558 

"Miraj 

(Tumor) 

Mcherban JTadhaATao Han 
h\T alias Bibasahcb Pit 
M ardhan 

190 

40,030 

1 

3,23,000 

C),413 

I’lnltan 

Captiin jirchcrlnn Sfalojirao 
Miidliojirao Nailc Nimbal 
kar 

307 

5S,7G1 

51, 000 

i 

9,000 

Itamdurg 

Mclicrban Itamrao Venkat 
rao alias Ikiosaheb Blnio 

1C9 

35,401 

30,000 

1 

No tribute 

Sa\anur 

Major Mcherban Naiiab Ab 
dill Majidkiian Saheb 
Dilair Jung Baliadur 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do 

Wadi rstatc 

irchcrlian Ganpatrao Ganga 
dlnmo alias Dajisahcb 
Pitu ardhan Jalngirdar 

12 

3 

1,704 

8,000 

Do 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Bchar — llus ‘?tate,a\hiclnt one time 
wmptPcd almost the Mliole of Northern Bengal, 
nil ami a part of Bhutan kiioira as the Duars 
miu formed part of the famous Kingdom of 
'V nntup, Is a lo« King plain in North Bengal 
n iia«n'i am of 1,31 S son ire miles and a popula- 
I'o On the demise ot the late 

n'linr His BlUiiicss Afahamja TIfendra Xaraa an 
, .'”' 1 ' oihadiir in Bccombcr T 122 in Fiigland, 
»<•'<. dfvt son \ii\-anji Tagaddipondra Narmn 
fi'-'ra oil IH comber l'>, loi',) siu reeded to the 
Vsi',..’'* ‘if ~ Hi' Highness the 

ai '■* 1)1 i,pnp Bahadur belongs to the 
. 1 " , ‘"A ' ann of Kshifrni orinn HJs 
, ‘'t! e Maliariia Bhnp Bibidiir !ii« three 

'1'' ^I'h injK-'imarU Jla Po\i (o.el l‘>) 


Alesha Dom (aged 1-f) and Afonaka Deal (aged 
15) and one brother Itlahirajknmar Tndri- 
jitcndri Narajan Oged lA) Her Highness the 
Afalnnnl Saheba is Begcnt of the ‘-tatc and the 
adinimstratinn of tht State is eondiicted bs i 
Connell of Begenci eonii>o=cd of Her Hb-lme-s 
the Begcnt, Pn nd nt, 1 1 Col K \ B 
] aail'-Ciordoii I A Vic^ Pr< ‘■idy/d a.illi 
Sj Tatindn Aiolian ''on C.iipta 15 L, Besenm 
Ofiiter, Sj Satlndra Nath Gnln, IVK (iMl-nd 
S(-s)ons lodge, and '■j Dim -hananil i Ch il ra- 
Atrta, Ci\il ''iirgeon, O' membf- 

The capital is Conch 1 •'bar nbich is -ncl 
l>\ the ( ooch Btlnr BaiHas, I'm < 1 tj ti ' 
1 I'ttrn 1 nn-'l 1 uhiaa Sa-t'm 
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Tripurn — TIiIb Stnto lies to the cast of flic 
district ot Tlppcra and consists Inrpelj of hills 
co^e^cd ^\llh dense pinglcs It Ims an area 
of 4,110 square miics and a population of 382,450 
Tlic rerenuefrom the State is about 20 lal hsand 
from the Zemindaries in Britlsli India is about 
13 laths The State enjovs aSilutc of 13 
puns The present Jtjilcr is ifalnrnja lifanltja 
BirBltram KlshoroDcb Barman Bahadur, t\ho 
is a Kshatrija by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race Ho 'was bom on lOtli August 1903 and 
lie is entitled to a salute of 13 puns Ho sue 
ceeded the late Maharaja ManiUaa Birendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Baliadur on 13th August 
1923 The Military prestige of Iripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a mjtlilcal 
aceount of the State takes the history to an 
c\en earlier date Both ns regards its consti- 
tution and its relations with the British Goa ern- 
ment, the State differs alike from the large 
Hatne States of India, and from those uhich 
are classed ns tributary' Besides being the 
Huler of Tripura, the Maliaraja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and byllict Tills 
estate coa ers an area of GOO square miles, and Is 
held to form nith the State an Indhisible Baj 


Disputes as to the right of succession hare 
occurred on the occasion of almost c^'erv \acnncj 
In the gnrfi producing in times pone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were aluajs called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties The principles nlilch goicm surccs- 
sion to the Stale ha\c recently, liowcvcr, been 
embodied in a sanad nhich was drawn up in 
1904 The chief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, tea and forest produce of aarious 
kinds, the traiTic being carried thieil\ by water 
TheMaharaja receir ed full administratlvepowers 
on 19th August 1927 Ills Highness married 
the sixth daugliter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhnpabatl Prasad Slnghji Saheb Bahadur, 
KOir ,Kni,of Balarampur (Oudly on the 
16th January 1929 but on her death in 
Hoa ember, 1930, married the eldest daughter 
of H H Jlalmraya Jlnhcndra Sir Yadaendra 
Singli Bahadur, j, c T r , 5tnharnja of Panna 
The State courts arc authorised to inflict c ipital 
punishment Tlie capital is Agartala 

Pohhcal Agent — Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex-ojftcio ) 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY 


Prom the 1st April 1933 the States in Bihar 
and Orissa and In the Central Proaanccs (with 
the exception of Makrai) were comprised in the 
newly created Eastern States Agenca and placed 
in the political charge of an A gent to the Governor 
General 

The names of the States arc — Athgarh, 
Athmalhk, Bamra, Baramba, Bastar, Baud, 
Bonai, Changbhakar, Chhuil hadan, Daspalla, 
Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, Jashpurr, 
Kalahandi, Kanker, Kawardha, Keonjha, 
Khairagarh, Khandpara, Kharsnwan, Korea, 
Mayurbhaj Nandgaon, Narsinghpur, Kayaparh 
Kilgin, Pal Lahara, Patna, Baigarh, Bairakhol 
Kanpur, Sakti, Saranparh, Seraikela, Sonpur 
Surguya, Talcher, Tigiria, and Udaipur 

The total area is 59,GS0 square miles and 
the total population 71,08,730 The annual 
income is Ks 1,47,67,529 These States pay n 
tribute amounting to Ks 3,35,549 to Govern- 
ment 

Kharsawan and Sei aikela — The inhabi- 
tants are mostly hill men of Kolarian or 
Dra vidian origin The Chief of Kharsawan 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porahat Baja’s 
family The State first came under the notice 
of the British in 1793, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Mahals the Thakur of Kharsawan and the 
Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled to enter 
into certain agreements relatmg to the treatment 
of fugitive rebels The Chief is bound, when 
called upon, to render service to the British 
Government, but he has never had to pay tribute 
The Bengal Kagpur Bailway runs through a 
part of the State The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is 'held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Baja's family 

The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Baramba, Baud, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal 
Gangpur, Hindol, Kalakhandi, Keonjharr, 
Khandpara, Jlaanirblianj, Narsinghpur, 


Nnyngarh.Nilgiri, Pal Lahara, Patna, Bairaklio, 
Eanpur, Sonpur, Talcher, and Tigiria ha\o no 
connected or authentic history They were 
first inhabited by aboriginal races who a\ero 
divided into innumerable communal or tribal 
proiips each under its owai Chief or headman 
These carried on incessant warfare with their 
neighbours on the one hand and with the wild 
bq;sts of the forests on the other In course 
of time their lull retreats were penetrated by 
Aryan adaentiucrs who gradually oaerthrew 
the tribal Cliiefs and established themselies 
in their place Tradition relates how these 
daring interlopers, most of whom were Bajputs 
from the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage 
and remamed behind to found kingdoms and 
dynasties It was thus that Jai Singh hccanic 
I ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his 
second son seized Keonjhar The Chiefs of 
Baud and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock , and a Kajput origin is also 
claimed by the Eajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, 
Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tiguia Nayagarli, 
it 18 allegged, was founded by a Kajput from 
Kewah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of Khandpara 
On the other hand, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramba, and Dhenkanal 
owe their origin to favourites or distinguished 
seraants of the Kuhn g sovereigns of Orissa 
The State of Kanpur is believed to be the most 
ancient, the hst of its Chiefs covermg a period 
of over 3,600 vears It is noteworthy that this 
family is of Khono origin and furnishes the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remamed in tact The States 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the paramount 
power and were under an implied obhgation 
to render assistance in resisting invaders , 
but in other respect neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
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JJmihT', ever Snlcrfcrci'l ui'h tlir'r Intfm'l 
'idnilni'=tr-i(>n All tiip Invo 

ofthcd\ii'V':tif'th’ktln'\prulr<l o\/'rflic!ii Inif 
the\ n-Tc madp tip for thp tnr t p-irt of l<‘"cn(i 
ind firflon nnd Jons t c.ifilndcil tnlilc'- of 
doubtful nreunet, urd o-.nliln fitt 

fciturc=; of f:cn<’n! intf'c-.f rii*' I ritUh 

ronqup't of froin llu* ■'firithi' tthVh t'-o) 
phee in If'O'l W'i<; inniU'dl’-t^'h foll'i—cil 1>\ t>ii' 
Eutiml'fion of l^'u of tlio l'•ibu^tr\ ‘■’-■tl/-® thn 
ClilPfi of whirh ttcrc tb'' first 4o rnfer Into 
tmt\ engagements 


on the rround of long po'sc'slnn, on condition 
f>f p'unrnf bt Jet pore of Iti T.OOO tribute, 
tuo think of svhlrh svas remitted from tlio 
tribute pas able by Histar The present tribute 
paid In Ih'farfs Its IS 000 n sear 


The States have fornel the ftdqeet of 
frequent Icckhtlon of a fp-Tlal eh irarfer 
Thes svcTC taben o* er fr mi the tf-rath's in 
ISOJ srith the rest of O-kra b d, a* thes 
had alwajs It^en t-ilnda-j ‘•tiles 
rather than reciilar dkl’-leta <.f llm n 
Gosernment'', thes s-ce exetnite.1 fretn the 
operation of the gcatral requlatbr ss«tem 
This sras on the cround of cxpnlle.'c^ onls and 
itsiasJield that there was nothlnr In tl a natu'e 
of Uriti'h relations ssith the proprietors that 
aiouid preclude their bein'* liroiieht under the 
ordinar> Juri'dietlon of the IJ'lCkh Courta 
if that should eser he found adsisabk In 
1882 Itssas held that tlie ‘^fates did not form 
part of Jlrifkh India and thk uas aftervnnl 
accepted bj the ijccrctarj o( ''late 

Tlio staple crop In these ‘States Is rtee The 
forests In them ssere at one time ninonr the 
bc«t timber producing traets In India, but until 
latclj forc't eon'crsanrs svas prartlralls 
unknosvn The 'Jfafes base forrne<l tiie subject 
of frequent Icgkht'on of i sperlal ebamcler 

The States of Hastar, fhanghhakar nihulllia 
dan, Jaspur, Kanher, Knwardba, Kliairagarb, 
Jsorca, Aandpaon, llalgnrli, ‘•al tl, ‘•arancyh 
^rguja and Udaipur are seattered round the 
Giihattl=earh BIsklon In the Central I’rosinces 
e ‘^'•tcrent districts of sslilch the rnajorlts 

ot tliein srere formcrlj attaelieil ^ 

®dslnr — ^Thk State k situated In the eouth- 
of the Central I’rosinecs In nrca 
I square miles) It k tlio twelfth largest 
orate In India and k scrj ficaflcrod and bacK- 
tl 1 point of Interest Is that Ilastar k the 
i"!, In India of sshlch the Clilcf k a Hindu 
“n,® la the last descendant of an ancient 
\Vn>» Lunar It ajpiils, sslilch ruled os or 
“”til the Jfahommedan conquest 
iiiif 1 7 ^ 5 ‘^ddn In the 14th centurs A 1) svhen 
infn of the last Jlaja of Warangal fled 

Crmn ”'"'1 established a Kingdom there 
Ststn the dajs of the Slarathas the 

lik 'l''tually Independent, Its inaccossibi 

^ trom all but occasional raids of 
frccbootcrs Tho Blionshs of 
the n small tribStc on Bastar in 

In nnd at various times for delay 

^.nprl'cd it of tho Slliassa tract In 
Jevnore “"‘I allosscd tlio Baja of 

of Madns .d^Jneent Vlzagapatam Agency 
tra(dnl?^t^,i^®^ln possession of tho Kotapad 
Baik’fnr ? pledged to Jeyqioro by a Bastar 
The 1 during family dissensions 

this knii 1 j'^P*^*^®** Bastar and Jcypore oser 
and ss-so n 1 1 ,^ constant border disturbances, 
Govemmp«f^ till 1803, svhen the 

claim fiifn'ii' 'While recognising Bastar’s 

finally mqdo the tract osgr to Jcyporo 


On the formation of the Central Brosinccs 
Bi'tar ssai- rccognked as a I eudntors State 
Since then the state has made steads, if slosv, 
progress hampercel bs the Innate consersatkm 
o' If ahorlrinal papnlallon sslilch Ins from 
ti"ic to time rebelleil The k't rebellion in lOiO 
' as due to oppres Ion b> minor ‘^tato ofPeial 
iiitl dkllKe of the rigorous forest polles tlirn 
ii'ide* Introduction IftT the rebellion the 
Baja had hk posvers rtalueed and a series of 
I'l ans were appointed hs theCintral BrosInccs 
, Idinliiktratlon I he S(ite has slnec Ills death 
llxt I < "utlnurd to be under Gosernment management 
owin'* to tlie minority of ''laliarani I'rofnIIi 
Ktimarl Bisl 

Vearls 11,000 square miles are cosered hs 
fotist of sslileh about " 000 square miles arc 
ffserses Cultlsation k therefore sparse Itiee 
and mustard are the ehlef crops There k a 
large export of grain timber and minor forest 
prodtiri, partlcukrls msral>oIaius 'Most of 
the sal forest k leased for Bleeper maniifactiirf 
i here arc more t Inn COO miles of gras el motorahli 
road In tin ‘•fate Tho capital, Jagdalpur, 
on the liidrawatl rlserk 1*^1 miles jis motoriMc. 
road, from Italpur in the ( entral I’rosincis 

Surdujn — Until lOOO thk si as inrludcd In 
the ( hot inagpur States of Bengal The most 
Important feature Is the 'Mnlnpat, a macnineent 
(able hud forming the southern harrier of the 
‘'tate 'J he carls hktors of Surguja Is oh=cure , 
but neeording to a local tradition in Balamau 
the present Billing famils k said to he rteseended 
from an ArK'cl Baja of Balamau In li"'! a 
■Maratha arms nserran the State and eompelled 
Us Hilef to acKnossIedge hlnisrlf a trlhutars of 
the Blionsla Baja At tlic end of the elgliternth 
eenturs In eonsequence of the thief basing 
aided a rebellion In Balamau against the British 
an ovpcilitlon entered Surguja and though order 
siaB femporarllj restored, disputes again broke 
out betsseen tho Clilcf and hk relations necessita- 
ting British Inlerfcrcneo Until ISIS the State 
lontiniied to bothcRCcncof coiistantksilcssness , 
hut in that scar It sias ceded to the British 
Gosernment under tho proslslonal agreement 
concluded svilli Jludhojl Bhousla of L'agpur, 
and order s\as Boon cstahlishcd The 
principal crops arc rice and other ecrcak 

rlgenl to the Governor General Mr B C 
Gibson, or r, I os 

f>ecretari/, lianchi Sfr L G "Wallis, 1 0 s 
Avmitant Secretari/, Ilancia Sir G A TTcron 
iiccnlarii. Lantern Slala Aacne;/ and Pohtical 
Agent, &ambalpur Mr J Bossstead, jr 0 , 
ICS 

Forest 

Agenci/ Forest Officer Faslcrn Stales Agenci/, 

( Samhalpiir') Mr BAA ITart, ITS (on 
leas c) 

Fducation 

Agency Inspector of Schools, {Fatpur) Ital 
Sahib B H Kataria 

Agenci/ Inspector of Schools, (Sambalpur) 

Mr IT Mlsra 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. p 


Mamour —The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,020 square miles and 
anopulationof 4,45,606 (1931 Census), of vfhich 
about 58 per cent are Hindus and 35 per cent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
ereat tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles ivide, which 
is shut in on everj side The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth centurj , In 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Hauaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance u ith the British 
in 1782 The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur uas declared 
independent The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, follow ed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdraw al of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State uas administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H H 
Chura Chand Singh The Baja ms invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908 lor his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted bv H H the Mnharaia, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of i President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
hiH services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government three ordinarj and three 
additional members, who are all Alanipuiis The 
staple crop of the country is nee Forests of 
vaiious kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges 

Khnsi States — These pettj cluefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government 
The two largest are Kliyrim and Mj'lliem and 
the smallest is Kongliwai, which has a popula 
tion of onl> 213 Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem The Sicraship usually 
remains in one famih The succession was 
ongmallv controlled bv a small electoral bodv 
constituted irom the heads of certain clans but 
in recent jears there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a v cry demo 
cratic character, a Slem exercising but little 
control over his people 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Three States Eampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government — 


State 

Area 

Sq Miles 

Popu- 

lation 

Revenue 
in lakhs 
of Rupees 

Rampur 

892 1 

453,607 


54 

Tehri (Gatbwall 

4,502 

318,482 


1 18 

Benares 

875 

362,735 


1 

] 22 

1 


Rampur State — The State oi Banipur 
was founded hv Nawab Sajed Ah Mohammad 
JChan Bahadur in the middle of the ISth ccntiirj 
and his dominions included a considerable 
portion of what is now loiown as Bohdklnnd 
The founder belonged to the famous Sav cds of 
the Barclia clans in tlie Sfuraitamagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable abilitv 
He rendered invaluable services to the Moglnl 
Bmperor who recognised him as Buler of Boliil 
klnnd 

Upon his death, his Kingdom underw cnt manj 
vicissitudes ind was eonsidorahlv reduced in 
size during the reign of his son A-awab Sajed 
Faizulla IChan Bahadur The Province of 
Bohilkhand had now passed into the hands of 
the 1 ast India Companj If aw ah ‘'aved 
Faizulla Khan Baliadur was most loval and 
true to the Brdi-h Government to vihom he 
ilw IV s looked up for htlj) diinn., those unsettled 


dajs and he gave tangible proof of his lovaltv 
when during the war against France he offered 
all his cav airy 2,000 strong to the British Gov ern- 
mtnt in 1878 and recemed the following nicssago 
of thanks from the then Gov emor Genenl — ' 

" Tint in his owm name as w ell as that of the 
Board, he returned him the v anucst thanks for 
this instance of his faithful nttacliment to the 
Company and the English Nation 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast lojaltv and 
devotion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny of 1857 His Highness Nawab 
Sir Saved Tusuf Ah Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musmd of Rampur m those dav s From the 
verv' start till peace was re established in the 
couiitn , he w as lav ish m liis expenditure of men 
and moncj on the side of the British Gov eniment 
he fought thcir battles, saved the lives of manv 
Buropcans valiom he provided with nioncv and 
otlicr means of comfort and had so much 
established his reputation as a good administrator 
that he was plated m charge of the Morad ilnd 
district These signal services were recognised 
bv the Government bj the grant of an lllaqa 
I besides other marks of distinction 

The reign of His Tate Highness Nawab Sir 
; Sav cd Mobammad Hamid xMi Rlian Baliadur 
i stood out unique in manv wavs Rampur 
made great strides in trade and eommcrec and 
in faet m cverv walk of life He took Keen 
interest m Fducation and did not only contribute 
handsome donations but made annual grants 
to the various edueational institutions lit v\as 
no wbit bobmU bis coinpitnot 111 bis lo\ iltv 
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to the British Goa eminent Ihe Grcit xr 
of 1914 foilid. him foremost m offering his 
personal serf ices and all the resources of the 
btate — men,mone\ and material — to the British 
GoAcmment The 1st Eampur Infantrj ixas 
sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearh four a ears’ scrA ice and aaoh the fax ourahlc 
remarks of high British Ofliccrs Besides the 
eA.pendituro inAohcd in tins His Highness also 
participated m the Scheme of the Hospitalship 
‘ LovalU ’ and contributed one lakh of lupccs 
toAxards the cost and upkeep of it His other 
contributions to the a arious funds iraounted to 
OAcrhalf a lakh of rupees xnd he also subscrilicd 
Bs 7,00,000 to the tn o M ar loans At the time 
of the ifghan Var 1910 the I S L inters and 
the Imperial Scrxice InfnntrA AAcre sent on 
garrison dutj m Britisli India 

The present lliiler His Highness MiAxab 
Sajed llaza Ah Khan Bahadur sucteeded his 
father on 20th June 1930 His Highnc=s a\ is 
born on 17th Koa ember 1900 and aa is educated 
at the Itajkumar College, llijkot He is an 
enlightened ruler and takes Acrj keen interest 
in the administration of the State 

Sincehis accession to the masnad. His Highness 
has introduced refonns in Judicial, Police, 
llOAenuc and Array Departments nut dining 
the short period th it the reins of the St xtc has e 
been m his hands he has oa erliaulcd and reor- 
ganised the AAholo administration His Highness ■ 
is also greatly Intel csted In education, commerce 
and industry and has txken practical stejis to 
them The Axclfare of his subjects 
■'od their adsancement m CAcrj Axalk of life 
is the ohoTishcd desire of His Highness 

m,^^,S*Shnoss h'ls tiAO sons and tiAO daughters 
eldest son Siheb"'ada SaACd Murtara aIi 
K han Bahadur is the Heir Appaient 


The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty laklis of rupee? 

o State (or Tehri-GarhAval) — This 

state lies entirely in the Himalayas and con 
“^iiSled series of ridges and spurs ra 
uiating from a lofty senes of peaks on the 
+1 °^_'-t'ibet The sources of the Ganges 
tn ti, it The early historj 

f-TOrTi State IS that of GarhAxal District, the 
having formerly been ruled by the 
Siinn since 088 A D Pradyumna 

kiiwi , ® tast Eaja of the aaIioIc territoiy, Avas 
battle lighting against the Gurkhas , 
hi<= ot the Nepalese War in 1815, 

Siito from the British the present 

rpiifiL2i During the Mutiny the latter 

TTp ''’“'uible assistance to Government 
B tt' o ® ^tie present Eaja is Major 

AAlmiQ ^hiti Bahadur, KOSI, 

thpnrmf® 'thect malelincal descendant from 
Pal ^ founder of the dynasty, Baja Kanak 
Avhpatir,? principal products are rice and 
Stafp terraces on the hill sides The 

consi(ip?^w“ valuable and there is 

considerable export of timber The Baja has full 


pouers uithin the State The strength of the 
State forces is 330 The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea Ioa el 

Af/ent to the Governor-General The Goiernor 
of the U P of Agra and Oudh 

Benares — ^Thc kmgdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Bulcrs OMsted from time immemorial 
and finds mention m Hindu and Buddhist litera 
turn In the 12th centurv it Axas conquered 
bj Shahab ud dm Ghori and formed a separate 
proAincc of the Moliammadan Empire In the 
18th centurv ulien the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Baja Mansa Bam an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares ana obtained <a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of Ills son Baja Baluant Singh in 1738 Baja 
Mansa Bam died in 1740 and his son Baluant 
Singh became the virtual ruler During the 
next 30 jears attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Saidar Jang and after him by Shuja ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Baja and the Port of Bamnagar vxas 
built on tlie bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City Baja Baluant Singh died m 
1770 and was snccecdcd by his son Chet Singh 
Ho was expelled by Warren Hastings Balwant 
Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Naram Singh was 
placed on the gndi The latter proved an 
Imbecile and there was maladministration 
ulnch led to an agreement in 1704 by uliich 
the lands, held by the Baja in his oavti right 
which was granted to him by the British Govem- 
ment, wore separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Baja uhilo the former constituted the 
Domains Within the Domains the Baja had 
revenue pouers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British district There was thus constituted 
uhat for over a century was knoum as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town of Bamnagar and its 
neighbouring villages ueic ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State The Maharaja’s pouers are 
those of a Buling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of AAliich the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquired under laus 
in force prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
With Excise 

The present ruler is Captain H H Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Naram Singh Bahadur, K C s i , who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1031 
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The Indian States — Punjab 


PUNJAB STATES 


« 


There are 14 States of the Punjab -which since 
1921 have been in direct political relation with 
the Government of India through the Hon ble 


the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
States, who resides at Lahore 
The following are details — 


Name 

Permanent 

salute 

in 

guns 

Area 

(Sq miles) 

Population 
(1021 ) 

ApprovJmatc 
revenue 
in laklis of 
rupees 

pafjiala 

17 

5,942 

1,625,520 

1,35 0 

Bahawalpur 

17 

10,434 

984,612 

49 7 

Khairpurf 

15 

C,050 

227,143 

20 4 

Jind 

13 

1,299 

324,676 

29 3 

Nabha* 

13 

947 

287,574 

29 8 

Kapurthala 

13 

599 

310,757 

37 0 

Mandi 

11 

1,139 

207,405 

15 3 

Sirmur, (Naban)t 

11 

1,046 

148,508 

0 0 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 

11 

453 

100,994 

3 0 

Malerkotla 

11 

105 

83,072 

14 0 

Earidkot* 

11 

638 

104,304 

18 9 

Chamba 

11 

3,127 

140,870 

8 3 

Suket 

11 

392 

63,408 

2 2 

Loharu* 

9 

226 

23,338 

1 3 


* Under administration 
t Brought under the Pohtical control of tl 
Bataawalpur — Native State in direct poll- ' 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor -Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Bajputana, Latitude 
27'’41'to30'‘22' 15 ", Long 70® 47' to 74* 1' 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Eerozepur , on the East and South by the 
Bajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmere , on 
the South-West by Smd, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers Area, 15,000 
square miles 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise mto 
three great strips Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab, has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the net work of Sutlej 
Yallej Canals constructed recently, and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Smd The State is a partner m the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a network of canals that are gra- 
duallj but surely converting the and and bleak 
desert of Chohstan mto a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gardens It has been estimated that 
the perennial and non perennial areas to be 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14 64 and 25 82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively The rulmg family is descended from 
the Abbasslde Khalifas of Baghdad The tribe 
originally came from Smd, and assumed inde 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809 
Banjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej 

The flrsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat 
cd in 1833, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej Durmg the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 


Personal salute raised to 3 3 guns 
J A G G Punjab States in April 1033 
British and was rewarded by a grant of terntory 
and life pension On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was In the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler is Bukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Mukhlis ud-Daula, Hafiz ul Mulkh, His 
Highness Major Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V, ooie.koto.koie, who 
was bom in 1904 and succeeded m 1907 
Durmg his mmonty the State was managed by a 
CqjiDcil of Begency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of lus State hy a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, Imad-ul Mulk, Bal 
Bhis ul Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husam, Ji a , MB, C I E , 
KOAO, BOCS, a Pubhc Works and Bevenue 
Minister, Mr C A H Townsend, 0 i E , a Mmis- 
ter for Law and Justice, Bafl us Shan, Iftikhar- 
ul Mulk, Lt -Col Maqbool Hasan Kurelshy, 
MA, iiirB, cAo, OHO, a Home Minister, 
Amin ul Mulk, Umdat-ul Umra, Sardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Khan, C H O , an Army Minister, 
Major General Saliibzada Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abbasi, oho, o A 0 , and a 
Mimster for Commerce, Dew an Sukha Nand, 

MAO 

The chief crops are wheat, nee and miUet The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Bailway passes through the State The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1718 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs Lan 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States — - 
The Hon Sir James Eitzpatrick, b a , MB, 

KOIE, OBE, lOS 

Chamba — ^This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and it is shut In on almost every 
Bide bv loft\ hill ranges The whole countr\ 
IS mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen »It possesses a remarkable senes 
ot copper plate inscriptions from nhlch its 
chronicle ha\c been compiled 

Founded probablv in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Sura)bansi Hajput, who built Brabma- 
pura, the modem Barraaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Sleru Varma (6S0) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 020 The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India 

Under the Moghals it became tributarj to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression The State 
first came under British Influence in 1840 
The part, west of the Ila\i, was at first banded 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir The present chief is II H Itaja 
Bam Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
Bucceeded in 1019 The principal crops are 
nee, maize and millets There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1804 for a term of 09 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain ranges arc rich in minerals which 
are little worked The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Patliankot branch of the North- 
Western Hallway Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Bavi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lnksbmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous 

Faridkot —The ruling family of tys 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels wutu 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony 

The present Euling Pnnoe, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat-i-Kaisar i Hmd Brar Bans Baja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was bom in 1916 and 
Bucceeded his father in 1919 Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B A , 
and three members The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 164,364 
souls ^d has an annual income of 18 lakhs 
bhe Buler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns 
and a visit and return visit from the Viceroy 
The State Forces consist of^State Sappers 
and Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry) 

, Jrnd — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
otates (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 3,24,676 souls and an Income of 25 ialdis 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
Baja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Banjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 


jirinclpahty Ho was succeeded by Baja Bhag 
bingh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Baja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Baja Sarup Singh 
in 1837 In the crisis of 1857 Baja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly GOO square 
miles of land, known as Dadn territory Ho 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Baghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) The present 
ruler Maharaja Banbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1809 The State rendered exempiarv 
services in the Great European War It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Bailway with the North-Western Bailway 
The principal executive Ofllcor of the State is 
called Chief Minister 

Ruler — Colonel His Highness Farzand i- 
Dilband Basikh ul-Itiknd , Daulat-i-Inglishm 
Baja-i-Bajgan Maharaja Sir Banbir Singh 
Bajendra Bahadur, a o i E , E 0 s i , etc 

Kapurthala — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia When the Jui- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Buler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previouslv 
been bound to Maharaja Banjit Singh, of 
Lahore This annual tnbute of Bs 1,31,000 a 
year vv as remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuityin(1924)in recognition of thesplendid 
war record and uniformly efficient admmistration 
of the State The Ban Doab estates are held ^ 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State The present Buler’s titles are Col H 
H Farzand-I-Dilband Basikhul-Itikad Daulat- 
I-Inglishia Baja-I-Bajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G c S i 
(1911), GCIE. (1918), G BE (1927) who was 
bom on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father Pis Highness the late Baja-i-Bajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877 He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Battrays Sikhs The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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nnif-r of Carles 3rd, of Spain, Grand Crossof dc'cent ■svhocrrrconr a'>!l"froni Ihc Prorincco' 
Order of t’lc of Ilontnann, Gnnd ‘ S’’e’-;mn andsct^'cdi" f'!"?o~noi =>!C’-r'an' 

rm-s of the Order Menelekof Abvbs nn. Grind nerth of Pc-- a -nd aftr- e<' -iirz (or a t no in 
nr^nn of the Order of the ^■lle 0 ! tcvpt, Gr-nd .\ich.ani=t-n re-'r Glrrai crr-c to India -nd 
rnrdon of the Order of Morocco, Grana Co-don sott'e-d at 1/r r- t^e old c’P' a] of tbo 
the Order of Tunis, Grand Cro'S o the Order St-tc in Or cicai' trea n-'fi jo tio-'= 

nf Chill Grand Cro's of the Order of the Sun of ot trust unre- tne lojhi and Vounal Ln pc-o- 
Pe-u Grand Crc«s of the Order of Cuba , rep-c- As tr” Monhal E— n.rc ty'nn ‘o into 

i-nted Indian Princes and India on the I canue accav thov ir-dt -lU bccc—e infcpendcni Thev 
of Nations in 1926, 1027 and 1929, celebr’ted arcre in cons a-^t e, "s a-ith tierearja freatOi 
the^ Golden Jubilee of his reim in Dercrober -jj-’ceat S.Ui S'a»c' Af er the ‘ vicJorv 


m-Chici m India and i^Qv ijiraaroou, boaerTO 
of the Punjab and Ix> ca* Eailev, Their Hiuhncci^s 


the B'P sh Armv, irc B'lt.'h Goaxmreat 


the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir Eiianer I -uccccdeJ to t^'e poa-cr of the ''Lah-attas in the 


PatiaLa, lamnauar Alwar, Eh-ratpur Eajpipla 
Mandi, the 2\aavahs ot Palanpur, Ma'erhot'-' 
Loharu and the Baja ot KalS'a arerc present, 
besides a verv l-rsie and distimmiiheci Catherine 
of European •’na Indian guests 

The rulers of Kapurthala a-e Bajrut SiLh, 


oiri'icts c:,.— fn ■‘le Su icj and the Jurrna 
T1 e S ate cnte-cJ lUiO pohnc-l rt'a'ion= arifh 
t e Bru .h Govemr ent in IS'.'O Tie p-c ent 
1 Jlcr is L* -Col Ris llichre ' Xaarab St 
I nmad Ah Knan Bahaanr, F C s I , K CJ a- ^ 
vrhoa’-aslvoTijn leSi a"d 'aucctcoca inlCOS He 
av-s cie'’tcd Hona Majo- m the Indian Army 


and claim descent from Eana Kapur, a Qistin- m June 191C 'nd prof-c to the ranh of L* 
cuished member of the Kajput House oi Col in Deceml^r 1919 
Jaisalmer Only a small propofon of the . 


population hoavever are Sikhs the majo'ita 
being Mahomed-ns The cmef crops are avheat. 


The cbic p-odnc*s are cotton, =ncar popnv 
’ni'Crd, musta-d aja-ain, nethi, tobacco 


!■>?— 1 n ^ a. i na.,* a.; t ^ »» — — y y 

gram, maize cotton ana sucarcane The team ca-pc onions ard all ^orts O- grams 


of Sultanpur in tins S‘-ite is lamous lor hand- 


printed cloths Pliagrarais anothe- important | 

toam in the State and is verv nresnerous on Cura ry and --^rtil c-r Th cap t-i is -fa e - 


toavTi in the State and is verv prosperous on 
account oi its gram m’'rk.ets -nd factonc-s for 
m-nniacture of agricultnr>I implements, and 
nietalhc utensil' of household is- The situation 


hot a The population of the toam is 39,000 
Annual reaeaue of the S a*e i> about 16 lakhs 

Kandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political AgencF Img in the upp^r reaches of 


eommeraal toam xn the State. The mam line 
OI the 27o-th-'iVestem Eadarav passes through 
part of the State ana the Grand Tmnk Bo- a 


U=-25' Xorth Bat , and TC'-Si' Eos'- lonu , 
-nd is bonndeo on tne eas* bv Kulu , or the 


runs ^nrallel to it A br'uach r-ilwnv from j ^ 

TuUnndur Citv to Ferozepur passes through i 

the capital The Imperial Semce and local t con^id-rabK len_uh avluch resulted in 

treops of the State have been re-orgaiured and ^ treatv a-ith the British in 

are noar designated as Kapurthala State * ^’0 

Porces The State Troops, the strength of' ti,b •nr/.-pr.f r-T*- vr,- ttip' -t> - 

which aa-as raised during the Great War, to <;,r jo^indor B-hami- ^ 
uparlv 2000 s^ed the Snpire in that crisis , ^^4 m 1«2,^ h1' 

Ticlfarrr-^rr I the onlv da.chtcr oi His ffig^Jl^the* 


prop^cion^of Bs revennes on itsKducat.on I The Mandi Evdio-EIecmc Scueme was 
Bep-rtmen, The Smte also possesses a | iormallv opened bv H E the Tictrov m March 
Legislative Assemblv which avas created bv tne ' this vear > iic^ov in aiarcn 

u-es cut Mah-maja on the occasion of the S'laer, 

Jubilee of Ins reign in 1916 The camtal is j ^ c 'o-mcipal c-ops -je rice maize wheat 
K-purthala which has been embellishea bv the miBct About thre^fLths of the State are 

present Maharaja mth a Paiace of remarkable ed bv lorests and grazing lands It i' 

beantv ana grandenr and with various build- ’ riehmmmea Js Tne capital is Mandi lotmded 
mgs of pnbUc ntiUty The foam boasts modem * 15-i wmch contains several temples and 

amemties such as electric lidit, water-works Pwtes o. uiierest and is one oi the cmef marts 
gte ' lor commerce with Eadhakh and Yarhand 


Pchllcot Of'ecr The Eon’ole Agent to the | Nahha — 2sabha wiilch became a separate 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. i State in 1763 is one of the 3 PhuBnan Sta*es 

I — Ofabhp Patiala ana Jicd — and thouen s-cond 
Malerkotla — This State consists of aim point oi pcptdation and revenue of the 3 
level sauay p’am unbroken bv a hill or stream, j sister States, it claims setuoritv Dcing descended 
bounded bv the district oi Ludhiana on tne j from tne eldest b-anch It consists of two 
north, by Patiala terxitorv on the east and south ' distinct parts the mam pouion comn-ising 
and bv" the Ludhiana EiS^ict, Patia’a -no i 12 s»T>arate p.cces o’ teiTi*o-v EcaBprea among 
Xatha territories on the tres- The Puleis * tne other Pum-b States and Dis-ikBs. forms 
(Kawabs) o*. Malerkot'a ate of “Kurd ', | the City of Kahn- and the A'lr-notf of Phul 


1 
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md Amloh, the second poition forms tho 
Nizamat of Ba« il m the c\tremc south-east 
of the Punjab on tho border of llijputaiia, 
this Abzamst of Bawal ^^as siibsoquenth added 
to its territorj as a rcuard from the British 
Government for the lo\alt\ of the Iliilers of 
ITabha The State noi\ co\ersanarea of about 
1,000 square miles and his a population of 
about S lakhs Tho State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Kablia Akil 
Infantrj under the Indian Slates I orecs Scheme 
consisting of 482 I or the pre^erv ition of tne 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men 

The State is traaorsed b\ tho mam and 3 
branch lines of riic X VT Ilailwae and 
the B B A, C I crosse-, tho Aizniaal of Bawat 
A portion of the State is irrigated be 
the Surhmd Canal The crops of the State arc 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
andbarlej, to facilitate trade the Durbar Ins 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the Stitc 
temtorj The chief industries of tho State 
consist of the manufacture of sihcr and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gola, etc There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfulh In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the N'llihi Durbars 
which showed that the Kablia Police had fabn 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar As a result, the 
Maharaja Eipudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded hie father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby ho voluntarily separated lumself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by tho Goicrg- 
ment of India In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the JIaharaja, 
he was in February 1928 depru cd of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
prnilegcs pertaining to the Iluler of the Statc,-^ 
and his eldcatson, Partab Singh, w as recognized 
as Maharaja m his stead 

Pafala — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
Email States and e^en single ullages belonging 
to other States and British districts It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
otates Area 5,932 square miles Population 
J 0,25,520 Gross income Hs one crore and 
forty laklis its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762 The present Iluler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand i-Khas Daulati- 
inglishia Mansur-u’ Zaman Amir-ul-IJmra Maha 
Q^l^Dhiraj RajEajeshwar, SriMJharaja i-Eajgan 
oir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, Gosi, 
bciE,Gcvo,GBE,ADO, Was bom m 1891, 
succeeded m 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government m 1909 on attaining majority His 
■Highness the Maharaja Dliiraj enjoys at present 
personalsalute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre 
sentmg Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity The prmcipal crops are grain. 


barlev, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
toll icco A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed bj the Sirlund and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries It possesses valuable forests 
The State is rich in antiquities, especiallv at 
Pinjatir, Siinam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Naraatil 
etc One lumdred and thirtj -eight miles oi 
broad gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Eajpttra to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Etipar — ^liate been constructed b> 
the State at its ovrn cost The North-Western 
Itailwaj, the B I Eailwav, the B B A C I 
Railway and the J B Eailway traverse the 
State His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalrv and four battalions 01 
infantrj — one batter j of Horse Artillery 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State Tho Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809 AD it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurklia 
M ar of 1S19, the Sikh War of 1845, tho Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and tlio 
lirah and N W F campaign of 1897 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Higlmess placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services The 
entire Imperial Serviee Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Galhpoh, 
Jlcsopotamina and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at tho service of the 
British Gov eniment for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnislung nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan Hi^ 
Higlmess served personally on the Frontiei 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts For 
his services on the N W Frontier His Highnes 
was mentioned in despatches 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes ot 
India at the Imperial War Conference and ' 
Imperial War Cabinet m June 1918 and during 
his stay m Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decoiations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (b) Grand Cross oi 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumania and 
(/) Grand Cross of the Order of St Saviour of 
Greece (1926) 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925 In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Prmces (Narendra Mandal) He was re elected 
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rJmnccUor of tho Chamber in 1927-28-29-30 
T?i 1030 His Highness led the Princes' delegation 
to the BMiid Table Conference He -n^as again 
dcctcd Chancellor of the Chamber of Prmecs in 

(Hahan) — This is a hilly State 
In the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon’blc the Agent to the Governor General. 
Punjab States, Lahore Its history is said 
to date from the^ 11th century In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
^nulse tho Gurklia invasion, but the GurUias 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
bad to bo evicted by tho British In 1857 the 
Uaia rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan IVar he sent 


.1 contingent to the North-West 1 rentier 'The 
present Prince is H H Maharaja BajendraPra- 
Kash who was born in 1913 and succ»edcdin 1911 
Tho main agricultural feature of the btato is 
tho recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops The State 
forests are v aluablo and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1807 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills Tho State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in tlio Great War It was captured with 
General Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara 
but tho Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shen States which are included m British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in tho regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singalmg Hkamt! in 
the Upper Chmdwin District under the sufier- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagalng Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
uam divisions of tho Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering ' 
SIX and thirty States respectively which are 
under the Commissioner, Pederated Shan 
States 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a population of 7,239 lies betw'een the 
eith and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
riv er and the State of Manipur 

Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
_5th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
I ititude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmmi 
stored Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
Iving roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river 


The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family, tho remainder belong chiefly to tho 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of tho Austrio 
family, or to tho Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tol Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
lamily The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontiei Buddhism and Animism arc the 
principal religions 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly In the narrow lowlyung valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95® Fahr In winter frost is severe on the 
f addy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable The rainfall 
vanes from 60 to 100 inches m different 
localities 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, jmaize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and m the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition 

The mineral t-'seurces of the States are still 
unexplored The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places 

T.ashlo, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, IS the terminus of tho Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
15 also connected with Mandalay by a cart road 
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The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Ban djvin mine with the Burma Railways 
system at Warayao 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Rail waj a branch line Thazi to Echo 
(87 miles) which has recently been e\tendcd 
to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunpgyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road The States vary ranch 
in size and importance The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 la the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs 10,62,418 

The Sawbnas of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number 

Administration 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested In the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the Ian to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
60 far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law m force in the rest of British India The 
customary law may be modiOed by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part In the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Clnefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modlfloations which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or loss maintained the 
serai independent status which was foUnd 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to fedeiahse the depart 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds Under this scheme 
no interferencels contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
Continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
oisposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice, of the Supenn 
indents But the Federation is responsible 
TO centralised Departments of Public 
"Ctks, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
? j h small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 


Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Govomment surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs Under this scheme the Federation is a 
snb entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress 
Tlic Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs, The Supeiiatendents, Northed Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States towiiom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-offim 
members of the Council The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922 The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, Q.o I E , K 0 B.i ,i 0 6 , in March 1023, 


Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo, The largest State is Kaatarawadi 
ulth an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
14 lakhs of rupees More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Stan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
bo the Karenni Clnefs for education and medical 
sen ice The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close theirforests they will 
soon disappear 
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The Iiidtan States — Jammu and Kaslinw 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory Icno^Mi gcncrilly as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies bet-neen 32“ and 37 
N and 73° and 80° E It is an almost cntirclj 
mountainous region nitli a strip of lei el land 
Song the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
%mllc 5 S and lakes comprise some of tlic Erandest 
Bcenery m the n orld The State may be div ided 
Tihvsically into three areas the upper, com- 
prising the area drained bj the Kiver Indus and 
its trWtanes, the middle, drained by the 
Jliclum and ICishenganga Rners , and the lower 
area, consisting of the lead strip along the 
Bouthem border, and its adjacent ranges of lulls 
The dinding lines between the tliree areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panclnl 
The area of the State is 81,258 square miles 
Beginning in the south whore the »-eat plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains “ TVlicrc three 
Empires Meet ’’ 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the tlvree great ruers of Northern 
India, VIZ , the upper reaches of tlie Clicnab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls 

History — -Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions In 1586 it was annexed to tlie Moghul 
Empire by Akbar Srinagar, the Capital, 
originally known as Prararapura, had by then 
been long estabhshed though many of the fine 
buildings said to haa e been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam Jehangir did mucli to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
f disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
ghteenth century the Suba or Go\ernor of 
' had become practically independent 
Delhi Thereafter the country experienced 
ne oppression of Afghan rule until it was res 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh The Sikh rule w as less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shn Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Billing Pamily of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the seriice of Maharaja Banjit Singh of Lahore 
and w as, in recognition of his distinguished 
serMces, made Baja of Jammu in 1820 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, onlv appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the x alley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for his services in re establishing 
peace His son. His Highness Maharaja Banbir 
.‘'inghji, GOSI, GClE,a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest aUies of the British Goxern 
incut, ruled from 1857 to 1885 He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts He was succeeded 
bv his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
1 Pratap Singhji, GOSI, gOIE, obe, who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 


by His Higlincss tlie present Maharaja 
Hanslnghjl Bahadur 


Shrl 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Bcvenuc Settlement originallv carried out 
under LawTcncc and rciiscd from time to time 

Administration — Por some ycirs after the 
accession to tlie qaiU of tlie late Malnraji, the 
administration of tlie State was conducted by 
Council oxer which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abohshed and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
tlie help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Excciitli c Council was inaugurat- 
ed Very recently, certain modlflcations liaxo 
been introduced in the Constitution os a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate 

The British Bcsidcnt has ins headquarters 
at Srinagar and Slallcot and there is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir 

In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serx o in tiio 
Indian Army 

Finance — The financial position of tlie State 
is strong The total rev enue including jagirs, is 
about Bs 2,70,00,000 , the chief sources being 
land, Sirests, customs and excise and Sericulture 
There is a big reserv e and no debt 

Production and Industry — Tlie population 
IS pre-eminently agricultmral and pastoral 
The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
wheat Oilseed is also an important crop Bar- 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities The State forests 
are extensive and valuable The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ilaqas A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert The most notew orthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino, slate, zinc, copper and talc Gold is 
found in Baltlstan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Tin The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world Manufacture of silk 
IS a V ery ancient industry in Kashmir Zam ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here "Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier mfichfe and wood carving of the State 
are world famous The State participatea in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924 The 
Kashmir Court was styled "The Gem of The 
Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors 


The Chambe) of Princes 
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Communications — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of rojds for v heeled traffic In the State 
The .Tlielum Valley road (190 miles) vhich links 
the Kashmir Valley ivith the Punjab and the 
North-'Westcrn Frontier Proiincc is considered 
to be one of the finest motorablc mountain roads 
In the world 

Tlie Banihal Cart Koad, 205 miles lone, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North IVestern Railway sjstem at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorablc road 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districte of Gilgit and Ladakh Internal village 
commumcations have also been much improved 

The Jammu-Suchefgarh Railway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch hne of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 
the State The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the hne into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable 

Public Works — ^In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jliolum by dredging, wdiich has been taken 
in hand It is interesting to Icnow that dredging j 
operations were once before earned out in the | 
reign of Avantivarman (A D 855 883) by his I 
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engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object Good progiess has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Llectrjc Power Station on the Jlielum Rner at 
Rihora which was completed in 1907 

Education • — Of the total population of 
I 3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
I htcracy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write Among males 40 in every 1,000 are 
literate The number 01 educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes IS 784 and is being steadily 
increased In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929 
aiucli progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
estabhshed during the year 

Reforms — ^The most Important reforms 
connected with the present Mahiraja’s reign 
have been the estabhshment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness* 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and IS for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Rebel Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem oi mrai 
indebtedness 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, w itU the earnest co oilera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes tliemselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for Irdia 
and H E Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, in 1919 The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved hy the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
privileges generally and theii»position in imperial 
affaus 


The Chamber was formaUv inanginated hy 
H R H the Duke of Connaught on 8th Eebrua 
ry 1921 It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Slaharajah 
of Patiala The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general pubho to its meet- 
ings At the annual session in Eebniary 
1929, the Pnnees passed a resolution by which 
aU meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public The Chamber contams very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


M-inv of the States pay tribute, Mxnlne in amount ncconllnp to the circum'itanctn ofcnoh 
case to the British Goaernment This tribute is frcqucntlj duo to rxchnnecs of tcrrlton or 
settlement of claims botuecn the Goaernments, hutlsclilcllj in liai of former ohlluatlons to sup- 
t)lv or maintain troops Tlie actual annual receipts In the form of tribute and rontrlbutions from 
Indian States arc summarised in the followln" table The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it ^^ould servo no ti'eful purpose to enter 
upon the question It maj , however, bo mentioned that a larRo number of the States of Kathla 
war and Gujarat pav tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of tho Braallcr States of Central India — 

States pajing tribute directly to the Government of India 


Tribute from Jaipur 

Kotah . 

Udaipur 
Jodhpur 
Bundl 

Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Brlnpura IrrcRtilar Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Dcohi Irregular Force 
„ of Bhopal tow ards cost of Bhopal Lev y 

„ of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Jfalw a Bhil Corps 

Ctnlral Frounces and Berar. 


Tribute from various States 


• 

Tributes from Shan States 

Burma 

• 

• • 

„ „ other States 


• 

Tribute from Manipur 

Assam 

* • • 

• 

„ „ Bambrai 

• • 

• • 

Tribute from Cooch Bcliar 

Bengal ^ 

• • » 

• 

Tribute from Benares 

Vnilcd Provinces 

9 • 


Tribute from Mandi 

Punjab 

• • • 


„ ,, other States 

• 



Madras 



Tribute from Travaneoro 
Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 
*» f, tj ,, Cochin 

91 91 11 „ Travancore 

Bombay 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

• • 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

» >, Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Cutch 


20,007 

15,048 

13,333 

0,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7,007 

13.333 
10,753 

0,142 

2,280 

15,090 

23,524 

1,307 

333 

7 

4,514 

14.000 

0,007 

3,080 

63.333 
230,333 

13.333 
888 

31,129 

2,825 

25.000 
6,705 
6,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would m future be no 
Nazarana payments on successions 
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Foreign Possessions in India 


Portugal* nnd France both hold Email terrl 
torial posEcsaions in the Indian Peninsula 
The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
Mhlch are situated Mithin the limits of Bombav 
Presidency, consist of the Proaincc of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territorj of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Goa forms a compact block of territorj sur 
rounded bj British districts Savantwadi State 
Uss to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundarv is the range of the IVestern 
Gliats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Bclgaum and North Kanara The 
extreme length from north to south Is C2 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles The territon has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the VcVias Congins 
las, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired bj the Portugese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring inunlcipalltlcB of Salsettc, Bardcr, 
and Mormugao acquired in 15 13, and of the 
Azores Congumlas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Perncm, Sanqucllm, I’onda, 
Quepom, Canacona, Safari and Sangucm ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th centurj 
The small Island of Angcdi^ a situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administrati\ely a portion 
of the Canacona municipality Tills was ac- 
quired in 1505 The whole country is hillj% 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
phjslcal feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south cast, just off westw ard and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolltcd 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet higln 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the plln- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsettc Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms tho 
extremity of the Island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across tho estuary of tho Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore tho harbour 
of commercial importance It is the terminus of 
^e railway running to the co3st from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
“^J^e been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory The international transit of Mormu- 
gao port was in 1920 about Ks 440 lakhs 

T^lic People 

,, ^li® total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921 This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


A-vely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to tho Gulf of Cambay , and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogin and Simbor, 
on tho southern extremity of tho Kathiawar 
Peninsula All these three territories constitute 
what is called tho State of India. 


GOA. 

tion showed an increase of 9 per cent since tho 
census ten years prcmously In tho Vclhas 
Conquistas the majority of tho population is 
Christian In tho Not ns Conqulstas Hindus 
arc more numerous than Cliristians Tlic Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands Tho Christians still tery largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to bo 
Brahmans, Charades and low castes, which 
do not intermarry Tho Hindus who form about 
one half of tho total population are largely 
Jfnratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konknn districts of Bombay 
All classes of the people, with tho exception of 
Europeans, use tho Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words Tho 
ofllcial language is Portuguese, w hich is common- 
l> spoken in the capital and tho principal towns 
as well as by all educated people Nearly all tho 
Cliristians profess tho Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has tho titles of Primate of tho East and 
Patriarch of tho East Indies and excroises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of Britlsli India, and tho provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambiquo (Portu- 
guese East Africa) Tho Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 betw een Portugal and tho Holy See to 
tho Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches In Goa, mostly built by tho Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to tho extinction of tho 
religious orders in Portuguese territory Tlio 
churches aroln charge of secular priests Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
In religious matters and have their own places 
of worship In tho early days of Portuguese 
rule tho worslilp of Hindu gods in public and 
tho observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed 
The Country 

A little over one third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to bo under cultivation The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water supply The 
Velhas Oonquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varymg from half an acre 
to five or SIX acres The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufflolent to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year Next to rice, the culture 
of coooanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
I are applied Hilly places and inferior 
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\ The subsequent history of the town is one 
if ostentation and decay Goa reached its 
wmmit of pi^sperity at the end of the si-t- 
teenth century The accounts of travellers 
saow that the Goa ot those days presented a 
seene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
111 the British capitals of India Portugal, 
however, with its three miUions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spam 
and maintam at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents Albuquerque tried 
to consohdate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
grantmg them civil and rehgious liberties His 
contempoiaries, however, could not understand 
his far seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and mihtary force 
and they laboured to consoUaate it by a prosely- 
tising orgamsation which throws all the mission- 
ary efiiorts of evmry other European power in 
India into the shade Old Goa, as the rums of 
the old capital are called to day, had a liundrcd 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inqmsition which was a power in 
the land The si\ty years’ subjection to Spam 
in the 17th century completed the rum ot the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marqms of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
tar ofl[ India either could not understand or 
would not carry out Ins orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the dechne It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
ttieir representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon 

Modern Times 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
f Marathas inv aded the neighbourhooij 

of Goa and threatened the city itself An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri 
tical moment The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquisbas were added tol 
Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
sheTOr given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay In 1852 the Hanes of Satan, m the No 
vas Conquistas, revolted In 1871 the native 
lu Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
Drotnp came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
? f which has never been reconsti- 

But another outbre ik among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Hanes joining 
™ wie trouble was again not quieted 
until arrival ot another special expedition 
ino? The Hanes again broke out in 

again m 1912, troops being again 
mported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
reported concluded in the summer of 
There has been no outbreak after that 


the whole appear to be quite 
la '^th the Portuguese connection There 
Tnrtin '^^i'^tion for further reforms as in British 
tiiirnoii,®® not a sign of disaffection agamst Por- 
thaf This IS chiefly due to the fact 

pTiift, present regime the nativ es of Goa 

joj complete equahty wnth the nativ es of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr Betten- 
court Hodrigues, Minister for Eoreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government 
Natives of Goa are also Dr Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr 
Caeteno Gonsalv'es, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Finance 

Administration 

The Lisbon Government bv Decree No 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Ormnica) in 
force since 1st July 1919 This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October A new Orgamc Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earher one was 
granted by Decree No 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim ahas Nova-Goa, 
and IS divided into three districts Goa, Daman 
and Dm The last tw o are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
follownng Secretariats are working Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also tliree special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W I P Hallway 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor s Council {Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Pubhc Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas 
one the Novas Conquidas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Dm) and five members nominated 
by the Governor General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press 

In each provance of Goa, Daman and Dm, 
there is a District Council to supervnse the Muni 
cipahties and other local institutions The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Cml Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court , the Deputy Chief Health Officer , the 
Engineer next to the Director of Pubhc Worlia , 
the Deputy Director of Finances , the Chairman 
of the Mumcipal Corporation of the Islands , one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district, one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa , one 
member elected by the Associations ©f Land- 
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owners and rarmcra ol the District , and one 
member adNocates elected In the LcgIslatHc 
Council among the Icgallj (lUnllDcd 
At Daman and Dlu the corresponding bodj 
Is composed of tlio local Gosernor, Trcsldcnt, 
the Goaernment Prosecutor, the Chief of Hit 
Public Works Department, the ncalth Omccr, 
the Pinancial Director ol the district, the Chair 
man of the Municipal Corporation, tMO members 
elected by 40 highest ta\ payers of the District 
and one member elected b> the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district 

Under the proalslons of the above quoted 
Decree is al'o ofllciating in tlic capital of Por- 
tuguese India a admlnlstratUo court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti 
glous administrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts It is named Tribunal Admini« 
raltio Fiscal e de Conias and is composed of the 
Cliicf Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government ofTiccr, who 
must bo a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an olllclnl 
elected by the Governor General s Council 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 


come up for decision and clIscu'’',lon the Director 
of I inanccs also sits on this 'J rlbtinnl 

Under tli" prcsldrni j of the Gov' rnor Orn''r.aI 
the following bodifs arc nho v orking — 

Tfchnical Counril of Pitblie II nrl' — Its mem 
bors are all engineers on iv-rmamrit duty In 
tile head oilier, a mllitar oilier r of high'’ t 
rank In the army or navv, tlu Dlrr rtor of 1 in 
anccs, the Attoriuv Gom ral the (lil'f Health 
omccr and a Seer' tar, lx Iru, a cFrl of the 
Public M ork« Drpartiiunt appointed by th" 
Director of I’uirlic M nrks 

Council of Pitblte JnJniction — Ibis Council 
presided over by the Governor General is com- 
posed of flvcomtlals the Director of Civil Adml 
nlstration, the Director of the Medical f olDgc 
the Director of the Lvccum, tlic Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members 

Tlicrc is one High Court In the State of Tndlas 
with live Judges and one Attomev -General, and 
Courts of Justice at Panjlm, ^farg lO, ManiiC', 
Bldiollm, Quep, m c Dam lO, and 'Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormuglo iVasco da Gama), 
Pondii, Dill and Nngar-Avcli 


PORT or MORMUGAO. 


Mormugiio is situated towards the soutli of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary Bivor in Lat 15” 25 'N and Long 
73” 47' E , about 225 miles soutii of Bombay 
and 0} miles south of PanJIm, tlic Capital of 
Portuguese India The Port of Momiugao Is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M AS M By. (metre gauge), 
and offers the shortest route botli passenger 
and goods traffic The distance from Aden 
to Mormugio Is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance 

Mormugao Harbour Is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Bailway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Soutliern 
Maharatta Bailway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports, every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct Into 
Bailway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handbng Warehouses arc 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside Steamers of over 6,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Potts touching Lisbon Fresh water can be 
obtained at a low coat 


Tlic Bombaj Steam Navigation Compan> s 
(Shepherd) steamers bctvv cen Bombaj and Jfnn- 
galorc call at Mormup'io twice a week IBo Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Companj s steamers 
between Bombaj and Africa call at^formnclo 
at least once a month Tlic 1 Herman Strlck Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occaslonallj at Llsoon 
Tills service offers cverj facilitj for shipment 
from the United IClngdom to stations on the 
M AS M Bailway under the "Combined 
Sea and Bail Through Bills of Lading " There 
arv" several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed bj Government at C annas 
per ton, deadweight Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any ciiargo being 
collected bj Portuguese Government Briti-rli 
Customs duty pavablc at Castle-Bock can bo 
paid by the Bailway Company and collected 
at destination Goods from stations on the 
M A S M By Sjstcm to Sformug-io or 
vice versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling Steam tugs, 
barges, etc , for unloading in the stream can 
bo had at a very low charge 
With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial dev clopmcnt of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the "Mormuglo Improvement 
Trust" with its head olfico at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have Intro- 
duced various p regulations granting cv er> 
facility to those Intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour There arc over 2,000 plots, 
each measurmg between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0 8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Bs 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent. 
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Within about 00 days from tho date of apphea 
tlon for a plot, the Bamo la made over to the 
applicant or to tho highest bidder, should there 
bo more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot Tho plan of buildings la in all cases 
subject to tho approval of tho Clialrman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to bo submitted within 00 days from tho date 
tho plot Is made over to tho lessee, and the 
period within which building is to bo completed 
Is 2 years Importation of building materials 
Is allowed free of Custom duties In addition 
to tho above, there is an oxtonslvc area avail 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
Known as “Erco Zone” Within this “Free 
Zone," In addition to plots, which arc leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns. In 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by tho local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as 

(I) For Esiahlishment of Faclones or Indus- 
trial Concerns — All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc , required for 
construction, maintenance and regular vrorking 


Tho settlement of Daman lies at tho en- 
trance to tho Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and tho detached pargana of Nagar Avcli, 
separated from It by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by tho B B & C I Bail 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 20 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,500 of whom 1,480 are Chris 
tlans The number of houses Is according to the 
same census 4,095 Nagar Avell has ana area 
of 00 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians 
Tho number of houses is 6,009 Tho town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguoao in ^531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by tho Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made It one of their 
permanent cstabhshmenta In India They 
converted tho mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tiiine, some of tho women dressing themselves 
aitcr tho present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 

The soil of tho settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Avcli, but despite the 

DIU, 

Dili is an Island lying oil the southern ex- 
tremity of tho Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
wiich it is separated by i»a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp It Is composed 
of tlirco portions, namely, Diu proper (Island), 
the village of Gogla, on tho Peninsula, separated 
uy the channel, and tho fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island It has a small 
nvit excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
to tho groat advantages which its posi 
lion offers for trade with Arabia and tho Per- 
Blan Gulf, tU(j Portuguese wore fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of tho Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of tho goods manufactur- 
ed within tho “Freo Zone." 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufaelured Goods, Bonded 
IVarehouses, etc , etc — All goods imported by 
tho Concessionaire for tho purpose of such 
depot are allowed to bo exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty 

(III) Exemption of Government Taxes — In 
addition to tho above privileges, all Fac 
tories. Commercial Establishments, bmldlngs, 
etc , within tho ‘ Free Zone ” are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923 Applications for any of tho 
above concessions have to bo addressed to H E 
tho Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
presented at tho oflice of tho Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of tho area and plot, 
etc , required Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


case of cultivation only one twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, tho inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco The settlement contains no 
minerals There arc stately forests in Nagar 
Avcli, and about two thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and tho 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before tho 
decline of Portuguese power in tho Bast, Daman 
earned on an extensive commoroo especialiy 
with the cast coast of Africa In those dajs 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 
Tho territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Oharaber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to tho Governor-General 
of Goa The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of tho Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveii tho greater 
part of the soil is tho property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom tho cultivators hold their 
tenures direct, A taxis levied on ail lands, 
whether alienated or the property of tho State 
Tho chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


of It This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
anns Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce It has now dwindled into 
insignifloancc The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles Tho area is 20 
square miles The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name. 
Is said to have been 50,000 in the dajs of its 
commercial prosperity The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians 


DAMAN 


F,acl- 
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Tlic chief <"?T'orl<s from I’onlicbrm nro oil ' M'-itM In rrench •itoaniers <;'iilin" monthlv 
Attho ixirt^of roidichr'rrr, KnnHl nvl M ih; ' b tween Colombo wl Calcutta in ''connection 
In I'l’A the Import*! amoiinte<nofr= ‘HI ‘il'i.oOn | ^ itli the Mi '■sisLrie, Arnntimcc The flenrts 
and th" fxVorlo to ft- I"".' h", (lui) Vt llu 'C , contained in this parannph are the tate*it at ail- 
thrcc ports in ioti ^71 %t 'Is < nt< n 1 and able and .re corrected up to December 
cleared, tonnace fcS.jot! T ron iich''’T\ is , io31 

PONDICHCRRY. 


Poadicherrs is the chief nt Ih*' P rencii ‘Settle- 
ments m India and its c-'ptal is ilu h'-ad- 
qnarters of th^ir Goscnior 1 i* s ti ottd on 
the Coromandel Coa*-' 10'> mihs from Madras 
b\ road and 122 In. tlio C ill ipiir-m Pondi 
cherrs branch of the ‘Sontii Itirh-’n Itallwaj 
Xlic area of tlie 'Siftlcii'nt is il'i squ'-re tnllcs 
and its population in tin 2'itli Idi l^iol v as 
183,5fia It constats of tlie riel, I cointntincs of 
Pondicherrs The ‘'ttlMUMU w fonnlid in 
1074 under 1 rancoi' Martin In ItH,, 
it was capturid In the Dulr,h biu 
was rcs*ored in iron It wasbi'ic, ,d four 
tiircs b\ tile 1 ncl'di 3 lie lirM sie^c 
under Admiral Bo'cawen in 1718 v -s nnsne- 
cc;.5fnl The second nnd<i P r toot in I7f>l, 
resulted in tlu cap'nrv of 111*' id-’ce, ihich was 
restored in 17f,''i It was a-ain b*' !< ed -'"i 
captured in 1778 b. Sir Hector Mutiro ami tlic 
fortifications were demolldii-d in 17~o Jhc 
place ras anain reston'd in I7a" nndir the 
Treat V of Versailles of 1783 It s a= captured 
a fourtli time 1>> Colonel Brait!i\aitc in 1703, 
and flnallj restored in ISlC 

Tlie Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated paces of terntor\ vlneh vre cut off 
from the main part ind surrounded h% the 
British District of South \rco*, except where 
they border on the sea Ilie Collector of 


South Arcot is empoven'd to deal with 
ordinarv correspondence with flic I reiich 
authorities on flie-c and kindnd matters, and 
in tins capacitx i-, st\lcd tlie Sp'cnl \pnit 
Vt Poiidiciiena its'U is a Britisli Consular 
A^. nt accredited to the Prcnch fiovernirent, 
who IS nsiiallx at. oflicor of the Indi in Vrnn 
The town is coimiact, neat and clean and is 
dinded h\ a cafinl info two parts the Villo 
blanche and the \ tile noire The ^ illo 
bl niche has a rnroiv;an appearance, the rlreets 
I) inK laid at rinht ancles to one another with 
tr. Cl alone thiir marcins remindinc the xi-i- 
tor of continental hoiilex irds, and the lionscq 
h'lnc constmctid with court\ ards and cmhcl- 
lislif-d with crecn scnctians All tlic cro-s 
streets lead down to the shore, wlierc a wide 
proiiK nadc {acme the sea is aciin different 
iroin ans thine of its kind in IJritish India 
In til'' middle is a screw pile pier, wliicli sersts, 
i hen ships touch at flio port, ns a point lor 
tlie iandine of careo, aid on liolidass as a 
eentrii promenade for the population There 
no real harbour at Pondicliern , ships ho 
at a disf nice oi about a mile from the shore, 
and coinimimcation with them is conducted 
In the usual ma^vhi bods of this coast raome 
tlic sliorc end of the pur is a statue of tlio great 
Diiploix, to wlioni tho place and tlio Prcncli 
name owed so much 


CHANDERNAGORC. 

Chaadcmaeorc Is sltuakd on tlic I ank ok the disappeared, and at present it Is little more 
Hooghlx, a siiort dHtanc' below Clilnsiiri th m a quiet siilnirban town with little external 
Population (In the 20th I'ch 1031) 27,202 trade i’lo railwax station on tlie I ast Indian 
Tlie town was permanentlx occupied In the ! Bailway Is Just outside I rencii tcrritorx 22 
Ircntli in loss, tlioiigh pros Iou-l> it liad been miles from Calcntba (lIowTah) The chief 
temporarih occupied b\ them at ad do gntll ns ' ndinlnlstrathc otllccr is tho Administr itor 
1072 or 1070 It did not, liowcxcr, ri c to nnx 1 who is subordiiiato to tlic Goxernor of tho 
importance till tho tlrno of Duplci-c It chanced ' Ircnch Possessions 'J lie chief public Insti- 
hands between Britisli and rrcncli xarlous ! tutlon is tlie College Dupleix, formcrlx called 
times during tlic Napoleonic wars and was St Man’s institution, founded in 18S2 and 
finally restored to the 1 rencii In 1810 | under tlie direct control of the Brcnch 

The former grandeur o' Chaiidcmagore luas 1 Goxernment 


KARIKAL 


Karil al lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjoro District of ^Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal Ibo settlement is dixidcd into 
Ri'T communes, containing 110 xlllages m 
all, and covering nn area of 53 square miles 
It is goxerned by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondieliorrj The popu- 
lation lias in recent years rabidly decreased In 
1885 it was 03,055, in 1891, 75,520 , in lOni, 
54,003, m 1923, 57,023, in 1924, 60,922, 
and in 1931, 57,914, but the density 

18 still very iiigh, being 1,003 persons 
per square mile Eumbakonain is the only 
tatuk in Tanjore District winch has a higher 
Mnsity Each of the six communes — namely, 
4™''ak La Grande Aides, Nedungadu, Cot- 
ciitry.Ktravy and Tirnonlar — possesses a mayor 
and council The members arc all elected by 


unhersal suffrage, but in tho municipahtx 
Karlkal half the number of seats arc resened for 
Duropeans or their descendants Tho coiintn is 
\erj icrtilo, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides mans smaller channels 
The capital of tho settlement is situated on 
the nortli bank of tho river Arasalar, about 
1} miles from its mouth It has a brisk trade 
In rice with Cojlon, and to a loss extent witli 
the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
with Prance, and verv little with other French 
colonies The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Pcralem on the Tanjoro District Board 
llailwaj Karikal finally came intc French 
possession on the settlement after 1815 


The Frontiers. 


Bi tlionc «lio fake a lonp view of politic^ in 
the "itlc of the t^rm, It ulll be seen that 
the Indian I rentier problem, wlilcli lias loomed 
80 large In tbo discussion of Indian qiic-^llons, 
lias alwajs borne a Uo fold cbaractcr— the local 
Issue and tlic International Issue lor nlmoit 
a ccntiir} tlic International Issue was tlic grt atcr 
of the tno, and the mostKcnous question \shlcli 
tlic Indian Goa emment, both dlrccth and as the 
etccutora of British Imperial pollca , bad to face 
But the tendency of later times aros for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to pro n in Importance, until 
it w right bo said, nlth as mucli truth as cliarac- 
tcriscs all penerellsatlons, that the local issue 
dominated, If It did not absorb tlieeltuatlon 


The Local Problem — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, mat be brlcflj Indicated 
before proceeding to discuss It In detail I rom 
the Arabian Sea on the B cst to the confines 
of Nepal is a svlld and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the a\orId The thin 
\allejs in these Immense ranges arc poorlj popu- 
lated by hardy, braae, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more dlfllcult by pro 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most hitter fanaticism But sparse ns the 
population IS, it is in excess of tlic supporting 
power af tlic country Like mountaineers in all 
parts of the world, these hraac and fearless men 
has e sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan Wo may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation In 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedv 
by opening for the w nrllko Highlanders a mllitarj 
career m the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier bj the 
construction of B'ade s road The High- 
land problem haa disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons arc 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that hnlliant novel by Neil Slunro, 
The New Eoad," he will appreciate what Wade b 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Hobert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into mihtary occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land Not that the country was entirelv 
peaceful Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


In 1010 But speaking broadlj, ‘landcman 
brought peace fo Biluchlstan, and to the largo 
frontier area which la ftnliraccd In that generic 
term So fir as this section of the frontier Is 
roncemed It ma\ be said tlmt no frontier pro 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and coiiitnictlVD pollcv 

Towards Afghnnlstnn — Ear otberr I-c lias 
It until latelj been I ithtbe section of the fron 
tlcrwlilcb stritrlie-, from Balurlilstan to tbe rou- 
tines of llnshmlr Iliat lins, for tbreo quarters 
of a centiirv, been the scene of almost ceas'Ie s 
I mllitan oiwntlotis, which have constituted a 
dcvn>'tatlng dnln on the Indian exchequer For 
years one Fooght for n dellnlte pollcj guiding the 
ictlonsof the Govemmentof India One expla- 
nation of their Inconsl-tcncles was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought Once the 
frontier with jUu'hanbtanhad beendcllmltttl.tlic 
soldiers nalurallj pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole countrv right up to the con- 
fines of Afglinnlst an, or at anv rate for mllltnrv 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the coiintn But those who 
looked at pollcv not onh from the mllltarj 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations 
Thev felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron 
tier would onlj Bhlft the frontier problem farther 
North Instead of the differing tribes, vre 
should, thc> argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border lino If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would bo a matter ot 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdumbaman IQian, tbo Amir s writ ran but 
llghtlj In the southern confines of Ills kingdom 
Undtr Ills successor, Habibiillali Khan whoso 
pollcv was gcnemlly wise and successful. It nn 
still less flrnilj The Amir w as unable to control 
tlio organisation of tlic tribal gatherings which 
invtdvcd us in the Zakka Kliol and Jlohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist. Lord Morlov Nor did It 
enable Hablbullah to deal cffcctlvcU with a 
rising against his own Governor in ICliost The 
Afghan forces melted awaj under transport 
difllcultics when they were moved against 
the rebellions EBostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous v assals There- 
fore, it was Bald, occupation up to what Is 
called the Durand Lino because It Is the lino 
demarcated by the Erontior Commission in 
wliich Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply moan that in 
time of trouble wo should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instpad of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our dlfllcult line bf communications There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed behef that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it w ould involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great Invaders 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plams of Hindustan, traverse this 
region Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control.if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed hetn een the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that 18 to say up to the Afghan frontier and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plams if they sallied forth 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus 


The Two Policies —The result of this conflict 
of opimon was a senes of u avering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise *’ the Inde- 
pendent Territory That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan Sir Robert Sande- 
fflan found a strong tribal system existmg in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs Tilere j 
18 no such tribal orgamsation in the Independent 1 
Territory The tribal Chiefs, or mahks, exercise 
a Very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal wiHiis 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, m time of excitement perhaps more 
PMuenoe, than the voice of the wiser greybeard 
Ihe hitter frmt of this policy of compromise 
was reaped m 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which invol\ed 
we whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
wmal to the borders of Nepal A force over 
wirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
Mai with it Even this large force, owing to 
me immense difficulties of transportation, was 
®®®'iii'vely to deal with the situation, 
mough peace was made The emergenev thus 
created synchronised with tho advent of Lord 
as Viceroy He dealt with it in master- 
lui fashion In the first place, he separated 
me frontier Zone from the Government of the 
gunjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
or Its admimstration, and had organised for 
me purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
Mown as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
w.i? ^*^s,me revival of a scheme as old as the 
of Lord Lytton, though no other 
f bad been able to carry it through in the 
*be strong opposition of successive Punjab 
governments The area so separated wag' 


constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner Then Lord Curzon wiftidrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better Imked with the main 
military centres of India by roads ana railways 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Toehi, the Kurrara and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selies, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy The construction of the Upper Swmt 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (5 v Irrigation) led to sueh an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livmhhood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline 

Lord Curzon’ s Success — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not give us complete peace 
There Were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
andMohmand expeditions, andtheV’aziriSjand 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Wazlns never 
ceased raidmg But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great War, thou^ the ‘Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, wnich awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Klian w as assassmated in his sleep 
near Jelaiabad Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdumhaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable Verdict of history 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tnbes who make 
un the population of the Afghan kingdom Yet 
this Habibullah did On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards , the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do thmgs which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must- trust him In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordmarily difficult, 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were stillexcluded But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the w ar, and w ifch the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassmation 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to oMrt (lu *.ctlknitnloI tlirir nccoiinl hj the 
iimrdir \Mun ho "as done to dc ilh h!s 

^roUl^r,^ isnilldthlnii ^ n*- prothimod Aniirbs 
Utc nssiissins 15ut tlic constltncc of AfKlKiilBtaii 
nnoltod jipilnht Iho Idoa of iNasruIhli, tlit nrMi 
fan itlo of the riilinf: House of Kahui, nsct ndlntf 
the tlirono o\<r tlic blood stained correct hk 
brother A iiiilUari niovcmcnt In Knhnl itself 
brushed him islde and Installed the son of 
Hablbiillah, Amnmillah Khan, on the throne 
But Amannllnh Kh in boon found It was a thorns 
bed on "hlch he la', and entouraetd h> the 
disorders in India "hlch follourd the iu«sln'„ 
of stringent me isures to deal "ith nnarrhlral 
crhnCjStt his troops in motion on April 2'>, 101 o, 
and pro idling a je/ind promised his soldiers the 
traditional loot of llindust in 1 he Indl in Arms 
"as it once set in motion, and as has nliin's 
been the case the rcgiil ir Afglnn Arms "as 
casili beaten Dacca "as bclral, Tilil had 
and Kabul "ere freqmnth bombid from the 
air, and there was nolhint, to preiciit our oc 
eupation of Kabul, sn\c tlic kno"lcdgc gleaned 
from the bitter bent ige of the " irs oi It S 
and lS7fe, that it is one thing to o\ erset a go\ ern 
ment in Afghinistan, hut it is quite inotlur 
to set up 1 stable goi crnmuit hi its stead 'J he 
Goiernmont of India uiseh held their hand 
and the Afgli ns has ing sued for pc icc, a treat> 
"as signed on the Sth lugust 1919 


But an untoward effect of this annton war 
"as to set the 1 rontior from the Gotn il to the 
Khibcr ibli/c M ith one or two except lon«, 
tlio Tribal Jlilitia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergence 
ought to haao been hastened to their 
succour, could not st ind the striiii of 
an apiioilfrom theirfcllo" tribesmen, and cifhtr 
melted aw as or joined the rising J his has often 
been described as the failure of the Ciirron 
pohci, which was based on the tribal rnililm 
But there is another ispect to this issue, which 
wassetoutina setiesof hrilliint articles which 
M- Arthur Jloore, its spcciil correspondent, 
contributed to T/ic Times lie pointed out that 
the mlliti I was meant to he a militin police 
force The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of Its real purpose, had conaerted the militia 
nto an imitation of the regular anna 'JIio 
Militia w as meant to be a police M hen the 
war bioho out its units w ere treated as a coaerlng 
force behind which the Ilcgular Anna mobilised 
This IS a role aihich it aias neaer intended thca 
should serac, exposed to a strain which tliej 
should nea'cr liaa’c boon called upon to bear 
they crumpled under it If on the outbreak, of 
-trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might haxc been well Left to 
look after themsolaes, with no sign of support, 
they found themselacs too weak to hold their 
positions and mditarily their only course avas 
to retire from the midst of their oara kinsmen 
as the seal of reaolt surged towards them 
They avould not take it 


Russia and the Frontiei — ^Tho Curzon 
policy avas up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous eaents The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle avitli Bussia Bor nearly 
three quarters of a centurv a aeilcd warfare 
for predominance in Asia was aiaged between 
Great Britain and Bussia There are few pages 


In l.rlliih fon il n 1 oli! a li attruflai to Uit 
'•fiident of lm)H'i''l nU ir Bu na w,!” con 
fronted in Cmtr'l A'ii itii pr cl*^ li tin «arac 
conditions ns fjio aid li fac'd i neland in 
India when fin coiirv ofiient^ conairt'd the 
old Bast India ( omp inj from n tra ilne roMior- 
ntion into a goamiiiig hada Jiie diri>ln'’ 
klianalisoft t nfrit Asia \ ire Imjvi rn igh 

lioiirs f onfront d ' itli an infi nor clalli-iatlon, 
and witli ru iciitioiir’ who would not ht her 
ftlonc, Bus la frd to adaam e True, tin ad en* 
tiiroiib npirlls in in r armies, and “omi of the 
greit ndminl'trafor-i in the r^'ariit capital 
a ere not adairse to pajinj. off on flie fndiaii 
Borderland tin «rori n aiii t Gri at I’-italn for 
tlic f rlmi in Mar, and for ailiat tin I ti ian^ 
lliouclit w IS d privlni: tin m of tin fr ilt » of tin ir 
co-.t 1 a alctora oair firlij In laT 77 o The 
rr suit was a loii" and unntlsfnrfora „u rilh 
cntirprjEe hitwidith' hard!' t siiintsoi bolti 
sidfs iccompanied ba periodic jnnii s In tiie 
British l*ris-< i aeh tlnu the Tu Ians moatd 
forward, whicli Induced tin colnln , afti r tlie 
Busslan oeciipat'on of ''firi, of tin k n ric 
term ‘^firaoiini s’ Tliis (vtinnl force 
Inaolaed Ihr iioicriim'Uit oflmlla in tin humi- 
liations of tin Afkhaii Bar of Bis i itji tin 
tra.ric dcstrustlon of tiie ntl-in- Indian force 
Iictaucn Knhnl and Jil.iahid, ■■llclitli nllcacd 
ba tlic heroic difiiirc of Jdilibnl and tlic 
llrminsbof Gi inral Polloc! in n fii'ing to w itli- 
driw the jiunitlac nrmi until lie bid s >t lil“ 
111 ul on Kalml ba tiie raring of the famous 
bal i Ills' ir fortress It inaolK d ir in tiic si eond 
Afghan Bar of 187S, whieli lift thi batlliug 
problem of no stabli goairnuunt in AfcliaiiLs- 
tan Then was a chain of lictit win n Abdur- 
rihanmn Kh in, whom wt sit npat Iviliiil to 
rclicae us of our jicrjili xitit s, proaal liiniscif 
a Btwng and capable ruler, If onr ruthhSs in hie 
methods But in the carla (ightiis tlie two 
States were on the aerge of war oacra squabble 
for the possession of renjdch, and tlitn men 
bcgfii to think a little more ekarla There 
began a scries of boundara delimitations and 
agreements winch clarified the situation w itliout 
howcacr llnalla sittlingit Tlie old controaersj 
broke ontiii aiiotlicr form when Intrigues w itb a 
Buriat monk, Dorjicff, during lord Curron s 
alceroaalta, gaae rise to the gnae suspicion 
that the scene had onla shifted to Tib't An 
expedition to Ilmsarcnt the aeil ailiich had 
so lone concealed the mastorious cita and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue But It was 
not until the co Ciiision of the Anglo-Biissian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries amacd 
at a stage long soucht bj those who looked 
bejond their noses 'Ihe actual authors of the 
Agreement a\ ere Lord Groa , the Foreign Score 
tarj, and lord Hardinge, forraorla British 
Ambassador in Petnograd, but it bad been desir- 
ed bj their predecessors, a hose efforts aacre 
rendered nugatorj ba the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd It was not 
until Bussia was chastened on the bittleflslds 
of Mancliuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisiao battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created faa curable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement This 
embraced the whole frontier zone There avero 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially m regard to Persia, for aihich we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians^in the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad uefinition of the interest of the two coun- 
tnes, which put an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Bussia then ceased to he a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem With the 
establishment of the Soviet Ohgarchv in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not their arm to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britam and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path 

German Influence — ^As nature abhors 

a Vacuum so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
Influence recede than some other takes its 
place Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Kussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Bussian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for Ills direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople B[is thoatneal tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Eimope 
as an exhibition of opera bouffo, soon bore iruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railwajs in Anatolia Later it fructi- 
fied more effectn civ in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secifled 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
tmnstantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
mot hold ID the Persian Gulf bv any power — 
Knssia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
In view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
oiir relations with Russia Undaunted, even j 
yvnen their endeavour to secure British co opera- 
tion in the enterpnse failed, and when the 
■‘t'lmhition in Ti rkev winch set the Committee 
01 Union and Progress in power entailed a 
lemjYirarv interruption of their influence at 
^®J'®fantinople, the Gcrmanfi pressed forward 
viiii their enterprise Thev pushed the Anatolian 
miiwavs as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara 
rittx inission to explore the potential ties 

port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
ectnic Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
01 Jvowcit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal v icw to extending the Baghdad niilw av 
^asrato Koweit, or the vncimtv of Kowcit 
or tile deep water inict behind Biibian Island 
fill ' *^°”’*ocnccd the most difllcult part of 
"ork in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras al-Ain Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policv, w hicli is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “BBB” — Berlin, Bjzantium Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but wore 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the CO operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say w ithoiit 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure Shortly before the commencement 
of the w'ar the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line w as to have been British, and the other 
portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the w ar, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germanv Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not strand still during the war Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice w as signed 
The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Railwav 
was little appreciated in Great Britain It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
w ould short circuit the traditional British 
dominance bv sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East This idea could 
only bo nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
servuce and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carnage of merchandise The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
penod of from October to January From April to 
June the heat in Sfesopotamia is appalling To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from Indi i 
would turnfiom the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railw ay 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, forsuch alandroute was an amazing 
chimera The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voya“ge from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, tfien a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port This would in anv circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison vnth the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra The sea 
freight from England or Germanv to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera 

As a through route the primarv purpose of 
I the Bachdad Railwav was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Pow er the Teutons were rcsol v- 
cd should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
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Minor nnd Tlio Middle East, nndtho route select- 
S often criticised, was the host for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres 
As a commercial line, the Kailwaj , if completed, 
would haie served three zones The westcra 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta The 
eastern zone at Basra The Germans, It is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alevandretta They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized lino of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg- America corporation 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German hou=o of Wonkhaus 
The Germans nero probably no^cr Ecrious 
in their alleged designs on Kowclt, which 
could ne\er have borne a more dcQnlto 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuvhavcn to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical nnd natural 
pewrWon ta be the greafr part <?/ TJte jSltddi’e 
East These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
defeated The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated mihtary despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the Immense 
problem of re-buildmg their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most InteUigont section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — wore a very different 
factor The completion of the through lino was 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
BO one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived, 
as it must be 


^rkey and the Frontier — ^Tho position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the at ant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so lon<» as 
they were substantially left alone, and°the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Paslm 
became a power in the land But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her "B B B ’ policy, Turkey 
was used, as a stalking horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tned 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous 
pcfion 01 t}ie British Governmept which con 


eluded abinding arrangcmontwlth the Sheikh of 
Ivowclt, and the position of the Tnr7s at Al-Hatr 
was alwajs aery precarious On the outbreak of 
the War houever the sltuafion profoundly 
changed When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and Its strategic hinterland 
uas developed Into the Insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
Inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves Involved in military 
operations of the most extensive nnd unprofitable 
character These were completely successful 
With General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war 'llicy were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power In Palestine, vyhere Lord 
Allcnhy scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left us In an Indefinite 
position in kfcsopolamla, with Indefinite fron 
tiers This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to bo troublesome through guerilla 
fn the Stasul itanc, -intf by etlcrtng rip 
the TCurds, who are the Ishmaclltcs of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1023 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not Bcttlo the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak Under the Treatv 
it wag provided that If the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary lino delimitation should 
ho loft to The League of Nations Negotia- 
tions Were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vllavct, nnd the British 
delegates declared that Jlosnl and Its hinterland 
were iieccssary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot , this commission 
rdhorted that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to bo incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be boiind by its decisions So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a ‘more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, n, may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League 

France and the Frontier — ^If we touch 
lor a few sentences on the position of France 
on th^ frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to couipiete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy It IS difficult to find any sound policy 
beqiqq the effort? of Francg to obtain a coaling 
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i station at Maslnt in the Persian Gulf, and her 

' long oppositton to the steps necessary to e'rtir 

[1 pate the slave trade, and hold in checlc the 

immense traffic m arms which was equipping 
■ all the tribesmen on our North-West frontier 

' with rifles of precision and a large supply of 

) ammunition We can find no more definite 

purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
> a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Afnca, particularlv 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the cone!u°ion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
was it m the East The consolidation of French 

authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
uiam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire and 
French Indo China This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a cnsis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war betw^n 
the two States But asm the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
host'lities made statesmen on both sides asR 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam That agreement has been 
consolidated by vnse and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, undents own independent sovereign, 
who IS imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 


The New Frontier Problem — ^The whole 
F^’yose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the OTents leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
tne Indian frontier problem has never been a 
problem it has been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
oetween Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
penod the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position m the East through the 
otTi' t 1 ?^ the land route and to a much lesser 
raent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
orrcumstances affecting the Frontier 
centres beyond it have greatly 
Old dangers have disappeared 
nio conditions have become more 
^e tnose normal to critical land frontiers any- 
wnere m the world in this present tune of swift 


commumcations, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem Tlie 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first class flghtmg man Know- 
ing every inch of the inliospitahle country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to he husbanded vnth jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazme rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources Tliey have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else m the tribal 
mihtias We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919 The 
Afghan regular army was oflittle account The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account 
They gave onr troops the hardest fighting thev 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were desenhed by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared 
What was to Kike its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were gamsoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Wnzinstan This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people 
and of their inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
externa! menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, aowformally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completelyindependent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme school gamed little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
Withdrawing from it On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tnhesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intrartahle , that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions , and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazmstan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
With our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads, 
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This controversy lasted long It resulted 
m a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found oursches in 1922, wlien our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres 
Sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afchans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of Indn 
in 1919 Tbe ensuing policj has been aptly 
described as the “half-forward” pohcv It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandcman 
policy, adapted to local conditions There 
has been no nithdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the N"orth 
Wariristan occupation u as temporarily fixed at 
Ram/ak, not at Ladha A network of conse- 
quential road's was pushed forward Its 
elaboration continues In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been ro-occupied, partly in response 


to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share® the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to bo bringing 
to their cousins northward of them In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territon 
was pushed forward beyond Eazmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to as3i=t the King 
of Kabul ba preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty’s disturbed territori 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidlv 
progressing m the whole territory But of this 
particulars are given on 272 and follouing pa^es 
The main Indian rail-head, uhich for raanv 
5 ears terminated at Jamrud, at the easterli 
entrance to the Khyber Pass u as in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass an 1 within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan 


I— THE PERSIAN GULF, 


from uhat has gone before it will be seen 
that the ke\noto of tins discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is tint the cxtornal menace has 
largeh disappeared Ko part of the frontier is 
more po\ criiilh influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appearance 
In the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese 
flic I renoh and the Dutch who had established 
trading stations there With the capture and 
desoruction of the groat entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the 1 ind bv the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchj in the interior the 
Impo'tance of the Gulf declined The Indian 
Go\crnmcnt remained there primarih to prcscrae 
the peace This work it quictlj and cfhcientlv 
performed Piracv was stamped out, the 
Tnicial Chiefs, who occupj the Pirate Coast 
were graduallj brought into close relations 
W ith the Goacrmiicnt, the vessels of the Eoval 
Kaw kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
ri-gulatcd the cxtcmal affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast In return for these sen ices 
Ore it Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
riio waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigalicm of the ships of all nations, and 
Uioiigh Great Britain could have made anv 
tcmtorial acqul itions she jilcascd she retained 
po Z' ion of onlj the tmv station of Bassidu 
lift fo Iiirs If Grt it Britain desired no othci 
1 ollcv but for a quarter of a centurv tin. Gull 
w IS in ohed In 1 iiropcan affair-, ] ranee 
sought to acquire a coaling stition at TJssa 
n-'ar ''la-Iat and obdructed the efforts " of 
th" Brill'll Governinoiit to '■t imp out the slave 
trad' and to cliccl the Immense traffic In arms 
wlileh was equipping the trilie^ on our land 
irontler’ itb m ' jnri'Oi prccisini ind quantitii s 
of arnrmiiiitioa \H caire-, ofdiitrnncr wire 
gruhrllv r moved bv agn incnts following 
the An_lalrnth I ntrnt. Pi --la sent om 
ofh ' flint crnl-'rs to ‘ show the flag" in 
tiie Gilf ml P'tablidi J coii'iilir posts v hc-i 
til V t ••l ro Int r "ts of pr irv. She v as 
credit 1 V itli tb' int ition of occuiiving a 
warm witirpart nln particular v»-!fli c"-,tin„ 
CO I tons < V on tie mo't dnidfiil spot in tlw 
GuU, Bands’ Abba- TiPs rirnaec d(."I!n''d 


after tliesigningofthcAnglo Eussian Agreement 
and disappeared witli tlic collapse of Russian 
pow er follow ing tlie Kevolution Then Turkej , 
either acting for lierself, or as the amnl courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she liad 
passed, began to stir She threitened the 
Slioikli of Bahrein by tlie armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce Iier suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Am erica line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themsclv'cs as the in 
siftuments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen Slic also ctrovc, 
through the agency of the firm oi Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
fihargah These events stirred the Bnt’Bli 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
w nters of the Gulf 

Counter Measuies 

The first cffcctivo steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
rojaltv of lord Ciirzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his carlv travels and incorpor.atcd a 
mnstcrlv siirvev of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia Ho appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, csta 
Wished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports The British Government 
aI=o took alarm Tlicj w ere fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue bj the opinion 
of a writer of •mnUnlipnged authoritv The 
American A aval v\ nter, the late Admiral Malian, 
placed on record bis view tint “Concession 
in the Pi rsnn Gulf, vvhether by formal arrange- 
ment (with otlier Powers) or hj neglect of the 
locil commercial intcrp-,ts which now underlie 
politic il and mi'itarv control, will Imperil 
Great B-itain s naval poiition In the I artlier 
I ost, her political position In India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, ami the Imperial tic 
bet v<f n lier',''If and Australasia ’’ Tlic Imperial 
standpoint, endor,' d bv both Parties In the 
'•late, was -et out bj Lord Lansdowric in 
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«onl'< of Rit it Imjiort— t\ c (f f , fffn MnJr^tj b 
no'rrnincnt) fihoiild ropard the t'lf ibllBlimcnt of 
n nival biso or of n fortllkd port In tlio l\ rdnn 
Gtilfl)' nn> othrr Tower ni a verj pnivc inLince 
to Tritlvb Intcre-is, vMilch v't rdioiild ctrfilnlv 
with nil the nicniH nt our dhpinl" 'Ihc 
nrpitlvo rncisiirts follow Inp these dccinntlons 
w ero follow ed bv n conitnictlve pollej when the 
oil fields In the Jlihhtlnrl coimtr}, with n preit 
reflnerv, were dev clojK-d bj the Anplo l\rslnn 
Oil CotniKvnj, In which the British CloTcmment 
Ins a Inrgo flnnnclnl stake But with the dk 
nppcimncc of these e\tcrnal forces on Gulf 
pollcj.nsBctout In the Introduction to this 
ficctlon.tho politics of the Persian Gulf rccidtd 
In Importance, until thev are now more than 
they were before these c\ternil InflucnccB deve- 
loped, a local question, malnlv a question of 
policy Thej are therefore sot out more brieflj 
and those who desire a complete nirntlvc are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1P2^, 
ip 178-183 An Intcrcstlnp new feature 
n 1031 was the decision of the PersLan 
Government to Instal a Nav y of their own In the 
Gulf The fleet consisUnt, of tw o fIooiis and four 
launches, all BulUiblv armed, was built In Italv 
and dulj arrlsod at its destination In 1032 It 
Is at the outset ofllcercd b> Italians The Im 
mediate reason for the new fleet Is tliat an 
increase In the Persian Customs tarifl for rev enue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling The fleet 
Is required to chock It 
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Maskat. 

Jfaskat, which Is reached In about fortv- 
elght hours from Karachi, Is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandlm, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his 
torlcal prestige combine to make it inscpar 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which It 
has always been intimatelj associated 

Potmerly Maskat vsas part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Barak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore Zanzibar was separated from It by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy In return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed hla dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Capo Musandlm and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs The ill name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meamng, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The pirates v\ ere the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of w ar Large 


expedition 1 (ufi IUI< (I out fo brt ak tlulrMwir, 
with such ‘uicci -v tint ilnre iftjo iio’ron'bii rable 
punitive mra'iiinv have li- ‘'n p-r' ■'^arj Th"' 
Irucliil Chiefs are iKuind to Gti at P'-ltaln b> 
a nerltv of inga,’ riunt , b^.lniiltu wPh 180*) 
and t nding with the p rp linl trt -tv of by 

which they bound tbruelvis to avoid nil 
lioallitkv it «'i\, and tbo fub-> quent tmty 
of XhTi by w bleb tiny unbrtool to prohibit 
nltogifher tlin traflic in slaves ine n lalloni 
of the 3 rurlal Chiefs are controlbd by the 
Brilhli llcddent at Binhlre, v ho visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of Invpctlon 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast Is Increasing through the rise of Dcbal 
lormcrlv Llngab was the cntrijiot for this 
trade, but tbi exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms ofllclais in the employ of Persia drove 
tills traflic from I liignli to Debal The Trucial 
Chiefs an — Debal, Abu llmbee, Sharpab, 
VJman, Um al Gawninnnd Baa cl-Klicyroa 

Bnhpcin. 

Kortbof the Pirate Coast lies the little Archl 
pclngo which fc,nis the chleMilp of thf Sheikh 
of Bahrein Of this group of Islands only tbo«'' 
of Bahrein and Mnlmrak are of any sire, but 
tliclr Importance Is out of all projwrtlon to 
their extent Thl“ Is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl flshcry, which. In a good vear, nirv 
bo worth half a million pounds sterling The 
anchorage la wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships liavc to lie four miles from the 
shore, which Is not even approachable by boat", 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to bo 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein Is 
famous But this notvTlthetandlng the trade 
of ^hc port is valued at over a million and a 
quArtcr sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulfs 

(*■ 

fn the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burvlng ground which has Idthcrto bafllcd 
arclueologists The generally accepted theory 
Is that It Is a relic of the Phccnlclans, who 
ore known to have traded In these waters 

Koweit 

In the north-west comer of the Gnlf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size In the world The importance 
of Koweit lies solely In the fact that It is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway This Is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesnoy selected It under the 
alternative namo<of the Grane-~-6o called from 
tho resemblance of the formation of the Bav to 
a pair of horns — as tho sea terminus of the line 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port The Bay Is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers It 
Is sheltered from all but tho westerly winds, 
and tho clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on tho 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood 
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Muliammerah. 

o 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bhatt-el-Arab lie the territories of SheiLli 
Khazzal of iluhammerah The town, favour 
abiy situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs Ljnch 
Brothers This route provides the shortest pas 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz This importance has 
grown since the Angio-Perslan Oil Company 
estabhshed refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which Iney win m the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which IS now under construction 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the pohtics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
toade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafilc, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
v^ioh follows the caravan route na Kermau- 
shah and Hamadan 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in SlesQr 
potamia under King Feisal When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
hnmense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
billties in that land The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad, them the 
Military enterprises necessitated by the 
laii of Kut al-Amara carried our frontier north 
f fK mountains of Kurdistan, east 

f Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
*]®ns-Jordania Amongst ardent Impenal- 
“ere' was undoubtedly the hope that this 
im^mense area would be in one way or another an 
fit Pirt of the British Empire The cold 
Hip Y*“°'''ed when the cost w as measured, and 
ciiotT j ® *d a revolt which showed that any 
fp. domination could only be, maintained by 
mm? dud that the cost would be prodi- 

TOPP rn these circumstances King Feisal 
nn ^rom the Hedjaz and installed 

S?,,, e throne under the aegis of Great Britain 
iipu i''® 'I"®’’® committed to the support of the 
® ' ^insdom, and that most dangerous condition 
,,,,,';^^sp<uisibility without any real power 
® Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 

expendituie and indefinite military 
„®™'™cnts In these circumstances there 
insistent demand for withdrawal from 
ine land British policy moved slow ly towards 
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toat end, but a definite stop was taken in 1923, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd ho 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some tjine and decisions have now been taken 
u* ^ ^.tcy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I proppse to read out to Your Lordships This 
*^dnou^ement was drawn up in consultation 
With King Feisal and his Government, and 
has thpir cordial assent It 13 being published 
at Baghdad to day 

The announcement is as follows — 

"It w-ill be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views. 
It was decided between the Governments of 
His Biitanmc Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq This Treaty 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1022, 
and thp term of which was to be twenty years 
{subject to periodical revision at the desiro 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the mturo 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to bo niade thereunder 

“ Suice then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully 1;o assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terpiinated as soon as possible, it is cqnsider- 
cd that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form Can conveniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessfiry modifications by means of a protocol 
which, hke the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly 

" Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms — 

It 18 understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present; Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreenient from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties , and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above penod ’’ 

It vvill be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in f(iur years, whichever might be earlier 
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The position of Iraq rs rcpnrds the Ix'isi’c 
vrfls thot when the 1 roots ssn's rotlfled in': 
Tntonnic stop hoiiml untlrr Arli-Ir 

C to ute hie pood otlloos to ^^enirc the odmieelon 
of Inq to metnher hip of the l,«npi!cof Nntloti' 
ne eoon re po'elh’c Jtie Mo f t\ e Gosemment 
would be in n po*ltionfofokc thl'etepon the fnl 
lllmcntof the two follovinp c cnthl condition' 
nnnieh, the dcllinltition of the (rnntlcre of 
Inq.nnd the cefnbli'hrjcnt of n stotdo co ern 
inent In ncconlnncc with ttie Orponlc 1 0 s , 

The Coiinc'l of the Ixopnc of \'itIone tn 
Januirs, 1932, cdoj tod the rof oil of the Iraq 
Commlselon rccoinmoi dlnp the terTnlnot'on of 
the n’ondatc eublrel to the odmb'Ion ot Inq 
to membership of the Iri'nio and Iraq citerlrp 
Into a number of iindcrtoUnp', sslth rfpard to 
treatment of mlnorlUcs nnJ the ndmlnl'lratlon 
of Justice This means tli' 1 1 'inloa'h n of the 
mandate when the next A"emhle rf the I 'a me 
acted for the admission of Iraq to I/aptiCi 
mcmbo-shlp 

Under the Treats of T.ausanne beluccn 
Turkea and the Powers athlch w is rlpncd In 
1923, It was nprccKl tliat the frontier lictween 
Klnp FcKal’s State and Turic , the Important 
frontier because the future of 'tiosul was In 
dLpute, should bo settled ba the 1/capuc of 
^atlons, should Great Pritainnnd Turkea be un- 
able to come to iprcemcntlia ilircet necoU ition 
Thc,-c direct ucpotlatlons were opentd it ton' 
tantlnopie, but no apreement a as reached, so 
the qne ilon avas opened before ttm Connell 
of the lyapue fn September 1021 1\ hl!':t the 

matter avas under dUcas'-Ion comphlnt wn* 
rnudo b\ Great Ilrlf aln tliat Tiirl c\ h id a lol itml 1 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Irea'j 
of Lausanne, anil certain Irrepiilar ho lili<lc<-i 
were carried on In the dl piited rone This 
matter too was remitted to the I eapuc, and i 
further provisional bonndarj wa, drawn, which 
was accepted h> both parlies 

Ilcrc thc matter rom lined until fliu autum > 
1025 In order to secure the rnatr-rlal for 
a decision the I/;aguo of hatlons despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to Inaestipatc 
the situation This commlwion produced n 
long and Inaohcd report, but one which led bj 
ueaious paths to a common sense rcconimenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential In the 
Mosul allavet la stable poaernment The 
I of the people were for Incorporation 
in the State of Iraq If therefore the Ilritlsh 
bovemment was willing to extend Its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty five 
Cuarantco of stable poaemment — 

If -S J^psul should be Incorporated In Iraq , 
vas not willing, then Jtosul should 
to Turley \Vhcn the matter came 
ro Council ot the Lcagio Great Britain 
the necessary guarantee The Turks 
fP'^p'^Pon challenged the whole competence of 
fu. Rtvo an award under the terms of 

tn,i t °t Lausanne The Issue was rcmlt- 
to the Court of International Justice at 
which decided In favour of the 
competence of the Council About this time 
,^5S„publlshcd the report of a dlstin- 
win’w ,^sthonian General, General Laindoner, 
f been despatched by the League to 
allegations of brutality by the Turks 
m aeportlng Cliristlans from their own zone, 


and this report wis of the most damning 
character Great Britain having given tiio 
ncre-'arj n"urance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty five jc-ars, thereupon the Council of 
flu l/Oaguo allocated the whole of tlio area In 
dl'-pnfe, right up to the temporarv frontier— 
cammonlv called llio Brussels lino— to Iraq 
Iho Turks rcfuBcd to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force 
Later, wiser connsoLs prevailed and In 192r, 
Turlev urcepted n frontier substintlalh asdrawn 
bv tlio League 

A New Trents — ^ ncwTrcalv regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain the Men- 
datow Power, was negotiated In 1927, and 
signed towards fhc end of flic vear The full 
tc' t Is not available, butn «cnil ofilclai announre- 
ment on December 20th maj he regarded is 
s'lbstantlallv authentic 

The Treatv declares that there 'hall ho peace 
and friendship between Ills Britannic Majestv 
and Ills Majests the King ot Iraq It states 
tlrt ‘ Provided the prc'ont rate of progrc's in 
Ir'q Is malntalncil and all goes well In the 
Interval, ills Britannic Majestv will support tiio 
candidature of Iraq for ndml'alon to the League 
of Nations In 1032 ’ It stipulated tiiat sepa- 
rate ngrccmcnls supcrseiling those of Alarch 
23, 192f, shall regulate the financial and mill 
tar> relations 

The King of Inq un'lcrfook lo secure the 
execution of all International obllgitlons which 
Ills Britannic Majesty had undertaken to sec 
carried out In respeet of Iraq lie also under 
tool not to mollfv the existing provisions ol 
Inq B organic Jaw so ns advcrsch to nficet the 
rights and IntcrcsLs of foreigners, and to cons 
tttuto anv difference In the rights before the 
law among Tnquis on the grounds of differences 
of ncc, religion, or language 

There was provbion for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties In all 
matters of foreign pollcv whlcli niav affect tlielr 
common Interests llio King ot Iraq under- 
took so soon ns I 0 c. 1 l conditions permit to accede 
to all gcncril International agreements already 
existing, or which might he concluded thereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
In respect of the slave trade, the Irafilc in drugs, 
arms and munllions, the traffic In women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and aKo to execute the pro 
visions of the Covenant of the Ijcaguc of Nations, 
the Treaty of L-ausanne, the Anglo French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Keino Oil 
Agreement in so far as thej apply to Iraq 

There was provision against discrimination In 
matters conccrulng taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of anv State 
which Is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as ll It wore a member of the League 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties w is to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen ot the Cove 
nant of the League The Treaty was made 
BUbjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances vvlien Iraq enters the League of Nations 
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It Is Sniportmt to remember tint there Is a Qvniicc Further south lies Llngah, reputed 
considerable dllTcrenco beUcen the to be the prettiest port on the Persian const, 

of Basra andUhe otiicr portions of Kinp I Cleat’s out Us trade is bcinp diverted to Bebal on the 
State Basra has for Ions been in the cio=cst ‘ I'lratc CnasL In tl e narrow channel which 
commercial contact with India, and ism mant 'fonts the entrance to the GuU from the Ara- 
rcspccts a commercial appanape of Boinbat bian Sea i« Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
Its people haac not much in common with kcj of the Gulf Bunder Abbas is of some 
those ol the ^orth Thej took no part in the Importance ns the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
Arab ri'lnc which followed the w ir, and thej and ^e?d It is ot still more Importance ns a 
ask notlilng better than to remain in cIo>-c ' pos iblo naval ba«o To the west of the town 
touch with India and thronph India with the iictwccn the Island of Klshm and the mainland, 
British Government If wc are correct in tie lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
suppo'-itlon that Basra is destined to be the arc less than tlirce miles in width, and jet con- 
preit port of the Middle Fast, then its future tain abundance of water Here, according to 
under an Arab Stale, with no cvicricncc of , -ound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the , creating a naval base whicli would commanathe 
greatest interest, which can hardlv be regarded Gulf The great obstacle is the climate, which Is 
as settled by the policy underlying the dcelara one of the worst in the world On the opposite 
tlon which is set out above 'shore, under the shadow of Capo Musnndlm, 

^ .lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 

The Pci'Sian Shore. Clpliinstonc’s Inlct, where the climate con- 

|Jitions arc equally vile But bf-tween these 

The Persian shore presents fewer points oi < two points there is the possibility ot controlling 
permanent interest llw import incc ot Bu- tlie Gulf just ns Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
shire is ndtDini=trrft> c ralncr than contmtrcla} terrancan For manv years Bunder Abbas 
It is the hcadquartcis of Persian autlioritj.ti'C loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
rcsldcnco of the BntUh Itcsidcnt, and tlic ctn ] aible warm water port for which Ilussia was 
tre ot many foreign consuls II is nl-o tlie main | seeking There Is a British Naval station at 
entrepot for the trade cf Shiraz, and competes Henjam, a small Island close to Kism, wliero the 
for tliat of Ispahan But the ani borage is st-al!on was established under agreement with 
wretched and aangcroue, the road to Shiraz the Persian authorities On the Mekran coast, 
passes over the notonou’ kolals which preclude there Is the cable station of Jnsk and the possible 
the idea of rail connection and If tv r n railwav port of f liamber \n interesting development, 
to the central tnldelnnd is cnened, the comnitr m tlie Gulf m the pist two or three vears has 
cial value of Bushlrc will dwindle to 'ntigni- been the mstihifion of a Per'-im ^avJ 

II — SEISTAN. 

Tbo concentration of public attention on the taling plague cordon, sought to cstanhsh In 
Fctslan Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier flecncc, and to stifle the British trade which 
Imuortance of Sclstan Yet it was for many was gradually being built up by way of Nushkl 
years a serious preoccupation with the Gov ciy- flicso efforts died down before the presence 
ment of India Sclstan lies midway north and of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
south between the point where the frontiers of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
o[ Eusaia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia special reference to the distribution of 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open the waters of the Hclraand They finally 
wa at Gwattur It marches on Its eastern ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Eusslan 
border vrlth Afghanistan and w lUi Baluchistan, Agreement Since then the international import 
‘‘' Commands the valley of the Hclmand, and ance of Sclstan has waned 
With it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 

its immense resources as a wheat-producing The natural conditions which give to Sclstan 
mgion have been only partly developed under this strategic Importance persist Meantime, 
Persian misrule It oSters to an aggressive British influence is being consolidated through 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future the Sclstan trade route The distance from 
military operations , it is also midway athwari; Quetta to the Selstan border at Killa Eobat 
tne track of the shortest line which could be Is 405 miles, most of It dead level, and it has 
to connect the Trans Caspian Eailway now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
With the Indian Ocean, and if and when the bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
line from Askabad to aiqshcd were built, the trafllc The railway was pushed out from 
temptation to extend It through Selstan would Spezand, on the Bolan Eailway, to Nushkl, 
oe strong Whilst the gaze of the British was so as to provide a better starting point for the 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and caravans than Quetta This line was evtended 
to ^sslble lines of advance through Kandahar to Huzdap, 64 miles on the Persian side of the 
ro Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, rndo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
inere can be little doubt that Russian atten- military measure, but tlio traflic after the re- 
fa to a more leisurely movement establishment of peace supported only two 

Selstan, if the day came when she trains a week There then arose trouble owing to 
ber armies against India Persian Insistence on the collection of Customs 

'' “Ether with this purpose or not, Russian duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
mrrigue was particularly active in Selstan in the railway staff This led to the stoppage of 
fl a V ^ of the century Having Kussia train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
neu Xhorassan . her agents moved into Selstan Negotiations have now for years dragged onto 
the agency of the Belgian Customs bring about a reasonable settlement in regard 
pmcials, “ scientific missions” and an irri- to the situation 
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III —PERSIA. 


rrom causes ■which only need to be very 
brielly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account Reference is made in the intro 
durtion to this settion to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Eussian Agreement left 
ns a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
In the South, and after the fall of Kut al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority m Persia 
wsides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
Organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
the mam features of which were — 

To respect Persian integrity , 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion , 

To supply officers and equipment for 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order. 

To provide a loan for these purposes 
To CO operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
Of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 

second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
^ersia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
vne repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
mese be insuffieient the Persian Government 
was m make good the necessary sums from 
oihor sources 

, Present Position — We have given 
V points in the Anglo-Persian agree 
“cnc, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
fictail will find it -set out in the 
1 ?“',“? Year Book for 1921, pfge 138 cl teq 
(•nneV- explained tint most Persians 

nil ^Bwarantee of protection against 

In enemies When the British troops 

thav *'?*'*'^ ''cst retired before the BobhevUm, 
it USB for tile Agreement and 

^ instrument It u as finally 
ml -p^ * '® udvisers who wore to have assist- 

\indpr It w ithdrew 

anu frequently heard amongst soldiers 

Rrwnf^ India after the War was that 

reac Britain must take an active hand m Persi i 


because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her o'wn concern , if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government That position has been 
justified The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled mihtary dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas 
Bination of Shah Nasr-ed-din A body of capable 
Americans under Dr Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances Thesj two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wastmg the resources of the 
country He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne At 
first ho was defeated by the opposition of the 
MoUahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world Smee then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the Amencan financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances When their 
contract expired Dr Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise 
They therefore ■withdrew from the country 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers The general situation was gra-vely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo Persian 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paa ed the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Persian Govern- 
ment While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments for an agreement coaenng all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them 
Sir R H Clive, K 0 M G , is British Minister 
at Teheran . . ^ , 

HD Jli ’1 CoTi’iul-GencTal and Sqenl of t'lC 
Governmenl of India in Khorasan — Lt-Col 
G C J Barrett, c s i , C i E 
H 13 M’s Consul in Scislan and Kain — 
Majoi C R Daly , c I 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a Jehad 
against India' In this insane enterpnse the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen In this they were 
jnstiflcd, for the Indian Military authoritle-. 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, tho Militia collapsed I 
and the most serious fighting was with | 
the tribesmen The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district The 
Afridis, our most senous enemies in 1897, and 
tho most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West l?rontier,remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy lits fort at 
Chora But the Mahsnds and the Wazins 
broke into open hostilities Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with modem 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans ciaved in They rejected 
our terms and active measures wore taken agamst 
them The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought w ith 
great tenacity Their shooting was amazingly 
good , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army , and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by ths fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But theii* 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing, their losses were the heaviest in the long 
lilstory of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their eomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time dunne their career 

A New Chapter — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Wazinstan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
mally come to a head untilFebruary-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
”ift Lad suffered a series of deficits, 

financed out of borrowings 
Further heaay taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained Wlien 
^Le accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Bxpenses, and that there 
was an indeflnitclj large, and seemingly unend- 


ing expenditure on Wazlristan This forced 
the Military, and allied with it tho Frontier, 
expenditure to the front In actual prac- 
tice the diKcu^sinn Was realiy focussed on 
Wazinstan In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of tho 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs, or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable 
The Curzon Policy — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the senous and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion " and the “ close border" policies It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Kliyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy He wrote 
in the Jfemorandum formulating his ideas 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops ” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan IVar It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919 The Kliyber militia faded away, the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
The Policy — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature He said It had been decided to 
retain commandmg posts in Wazinstan , to 
open up the country by roads , to extend the 
mam Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned Such duties are 
Immenselyunpopular in the regular army, which 
13 not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
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the froDtier, and ns they had disippcnrcd 
the Militia, }t wag necesgarj to recreate tliom 
The new fonh of Irregular was what have heen 
called Khaogadars and Scouta The Khas 
gadar Is an extremely irregular He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind ofpaffn In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rlfie As 
one informed observer remarked, Uic bcautv of 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 
undcrtheir own headmen, secure the imrannltv 
of the carat ans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


arc asked If they desert in the d ij of trouble, 
tlicj lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutinj orthclossof 
British and Indian officers But the application 
of this polict produced an acute controversy 
Ituas one thing tosaj that commanding posts 
in 'Wozlristan should be rchilned, it uas 
another to decide what these posts should be 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Wazlristan Tlio Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers 


V -WAZmiSTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques 
tlon of the day, the future of Wazlristan What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed sonic jears ago to " The 
Journal of the United' Service Institution of 
India," written by Lt -Col G M Bouth, D S 0 
GeographlcalK W'azirlstan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 00 miles from East to W est 
and IRO from North to SouUi The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range graduallj 
rising up to the ridge from fl\o to ten thousand 
feet high, wliich forms the watershed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Bh ers and corres- 
ponds wiUi the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanlotan Tills is the uesternboundarj 

On the east js the Indus North Is the unter- 
shed of the Kurram Biver running East and 
W est about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
wazlristan from the Kohat District South Is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sandc- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and Inhospitable 
medley ofridgesand ravines straggled and con- 
tured In hopeless disarrav The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
ro six thousand feet Hero arc our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some IB and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of thJ 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kanlguram and Makin 
Ihe submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
« land round Bannu to the sand desert 

m we Marwat above Pezu 

imgation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
phat between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
f„h hhly hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

„„^hhabitants — The inhabitants, unable to 
TOpport existence on their meagre soil, 
i?^f®hpthe margin by armed robbery of 
neir richer and more peaceful neighbours 

n&lll0 OHotnofoa no/vrtT'/irTirf f.n tflldltiOD 


frrZ. originates according to trad 

fvJi™ Wazm, two of whose grandsons were 
founders of the race Of the four 
Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
wnM, the first two are true Wazirs 
are separate though dotted about 
,0 less indiscriminately, and inter-marnage 

^ceptlon — in fact all traditionally are in 
® circumstance which, until some 
iqtioLP j comet like the Afghan War of 
together, as materially aided 

our dealings with them 


Unlike other parts of India, however, tnese 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
mallks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindoh till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as Ills followung 
Policy — Tlie policy of the British was at first 
one of non Interference witli the tnbes Even 
, now only pnrt of the country is administered 
Gradually It was found that more and more 
superv Islon became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted bv expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia wlln British Officers at 
I their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary Gradually, 
ns occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazb-s Similarly the Tochi in 
1890 In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-90 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and n rallying ground for 
j Government supporters From 1904 to 1919 
tlicy w ere held by Militia Roads and communi 
Cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 

A Programme — Lt Col Boutb then out- 
lined a possible policy for Wazlristan We 
give it textually, because w e believe that when It 
was written it reflected how military opinion in 
India was developing — 

" To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
praotic,al to grasp the nettle flrmlj and dominate 
the inhabited tr.icts Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 3b miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana « Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Wazinstan 
r.ather than the foothills or Cis Indus zones ’ 
The Bazmak district round Makin 6,000 feet uo 
IS both healthy and fertile The same applies 
to the Sbawal vallev laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,550 feet above the sea The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could withiailwavs 
support an army corps, there is no doubt that 
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a forward railway policy will help lo Roue so now 'Hit task is infinitely more dillicult 
Lho problem A lino has been Burvejed from to day, chiefly because the tribesmen arc 
Tank to Draband and thence up the ^ alley to mflnitelj better irincd , their arms liaalnR 
Fort Sandeman, so conncctinR with the Zhob increased at least tenfold during the la<-t 20 
and perhaps later to Wana The Gumal Tangi years ” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
frora Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently criptlon he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain sonic 
expensive in construction and require much distance below the lulls, “all the time the 
tunnelling Beyond Khajuri Kach ma Taiiai problem in front of us would be going from bad 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, oilers to worse, with the incMtablc iiicrca’-e of arras 
nO difficulty The old policy of the raiders in the trans border and with that inevitable 
working w’estwards and our retributive expedi- increase in the economic stringency in this 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles mountainous tract, which would make the tribcs- 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- men more and more desperate, more and more 
municatlons The bro id gauge at Kohat throwar back on barbarism A rigid Close 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai Border policy is reallv a policy of negation, 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam From here and nothing more Wc might gain 

till further extension proved desirable, a motor , for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
road through Bazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to I but wc would be leaving behind a legacy of 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds infinitely worse trouble for their descendants ” 
possible to the looker on Bicntually such The settled policy of Goa eminent in Wazlris- 
communications, road, rail, or both, could tan. Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta that country through a road system, of which 
jto Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazniak, and one hundred miles along the border of 


which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fci er spots now occupied 


Dcrajat, and tlie maintenance of some 4,000 
Ivhassadnrs and of some 5,000 irregulars, wliilc 


The very fact of employing the tribesmen on at Bazmak, 7,000 feet high and oicrlooking 
these works with good pay and good engineers northem M aziristan, there would be an advanced 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing ^^‘se occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
healthy accessible lull stations in place of the troops Bazmak he showed to bo further 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now from tlie Durand Line than the old-established 
exist in this part of the Frontier ” posts m the Toe hi In the geographical sense, 

. „ i * ,t .s I 1 . . SI,,, therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 

A Compromise —A full statement of the backward policy None tlie less, it was a 
policy finally adopted by Government m view forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
of the situation left upon their hands after the policy of constructive progress and was a 
Mahsud rebellion '"'vs made by the Foreign | big stop forward on tlie long and laborious 
Secretary, ^r (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 1 j-oad towards the pacification, tlirough chill 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative , z^^tion, of the most backw ard and inaccessililc. 
Assembly on 6th March 1923 He outlined therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
neither a Forward poUcy nor a Close Border, ^‘,bcs on the border ‘Come what may 
policy Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to civilization must be made to penetrate these 
be appropriate Circumstances had so changed mountains or we must admit 

that neiteer the one plan nor toe other remained i >bat there is no solution to the Wazinstan 
within toe bounds of reasonable argument I problem, and wo must fold our hands while 
The Foreign Secretary explained that toe | it grows inevitably worse" 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at toe I The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
present day are essentiaUy three, namely, toe , -mth results according with the highest rcasoii- 
Frontier districts, toe neighbouring friendly | able expectations and exceeding the most 


State of Afghanistan, and the so called IndC' 


able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 


pendent Territory, this last being toe belt of ' formulation 

unsettled mountmn country which lies between The roads are policed bv the Klmssadars who 
toe borders of British India and India He have, in the mam proved faithful to their tiust 
proceeded specially to show that this belt is, xhe open liostility' of the yv aziri tiibesmcn to 

pillars the presence of troops and other agents of 
If j Wazlrlstan from Afghanistan , Government m tlieir midst, winch at the out 

|„ Wazinstan set they showed by shooting up individuals 

We are apt to call Waziristan m- and small bodies of troops on every cppoitunity , 

uofnt'of'vIpw^nV^mTr’Tarifilh faded away, and the people have shown an 

these understanding of the rule of law , and, under the 
nf ^VIPW pom the control exeioised, a readiness to conform to it 
nnint nf international , various smaU but significant ways, methods 

Frilfpsmpn Civilization have caught the imagination of 

ULsa?PTnrtiap^Ln,.ip and vvon their approval Thus 


^einoZbihtv-^^and^Tndl^s'^^^^ the sSfeT; of the r'oads has en=ged, and Is 

^ IS 1 buttrcsscd by a considerable development 

an international fact that we must never forget 1 of motor-bus tiafhc The roads, as the Jling’s 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of i Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct 
the Sandeman pohey in Baluchistan He 1 that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
pointed out that some people long ago believed } personal or tribal leudsis permitted upon them 
that the same policy would prove effective in 1 This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
Wazinstan “But what was a practical i the plains towns in sifct> Under the in- 
proposition 2Cror 30 years ago IS not necessarily i fiuenceof their women, the tribesmen apphed 
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th’it the bin against shooting upon the 
liigh'nay ^\ould be extended to all the country 
for three mCes on either side of the highway 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, emplosed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tnbes- 
people who come to them So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own 'With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an msti 
tution with the necessarv surgical instruments, 
saymg that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country In 
other words, they offered what they had 
Captured or looted during the 1919 emeute 
A remathable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions w as provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres 
ponding with that already established in 
northern "Waziristan A motor road had 

already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmall and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep vallev from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Deraiat, was 
accordmgly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which w as the earlier 
centre of British occupation There it Inppilv 
remains 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thmg In other words, it is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion It lues and always waits up»n 
some new action to give it further expression 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has onlj demonstrably been applied in azir 
Istan, must be regarded as that which goaems 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Prontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Vallej 

The area cultuated by the aiUagers of Wana 
Plala doubled by the end of 1931 and the neoplc 
ticclared their readiness to surrender their 
urearms it their neighbours also gave up tholrs 
O'" ''ere doptiaed of them A road has been 
built commencing Port Sandeman ma Gul- 
tach, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
barwokaLWana road A road, as yet rouglilj 
made, but suitahlc for motoi 'transport has been 
constructed from Kazinak through Knnipuram, 
m the heart of the Mihsnd coimtij to "VS ana 
It was completed in 1033 and the onl} disputes 
conuci led With Its constniction irose from the 
rualr\ of the tribesmen whose Milages be along 
the route and who '-ometnues tought one another 
to secure road making contricts 

stortlmg nev development upon the 
Prontier during 1930 was the 
ircad thereto Oi agilitiou earned on bv the 


Indian National Congress m tlie interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty's Government 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Clinstmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution m India to secure this end In 
particular, it avowedly set out "to make 
Government impossible ’* Uevolutionarj 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the admmistratlon to a stand still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings The settled districts of the N W 
P P were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Kliilafat Committees Por 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature bv the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non official members This measure 
makes Illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mmi 
mum ages The age at which marriage maj 
take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans bv their religious law 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
aclvuowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
m no way over rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under anv scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority 

Outbreak at Peshawar m 1950 — 
This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of tho Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage An 
elaboration of this untiuth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large bod'v of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations 
And tbe agitation was deliberatelj pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the A' 

F P into the tribal areas ITazinsfan was 
amongst tbe first of them to bo inundated with 
the propaganda Tins was in Mnrch-Apri! 1929 
The poison spread outwards from Btsfiaw ar into 
Tirah about tho same time The agitation was 
scdulouslj carried on m the district northward 
of Peshawar citj and from thence was pushed 
Into Jilohmand countrj Tho first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar citv, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930 "Vi ithin a short time, Airidl bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs irom Tirah 
to jem in the fraj The Mohmands became 
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Lrcatly oxcllcd nnd Kent dottn IniidB to rll 
ncir tlio border nnd \\nUli for nn opportnnltj 
to Join in Xlio Upper Toclila ^^n7lrf^ Blmul 
tnnconsly took to orins nnd fliortl) ntternnrdn 
tlio Mnbsud Wnzlrs, nbout J.ndlm, did tlic Paine 
At this stage, the development of tlio Air arm 
in India proved of Incalrulablo value Airo 
planes patrolled the whole conntrj nnd were 
Ircqucntlj cmplo)cd bv tlio political nntborltle*’ 
to take preventive nnd punitive nctlon b> 
bombing The road B>stein, mcinvvlille, cn 
nblcd troops to be moved nt will to podtlons of 
ndvnntago for dealing with wliaUvcr serious 
tribal nggrcsslon njipcared 111 clj 

In the result, the Afobmands, nfter being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
bettor part of valour nnd made no de«ctnt In 
force The Afrldls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar In force but by combined nir nnd 
land nctlon were both times driven back to 
their hills with no aelilovcment to report The 
Ornkzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend bv the Uhlan Pa's upon Kolmt nnd 
their western clans ittacl t-d a po't in the Upper 
Kurrnm and endeavoured to nttnek Parachlnnr 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
ngents, they succeeded In drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribcamcn across the border' 
Into the frnv Comhlncd air nnd ground 
action crushed these efforts 'I he Tochl 
Wnzlrs heavily attacked Uattn Kbcl, but were 
speedllv brought to order by force Iho Mahsud® 
avero similarly repulsed ana punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak 1 
Znm 

All outbreaks of revolt mere supprc'scd In 
the same m inner and the cstablbhmcnt of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, linme- 
dlatolv opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In that region Ihc Afrldls 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of ncccsB to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Kbajurl and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came In nn accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1031-32 

It w ill he seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that Its successful operation In the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Royal Air lorcc 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, whore the policy 
has already been expressed In road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
13 effective, that the political and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
IS supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civUuatlon, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate ov er the hills, 
tends to dimmish the amount of ground force 
necessary On the other hand, the two des 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to theli homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do. Indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 


trlhe^, and mu I rcmvln Ihfte tn loni ns the 
jioIFy h not evtcmlr 1 over their hkhlands 

Mohmnnd Oiitbrnh In' 
lii turliiiid' hi (III 'I di'i I'ld iiii'iili'j iliirm„ 
th' •iimrntfof I'l . b dli ilhl trilid tli oper i- 
tioiiolltu modi to 1 rou*! rj-du iiiltU' i (i'l to 
kMp It n liv( 1 hrv it it 1 to I ' of iiiv II I at 
tdl ill' VIolim III I In >v for th (iiirjo 1 of 
Jin'-! id d* tripllmib divid'-d Into tv o < vti ' >rlr 1 
nainilv, tbi • pp'r ’'lobin lud 'bo liVi ii ttu 
Id lilaiidi. of till 'bibm 'll I nuiitrv, mil th'' 
1 ')W{ r Mohin iiid wh' 1 toilidrv trit'li' froni 
lliL lowi r iltltii'li ' 'd III nil' bill d"' o to 
the pi *.11 " nr I’l >in lliroinb tlu mmitrv of 
till 1 PI" r Mi'hiiiiiii'l- pi I till Diitiiid bin 
but till lull HI (mvi rnni' Id bivi ni'ir 1 ri’d 
to It dilindtdon In pirl of thl ri^ini nn 1 
( nil 1 ipii idlv d fil ii I hi I'll' 1 ( I n tnl f 0 OV' r 
n I oiii-iib r ihl i-iftl'iii <if til' Ii'is.*h of th'' 
Iroiitnrb vihitl di rrib"l n tin If 'initi'e 
[Ifoidkr ill' I V ii t jt" itl'iii ol thl I'tt'rlni 
III v( r In 1 11 Itl' <1 b t 1 1 II til t " I j. iVi rilin' de 
and It Is (fin I'jiuntlv ‘.oti' Miiii - dilliidt to 
snv wlicth'r p iph fr 'in ptrti'ulir vUli-i 
bi loiit, to lint ' i'll or to tti otli' ' 'if It 

111 IP’i, dtiniu till ri obdl'piiarv Ri'l ^birt 
( amp iIlii, In ( onn".tli>n V' lib til Imti uiN di mal 
fongrc", in tin I’l-hiwir I’liin, tin Lfipr 
'Vlohm iii'ls diildul to J dll in tin dlsturlniuis 
ind raids In tin idmlui-ti rnl ti rrit'irv 
immidlntilv nortbw ird of I’l liiwnr 1 In' 
l/ivvir ■'lolinnii'l-* an di-irilKd tin A'-und 
Iribis PliL tin aiilin, of tin di -i ripti"ii I- th it 
the British Indlin nutlioriti' s is-Hitt IIilIii 
pndei-tloii audiist (hi ittnl' of tin Lppir 
flohmauds nnd thiv, on tin otlnr h iiid, are 
hound hv yiromi is of gemd luhivnnir 'JIu 
\ssured Jrlbes in piij lidirlmd with tln 
Iirogriinim of tin I ppi r MoIiiimuiIs lor riidiiu 
the iiliin uid the li'pir Mohuiinds hi 10!i, 
whfii npihig ind i irlv siimmir onti iiiutL 
fntilltaUd thilr nicth'ids of i itnii ii„niiig 
tomim need ret rihiitorv raid® iijion tin JlUim/d 
and other \ssnrcd clans Iht itt nkid tliiis 
aj<,)cnlctl to the jioldkal iinlhontiis for Inlj) 
and that help thev wire ohli'-cd to ^.ivi 

About the sum time is this trouble was 
gcrmhiuting, thio'iippi irtd in B ijiuir, i unudrv 
Immidiatolv to tlie north 01 tbit in whnh tin 
events yiist dt-uibed tltvi lojiul, i Pritindir 
to the Agb in thrimt Hl w is niompinkd 
by two tompinions ind stilted i c uiijnRii 
in Bij HU for a revolution or smh otln r troulile 
i« might be fius-ibk in Afirluni-t in 'Ihi- 
eoinpi lied the liritisb Indi iii uithontii s t 1 t ike 
mcisiHCS in fullilment of their obhgitions 01 
good ncigbboiiilhicfc® to Vjgli mist in 

Ron! construction from the Pe-bw ir Slnb 
kadr road northwiiids through Glialan li into 
the lluhm/ai eoimtiy ind towniils the iii-seh 
which lead ironi '(hat coimtiv into tin iii'pir 
ev.tremitie® of the Bay iiir A illcv w is iimleit ikeu 
and two biigiides of troops, with otlni det ids, 
wcicsent foil' ird up it to issist m ek ihn'_ with 
the Uppoi Alohmind® At the s mu tune, 
acroplanCb bombaidcel the village ol Kotku in 
Upper Bijmi, which hid given sficltei to the 
Pretendci, fuithci noiial demoiistiations wue 
madeSnd the B.iyainis wcie given m iiltiinatiun 
dennndmg the sunciidci of the Pretender bv 
i given date 
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The Tipper Mohni'inds continuing uggressivc 
and the B,^anris obdurate, there uas good 
prospect of ’a campaign oacr the same countia 
as that coaered bj the campaign of 1897 It 
seemed hkelj that the Ghalanai Hoad would 
be continued into the upper evtrcmita of B ijaui 
and that another road for troops would also 
liaie to be constructed up the Bajaur vallei 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
inllpper Bajaur, there w mUd become established 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 
teiritora, rcsenibhng that running thioiigh 
North Wannstan 

In the end, the Upper IMohmands, partlj 
doubtless because of punishment which they I 


receised in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probablj because of influence brough 
to bear upon thoin from Kabul, retired to their 
lulls and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace, and the Ba 3 auris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nea ertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan Here, then, the 
tiouble ceased The nett result of it is the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid deaelopment of bus seraices and other 
activities of ciMlization which speedilj took 
place along it 
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The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian f Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 


Empire were for long dominated by one mam con 
sidcration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus' 
Bian Invasion of India All other considerations 
were of secondary importance For nearly 
hree-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the Influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholj 
episode in Indian frontier history It was be"^ 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Maspd that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged After that the whole end 
of British pohey toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, fnendlj 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy t^at 
we should be m a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

» I 

Gates to India 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan 
M purpose of British policy to 

Close them and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
‘■u®™ at any rate half open To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar 
f fu’ thrust a military Ime from Merv 

I? * ,,^'Jsti^dihsky Post, where railway material 
Iv. tor its immediate prolongation 

tietat Later, she connected the trans 
, ^uilway with the a tran-Caucaslan 
s^tem, by the Orenbnrg-Tashkent line, thus 
?^“Eing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines Nor has Great 
uoo great mihtary station 

created at Quetta This is con- 
Indian railway system by 
nuftr, tailway which climb to the Quetta 
^ the liolan Pass and through the 
Bift, hues which rank amongst the 
P'^turesque and darmg in the world 
nrom Quetta the Ime has been earned by the 


Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days In view 
01 the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under Bntish control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothmg has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength In the opinion 
of many naihtary authont es is firmly '•loses 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
earned to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Landl Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Khana A 
first class mi'itary road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana Later, a oommence- 
ment was made with the Lol Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagon country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul For unexplained reasons 
tnis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line 


Relations with India 

Between the advanced posts on cither side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained 
Vben the late Abdurrahaman was muted 
to ascend the throne, as the'' only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great quahties Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans Abdurrahaman 
made himself master m his own kingdom By 
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means into which it is not wcli closely to enter , 
ho beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub 
sidy ol twelve lakhs of rupees a year Increased 
to eighteen by tlie Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 laklis, he estab 
hshed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was regularised Tlie Anglo- 
Bussian Boundary Commission, — wliicb nearly 
precipitated war over tlie Penjdeli episode 
In 1886, — determined the northern boundaries 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con 
elusion of peace with Afghanistan FinaMy 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Hehnand in Seistan It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, ! 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and Irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
n6t made friendly Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted It less than he distrusted Russia, and 
If the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British nfiairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St James 

Afghanistan and the War— These re- 
lations were markedly Improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it Habib- 
ullab Khan more than maintamed it He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself At the outset of the war be made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
bo forced into many equivocal acts, but that 


they must trust him , certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and Gorman " missions” at 
Kabul, at a time when British rwprcsentatlt cs 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction But a fuller knou ledge in- 
duced the belief tint the Amir was in a posilion 
of no little difficulty He had to coinpromisr 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Itirklsl 
preaching of a jehad, or hoi v Islamic war Bui 
ho committed no act of hostility, ns soon ns 
it was safe to do so lie turned the memben 
of these missions out of the kingdom Al 
the end of the war his policy was compictcl} 
justified he had kept Afghanistan out of tin 
war, ho had adhered to the winning side ; hii 
authoritj in the kingdom and in Central Asir 
was at Its zenith 

Murder of the Amir — It Is believed thal 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would havi 
used this authority for a progressive pollcj 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communication! 
and extending his engagements with India 
Ho was courted by the ropresentativ es of Persii 
and the Central Asian States as the possibli 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamli 
confederation At this moment he was assassin 
atod on the 20th February 1919 The clrcnm 
stances surrounding his murder have never beer 
fully explained , but there is strong ground foi 
the belief that it was promoted by th( 
reactionaries who had harassed him all hii 
reign These realised that with his vindicatioi 
by the war their time of reckoning hod come 
they anticipated it by suborning one of hii 
aides to murder him in his sleep His brother 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatica' 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jeialabad ir 
bis stead, but public opinion in Afchanistar 
revolted at the idea of the brother se zing powei 
ovf/r the corpse of the murdered man His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, v\ ere not disposer 
to waive their heritage Amanullah was al 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsena 
aCd supported by the Array Nasrullah found il 
impossible to make head against him and with' 
drew The new Amir, Amanullah, at onc« 
communicated his accession to the Governmeni 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere t( 
the traditional policy of friendship But hii 
dlfiicultles at once commenced , he had to dea! 
with the war party in Afghanistan , he wai 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising froK 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib' 
ullah had been dealt with , the fanatical elemeni 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ol Nasrul' 
lah , and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa 
tion to divert its thoughts A further element oJ 
complexity was introduced by the politicai 
situation in India The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was* at its height The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 26th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anci-British propaganda 
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commenced to flow from Kabul and open In- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom tL© Afghans placed their chief reliance 

Speedy Defeat — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca Jelalabad was re- 
peatodlj bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnla 
bad In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice With the usual Afghan spwit of I 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Kawalpindi on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Tear Book, 1923, pp 
196-197 

Post-War Belations — It wili be seen that 
under this Treaty the wav was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1020 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be 
prcsentatives and British ofiScials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs Tliese were pnvate, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed , 

The mam points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199 

Afghanistan after the War — Since t>e 
war the relations between Afghanistan and j 
weat Britain have been good and improving 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdermg English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan In course of time tliis gang was 
broken up His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles witlun his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
pen the resources of the country and to 
“Sing it into closer relation with modem 
methods of administration But Afghanistan 
Is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular, especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education The direct result 
was a formidable rebelhon of Mangals and 
/.adrans in the Southern Rovinces, and serious 
rcvcrees to the regular troops sent against the 
J^dfils At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
^^b^imes and other assistance afforded bj 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken Whilst this assistance was appreciated. 


the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the, reforms Initiated by His Majesty , he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of hte adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law winch was previously in force 

Bolshevik Penetration — ^Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, it the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Kussia into Soviet Eepubiics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive tlian was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs 
The object of this pohey is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan In 
Persia this pohey was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Eeza Khau, since declared 
Shah In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qnahfled success In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Bepubllcs 
of Tajikistan, IJzbekla and Turkmanlstan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration Large subsidies, 
mostly dehvered In kind, w ere given to 
Afghanistan Telegraph hnes were erected 
all over the country , roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supphed, whilst an air force vnth Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed In return the Bolsheviks received 
importont trading facilities The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest Inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolshevlka 
But It is easier to let the Bolshevik In than to 
get Urn out , friends of the Afghani were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom Towards the end of 
1025 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shfitmg courses of the Oxus In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier 
These events aroused great Indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram •publico 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
In Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same It used to bo said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent rallwav to 
Termes That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened 

Russo-Afghan Treaty — Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 3Ist, but 
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It provided that It should In no v ay Interfi re 
with the secret treaty signed In Afoscow on 
tchrnary 2Sth, ItlSl 'Ihc prlnc'pal clauses ol 
this treaty, ns disclosed In the Afghan papers, 
arc as follows — 

Clause 1 — ^In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality In res 
pcct of the first contracting party 

Clause 2 — Both the contracting partle« 
agree to abstain ftona mutuil aggrtsslon, the 
one against the other Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which miy 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary Besides this in ease the attitude 
of a third power or powers Is hostile towards 
one of the contract'ng parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, w ill prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions 

Clause 3 — The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government ns 
rightful and Independent They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
In one another’s internal affairs They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which Interfere In or against one 
of the contracting Government None of the 
contracting parties will permit In its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object Is to gather 
armed force with a view to Injuring the other’s 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked Slmilarlv neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions 

Clause 6 — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratiBcaolon, which should take 
place within three months of its signature 
It will be valid for three years After this 
period It will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
SIX months before the date of its expiry that It 
would cease after that time 

On March 23Td there was also signed In Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations 

A British Minister is established In Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States The representatives of Afghanistan are 
estabhshed in India and m London, and at some 
of the European capitals The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
earned into effect 

' The King’s Tour — la the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 


a long tour to India and I uropc It Is undcr- 
Utood that this was one of the clifwlshcd ainbl 
' tlons of his f itlior. King llablbulfih, who vvag 
assassin lied In 1019 King Amanulla, when 
ho act out, was warmlv WLlcomrd In India 
, and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
I both from his co rellgloiiKts and from members 
I of oilier communities, viho forgot the Invasion ol 
India In 1919 lie then took ship to Europe 
, lie was the guest of Ills Majesty King George 
V In London, and vl-lted the principal I uropean 
capitals He made a State visit to Turkey and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Itusda 
and I’crsla A s‘'rles of treaties with the govern 
ments of Iho counirles v Kited was announced and 
j the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward Incident Afghanistan was peaceful 
j during his long absence 

' Hcforming Zcnl —King Amanulla relumed 
, to his realm as full of reforming zeal He was 
much Impressed by tho political and social 
' Institutions of tbc western lands he visited, and 
; In particular by the dramatic forccfulncss with 
which Mustapha Kcmal Baslia had driven 
Tiirkcv along the path of " reform," or perhaps 
1 it would be more correct to say westernisation 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the Most 1 diet after 
edict was Issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society New codes and taxes were 
Imposed it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil , 
the CO education of boys and girls was pre- 
scilbcd , in September Government ofllclals were 
I forbidden to practise polygamy , In October 
I European dress was ordered for the people of 
, Kalnil At tho same time, the pay of the re 
' guliir troops fell Into arrear 

I IVith every appreciation of tho spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of Ills Jlajcs- 
ty<‘ advised the King to moderate the pace 
ihoy reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble In their 
train In Slav of that year the *' Lame Jfullah ’’ 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst tho 
Gllzal and Mangel clansmen i f Kliost Tlio 
Mullahs were openly notivo against tho King 
and His Majesty was equally' frank In Ills 
hostility to them Possibly also well w ishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
tho emancipation of women, might be loss easy 
In Afghanistan, whore there had been no contact 
with the western world 

A change of Kings —Events moved rapidly 
in 1929 A notorious north Afghan biuhnash, 
Bacha-1 Saqqao, raised tho standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Kegular 
troops, discontented as they wore by arrears 
of pay Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives In various parts of tho world Issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
tho establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives Communications with the 
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' outer T.orld Trcrc broken KiiiR AmnnulU 
and his fanulj fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then frors Kandahar no Quetfn to Kombaa 
where thej took ship to ruropo Klnj; Amantilla 
on his arrhal at lloin> entered into po'^c^sion 
ot the Afghan Legation, where he remained 
' I5acha-i Eaqqao declared hnn'clf King of 
Afghanistan, and lor a few months held his 
position In Kabul ithout monej , 
administratis c c-rperienco or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a tliomi one and he 
was harassed bt constant attacks Tliollojal 
Air Torce In India meanwhile w cut to the rc-cuc 
of the British Kallonals bolcigucrcd in and 
around Kabul and fn a series of brilliant 
fliglits ciacuatcd nil witliout tlic sliclitest hitcli 
The most formidable of the now kings ndacr 
saries were led bj' General Kadir Khan, a ‘•cion 
of the old ruling hou=e, with a wide knovlctlgc 
of the world IIca^^ fighting took place 

Portunes aaricd Ladlr Khan nlmost ga\e up 
his chances as fliiallj lost But a band of 
Itazirs from the Britfsli side of tlio border 
attracted bj prospects of loot, Joined 

hadir and ftnalls seized Kabul In his name and 
interest Kadir Klian thus became Mctor and 
shortly aftenrards, at the w ish of the Afghans, 
Bacha 1 Saqqao was executed w ith other 
rebels, and when the jear closed Ivadir 
Khan was to all seeming In Ann possession 
of the Kingdom Ho despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan I>cgatIons 
in Europe A Shinwarl rising near the exit 
from the Khj her Pass took place In I ebrunrj 
1930, and was repressed w 1th unexpected success 
andxigour There followed a serious rebellion 
m Kohidaman, Bacha-i Saqqao s countrj 
This also was promptlj quelled And thereafter 
Aadir Shah ruled wftliout challenge He 
de\otod himself to the rcorganls-itlon of Ids 
Army England was strlcth neutral during 
the successive stages of the rcaolutloA, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she bad 
restored it and this promise w as f ulllUcd b\ the 


proMsion of an Interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Xndlr and by the supply of rifles and 
amniunltloD to him Ho gave ealdonco of his 
friciulHncss towards Britain and India Ho 
' CO opcrited cffLcthclj to pretent tribes on his 
side of the Irontior Joining those on tho 
Briti":!! side against the Government of India in 
ri spouse to tho Congress agitation in the 
summer of IOjO Tlic trade routes were 
re opened and tho new King again took up 
Amanullah’s in intle of reform hut in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullah's 
along with him 

Murder of Nadir Slinh — llus ordered march 
of progress was Iragicalh interrupted In the 
iminlirof ifis tlajc-tj A uiir Sluh on the after- 
noon 01 8 Novcinlur 10 58 llis Mijcstx was 
itlcnding a football tonrmincnt prize giving, 
whin i voiing in in among the catbering stopped 
forward md flred m vi r il revolver stiotb into lum 
at (lo-t rmgc, killing bun Inst inth It litci 
appt ircd tb at tin assassin conimittid the crime 
ill rtvciige for the execution of a prominent 
\{>Jaan who had liccn caught deepK naxolxcd 
in trcisoiiiblc nitivitic- iftcr he hid been 
iiiircifnlU tic itcd foi earlier behixionr of tho 
- line Kind 'J ho n- iS'in s f ithcr v\ is stated to 
, have bicn this man s servant Tho murder 
w IS not lollov cd b\ general or widespread 
di-ordcr 'Ibc incinbcrs of Kadir Shah s fnmilv 
and hi- pioinincnt ollicors of '-t ite stood lojalb 
bv In- biir his son, 'VUilnnanicd / ihir The 
1 liter w IS duh pi iced on Ins f ithcr s throne and 
I ills aecc-sion was in due eourst acknowledged 
I ind con Armed tlirougliout the Kingdom in tho 
tradition il in inner 'Jhe new king started his 
rngii vaith a hu'h roputition for cunrige and 
-teidino— He earlv issued assurames to his 
jieople tint he would contuiiie tlio jiohrj of his 
1 ithcr m alt airs of bt itc No untovaard events 
have occurred in the monthb that have smcc 
past 

Bnfir/i Bcprczcnfofiic— Sir It It Maconochio, 
K B E , C 1 L 


VII.-TIBET. 


Recent British policy In Tibet is rcallj another 
pimsotn the long drawn-out duel between Great 
untain and Russia In Central A^la The 
to establish communication 
, ‘‘“Chat country were not, of course, Insiilred 
* apprehension \Micn in 1774 l\arrcn 
1”-,^ despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Shigatce, — the spiritual equal 
1 superior, of the Halal Lama of Lhasa — 
ms desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
dp friendly relations with a Bower 
giving us trouble on the frontier, 
ik® t® ® good un- 
^manding between the two countries After 
Hastings* departure from India the 
r ®^®Pt, and the last Englishman to vls.t 
nf 1004 Hio Younghusband Expedition 

iimmV *^® unofflciai Manning In 1885, 
ihB inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 

wnn Service, a further attempt 

hnf ® ^ '5®^ ml® touch with the Tibetans, 
sifcinri ^P.^linndonpd in deference to the oppo- 
ou 01 the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 


Tibet vvas recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were iiiUmcd to pav excessive deference But 
the pnsitlon ou tho iibotan frontier confinued 
to bo most misatisf ictory The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1800 This laid 
down tho boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sil-kim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers Tlieso supplementary arrangements 
provided lor the opening ot a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of tho frontier, 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of tree access, and where there should bo no 
restrictions on trade 'The agreement proved 
useless Jn practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it 
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Bussinn Intervention jtlic TIoinc Go\nrnnirnl «crc tinnblt to iccfrl 

.(the full tornis of thi“ iiicnl ,llic liidcm* 
Ihla was the position when In 1800 Lord ,vas reduced from pcvcntj fl\c lakhs of 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeaaoured to Get .j,pgj.g jq t\\tntiifl\c lakhs, to be paid off in 
Into direct touch \vith the Tibetan authorl'IcB jears, and tlic occupation of tin Chumbi 

Three letters which lit addressed to tlie Dalai Vallcy was reduced to that period The rlKht 
Lama wore returned unopened, at a time ' the British Irnilt AGcnt to Lhasa 

when the Dalai Lama was In direct intercourse withdrawn 'I wo years Inter (June 1000) 
with tLe Tsar of Bussla His cmlssara was ai^ Consentloii was concluded between Great 
Siberian Dosjloll, who had established a re- j j}fit,iin and China rctjuIathiR Mie position in 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of tliej-jujct Under this Conaention Great Britain 
Dalai Lama After a few years’ rcsldincc at agreed neither to annex ilbcfan territory, nor 
Lhasa Dorjlcll went to llussla on a confidential to Intcrfcro in the internal ndmlnlatmtion of 
mission in 1800 At the end of 1000 lie re xibet China undertook not to permit any 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan wis- lather foreign State to interfere with the terri 
Sion of which the head was oiilclii ly dcscriocd tory or Internal administration of iibet Great 
in Russia ns "the senior Tsardto Ktiomba uritaln was empo vtred to lay down tcIcRraph 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet This Unes to connect tne trade stations with India, 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1000, jt, ^^3 provided that the provisions of tlic 
and was received in audience bv tlic Tsar at convention of 1800, and the Tridc RcRulntlons 
Livadia Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 1803, remained In force Tnc Chinese Gov- 
progress and in 1001 was at St letcrsburg ernment paid the Indemnity in three years 
with a Tibetan mission, vyhero as bearers of an t,i,c chumbi \ alley was evacuated The 
autograph letter froni the Dalai Lama they i^nly direct result of the Mission was the open- 
were received by the Tsar at Pctcrholl They j^g (,{ three trade marts and tlie establish 
were escorted home through Central Asia by ^ British Trade / gent at Gyantsc 

a Russian force to which several lotelligencc 


Offleers were attached At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjiclf had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty witli Russia, 


Cliincsc Action 

The sequel to the Anglo-Ruwian Agreement 
was dramatic, altliougli It ought not to have 


which virtually placed Tibet under the pro (been unexpected On tlie approach of the 
tectorate of Russia This rumour was after- . youngliusbaiid Mission tlic Dalai Lama lied 


wards otBclally contradicted by the Russian 
Govemnicnt 

T^hc Expedition of 1904 
In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating tlic ilsa of Chinese suzo 
,amtv over Tibet as a constitutional ilctlon, 
proposed m ld03, to dcspatcli a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lliasa to discuss the out 
standing questions with the Tibetan autlio 
titles on the spot To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not as'ient, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Tong, on the Tibetan side 


to Urga, tlie sacred city of the Buddlii«ts in 
Mongolia lie left the Internal government of 
Tibet in confu«loD, and ouc of Sir Imncls 
youiigliusband’s great dltUcultlcs was to And 
libotan olliclals wlio would undertake the 
ri sponsibllity of signing tlie Treatv Low the 
Burcraintv of China over Xibet had been ex 
pllcltly rcafllrmcd It, was n^’serted that she 
w^uld be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet In the past this suzeraintv 
having been a ‘ constitutional action,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
Wat she bad the power to make her well res 


of the frontier Sir Francis Youncbusbmd jPected at Lhasa To this end she proceeded 
was the biitish representative, but after mouths to convert Tibet from n vassal stato info a 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 1 Pr®' China In 1008 Chao Erh feng, 
had no intention of committing themselves lActlng Vlcerov in the neighbouring province o( 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 1 Specimen, was appointed Resident in Tibet 
a strong escort, should move to Gyartse On I Do procvcdcd grn Jually to establish his autbo 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti 'nty. marching through eastern libet and 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several treating the people with gmat seventy Mean- 
sharp encounters in and aroimd Gvantse It time the Dalai Lama, finding Ills presence at 
was therefore decided that the mission should I Uiga, the seat of another Buddhist Poniilf, 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904 irksome, had taken refuge in Si niiig Thence 
Lhisa was reached There Sir Francis Young- he proceeded to Peking where ho arrived in 
husband negotiated a convention by which 1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese to resume his duties at Lhasa Moving by 
Convention of 1890, to open trade marts leisured stages, he arnved there at Christmas, 
at Gyautse, Gartok and Yatung to pay anHSiii* But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
Indemnity of 1,500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of of the Dalai Lana and of the Clunese Govern- 
rupees) , the British to remain In occupation ment had little in common The Dalai Lama 
of the Chumbi Valliy until this indemnity expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
was paid oil at the rate of a lakh of rupees a despotism which he had exercised prior to 
year In a separate instrument the Tibetans Di04 The Chinese intended to deprive him 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at QyantseiOf all temporal power and preserve him ns a 


should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary 

Home Government intervenes 
Bor reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 


spintual pope The Tibetans had alreadv 
been exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of Ute sought a refuge in India He 
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was ch'ised to the frontier bv Chinese tioop3,|inent of India, 


_ _ . Mr Ivan Cbeu, representing 

and took 8p his abode in Darjeeling, w hilsi j China , and Air Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Chinese troops overran Tibet Minislsr to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 

y . 'Issues Whilst no ofTiciaV pronouncement has 

iiaicr singes ocon made on the sub]cet it is understood that 

The Biitish Government, acting on the re-la Convention was initialled in June which re- 
presentations of the Go\ernnieut of India .cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
made strong protests to China against thi' ' proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
action They pointed out that Great Bntain Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard A 
while dischimiiig any desire to interfere witl scmi autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
the 11 ternal administration of Tibet, could not Caatcru Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
be indiilerent to disturbances in the peace of a' was to be relatisely much stronger Bubsthis 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate 1 Convention, it is understood, has not been 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 1 ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
frontier, especially with Hepal, and pressed 'the dilhcultv of defliiing Outer and Inner 
that an etfectne Tibetan Government be main 'Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
tamed The attituoe of the Chinese Goierii and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
meut was that no more troops had been sent to aiizeramtv When the Chinese province of 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation | Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
of order, that China had no intention of con . Government at Pek u was unable to finance 
vetting Tibet into a province, but that being the fronfier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
responsible for the good conduct of 1 1 bet, | advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
she must be in a position to see that her wishe^i appeared to he ably managed After the 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the iTibetan arm v had occupied some towns on the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama wa«' confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
such an impossible person that thov had been were suspended and an armistice was concluded 
compelled again to depose him Here the 1 


matter might have rested, but for the revolu 
Don ID China That revolution broke out in 


From what hasgone before, it will be seen than 
the importance which formerlv attached to the 


u'uii lu t,iiiija mat revolution uiuo-r out lu r — -—r lo=a n 

Szechuen, and one of the Art vctims was political condition Tibet w is 
Chao Lrh-feng Cut off from all support from local than an evtcrnal question, w»® 
China, surrounded bv a hostile and infnriatedlfluenced by our relations with Russia^ 
populace, the Chinese troops m Tibet were.Chmaratherthanvvjth our relations with T^ 
In a hopeless case they surrendered and . Russia having relapsed into a state of consider 
sought escape not through China but througl able confusion.nndChmahaving relapsed Into 
India, Dv way of Darjeeling and Calcutta n state of absolute coniusion, these evtcrml 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, a-id in 1913 , forces temporaiily at any rate disappoarcd, aiid 
In the House of Lords on Juiy Gord Money] Ubet no longer oonied on the Indmn pol tical 

• - - - ~ horizon The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 

and affairs In that oountrv nnrsued an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference The 


stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes lie siid the 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
Republic sa/mg that Tibet came within tlie 


Dalai Lama w as now on term= of the greatest 


nphci-e of Chinese" internal adrainistralion, cordiality with Tlie Govcrnincnt of IniJfa in 
md that Tibet was to be regarded as on an l92o he requested that a British officer shouio 
•qual footing with other provinces of Cana,jbosent to discuss with him the Position m 
(zas met by a very vigorous protest from the] Central Asia brought about by Uic Ile-voIution 


Britiib Government The Chinese Govern 
toent snl>seQu»ntly ncceptcd the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 


m Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr Bell, 0 M G , ICS, Political 
Oaicerin Sikkim, was deputea for this purpose 


in the internal administriLon of Tibet, and|In 1922 telephonic communication between 
aiToid to the constitution of a conference to, Lhasa and India was established 

|ns' Convention" a°t* simla when irr^Hemyi ® A "rIissoII TaUiva- 

McMahon, ioreign Secretary to the Govern- (Captain A A Bussell, * 

VIII —THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con 
tignovs with that of Tibet This is not so 
The real frontier States aib Rashmir, Nepal, 
wikkim and Bhutan From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernraost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the evception 
of the small wedge between Rnsbmir and Nepal, 
whi're the British district of Uumaon i" thrust 
nght up to the confines of Tibet for o distance 
ot neatly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
ef native territory between P;iti=h India 
’D'l the true frontier The flr^t o' these fron 
t'nr States Is Kashmir The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 


(ffpj.itis almost the only -mportant Native 
State m India with frontier rcsponsibiht es ai d 
It worthily d.scliargesthem through the agency 
■01 Its effio’ent Indian Stite troops— four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, comnssed mainh of the Raiput po 5 ,ra^, 
who mate excellent flghHng material One 
of the most important trade routes with T^bet 
passes through Kashmir-that through 1 adak 
Then we come fo the long uarrow Strip of Nepal 
Thm rurkha State stands , relation 

with the British Government It s for all 
nract'cal purposes independent, and the b 't .u 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence o^ 
the internal admmistration The govtmlnn 
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mnchlnQ In Ncpnl h nlio prcullar Tlic MnliarnJ 
Dlilrn), vrlio corncF from tlic ScFotllti llnjput clnn, 
the bluest blood In India, lakes no part In the 
adnilnlsf ration All power acslfi In tbo I’rhnc 
Minister, who occupies a place equUnlcnt to 
that of the Ma>orB of the Palace, or the 
blioguns of Japan The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamshcr, has alfllcd Lnpland, 
and has given consolcuoua oeldcnco of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Ncoal Is the main Indian outpost against libel 
O’" against Chinese aggression through Tibet 1 he 
friction between tiic Cldncscand the Ucpalc'c 
used to be frequent, and in the ciglitecnth cen- 
tur> the Chinese marened an nrmj to the eon- 
Ones of Khatmandu— one of the most raniart- 
ablo military achievements in the iilstorj of 
Asia Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal lias been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been ral'cd to a 
strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Umpire Bejond Nepal 
arc the Braallcr States of Bhutnn and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tiliet, the Ootemment 
of India in 1010 strengthened their rclntlons 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutnn would be 
guided by them in Its foreign relations After 
wards Clilna was ofllclally notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Go\ernmcnt a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit tlie country and advise on the 
best means of Improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to constnicta light 
railway from Bhlchhakhorl to Bvxnul Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery 

Assam and Burma 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Badas, the Mirls, the Abors and the JUshmis 
Excepting the Abors none of these trlbis lias 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Mfnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dlhang valley of the Abor country on the 
N E frontier A force of 2,500 and about 400 


millfary police was employed from October 
1011 to April 1012 in Bub'iulng the trib'- After 
two or three smail actions the murtlcrc'i were 
delivered up The cost of the rxpetl'tlon was 
Kb 21,00,000 At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mlsiimi and Mlri 
connlrles Close rontact with tlie’e forest-clad 
and Iccrh-lnfested lillls has not enronrnced anv 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them Tim area occnpled by tiie Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur The Nagasares, 
a Tibcto-Biirmnn people, devoted to tlie prar- 
tlcc of head hunting, whlcli Is ellll vlgcroti* 
ly prosecnlcd by the Independent tribes The 
Chin mils Is a tract ot mountainous eountry 
to the Bouth of Manipur The comer of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
bonndary of the Shan States Is for the mewt 
part Included In the Myltkylna and Bhamo 
districts of Burma Over the greater part of 
this area, a lahyulnth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control Is at present 
exercised It Is peopled by the Shans and the 
Ivnchlns rivlllsatlon Is said to he progress 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
cncroachmentB from the Chinese Bide TliTc 
IB a considerable traJc with China tnrongh 
Bhamo On the I astern frontier of Burma 
arc (ho Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary cblefs, Bubjcct to the 
guidance of Supenntennenis and Assistant 
Superintendents The Northern Slian Ball 
way to Lashio, opened In 3003, was meant to 
be a stage In tbo construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, (or It Is Been that there can never bo n 
trade which would Justify the hci-y expen 
dlturo The Southern Shan States arc being 
developed by railway connection The five 
KaAnnl States Ho on the frontier routh of the 
Shan States South of Karcnnl the frontlet 
runs between Slam and the Tenasserlra Division 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
0(/lemmcnt and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are cvcclicnt A notable bumanltarlan 
development of recent years Is tbo snccc's 
of the measures to abolish slavery In the 
nukawng Valiev In this remote place in tlio 
north-cast of Burma a mild system of slavcrv 
existed, but in response to tlio initiative and 
pressure of Britlsli olticcrs tliev were all freed 
by April 1020 
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Nepal. 

NEPAL. 

The hillv indtpendenfc Kingdom of dignified figure-head, whose position can best 

Nepal IS a narrou tract of country extending be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope during the Shogiinate The present King, His 
of the central axis of the Himalaj as It lias an Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tnbhubana Bir 
area of about 50,000 square miles, with a popii- Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
lation of about 5,580,000, cluefly Hindus The Tung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the of his father in 1911 The real ruler of the 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these is country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
a rugged broken v all of rock leading up to the complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
chain of snou clad peaks which culminate in official rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Mount Everest (29 002 feet) and others of Next to him comes the Commander-in Chief, 
slightly less altitude The country before the who ordinarily succeeds to the office of 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several Minister 

small kingdoms under Newar kings The present Minister at the head of affairs 

The Gurkhas under Brithvi Narajan Sliah of Nepal is Maharaja Blum, Shum Shere Jung 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms Bahadur Kana, acsi, gcmg, kcvo, Yit 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and Tang-Paoting-Shun Chian, Lnh Chuan Shang 
other places during the latter half of the Cluang (Chinese), Honorary Lieutenant General 
I8th century and since then have been rulers British Army and Hon Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of tht* who succeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Kana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Kana, Shere Jung Bahadur Kana as Prime Minister 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetualrightto and Supreme Commander in Cliief in November 
the' office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 1929 Soon after this secession to power, 
right IS still enjoyed by the descendants of tbe with the consummate skill and political 
Kana family In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a acumen of a born diplomat he averted 
visit to England and was thus the first H ndu a threatened breach of -y relations with 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted Tibet A man of proved ability as the 
with the power and resources of the British Commander-in Chief of Nepal he has inaugurated 
nation The relations of Nepal with the Govern se\eral urgent and important works of public 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of utility Already he has abohshed certain un- 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which are economical imposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
prosentative of the British Government is etc , has tentatively suspended capital punish 
received at Kathmandu By virtue of the same ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
Treaty either Government maintained a abolition, constructed a second water works, 
representative at the Court of the other and her improa ed mintage and expanded general educa- 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a tion The reclamation on a large scale of 
Resident at Lhasa of her own Her relation forest areas both m the lulls and tlie Tarai is 
with Cluna is of a friendly nature Ever since now going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly Gurkhas retiring from British Service and part 
relations with the British Government iiave of the overflow population now migrating out- 
steadily been maintained During the rule of side the country In all his public utterances 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height he has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
as IS evidenced bv the valuable friendly help in augment the traditional friendship with the 
men and monej which has been given and wljich British Government 

was appreciatively mentioned in both the Kice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr Asquith in his in the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to 
Guildhall speech in 1915 The message from be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
His Majesty the Kmg Emperor to the Nepalese not been developed Communications in the State 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
hostilities and published at the time as also has already undertaken the construction of a 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
contingent on the e\e of their return home after from Amlekhgunj to Bhimphedi — the base of a 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India steep ridge in the mam route to the capital of the 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the country from British India-and also has installed 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four a ropeway to connect this base with the capita’ 
and a half jears of war In recognition of this proper covering a distance of 14 miles A light 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual railway from Amlekhgunj covering a distance 
present of Rupees ten lakhs from the British of 26 miles In the route and connecting with 
Government to be paid in perpetuity To the B & N W Ry. at Raxaul also lias 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of been constructed and opened for traffic since 
friendship that have subsisted so long between March 1927 It has also put up a tele- 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship phone over this route connecting the capital 
was concluded between the Government of with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
A epal and Great Britain on the 21st December Raxaul The revenue is about two crores 
Hi23 of rupees per annum The standing army 

E^om the foregoing account of the history of is estimated at 46,000 the highest posts 
Aepal It wnll be seen that the Government of in it being filled by relations of the minister 
fi lias generally been in the hands of The State is of considerable archaiological 

w>e Minister of the day Since the time of Jung interest and many of the sites connected w ith 
Bahadur this system of government has been scenes of Buddha's life have been identified in 
Clearly laid down and defined The sovereign, itby the remains of inscribed pillars, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a' Brilish Envoy — Lleut.-Col C T Dankes, Oie. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 31 b { March 1934 < 


Kame. 

Appointment. 

station 

Afghanistan 




Mr Salili-nd Dm Khan 

Syed Ahdnl H imid Klnn 

Sir Yar Muhammad Khan 

Consul General 
Consul 

Do. 

• • • • 

Delhi 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Argentine Republic 




Vacant 

Mr C C Sillier 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

• 

Calcutta 

Do 

Austria 




•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinahan, Kt , 
M V 0 QBE (on leave) 

•Mr D H C Dlnshan (acting) 

•Mr E. Plummer 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

• 

• * 

Aden 

Do 

Calcutta 

Belgium 




Slonsieur R Guillaume (acting) . 

Monsieur T J Clement 
•Mr A E Adams 
•Sir A D Finney 
•Mr SV 0 Wright 
•Mr C G ^ Wodehouae 

Consul-General 

Do 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

• ■ * 

• t 

• 

• ! 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden 

ICaraclii. 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Bolivia 




•Sir B Matthews 
•Mr J A Johnston 

Consul General 
Consul 

- 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Brazil 

0 



Dr Mansel Agostlnho de Heredia 

SenhorST M de Snuza 
•Senhor Jaime N Heredia 

Vacant 

•Mr 0 F Pyett 

•Mr W Smith Hophum 

Consul 

Do 

Vict'-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Consular Agent 

• 

Bombaj 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Rangoon. 

Do 

Chile 




Vacant . 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Consul General 
Consul 

Do 

Vice Consul 

• 

Calcutta 

1 Bombay 

1 Rangoon 

ChlttagoUc 

China 




Vacant 

Sir Jul Chun Hsu 

Sir Chang pel Liang (In charge of the Consulate 
General) 

Mr Tsung oo Ding 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Consul 

Vice Consul 

< 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Costa Rica 




Vacant 

Cuba 

Consul 

• 

Calcutta 

Senor M 1 I’ais 

bcnhor Orluido de Lira (In chirge of the 
Consul ite) 

Consul 

Do . 

• • 

Bomba^ 

Calcutta 


Honorary 
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Name. 

O 


Czechoslovak Republic 


Appointment 


Station 


•Mr Ale'^nndcr Klandcr 
Dr reterKlcmens 
Mr Josef Lusk 
♦Mr G Gartliner 
Mr Q S Mahomed 


'consul 
Do 
' Do 
Do 

Consular Agent 


Aden 
Uombav 
Calcutta 
• Karachi 
Do 


Denmark 

Vacant 

•Mr Stanlea Nicholas Daj 
•Mr B A Thorstenson , 
•Mr ALB Tucker 
•Mr A Hansen 
•Mr W M Browning 
•Mr C A K dcCastonler 
•Mr A N Wardley 
Vacant 


I 

|Consul-Gcneral 
Consul 
I Do 
I Do 
1 Do 
1 Do 
Do 

Vice Consul 
Do 


Calcutta 
Aden 
Bombay. 
Calcutta 
Calicut 
• Madras 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 
Karachi 


Dominica l 


•Dr P C Sen 

Consul 

Ecuador 


•Mr T E Cunningham (acting) 

Consn . . 

Finland 


•Mr C H A R Hardcastio 
•Jfr Carr Joakim 
•Mr R "W Plummer 
♦Mr C G Alc\andor 

Consul 

Do 

Vice Consul 

Do 

France 


MondeurF A G A Danjou 

Monsieur E P F Chalant . . 5 

Jionsieur A Vissiero 
•Monsieur E Chalzo 

Vacant 

•to A R Lieshinan, c i e , v D 
•to E L Price, C I E , 0 B L 

Monsieur Dumontcil Lagrezo 
•to R B How Ison 

Vacant , 

• • • • • • ♦ 1 

Consul General 

Consul . . 

Vice-Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

DO 

Do 

Germany 


52” 5 - Bu'ow (on leave) 

Herr Karl Kapp . 

Ti I'dwm Oscar Bloech 

Jtichter (Transferred to Cilcutta for 
the time being ) 

Selzam (acting aa Consul General] 
Herr W Von Pochhammer 

Con"Ul-General 
Consul . . 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Consul 

Greece 


•Mr M Presvelos 

Mr PhUon N Philon 

Vacant 

•Mr F A Archdalo 

Mr H Pantazopolo 

Consul-General 
Consul . . • > 

Do 

Deputy Consul 

Do 


Calcutta 


. Calcutta 


• Bombav 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 
Madras 


Calcutta, 

• Bombay 
Calcutta. 
Aden 
Akvab 
Chittagong 
Karachi 
Madras 
Rangoon 
Tellicherry 


• Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Rangoon, 
Bombay 

Calcutta 
Ports S Jndlao 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Do 

Bombay 

_J 


♦ Honorary 
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^amc 

0 

Appointment 

Norway 



Monsieur Q. Loci cn 

•Mr W Aleck 

•Mr Torlcit Ahsland 

•Mr A S Todd 

•Mr J B Glass (onloa\c) 

•Mr W Gardiner ( ictmg) 

•Mr R W lobnston 
*Mr Jan ALacCormlck 

Vacant 

•Mr V D rinups 
♦Jlr P G G Salkcld 


Consul-General 

Consul . 

1 Do 

I Do 

Do 
{ Do 

1 \ ice Consul 

1 Do 

1 Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

Panama 


1 

USA 


Consul General In charge 

Persia 



•Air Gholatn Rc/a Khan Kourrad 

Mirra Hassan Khan Pirnar.ar 

Aacant 

Mr Hosseln Khan Kejostetan 

Vacant 

•najl Gholam Haisain Shlrazco 

Vacant 

i 

Consul-General . 

Consul .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Peru 



VacantA .. . 

Mr J C Aloguasohi 

Vacant 

1 

Consul-General . , 

Consul 

Do 

Poland 

a 


•Dr Eugene Bamsinski 

• 

Consul 

Portugal 

J 


Senhor A J Alves, Jr 
•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjeo Dlnslnw, 
M-V 0 , 0 B E (on leave) 

^ F H C Dlnshaw (acting) 

*Mr 6. C Moses 

Rev Avelino deSouza Vila Verdo 
•Senorp L Ferrow 

Sen or A P j Fernandes 
*I>r J T Alfonso 

Kt, 

• 

Consul-General 

Consul . > . • 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do , • , 

Roumania 



•Capt S A Paymaster, I M S (retd) 


Consul . 

Salvador ’ 

Vacant 

1 

Consul . . . 

Siam 



•iJ'' ^ ® Gladstone 

S ^ AVlnterbotham 
*Mr n B Prioj. 


Consul-General . . . 

Consul 

Do 


Stnlion 


Ciilomtn 

Alien 

nonibnv. 

il'incoon 
Do 
AkXTb 
lifiS'^cin 
liomli u 
Ivonchi 
■Moitlnieiii 


Calcutta 


Delhi 

Boinba\ , 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Moulinein 


Calcnltn. 

Do 

Rangoon 


Bomba\ 


Bombay 

Aden 

Do 

Calcutta 

Madras 

ItnngooD 

Boinbav 

Karachi 


Bombay 


Calcutta, 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Rangoon 

I 


* Poqorary, 
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Tho great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company, but sepo^s 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the Erench, 
who appeared in India in 1665 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near IJasulipatam 
Madras was acquired m 1640, but in 1654 tho 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was onl\ 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
Erench, Portuguese and Indians 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably Increased, 
but this did not prevent tho French capturing 
Madras in 1746 Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased tho mibtarv establish 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became necessary for the English Company 
^ to form a larger mihtarj' establishment The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in Cluef In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Sladjas 
Fusiliers, similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers The native infantry were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Boyal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754 

Struggle with the French — From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
'witij tjjg French, whom Dupleix had by 
raised to the position of the leading power 
-todia, the efforts of Stringer LawTence, Clive, 
Coote completed the downfall of 
rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey m Bengal, 
at Yfandewash m Southern India, where 
the French were finallv defeated in 1701 
riumber of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
naa risen on the decline of the,Mughal Empire, 
ruled by Mahratta Princes and others hv 
wusalman adventurers such as Hyder Ah of 
f^y°pr® A prolonged struggle ensued with 
j!'*® mtter and his son and successor lipu Sul- 
™ich ended only with the defeat and 
j®^^^gh^Tipu and the capture of Sermgapatam 

T„^,®®bganisaUon of 1796— la HSC tiiU 
armies, which bad been organised 
m? 'a® Presidency system, were reorganised 
■i-ao Jiuropean troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the Infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com 
pames were raised 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
infiucnce In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Smdhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventn 
rer Perron In campaigns agamst Slndhia m 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, aft^wards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assa> e French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing 

Mutiny at Vellore — ^The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
Idlled the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
In tho gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks m the army 

Overseas Expeditions — Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions w’cre undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against tho Pindans 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned Into a vast camp The 
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MnJiratta Clilcfa of Voom, ^ng|^ur, nna Indore 
rnso In Bucccailon, nnd werobcaten rcsprcUvciy, 
ftt Kirkcc, Sltnbnldl.nna McbUUw , 
the last war in Soutbom India Tbo tido of 
war rolled to tbc norlh novet to return In 
the I’unjab, to which onr frontier now extended, 
our armv came Into touch with the great inlU- 
tarv commnnltj of the Sikhs 
In 1824, the armies were rcorganlBcd, the 
double-battalion rcBlmcnta being separated, 
nnd the battalions numbered according to the 
dates tho> wero raised The Bengal Arm> was 
organised In three brigades of horse artillcrj, 
flyo battalions of foot artillcrj , two regiments of 
huropoan and 08 of Indian Infantrj , D regiments 
of regular nnd 8 of Irregular casalrs Ibe 
Madras and Bomt)aj armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength 
First Afghan Wnr and Sikh Wars — 
In 1830, a British Armv advanced into Afgha- 
nistan nnd occupied Cnbnl Thtro follos^cd 
the murder of the British Bnvojs and the dis- 
astrous retreat In which tlic armj pcrlslrcd. 
This disaster was in some measure rctrlctcd 
by subsequent operations, but it bad ^ar- 
rcacblng elfccts on British prestige Tlio people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, thoj had seen tlic lost legions which 
never returned, nnd nltliough thej saw also 
the avenging armies thoj no longer regarded 
them with their former awe Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1815-40, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Armj took the Odd under 
Sir Hugh Qongh Tlic Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Jfudkl and rcrozcsbnhr, 
the opening battles, but did not sunender 
until they bad been overthrown at tbo battles 
of AUwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Cblllanwnla, 
our bravo oremlca were finally overcome at 
Qujerat, and the Punjab was annexed Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Oharlcs Napier, nnd the ^cond 
Burmese War, the first having taken place In 
1824 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country Inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army 
To Uep order on this border the Punjab Pron 
tier I'orco was bstablislied, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force om- 
piovcd and involved much arduous work 
The Indian Mutiny— -On the evo of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Armv 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops 
In the Madras Army 8,000 British and 40,000 
Indian troops and in Bombay 0,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too largo for 
safety The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
priMlPges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances, and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward 
The final spark which fired tho revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 


In which tho powder was (>nclo’’etl in a paper 
cover, whlcii liad to lie blff'n otf f<> extioso tlip 
powder to Ignition In 1857 a now cartridge 
was lntrodnci.d wltii paper of a glared texture 
which It vas rurrcntlj rcporti^d was grca*''d 
with the fat of swine and oxen, nnd thorrforc 
unclean rtlko for Muhammadans and Hindus 
Ihls was Infirprtfoii ns nn attempt (o du’troj 
the caste and tho religion of til' sopoy® hkli- 
ful agitators expiolfed tills prJevnnrt, which 
was not without fo.indntion, nnd added reports 
that flour was mixed with hono dust nnd sugar 
reflnod with the hloo’ of oxen 

DLsafIcctlor culminated In mutiny at Bet 
hnmpir and in nn outbreal at Bamclporc 
wberosepoy Manual I’nndo nttaclcdal uropcan 
officer Tbo next most "'tioits maififi station 
was tlic rcfii'al of men of llic 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Mccnit to tale ttie obnoxious cartridge 
These men were tried nnd sentenced to long 
terms of Imprl’onrnent, tlicirfrtters bcim. rivet- 
ted on parade on the fitti ^InJ Next d»y the 
troops in Mccnit ro»c, nnd, aided by tlio mob, 
burned tbo houses of the I uropcans nnd 
murdered nnnv Tlie troops then went of 
to Belli Unfortunatdj Uurc was In Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with tho 
situation The riitoix an troofis in tho place 
remained Inactive, and tho mutineers were 
al'ovvcdto depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion 

Dcllit is the historic capital of India On its 
time worn walls brood tbo prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Lmplrc It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition Yet BcIIii was 
held only by a few Indian batt illons, who join- 
ed tho mutlnccn Tlio I'uropcans who did 
not succeed In escaping were massacred nnd 
tbo Delhi Bmperor was proclaimed supreme 
In' India The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which tho troops who imitlnicU In many 
places flocked to tbo standard of the TilugUal 
An army was assembled for tbc rocovcij of 
iRilhl but the city was not cajilurcd until the 
middle of Soiitcinbcr In tbc meantime mutiny 
had spread The massacres of Cavvnporo 
nnd Tliansl took place, nnd Lucknow was be 
sieged until Its relief on tho 27th September 
The rohelllon spread throughout Central India 
nnd the territory that now forms tlio Central 
Prov Inccs, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations In 185S ended in tho 
defeat of the Bnnl of JhansI 

Minor Campaigns — During tho period 
until 1870, when tho Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns Including 
tho Chinn War of 18G0, tho Amboy la Campaign, 
nnd tho Abyssinian tVar Then followed tbo 
Alglinn War in w-lilcli tho leading figure was 
Lord Roberts There wore expeditions to 
Egypt nnd Chimi, nnd Frontier Campaigns ol 
whicli tho most important was tlio Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897 There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon tho 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and tho expeditious to Lhasa But 
until 1914, since tho Afghan War, the armv of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which w as sent to South Africa in 1899, hod 
Uttlo Bovero fighting, although engaged in Tnnny 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny — ^lu 
1867 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz ® Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops 

Several minor re organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Eegiments together and the raising of 
Class Eegiments and Companies In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formed, t>tz Punjab, Bengal. 
Madras and Bombay 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme — This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — ^the Northern, Eastern and Western 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the deiegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business The Command system was there 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 

responsibilities 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the Held and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 wlien both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was now 
realised that adininistration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
niaclilnery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details To secure efficiency at A H Q , 
therefore, a certain measure of decentrahsatAn 
vms carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation " Army " to " Command " 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staifs of the two Comman.l3 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those deahng with matters 
i2?**®y* ^0^ principles or war 
^e commands were Increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commandlng-ln 
Chief, 

P*’Gsent System of Administration 
The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
on its present basis, will bo found in 
A™y in India and its Evolution,” a 
PJ*"ncation issued in 1924 with the authority 
"‘an ® 5°' emment of India 
ml ilS ®®”ctar> of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
numbers, has a Bpcclal rcsponsibllitv and autlio- 
in Indl military administration 

Secretary of State's prindpal adviser 
^lininn military affairs is the Secretary in 
wi?. Department of the India Office 

inHi ® Oiled by a senior officer of tho 
Armv willi recent Indian experience 
tue appointment is at present held bj 
in, n General Sir John r S D Cokridge, 
1 ! , c M t, D S O , who was formerlj 
of tlic Pcdnwnr District from Oc- 
tober lOoO to Ma\ 1033 uie Military Secretary 

9 


Is assisted by one flist grade staff officer, selec- 
ted irom the Indian Army In order that ho 
n^y keep in touch with the current Indian 
^airs, the Military Secretary Is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Armv officer 
of high rank has a seat upon tho Secretary of 
State’s Council 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India arc 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who Is required to pay duo obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State Tho Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
In respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions ns they exercise in 
respect of other dej artments of the Government, 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the control of tho Indian Legisla- 
ture 

The Commander-In-Chief — ^The next 

authority In the chain of administrative arrange 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in 
Cliief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
1 of the Viceroy’s Executive Council Tho ap- 
1 pointment is held by His Excellency I'lcld 
Marshal Sir Philip W Chetwodc, Bart , G C B 
K CM G ,D S O .British Service, who succeeded 
Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood He is 
also a member of tho Council of State All tho 
work connected with the administration of tlic 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of tho Government of India, 
tho responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non combatant 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — tho Commandcr- 
in-Chlef and Army Member. In addition, ho 
administers tho Eoyal Indian Marine and tho 
Eoynl Air Force in India The Commander in- 
Chlef is assisted in tho executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers 
inz , the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster General and tho 
Master-General of Ordnance 

The Army Department — The Department 
is adminlsWed by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civ il dcpartmcnts.Is a Secrctarv 
to the Government of India ns a whole possessing 
tho constitutional right of access to tlio Viccrov , iic 
is also for the purposes of Sub section 4, Section 
26 of the Begimental Debts Act, 1803 (56 \ ict- 
C 5) and the Ecgulatlons made tiiercundcr 
Secretary to the Government of India in tin. 
Military Department, and for purposes of tiie 
Koval Indian Marmc, Secretary to the Govern 
ment of India in the Mannc Department He 
also exercises the powers vested In tho Armi 
Council bv the Geneva Convention Act.IOil, 
so far as that Act applies to India under tl 
Order m Council No 1351 of I9l6 He i« 
assisted bv a Deputy Secretary, -in Indfr 
Secrctarv, a Director of ^Iliitnrv land? and 
Cantonments, a Director Pt,,ul ilions and 1 o-in 
and two Assistant Secretaries, (one of whon D 

also Secrctarv of the Indian boldk-s Board) 
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Tho Anil; Dcp’irlmcnt dwh ^^ith nil arinj 
services \)TopoT, and oKo tho ndtnlnhlrnllon 
of tho Royal Indian Slarine and the Rojal 
Air 1 orco in India, In ho far ns questions n qulr- , 
Ing the orders of tho Oo\-crnincnt of India 
nro concerned Tho Arni> Dcnarlnicnt Scert- ’ 
tnrlnt has no direct relations with cominander-i 1 
of troops or the staffs of formations suhor- 
dlnats to Army Headquarter It has conllmions 
and Intlmnto relation* svKh Arinj Headquarters 
In all ndmini'-tratlon matters and Is responsible 
lor tho administration of CnntonnienU, the 
estates of decc iscd ofllccrs and tho compilation 
of tho Indian Army List Tho Arinj ad- 
ministration is represented In the Legislature lij 
tho Army Member In the Connell of State, and by 
tho Array Secretary In the lyCglslnfUo Assembly 

The Military Cotincfl— Is composed of 
the Commander In Chief as Prcildent, and tho 
following members, namely Tho Chief of 
the General Staff, ns Vice President, the Adju 
tant-General, tho Quartermaster General the 
Master General of Ordnance, the Air Officer , 
Commanding Royal Mr force the Secretary to 
the Got eminent of India In tho Army Depart- 
ment and the Plnanclal Ad\ Iser.Milltarv rinano', 
representing tho rinanco Department of the ' 
Got ernment of India It Is mainly an adthory 1 
bodv, con«tltutcd for the purpose of assisting 1 
tho Commander In Chief In tho performance of j 
his admlnlstratlt 0 duties It has no collectlto ^ 
responsibility It meets when cent cneJ by tho , 
Commander In-Clilef for tho consideration of ' 
cases of sufllclcnt Importance and difficulty to , 
require examination In conference The heads j 
of tho minor Independent branches of Army ; 
Headquarters and tho directors of technical 1 
services attend when required 

Military Territorial Areas j 

Indian Territory is dU Ided In four commands ' 
each under a General OfTiccr Commanding In | 
Cider and tho Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander Tho details of the 
organisation are gi\en In the table on 
tho next page and It Mill be seen that 
Commands comprise 13 districts 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas Tho Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Proilnce , 
Southern Command, avith headquarters at 
co'noWea roughlv with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana, the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nalnl Tab 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Pro\ races, the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta 
covers Sind and Baluchistan 

The General Officer Commauding-In-Chief 
of each command is responsible for tho command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements 

Apart from tho four commands, tho only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters 13 the Burma district which mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conaeniently be included in any of the four 
command areas The Aden Independent 
Brigade avliich was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans 
ferred to the administrative control of Hie 


Miifcity'ii Goacrnmait fro,n tlm Ift Ap'll 1027 
Tho dh'rlbuUoti of Ih* iroo,n a!Ip'*ed to the 
CDiiimands and (IMrle ' ban bfji de’erminci 
by tho p'inrlplo itrt the slril 'ng force nu”t 
be rea'U to futicUon In war, rommamlcl and 
cmi'tlfuted a* It Is In p ac' N\ith this c nil In 
alew, the Army In India I* noi rc„ardei! as 
conipr'slm. ibrc' citr’ot! loftroopi 
(1) Coactln.- rrooi'a, 

1*2) The 111 Id Arm, 

(3) Internal Si'ciirlt a iroops 

Tlie role of Ibe f o\ crlii" 1 o'C' 1 , to ileal i Itb 
minor frontier outbrial r id, In ibe caiilt of 
major Oiiera Ions, to form n s-re n l^eblnd wl Ich 
inobllKatlon can proeiid midD'nrlK^l The 
forcji ronsl-ts of npp oxl'nately 12 Infantry 
brigade* with a due prop'i'llrm of other arms 
The I iel 1 Army ennoptr of 4 D1 Plons and 4 
Cavalry Brigade- The I i Id >irmy Ij India s 
strlktn„ force in n. majo' a »r 

Armj Ilcadfiiiarlers 

The organlraflcm of the \rm\ Ili^adquarters 
with the t ommandcr In Chief as the bead, U 
founded upon four Prlncljut Stan Officers 
charted with the ndmlnUtration of — 

In) Tlic Gem ml ‘•tan Branch , 

(ti) The Adjutant fi< neral s Branch , 

(e) Tlie Qiiartcrnnstcr General s IPaneli 
(ft) The Master Ctincralof Ordnance Brmcli 

Gencriil Staff Brnnch 
C (> S — til III tlr l\nmrthMl run i ti , 
( T , ( n 1 , i> s 1) , 1 t> 1 , 1 \ 

]) C f, 2,— Mij t.inl 1) R aiolarh, tl , 
i> s 0 , I \ 

A/ O’, Cut .( J,rti Idm r, /’ J f — Afej 
tiPiil L D (illis, ( 1 , (’ 'I (, i> s o 

H O , li 1 — M ij (.1 111 II M \i wcomi, t 11 , 
1 , 1) o Bilt 'etr 

TliK Branch deals with mllltarv pollcv with 
plans of operations for the cUfi nee of India, 
with tho organlr-atlon and distribution of 
tb( army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff In 
India the supcralslon of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use In war, the 
organlBatlon and administration of the general 
staff In India , the education of ofheers, the 
Eupcrxislon of the education of warrant and non 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter communication sera Ices 
Adjutant General Bianch 
.1 C — 1 1 -CtciiI Sir M liter S I Oshe, K c n , 
K H I , c J! Ci Ji s o , I V 
I) A G — atnj -Genl G lliorpc, c a , CMC,, 
j> s o , But ber 

n M S — ^Maj Gciil 1 V MalKci, i, ii s , 

I M b 

This Brnnch deals aalth all matters npper 
talning to theu raising, organising and 
maintenance of the mllitara forces In o (beers 
and men, the peace distribution of the arms dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, niilitan 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions prisoners of a\ar, recruiting 
mobilization and demobillz itlon ffhe Judge 
Advocate General forms part of the Branch Tlie 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch 
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—Coinniandcr, Bahieliibtan— 

■ — Commander, 4tli(Quetta)InfantrA 
Bnaule 
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— ComTii'incIor 71iob (Indoppn- 
I (lent) Brigode Vren 

j (Bngr J C’ Jlehenin d o , 

i IV) 

— Commindci Sind (Independent) 
JJn"TcIe Area 

(Maj Genl C KiiKpatrielv, C n , 
G B E , I V ) 
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— Commander, Wazinsfan — 

District 
(2nd < lass ) 

(3Iaj Genl S B Pope C n , 

D S 0 , 1 \ ) 


-Commander, Lahore District — 
(1st cl iss ) 

(Hlaj -Gen! V IT H M 3rocns 
Gn,oitr,nso,TA) 


-Commaiidei, Rawalpindi — 

Distiict 
(1st cl iss ) 

(ill] Genl R G Finlajson, 
cn CMC, Dso, Bnt 
Scr) 


-Commander, Kolnt District — 
(2nd class ) 

(Jlaj Genl D 1 Shuttles ortli, 

CB,CB] ,DSO ,i \) 


I — Commander, rcslmnr — ^D>b 
trict 

(1st cliss ) 

(irij -Gen! S ? ■Mnspratt,C n , 
csi,CT> ,nso,i V) 


■ — Commander, Rarraak Bimade 
(Brifci \ at Hills, C B s 0 , 
A D C , r 1 ) 

— Commander, Bannii Brigade 
(Briar H St G S Scott, CB, 
I B s 0 , 1 A) 

j — Commander, 'Wain Bncnde 
I (Brigr H Saunders, ii s o , 
L A D C , I A ) 

'Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Ci\alr\ 
Biijnde 

(Bnsr 1 A A B ilson, I \ ) 

Comma ndci, Perorepin Briaadc 
Area 

(Brigr B VV Sliuttlcwoith I V ) 
Commander Tiillundei Brmide Viea 
(Briar A G C nutclim®ou g b , 
0 B r , r i ) 

Commander, I alioro Bnaade Aica 
(Iwigr T C Gretton, i a ) 
Coinmander, Anihalx Lnaide Viea 
(Briar P G Gillies, o B , obi , 
I - I V) 

" — Commander, 1st ( Ibhottalnd) 
Infantra Brigade 
(Biigr H L Hmahton cn , 
CUE 

— Commander, 2nd (Biualpindi) 
Innntr\ Biiuade 

(Brigi A L R insonie, n s 0 , 

! If c Bnt 5ci ) 

— Commander, 3rd (Tlielum) Infan- 
trj Brigade 

(Brigr R H Anderson, C T r , 

I IV) 

— Cominimler, Kolnt Brmadc 
(Brigr H L Scott, CB, P«0, 
it c , 1 \ ) 

' — Conimandcr, 1st (Ri'-ilpnr) 

Cinlra Bnaule 

(Brgr 1 (leBiirAi G B ri S 0 , 
OBI , I A ) 

— Coinniandcr I rnd'kofal Bri' ade 
(VI ij -Genl M DciB, t B c 1. 1 , 
D s O , r A ) 

— Comnnndfr PeAnw ir Brm 'de 
(Briar C T L AiKliiiilccJ,, p s o , 
o I! r , r A ) 

— Commandir Nosisliera Rngide 
(Lngr V\ D Croft.rvr ii^o 
Bnt Ser ) 
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— C'omnninlor, Vftilr'X'; Di-^t m t 

(2nil rl I'ls) 

(Miij Hcnl C 11 XcwniMi, m 
1 c M (> , I) o lirtt ‘'cr ) 

— Coniimtidcr lloiul)»\ DWrit t— fDiniinmli r Mhow Vrlcndf Ire's 
Sndfis'S') (I rii,r T di I C<)ii'\,ir) 

(MiJ -Genl JI Xocdh-rin r li 
c M r. , I) s o 15nl s< r ) 

Coimnnndpr, I’ooiu (imtiiKi) 

dent) Tlrip'sdf An'r 
(Briur ] O biirliii!, c M r. , 

11 s o , lint Str ) 


— Comniindor, Pornn Dl-trict — 
0 ‘'t(h<-') I 

(Ml) OPid H B D Baird, rn ) 

C'I(’,OI>,Tl‘-0 i\) I 
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— Comnnndpr, Bh (‘'PPiindPralnd) 
{ n ilr\ Bn-'idf 

(Brl^r I) K Mi 1 (od.li « o 1 ' ) 
— ( oniiinndcr, lOtli (lulilmlj'orc) 
Inf intrj Brii. uIp 
(B riur C (. Bill.', n c 0 . M C . 
Brit Sir) 

— ComiimndPr, lltli (AhniPdinjnr) 
Infniilr\ Brl,:ad( 

(Briiir L b II SmilliPrs J \) 

— Comnniidir, Idtli (M(.uudpnfnd) 
Infnitrv Briyadt 

'(Briiir I) (, Tohniou,! C,P«f>, 
M c , Bnt ''tr) 
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— Comniandpr Prpaidonta and — 
As«ain Blstiiit 
( 2 nd class ) 

(M \] Gcnl II K BpUipII C li 
CMo.cvo.Pso, Bnt 
Scr ) 


— Commander, 7fh (Bplira Bun) 
Inf Ultra Brmadi 
(Brier A B Hiue, m 0 , 1 A ) 

— Commander, stli (Ban ilia) In 
fnntr\ Bneado 

(Brigr B B Bos-, O n r , I k ) 


—Commander, LutBnon District 
( 2 nd class ) 

llaj Gcnl C I B Ilna, C B , 
caiQ, 0 Bi,i)so,i\) - 


—Commander, Gtli (LucBnon 
Infiintra Brisnde 
(Brier K M Laird, n S o , Bnt 
Scr) 

—Commander, Allahabad Brigade 
Area 

(Bilgr D G Bidgcnaa, OB, 
» S o , I A ) 


— Commander, Dellu (Indepen — 
dent) Brigade Area 
(Brigr A L JI JIolesi\orth,i A ) 


— Commander, Jlccrut District — 
(Ibt class ) 

(Maj -Gcnl C A Key, c B ,- 
one ,CBi!,nso, Bnt 
8 er ) 


— Commander, 3rd (Jlccrut Caaalrj 
Brigade 

(Brier D JI Dorman, D s o , 
M C , Bnt Scr ) 

—Commander, 9tli (Jliansi) Intantra 
Biieade 

(Briei 1' L Kieholson, D s o 
JI c , I A ) 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch 

Q M G— Lt-Genl Sir "VY Edmund Ironside, 
KCB, C5IG, DSO, Brit Ser 

D Q M G — Gcnl B P Orton, C B , i \ 

D S ^ T — Brigr (Local Maj -Geiil ) E M 
Sten ard, 0 b r , i a 

This Branch Is concerned with the spccifl 
cation, provision, Inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, t e , foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc , and is responsible for the following 
Sen'ices — ^Transportation, ^loaements. Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Jlilitary 
Farms, Bemonnts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Begimental Institutes Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch 

ill G 0 — ^Lt -Genl SirHenrj,E ap It Prjee, 
KCB,CnG,DSO,IA 

D M G 0 —Brigr (Local Ma] Genl ) V’ R 
Paul, C B E , Brit Ser 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories Is concerned with the provLilon, ins- 
pection, maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts In 
respect of food-stnfis, &c , and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
insnection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
sraallarras, machme guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions 

Tliero are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters admin .stered by officers who aremot 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers 

These are ^ 

(1) MiUTVKY SECRETAUY S BKt^CH 

mill Secij — Maj -Genl W L O Tv iss, c B , 
^ 0 , 1 A The Military Secretary deals 

with the appointment promotion and retirement 
01 officers holdmg the King's Commission, the 
selection of officers tor staff appointments, 

T appointment of officersto the Army 
m India Reserve of Officers He is also the 
becretary of the Selection Board 


c B 


(2) Engineek-in-Chiee’s BranCS 
E me — Ma] -Genl G H Addison, 

0 ^ 0 . D s 0 , Bnt Ser 

Engineer m Cliief is the head of the Corps 
fnr Engineers in India He is responsible 
mr Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
t h '^ar and peace, the preparedness for warof 
^“Smeermg services The supply of Engneer 
“urmg war and peace The construction 
paintenance of all militp.ry norks and the 
National efficiency, accuracy and economy 

01 an projects and designs 

above, the Army Head- 
i'? stsff indudes certain technical advisers, 
®-r,^^J°^'Ci®Beral, Cavalry, the Major- 
' Eoyal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary Board of Examiners 


The duties of the Signal Offlcer-in Chief, 
the Inspector of the Army Educational Corps, 
India and the Inspector of Physical Training 
are carried out by the Commandants of Signal 
Training Centre, India, Tubbulpore, Army 
School of Education, India, Belgaum and 
Arm\ School of Physical Training, Ambala, 
respectively 

Regular British Forces in ludia. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment 

In Great Britain, in peace time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India, the peace 
I establiAments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of Briti^ personnel 
donot exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain 

British Cavalry — ^There are 6 British 
cavalry regiments in India The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks 

British Infantry — ^The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
I other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion- 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks Battalions had always 
mamtamed a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion This number was increased to tn elve 
m 1927 In 1929, a change of organisation n as 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises — 
Headquarters Wing — 1 Machme Gun Company 
and 3 Rifle Companies Each Rifle Company 
has 4 Lewis guns The Machme Gun Company 
IS organised into — Headquarters and 3 Platoons 
(all on pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 a ickers guns 
each The peace establishment of Indian com- 
batant personnel is fixed at one Indian oflicer 
and 43 Indian other ranks The Indian plat oon, 
as it IS called, is transferred en bloc to another 
British battalion vhen the battalion to which 
it was originally' attached proceeds on relief 
out of India 

Royal Artillery —Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows 

Royal Horse ArtiUerv — Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries Each battery is armed with 
six 13 pounder guns 




Hoyal Ai) Focc m India 


SLcrct'irj , r 1) , to the A';:cnt, to the 
Go%enior-Gciicr»l in L iluehi-taii ]!oth nt 
Amij Hcndcfinrtcrb nnd in Connnmdb there ire 
Stiff Officers, It E , ind Tcchnicil Officers At 
the hcedquirtcrs of cich district there is i Com- 
ininder, Ilojal Lnpaicers, assisted in certain 
districts bi A Cs S E E Officer® of the Eimck 
Depirtmcnt are also cmploi cd is District Store® 
Officers Garrison Engineers ire in charge of 
bngade areas and military stations, their 
charges bemg dh ided into sub dh isions under 
Sub-dirisioml Officers The sub dii isions ire 
Buildings and Hoads, Electrical and Jfcchini 
cal, and rumlturo and Stores There ire sub 
orerscers for Buildings and Hoads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores arc assisted b} store 
keepers 

Royal Air Force in India 

The Hoyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Commander in Chief in India as part of 
Die defence scraiccs of the Indian Empire 
The Air Force budget is incorpontcd in the 
^Wdnry Estimates Tlio Commander of the 
^r Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal a\hoso rank corresponds 
to tint of a Lieut -Goner il in tlic tnn\ 'Jlic I 
appointment is now held li\ Air ■Marslnl Sir 
John M Steel, Knr ,cii,CMr 

The headquarters of tiio Air Force is closclj 
associated sntli Army Ifeadquartcrs and is i 
located nith the latter at the scat of the Go%ern- 
nient of India The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in si\ branclics, 
narnely, air staff, personnel, technical, «torcs, 
medical and chief engineer The sWem of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff s\ stem obtain* 


Ami> Co operation squadron at Hcslnivar 

Wing Command — There is one SYing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, E A F , 
located at Quetta The \\’ing Commander is 
an officer nith Air Force rank corresponding to 
p Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army 

Be is equipped nitli a staff orgnni®cd on ap 
proMmately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group The Ming Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen 

Wing Station Commands — There are 2 
Ming station commands in India, one located at 
I’cshaivar and the other at Eisalpur Each sta- 
tion consists of tMO squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis \Mth one administrate e head, 
t c , Station Headquarters under the command 
of a M'ing Commander The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, nhile that of the two squadrons total® 
24 officers and lOG airmen The wing Station at 
Eisalpur also ndministcra the Paraebute Section 

The Squndrons — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the Forth Most Frontier 
from Quetta to Eisalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala 

Tiic squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normallv, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes A flight ean be 
detaclicd temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com 
mand and administmtion of the squadron ns a 
whole, it includes tlic worksliops and repair 


nsfiiln Broadly speaking, the duties ) amts the armouries and equipment stores of 

“®®*8ncd to tlie di^^slons mentioned are tliose tlic squadrons 


Jhich are performed by tlic General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General s and Militaly 
Secretary’s branches, tiie Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and tlie 
Engineer in Chief's branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters, * 

Subordinate formations — The formations 
®“™idmate to the Eoy al Air Force Headquarters 

(t) Groot Command, comprismg 2 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis 
(ai) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis 

(in) Station Commands 

(id) The Aircraft Depot 

(ti) The Aircraft Park 

(ri ) Heav y Tran sport Flight 

(vn) EA F Hill Depot, Lower Topa 

Group Command — Tlie Group Command is 
anowii as No i (Indian) Grojp Headquarters, 
riim located at Pesliaw'ar The Group 
i^mmander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
Colonel in the Army His staff is 
rganised on the same system as that of the 
“^“ffuarters of the E A F in India The 

,1? of the Group eonsists of 4 officers 
and 10 airmen 

Subordinate units to No 1 (Indian) Group 
headquarters are as follows — 

5° 1 TL'Off Station, E A F , Kohat 
No 2 Wmg Station, EAF, Eisalpur 


The Dumber of aeroplanes in a squadron 
vanes witli tlie tvpe of aeroplane with which tlic 
squadron is equipped , but speaking generally 
squndrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes t c , four in each of three flights This 
docs not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and tw o with Wapitis aircraft 

Squadron Establishment — ^The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of se^'en 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flving duties This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights 

The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen 

The Aircraft Depot— The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Eoval 
Air Force Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are ear- 
ned out The Depot is located at Drigh Eoad, 
Karachi 
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The Aircraft Paik — l{clnti\cl> to the 
Aircraft Depot, tlio Aircraft Park may bo de- 
Bciibcd ns a central retail establishment. Inter- 
mediate betneen the squadrons and tlic Air- 
craft Depot It rcccires stores from the depot 
and distributes them to tlie squadron 'liio 
Stocks held in the Park are, hchrever, usuallj 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions mil admit In nar, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to bo a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot bo made mobile 
under ordinary conditions In peace, the Alr- 
enft Park is located at Lahore New acrop- ' 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken In addition to tlic above functions, 
ractically the whole of tiio motor transport 
odics requred for Ik A F vehicles ate built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park The Ueav y Trans 
port flight IS administered by this unit 
Composition of Establislimcnt«- - Tlic per 
Bonncl of the Ilojal Air Force in India consists 
of ofDcers, warrant officers, non commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the 11 A F 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artUlccrs, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
K A F in India The officers arc employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties Tlio 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators 

The warrant officers, non commissioned 
officers and aircratrsmen are employed at all 
units The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows — 
(0) Technical Section . Aircraft Depot 
(artifleers) aircraft Park 

(6) M T Drivers Section All Units 
(c) Followers Section AH Units 

The total establishment of the Koyal 
Air Force in India is as follow s — 
Officers 250 

Airmen 1,881 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers 924 

Civilians 621 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services — In India, as m the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service 
of its own Flying must still be regarded at 
present as an abnormal pnrsnit for the hnman 
being It 18 carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground 'With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore. It was 
found necessary to create a separate depa t 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated arc to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study aFo the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disahi- 


llty upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained /Ihc essen- 
tial object in view is to rave life by ensuring, so 
far ns possible tliat those who fly arc physically 
and psvcliologlcallj fit to do so Tlie present 
establishment of the Ilojal Air Jotcc Medical 
Service In India consists of 11 officers and 2" 
airmen Tlic Jlcdlcal Administration Is con- 
trolled by the Principal IMcdlcnl Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the II A F in India 
Indion Air Force —This force came into 
cvislcncc on 8fh October 10'’2, the dato on 
whieli the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Craiiwfll, obtained coni 
mission ns Pilot Oflicers These officers will 
form the first unit of tlie Indian Air Force 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cnnvvcll 

Rej^ular Indian Forces 

Indian Cavalry —Tlic present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21 
T)ic pence cstabllsliiiieut of an Indian tavnlry 
regiment comprises 
14 Brltlsli officers 
ID Indian oflkers 

402 Indian non commissioned officers and 
men 

Indian Infantry — Tlio establishment of 

the Indian Infantry' s conslltutcd as follows 

Battalions 

10 Infantry Hcgimcnts consisting of 08 
3 Regiments of Sapper? and Jllncrs 7 
10 Gurkha regiments consisting of 20 



The normal strength of an active battalion 
Is — 


C 1 

British 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers 

Officers 

other ranks 

Infantry ] 

n 

20 

703 

Gurkhas 1 

l3 

no 

1 DOS 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment The avenge is as follows — 


British Officers 0, Indian Officers 13, and 
Indian other ranks G82 
In 1032 it was decided that tho Pioneer 
organiration was no longer absolntclv necessary 
as the duties on winch Pioneers wero employed 
eg , road-making etc ,wcro now generally per- 
formed by la etwebour The wliolo organize 
tion has therefore boon disbanded, and tho 
opportunity Ins been taken to make a much 
needed addition tp tho various Lngineor units 
(Sappers and Minors) 

Reserves toe the various units o£ the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well ns for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation 
Reserve, — ^The conditions of the reserve, 
are as follows — 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent It is comprised 
of class ‘O’ lesenists for Indian Cavalry 



Regular Indian Foiccs 


Artillcrj Sippers nntl Jtinrr^, Sicinls nnil In- 
fanfn and^iiiss 1 for OurUn Ililloi Thr nc \ 
clncs 'G' reserNp introdurrd for Indian 
Caanlrv, \rt)ll(r\, “'ippir-i and >tincr-> and 
SipnaK mill cflpf I from 1st Or(<>l>rr ]')J2 and 
for Indnn Infuifrv a\itli ( iln ( from Jsf ’du 
1032 Ihcro sttH romaln i niiinlitr ot clas i , ^ 
‘A’ and J{ tT-(r\ists wliirli count a^nnst j 
the authoristd c-taldf-Inuent of (he rcsir\< i 
hut those n ill be pruinalh eliminatcii i 

Traininp for Indian {Ha lira Infantra and ’ 
Gurkha llitl(sj rcscrajsts Is f irrml out hlciinnlla 
Iloerac paa at certain spe llitd ritts 13 
adniLssihlo from tin d ite of transfer to or enrol 
ment in, the rC'Crae When cillcd up for 
gcralcc or triininp, rc=cra!sta rcsfl'e paa and 
alloavancc3, in lieu of rosrrac jua, at repiil ir 
ratc3 accordinp to tin ir nnn of tin sera ice 
The establishment of rc'crabts h fl\cd at 
present as follows — 


Cavalry 2,0 f3 

Artillery 2,02D 

r nplnccrs 1 ,0Tb 

Indian Signal Corps . 001 

Infantrj . 22,120 

Gurkhas . 2,000 

llaihaaa Nucleus 3tc"crae 03{ 

SupplcmenLara Itc'erac 217 

Total 32,060 


Thn Indian Signal Corps —The Corps K 
organised on the eamo lines as a Sapper and 
Sfiner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached Held 
units for the aarlous armj formations Tltc 
head of tho corps is the commandant, Signal 
Training Centro (India), who bclonps to tho 
Itojal Ciorps of Signals and performs tho duties 
of tho Signal Olllcer In Chfcl In tho General 
Staff Branch at Army Headquarters as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected vAth 
signals, and is also rcsponsllilo for tlio tech- 
nical inspection of nil signal units A chief 
signal officer with similar functions Is attaclicd 
to tho headquarters of each ^rniv Coinmaild 
Tho British portion of tho Corns has now been 
amalgamated with tho Boyal Corps of Slngals 

Tlio headquarters, termed the blgnal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulporc, 
and arc commanded by a Colonel, assLsted by 

Tlic establishments of the Boyal Tank Corps 
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a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much tho same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners 

jlic various tv pcs of field milts and the mim 
her maintained arc — 

Corps Signals Ilcadquartcrs in- 
cluding Lino and Wireless 
Companv 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops 4 

Divisional Signals 4 

District Signals 3 

Dvpcrlmcntil Wireless Section 1 

In addition, there Is an Army Signal School 
which carries out tho training of regimental 
signalling Instructors 

Iho formation of the District signals units vras 
effected In 1020 vvlth the transfer ot Communi- 
cations on the A'ortli W cst Frontier to tho Posts 
and Telegraphs Department This transfer of 
communications also made fcnslblo the raising 
of tho * A ’ and ’ C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to Include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals nro located at Peshawar, 
W aziristan ind Kolmt 

Rovnl Tonic Corps — Siv annoured car 
companies arrived In India in 1021 Two 
more companies arrived in 1025 Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned In 1025 They 
are located ns follows — tho Northern Group at 
Bawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com 
mands companies In tho Northern and rnstom 
Commands The Southern Group at Poona 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in tho Southern and Western commands 
There Is a school at Ahmednagar for tho 
training of It T C personnel and the conduct 
of experiments 

Orgnnlsfltions —2 Light Tank Companies 
1 ach companv consists ol Headquarters and I 
Sections and is armed with 23 Carden Lloyd 
Light 1 auks , f for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section 

C Armoured Car Companies Fach companv 
consists of Hcidquartcrs and 3 Sections ind is 
armed with 10 armoured cars 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section Lvoopting 
one company wlilch Is equipped with Guy Cirs, 
irmoured car all companies are equipped with 
Crossicy Cars 

formations are shown below — 


Group Headquarters 
Tank Corps School 
Armoured Car Company 



British 

Officers 

British 
other ranks 

er 

u 

0 

b 

0 

a 

Motor cars 

Motor cycles 

Armoured 

cars 

Lorries 


0 

5 

2 

48 

1C 

1 

2 

1 9 

9 

* 

12 

142 

32 

2 

C 

16 

10 


Medical Services —llio military medical 
services in India are composed of tho following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations — 

(o) Officers and other ranks of the Hoyal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India, 

( 0 ) Officers of tho Indian Medical Service 
in military employment , < 


(c) Tho Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz , ( 1 ) assistant surgeons 
and (11) sub assistant surgeons 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service 

(e) Tlie Queen Alexandra s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India 

(I) The Army Dental Corps 
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(g) Tho Indian Military Nursing Scr\l(,o 

Vi) Tho Indian Hospital Corps 

Of those categories, tho ofllccrs and men of 
the Royal Arrav Medical Corps and tho Arinj 
Dontal corps, tho assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperi il Mllitarj Nursing 
Service and tho Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Scrsico for India arc 
primarily concerned nlth the medical care 
of British troops, nlillo the ofllccra of the 
Indian Medical Service, tho suh assistant Bur 
goons of the Indian Jfcdlcal Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service arc concerned, 
p’-imarily, with tho medical care of Indian 
troops The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed b> 
tho Army in Wazlrlstan are given medical 
treatment In military hospitals, and arrange 
ments have been made with tho Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for tho medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of tho Indian Armj for 
chronic diseases, such ns tuberculosis, ioprosj 
and diabetes 

Indian Army Service Corps — ^Tlio In- 
dian Army Service Corps la tho counterpart of 
tho Royal Army Service Corps of tho British 
Army It has developed from tho Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and Its 
immediate predecessor was tho Supplj and 
Transport Corps, by which name tho service 
was known up to 1923 Tho Indian Arrav 
Service Corps which Is under the control of tho 
Quartermaster General, is constituted In three 
main branches, namely (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport Tho 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
Is, generically, a sub-dlvlsIon of tho Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation 

Tho strength of the establishment is shown 


by categories in the following table — 

Supply 

OfBcers with King’s commissions 140 

Indian officers 08 

British other ranks 340 

Civilians G2l 

Followers 1,401 


Total 2,570 


Animal Transport 

Officers with King’s commissions 68 

Indian officers 129 

British other ranks 42 

Civilians 105 

Indian other ranks 9,845 

Followers 1,403 


Total 11,582 


There are also 1 57G driver reservists 
The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
13 711 and 4,128 respectively There are also 
183 horses, 43G ponies and 12 bullocks MTieeled 
and pack transport are combined The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war ’• cadre,” other companies being 
maintained in peace time at full war establish- 
ment 


MiniA .lOAi, Ti A'lSropT 
Officers with King s coinmlcslaas 123 
Iridl in olllcors 03 

Brlllsh olhrrranks 2j7 

Indian other ranks J,S30 

Indian civilians 231 

lollovvcrs , 1,201 


'rotnl . I,G87 


Tlicrc arc also 3,03"> rc»''rvists 
The mcchanl&al transport establishment 
consists of tho following — • 

(«) ricld units — 

] 1 Jf T Companies ronsi'tlng of 11 
hradqiLirtcrs, 'G service sections 
(liigin r cskalilislirncnt), and 8 scr 
vice sections (iower cstaidishmcnt) 
5 M r Companies for motor ambulance 
convojs conxistlng of 3 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment) 

M T Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) ronsbtlng of 2htadquartcrs 
and 1 sections 
(b) Afalntcnancc units — 

5 Heav j Repair shops 
1 Central M T Stores Depot 

M 'T technical Inspectorate, one 
Jf ’T depot for training Indian 
drivers 

1 Vehicle Reserve Depot 
Apart from units and vehicles cmplojcd In 
tho conveyance of mllitarj stores, tho mcclia 
nlcal transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convojs for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other inlsccl 
laneous purposes Tlie total establishment now 
CMBistsof 2,008 vehicles with 109 motor cjclcs 
'The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Armj Service Corps In 1927 At 
present the officers of tho service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Armv Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in cverv branch of mechanical 
transport duties Tho establishment of officers 
Includes, however, a certain number of King's 
commissioned officers belonging to tho Indian 
Army Tho British subordinates of the scr 
vice are drawn entirolj from tho Royal Army 
Service Corps 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M G O may bo broadly described as tho agency 
whoso duty It is to supply tho army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introdufced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores A central disposal organisa- 
tion Is in opeir-tion under tho control of tho 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of tho 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of tho 
various services of the Army and tho Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of tho 
State 

Army Remount Department —The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service — ^The provision of ani- 
mals for tho Army in India The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war The animal moblli- 


The Auxiliary Foice 


zition of all units services and depart 
ments of the army A general responsi- 
bility for til* efhciency of all the animals of the 
armv both in peace and ivar The ad 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom Its composition is as follows 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director 4 Remount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers 

Veterinary Services in India — The Veten 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I A S C | 
units, the remount department (excluding horse 
breeding operations), etc The veterinary 
services include The establishment of Royal 1 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
contmuous service cadre The establisliment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India ; 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps | 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations 

Military Fai ms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches • 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army 

(ii) The mihtary dairy farms, for the 

provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families 3 

Educational Services — The education of 
the irmy Is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the estabhshmont of units of 
the Indian Army The estabhshmont Is as 
follows includmg training schools — 


British 

Indian 

B 0 1 

I 0 

[Civilians 

officers 

officers 




66 

46 ; 

165 

60 

1 23S _ 


Terms of service m the Indian army are 
as follows — 


Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse), 
drivers (mecnanical transport) 6 y^ears in army 
and 9 years in the reserv e , and 4 years service 
m army for Heavy Artillery personnel 

SAM Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
Sin the reserve 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years' service in army 
and 8 in the reserve 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-fronticr 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 
7 years in armv service ard 8 yeara in the 
reserve 
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Gurkhas and trans-fronticr personnel of 
infantry, 4 years’ yervice in army 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army 

Indian Military establishmoi ts of the Indi m 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, lifers and pipers, 10 years’ sorvuce in 
army 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all scliool-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farners, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army 

The penod laid down for service m the army 
IS the minimum and may be extended 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum penod of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are " Civil ’ troop«, % e , they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Armv 
Ihese forces were raised for duty on the Worth 
West Frontier and at [, resent consist of the 
following — ’Kunam Militia, Toclii Scouts, 8outh 
Wazinstan ScoutS) Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob mihtia and the Mekran Lev y Coips 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable It was recognised, however, that 
I India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
j if only on a voluntary basis, that could he 

I trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
icency , and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920 Under this Act membership 
IS limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
IS clearly defined Military training is gr idiiaf cd 
according to age, the more extended trunmg 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only It was laid down that mill 
tary service should be purely local As the 
form of service that would bo most suit ible 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
wuth the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 

The AuJiliary Force comprises ill branches 
of the service cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
i infantry — m which are included railway bat- 

I I aliens,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
l Company, and the Medical ana Aeisri 
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narv Corps Units of tlio Auxiliary Force 
as under the command of the local militiry 
authority, and the latter has the poncr of 
pallmc them out for service locally in a case 
of emercency Their role is to assist in home 
defence Training is carried on throughout 
the year Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the ago of 45 
years Till then he can onlj be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area 


' The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombaj, Karachi and 
Kangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
It E (A F I ) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits 


Indian Territorial Force 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the mihtarv 
services The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
tiiose classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession It is intended, at the same time, 
tp be a second line to and a source of reinforce 
ment for the regular Indian army Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
vith it a liability tor somethmg more than 
purely local service or home defence It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over 
seas The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created durmg the war It has been modelled 
on the old mihtia in England The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
suffleient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war 

The Indian Terntorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university teaming 
corps units The last are reermted from the stall 
and students of Indian universities They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
ueeklv drills during terms and a period 
of 15 davs in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors 
On ceasing to belong to a univ ersity^, a member 
of the corps is discharged In the case of the 
university traimng corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service Then- purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate disciphne and form character But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the prov incial 
and urban umts 


The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full hability for service which has 
been mentioned Seven such battalions were 
constituted m the first instance The number is 
now eighteen and, though the umt establish 


ment has not been complctclv filled in all cases, 
the movement has already athitved, a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici 
pated at so early a stage Although for the 
present tlie infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I TF Medical 
Brancli, the force by law may include every 
other army service 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six vears, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases On the com 
piction of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods 
During his first year, every man docs preli 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every vear he receives one month’s 
periodical traimng Members of urban umts 
have only a provincial liability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 In Bombay', Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded Jfembors enrolled 
for a period of C years and train all the year 
round During Ills first year every man docs 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training 

The Indian State Forces 

Tlie Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mill 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Eulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mill 
tary assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Euling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
" JliJitary Advisers and Assistant Slllitarv 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Euling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States 

Alter the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
mihtary reorganisation, whieh in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be oomposed of three 
categories of troops, namely 

Class A — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-dav Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same w eapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army 

Class B — ^These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A , but they are 
not organised on j^present day Indian Armv 
establishments They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre war formations Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops 

Class C — ^These troops consist m the mam 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied The standard of training, 
disciphne and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops 

The authorized and actual strength of the 
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Indnn State Torces on the 1st October 1933, 
amonnted tchj— 




Authorized 

strength 

Actual 

strength 

Artillery 

1,616 

1,'599 

Caxmlry . I 

9,648 

9,066 

Infantry 

34,684 

29,506 

Camel Corps 

466 

456 

Motor Machme Gun Sec- 



tions 

100 

85 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,067 

Transport Corps 

1,560 

1 1,608 

Grand total 

49,371 

[ 43,387 


Officers 

There are two mam categories of officers In 
Hie Indian Army, those holding the King's 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission The latter are all Indians, apart 1 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha hattalion«, I 
and have a limited status and power of com 1 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian | 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder 1 
Within recent years serenal Indians have 
reccued King’s Commissions, on entry into tho 
Indian Army through the Koyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Koyal Military 
Academy, Woolnich 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
irmy are obtained from two mam sources from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal , 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment, the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhuist A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates When a cadet has quahfled at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, lie 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battahon or regiment in 
India, where he receii es a preliminary training 
in his military duties At tlie end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army 
Administrate e sera ices and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
eiery officer should, m the first instance, recene 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms 
The promotion in rank of King's commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also 10 certam professional 
examinations and tests being successfully pissed 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ seih ice , promotion 
beyond this rank is determined bj selection 
Indian Officers — One of the most 

momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Atmv is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the Kmg’s 
commission In tho arm^ King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways (I) By qualifaing as a cadet through the 
Koval -Uihtan College Sandhurst or the Koyal 
Military Academy , Woolu ich Examinatious I 
are held tuicea year in India for the selection > 


of smtable candidates for admi-sion (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and desen ing 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the rinks 
. or those appointed direct as jemadar These 
I receiye their commissions after training at the 
' Koyal Blilitary College or Academy as Cadets 
1 and qualifying m the usual way (3) By the be 
' stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
' officers who haye rendered distinguished serxice, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
, their being granted the full King’s com 
I mission The first tuo ayenues of selection nien- 
j tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
I satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by quahfying at Sand- 
hurst or Wooluich Until 1931, ten yacancios at 
Sandhurst and three at Wooluich Merc reserved 
annually for Indian cadets 
A further measure adopted by the Govern 
raent was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Koyal Indian Military College at Debra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Eoy’al JDhtary College, Sandhurst 
or the Koyal Military Academy, Woohvicli 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized Tlie units selected f or Indiamzation 
were 7th Light Cavalry, 10th Light Cav air v, 
2ndBn , Madras Pioneers , 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment , 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahntta 
Light Infantry, l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q 
V O L I), l/14th Punjab Begiment , 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment 

In 1932 a considerable advance m the Indiam- 
zation of the Army nas made by the announce 
ment that it nas intended to Indianize a Dni- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indiamzation, 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Begiment, 5/Gth 
Bajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Rogimont, 
5/lOth Balucli Regiment, 5/llth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment, and Ctli 
Bo val Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillen , Biigincors, 
etc , together mth the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Dii ision 
la order to tram officers for tho Indnn 
Army of the future, the Indian MihtarvAcadcmy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in OctobcrlOSI 
It will proxado officers for all arms cax alrx , 
infantrj, artillery and signals 


Training Institutions 

'The following Institutions exist in India for 
he higher training of militarv personnel and 
or the education of instructors for units 
Staff College, Quetta 
Senior Officers’ School, Bclgaum 
School of Artillery, Kakul 

Equitation School, Saugor 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pacimnnii 
and Ahmednagat . „ . . , , 

Army School of Physic.il Training, Ambala 
Armj Signal School, Poona 
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Eojal TanK Corps Scliool, Miiiicilingir 
Ann\ Scliool of Lduailion, Bolguiin 
Armj School of CooKcrj, I’ooiin 
Army Veterinary Schools, Ainhnh and Poona 
Indiin Army Service Corps 'Ir.iining l^sln 
bllshmcnt, llivvalpindl 

Indian Armj Ordnance Corjis School of 
Instruction, KirKco 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the arinj a constant supplv 
of officers, w irrant oflicers, non commissioned 
olheers and men, prov ided vv itli i thorough up to 
date Knowledge of various technic. 1 l subjects, 
and with tlieabilitj to pass on this Knowiedge 
Pollovv lug the procedure adoptcil at Home, the 
SmallArms andMiehinc GunSchoolswercamal 
gamated in lebruary 1927 Instruction in the 
riQe, light gun, etc , 13 earned out it P.ichmarhl 
and in the machine gun at Ahnicdn.igar 

Ihe King George’s Ilojal Indian Military 
Schools at llielum, Jullundurand Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Kowgong, also cv-i'tfor 
the eduiation of the sons of Indian soldier-, 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Armj The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N C Os for pro 


tndian Armv have liithcrio liccn drawn inalnij 
from till iinrtli of Indii lot (hi (\piri(ncos 
of the gnat w ir liivi caused soii'e inodil’c.i 
lions in the opinions pnvlouslj laid as to the 
relative v ihie of these ind other lighting men 
1 he niimbcra of the v irioiis caste'- and tribes 
enlisted 111 the Armv have since the w ir nn 
(Icrgoric fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact inform ition ns to their 
proportions Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed verv large numbers botli to the 
cavalrv and liifantrj , and the rontriliution oftlic 
Gurkhas was also large I'ho SiKlis, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
laihoro bv a peasant in the earlv part of the 
sixteenth centurj and in the cour-e of a hund- 
red vears grow into a formidable militant power 
Arnharamndans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalrv and 
Infantrj 1 heso are drawn both from the 
north and tlie south of India, ns well as from 
bevond the Frontier Thov arc all cxecllcnt 
llgliting men, hard and warlike, who have fur 
nished soldiers to all the great power-, of India 
for mnnv hundreds of vears \s cavalrv the 
Muhammadans arc perhaps unequalled bj anv 


motion to Viceroy’s Commission The Prince j other race in the East, being good horsemen 
of M’ales’s Ilojal Indian Jfilltary College at | and expert men nt-arms 


Dohra Dun exists for the prelimiiiarv education 
of Indians who desire to qualify for the Kings 
Commission in the Armj througii the Indian 
Military Academv 

Army in India Rosei ve of Officers — 
Previous to the Greit M’ar there existed what 
was called the Indian Armv Besorv 0 of Oflicers, 
i body of trained olheers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Armj The war proved 


Kext in point of nnmoers arc the Gurkhas 
of Kepai, of whom there are twen*j complete 
battalions vvhieh during the war were con 
sidcrnbly increased As lighters in the lulls 
thej are unsurpassed even bv the Pnthnns in 
the Xorth-Wost rrontlcr but the Garhwahs 
and Kuraaonisarc eqiiallv good mountaineers 
The professional mlllt.irj ca=tc of India from 
time immemorial has been the Pajput , Inhabit- 
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that for many reasons this reserve did not jng not onlv Eijputaim but the United Piovin 


fully meet requirements and in 1922 the \rniv 
in India lleserve of Officers was constituted 

The revised Regulations for the A I R 0 pub- 
shed in 1920 prov ido that the follow Iiig gentlcracu 
maj be granted commissions in the Beserv e — 

(1) Officers who having held Kings com- 
missions and retired from II 's forces 

(2) Oflicials, other than Jtihtary officers, 
serving under the Government of India or i 
local Government 

(3) Priyate gentlemen residing in Indi.v, 
possessing the requisite quahflcations and 
previous training 

The Resorv 0 comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the olheers are posted to 
delhiite branches and units 


CCS and Oudh Of fine phvsiquo and martial 
bearing, those warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Armj, and have 
sustained the English Dag m overv campaign 
in the East Their high cisto and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar 
til 1 instincts and olliciencj in nar Thov furnish 
inanj battalions The Garhwahs arc UiH 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to inj other troops 
on the field of battle and hav c established an 
Imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four 
T he Jats are a flue and w arhke race of 
Hindus found In the Delhi and Itohtak dis 


All oflicers are required to undergo periodical i tricts ind adjoining territory It was these 


training up to a maximum ot oO days a jear 
and receive paj' and allowances admissible to 
regular oflicers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training 

Alembers of the Auxiliarj Force, India, mav 
become “ oflicers designate ” for tlie grant of 
commissions in tlie AIR 0 , upon the calhng 
to army service ot that reserve 

Officers and oflicers designate lecolve Rs 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs 400, on joining 
The strength of the Reserve on the Ist 
January 1934 was 1,398 

Recruitment for the Reserv e has been extended 
to Cejlon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50 

The Fighting Races — The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 


people who held out so bravclv at Bliantpur 
and repelled Lord Lake s armv' in 1805 Tliej 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefiblds of Europe Dogrvs are good and 
steadv soldiers found in the hillj districts of 
the Punjab Thej' fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia e 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Malinttas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held bv their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder or the Mahratta 
Empire If is probable that their proved effl 
ciencv in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future 

In addition to the castes that have been men 
tioned other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Sappers and Miners, and done their duty u ell 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged * 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non commissioned officers and C 
other ranks of the Indian Army 
The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan 
A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War — 
In a despatch by the Comman ler-m-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the u ar are review- 


ed His Excellency gives m it the folloumg 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks, enhstments during the war for all bran 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas As 
regards non combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes The number of animals sent over* 
seas was 175,000 • 
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• 

Officers with King’ 
Commissions 

British other ranks 

Indian Officers with 
Viceroy’s Com- 
missions 

Indian other ranks 

Clerks and other 
civilians 

m 

u* 

a 

o 

O 

P=( 

Indian reservists 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

Combatant Services (includes 





f 1 




Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 









Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 









Service and Tank Corps) 

4,012 

54,570 

3,174 

1,21,718 

(a) 

19,280 

32,905 

II 

Stafl (inclusive of personnel of 









Administrative Services) 

550 

476 

14 

129 

1,345 

507 


III 

Training Establishments (in- 

o 








elusive of personnel of De- 









partmental Corps) 

104 

132 

14 

90 

61 

608 


IV 

Educational Establishments 

65 

154 

55 

70 


399 


V 

Indian Army Service Corps 

» 








(Numbers taken after deduct- 









ing the numbers included 









in item II) 

386 

769 

278 

13,403 

1,288 

5,681 

4,611 

VI 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps 









(Numbers taken after deduct- 









ino the numbers included in 


1 







Item II) 

81 

561 

0 

1,128 

540 

191 

85 

VII 

Medical Services (Numbers 









tab cn after deducting the num- 









bers included in item II) 

860 

802 

623 

3,427 

1 

4,707 

5,300 


Veterinary Services (Numbers 









taken after deducting the 









numbers included in item 









11) 

44 

4 

105 

500 

40 

90 

77 

IX 

Eemount Services (Numbers 









taken after deducting the num- 









bers included in itemjl) 

26 

18 

3 

14o 

298 

2,Glo 


X 

Miscellaneous Establishments 









(inclusive of Military 









Accounts Department) 

323 

155 

138 

586 

4j3GS 

2,173 


XI* 

Auxiliary and Territorial 









Forces (Permanent Fstab- 









lishments) 

127 

250 



lo 




Total 

6,578 

57,903 

4,410 

i 1,42,250 

8,331 

30,159 

43,207 


Book 


(a) 

* For a record of the services of 
of 1920, p 152. et seq 


the Indian Army m the War, see The Indian Vear 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are helng prepared at the standa^rd rate of li 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 6d per rupee 

nature of such expenditure being indicated in ^s a rule, the receipts collected by the va 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- rjoug departments are not set off against e\- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure This penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from shown separatelj on the receipts side of the 
India Erom the Ist April 1920 to the Slst budcet This is esnccially the case with the 


March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis of the rate of 2s per rupee for the con amount to considerable sums 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur no ex 
rupees From the 1st April 1927 the accounts ’ penditure for Military purposes 
Sttjimary of Deftnoe Expendituiie (Gross ) 

Table 1 



Defence Services — Effective 
Defence Services — Non effective 
Defence Reserve Eund . . 


Notes — (i) This summary includes the 1 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included ] 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt services 


1931-32 

1932-33 

Closed 

Revised 

Accounts 

Estimates 

1 Rupees (000 s omitted 

46,15,05 

42,07,70 

8,70,45 

1,03,22 

8,51,08 

65.88,74 

60,58,78 



41,96,58 

8,55,09 


(2) All Expenditure for Mlbtary purposes 
Incurred in the United Ejngdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures 


« ANAI1T8IS OF Defence Expendittoe 

1 The following table gives the main items of Amp Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately — 

Table 2 



1931-82 


1932-83 


Revised 

Estimates 


INBIA 

Standing Army 

(1) Effective Services 
Fighting Services 
Administrative services 
Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 
Special'Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services 

Non-effective charges , 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Effective . . 

Foyal Atr Force 
Effective 

Non-effective 

To‘al India 

EffectUe . . . ! 

^lOn-cffective , 



34,95,39 

3,56,97 


32,36,32 

3,53,03 


1933-34 


Budget 

Estimates 


13,79,67 

6,11,95 

2.18,93 

1,85,73 

4,04,51 

8 

1,98,25 


29,99,12 

3,51,37 

68,39 


31,63,23 

3,51,69 


Total 


38,52,36 
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Table 2 — contd 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Closed 

Revised 

Budget 

Accounts 

Estimates 

Estimates 


England. 

1, Standing Army 

(1) Effective Services 

Fighting Services 

Administrative Services 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 


(Rupees 


OOO’s omitted) 


3,24,48 

42,42 

24,22 

11,77 

40,67 


Special Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 


(2) Non-effective Services . 

B Boyal Air Force ^ 

Effective 

Non effective . » 

Total England 
Total Army Expenditure 
Effective 
Non-effective 

Grand Total 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India pf these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Estabhshments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc The expenditure on non 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities 


89,45 


5,33,01 


4,91,17 


12,55,33 


42,61,37 

8,46,32 


51,07,69 


11,02,59 


38,48,40 

8,43,54 


46,91,94 


61,40 

3,10 


10,88,68 


37,57,64 
8 45,96 


46,03,63 


Although a sum of Rs 460 millions only 
as been allotted in the Budget for 1933-34 to 
leet the net expenditure on Military Sen ires 
,3 505 1 millions (including receipts) will be 

irailable for expenditure under the heading 
Military Services” made up of Rs 391 9 millions 
ir expenditure in India and Rs 113 2 mllhon'i 
I England 

The gross working expenses of military estab 
BhmentB, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
irms, army clothing factories, and storage 
epots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
aanical transport workshops arc included in 
lie Budget 
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East Ind'tc'i Squadton 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON 


Since 1903 n squadron of tlie Rojnl 
known as the East Indies Squadron, Ins been 
maintained In Indian wat''r° It ins natu- 
rally \aricd in strength from time to time 
In t903 ibt squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller c-uisers and four sloops 
or gunboats In 1900, It consisted of two sc 
cond class and two third c'ass cruisers, and re- 
mained at this streneth until 1910 when one 
second class truis“r was withdrawn and two 
smaller aesscls substituted, and tlirce cruiser® 
were lent from the Mediterranean to a'^lsl 
in the siippres'icn of tlie arms tratllc in flic 
Gulf Bj 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had cnnsldi r.ibb improved The 
battleslilp ‘"'iflsiire had taken the place of tlio 
second cla‘s ember which had beep flae’hip, 
and anotlier, E''cond class cnircr replaced tlir 
Perseus 

The pro ent composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (fourth Gruber Squadron) 
Is as follows — 

" Hawkins " (I lap), Gruber 9, POO teas 

" 1 mcralil," Crul'er, 7,5'>0 tons, "Etiterprl c" 
7,'i50 tons sinojis “ I iipin,' Cnil er 7 'aO 
Sloops "I olkf stone,” '‘lowfj,’' " Slioriliani” 
and “Bldclord,” 


India contributes ilOO 000 a vear toward- naval ixpcndltiirc and ajiprovlmatelv £3,000 a vear 
on account of mdian Transport Service performed bv the Admlraltv, and abo maintain- the Bojal 
Indian Marine as a >>aval Service 


India’s Marine Expenditure / 

Since 1809 India has paid a contribution of varvlnp amounts to the Imperial Government 
in conalderatioD of services performed bj the llojal -Vavy Under cxbtliip arrangements 
which date from 139U-7 the subsidj ol £100,000 a vear b t’aid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of th- East India Squadron which may not be cmplovcd bevond prescribed limits except 
with the consent of the Government of India The expenditure amounts to ncarlj £400,000 
annually 

The question of a now distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial ^aval defence was 
discu'sed at the Imperial Conference In London In October — ^ovcmber 1920 The matter appeared 
to bo one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed 

The Iloval Indian Marine has been reorganized as to form the nucleus of the Indian Xaw 
It consists 01 a Depot Slup 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Surv e\ vcs-cl A llflli sloop Is under 
oonstruction in England and w ill replace one of the Patrol v e‘:sels 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces Its 
origin so far back as 1012 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that It was 
noccsiary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and scttlc- 
mEnti! from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseandcr 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1012 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
stremrths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service 


The periods and titles have been as follows — 
Hon E I Co ’s Marine 1612 — 1081 

Bombay „ 1086— 183( 

Indian Navy „ 1830—186,: 

Bombay Marine 1863 — 187) 

H M Indian Marine 1877 — 1895 

Roy al Indian Marine 1892, Present day 
The Marine has always been most closeb 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 whet 
ilia E India Co took over Bombay, Captaii 
loung of the Marine was appointed Dcputi 
Governor From then until 1877 the Marim 
Was under the Government of Bombay, am 
f 1 1 from that date all the Marine Es 
tabliMments were amalgamated into an Im 
penal Marine under the Government of India 
Bombay has contmued to be the headquarter 
and the official residence of the Director 


* War Service of the Marine 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Const of India 1744 Mar with Irancc cap- 
ture of Chandcrnagorc, and French ship In- 
dlenne In 1766 Capture of Castle of Glicrin 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah Latter 
part ol the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutcli, Capture ol Pondicherry, 
Crincomalcc, Jafnapatara, Colombo, etc 
1801 Egvptlan campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie 1803 Mar with France 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture ol French 
ship in Fort Louis Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasml Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf 1811 Conquest of 
Tara 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
3ambar 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Severndroog 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture q! Mocha 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-AIi Arabs 1824-26 First 
Burma M’ar 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi 1838 Capture of Aden 
1840-42 Mar in China 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad 
1845-46 Maori war in Kew Zealand 1848-49 
War ID Punjab, siege of Mooltan 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassem, Prome and Pegu 1855 Persian 
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iWar, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz 1856-57 War in China 1857-59 
Ihe Indian Mutiny 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Ports, Patshan and Pekm 1871 Ahys- 
sinian War 1882 Figyptian Campaign 1885 
Egyptian Campaign 1885 Third Burma War 
1889 Chm-Lshai E'rpedition 1896 buakm 
Exncdition 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Momhassa ji, Africa 1809-1902 S African 
War 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion In China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“ DUFFERIX,” “ HAKDINdE,” “ NORTHBROOK,” 

“ Lawrence,” " Dalhohsie ” and '■ Minto ” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi 
liary Cruisers Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian 8ta Fleets 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num 
hers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re 
spectively for these and other duties 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlcnd Water Transport which controlled aid 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit ^ 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties 

Retired Royal Indian Marino Officers were 
employed on naval ^transport dutie® m Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in Prance 


Service m the War 1914-18 —The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, pla 3 'ed a verj 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
T 5^ These are set out in detail m the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier edition' 
(7 » P 202 el sea ) 


X. Peorganisation Schemes —After the War 
tno Government of India asked Admiral of the 
llect Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
TO draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunatelj too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not he accepted 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the RIM w as not included m 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the RIM should be reorganised 
as a combatant service The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R I M , to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment 

The RIM then fell upon hard times, money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R I M ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
thmk that if they had to pay they w'ould hke 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with onlv the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard 

A Combatant Service — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw - 
linsoD, in his capacity of Mmister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Rojal Navy The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament 

To effect the change in the title it was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to be passed in the I egislativ e 
Assemblv and Council of State in India The 
Bill was introduced in Februarj' 1928, when 
the Government were defeated by one vote, 
the defeat being caused, not bj the fact that 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navj, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand 
Other members v oted against the Bill on prin- 
ciple, as they considered that both Annj and 
Navy should be directlv controlled by the 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were prepared to vote against 
anv Gov ernment Bill w hich might bo introduced 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
as It was feared that the defeat might put an 
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end (o the rcorgiinisation The Go\crnmcn(, 
ho^^oveT, decided that tlic rcorgani'^ itlon ahonld 
continue on tlie origiml lines, cxeejit that tlic 
title could not ho altered, and tint tlio 8er\ico 
avould have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct " Articles of tVar ” based on 
the Ifaaal Discipline Acts 

In 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Adnnraltj, IDs l\Iajcst> the King ajiproacd of 
the change in uniform of olheers to that of the 
Rojal Naaj, uith the c\ccption of the buttons 


of the 11 I M , Mlileh l>ear the Star of India 
as a distlmtlM marl , and al<o of the tljlng in 
HIM «iilps of the W hit*- I’cnnuit and the 
While I naign of the lloj il ^a^^ 'ihc IMiit'' 
Dnslgn uas hoisted for the flr-’ttlmc on Arinin 
ticc Dij, ^o\cmhcr 11th, 1928 

Tlic Indian MaTlne is now reorganised as one 
of the flgliling forces of the Lmpirc under the 
comm ind of a I lag OITictr on the ictiac II t 
of the Jlojal Naaj Its duties arc purclj 
nasal and its personnel are trained for scar 


Pcrbonncl, 1034 

III sDouAiiTniR St Dr 


Flag Officer Commanding, Iloj il Indian 
Marine and P S 1 O , Last Indies 

Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of the 11 1 M Docks ard 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Doekjard 
Squadron Gunnery Oflicer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockj ard 
1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

Jlarine Store Officer 

Financial Adaiscr to the Flag Officer Comdg 
BIM 

Chief Superintendent to the Flag Officer Comdg 
HIM 


Vice- Idin ral Sir II 1’ Wnlw \ n, K r - r , c n , 
pso 

I’ajniasfer Captain L A Tollej, P s 
Lieut II Morland, i I JI 


Captain A G Maiindn II t T ar 
Commander II L Daais, n ir ai 
Commander J N Metcalfe, 0 ii i ,PSC,I I Jf 

Lieut -Comdr St J A D Garniss, r 1 M 
Engineer Captain W M Collins,! lU 

Engineer Commander M llitliardson, 11 1 si 

Engineer Lieut -Comdr G W Undcrdoain, K t )i 
Engineer Comman lor M Ilichardson, n i si 

C Kajagopala Aijnr, Esq , si n t 

< 

Y G Bose, Esq 


<1 

MARINE TRANSPORT STAI-F 

Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay Commander C 11 Bojkclt, n 1 ai 

Asst Marino Transport Officer, 1st Grade Lieut -Comdr H C Beauchamp, l> I Si 

Marine Transport Officer, Karachi Lieut Comdr B B Caws, nisi 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS 

Constructor W G J Irnneis, Lsq 

Assistant Censtuctor E J Underhaj, Esq 

Eiectncal Engineer JT T Patterson, Esq 

Assistant Marine Store Officer JAB Hawes, Esq , (on leave) 


Orrionns 


Captains 

9 

Commanders 

15 

Lieutenant-Commanders, 

Lieutenants, 

and Sub Lieutenants 

44 

Engineer Captain 

1 

Engineer Commanders 

13 


Engineer Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engmeer-Sub 
Lieutenants 

WARUiNX OFFICLRS 
Gunners and Boatswains 
M arrant Writers 


So 
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Petty Officeks and Men 


Who are mostlj recruited from the Eatnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency and the 
Pnniab 

Ships 


Sloop Minesweeping 

H M I 

S Clive 

2,050 tons 

1,700 Horse Power 

Sloop 


Cornwallis 

1,290 „ 

2,500 

Sloop Mmesweepmg 

9t 

Hmdustan 

1,190 „ 

2,000 S H P 

Sloop Minesweeping,. 

l> 

Lawrence 

1,225 „ 

1,900 Horse Power 

Surveying Vessel 


Investigator 

1,172 „ 

i.eoo 

^epot Ship 

>9 

Dalhousie 

1.960 „ 


Patrol Vessel 

99 

Pathan 

695 „ 

3,a00 S H P 



Baluchi 

682 „ 

3,500 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of mmesweepmg and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towmg tugs, distributed at Bombay Calcutta, and Karachi 


Dockyards 

There were two Koyal Indian Marine Dock* 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important The one_ at Cal- 
cutta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories 


Medical Staff 

Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Major J T Sunson, 
MB ,S AMO 

Officer-in-Charge, Docl.yard Dispensary , Captain 
J B D’Souza, M B E , I M D 

R I M Warrant Officers 


Officer in charge, Dockyard 
Gunner, P 0 Haran E I m 
Boalsuam of the Docl yard, 
Lovett, M B E , K I M 


Police Force, 

o 

Boatswain A H 


Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appomtments In 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marme, and in 
the E I M Dockyard, the foUowmg appoint- 
ments under the Government of |?^a. 
Commerce Department, are held by the ofiucers 
of the Eoyal Indian Marme — 

Bombay 


Pnndpal OfiBcer, Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay DisWict, 
Principal Engmeer and Ship Surveyor, .mu, 
3rd and 4th Engmeers and Ship Surveyor 


CALCUTTA 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marme Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District , Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineeis and Ship Surveyors 

Madeas 

Principal OfiBcer, Mercantile Marme Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 

Bukma 

Principal OfiBcer, Mercantile Marme Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, .Mer- 
cantile Marme Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon 

Kaeachi 

Prmcipal Officer, Mercantile Marme Depart 
ment, Karachi District 

Aden 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District 

Chittagong 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 

Poet Blaie, 

Engineer and Harbour Master 
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Agriculture 


As crop* depend on the existence of plant, 
food and moisture m the soil, so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
• by the climate tend to the established of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
Bet of conditions 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try The mam factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Ehanf 
or Monsoon and the Rabioi Winter Season each 
bearmg its own distmclive crops Between early 
June and October abundant rams fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January The south of the Benmsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N -E monsoon , here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of considerable Importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
IS not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz , 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
Intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation Is very rapid Heavy ramfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many ad^antages m hot 
countries 

Soils — ^Four mam soil types can be recog- 
nised m India, viz , (1) the Bed soils derived 
from rocks of the Archaian system which charac 
tense Madras, Mysore and the South East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
H^de^abad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or reffur soils which 
o\ cr-lle the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Pro\mces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
kliand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important (3) Tlie great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract In India as well as the most extensive, 
niainlv the Indo Gangetlc Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Bajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
lateritc soils whicli form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend tlirough East Bengal 
Into Asjam and Burmah 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
case of cultivation and rapid response to Irriga- 
tion and manuring, broadlj speaking there 


arc few soils in the world more suited to inten 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings , of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment — 
India IS a country of small holdings and the com 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Large 
holdmgs are practically unknown, and are mainly 
conUned to the planting industnes Earmmg is 
carried on with a minimum of capital there 
being practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
or implements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness is heavy and the interest on loans 
high Great progress has been made by the 
CO operative credit movement during the last 
twenty years There are now 04,187 Co opera 
tive Credit Societies in India with some 
4,182,000 members and a workmg capital 
exceeding 90 crores of rupees Not only have 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
cultivator but they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit is only valuable 
if applied to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift 

Equipment — Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district ns 
well as depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances The best types in common 
use are capable of handhng what would be consi 
dered as light single-horse implements in Europe 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the gram at harvest His implements being 
few, a cultivator’s bullocks form by far the most 
important item of his movable property 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usuallv tipped with Iron points, and 
there is a great similanty in their shape and 
general design The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the last few years and 
many hundred thousands are now in use The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the narrow 
and roller , and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are tl e only Im 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 

On black cotton soils the commonest im 
plement is the bahliar, a simple form of broad 
shape plough Seed drills and drill hoes are 
in use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed Is either broadcasted or ploughed in 
Hand implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best Imown of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use his feet in 
dlggmg, and the Ihurpi or small hand hoe 
Of harvesting machinery there is none , grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind Simple reapers and winnow- 
ers are slowly coming into use in the wheat 
tracts The larger iron ploughs are now a 
familiar sight in certain black soil areas and the 
use of other improved Implements Is growing. 
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Even motor tractor ploughs are no'w estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaimmg land from deep- 
rooted grasses 

Cultivation — Cultivation at its best Is 
oistinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement 
As m any other country success m agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
dependmg largely as it does on thrift and 
industry In most places considermg the 
large population cultivation is none too good 
Agriculture suffer" through lack of organiza- 
tion and eqmpment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of mheritance both perpetuate 
and mtensify this evil Very definite attempts 
are now bemg made in several provmces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdmgs 
but the process is necessarily slow Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages Tlie need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-viUages are 
now spnngmg up in many places 
For Sabi crops winch demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mamly 
of repeated treatments with the mdigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the BaUiar) which 
seraes the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combmed with applications of the levelhng 
beam Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub soil wich is the aim of all dry-fann- 
operations For Ehanf crops the prepara- 
tion IS much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay Interculture is usually inadequate 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crops hke sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc Seeding 
IS either done broadcast or by drilling behmd a 
wooden plough or drill Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intprcultivation is generally too superficialJ 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is nttle waste involved 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but bemg uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
stram on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostermg, is an 1 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture 

Irrigation — ^The concentration of the prm- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which IS not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops 
^ome other crops, e g , Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
jag With adequate irrigalaon the yield from 
the principal gram crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colons 
barren desert has become fertile land The 
Indian canal system is by far the largest in the 
world and already irrigates 32 miUion acres 
of crops annually Tlie area will be increased 
shortly to 40 mUlion acres when works under 
construction are completed and, when the 


various new canals are developed fully, will 
probably reach 50 million acres The protects e 
effect of the canals in many areas is no less 
Important than the enhanced yneld Protectn e 
irrigation w orks hat e made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious In many districts The 
Indian canals are of two types — ^perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers , 
the inundation canals run only when the nvers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behmd great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed sy'stems 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some 
what in different parts of India , rates are also 
lower when tlie water has to be lifted than 
when fiow irrigation is given 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
m India — if not in the world The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world, the Wilson Dam at Bhandardan, 
impoundmg 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Smd across the Indus irrigate" 
a desert whose area far e\ceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engmeers 

Irrigation from Wells — About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from liftmg water from wells ranging m 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Then 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owmg to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasmg cost of their maintenance 


All Agricultural departments are now givmg 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
imderground water supphes, existmg wells being 
improved by bonng and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumpmg 
machmery 

Tank irrigation Is common m Central and 
Southern India Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
Often the mdirect effect of the tank m mim- 
tammg the sub soil water le\cl is as important 
as the duect irrigation 


Manures —Although the number of cattle 
namtamed in India is very high and indeed 
jscessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure This is partly due to the small 
ose of beddmg, for which straw can ill be spared, 
ind to the keepmg of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
af village fuel Hence the snpplv of orgMic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
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whole aie fairly good, mixed cropping is com 
mon The pBincipil pulses arc Arhar {Cajaniis 
indiciis), gram {Cicrr onchimMi). "'arious species 
of PMseolus and Pisum Eeference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modem 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil seed crop m Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent in other proilnces and an import 
ant article of export 

Hxports groundnuts in 1033 amounted to 

587.000 tons nearli treble preu ar ai er ige The 
total crop for season 1032 33 u as estim ited at 

3.007.000 tons That of the current jear is 
forecasted as 3,235,000 tons 

Cotton — ^Is one of the most important 
commercial crops m India and despite the sharp 
fall both m quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw cotton 11 as second th« in list oi 
exports for 1932 33 Normallj the cotton crop 
covers some 28 million acres with a jield of 
some 51 to 6 million hales Uecently as a 
result of low prices the area has contracted 
to 231 million acres in 1933 34 estimated to 
produce 4,633,000 in the fourth spt-'ial fore 
cast but the ginning returns to date indicate 
a crop 5J- million bales Indian mills now 
consume annually about 2.300,000 bales of i 
Indian cotton and at present some 300,000 
bales per annum of imported cotton (Egj ptian, 
Sudan and African) of a staple longer than is 
produced in India The principal export is 
of short staple cotton of staple but there is 
also in normal years an export of Indian medium 
I' to 1^3^'stapie cottons such as Puiijah/Amcncan 
and Karunganm The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
approximately million acres There is no 
Indian cotton belt , Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hyderabad, Baroda, aiadras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces all have important cot- 
ton tracts producing distinct tj pcs Sou mg and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former i 
extending from Jlay to December m different ! 
parts of the country and the latter from October ' 
to Ma> and June Yields varv greatly m the j 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs of gmned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
m the poorest unimgated tracts 60 lbs per acre 
IS a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanlmessof 
the short-staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Pactones Act the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act the C P Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras vcommercial crops) Slarket 
Act have all been passed af tl.t instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check the 
abuse of adulteration and promote better market- 
ing Agncultural Departments have continued 
their campaign of cotton improvement and, 
apart from improvements m methods of 
cultivation 

Exports — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending Mareh slst) were as follows 
m thousands oi bales of 400 lbs each) — 


Countries 

1928 

20 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1931- 

32 

( 1932- 
1 33 

United 

Kingdom 

241 


■1 


It, 7 

Sthcr parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire 

7 


1 


i 

J ipan 

1,010 

1,C40 

1,086 

0 

00 

1,035 

Itily 

384 

393 

302 

183 

150 

Prance 

204 

53 

232 

81 

124 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
Hong 
ICoiig.etc ) 

404 

556 

GOG 

480 

134 

Belgium 

347 

341 

217 

121 

123 

bpain 

70 

80 

106 

45 

52 

Germany 

324 

344 

309 

166 

152 

Other 

1 countries 

115 

17b 

121 

85 

64 


Total exports from the six principal port 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Tuticonn, Calcutta 
and Rangoon) for the cotton season ending 
August Slst, 1932, totalled 1,606,739 bales 
as compared to 3,728,265 bales in 1931 and 
3,959,849 bales in 1930 

Sugarcane — India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor 
tant sugarcane growing countries m the world, 
the area under the crop being above 3 million 
acres Tlie crop is mostly grown in the sub 
montane tracts of Korthcru India The indigen 
ous hard, thin, low sucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes of high 
quality mamlv the productions of the Imperial 
bugnreme Breeding Station, Coimbatore The 
latest actual returns show an area under improved 
vancities of cane of 1,064,000 acres m 1930 31 
of which 6,78,000 acres was in the United Prov in- 
ces It IS now behoved that 111 Korthern India 
about half the cane area is occupied with these 
seedlings and the effect of this advance is 
clear from the fact that though the area under 
sugarcane for 1932 33 is a record it only exceeds 
the 5 year average by 21 per cent (3,305,000 acres) 
hut the yield (4,651,000 tons expressed as pur) 
IS an increase of 55 per cent IVith the grant of 
protection by the nassing of the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act 1932 a definite incentive to the 
increase in sugar production by modern methods 
has been given and it is estimated that modem 
factories will produce some 676,000 tons in 
1933 34 There has also been a con- 
siderable reviv'al of the indigenous lhandmn 
open pan process of sugar making Imports 
of sugar from foreign countries for 1933 34 
are estimated at some 300,000 tons as 
compared to 901,000 in 1930 31 the fall is 
partly due to lower purchasing power resulting 
from the fall in price of agricultural commodities, 
partly to the abundant supply of cheap gnr 
and partly to increased Indian production 
of sugar Sugar production has been stimula- 
ted n recent years by the protection given to 
sugar manufacture 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops tlumselvea arc 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area 
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Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is tluis groirn chlellj in Jitngnl, Biliar, 
the United I’roMiiccs and (lie Ctiilrnl Pro 
Ninces Tlie crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and tlio common lariotlts are of a 
mueh shorter habit of growtli tlian those of 
Europe Tt 0 1 icld \ arics grcatl j from praetlrallj 
nofhlric up t/) ’>00 or 000 Ihs of send pfrarre 
In 1032 '13 tills crop occuiiltd J ,230 OOO acres 
and jioldcd 403,000 tons As roecntlj ns 
192") 20 production was csllinatrd at OOftOOti 
tons and prior to 101 f tlio linseed area had 
roaclicd 6 million acres wllli a iltld of (130,000 
tons Indiiii linseed is of high qnalltj and 
commands a premium in I iiropcan marl cts 

Exports during 1933 34 haac ngiin readied the 
pro wnr aacragi being aiiiiroxiniatih lOO.OOOtons 
of which die Lnitrd Kingdom took the largest 
share 'J Ids is hirgth the rciiilt of the • Ottaaaa ’ 
Prcfercnc I’lrcs ha\e iniproaed and Indian 
linseed hnaing re C'tahhshed its dominant jk>s1 
tion in the English marl ct an mere ise In pro 
ductlon is expested 

Sesamum or (Gingcll>) Is grown mosth 
In Peninsular India a^ an autumn or aaliiltr 
crop About 10 per cent of the production is 
e-rported and the rest consumed locally 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Nortlicrn India 
where they grow freelv and attain a fair state 
of deaolopmcnt The area under rate and 
Sfustard, including an estlni ited figure for 
the are a grown mixed with other is about 
Gi to 7 million acres annually production In 
1932 33, was estimated at 1,025,000 tons of 
which 115,000 tons wen exported e marktd 
improaemont in the prc\ 10 ns x car though still 
below thoaxerage Scveril spctlcs aregroxxn 
and there are numorons local x irlctks A large 
portion of the crop is crushed locailx for 
domestic consumption 

Jute — Xxvo varieties of the plant are culti 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and oiltonu® 
Into groxvmg is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, BUiar and Orissa The 
crop requires a rich moist soil Oxxing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit oxery xenr 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure The crop 
is rather dehcate when young, but once estab- 
lished reqmres no attention, and groxxs to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water After 
about three weeas submersion the fibre is 
remoxed by washing and beating The area 
under Jute in 1932 xvas estimated at 2,143 000 
acres as compared to 1,862 000 in the previous 
year, the production was estimated at 7,097,000 
bales as compared to 5,507,000 bales in 1931 

EAports in 1933-34 have shown a distinct 
recovery on both 1931-32 and 1932 33 hut care is 
still necessary to avoid over-production In 1930 
the area under yute was estimated at 3,492,000 
acres and the yield at 11,205,000 bales 

Tobacco IS grown here and there all over 
the country cliieUy, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma Of txvo vane 
ties cultivated Ntcoliana Tabacum is by far the 
most common Maximum crops are obtamed oo ! 


deep and moKt nlliixium soils and a high stan- 
dard of eiiltlx itiori Intlullng liberal manuring 
Is nrce-“arx The crop Is oii*y I'lilfd to rmnll 
(loldings xxliprc latioi.r Is plrntlfiil ns tin ntlcn 
ticn ULCt-snrx for it) prop* r ciiltlxatloii is very 
great I he seed is g< riniiiifed In Feed hoJ', 
ind the yoiiiu plan's are transplanted wlrn 
a few Inclits iil„h, gnat care iielng taleii t> 
shield them from the pun 'llie crop Is very 
carefully xxteiled and hoed It h topped after 
attaining a height of s ix, 2 ft , nad all fliicki rs 
arc remoxed ] *it crop ripens from February 
onxvards and Is eiit Just before trie leaxe- 
hecoini brittle 'Jlie greater part of the tobacco 
groxxai In India Is Inftridtd for llooltih smoking 
and Is roar-e ami h'axy In flax our lighter 
kinds are nl 0 pro liiced for cigar and cigarette 
mnnufnrture of sctiit xc irs there has been 
lmpo'-*ant dexelopineiit in the prodiittlon, In 
commercial quantities, of better qualltx 
cigarette tobacco both In 'Sfadras and In 
Bihar India exi'orts aixmt 29 million lbs of 
iininanufaetiired tobacco annually of which 
about 15 per cent goc-, to the Unitul Kingdom 
This tradi though a sm ill proportion of Indian 
production (which Is cntiimted at 000,000 tons 
per annum from an area of 1 3 million acres) 
(t is xxorfh a croro of rupees nnntiilly oxen at 
present prices 

Livestock — 'llio llxcsloek population of 
British India roiisists inalnlx of about 23 
million cattle 31 million hulfaloos 25 million 
sheep, 15 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys, n»id in the 51 Indhn States 
for xxlilch figures arc axnllnble, there arc IIS 
million calth and biilfalocs, 2S million sheep 
ami goats, l million horses, mules ami donkeys 
and half a million camels lor dr night pur 
poses cattle arc inilnlx used cxcnxxhori, though 
ipalo buffalo are important as draught anlniaK 
In the rice tracts and damper parts of the eountry 
Horses and imilei, arc practlcallx nexcr used for 
agricultural purposes, lor dalrx purposes, the 
^ulfalo Is ImporEant, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
aboxo that In cow’s milk The best known 
breeds arc the Hurra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jatlerabadl buffaloes of Kathlaxxar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to ox or 00 per cent of tlie 
luiman population The spread of cultixation 
lias diminished tlio grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
aro small, III fed and Inofflcicnt Nox crthcless 
tlio best Indian breeds liave many merits Of 
tho draught types tlio best knoxxn breeds 
are tho Hissar Kellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Klierlgarh and Malvi 
tho Sahiwnl (Punyab), Glr (Kathlaxxar), 
Scindi and Hansi arc amongst the best milking 
broods On tlfo Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub ’ 
bulls and w here serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and In 
this xvay the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage Tho premium 
i bull system is also working xxell in some tracts 
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Cattle improvement is a slow process at the hest 
and tliough ^ start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour is essential There is no hraneh 
of agricultural improvement where the hnd 
owners of India could render greater service 

Dairying —Though httle noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India The annual cash 
value of dairy products has recently been 
estimated at over 800 ciores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over estimated Apart from liquid milk 
the best knovra products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi During recent 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be bmlt 
up m other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
Imt in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated 


Gov ernment of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairj iiig at Banualorc 
where students are given 2 vear courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensiv e industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 

I which IS essential for the dev elopment of dnirv in"- 
I as a village industry This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
j Agricultural Kesearch 

I Reference is made, use where to the principal 
' grants made bj the Council for the promotion 
lof Veterinary Science and impiovement of 
animal husbandry 

It IS sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development nroceeds a better balance 
between crop production and auimal industry 
IS needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feedmg of Dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance 
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AgnculturalProgress — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
tor a separate Department of Agriculture Dit 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their mastei^y 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually Dr J A Voelker, 
insulting Chemist to the Roval Agricultural 
bocicty, was invited to visit India and his 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
^as appointed Provincial Departments mainlv 
concerned themselves at first wath agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
Sa'dapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
m 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 , there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultivral improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed Of these 
the earliest were Slollison in Bombay 
subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
H^^ber and Benson in Madras, Hayunan in the 
united Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab 
in 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed bv an 
imperial Entomologist in 1903 The present 
departments of igriculture, however, ow e their 1 
C'vistcpco to the foresignt and energy of Lord I 


Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905 That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa completelv 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Jlr Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
I preferably connected with scientific research 
j The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906 Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provancial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibiiity for central research Institutions 
and for certain matters connected wnth the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals Tlic 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebrecding 
Farm at Kamal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute Provancial Governments liave 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments The total nett ex- 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually , 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs, 
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Panllcl dc\cIopmcnts took place In the 
nroalsion made tor inattcrB connected nun 
animal he iltli The now w orld-famous Imperial 
Institute of Vetennarj llescarcn at JIuktcRar 
started in 1893 ns a modest lull Inboratoiy for 
rescarcli on rinderpest It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also 
protective sera and vaccines o£ 
inillion doses are issued annually Civil 

Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under tlic control of the Inspector 
General The departraents were completely 
provincialised m 1919, the Go^rnment of India 
continuing to finance and control the Jlu^csar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly) 

Recent Progress —As now constituted, the 
Agricultural Departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
phcation of science to agriculture into the v lUage 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of improved seed, methods, Implements 
and manures is shoi^n under the cultivators 
own conditions Intermediate linKS in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demoiw 
tration and seed farms and seed stores Iho 
ascertained results of the work of the agrlcul 
tural department are striking enough More 
than 13 milUon acres arc known to be under im 
proved crops — the further area due to natural 


spread is Indctcrmiiiablc Improved melliods of 
cultivation and imniiniigarf s(< u)Jlv sprciding, 
work IS in progress on most of tiie inijor crops 
and each >car brings new triumphs 'Jhe 
present position Ins been aiitliorititivc reviewed 
by tlie Roval Commission on Igriculture 
which reported in 1928 Recognising liow 
much Ins already been done in tlie 20 j ears since 
the 'igriciiltiinl departments w ere treated, the 
Commission also emiilmslscd the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention The ngncnltiiril dc 
partments having show n that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result At no time 
has there been a greater need for co ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri 
cultural problems Onlv bv increased efficiency 
can in Indi v meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in cveess of effective dennnd 
The Government of India has recently pro 
vided the Imperial Council of Agriculture 
Research with funds for the formation of an 
Agridiltiiral Jfaikctlng Branch and for the 
appointment of an Bvpcrt Adviser inJfarkCiing 
who will advise and collaborate with the 
Provincial officers wl.irh arc being appointed in 
sever il provinces 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture st'itcd tint the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise They had 
tound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departraents themselves 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, gmde and co ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries It would make arrangements for 
tlie training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
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veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
h.' the Imperial Agricultural Depirtmcnt 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non lapsing fund of Rs 60 lakhs to which addi 
t!ons should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit Its Chairman should 
be an evpericnced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty 
SIX members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole time members Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and live would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Elnance Committee and sub com- 
mittees A provincial committee should be 
established m each major province to work in 
close co operation with it The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and w hole time members of the Research 
Council, his , administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole time Director of the I’usa 
Institute 
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Advisers Mr B C Burt, GIB, MBE, 
IAS, Colonel A Olver, C B , C TM G , B B. C 
V S , and the Secretary — Bai Sahib MaliL 
Charan Das, I S S 

The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculural and/or Veterinary 
Departments in the contributing States, the 
Chief Agricultural Officer, Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
m India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
States Railways as cx officio members together 
with the following nonunated or elected 
members — 

liepTesentaiives of the Provincial VclennaTii 
Departments — Mr P T Saunders, nominated 
5?" of Madras, Mr E S 

Parbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay, Mr P J Kerr, nominated by the 
Government of Bpgal , Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Niaz Muhammad Khan, nonunated by the 
Goi ernment of the UP, Mr T F Ouirkc 
nominated by the Government of the Punjab’ 
^ Mitchell, nominated by the Govem- 

B Rdey, nomSd 
b> the Government of B & 0 , Major R F 
nominated by the Governmentof C P , — 
Mr Guru Praaanna Sen, nominated bv the 
Government of Assam, Mr S I A Sluh 
nominated by the Government of N W P F ’ 

^ Reprcsentafms ofthcInter-Omversily Board — 

Chemistry, Dac^ Unfversitj Dr ?T£lamm 
Professor, Presidency College. Madras 

Public Service Commission. (India) ’ 

AgriciUtural Officer, Baluchistan ^ 

Olfg Inspector General of Forests ^ ^ ® ^ S , 
Mian Research Puna 

^SpZ‘SS ‘LftrOSTfr™' » 

indDr S b Aehr^Bl?Dflc s®"“^^^"' ^ ^ ^ > 
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are administered duect the Council 
permanent research institute of its own 
normal method of promoting agrtonlti 
\cterirary research is by means of 
grants to existing institutions Propo 
research come up for consideration in tv 
Under the first applications for gr 
pro\ incial institutions including the uni' 
are made by Locai or State Govei 
usually on the advice of the Proiincial 
tiiral Research Committees The 
whether or not a particular scheme 
without modification should rccciie 
depends largely on the extent to which 
general importance and on the extent t 
the proposals can bo co-ordinated with 
work already in progress The second 
is a natural corollary to the one just d( 
The Council through its Advisory and 
Committees reviews the progress and 
of work in agricultural and veterinary 
and frames schemes for the filling of li 
this process is continuous and is furthet 
by the recommendations of the Board 
culture in India andits Committees At 
the following standing committees 
Council are at work The Sugar Con 
the Fertilisers Committee, the Locust Con 
the Oil Crushing Industrv Committi 
Toint Committco of the Imperial Coi 
Agricultural Research and the Indian 
Cotton Committee, Animal Nutrition Con 
Dairiing Committee and the Cattle I 
Committee Sub Committees of the •» 
Board to deal with the detailed special P' 
arc set up from time to time as requii 

A valuable feature of the Council’s 

sation is its elasticity nndfortlnt reason 

certain definite principles laid down 
Governing Body arc followed m reg 
e«pcnditurc on research rigid rules liw 
avoided Actually the schemes financen 
Council fall into the following classes - 

, (a) Special all-India schemes oi r 
which call for a special central but not 
sarily permanent organisation and wm 
administered direct by the Council, c j , 
Technology and Locust Research Agiio 
Marketing and Statistical aspect of Field 
ments and Animal Husbandrj 

(ta) Scheme of research requiring tem 
expansion of the work of a central * 
institute, c 0 > the two sub seditions ar . 
for cane-breeding and economic Botany 
the Imperial Sugarcane expert and tiie i 
Economic Botanist respectiiely) 

(tit) Co ordinated schemes of reseu 
several provinces where grants in aia ^ 
for work to be carried out provincial J 
of a general scheme Examples 
in — • 

(a) The Rice research solionie lo ^ 
Bengal, U P , Burmali, B AO and A 

(ft) The Sugarcane testing \ 

(U P , Punjab, B & O . Bombay, Ki|J^ 
all collaborating with the Colnihaton- 
breedmg station) 

(c) Frmt Research y 

(d) Dry Farming Research, (Bombaj, 

and Hyderabad) 
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(k) Research schemes earned out by 
arrangement pin one province or State on i. 
problem of all-India importance or affecting 
several provmces 

As examples of this maj be mentioned — 
The experimental and demonstration sugar 
factory and training scheme in sugar technology 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cavrnpore, U P , the Bombaj Pruit-Storage and 


Transport scheme , the Madras Potato Breeding 
scheme 

Grants to Universities to enable research 
workers on the Universitj staff to expand 
existing research of agricultural importance 
or to develop the agricultural aspect of their 
on n research The folloning statement shows 
the schemes received from Universities or 
Colleges in India and approved bj the Council 
up to the end of 1933 — 


Statements showing schemes of -Igricultural and Vetermarv Research received from the 
Universities or Colleges in India and sanctioned bv the Council up to December 1932 


y'xmc of Vnw crsii\ j 

Schemes 

Amount 

sanctioned 

Dacca 

Re^carch work on soils and the nutrition of the rice plants 

Rs 


bv Dr T C Ghosh 

34,080 

Dacca 

Investigation of the organic constituents of Indian soils 


bv Prof T C Ghosh 

11,200 

Calcutta 

Research into properties of colloid soil constituents bj 



Dr T Mukherjeo 

14,100 

Calcutta 

Por statistical investigation on experimental errors in field 


trials b\ Prof P C Jlahnlanobis 

11,500 

Punjab 

Investigation on the “withcr-tip ’ of citrus trees bv 

Punjab 

Dr H C Chatidliuri 

Investigation on the relation between Physicochemical 

12,600 

properties and fertihtj of soils bv Dr S S Bhatnagar 
Research on the standardisation of Phv sieo chemical single 

8,300 

Punjab 

V ahio measurements most suitable for Indian soils bv 
Dr A R Pun 

13,500 


Punjab 

Research on the effect of ions on plant grow tli bj Dr S S 



Bhatnagar 

6,000 

Punjab 

Investigation of an electric method of Hv grometrv bv j 

3,600 


Prof J B Seth for 2 vears 

Madras 

Research in the cj t»logical studv of Indi in crop plants 

25,830 

Rav enshavi College, 

Rcstarcii on water Hjacinth by Prof Parija of Raveiishaw 

9,64b 

Cuttek 

College, Cuttack 

Agra College 

Research work on cereal rusts bv Dr Mehta of Agra 


College 

1,03,100 

Agra College 

Research work on investigation on Physiologic forms of 


wheat rusts by Dr Mehta of Agra College 

3,000 

Roj al Institute of Science, 

Research work on the Phjsiologv of rice plant of Prof 


Bombaj 

R H Dastiir 

10,800 

Indian Institute of Science, 

(i) Scheme for the preparation of cheap svmthetic manure 

4,950 

Bangalore 

from town refuse and waste materials 


(ii) Scheme for the extension of sewage farm investigation 



with special reference to Papaya and Plantain 
cultiv ation 

18,340 


(ill) ^Scheme for the extension of -v^ork on “qunliU” 
in crops 

5,400 

Vishwa Bharati* Institute' 

Development of methodology in rural reseaich 

18,750 

01 lluril Keconstruction, 
Srmelvet'in 



School of » Tropical Medi 

Research in systematic collection of medicmal plants and 

62,860 

_ cine, Calcutta 

studv of food poisons m India bv Col Chopra 

Allahabad* Agricultural 

Research on the’ composition of ihilk by Dr Sam Higgm- 

8,600 

Institute 

bottom 


10 


* Punds not yet allotted for these schemes 
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statement ahonlnR fresh sclicnif> oi AfirKultunl ind ^(t(rlmlrs flMt mli rerehtd from 
Umacrsilies or Colle^'cs in Indh and ipproMd bj the ImperMl Coiinril of Asrluilt iral Kesenreh 
during lost 


Kamc of Uiiiiersite 

‘'(hclIK 

j Amount 

] 

[ 

Bs 

Calcutta* 

Scheme for at disticil sliidir-, relating to Agriculfuril work 
m India Iw Prof P C Mali liaiiolii-' for IIm \rirs 
BO'carch w ork on the c ffe cts of inns on the grow th of plants 

10,000 

900 

Punjab 

b\ ])r S S Bh itn ig ir for 0 montlis 
line stlgations on the rtlilionsof Pli\ sico ( hniin ilfnetors 

Punjab* 


to the fertiiite of soib 1>\ Hr S S Bliitii.igar for se\tn 
months 

2,420 


Punjab* 

Inaestigation of the wither tij) of citrus trees be Hr H C 

2,200 

Ch HKiliurl for 1 months 

Lucknow ♦ 

Enquire into the Helniliithiasis of e attic, sheep iiid goats 
in the United Proeiiiecs be Prof G C Iliapar for 

25,400 


5 e cais 

Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore * 

Stude of tile coniiiosition and nutril ie ( \ ilue of milk of the 
cow , biidiio and goat for three eears 

50,5SS 


* I'unds not \ct illottcd lor tlic^c stlicnie-i 


The principal ■whole time research olTiccrs Entomologist at Locust Sub Station — Dr 
emplojcd under the Council arc — .KB Karandikar, rasni 

L\poTt AdMscr \gricultural Marketing — Mr Agricultural Statistician — Mr M Yaldvana 

A M Losingstone (I C A B Headquarters) 'than (I CAB Headquarters) 

Sugar Technologist — Mr B C Srnastaaa, I Chief 1 conomlst — Mr B D Kapoor (I C 
M Sc , Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, A B Ilcndqunrtcrs) 

Ca'vrnporc I following rcscirch schemes has c been 

Locust Bcsoarch Entomologist — Bao Sahib sanctioned bj the Goserning Bodj of the 
■y Bamchandra Bao, Karachi ) Imperial Council of Agricultural Bcsoarch 


STATEMEKP A —SCHEMES TO M'HICH THE IAIP1,BIAL COUXCIL 01’ VGBICUHUE VL 
BESE VBCH IS ALBli'ADY COADIIITED 

P\KT I SUCAU SciilMLS— (o) Bescarch Schemes 


1 

Serial I 
Ko 

' 

Description of sclicnic 

Sanctioned 

grant 

Ijxpeiidi 
ture to 
end of 
1933 34 

Balance 
to be 
spent 

B1M4KKS 



Bs 

Bs 

Bs 


1 

Construction and testing of improeed juice 





boiling bcl 

4,000 

3,000 

14 


2 

Lump sum grant to Shahjalianpiir Be 



search Station for a detailed e\amim 
tion of new seedlmg cane 

0,000 

6,000 



3 

Lump sum grants of Bs 8,000 each to 
United Proe mces, Bihar and Orissa ind 
Punjab Goeemments for experiments in 



1 





dcsignmg of a satisfactorj small power 
sugarcane crushing mill A further grant 






of Bs 6,000 sanctioned for the Punjab 

29,000 
(24,000 Bs 
5,000 extra 
grant to the 
Punjab ) 

r 29,000 




4 . 

1 

Bombaj Heccan Sugarcane Besearch 

Scheme 

Grant to Harcourt Butler Technological 

1,80,468 

3,41,532 


6,22,000 
(from 1931-32 
to 1935 36) 


5 





Institute, Caw-npore 

2,25,000 
(from 1930 31 
to 1934-35) 

1,65,000 

60,000 
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Papt I SiTGAK Schemes — (a) Research Schemes 





Expendi- 

Balance 

Serial 

Description of Scheme 

Sinctioncd 

ture upto 

to be 

Xo 

grant 

end ot 
1933 34 

spent 


Pejiaeks 


Scheme for the estahlishment of a Sugar 
cane Besearch Station m Bihar and 
Orissa and for the appointment of a 
Sugarcane Specialist 

Scheme for the establishment of a Sub- 
Station of the Coimbatore Imperial Su-| 
garcane Station at Kanial 

Scheme submitted bj the Imperial Jlycoloj 
gist, Pusa, for research on ‘ Mosaic 
and other Cane diseases at Pusa 


10 


11 


12 


Bengal Scheme for Sugarcane Crushing and 
Gur Boiling 


Rs 


*1,92,800 
(from 1931 32 
to 1936 37) 


82,000 
(from 1931-32 
to 1935 36) 


85,000 
from 1932-33 
to 1934 35) 

5,700 

(from 1930 31 
to 1932 33) 


Sugarcane Seedling Testing Station at| 
Dacca 

' Grant to the Mysore Durbar for breeding of j 
thick canes 

> 

Economic enquiry into the cost of pro 
duction of crops m the principal Sugar 
cane and cotton tracts in India 


13,100 
(from 1931 32 
to 1935 30) 

21,000 

(froml933 34) 


4,43,200 
j (from 1932 33 
• to 1935 30) 


Bs 


1,09,978 


43,970 


38,997 


5,652 


6,411 


5,900 


1,27,500 


13 ^Besearch on the genetics of Sugarcane at 
I the Imperial cane breedmg stations, 
j Coimbatore 

11 Bescarcli on Sugarcane in the iladrasj 
j Presidency 

13 ; Establishment of a Sugarcane research sta- 
tion m the Punjab 

13 lln\ cstigation mto a irious problems of 

sugar mdustrt m the lilted ProMiices 

Establishment of a Bcsearch and Testing] 
Station for the indigenous sj stem of guri 
and sugar manufacture bt the SHgar| 
Technologist to the Council 

Evtcnsioii of Sugarcane ii ork at the Torhat 
E\penment il Station, Assam , 

1 iiqulra into the production of khandsara| 

sugar in the 'United ProMiices 

Grand Total ' 


IS 

19 


12,333 
(5 1 cars ) 

7,400 

29,600 

1,50,100 
(5 J ears ) 

41,300 

1,08,600 

1,33,000 
(5 a cars) 

30,000 

1,03,000 

1,01,300 
(5 a c irs) 

33,000 

63,300 

1,67,400 
("> a cars) 

67,000 

, 

1,00,400 

1 

48,000 

21 200 

bOO 

2,000 

3 000 


22 48 600 

<1 20 OG2 

1 3 22,6 


Bs 


82,822 


38,030 


26,003 


48 


6,689 


15,100 


3,13,700, 


♦Bound 
fl g u r e 
onlj 


Half the 
e \ p endi 
turc to be 
borne b\ 
the Indian 
Central 
Cotton 
Committee 
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^ 


Expenditure 



Sernl 

Description of scheme 

Sanctioned 

to end of 

Balance to 

RpaURKb 

Xo 

grant 

1933 34 

be spent 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


7 

Professor Dastur’s scheme “ Rice- 






Physiology 

10,800 

7,505 

3,235 


8 

(i) Dr Chaudhri’s Scheme " Wi- 






ther tip of Citrus trees ” 

11,000 

9,700 

2,000 

1,840 



in) Extension of (i) 

2,000 



9 

Estahlisliment of a new hrancli of 






Agricultural jMeteorologv under 
the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment, Poona 

50,000 

29,050 

20,850 


10 

Appointment of a Physical Assis- 






tant on the staff of Agricultural 
Cliemist, Bengal 

22,000 

8,473 

14,127 


11* 

Co ordinated scheme of Rice- 




•Out ot this 


Research 111 Provinces 

1 

10,70,000 

3,58,405 

7,11,535 

the con- 
t r 1 b u tion 
from the 
Empire 
M a rkctmg 
Board is 
Rs^l,70,000 
(rca ised) 

12 

An ard of a prize for a hone crusher 


i 

1 



M orked b j — 


5,000 




(d) Animal power 
(6) Mechanical pow er 

j- 5,000 




13 

Exhibits for World s Crain 
Exhibition and Conference 

\ 9,173 

9,173 

78,000 


14 

Special Locust Research staff 

/ 3,54,000 

2,70,000 


15 

Grant to Punjab Government for 


7,200 

5,000 



Locust Research 

,12,800 


10 

Experimental consignment of 






mangoes to the Empire Market- 
ing Board 

9,520 

9,100 

420 


17 

Research work on potatoes in 

> - 

3,000 




Madras 

20,000 

17,000 


18 

Proa incial scheme of fruit research 






Bomba> Cold Storage fruit 
scheme 

1 

90.200 

53,400 

30,800 


19 

Horticultural schemes 111 the 


1 

1 



Proainccs of Madras, Bengal, 
Punjab, United Proa iiices, Bihar 

3,84,900 

1,12,300 




and Orissa 

2,(2,000 


20 

Dra -farming research schemes 111 






the Bonibay-Deccan Hadcra- 
bad, Madras and the Punjab 

5,42,000 

48,000 

4,94,000 


21 

Iinproaoment of Castor crop in 






India ba H E H the A'lzam s 
Goa enimcnt 

01,050 


01,050 


22 

Grant to the Burma Shell Oil 






Storage and Distributing Co , 






Bombas 

7,000 

1,000 



23 

Grant to the United Proainces 






Goa emment for ina estigation 
into the malting and brewing 
tcvfs of iniproa ed barley 

4,050 

4,050 



24 

Grant to the Punjab Goaernment 






for inacstigatioh into the malt- 
ing and breaaing quaiitics of 
Punjab barlea 

4,800 

4 soe 

' 



Grant to the Bihar and Ori'-sa 



! 


I 

j 

Goa eminent for iiiaeMigiting 
in the malting and brewing 
qualities of Bihar barlea 

4,000 

4,000 1 

\ 


1 

__ 1 

Total \cricultural ‘'ehomes 

20 ">3 073 

11 47,0'IC j 

1^,00,877 
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Seri il 
N'o 

1 

1 

llcseripllon of Srhnni 

1 

Sanetloiifd 
print 1 

1 \.prndl 
tun upto 
i ml of 

10 n !t 1 

J 

lUlnm ( to 
lit spent 

1 

c 

PFM vrK'^ 


Animal Jlusbandry Sehrme'^ 

Its ' 

Its 

J's 


1 

Dr A Sinters sclunie ol Go\t 
llrccdinti; 

n2 orm 

JO a 17 

1 

ii,ir.'i 


1 

O ’ 

1 

Vppointinent of n pin slcnl ( lirmlnt 
to sUuU nnlmil nutrition ut 
Dnccft 

! 

4s r.oo 

1 

IS 770 

20 S',0 

i 

I ’ 

i 

i Vppointment of '\ctrrlnir\ In 

1 ncstigntlon ollkirs In ProMne(-> 

'1 (HI 00(1 

1 IJ t 1. 

j ’ sT.oiia 


4 

lllcsenrrli nt the Annntl Creuncrv 
j m the innnufneturc of produi t- 
nnd bs firoducts of nillh 

1 

1 10 TOO 


1 1 0 Too 


*> 

Iincstignlion into the most suit 
able ind economic methods of 
combating different tepcs of 
parasitic infection in rumlncnts 
In the fields, etc 

20 100 

7,700 

12 (.00 


0 

lAppointmcnt of a protoroologist 

10,000 


3(. 000 



jTotal \nimal llusbandre Scheme-' 

7,17,100 1 

!/>(> 22- 




j Guavd Totat 

17,01, ITI 

11,00 518 

2 5,0'>,0'.5 



<3TAJ 1 MI NT A 
rviiT II ' 

General Scliema other than Sugar 

(b) Statement showing the annual cost of ritabhs^'mcnts employed directlu under the Council 


Serial 1 
No 

Description 

Siuctioned 
Annual Grant 

ItniARKS 

1 

Fertilizer s Committee 

Its a p, 

1,500 0 0 

I 

2 

Locust Committee 

3,000 0 0 


3 

Locust Bureau 

1,800 0 0 


4 

Oil Seed Crushing Industrj Committee 

1 8,000 0 0 


5 

Statistical Section of the Bureau of Agricultunl 
Intelligence 

13,006 0 0 

-Funds are proaided 

6 

7 

4.ppomtment of a statistician for the compilation 
of certain statistics relating to feeding scales, 
etc , m Military Dairies 

Editorial Committee 

5.000 0 0 

1.000 0 0 

from J car to j ear 

8 

Sub Section ol the Imperial Agricultural Bureau* 

2,700 0 0 


9 

Accounts and Audit 

9,000 0 0 

J 


Total 

38,600 0 0 
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STATEJnSIfT A 
Statfment No A — Papt ll 
General Schemes other than Sugar 


(c) Statement showing the annual cost of fixed Contributions to Imperial and International 
Institutions 


Serial 

No 

Description 

1 

Sanctioned 
Annual Grant 

1 

Remarks 

1 

i 

International des Epizootics, Pans 

Rs 1,200 0 0 

Sanctioned for the j’ear 
1934 35 onl\ 

2 

Imperial Institute of Mjcology, London 

£ 600 0 0 
or 

Es 8,000 0 0; 

Sanctioned for the j ear 
1934 35 onlj 

3 

International Institute of Agriculture, Rome 

Rs 12,000 0 0| 

Sanctioned for the j ear 
1934 35 onlj' 

4 

Imperial Agricultural Bureau 

Rs 29,167 0 0 
£ 2,187 10 0 

Sanctioned for the j ear 
1934 35 onlj 

5 

Imperial Institute of Entomologj , London 

Rs 1,300 0 0 

Sanctioned for the j ear 
1934-35 only 

6 

Tobacco Federation of the British Empire 

|Rs 133 0 0 

£ 10 0 0 

Sanctioned for fi\o 
years nith effect 
from 1934 35 


Total 

Rs 51,300 0 0 



STATEMENT A 


PaivT II Schemes other than Sugar 


{d) Statement showing the amowd required io meet the travelling allowance of Non Official 
members attending meetings of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and of Visitors muted 
to the meetings 


Description 

1 

Sanctioned 
Annual Grant j 

Remirks 

Tra\elhng Allowance of Visitors for 
■utcnding meetings of the Adaasory 
Board and Committees of the 
Council 

j 

Rs a p ! 

i 

2,000 0 0 

Traaelhng Alloy ance of Visitors if 

9 


invited at the imtiatn c of the Vice 
Cliairman, Imperial Council of 

Iraaelhng Alloy aiice of Non Oflicnl 
members of the Council 

5,000 0 0 

Agricultural Research, is paid from 
the funds of the Council but is 
invited at the initiative of a local 
Government is payable from the 
Provincial Budget 

Travelling Allowance of OfDcial mem- 

Total 

7,000 0 0 

bers IS met bv their respective 
Governments 
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STATE5IENT C. 

Statement shotving cost of enphied schemes 


Sugar Schemes 

Rs 

Lump sum grant to Shahja- 
hanpur Research Station 
for a detailed exammation 
of neu seedlmg cane 

6,000 

Deputation of a chemist to 
Bhopal to test K B Hadis’ 
process of manufacturmg 
Sugar by open pan method 

1,080 

K B Hadis’ Commercial 
Test of Bilan under Lai 
Har Sahai Gupta 

12,920 

Deputation of the SugarTech- 
nologist to Europe and 
Ameiica 

12,666 

Total 

32,666 

or 

32,700 

Agrmdlural Schemes 


Grant to Dr K C Mehta for — 
(a) Investigation of rusts of 
nheat and barley 

41,432 

(6) Investigation into the 
Pb) Biologic forms of 
nheat rusts 

4,00s 

(c) Givmg some relief from 
a part of his duties at 
college 

4,182 

Hemp marketing officer 

13,864 

Investigation mto the vita- 
min contents of mangoes 
by Dr Zil\ a 

1,015 

" Water Hjacmth bj Pro- 
fessor Parija 

9,646 

Standardisation of Physico 
Chemical single x alue 

niea sur ements most suitable 
for Indian Sods by Dr A 

H Pun 

5 250 

Grants to Proxinces for col- 
lecting data on manurial 
experiments conducted in 
the past 

17,329 

Distribution of Sodium Pluo 
silicate to Indian States 

1,757 

1 Cost of exhibits m connection 
nith commercial samples 
room of the High Com- 
niibsioners office 

516 

98,999 

or 

900,00 


Animal Husbandry Schemes 

Rs 

1 Testing of Drug PJismoqume 623 

2 All India Legislation for the 

control of animal disease 415 

Total Rs 938 

(I) 

Contributions, etc 

1 Contribution to Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London 1,009 

(H) 

Deputation of India’s Bepresen- 


tatiies at International Con- 
ferences 

1 Deputation of Dr K C Mehta 

and others to the Interna- 
tion Botanical Congress at 
Cambridge m 1930 2,432 

2 Expenditure on the Third 

Entomological Conference 
m London in 1930 741 

3 Expenditure on the Interna- 

tional Vetermarj Confer- 
ence in London in 1930 525 

4 Expenditure on the Con- 

ference of workers interest- 
ed m problems of fruit 
production uithm the 
Empue held m London m 
1930 193 

5 Indian Delegation to the 

International Institute of 
( Agriculture, Rome 5,159 

6 India s representation at the 

Nmth Litemational Dairj 
Congress, Copenhagen, 1931 3,372 

<■ 7 Cost of India s representation 

at the Prepara tor j Con- 
ference tothe Second 'World 
"Wheat Conference, Rome 857 

8 Cost of India's r epresentatir es 
at the Soil Workers Con- 
ference held m London in 
1930 163 


Total Rs 13,542 

(HI) 

General Schemes 

1 Honorarium to Dr Agharkar 750 

2 Honorarium to kir Aniar 

Hath 500 


Total 1,250 


(IV) 

Grand Total of (I), (II), (III) 
and (IV) 10,039 

Sugar Schemes 32,700 

Agricultural Schemes 99,000 

Animal Husbandry and 

General Schemes 16,639 


Grand Total 1,48,339 
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ARFA UNDFR InRIOATIOS Ih 1031.-^2 IN 1 AOn PPOVIKOr. 

■■■■-.-, n- 

Ari a IRRIOATI I) 


Provinces 

B> Canals 

Bj 

By 

Wells 

other 

Sources 

Total Area 
irrigated 


^ Go\ern 
i mcnt 

Private 

Tanks 


Aires 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

Acri s 

Veres 

Veres 

Ajmer-lleru ira 



39,350 

100,511 


139,8SI 

Assam 

115 

324,010 

1,311 

!> 

204,409 

020,918 

Bengal 

G3,G41 

200,7 »7 

733,288 

230,039 

472,171 

1,700,202 

Bihar and Orissa 

844,350 

928,099 

1,002,083 

501,310 

1,241,508 

5,180, DO 

Bombay 

3,108,108 

80,231 

133,458 

010,318 

228,407 

4,205,555 

Burma 

013,195 

247,907 

192,918 

19,081. 

835,512 

1,408,018 

If 

Central Provinces A' 
Berar 

1 

« 

799,0-12 

« 

134,511 

44,207 

o 

Cl 

Coorg 

1 

2,212 


,1,379 



3,591 

Delhi 

1 

30,512 

1 


1,171 

f 

20,201 


51,944 

Madras 

3,730,390 

147,320 

3,449,043 

1,340,012 

530,092 

9,204,003 

North West Pron- 
tier Province 

385,877 

410,520 


85,900 

87,903 

970,200 

Punjab 

9,929,217 

40,709 

33,229 

3,766,067 

130,904 

14,267,050 

United Provinces 

2,849,311 

38,095 

58,961 

I 

1 

4,745,025 

4,378,990 

10,071,012 

Total 

21,010,997 

3,600,159 

1 

6,246,811 

< 

11,053,323 

5,747,870 

48,804,876 


* Included under “ Private canals ” 
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Crops Irrigated • 

Pro\ luces 

Bice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet) 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 
(spiked , 
millet) ' 

c 

\cro3 

Acres 

Acies 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmor Meruara 

4S 

19,505 

41,003 

157 

292 

1 

Assam 

C04,C50 





Bengal 

1,507,807 

16,398 

4,687 

10 

70 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,488,584 

254,437 

130,838 

3,040 

1,486 

Bombay 

1,400,544 

599,245 

20,049 

054,715 

478,763 

Burma 

1,349,174 

83 


131 


Central Pronncos <L Borar 

811,522 

53,455 

1,784 

335 


Coorg 

3,591 

1 




Delhi 

30 

22,905 

2,445 

636 

210 

Madras 

8,201,007 

I 

2,764 

2 

446,900 

311,226 

North West Frontier Province 

41,36') 

1 

320,640 

60,517 

24,565 

8,327 

Punjab 

651,477 

1 

4,916,800 

196,858 

211,074 

335,500 

United Provinces 

i 

1 

■y 

453,372 

i 

1 3,751,494 

1,902,993 

45,697 

3,328 

Tatol 

18,683,166 

9,966,730 

2,362,076 

1,387,260 

1,139,202 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests 



n icuUin al Stall'll ICS 

O 





Cl’OIe ll'II6\TJf>* 



Proalncc' 

M lire 

1 

Other 

1 on al-> 
and 
jnilsi 

1 

'rliLari aiu ^ 

i 

i Otlw r 

' f()i)il 
crop 

Cotton 

i 

Other 
non food 
f roje. 

lOTU 


! 



{ 

f 

1 

1 

1 

i 

[ 

i 

1 • 

i 

1 

1 


A ere 

lerC' 


\r rc' 

j \ere- 

1 \irt< 

j \crc- 

Ajmer irorunra 

SS OjI 

j 20 TI4 

>7 

11,— 6 

22,85s 

1 l,l"l 

1 

1 55,731 

Assam j 


1 

"I 


TftfTO 



620,918 

Bengal 

1 0S4 

12,178 

. >,87J 

141,122 

1 1 -05 

1 

152,307 

1,899,8-0 

Bihar md Ons'-i 

1 

03,600 

880,. 37 

1 to,'. .2 

H ’,2''l 

1 0S7 

112,486 

5,251,918 

Bomba^ 

GO, SCO 

l(i0,(.(.0 

C7 U73 

229,020 

2s7,13S 

30 1 320 

4,037,302 

1 

Burma 

803 

17,162 

1 ,776 

06,011 

20 

11,022 

1,440,511 

Central Proiinccs and 
Borar 

1 

310 

3,832 

20,044 

! 

7*lt3v>h 1 

95 

9,670 

975,420 

Coorg 



1 

c 




3,501 

Dellii 

78! 

3,820 

1 

Vos 

i 

5,062 

3,454 

8,795 

51,014 

Madras 

2,825 

1,083,300 

112 481 

345,170 

190,868 

426,741 

! 

11,184,259 

North ^Vest Prontier 
Province 

245,891 

33,038 

41,203 

i 

! 32,0JS 

15,232 

130,548 

972,038 

Punjab 

427,193 

1,029,513 

40o,S25 

254,102 

2,014,009 

3,504,496 

14,545,507 

United Provances 

1 

215,250 1 

i 

2,122,530 

1,105,049 

311,493 

371,331 

t 

330,488 

10,703.025 

Total 

1,028,658 

6,310,249 

2,020,090 : 

1,643,559 1 

2,911,546 i 

5,098,028 

52,451,164 


♦ Includes area irrigated at both harvests 



Agiiaultmal Siaiishcs 


Area under duferent crops cultivated in 1931-32 in each province 



Food Grains 

ProMnees 

llice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jovar 

or 

choluin 
(great 
imllct ) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 
(spiked 
millet ) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

Assam 

586 

4,699,630 

30,696 

64,767 

104,984 

35,238 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

22,128,800 

14,091,300 

145,200 

1,220,900 

87,500 

1,356,400 

6,200 

83,500 

2,200 

71,100 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,159,208 

12,543,154 

2,314,405 
40,519 j 

35,161 

7,893,837 
651,870 1 

5,228,780 

Central Provinces cL Berar 
Coorg 

5,527,392 

83,128 

3,532,009 

16,851 

4,290,249 

110,306 

Delhi 

Madras 

36 

11,537,733 

46,948 

17,361 

12,711 

2,911 

30,007 

4,830,678 

09,630 

2,877,101 

Noith'West Frontier Pro 
Vince 

Punjab 

41,405 

799,028 

1,014,240 

9,079,613 

152,441 

629,480 

84,433 

1,013,034 

155,130 

3,232,880 

United Provinces 

0,676,506 

7,897,212 

4,137,004 

2,010,023 

2,150,162 

Total 

81,287,906 j 

25,320,103 

6,495,226 

21,608,175 

13,911,590 





Food Grains 


Proaunces 

Bagi or 
mama 
(millet ) 

^aize 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grams and 
pulses 

1 

Total 

j Food Giain^ 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

111 

4,400 

72,253 

83,700 

35,081 

* 

179,700 

50 523 
213,083 
1,071,000 

400 239 

4 912,713 
23,708,700 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

744,100 

644,198 

1,093,900 

191,418 

221,113 

1,405,000 

1,019,057 

244,040 

4 040,500 
3,208,499 ' 
734,005 

25,372,700 

21,091,503 

11,435,361 

Central Provinces Berar ■ 
Coorg 

13,820 

3 351 

1 154,248 i 

i 

1,327,128 

320 

5,447,506 

],UC2 

20,409,575 
87 SCI 

Delhi 

Madras 

15 

’2,200,674 

2,009 

110,184 

99,020 

105,112 

7,502 

6,918,542 

267, 99^ 
28 639,0 >0 

Xorth W cst Frontier Pro- 
Ainco 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

14,954 

240,292 

449,266 

1,004,431 

2,125,045 

224,072 

5,546,685 

5,685,928 

108 281 

1, -.95, 388 
0,511, 150 

2 229 274 

22,’MG’09f> 

38 OlS 522 

Total 

3,871,921 

0,107,627 

15 931,743 

39,449,361 | 

205,013,961 


* Included under ‘ Other food grims and pulses ” 
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AEEA awcrn DiFrCRiM ciiors ottltivatkd ih I 03 i 32 jn each rnoMNCF. 



Oitsrr DS 

Pro\lnccs 


kmnunnn 


Ground , 
nut 

Cocoanut 

Castor 

Other 

Total 

Linseed 

MillHSMil 


Oil 


Iffifflutll 


I 


seeds 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

\crc3 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmcr-AIcr 

•\\ara 

038 

20,021 

891 

1 




21,553 

Assam 

' 2,200 

20,083 

302.041 



1,818 



Bengal 

Bihar and 

120,300 

101,300 

770,300 

300 


100 

30,900 

BM 

Orissa 

054,100 

200,400 

038,700 



51,000 

299,900 

Bombaj 

137,191 

233,040 

103,091 


27,088 

70,953 

220,270 

i&iyyH 

Burma 

Central Pro 

20 

1,328,103 

4,300 


10,439 

1 1 

7,532 

1,759,143 

\incesand 

Berar 

937,224 

504,924 

200 

09,821 

1 

104,333 


38,203 

I 310,000 

i 

2,055,525 

Coorg 

4 

1 


205 

Delhi 

4 

23 

7,744 




203 

8,034 

Madras 

Koith "West 

5,804 

747.053 

14,723 

2,035,127 


330,114 

153,518 

4,425,070 

Frontier 

Proaance 

285 

3,592 

100,927 




25 

110,829 

Punjab 
United Pio 

31,512 

102,440 

1,149,800 



47 

1,200 

1,345,005 

Vinces 

321,250 

329,000 

277,820 

27,214 


10,188 

33,507 

999,045 

Total 

■ 

3,712.408 

3,500,882 


017,858 

514,497 

1,088,087 

15,882,400 



Condi 

Sugar 

PiBurs 

Proilnces 

ments 

and 

spices 

Sxi gar- 
cane 

r 

Otlicrs* 

Cotton 

Jute 

other 

fibres 

Total 

fibres 

I 

A.cres 

Acres 

■ — c 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

Assam 

3,415 

57 

31,332 

299 

26,505 

37,128 

99,282 

97 

20,692 

130,410 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

130,100 

05,000 

233,400 

281,600 

54,900 

58.500 

68.500 

1,590,700 

147,500 

63,900 

26,300 

1,719,100 
242 300 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

218,754 

97,332 

112,305 

3,670 

68,848 

20,624 

22,042 

19 

1,155 

21,197 

4,320,908 

228,483 

4,620,306 


109,494 

1,180 

95,138 

443 

4,430,402 

229,609 

4,715,504 

443 

Delhi 

Madras 

ICorth West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

2,150 

728,395 

7,090 

62,820 

156,888 

3,225 

116,105 

44,268 

474,655 

1,576,280 

90,796 

4,398 

2,204,506 

17,767 

2,159,722 

739,640 

1,734 

042 ; 
149,245 

1,286 

54,964 

183,544 

5,040 

2,353,751 

19,053 

2,214,680 

924,918 

Total 

1,593,985 

2,872,455 




680,239 

17,017,908 


* Area under sugar yielding plants other than sugarcane 
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ImgaOon. 


Ihe chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and Its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency The normal annual rarnfall vanes from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
IS received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac 
tically rainless Consequently it happens 
that m one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with ram and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability 40 
failure or serious deficiency The average 
annual rainfall over the uhole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the great^t 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought 

Scarcity — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent as a dry year and one 
m which It IS 40 per cent as a year of severe 
mought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed 

Government "Works —The Government 
irrigation uorks of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artifipia) 
storage, and those dependent tlirougliout the 
''ear on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation vvork depends upon 


storage of one kind nr another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature mthout man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Jfadras, where the 
cold weather rams are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non storage systems are found 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
tor utilization durinu the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imine 
morial In their simplest torm, such stonge 
works consist of an e irthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
w'hich are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of W'ater By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be m untamed long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless 

The Three Classes — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were dmded into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Mmor, but during 
the triennmm 1921-24 the method of deter 
minmg the source from w’hich the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or mmor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works The mam criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
18 that it shall, within ten years of the com 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost Most of 
the largest irrigation systems m India belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including worlvs under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1929 30 to Ks 130 crores 

Unproductive woiks are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessitj for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directlv remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost ef famine relief, the popula 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of sev ere drought) 
with the cost of such protection 
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luigafion Cha)gci> 


Nearly one eighth of the uliolo area Irrigated 
In India from Government works is joflected 
by mmor works for which no capital account 
IS kept 

Growth of Iirigation — Ihero has, during 
the last fity years, been a steady giowth in 
the area irrigated by Government Irrigation 
works iTom lOJ million acres in 1878-70 the 
area annuaiij irrigated rose to l9i million acres 
at the beginnmg of the century and to 31 million 
acres in 1930-31 Tin-, record was, howerer 
surpassed in the j oar 1029 30 when the total 
are 1 irrigated by all classes of works in India 
excluding the Indian States, amounted to 
311 miUion acres 

The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 41 million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20 730, 209 acres in 
1926-27 During the vear 1930 31 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 22,440,783 acres and 
4,195,701 acres respectivelj 

The area irrigated in 1930 31 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 11 49 million acres 
were irrigated during the year In addition 
about 1 49 million acres were irrigated from chan 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, he wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 6 million acres, followed by the Umted Pro 
Vinces with 4 million and Sind with 3 7 million 
acres 


Capital and Revenue — The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from Its 42,36 
lalJis in 1900 01 to Rs 136 44 crores in 1930 31 
The gross revenue for the vear was Its l,209 
lakhs and the w orking expenses Ks 569 lakhs 
the net return on capital being therefore, 4 7 
per cent In considering the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure, viz , Bs 4,090 
lakhs upon four projects of the first magnitude 
Cauvery Metur Project the Lloyd 
(Sukkur) Barrage Project, the Sarda Canal Pro- 
lect and the Sutlej Valley Project, which were 
un^T construction and contributed little or 
nothing in the way of reveaue Of the sev'eral 
provmces, the return on the capital invested in 
productive works was lughest m the Punjab 
where the canals yielded 12 64 per cent 

Charges for Water — ^Tlie charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment inc'udes aDo 

assessment 

being regarded as due to the canals In others 
Madras and Bombay, different 
ate assessed according 
assMsm^nt irrigated or not, and the 

the irrigated land includes also 

tne charge for water These methods may 


however be rcgirded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
ratelj, the irca nctuall> Irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown Lower rates arc often levied In 
cases where irrigation Is b> “lift", that is to 
8a> where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it hj gravity and conscquentlj the 
cultivator has to lift It on to his field 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or bj charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but thcac have never 
been successful The cultivator lully under 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge 
winch IS now followed as far as possible in canal 
ndmSnistr.ation, but has no confidence in a 
sjstcm under which his Iinbilitv for water rate is 
independent of the area and qualllj of his crop 

The rates charged vary considerab'y with the 
crop grown, and arc different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
^ 7-8-0 to Bs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
BS 4 to Bs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Bs 3-4-0 to Bs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
BS 3 to Bs 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Bs 2 to Ms 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses 
Cliargo is made for additional water 
mgs Practically speaking. Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it ns 
available If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
svstera, IS m force m parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provmces under which the cultivators 
prfy a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall Is fairly high, it is always a 
qticstion whether irrigation will be necessary 
at' all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and umv ersal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply By 
paymga reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required , consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and tlio 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliToughout the season 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a verv small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives 
« 

Triennial Comparisons — ^The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the triennium 1927-30 was 
nearly 30 million acres 


Liigafton — Piodiicfwe Woiks 

iiie rcaiiltsobt-uncd in eich province arc gi\cn in the table below — 
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Prov Inccs 

i 

tverage area irrigated 
in tnennium 
1925-28 

Tnennium 

1927-30 

Jfadras 

' 7,205,587 

7,277,907 

Bombaj (Deccan) 

440,530 

400,748 

Sind 

3,385,379 

3,579,592 

Bengal 

97,182 

90,054 

Dnitcd Provinces 

2,098,205 

3,039,807 

Punjab 

10,442,730 

11,200,550 

Burma 

1,939,029 

1,994,321 

Bihar and Orissa 

930,112 

937,007 

Central Provinces 

117,850 

400,438 

North-West Prontlcr Province 

' 309,343 

403,004 

Bajputana 

24,820 

31,984 

Baluchistan 

22,319 

22,407 

Total 

27,973,162 

29,954,059 


Productive Works — Taking productive works only, a tnennial comparison is given in the 
following table It will be aeon that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nfum was one-and a half million acres more than fn the previous period — 


Provinces 9 

Average urea irrigated 
in previous trienmum 
1924-27 

Average area irrigated 
in tnennium 
1927-30 

Jfadras * j 

3,732,271 

3,821,815 

Bombay-Deccan 

2,099 

2,037 

Sind ' 

2,894,408 

2,601,519 

United Provinces 

2,402,001 

3,372,500 

Punjab . 

9,765,740 

10,775,794 

Burma 

1,531,403 

1,378,393 

Central Provinces 

153,942 

21,889 

North-West Frontier Province 

200,413 

207,760 

Total 

— M 

20,732,997 

22,202,303 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested In them was, at the end of 
1930 31, Us 92 crores The net revenue for 
the year was E.S 027 lakhs giving a return 
per cent as compared with 9 per cent in 
1918-19 and 9J per cent in 1919 20 In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested Includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue, 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows In the 
wake of their construction 
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Unproductive Works — Turning now to the unproductive vorks, tlic areas Irrigated in cue 
various provinces during tiic tricnnium were as below — 


Provinces 

Average area Irrigated 
in previous trlonniuin 
1021-27 

Vverage area irrigate 1 
in tricnnium 
1927-30 

Madras 

271,155 

200,819 

Bombaj -Deccan 

277,709 

239,278 

Sind 

527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 

73,331 

07,802 

United Provinces 

207,312 

252,013 

Punjab 

213,613 

124,756 

Burma 

1 

208,110 

539,253 

Bihar aaid Orissa 

889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces 

230,280 

333,182 

North-West Frontier Province 

150,911 

195,314 

Eajputana 

23,272 

31,084 

Baluchistan 

22,070 

22,107 

Total 

3,191,583 

4,109,703 


Non-capital Works — Tbe results obtained from the non capital w orks are given below — 


Provinces 

Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
V ions trionnluin 
( 1924-27 

Average area irri- 
gated in tricnnium 
1927-30 

j 

Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan 

157,025 

104,833 

Smd 

87,279 

86,351 

Bengal 

22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces i 

8,000 

14,717 

Punjab 

349,708 

mi 

Burma 

72,870 

76,076 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,246 

2,704 

Central Provinces 

45,089 

45,007 

Total 

3,919,749 

3,601,963 


Capital Outlay — ^The total capital outlay, 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1930 31 to Ks 136 
crores The gross revenue for the year was 
Ks 12,09 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Eb 5,69 lakhs , the net return on capital was 
therefore 4 7 per cent Of the several 
provances, the return on the capital outlay 
invested in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 12 64 per cent 


In Madras the percentage of return was 6 17 
while in the United Provinces a return of 4 93 
per cent was realised In considering these 
figures it must be remembered that the capital 
invested includes considerable expenditure upon 
three projects of the first magnitude me , the Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Lloyd Barrage project and 
the Canvery (Mettur) project which were under 
construction and contributed little or nothing 
m the way of revenue 
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Irrigated Acreage — t coinpinsou of the icreigc ol crops niitutcd during 1030-31 bj 
means of bOM-rniutni irrigTlion sisttnis with the tolil arei under culUMtion in the several pio 
Vinces is given belov — 


Provinces 

Net area 
croppi d 

\rrcs 

Area irri- 
gated bv 
Govern- 
inent 
Irrigilion 
works 
Acrec 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A, Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1930 31 

In lakhs of 
rupees 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion 

In lakhs of 
rupees 

Madras 

39,1 <13,000 

7, , 73,006 

19 3 

17,03 

10 38 

22,33* 

Borabav-Dcccan 

20, 2(i 1,000 

103,000 

1 5 

2.02 

Sind 

S, .30,000 

3,7iC.OOO 

85 7 

21, <10 

0,87 

Bengal 

2'>,3'1 <1,000 

73,000 

0 3 

4,85 

27 

United Provinces 

4 5,02 >,000 

3,080,000 

9 3 

25,12 

11,13 

Punjab 

30,20'. 000 

11,185,000 

3 0 

33,38 

2,477 

Burma 

18,021,000 

2,003,000 

11 (> 

0,02 

(>,35 

Bihar and Orissa 

20.77<),000 

890,000 

5 0 

0,28 

6,39 

Central Provinces 

Korth-West rronticr Pro 

20,050,000 

123,000 

ti ^ 

0,03 

1,40 

vinccs 

2,123,000 

40'., 000 

U. 7 

2,94 

1,28 

Rajpiitana 

377.000 

20,000 

5 t 

35 

6 

Baluchistan 

157,000 

22,000 

4 S 

36 

3 

Total 

243,1SS,0001 31,0<>7,000 

12 7 

1,30,44 

80,19 


• hxcluslve ol the value of crops r Used on some i million acres Irrigated by non capital works 


New Worlts — 'ibe major works of c\cep- 
tional importance are the Siikkur Barrage ind 
Canals in Sind, the Cauverj (Mcttiir) project in 
Madras, and tlio Sutlej Valiev ( arials In the Pun- 
jab The SukkiirlJarrage v\ lilch vv as opened bv 
His Evccliencj tlic Slcorov carlv in 1932, is the 
greatest work of tits kind in tbe world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the rogulitors on 
eithersidc The total cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at Its 20 crorcs w lilcli the b irrage accounts 
for about Its 0 crorcs and thecinals for Es 14 
crores A grossarea of Timilllon acres iscomma^d- 
ed, of which 04 million acres is culturable and 
an annual area of irrigation of 'ij million acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres rcpiesent 
existing inundation irrigation which will ^e 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after pajing 
working expenses, is Its 194 laklis, which 
represents a return of 10 per cent on capital 
This IS the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will bo brought 
under cultivation There wall bo increases on 
this account under practicall> every he id of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stampo, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the countrj’s wealth owing to the produc 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Us 2,500 lakhs per annum 
, The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
teur weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Tanjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the Sutlej, With twelve canals 
taking off from above them The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation 1,942,000 acres are in British territory , 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawralpur and 341,000 
acres m Bikaner 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Hs 1,460 lakhs Upon tills a return of 123 per 


cent is anticipated from water rates alone 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important Dourcc of revcmic On the intro- 
duction of imgition, no less than 3} million 
acres of dcbcrt waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned at present valueless will 
become available for colonisation and sale It 
IS ciLstoinrrv, in the proforma accounts of 
irrigitlon projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
I inds rendered ciilturabic by its construction, 
It this 13 included, tbe annual return on tbe 
works will amount to nearly 38 per cent 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chen lb Canal, tbe return from which 
was more than 50 per cent in 1929-30 These 
anticipations may need modification, liovvcver, 
in view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Us 2,376 lakhs 

The Cnuvory Reservoir project, which will 
cost nearly 04 crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to" a new area of 301,000 acres, 
18 making satisfactory progress In Bombay 
Presidency the Bhandardara Dam, 270 feet 
In height, was completed at the end of 1925 
and the BhatgarDam at the end of 1026 The 
Damodhar Elver ( Canal ) project, which will 
I irrigate 180,000 acres of nee lands in the Burd 
wan and Hooghly Districts of Bengal was com- 
menced during the year 1926-27 Excellent 
progress has been made with the Sarda-Oudh 
Canals [m the United Provinces and the system 
was inaugurated by H E the Viceroy in the 
autumn of 1928 This project will irrigate more 
than a million acres 

A comprehensive ingation programme extend- 
ing over a period of 14 years is under investi- 
gation in the Central Provinces The^ possibnity 
of increasing irrigation in the Horth-West 
Frontier Province is receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there 13 a proposal to 
increase the supply m Lake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams in branch vallejs 
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Welh and Tanks 


WELLS AND TANKS 


So far we have dealt only with the great irn 
gation schemes They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule , the real eastern 
Instrument is the well The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the irrigated area In India 
as being under wells Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation 
When tt e oultiv ator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
Is more careful in the use of it , well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water Again, owing to the cost of lifting. 
It IS generally used for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva 
tion bj a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 
Varieties of Wells — Wells In India are 
of every description They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay These are temporary or kacha wells Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone They vary from the kacha well costmg a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more The means 
of raising the water vary m equal degree There 
Is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile This is rarely 
used lor lifts beyond fifteen feet ITor greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which Is passed over a pulley overhangmg the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well Sometimes the jno( is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto 
matically on reaching the surface By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by ullage labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel Recently attempts 
nave been made, particularh in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficienth 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linKcd Goaornment have svstematicallv 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
Ihese advanees, termed talavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 61 per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from cnhaneed assessment on that account In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for speciflc 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk 

Tanks — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspiou 
ous features in the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any size It may vary.from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Pern ar lake m 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres They 
date baok to a very early stage in Indian oivili 
sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles 
The inscriptions of two large tanks m the 
Chingleput district o! Madras, which still Irn 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old Tanx irrigation is 
practicalh unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it IS found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
dqr'elopment in Madras In the rjotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the smalh 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks Is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine they are often qmte useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season 

Bibliography — Annual Review of Irrigation 
in India, 1930 1931, Delhi, Manager, Govern- 
ment of India Pubhcations Price Rs 1-2 0 Also 
Annual Renew of Irrigation in Ihdia 1930 31, 
Delh , Manager of Publications Price Rs 1 2-0 
The annual irrigation reports m India used to be 
as and as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis 
tical record They have been greatly improved 
of recent jears and have now’ assumed a quite 
satisfactorj forn\ The major review appears 
once every three years The first of these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922 Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular veai 



The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern wmter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro 
Vinces of India the westerly wmds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
Is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawmg towards 
It an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with ram and at another 
persistent drv weather prevails 

Monsoons — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon 
soona Hurmg the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of tljs 
season The summer rams cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly wincte 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant These fine weather con 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
Pwts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
hind and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
rquatonal Belt Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly wmds of the tern 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the wmter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north east Trades and a gradually extend 
mg area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces tjie whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
fine Weather conditions exist during this period, 
M 2 > the Madras coast and the north-west of 1 
India In jjjg former region the north-east 
JT'fifi® which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
uctober coalesce with the damp wmds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
P‘°y™S directly on to the Madras coast gives 
” region the wettest and most disturbed 
of the whole year, fc while the total 
tor the four months June to September, 
* * ’ » ® sfimmer monsoon, at the Madras Ob 
sorvatorv amounts to 15 50 ipcljcs the total 


rainfall for th» three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29 48 inches The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a successloD of ehaliow storms from the west- 
ward The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and In some years no storms at all are recorded 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs "^In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5 26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4 78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, aosolutely, greater 
in tins region than that of the summer mon 
soon These two periods of subsidiary "rams” 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the gram and wheat crops of Northern India 

Spring Months —March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan , m April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro 
vmces and Gujarat , in May maximum tem- 
peiatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country whde m June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
ID the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1807 During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place m the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the ait circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the tiver vallevs of Northern India 
and incicasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions These land and sea wind=, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humiditv 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storms 
In the drv plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms m regions where there 
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malayaa and gives general ram over the 
Gangetlc plain and almost dailj rain over the 
lower ranges ot the Himalavas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir 

To the south ot this easterly wmd of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exisfe 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probabiv 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional ram 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount dimmishe's east 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches m South Madras, it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in tipper 
Burma it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and dimmishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole ot India is — 


May 

2 6 

Inches 

June 

8 3 

it 

July 

11 9 

t 

August 

10 5 

i 

beptember 

7 2 

It 

October 

3 2 

It 


Cvclonio storms and cyclones are an almost 
mvanable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the sea«ou, viz. 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
w constantly recurring feature ot the monsoon 
season The following gives the total uumbw 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 

(For monsoon c 


Jan Feb Mar Apl May Juno 

Bay of Bengal . 1 4 13 28 

July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 

Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 o4 22 8 

Jau, Feb Mar Apl May June 

Arabiai) ban • 2 15 

July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Arabian Sea 2 116. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every jear produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall The most important va 
nations in this element which may occur are — 

(1) DeLay in the commencement of the rams 

over a large part of the country, this 
bemg most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both 

(3j Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country 

(4) The determination throughout the mon 
soon period of more ram than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an 
other part of the country Examples 
of this occur every year 

About the middle of September flue and 
fresh weather begins to appear m the extreme 
north-west of India This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of ramy weather at the same time cor- 
tractmg till by the end of October the ramv 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Penmsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeat® itself year 
after year 

'’1933, tee jraye 327) 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department —Tho India 
Department ^^as instituted in 
18/5 to combine and extend the ^vork of ^a^lous 
provincial meteorological seriiccs 11111011 had 
sjnung up before that date The various duties 
which vere imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation More from time to time 
supplemented by new duties The mam exist- 
ing functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follou s — 


(a) The issue of \\arnings to ports and coastal 

districts of tho approach of cyclonic storms 


a"™”™ «' meeeorolOBical 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India jMctcorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
\arioiis other important duties, such as — 

(m) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Eoyal Indian 
Jlarinc and the Royal !Na\y 

(li) Obsenations and researches on terres 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona 

(o) Regular study' (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Obseriatory at Kodaikaml 

(ji) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at y arious centres 


systematic records 
f'® publication of 
climatological statistics These were oricinallv 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 

Saafe™ " »'•••'•■ 

Mttfc '^®/®.origmally recommended by a Com 
in Bidia ^ Enquiry into the causes of famine 

(e) Mieteorologioal researches of a general 
storms*®anrW^ particularly regarding tropical 
SrraTnklf® of "lon^oon and 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

(?) The issue of telegraphic y\arnin"s of 
heavy rainfaU by special telegrams to diltact 
officers on departmental warning lists (e q 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 

publicTuTneraf'^^ ^®'®Sram to the 

.n!f> 

enqmries from officials, commercial flms or 
pny ate individuals 

(i) Technical supervision of rainfall reeistra- 
Don carried out under the control of provincial 
Goy emment authorities ^uvinciai 

Poni.t.P'^ of temperature and moisture 

the upper air by means of mstru 

pilorbSoLs "'“'I® 

^®®oe Of w cather reports and w arnings 
(n military, the latter being 

in collaboration with the Roy al Air Force ^ 

motcotology in relation to 
agriculture, a subject on winch the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India mode 
rctoinmcndations, 


Definitions of different types and classes of 
Observatories — Before proceeding to indicate 
the organisation of the Meteorological Depart 
ment, it mav be helpful to introduce here the 
following definitions — 

Forecast Centre at which weather obser 
vations are collected by telegrams from a number 
of stations in order to form the basis of yveather 
reports and forecasts issued therefrom These 
may be (n) Mam Centres, serving a largo area 
for general purposes, or (6) Regional Centres 
seik'ing more limited areas for special purposes 

Upper Air Observatory undertaking 
observations of upper winds, and of upper air 
temperatures, humidities and pressures up to 
heights of about 15-20 miles by means of soundmg 
balloons (i 0 , balloons with self recording mstru 
ments attached) 

Air Observatory to yvhich Royal Air 
Force supply aeroplane data of temperatuies and 
humidities up to heights of 2 or 3 miles 

Pilot Balloon Observatory at which 
pilot balloons (i e , balloons without attached 
instruments) are released and observed through 
special theodolites for the determination of wind 
directions and velocities at various heights m 
the free atmosphere The minimum staff is 
two full time observers for one balloon flight 
per day and 3 full time observers and a balloon 
maker for two bojloon flights per day 

A meteorological or weather observatory 
for the observations of such elements as can be 
recorded by an observer with the help of mstru 
ments on the ground (as distinct from upper air 
observations obtained by means of balloons, 
etc ) Observatories where the staff is provided 
and paid for by other agencies, e g , Indian 
States, are called non departmental although 
instruments are supplied by the Meteorological 
Department These surface observatories are 
classified according to the number of obserya- 
tions per day and the number and kind of 
instruments to bq read, Thus , 
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First class weather ob»cr\ator> winch i-> 
furnisliLd witli autognphic iubtrumcuts for 
continuoiisU rcconlinR pressure, temperature, 
humidita, wind direction and aelocite, and 
rainfall, In addition to Instniincnts read In e\c 
It maa also undertake special oh'^raations 
{eg, on atmospheric elect ricit a ) Hit st id 
required a arlcs from two pirt time oh-irairs 
to about four full time ob^eraers accordinp to 
the amount of ''pecial aaork uid of computation 
and tabulation of data 

Second class aaeather ohservatorj at 
avhich obseraatioiis arc t ikeii taaiee d iila anil 
usualla telegraphed to one or mor«- forecast 
centtes The CMsting =1 iiidard tmiis of 
obscraation in India arc S hrs (1 oi al 1 ime) and 
17 lirs (Indian Standard linu), the obseraa 
tions being made ba a part time ob-eraer on 
Bs 25 ]x;r mensem At cert iln seeond el iss 
obseraatorcis, practicalla all of whuli art non 
departmental, obscraatioiis are neordid tavict 
dailj, at 10 and 10 hrs (Lot il lime) but not 
telegraphed 

Third class aaeather ohservatorj where 
readings arc taken diila at 8 hr' and sent bj 
telegram daila or ba post at the end of each 
month to one or more forecast centres Vt 
each obseraatora of this tjpc there is one part 
time obscraer on Its 13 a month 

Fourth class weather observatory at 
which obseraations (a) of temper iturc, wind 
and rainfall onlv or (6) of temper iturc and 
rainfall onlj arc recorded The staff of a •1th 
class obseraatorj is one part time obscraer on 
pay not exceeding Its 12 a month 

Fifth class weather obscrvatcry at wbieli 
a part time obscraer on Its 5pm records and 
telegraphs rainfall onlj 

Magnetic Observatory equipped a\(th 
Instruments for contmuouslj rccoidmg the 
prmcipal magnetic elements 

Seismological station equipped with one 
or more continuouslj recording seismographs 

Time Observatory equipped aaith instru 
ruents for the determination of time from 
obseraations of sun and stars and from Luro 
pean wireless time signals 

Solar Physics Observatory equipped with 
photo heliograph, spcctro heliograph, etc 

Auxiliary centre where a Professional or 
lueteorological Assistant recciaes copies of 
weather reports from the foseeasting centres 
for transmission to pilots 

Organisation — -It is necessary to note that 
practical meteorology implies a meteoro 
iogical organisation, not merely individual 
nieteorologlsts relying upon their own 
personal and purely local observations 
■the rnaking of a single forecast 111 any of 
rue larger meteorological offices of the 


world requires the organised co operation of 
some hundreds of persons In India some 340 
ob'^cncrsco operate daih to take simultaneous 
obsenations at about 250 separate places ind 
hand in their reports to telegraphists, wlio 
transmit them to forecast centres, where, for 
rapid assimilation, clerks decode them and 
chart them on maps , meteorological experts 
then draw therefrom the conclusions on which 
tlicir forecasts are based There aro other 
ol)'‘'n atones, which take obsenations for 
climatological purposes, but do not telegraph 
them All cllicicnt sjsteni of telegraphic 
communication of weather reports is an essenti"! 
fc it lire in .ill meteorological organisations 
This is recognised in the International Tele 
coinniunication Conaention 

Vs a\ lation has been andstill is making increas 
hig demands on meteorologists in India, ifc is 
easier to understand the constitution and needs 
of the department if we first consider the organi- 
sation unconnected with the deielopment of 
aiintioii 'Hus organisation consisted of a 
central oiTicc, 5 principal sub ollices, 23 pilot 
balloon obscr\ atones and 270* weather oh 
scr\ atones pniicipallj of tho third class distri 
buted o\er a region stretching from Persia, Aden 
and Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the cast 
Of the si\ principal sub ollices, the one at 
Madras w as closed dowu in 1932 as a measure of 
retrenchment A brief suinman of the present 
functions of the fl\e remaining ofBces, apart 
from their duties on behalf of aMation, is given 
below — 

(«) Headquarters Office, Poona (F U W 1) 
— Hio general administration of the dopait- 
ment is earned on b> tho Headquarters Office 
m Poona In addition, it is in immediate and 
complete charge of all second, third, fourth and 
flftli class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Ckmtral India, tho Central ProMnces 
and the Peninsula and is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and checking and compu- 
tation of data recoiled from them It recciies 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary of 
general weather conditions with forecasts of 
probable changes in weather during the next 
24 hours for the whole country lb prepares 
and publishes the Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Weather Bcpoits, and an Annual Volume 
entitled the “ India Weather Beview " , and 
issues two annual volumes containing ramfall 
data of about 3,000 stations in India In 
collaboration with the Agra Ohservatorj, it 
also publishes an annual v^olume contammg all 
upper air data collected in India Ifc imder- 
takes the issue of heavy rainfall viarnings for 
practically the vihole country except north east 
India, and the issue of warnings for storms m 
the Arabian Sea It is responsible for the 
preparation of normals of ramfall, temperature, 
humidity, etc , for all observatories in India 
It collects and exammes weather logs from ships 
in the Arabian Sea It supphes all weather 
observatories with instruments and stores from 
the stock, which it mamtams It is also 


* The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class and 29 each fourth and 
fifth class 
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responsible for the design, spccific'ition, testnnd 
repair of aU metcoiologlcal instruments On 
its transfer from Simla to Poona, the Head- 
quarters Office nas equipped as an upper air 
observatory and a first class neatlicr observa- 
tory and has also been designed to provide 
facilities for research in theoretical and practical 
meteoTologj Publications of mctcorologic il re 
search 111 the Department are edited and issued 
from Poona 

A branch for agiicultiiral inctcoiolog> was 
started a year and a half ago , it has been sane 
tioned for a period of three icars and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural He 
search The work of this new branch can be 
classed imder two heads (a) statistic il and (b) 
experimental The progi amine of statistical 
investigation includes a critical enquirv into 
the lyailable data on the area and vicld of 
crops for the yarious presidencies and districts 
in India, after caicfiil selection, the correlation 
of some of them with the accumidated mctcoro 
logical data On the cxpeiimcntal side, the 
scheme aims to study micro chmatologv, 
evolve suitable instruments for such work, 
standardize methods of obscivations and in 
general undertake a detailed study of the air 
layer near the ground 

(b) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta (F P Wi,ST) — The Ahpore 
Office serves as a regional forecast centre 
and IS responsible for the publication of 
the Calcutta Daily Weather Report for north cast 
India, for storm warning in the Bay of Bengal 
and lieayy rainfall warning in north east India 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories in the area comprising 
Burma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Proymees, 
including the checking and computation of data 
therefrom It also supplies time signals b> 
time ball to Port Wdham, by wireless to shipping 
at sea and by telegraphic signal throughout the 
Indian telegraph and railway systems It 
IS also a first class weather observatory, pilot 
balloon observ atory and seismological station 

(c) Upper Air Observatory, Agra (U Wi S) 
— Agra Observatory is the headquarters of 
all pilot balloon w ork m India It is responsible 
for the maintenance and supervision of the work 
of the pilot balloon observatories in India, 
Burma and the Persian Gulf and supplies them 
with the equipment necessary to carry on their 
daily observations these duties havenecessitated 
the provision of a hydrogen factory to make 
hjdrogen gas and compress it into tubes, as 
well as the provision of a workshop for the 
repair and manufacture of upper air and other 
instruments All data from pilot balloon obser 
V atones are collected, checked and statistically 
summarised at Agra This observatory is also 
the principal centre of upper air research work 
in India The sounding balloon work there 
(in the course of which balloons have provided 
information of conditions up to as great a height 
as 90,000 feet) has been responsible for most 

t Prssent knowledge regarding the free 
atmosphere over India There is a seismological 
station attached to this observatory 

c Ahbag Observatones (W 1 

i j — J-“®se observatories speciahse m 
the study of geophysics, particularly terrestrial 


magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observ atorv' The routine magnetic work at 
Ahbag, as w ell as the publication of the magnetic 
data IS arranged in accordance with the rccom 
mcndations of the International Commission 
for Terrestrial Hagnetism The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the determina- 
tion of time and the Colaba Observatory is 
responsible for the time ball service at the 
Bombaj Harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Roj al Indian Harine and 
Rojal Raw In recent years researches on 
atmospheric electricity and microscisms in 
relation to major weather phenomena over 
the sea Inv c also been undertaken there 

(e) Kodaikanal (Sp Wi S ) — The observ a 
tory at Kodaikanal specialises in the studj 
of the physics of the sun, and is spccialiy equipped 
for spectroscopic observations and research 
The routine work is decided in accordance with 
recommendations of the International Astrono 
mical Union which prevent anv serious over 
lapping of w ork in the comparativ ely few solar 
phjsics observatories in the world This 
observ atorv also undertakes the duties of a first 
class weather observ atorj and a seismological 
Istation 

Special Organisation to meet the needs of 
Aviation — The above represents the activi 
ties ind organisation of the Department un 
connected with aviation in India IVith the 
development of civil and military aviation and 
lather rapid expansion of their activities in 
recent years fresh duties of a different character 
dcvolv ed upon the Department and necessitated 
a more or loss complete ov erhaul of the pre 
existing arrangements Aviators require 
detailed information about the w eather , thej 
wfbli to know winds at different levels, have 
information about visibihtj, fogs, dust storms, 
thunderstorms, height of low clouds, etc , along 
wq*h forecasts of changes in these elements 
Many of these are local, short lived and rapidly 
changing phenomena 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather informa 
tion at aerodromes and the meteorological 
organisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe (I of the International 
Convention of Air Navigation In accordance 
with these recommendations, expert meteo 
rologists should be stationed at aerodromes 
at reasonable interv als along the airw ay to 
supply to the avuation personnel current infor- 
mation and forecasts of w eather conditions 
along the routes up to the next aerodrome of 
the same class Rorecast centres should be 
established at Idast at each main aerodrome 
along aerial routes and forecasts prepared at 
such centres should be transmitted to the other 
aerodromes for the information of pilots Other 
recommendations refer to hours and kind of 
observations and manner of codifying them 

In Europe practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice dailj, 
whiles tations near air routes do so every three 
hours In the United States of America read- 
i mgs are made at least twice daily at all observn- 
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nre provided tlicie Meamihile, 1 fust class 
weather ohseri atorj and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Road 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
tlurd, fourth and fifth class obscrvatoilcs in 
Persia* and Arabia, Baluclustan, the Koith 
West Prontier Prorince, the Punjab, Sind, 
Kajputana and the vest United Prorinces As 
the basis of the veather reports and forecasts 
Issued to aviators, it prepares tvo weather 
charts dailj, drawn up inainH from obsei rations 
receircd from the obserr atones under its own 
control A daily weather report is also being 
published, as an cxpeiimental measure 

(c) Calcutta — On the opening of the mini 
trans-India air route, f'alcutti was made 
responsible for weather lepoits and forecasts 
to araators between Gaja and Akrab On the 
closure of the Meteorological Offices at Delhi 
and Rangoon, the region of responsibihtj was 
extended to Allahabad on the west and to 
Victoria Point on the south cast An afternoon 
weather chart was added to meet the needs of 
aMation, and the area of the long established 
morning chart has been extended with each 
extension of the area of lesponsibilitj 

(d) Poona — The new forecasting centres 
the increased status of most weather obserra 
tones and generally increased actnities of the 
Department hare added considerablv to the 
administrative and executive responsibilitj of 
the headquarters office at Poona This office 
is responsible for the issue of weather reports 
to arlators on routes in central and southern 
India In connection with the newly opened 
Karachi-Madras air service, this office will be 
responsible for the issue of w eather reports for 
the major section, viz , Ahmcdabad to Madras 
On certain occasions early morning observations 
of cloud heights made at Dombav are recened 
and notified, by visual signal on the roof of the 
office building, to the passing air mail on its 
flight from BeUary to Bombay 

The auxiliary centres (C) are situated at 
Rangoon, Akyab, Bum Duiit, Allahabad and 
tlODHBUF The Professional 01 Meteorological 
Assistant stationed at these centresis authorised 
to add to the weather report received from the 
forecasting centres his own conclusions about 


the LoctL weather situation The latest 
infoimafion arailablc regarding the local surface 
coiidit ions and upper winds c iii aho be obtained 
from him 

Possible developments, as financial conditions 
permit — Some ol the main lines, along which 
dcielopmcnts arc to be desired as soon as 
financial conditions allow, ire indicated brieflj 
below — 

(rt) I he extension of the current weather 
report scheme on the wireless chain along the 
Irans India air route, b\ including immediate 
reports of adrer=c weather, transmission of 
upper wind information, and transmission twice 
dailj at regular time® of weather forecasts for 
each part of the air-route 

(b) The institution of a second d iih weather 
Chart at Poona and idditionil facihtics at 
Madras and some of the intermediate stations 
dong the K iraclii M idras route 

(c) T he improrcmcnt of the skeleton weather 
‘^crrices along all air routes, up to the standards 
recommended bj the International Air Conren- 
tion 

(d) Exchange of 'rnoptic weather data hj- 
wireless with neighbouring countries — Siam, 
Malar a, Indo China, etc 

(c) Broadcasting of a “ continental ’ bulletin 
of sjnoptic weather data for the region, Persia 
to Indo China, to help towards completion of 
the series of “continental ’ weather broad 
casting stations at Annapolis (USA), Rugbj, 
Moscow, etc ,in the northern hemisphere 

ff) Purther development of marine metcoro 
logv, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the International Conv cntion on the Safet} 
of Life at Sea 

\g) Development of upper air research m 
South India, which was one of the reasons for 
the transfer of the headquarters Office from 
Simla to Poona 

(h) Improvement of staff conditions in the 
workshop attached to the Poona Headquarters 
Oftice 


Time 


Persian stations arc taken at 4 and 14 hours Greenw'ich Mear 
(Add hours to convert to Indian Standard Time ) 

n.i/. t -A.t present the functions of this centre are being carried on bv the Meteorological Office at 
GUcutta, for want of proper building accommodation at Dum Dum 
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MONSOON 

Tli( Mdii-'rion of flio v( nr is in irkulK 

1 cul ir 111 its nu idem I iiiil-iM i,ooil r nns wt ll 
istnlmtdl m sjnii nml turn imr tin wlmlt 
nuntn iinl innn or li --s In e\( i -s ol (he norm <1 
ir ( uh inoiiUi throiuiiont tin s( i-on \11 
liMsKiiis lore Moll sirMil is d-o tin Snh 
Imsions sonorilh Midi (ho iMiiitnni of I i-( 
mitod I’roMiiot s mil] mt l tntr il linli i Mlmh 
of urned sin ill (U fii n ni os 

June — 1 ho \rihlin ‘'i i onriont iinnhnt 
nrl^or thin nsin! nmfi r (in infhnmo of n dm 
nrh im 0 rislim olf tin AVI'.! ooistoftln I’l nin 
nil, M IS O't ihhshul on tin "(11111110 (oist on 
he 2 in(l "(Ivi, nnd h\ tin end of (hit month 
npidU e\tind( 1 nortliM irds o\ir (In IvonU in 
(list ind into the Itoinhii Ihenn Its i(ti\lt\, 
oMcxor, M incd duiin,: tin llrst miiI in Inin 
lid the niiif ill \ m oonfinel to tin \\ ( -t loist 
iih iipto ft itn it,irl nnd to tin It nnh i\ Doi t m 
'ho lurrfiit iiiMooritid oiui unn 'ihont tin 
iiiddlo of the inontli iindor the Intlinini of i 
iM iirc-siire m i\o inoxlnt; inirthMinl- iroin 
viiiiri KoiiKiii oomt to (iiirrit hctwein tin 
Sth ind 21 st. Tnno, ( irried (ho iiioiisooii rihis 
iirdior iiortliM irds iloni- the ^^cst (omt md 
nto Ourrit nnd Kijiuitini Jl\ tho 20 th 
lime it hid cxfeiidid into lest ind North 
hmiil) ind h\ tho 22 nd into K mhinlr and the 
'forth (Vest 1 roiitior ProMiico hnder the 
iifliienec liter of (mo Iom pressure orois o\or 
tcnail iinl West liintcd I’roMini* tho notuiti 
it the nirrcnl oecr its omii Hold m is iiniiit iintd 
to the end of the month 

'Jhc Bij monsoon current ndi iinltig in the 
.like of ii storm in tho Bi\ of licninl Mns 
noidcnt on tho Ihiiiin 00 mt dminu tin list 
.lock in 'Mu It extended into \ssiin In the 
Ith Tnno nnd oicr the rest of N'oitli 7 ist iinlH 
)j the <ith Under tho stininl itiim lotion of 
i depression risme olf the C'lnirs Oiisso eoist 
111 the l2th Juno ond moiinc north 'Wtstii irds 
.0 Orissn, the uctlMti of this hninh m is imin 

lined upto the 20th, cxtendliifc the nins oBo 
ix cr the If orth "M idr is eoist ind into the List 
Ccntril ProMiiccs In the ]a«t Mcck of the 
month the form it ion of a depression oxer 
Ijcnpil ind of i Iom pressure irca oxer the Koith 
(Vest I’roxinees, iiifliienced xiidcsprcid runs 
pnetuillx oxer its xiholo field of netixitj, 
icixy in the neiKhhourhood of the depn ssions 
ind cinsing sex ere floods in the AVest United 
L’roxinces Notiblo licix\ excesses mcic 
:ctuincd bj the United rioxiriecs, I’uiijib, 
[lijpiitini, Contnl India, ind H^dciihid, 
:cspcctlxclj, of 70, 41, IGI, t'i, and 70 pci cent 
A-xenged oxer the pUins of Tiidii, Wic month’s 
fcotil ninfall wis 10 00 inches, 10 per cent 
in excess 

July — Lirly in the month the monsoon 
Ills confined m the nnin to Milihir, Kiniri, 
HYuciibul 'xnd Buima, and in the hills and 
-uhmontinc distiicts fioiii Assam to I’unjib 
riic cuiient ipxixed ihout tho 12 lh Tnlv md 
its affix ity MIS f nrly in untamed to the end of 
the month nndoi the infhicnco of four depicsslons 
in the Bay Mhirh folloMcd one after iiiotlicr 
trax’crsuig the countrj nortliM cstM irds I'lirlx 


OF 1935, 

t-ond 1 iln MIS githeicd griioralh oxoi the 
eonntrx speiiillj along md iroiind the (inks 
of (he ilistiirlumos 'ihe tot il r nnf ill for the 
month M IS 12 01 iiuhcs Mhieh m is 2 pci cent 
in exfcs'. 

Aiiffust -1 01 the first (mo Morks the aotixitx 
of tlu ennciits on both sides mis mauit lined 
nndei the mllncnee and moxcinents of tMo 
distnrlnnees rising in the Bax, wlnrh tiking the 
11 -nil nortliM estcrlx course itross the eoiitnl 
pirts of the enuntix, gixc Midespreid anil 
in IX x rims along and around their tracks 
A\ith the disipjK irmee of these ilisturhanccs, 
till (unint Moakened in the I’cnmsnla, in the 
oeiiti il p iits of the tonntrx mil in loxxer Bunn i 
1 ho formation onto agim ihnut the ISth 
\ngnst of i loM pressuio aroi tins tunc off the 
West foist md inoxing northw irds, inxigoratcd 
tho Vrahi m Sci hr null kooinng it aitixc oxer 
tho I’ennisnla to tho end of tlic month The 
Bix hr moll xxas sfrongthened iftci tho 20tli 
hx a dojirossion xihuh fornud 0 x 1 r md moxod 
from Bihar to South J,ast Bongil hotxxocn tho 
2lst and 2Sth It gaxo strong monsoon rains 
oxer tho fiild of actixitx of tins In null spcenllj 
along the track of tho distnrhaiue Notable 
exfC'-sos xxerc rctnrnod hx I’unjih Tsorth West 
1 lonticr Broxinec Bajpntmi Boinhax , md 
Afxsore, rcspcetixelx , of IIS 0(>, ST, 80 nidll7 
per cent 'J ho tot il fall for tho month axeraged 
oxer the pliins of India xxas 12 13 iiiohob, It 
per cent m excess of the iioniinl 

September — Both hniiohcs roiitiiniod to 
rcMaiii utixo during the monfh stinmlated 
bx four disturb nu os 'J ho first rising ofl the 
A\ cst coast III the trahim Sea about tho 'ith 
Smtemher md moxing 1101 thxx irds to the 
IxnthiiMar coast hx the I2lh, stiengt honed 
tint hrmcli oansing xiidcsprcid runs m the 
xxestern hah of the I’eninsida including Guzrat 
The other three disturhmees rising one after 
mother m the Bai aftei tho 7th kept that 
hi meh in actix c x igoiir to tho i nd of the month, 
gixing xxldesprcad rains practically oxer tho 
Mholc conntrj Kotahio heaxx excesses xxcie 
rctiuncd In' Punjab, North West I rentier 
Proxmee, Sind, Bomhax, Cental, India, and 
Central Pioxinccs, rcspcetixelx, of 163, 134, 08, 
6 1 , 1 1 md 72 pci cent Tlic tot il r mifall for the 
month xxas 8 85 iiiclics, 20 pci cent m excess 
of the normal 

October — Dining the month conditions 
dctei milling the icccssion of the & AV Alonsoou 
current xxerc cxidciit Early In the month 
thunderstorms pi ex ailed in Noith Bast India 
and later upto tho llth over most of the Penin- 
sula A storm xxhicli formed in tho Bax and a 
dcpicssion in the Arabian Sea about tho l2th 
temporal ily rcxixcd the curients upto tho 
22n(l and dctciinmcd xvidcspioad rams 111 the 
Pcninsulx, the ecnti il puts of the countrj, the 
United Piox’inccs md North List India Tor 
the lost of tho month fairly good inns xxere 
gatheicd ovei the south of the Pcninsuli, and 
on tho south Bunn i coast T’hc inclusions 
of a AVestorn distuibmeo about the middle of 
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the month and another about the 25th, ■which 
passing castu uds tliroiigh Kishmii ind giaing 
widespread rams m Kashmir and the Korth 
^Yest Troiitier ProMiicc heialdcd the ictrcat of 
the S W ^fonsoon md the est ibhshmtiit of 
the N E Monsoon Knt iblc e\ccsscs of niii- 
fall ueie ictiirned bv tlio thiitcd ProMiicts, 
Conti il India, Hidciabid, and SIj sore, ics- 
pcctnch, of 131, 51, 45, md 55 pci cent Aaci 


aged o\cr the plains of Iiidi i the total fill to 
the month 11 as 3 01 inches uhicli was 0 per cent 
in excess 

Tlietotil 1 imf ill for the season — June t( 
Scptombi r — nongod orei the jilains of Indi 
M IS 1 > 7 inches uhich was 12 pc r cent m excess 
Tlio folloiMiig t ibh guts detailed mformilit 
of the scison il i imf ill of the period 


DlA'lblONS 

ItllMALL, Juxi TO 

Si I’ll Mill 1 , 1933 

Actii il 

Koinnl 

Dcpaitiuc 
from 
Korm il 

Pcrccnlagc 

Departure 

from 

Kormal 


Inches 

Inclicb 

Inches 


Buima 

81 7 

83 9 

.O 1 

— 3 

Assam 

O') 5 

01 1 

—1 0 

— 8 

Bengal 

07 8 

00 0 

-}-7 2 

+ 12 

Bihai and Oiissa 

47 9 

15 1 

+ 2 8 

+ 0 

■United Proxinccs 

30 0 

30 1 

-}-0 5 

+ 1 

Punjab 

24 0 

14 0 

+10 0 

+ 70 

Korth-West luouticr PioMiicc 

0 7 

5 0 

+1 7 

+ 34 

Sind 

10 9 

1 7 

+ 0 2 

+132 

Bajputana 

* 27 3 

18 1 

+ 9 2 

+ 61 

Bombay 

13 S 

c. 

33 9 

+ 9 9 

+ 29 

Central India 

38 9 

33 S 

+ 5 1 

+ 15 

Central ProMnees 

50 1 

40 8 

+ 9 3 

+ 23 

II> derabad 

30 9 

20 2 

+ “17 

+ 18 

Slysore 

19 S 

15 5 

— j— 4 3 

+ 28 

M idras 

28 1 

20 0 

+ 2 1 

+ 8 

Mean of India 

43 7 

39 1 

r 

+ 4 0 

+ 12 
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To the student of Indian administration 
lothing IS more remarkable than the manner 
D which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
londmg outburst of offleial activity to meet 
hem and then fall into the background This 
[eneral truth is illustrated by a study of the 
ilstory of famine in India For nearly forty 
i^ears it was the bogey of the Indian administra 
;or The forecasts of the rams were studied 
vith acute anxiety The actual progress of 
he rains was followed with no le=s anxiety, 
ind at the first signs of a bad o" poor season 
he famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
irepared for any emergency The reason for 
his is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
iconomic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Jlcarly three quarters of the people are directly 
iependcnt on agriculture for their daily bread 
Sfery much of this agriculture is dependent on 
he seasonal rains for its existence Immense 
ircas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
:egion of erratic and uncertain rainfall The 
:ainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-hearmg currents, then there is either a poor 
liarvest or no harvest at all In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
eountries offer no parallel to India, where in 
in exceptionally bad year w,de tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce oven a blade 
of_ grass In the old days there were no rail- 
wavs to distribute the surplus ot one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor had they 
any credit In the old days then they died 
Commencing with the Onssa famine in 1865 67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises 
After the famine of 1899 1900 this responsibi- 1 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian Spates 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution ot a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field But now | 
that machmerv has reached a remarkable | 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed 
The whole of India IS covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required The 
extension of irrigation has enormouslf increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacitv 
of even the “dry” zones The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
liM mobilised and stren^hened rural credit I 
T ho spread of manufactiiriiig enterprise has j 


lightened the pressure on the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra 
tion has therefore changed In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative difli- 
culties it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem 

Famine under Native Rule 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came “In 1630,’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
ot British India, '* a calamity feU upon 
Gujarat which eni.bles us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants " In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at Swally survived He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, he could hardly see any living 
persons , but “ the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burring 
them Thirty thousand had perished in’ the 
town alone Pestilence followed famine ’’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the oid- 
tasliioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India in 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine, the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
ofjthc State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food The machinery w'hcreby thib Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved 

History of Recent Famines 

The Onssa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effoit to combat dis- 
tress through State agency It affected 180,000 
square miies and 47,500,000 people The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, hut late food was poured into 
the district In prodigious quantities Ihlrtv- 
flve million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu 
lation, died in Orissa alone This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70 The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Vlarwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 it is estimated thai 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated There was 
famine In Behnrin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78 This affected 
Madras, Mvsore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
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two years and in the second year extended to India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It nu 
narts of the Central and United Provinces and 1 marked by several distinctive features 
to a small tract in the Punjab The total area j rainfall over the whole of India was in u 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- , defect, being eleven inches below the me-' 
lation 68,500,000 Warned by the excessive i In several localities there was practicallj n 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire ' ram There was in consequence a great fod ■ 
to secure economy the Government rellcl pro- ! famine, with a tcwiblc mortality u- ^ 
gramme was not entirely successful 1 he excess the cattle The water supply was dcflcien 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been ' and brought a crop of difficulties in its tr'' 

5,250,000 in British temtorj alone Through- ' Then districts like Gujarat, where fainine 
out British India 700 , 000,000 units were relieved been unknown for so many years that the ' 
at a cost of Ks 8J crorcs Charitable contrl-l lity was thought to be famine Immune, wer 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies' affected , the people here bemg softened b; 
a^^regated Us 84 lakhs I prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hop 

I or saving their cattle, and came vritlim 
The Famine Codes j scope of the relief works when it was too 

The experiences of this famine showed the to Bayc life A verv^^^^^^^ 
necessity of placingrelicf on an organised basis ’ States was affected, and the Marwaris swep 
The first great Famine Commission which snt| ^“rn their impoverished land njit t‘ 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, i rrason 

elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 

to meet later experience form rhe basts of the j relief had to be given on 51“"^ 

t am me relief system to ^ay They recommend- Beale At the end of Julv 4,o00,000 p n 
- — ^ - - ‘were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crort 

were spent on relief, and the total cost 'Hi 
estimated at Rs 15 crores The famine ws 
also marked bv a widespread acceptance b 
Indian States of the dutv hitherto shoulderc 
bv the Government of India alone — the supren 
responsibility of saving human life Aide 
by mans to the extent of Rs 3} crorcs, tii 
Indian States did a great deal to bring the 
administration into line with that m Briti 
India Although actual deaths from starvi 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreal 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic 


ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the conultlon of perform- 
ing a suitable task , and (2) chat gratuitous re- 
lief should he given in their villages or in poor 
aouses to those who are unable to work They 
recommended that the food supplj should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequ il to the demands upon It They advised 
that the land owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
In proportion to the crop failure In sending a 

Famine Code to the provincial governments, , , , , , , „ , ,, , . xu. 

the Government of India laid down as the 1 ma^rla which foi’owed the advent of the rail 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine ' induced a mortality of approxim«e 

wage " is the lowest amount sufficient to mam- ! * million The experiences of this lamu 
tain health under given circumstarces Whilst were collated by the Commission presided OT 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not MacDonnell This Commi 

bound to maintain the labouring population reported that taking the famine pern 

at Its normal level of comfort" Provincial “s the relief given was excessive, at 


codes were drawn up, and were tested by^the 
famine of 1896-97 In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

09.500.000 The numbers relieved exceeded 

4,000,000 at the time of greatest distres® The 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs !}• crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs If crore The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs If 
cror^ ot which Rs if crore was subscribed , 
m the United Kingdom The actual famine 
Sin rl ** British India was estimatea at 

750.000 Ine experiences of this famine were 
examned by a Commission under Sir James 
LyaU, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and the relief of d.stress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 superventd 

The Famine of 1899-1900 
This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59 500,000 In the Central 
Provinces, Bcrar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute 
it was intense m Rajputana, Baroda, Central 


laid down certain modified lines The cardia 
feature of their pohev was moral strateg 
Pointing out that if the people were assistj 
at the start they would help themselves, wha 
if their condition were allowed to deteriora 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they plna 
In the forefront of their programme the necc 
sity of “ putting heart into the people ’’ T 
machinery suggested for this purpose was tl 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loan 
the early suspension of revenue, and a poln 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prep 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reli 
and secured by liberal preparations, consta 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offlci 
hplp The wage scale was rev ised , the n 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of abl 
bodied workers , payments by results vre 
recommetided , and proposals were m*' 
for saving cattle 

The modern system 

The Government of India are now In po'6< 
Sion of complete machinery to combat f 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govei 
ment is kespt informed of the meteorology 
conditiono and the state of the crops , P' 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept ji 
to-date, the country is mapped into rcl 
circles, reserves of tools and plant arc stock 
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If the runs tail, policy is at once declared, 
non-oflicials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agrieultural purposes made 
lest works are then opened, and if labour in 
consideraole quantities is attracted, the> are 
converted into relief 'works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm On the ad\cut of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are graduallv closed and gratui 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
BtaiT is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
tains break 

Famine Protection 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chhiery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing prolcc 
tion from the es.treme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation Ihcsc 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Iroductive works being estimated to vield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges arc met from loans, protective 
works, which do not piy, directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the lamlnc Insurance Grant was instituted 
In 1870 It was decided to sot apart from the 
general revenues Its li crores annually or 
one million sterling Iho first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt The 
chain of protective railways is now practicallv 
complete Great progress is being made vvith 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
nrarame of protective irrigation works lias 
been con'^tructed, partlcularlv in the Bombay 
Dectan — the most f imine-^ucccptible district 
in Tiidi I — ind in the Central Province'! 

Under the Statutory llulca framed under 
tbo Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) arc required to contribute from their 
resources a D\ed sum ev erv y ear for expendi- 
ture on famine These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine onlv, 
tiio Slim not required for this purpose is utili-cd 
m building up a Famine Belief Fund Tlic 
Fund provides, as its mam and pnmarv object, 
for expenditure on Famine Belief proper, the 
word '* F imino ” being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamUics 
The balance at tbo credit of tlm Fund Is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General In Council and is wailable for expen- 
diture on famine, when neccssarv and, under 
'^rt'i'n restrictions, on protective and otl cr 
work’s for relief of famine 

1 . . -The Outlook 

8ncn in brief is the official programme 
and O’-ganlsat'on whlcii has been built up 
experience and practice of the 
past ietcvcrvlldng goes to show that Govern 
u-Mit ectivitv to save human life vvlU never be 


wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
met times, even so recently as 1899-1900 Fach 
succeeding failure of the rams indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an cconomio 
revolution in India In the year 1918 
the rains failed more scrlouslv and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899 Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for Stato relief from over five millions, 
the ma\imum number at any' time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant , the effects of 
tlio drought completely disappeared with the 
good rams of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power 
The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence ■’s widespread 
ire many We can only briefiv indicate them 
here There is a much greater raobilitv In Indian 
labour Fornicrlv when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rams he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
Mic supply of labour is, when gcncial economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on tlie constructional works which 
ire always in progress cither through State or 
pnvato agency in the country, riicn the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
oitcn iniskrmed a hoard The balance oi 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a vear Tlie gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or In ornaments, which can bedrawnnpon 
in an emergency The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
t55- continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
present small dillused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking svetem 
There has been a largo extension of irrigation 
More than onc-thlrd of the land In the Punjab 
Is now under irrigation, and in oilier Provinc»«, 
particularly in the laminc-snsccptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan irrigation works hive 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains The natural growth of the 
population was for some v care reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by tbo great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people This prc'cnicd the lnCTCS''c, 
of congestion, but brongbt some ireas 
partlcularlv in the Indian States, below their 
former population supporting capacitv 
(Tlie 1931 census showed an increase of over 
00 million in the population since 1021 ) 
The incrcaso of raiIwav^ distributes the 
resources of the countrv with ca^c , the spread 
of the co-operative credit inovencnt has 
improved rural credit Finaliv, there the 
considcrahlc development of manufactur.ug 
industrv, which re genexalh short of labour rnd 
helps to absorb tb surplu= of a 'amine vear 
yyhU'ttbc Goviraireiit is comp ete’v cquipp'-d 
with a famine code, there is nona-oa 'osnppcse 
that there will ever recur such an »» 
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that of 1899 Famine can now be cITicicnth ] 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavl, the 
Buspenaion ahd remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possiblv some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 

1920 The distress winch appeared In the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 

1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombaj’’, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India The largest 
number of persons on rel’tf of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 

The Indinn People's Famine Trust 

Outside the Government programme there 
la alwajs scope for piivate philanthropy 
especially m the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Gov ernment aid, and m assisting in the rehabi- 
Jitation of the cultivators when the rams break 
At every great famine large sums ha/e been 
subscribed, particularly in the United k.ingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the pcopic 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave m 1900 a 
sum of Ks 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charil 
able relief m seasons of general distress 

This Trust m a few years became swollen to 
Rs 28,10 000 and has ever since been maiif > 
tamed at that figure It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the Chantable Endow ment Act 
1890 The income of the Trust is administered 
bv a hoard of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, kt , c s i 

c i,E ,i 0 s , Auditor-General in India, IS the Secrc' 

tary A Treasurer of the Trust The oiiginal 


endowmennt of Rs 28,10,000 above mentioned 
is permanently Invested and the principal never 
taken for expenditure The income from it is 
utilised forrellef work as necessary and unexpen 
ded balances arc temporarily invested, so as to 
make available in jears of trouble savings 
accumulated when expenditure in not necessary 
The temporary investments — in Government 
Securities — at the end of 1933 stood at 
Rs 7,82,751-13 0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was 31s 41,200 8 0, so that the total 
available lor expenditure at the commencement 
of 1934 was Rs 8,24,012-5-0 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years This 
IS the result of the improved policy of Govern 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe 
rcncc in the meaning of the word famine in con 
sequence of the improvement of transport coni' 
munlcations and other factors affected bj 
modem progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rams now obtains supplies from othei 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve 
lopment of railways and of modern marketinf 
practice and Government help its people bj 
loans given direct or through Cooperative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations ol 
scarcitv in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporarj 
periods of stress in a m-nner formerly unima 
ginablo Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than an> 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mun- 
mum of suffering The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatlj 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word; 
resulting from ram failure and expenditure hae 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferer! 
from floods The total expenditure upon rea 
famine m the old sense was only Rs 60,0Ql 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on rebel 
of distress caused by floods was Rs 4,75, OOC 
in the same year The terms of the TrusI 
fortunately, permit-, of management on line! 
according with modern needs 
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! The scheme completed, n. syndicate secured 
,the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sjdcnham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
1 distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme 
I The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
1 'and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company was started 

The hydro-electric engineering works In 
connection witn the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla aboye the Bhor Ghat The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonayla, 
Walwhan and Shlrawta, whence it is conyejed 
in masonry canals to the forebay or receiying 
reseryoir The power-house Is at KhopoH, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conyeyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet In falling from this height 
the water deyclops a pressure of 750 lbs per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to evtend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec- 
trical horse power The works were formally 
opened by H E the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915 At present there arc 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate h li p of 55,000 h p In service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement ! 
has been completed whereby the Tata Hy^o- 
Electrlc Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the i 
electric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electriflcation of 
the Harbour Brandi and Bomba v-Kalyan 
section of the G I P Bailway There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of tne Company s full 
seheme will not suffice for all such demands ; 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power 
there are, for Instance, tramways, with possi- j 
bilities of suburban extensions The probable I 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 h p Recently the Company has em - 1 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonayla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power hSuse at KhopoH 
Investigations undertaken by Mr H P 
Gibbs with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra river, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required In this instance the draw off point is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft above the lowest river bed level at the 


dam The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent of the total amount 
of water stored both above and below draw off 
level A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra river by a dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tcn.crwadi This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
wlience it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivqiuri, about 17 miles from the 
generating station at Kliopoli The scheme 
IS designed to yield 100,000 horse power in Its 
full development Power is being supplied to 
some thirty factories In Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as 
to the Bombay Electric bupply and Tramways 
Company and to the G I P Radway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
ns a northward extension of the original scheme, 
BO a southward development also originated by 
Mr Gibbs and developable on hues similar to 
those of the Andhra project is now practically 
completed under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fart that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for lb A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co , Ltd , was floated in the autumn of 1919 

A lake having an area of sixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulshl by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet In length and 15S feet 
in height At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below The head of 
water is sulDcient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavi, 
Bombay, through an overhead Ime approxi- 
mately 80 miles In length Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power are 
being erected, and of these two are already In 
commercial operation The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
yet electnfled in Bombay and suburbs as well 
as by the B B AC I Railway’s suburban service, 
the G I P Railway s electrified service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B E S A T Company 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr A 
T Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partlj to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical in 
1 dustries near the power Installation The preliml* 
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nary Investigations for this sclicino arc still pro 
ceeding The catchment area for the lake ■will be 
340 square miles and tlicro v^lll lie a total storape 
after the rains of 112,000 million cubic feet, 
which will bo sufilclent to supplv a normal 
load of 350,000 horse poner for 8 000 hours 
per year The prehminarv estimates provided 
for a capital of Us 810 lakhs to carrj out the 
scheme 

Mysore Installation 

The Drst hjdro electric sciicmc undertaken 
inindiaor. Indeed, in tlic East, was that on the 
lliver Cauverj’, in Mv=ore State, wlilcli wa« 
inaugurated, v\itli generating works at Sivasa 
mudram, in 1902 Tlic Cauven' rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows riqlit acros<- 
Mysore The first object witii whicli tlic iiistal 
iation was undertaken n as tlic supplj of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar Tliese arc 02 miles 
distant from Sivasamudramandforalongtlme 
this was the longest eicctncal power transmis 
Sion line in tlie world Current Is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles awav, where itis used for 
both industrial and Iiglitiiig purposes 

The initial undertaking has conskantlv’ been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 0,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h p This 
IS the maximum obtainable with the water 
whieh the Oauvory affords and, therefore 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new Installation cisewliere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separatclv from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised 
Two projects offer tlicmseivcs Tiio first 
would involve the use of the Rivet Slilmsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
fails, and the second, known as the Mckadatu 
project, would have Its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram Is 
400 feet, that on the Shlmsha 618 leet net 
which would generate 39,500 e h p At Mcka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20 000 feet long with a 22J feet bed 
would he necessary There would be three 

unRs, each giving an output of 
4,000 e h p Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 hp could be made The 
progressivespirit which has marked the manage- 
inent of the works since their inception now 
chameterises the manner m which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered 

Works in Kashmir 


A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from It than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jlielum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar Tlie head 
works of the Jhelnm power installation arc 
situated SIX and a half miles from the power 


house and llic main connection between tlie 
two Is n great timber flume These works and 
the forehiv at tlic deilvcrv end of tlie flume liavc 
a capacity for carrying water sufllclrnt for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power 
Pour pipes COO ftet loiiglcnd frorotiic forebav 
to tile power liouse, and from forebav to water- 
wlicfl tlicrc is an effective licad of 395 feet 
Tlicre arc four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on tlir same shaff to a 1,000 k w , 
3 phase, 2,300 volt, 25 period generator running 
at 500 r p m , and each nnlt Is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent overload, which tlic generator 
end is guamntced to maintain with safety for 
two liours Tlic power liouse Is of sufllclent 
capatliv to allow of 15 000 k w generating 
plant being InsUllcd wltliln it Two trans 
missionlines run side by side ns far ns Baramnlla, 
21 mile: distant, at wlilch point one terminates 
The other contliiiies to Srinagar, a furtlicr 3-1 
miles Tlie Installation at Baramulla was 
orlglnnllv utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging tlic river 
and draining tlie swampy coiintrvsidc and 
rendering it available for cultivation, hut these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so tint oiilv one dredger Is now In operation 
Tlie llgliting of Baramulla has been taken 
In hand with satlsfactorv rcsnlts and it is 
expected tlint tlie lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up At Srinagar, thcllnc terminates 
at tlic State silk facton , where current Is sup- 
plied not only for driving maclilncrv and for 
iightliig, but for heating The greater part of 
Srinagar city Is now electrically lighted and 
dnrlng the past year a motor load of over 100 
k w lias been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department This step was taken with a view 
tOf educating the people in the use of clcctrio 
power and it has been entirely successful 

Recent Progress 
e 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects in tlie Bombav Presidency the past 
few y’ears have witnessed comparatively 
little progress In hydro cleotrlo works The 
Mandi Project in the Punjab, which utilises the 
water of the Dhl river for the generation of 
power with which a large number of towms 
In that province will bo cleotrifled came into 
operation in 1933 The seheme has been 
formulated in three stages The first Is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river, the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output, whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-iiower 
Only the first ‘stage Is at present cons 
tructed Another Interesting project Is the 
hydro electric grid scheme in the United Pro- 
V Inces which will carry electric power to a large 
number of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas 


A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
election of another small plant was commenced 
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West Coi't llie It"llir river prnl'ct !■= v<rv 
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the Bntii-h side of llu rp r- and tlic current 


trin nutted to iiul distributed In Invuuon 
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In tndn, tint the till imtcr from the tnrbno 
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A field of the ndmlnMrntion of In din 
profoundlj nlfcctcd 1)\ llic iU forms of 1010 Is 
thnt of local po\crnmctit lids Is one of tin 
subjects trmsferred to Imllui inlnlsKr-, nrnl 
under tholr leadership consldcmblo developments 
have been cssnjed On the uIioIl, the proprt-- 
of local gov crnincntln India for (In pv-t (lunrtr r 
ofaoenturj Insbecndl'-appointing llicgrcate t 
successes have been won In the I’ro'bUncv towns, 
and part icuHrlv b> the Municipslitj of Botnl)nv 
The dlfllonlticb In the wav of progress win 
manifest Local gov eminent had to be a cn illon 
— the devolution of anthorltv ironi (hcGovtrn 
ment to the local bodv.atui that to a people who 
for centimes had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the power- entrusted to 
local bodies were Insignificant and the financial 
support was small There are however nianv 
indications that the drj bones of the inofiissll 
are stirring 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the pninarv territorial unit 
of Government organls itlon, and from file 
villages arc built up the larger adinlnl-tratlvc 
titles — tahsilb, subdivisions, and districts 
‘ The tvplc.ll Indian village has Its central 
residential site, vvlth an open space for a jiond 
and a c-attlo stand Stretching around this 
nucleus He the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (verj often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting Hit inliablLants of 
such a village pass thtlr life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together In a little 
communltv w ith Us own organisation and go cm 
ment, which differ in ehametcr In the various 
typos of villages. Its body of detailed ciistomnr) 
rules ind its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders It should be noted, liowi \ or, that 
in certain portions of India, c g , In the greater 
part of Assam, In Eastern Bengal, and on tho 
west coast of tho Aladras Presidency, the v lllago 
as hero described docs not exist, tho people llv Ing 
In small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads " — {Gazetteer of India ) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz — 

Types of Villages — " (1) The 'severalty’ or 
ridyatwari village which Is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the revenue Is 
assessed on Individual cultivators There is 
no ]oint responsibility among the villagers 
though some of the non-cultivntcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, EUda as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Itcvemie 
authorities, and on payment of assessment 'The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such I 
as patel or reddt, who Is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originallj settled ” 

“ (2) The Joint or landlord village, the typo 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Erortier Province Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole. 
Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains 


The village slIolsowiK d 1)> tiie propilctar> bnd> 
who allow n ■'Id nci s to tin t<nantrj, artKans’ 
traders and otic rs 'llu w.i'ite land is allotted 
to flu villar , and, If want< d for cultivation, Is 
pirflf ioned amoiigtlie shan hol ler> Ihe village 
govirnm lit was nrlgimilb bv flu puhchnift or 
group of heads of sup rior finillbs In later 
times one or mor' he idtiu n have been added to 
till organl»a(Itm to n pr s< nt tiu village in Its 
dt illng- w Ifli till loralnntbontlts, blit llm arti 
tidal elianeferof thlf appilntini iit.ns comp’ri.d 
witb that wtilrh obtains in a ril>vtwari vllti?t 
IsevldeiKxiI bj till titli of Its hoMi r, wlilfb Is 
g nerallv lamljardnr, a v. maeiilar d rivativc 
fromthi Lngllsb word ’ numb r ’ Illsfhlsljp’ 
of vlllagi to v.hkh flu willknomi description 
in Sir H 'Malm’s 1 i/hije Coiiim'i;ii/i« Is alone 
appllriblc, and here the cn proprietors are In 
goiural a local rdigarchj with the bulk of the 
village population ns truants o' laboiin'rs under 
tboin •' 

Vningc Atilonomj — Ilie Tndlnn vilhgci 
lotnw •po--''' sM d a large ib Rr i of IocaI aw 
tonomv, since the iiatlvi djiiistlis and Ibflr 
local ri pnsi iitatlvcs did not, as a rule, concern 
th'-in-i Ivi s with the I idlvfdiia! riiltiv itors, but 
regardiil the village as a whole, or some large 
laudholdir as resivmslhlc for the p-ivinml of 
tho Govcrntiu nf n vciiiics, and the maintenance 
of locil order Till' aiitonomv has now di"* 
appear! d owing to tin. cstabihhnirnt of locvL 
civil ind criminal courts, the present revenue 
ami police organisation, the Increase of com- 
munications, the growth of Individualism, and 
the op'ratlon of thelndlvlihialraiimtiniri svutem, 
which Is extending even In the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
M adminlstntion , the principal village fiinc 
tlonarlcs — the hcidinin, the account int and 
the village watchman — are largelv iitlllsod and 
Olid bj Government, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling am] Interests 

Punchnjels — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council tribiiiia], or runcJiavct and the 
Deccntralls-atlon Commission of 1008 made the 
following sp'-cial recommendations — 

“ 'While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a puncTiayel system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto arc far from Insur- 
mountable wo recognise that such a svstem 
can only be graduallv and tcntativolv applied, 
and that It Is Impossible to siiggost anv uaiform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made bj giving 
certain limited powers to PitncJinycti In those 
villages inwhich circumstances arc most favour- 
able by rcasoncot boinogcucUy, natiirallntelU 
gonco, and freedom from Internal feuds Tlie'O 
powers miglit be increased graduallv as results 
w'arrant, and with success here. It will become 
easier to apply the system In other villages 
Such a policy', which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and disen tlon 
much patience, and judicious discnmination 
between tho circumstances of different villages 
and there Is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this now departure should be made under 
the special guidance of svmpathetlc officers ” 
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TliiB is, Uowcvcr, still mainly a question ol 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
Is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchaaat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial pou er, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, mav be assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration ol village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction 

Municipalities — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Hojal Charters and later undei 
statute from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practlcallj no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac 
tieally inoperative, u is followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces The Acta provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far It wa« not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to beer on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitatiiJn, 
medical, charity, and local public works New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, wmch, am^ng 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only m the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully In- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence ana 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towms by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate afliount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day 

The Present Position — ^There are some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
pier 21 million people resident within their 
limits Of these municipalities, rough! j 710 liavc 
a population of less th in 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 50,000 and over 
Ascompared with the total population of parti- 


cular proMuccs, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 percent ,and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
13 a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex officio members arc only 7 per cent 
and nominated 25 per cent Elected members 
are almost everjrwhere in a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the non officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, thereis a munioi- 
pil income of Rs 14 03 crores derived princi- 
pallv from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tionsfrom provincialrevenues and miscellaneous 
sources Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small , the four cities of Cal cutt a, 
Bombaj', Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent of the total The 
heaaiest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy”and “Public Works’’ 
which amount to 14 per cent and 13 per ccur 
respectiv elj , “Water supplv” comes to 13 per 
cent, “Drainage” to 4 per cent and 
“Education” to over 11 per cent In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
IS considerably in excess of the average In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
IS IS over 17 per cent 
District Boards — The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
lu rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almostevcrv district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to w'luch are two or more sub dis- 
trict boards, whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees 
Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats In Madras 
This maclnnery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1930 81 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in 
1930 31, of Whom 73 per cent were elected 
As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 90 per cent of the whole member- 
ship Only 11 per cent of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind The 
total Income of the Boards in 1930 31 amount- 
ed to Rs 16 57 crorcs, the av erage income of 
each board being Rs 2,00,000 The most 
•mportant item of revenue is provincial 
rates, wUch represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent In Bombay 
and in the N W F Province to 63 per cent 
in Bihar and Orissa The principal objects of 
expenditure arc education which has conic re- 
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marUablj to Uio front \Mlhin tliu 1 i^t tlirco jfjrs 
nnd ci\ll ^^o^llSBnclu^s^O'l(l•'J and lirldi.r'i Medical 
relief is .ilbO sliann!’ with edneafion tlionph ina 
less degree the lion’b Blmrc of the a%allftblo 
rcrcntio 

Improvement Trust — V notable Icattiro 
In the recent sanitarj hl‘-tor\ of India ia the 
activity plaacd by the prevt citlea in the dirre 
tlon of social iinproa enn nts In lloinbiy and 
Calcutta the Improacinent TriKta arc contlnii 
ing tlicir actnitics wiiich are dc.cnbwl in a 
separate cliaptor (q a ) In Ilombaa the aaork 
of the Iinproacniont 'J rust 1- being doa eloped in 
the Bombaa Dcaclopmcnt Blroctorafc Other 
cities arc beginning to folloai the oaainplea of 
these great cities and Iinproaonicnt J'rusts liaac 
been constitutid in Cawnporc, I ucKnoaa and 
Allahabad in the United I’roaincfsand In ^oacral 
of the lirgor cities of the Proainccs of India 
Their activities liaao, liowcacr, been scaercia 
curtailed by the financial stress 

Provincial Prorress — There ua<' parsed In 
Bengal in 1010 a 1 illago Self Goa eminent \ct 
cmbodaing the polica of constituting Union 
Boards at the cailicst po‘-'-iblo date for groups 
of aillagcs thronphont tho proa into Tlic 
nnmhcr of thc-^n hoards continues to increase 
rising from 1 ,jOU to more than 2,000 In 1010 01 
tho nnmhoi of Union Boards rose to J,’>10 
There are also 12 Union Coininlltccs 'J hough 
they are in their infinca is act, many of thoin 
show a roinarkablo aptitude for man iging their 
own affairs 

In Bomba’i tho dcaclopmcnt of aillago self 
goaornment is also proceeding, as tlio result 
of an Act for constituting, or Increasing tho pow cr 
of aillago committees ailiich was passed in 
1920 by tho Lcgislatiao Connell In this pros! 
dcncy, some 140 out of 155 muincipihtics iiad a 
two thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1930 31 , and a distinct step forward has 
been projected ba the administration In tho dircc 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all municl 
pal bodies 'liio policy ot appointing a non 
official piesident has been oxtondod both to 
district and sub district boards, and a I.argo num- 
ber of non officials iiaa o also boon .appointed 
presidents of sub districts (haluka) boards In 
Madras also tho institutions of Ioc.al self gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner Tiio number of district boards in 
tho Presidency in 1931 avas 25 with 1,005 
niemhors Tho number of sub district boards 
was 130 Tho total number of Jlunlclpal 
Councils during tho year 1930 31 continued to 
bo 81 and the proportion of Indian to Luropcan 
and Anglo Indian members further Increased 
In 1930 31 tlieio were 54 municipal councils 
consisting entirely of Indian momhors, as 
against 51 in the previous year Tho average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
IS still very loav, being only about Bs 2 8 


In file Unitnl Proiincii tho new District 
Boards v Idrh consist of non oflleia! membera 
only a 1th liccti'd nonoffidal Ciialrman, avero 
plunged ‘dralfht-waa into llnanclnl dlffi- 
ciiKlf s In uomorascj timncco'sity forrctrcnch- 
incnt a\ IS Iminellato resulting In tho curtail- 
ment of inedlea) relhf and of nllotnimts for tho 
ordinara repairs of roads Addition d taxation 
ins *^0 far not been gtneralla Imposed and the 
Boards are still siiflcring from inorperlenco In 
luisbanding piihlic monea nnd obtaining the 
full aalue for th< Ir expenditure In tho case of 
Municipal 1 inam es, there lias been some clinngo 
for the betfir 'Jho now mnnicli'alltica haao 
siiow n a greatlnttrcstln all forrnsof clalcaetlalta 
biittlina are • till liainnered in tliclraaorl by poll 
Ileal end comtmmal obsf^dons llicy .aro rcliic 
taut to IiniKiso now taxation but a considerable 
programinn of expenditure Ilea be torn Ibcm 
In tho Punjab ninnlrlpal adnilnlntrntion con- 
flnnixl tosliow improatnunt.tliOLrnrral attitude 
of the ii’ombers In re ard to tliclr rtsjionsllillitlcs 
being i)rornI“!ng for progress in tho futnre 
Gtniralla spe iking tlio llnaiiecs are inn more 
sati-,fa( tora jKisitlon than aias the case in 
previous a cars 1 xnendlturo on avatcr supply 
'•cbernes Is httadilv liurct'lng 

III Die (intral J'roiinci'*, tho aear 1910 arlf- 
ncjsfd the pa>-slng of a Ixical fccK Goa eminent 
\(( Intended to guide into projicr channels tho 
iindouhteillv growing Interest in piihlie inattcn 
J ho continncil reduction of ollltial members nnd 
tliairmnn, ami file wider jioworsof control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to tho 
development of local self government, leading 
to an Increased Fcnso of public diitv and respon- 
slbllitv Another verv Important measure 
regulating muniLlpalltlcs was passed into law In 
1022 Its chief features aro the extension of 
the Atunlclpal franchise, tho reduction of official 
and noniinntcd meinhers the extension ot tho 
powers of Jluniclpal Coinmlttcc-i nnd tho 
relaxation of official control 
In tho Korlh UVvt 1 ronhrr Prorxncr, tho 
iii'I'tntlon of local self gov eminent Is some- 
what of a foreign growth Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax In tlio discharge 
of tholrrcsponsibliltlcs, and meetings are report- 
ed to ho Iniroqiicnt, but tho attendance of non- 
official momhors Is gradiinllv increasing Con- 
cerning Municipal administration tho Jxicnl 
Gov ernmont reports that tho members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards tho rcsponslbilitv is 
imposed upon tlicm is on tho whole satisfac- 
tory Communal fooling shows itself in certain 
locaiitics , hut Is in manv instances off set bv tho 
public spirit nnd initiative of Individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance In Indopondonco of action and in the 
smooth working of tho Committees An 
import int extension of tho elective principle 
has recently heel made and it is hoped that 
this IS prov ing a success 



District and Local Boards 

The folloii/ng table gives the membership, Income and Expenditure of District and T/3cal Hoards in the same flnanoinl year 
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The ne^ S4 ft road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue vith Strand Hoad slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main traflQc route vith 
the same vidth of roaduay as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, evtending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the ea'ti The widening of Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
ef tension of this mam roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala Another 
important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 00 ft road between Derpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathurnghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a mam projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new mam east and west diagonal 
road through Ahiiitollah 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empow ers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betteiment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of | 
Barabazaar The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Barabazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied It has been 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
Impro\ement Act and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment Another scheme which has leccnod the 
sanction of Goseinment and to which the 
1 new Act is to be applied is the widening 
of a short length of Darmahatta Street and it 
will bo interesting to see how the methods 
of assessment provided for m the Act will work 
out in practice 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive det elopnicnt schemes w ere under- 
taken Scseral open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts Insanitary tanks 
requiring approxira itcly 2 crores eft of earth 
liave been llllcd up Ilussa Road which forms 
the Eoiithem approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft for a length of one mile and 
100 ft for a length of another mile It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowrmgliee 
to Tollj gunge To Improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft wide East to West road, 
‘rom Ballj gunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
1C 7 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed 

Another small lal e has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the mam lake has been surfaced 
witli asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
frequented in the evenings Sites for 
Club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
-ted to several clubs Excavation has been 
tinned in a new section of the lake which is 
JO attractively laid out with an island to 
cli the public will have access by means of 
footbridge The Calcutta Tramways Co, 

til, rmvc now extended tram tracks from 
Ru«a Road along Kew Sewer Road to Bally- 
gunge Station 


1 

The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction, 
acquisition of land was completed and all the 
new and widened roads have been completed 
and opened to tiaf he , surplus lands are now 
ready for sale , the Board in purs'innce 
of its policy of “ carrying out schemes 
in the centre of the town and in the 
suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas m the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No XXXIII for the improve 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the Lake District 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition is m progress 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed m Scheme No VIIIC 
(New Ballygunge Road — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road) They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them aie surfaced 
with asphalt Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustce dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildmgs pioceeds The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes 

The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
The Trust is constructing a large park near Park 
Circus, ^Scheme No VIII, known as Eastern 
Park, measuring 65 faighas It will have a largo 
playing field for football and tennis The 
Gorachand Road Scheme provides for the 
completion of the northern portion of this park 
and the commencement of a wide avenue 
running parallel to Lower Circular Road through 
the outer fringe of EntaUy As the scheme 
involved the demolition of a large number of 
bustees, investigations were made to ascertain 
the best means of reducing the displaced bustce 
population as a result of which a Rehousing 
Scheme at Cliristophcr Road which will cost the 
Trust Rs 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs 1,97,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Government 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 h’ld a total area of about 
96 acres In 1912, Mr Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Tnist, pointed out that in the 
ratio, mz , about 9 per cent of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham But abouc 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for In 
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the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need TJp to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria) — another 250 acres 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large ' 
scale the follouing Schemes — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
stoned tenement buildings contammg 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bashs of 
their own, the class of structures they ncre 
accustomed to live In These chawls were 
then filled nith persons of limited means, 
e g , school masters, poor students, clerks and 



ings, including land, cost Es 2,44 368 and arc 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Rs 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Es G per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft nide The total collection 
of rent during the year 1932-33 including 
previous jear arrear was Es 14,001 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an expenment in proiiding sites for 
bustees Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they w ere out of the way and were 
expensive 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-Housmg Scheme-— 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
w ith the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended Owing to this unpcmulanty 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached houses This change of pohey, 
howeier, produced no effect on the letting j 

Owmg to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Rc-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
Cist March 1927 

, , Bow Street Re-Housmg Scheme —Seven 
biccks of buildings containing one roomed, two- 
rocmed and three roomou suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust This scheme 
has proved a striking success There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1932-33, amounted 
toEs 30,574 , 


Paikpara Re-Housing Scheme — This Schem 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build 
ing sites A new re-hoiising scheme has bee 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, a 
Cluistophcr Eoad for the Bustee population t 
bo aisplaced by the exeuition of scheme No 
XXXV (Eastern Bark, to QorachandEoad) A 
''Pei nl fe iture of the new scheme is that the 
iand IS to he developed as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers Spool il faciliti^ 
are offered to dishouscd persons for securing 
1 land m various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes 

Bridges — Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, winch 
ns hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
I inadequately bridged, by modern and up to date 
bridges to suit the growing trailic requirements 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Nankeldanga and Beiiaghata Bridge 
I approaches on both sides — on the west(in the case 
'of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Bead The new bridges of the 
city will in their trailic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beiiaghata and at 
Shambazar hai e roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been taken 
in hand has been redesigned as a reinforced 
Concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic 
and should be completed in 1933 34 The Ahpore 
Bridge, the reconstruction of which has been 
Completed, is to have a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 tralfio widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re budding The Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges hai e all o\ er widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
bemg 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths 
Even London liridge with an all-over width of 
85 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge winch is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (i e, 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic 

Financial — Capital charges during the j ear 
1932 3J amounted to Es 00 67 lakhs which 
included Es 51 02 lakhs spent on land acquisi 
tion and Es 7 59 lakhs on engineering works 
The gross expenditure of the 'irust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the jear 1932 33 was 
Es 13,50,35,000 To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Es 2,48,50,000, 
other Capital receipts (mainl> from the sale ot 
land and buildings) have yielded Es 0,64,89,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans has 
contributed Es 4 46 crorcs to Capital Works 
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The lammistration of ttie affairs of the 
larger ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madrat, Kaiacht, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) Is vested bj law In 
bpdies specially constituted tor the purpose 
Tnev have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a griater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Go\emnient 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Kangorn 
consists mainly of European members 


Figures for 1931-32 relating to income, eJtpendStnre and capital debt of the six prineiji'il 
ports managed bt Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Bopirtmcnt 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table — 



Income 

Expenditure 

Capital 

Bebt 


Us 

Us 

Es 

Calcutta 

2,07,01,803 

3,13,44,345 

24,57,40,754 

Bombay 

2,65,35,084 

2,88,04,064 

21,84.76.460 

Madras 

33,60,109 

32,07,262 

1,63,88,430 

Harachi 

67,60,808 

73,64,500 

4,25,09,000 

Eangoon 

75,67,473 

78,53,757 

1 5,68,43,517 

Chittagong .. 

7,55 762 

• 

7,52,293 

1 

•21,25,901 

1 

i 


• Includes the first instalment of Its 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Its 5 lakhs, and 
the thud instalment of Ks 2 lakhs, of a loan of Us 50 lakhs from the Goa eminent of Bengal 

€ 


CALCUTTA 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
arc as follows — 

Mr r H Elderton, Chairman 
Mr Vf A Burns, Deputj Chairman and 
Traffic Manager 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta — ^Mi B J Cohen 

Nominated by Government — Commindcr E H 
Garstin, OBE, rim Sir Hugh Hannay , 
Rai Bahadur B E Singh , Mr V ED 
Jarard , Mr G H Bon er 


Elected bii the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Jfr J S Henderson , Mr A B B Tucker , 
Mr M A Hughes , Mr K J Nlcolson , Mr S 
D Gladstone, Mr J Eeid Bay 


The principal officers of the Trust arc — 
Traffic Manager — ^Mr W A Burns 
Chief Accountant — Ur I Band, 0 A 


Elected ^ ihe Calcutta Trades Association — 
Mr 0 H Pratt 


\ Elected by the Bengal National Chamber oj 
Eli Baludiir, V C Banerjee C ir, 
Mr I'aUnl Eanjan Sarkar , Mr J C Banerjee, 


Elated by the Indian Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr G B- Mehta 


Chief Engineer — ^Mr J E Eonley, akc, 
H Inst 0 E 

Deputy Conservator — Commander C V L 
Norcock, o n E , r N 

Medical Officer — Lt -Col W L Harnct, Ji u , 

feos.ims 

Consulting Engineer and London AgM — Mr 
J Angus, M Inst a e 
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The traffic figures and the income oi the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follow s 


Year 

i 

Docks 

Tettics 

Stream 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port 

Income 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports 

Imports ! 

Exports 

Imports 


1 Tons 

Tons 

1 

Tons 

Tons 1 

Tons 

1 

Tons 

1 Tons 

Bs ^ 

1014-15 

920,059 

2,033,803 

700,133 

917,978 

! 


3,714,344 

1,44,5 0,3 H 

1915-10 

1,05 1,985 

1,010,045 

570,997 

788,431 



2,907,798 

1,69,35,46C 

1916-17 

1,183,139 

1,994,528 

444,210 

080,010 

! 


2,804,880 

1,57,23,432 

1917-lS 

995,112 ' 

1,014,993 

303,383 

633,693 



2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1918-19 1 

1,097,502 

1,333,285 

482,403 

574,833! 



2,292,462 

1,90,58,513 

1919-20 

1,146,179 

2,201,970 

053,066 

713,740 



2,941,840 

2,23,65,014 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,040,400 

413,357 

685,080 



4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1921 22 

974,783 

1,087,222 

097,301 

022,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-23 

1,414,100 

1,174,011 

304,109 

080,053 



3,030,722 

2,04,75,522 

1923-24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

701,920 



3,621,243 

2,60,89 027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3,846,788 

2,78,23,304 

1925 20 

1,494,442 

1,790,409 

352,714 

951,442 

2,231,637 

1,601,941 

3,887,692 

3,21,27,748 

1920 27 

1,165,854 

2 , 470 . 794 ' 

455,577 

903,297 

2,344.800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1927-28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443' 

480,307 

1,007,917 

2,689,186 

1,600,728 

4,038,569 

8,38,82,124 

1928-29 

1,750,909 

2,644,250 

1,104,631 

1,049,608 

2,624,201 

1,706,559 

4,818,831 

8,41,82,720 

1929 30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2,689,053 

1,646,932 

4,985,999 

3 43,98,110 

1930 31 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

016,844 

553,317 

2,146,837 

1,552,602 

4,381,953 

2,83,78,490 

1931-32 

1,251,000 

2,395,912 

586,902 

380,324 

1,748,950 

1,365,076 

4,189,742 

2,07,01.803 

1932-33 

1,123,420 

2,359,130 

302,023 

469,513 

1,605,432 

1,332,072' 

1 

3,828,983 

2,46,30,081 


BOMBAY 


Bo 4.RD OF Trustees — Nominated by Qoicrn 
meat— Mr "WHS Sharpe, M INST T 
(Chairman), Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Walwyn, kosi, ob, dso, RN , Mr Syed 
Munawar, Mr C W E Arbuthnot, OIE , 
Sir H K Kirpalani, i 0 S , Mr M Slade i C S 
Major General ft Needham, OB ,0 3rG,DSO , 
Sir M "W Brayshav and Mr A E Tylden- 
Pattenson Elected by tbe Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce — ^ytr T E Cunningham, Mr E C 
Bold, Mr G H Coohe, Mr W G Lely and 
Sir W ar Petrie Elected by the Indian 
Merchants Chamber — Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 
hnrdas, Kt , o i e , M B e , Mr lakhmidas 
Boivjee Tairsec , Mr Gordhandas Goculdas 
Slorarji, Mr Batilal M Gandhi and Sir A D 
Shroff Elected by the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation — ^Mr Meyer Nissim and Mr Hoosen- 
ally M Eahimtoola Elected by the Mxllowners' 
Association — ^Mr A Geddis 


The following are the principal ofllcerE 
of the Trust — 

Se^fetarv, N M Morris, Deputy Secretary, 
A S Bakre, jr a , Bar at-Law 

Accounts Department 
Chief Acctl , C P Gay , Deputy Acett , J E 
Pereira B A , Sr AssK Acclt . W E McDonnell, 
AssU Acetts H W Scott , A N Moos , Junior 
Asstt Acclts , O Hvde, B Cour-Palais, A B 
Javeri, Cashier, V D Jog , By Audit Ins 
peclors, M J Merzello, J P D Souza, Supdt 
Establishment Branch, H N Baria 

Engineerino Department 

Chief Engineer, G E Bennett, M So , M Inst 
0 E , M T Mech E , Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale-White, M A ,Mlnst 0 E Executive Engineers, 
G E Terrey, A M I C E , J A Eolfe , Senior 
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Ass'l Lngmcer-., V L V'l-iMir, T, oi,, M- mcm, J)i r'l tjtst 

1 M Suncjor, n'ic (Chs^ \Micr, L 
1. L\cratt, AMICI . II iN li-irli, I. C i „ 

Chief Draftsman, L 31 VncJrcK, '' I struct \ 5 

I , Perform! A(st to the Chief J nn\rUfT,1! H , J ti'A, A 

IluwlJns , ilfcc/mincol Siijicnritindent, IJ Jfc j M u ii s (North DK rict) 6«r'r 

Orepor, AMIMI, Asilt Mechntticnl _Suiirrin-\>JilM<!ent, Ari'op I tl'age. Dr Jt MJ-i^nlar, 


tcndeiits, IJ C blmrpc, A M I M J , S J W ntt, 
M.TT. r, D ^ Kolill, I ‘■( ,iintl A C Strrlle\. 
M I Mar r , \ M I M 1 , Chief foreman, B SlmM 


I< M AS 


DOCKS DmnTJirvT 


Depiihi 
G Ji 
I) s o , 
, A sat 
ToIlc^, 


Do'/f Manager, C B’ Kiclt, sa 
Doc\s Managirs, 1 A IIorK'-ou, 

Templeton nml T feevinour ^^illhIns, 

Deputy Manager {Offici), 1’ A 1)1% les 
Docl s Managers, Ifl anil Unrf Grade, 1 C 
A jJInttos, L B Walth, 1 J B ardor, B » 
Kail, D li lann, C O A Jlartlntz, T B 
ienner Knnablun I ratnJI, Ardo'^lilr ManeeIJi 
and J 51 Duarte, Cash .Snpenitor, T 
D'Slh a , Cashier, Robert I crmir dcr 

Raiima\ DrvtnTjirNT 

ItaiUcaii Manager, D G 51 5Icarn5 , Deputy 
Ttailuay Managers, A 5' \tatf> and II A 
Ga\don, AssU Pailuay Manager, S G N Shaw, 
r 51 Boa CO and 51 B A KlzilbasU , Asftl 
g'raffie Gupdl , \\ H Brady, Office Supdt , 
Subralimanja Rapliunatlian 


Tlic rcaenue of the Tru't In 1032 "amounted 
I to Ra 2,,!0,7a,!i'i nrd the expenditure to 
■ Its 2,50.02 oio Tilt' re nit of llie year a'"orklrip 
I rraa a deficit of Its 1 i'D,C-<_ under Gcnerrl 
I Account vhlch haa Wn met from the 
jRe\cnun IGserre I iind, and a atirphis of 
I Its O', 210 under I’llotap' Account a li!' it 
j liaa been Iran' ferred to t'lc 5 Replan- meet 
j I und Die balance of tlic Revenue Reserve 
fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Its 'ill, ',<1,900 Tlie nrurepate capital 

expenditure durinp the ycT waa Ita C,‘20,92t, 
The total debt of the Trust at the cud of 
'the year amounted to Its 2B"2,'0,'>05 r, pa\ 

I inent of veliieh is provide d fur l>v annu-’l *-inl iiif, 
fund fontriliutlons from reventu tin acriim- 
i idalion of tlie ‘^inklnp fund a= at 'Dt Ntardi 
JlOSTvvasRs SOI 52 hil hs , in aihlltlon to this 
ipart from proper! V apprer l''t ion flic I’c'Crvt 
ami otli( r lands total Rs oj 1 ps 

The trade of tlio Port of Bomliay diirlni; tlie 
la«t ofllciai year agprepated Rs Iso crorcs 
in value 


I 

^ Rout DEPAVTurM 

Deputy Consenator, Captain A G KInch, 
t p S 0 , KIM (Retd ) 6cmor Docl Master, 
Alexandra Docl,^ I G "St orthlngton , Doe/ .Ifoder, 
Alexandra Docl, I B 'Willinni« , Docl Mas 
ter, Victoria Docl, N I Dnidson , Docl Master, 
, l^rinces Docl, 0 'J 'Willson, Port Department 
’ Inspector and Supdt of Police, Dornhart Port 
Trust Tlarhour Patrol, W P BigR , Office Supdl , 
Moses Samuel 


Pilot Bstablishmelt 

Darbour Master, It 'VN'' alter Afnstcr Pilots, 
G Juiglind and C B 51 Diomid 

Pilots,:! S KichoBon, R G 5 int, \ 51 
Thomson, H W L T Davies, H n Cliurcli, 
W E Brovvm, W L Enond.R II rnedlander, 
W Sutherland, H Llovd Jone^, J ,Cooh, 
G E I'lrth , Dro&onoiirtrT/ I’l/of, S T Elliot 


J Land and Bundeks Depaktment. 

5 Manager, E H Taylor, rsi, JIRSI , 
^ Deputy Manager, B C Durant , Personal AssU , 
B G Deshmulch, B a , ll b Office Supdl , 
W 0 Bnen , AssU Manageis W H Cummings 
■« and C P Watson , Chief Inspector, G C 
!■“ Battenberg , EeadClcrl.D A Pereira 


l|C Stokes Depaktjient 

i Controller of Stores, H E Lees 1st Assistant, 
W J Wilson , 2nd Assistant, B E Davidson , 

' 5 Statistical Supdl , H L Barrett 


Tbc number of steam and square-rigged 
vossc's vvblcli during recent years have enter^ 
the docl s or been berthed at the Imrbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
have unloaded and loaded In the stream — 


5' car 

Number 

Tonnage 

nett 

10*11 to inic (avera 

u) 1,CCS 

3, 5 3 1,3 

1910 to 1921 

2,080 

1,753,888 

1921 10 1920 

1,902 

4,574,817 

1920-27 

1,812 

4,380,312 

1027-2S 

2,027 

4,804,344 

1928-29 

. 1,9GC 

4,823,370 

1929-30 

1,905 

4,895,320 

1030-31 <’ 

1,970 

4,773,492 

1931-32 

1,800 

4,588,577 

1932-33 

1,830 

4,091,183 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1932 33 by 134 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 490,985 which was less than the 
previous year by 10, 737 tons, 
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KARACHI 


The memhers of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows — 

Chairman — E II Duggan, b so , ir inst o b , 
Tikamdas Wadhumal, m a (0\on), Bar -at- 
Xaw, (Fice Chairman, elected by the^ 
Board), elected by the Karachi Ilunicipal 
Corporation 

Appointed by Government — F Buckner B A , 
(Collector of Customs) , T C Hales 
V T) (Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Eallway) , Major A G Armstrong, 
(D A A & Q M G , Sind Independent 
Brigade Area) , Mir Ayub Khan, Bar at- 
law 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce — 
W D Young, (Cooper & Young) , J W 
Anderson, (Grahams Trading Co , (Tndia) 
Ltd ) , G H Kaschen, (Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co , Ltd ) , H S Bigg Vi ithei, 

0 B E , (Burma Shell Oil Storage A Distri- 
buting Co of Ind la. Ltd ) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Zlerchanls' 
Association — ^Lala Jagannath Balaram, 
Tandoii, B SO , (E B Bnjlal Jagaiinafli), 
Chellaram Shewaram, (Shewaiim Ecu i 
cliand) 

Elected by the Buyers' and Shippers’ Chamber — 
Jamshed Nusserwanjl, (Kanclii Steam i 
Eoller Flour Mills, Ltd ) , Mohamcdali 
A K Alavi, (Yusafah Ahblioy Karimjl A 
Co ) 

The Principal Ofllcers of the Port Trust — 

Chief Engineer — W P Shepherd-Barron. 
M.o , M inst 0 E 


Bepiily Chief Engineer — B[ A L French, 
AT inst 0 E 

Chief Accountant — B A Inglct, B A , 0 A 
Traffic Manager — A A L Fh-nn, V D , 
0 u z S 

Deputy Conservator — J A Scarr 
Chuf Storclecpcr — E A Dondo 
Secretary — L J Mascarenhas 

Eevenue receipts and expenditure of the Port 
of Karachi for the year 1932-33 — 
Eevenue receipts Es 50,22,000 Special 
Eeccipts Es S2,800 Eevenue Expenditure 
Rs 62,01,000 Deficit Es 2,‘!0,000 Eeser\o 
Fund Es 43,28,000 

SHIPPING 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1932-33 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 8,234 with a 
tonnage of 2,208,2 50 as against 3,514 with a 
tonnage of 2,411,030 in 1931-32 841 steamer 

of all kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 
2,134,089 against 912 and 2,278,300 rospectivelv 
in the previous vear Of the 841 steamers 
071 were of British Nationahtj 

The imports during the jear totalled 740,000 
tons against 788,000 tons in the previous year 
The shipments were 914,000 tons in 1932-35 
against 903,000 in 1931-32 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,659,000 tons against 1,751,000 tons in the 


MADRAS 


The follow'lng gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras — 

Officials — G G Armstrong,! 0 B E , SI c , 

V D , M Inst T , (Cliairman and Traffic 
Manager), C E Watkins, o I f 
(C ollector of Customs), Gapt B Gordon, 
E lAi (Presidency Port Officer) 

Non Of!ieiaIs—{l) Nominated by Gov emraent 
H N Colam, Sir Percy Eothera, Kt , 
0 B E , II Inst c E , I M I E 
Representing Chamber of Commerce, Madras — 
E D Denniston, A S Todd 
Representing Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras — M E Ej M Ct M 
Cliidambaram Cliettijar Avergal, The 
Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur G Narayanaswamj 
Chettj Garu, o I e 

Representing Madras Trades Association — 
W W. Ladden, A A Haalcs 
Representing Southern India SHn A Thde 
Merchants' Association — Yakub ira«:an 

Sait , 

Representing Madras Piece Goods Merchants’ 
Association — Abdus Sublnn Saliifi, B a 
Rr^cipal Officers arc — Port Pngmeer — 

G P Alexander, a vi , in«t C r 
Deputu Co^eriator of the Po't of Madras — 
It Commander A D Berrington, Kxr, 
(Retd ) 

Deputy Traffic Manager — J G Lord 
Chief Accountant — M E Ev G Venkatrava 
Pal Avirgxl, M A 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer — Major 
E G Bow ers, M c , It I E E , A T n 0 
Assistant Mechanical Lnginecr — S B 
White, 31 1 Mar r , A M k i A 
Isf Engincir and Drcmlging Mastei — J P 
Buikc 

Assistant Engineers — M E Ev V Davananda 
Kamath Avergii, B A , BF, 21 b ju fe 
Nagabushanam \vcrgal, b A , Ji r A I F E 
Assistant Engineer {Electrical ) — M E L\ K 
Subramania Aiv ar Av erg il Vi E , i E F 
Harbour Master — A Vrackenrn 
Assistant IJnrbour Masters — Vlr S Prvllii icli 
Mr, L T Lew iv, Air L T Mlntlock 
Assistant Traffic Manager — Af E Ex M S 
Venkataraman Avergal, ba, L A 
Abraham B a , F C I 

Deputy Chief Accountant — Af E P\ E 
Eangasw ami Alvar tvergal BA 
Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering ') — Al 
E Ev V Matiniswaroi Aiyar tvircai, B a 
Office Manager . — M E Ev G M Ganapatiii 
Aiv ar .Av crgal 

Tlio receipts of tlic Trust during lo"! "3 
on Eevenue Account from ail 'oiirco"! were 
Es 29,80,394 as against E= 33 ,(j 0,1O9 in 193l-;2 
and the gro's expenditure out of revenue vas 
Es 32,12,510 IS acainst Es 32 67,202 in 
1931-32 No contnlinfion to Ee=irvc fi nd- 
was made during 19 52-33 C9f ve"cls witli an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 23, ’> > 149 
tons called at the port during fhc vear again'! 
last vear’s figure of 77! vc'scls wuii a nci 
registered tonnage of 2 ocq oq-. ton' 
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RANGOON. 


The por'ioimcl of the Commk'^loiicr*; for the 
Port of Eangoon is comprised of bC\ontccn 
members — 

Appointed bp Qotcrimcnl — J A Clicrrj.i 
0 I E , MiiO, (Clnlrnnn) , T Cormnek. ' 
OA , Captain IT TT IT IhcM\, o it i • 
11 1 M and V 0 Do is 

Lx officio — ^SIC'Ers C 1 firant, at a 1 

los, (Chalrmin), Eangoon Dcaclopmcnt; 
Trust), E Slade, i ( s ((oik dor of 
Customs) , and B JI Crosthualtc, V p 
(Agent, Burma Eallnaas) 

Llcclcd bp the Surma Chamber oj Commerce — 
Messrs M L Burnet, 0 tr TTodchonsc, 
aiio , E B Eonkon.Mif , and K B 
Harper 

Lleclcd bp the Sangoon Trades Associalwn — 
TV C Penn, M I c 

Elected bp the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Tan Po Aye, B A , Bar at-Lan 

Elected bp the Burma htdiau Chamber of 
Commerce — S K Hajl and M D T)adabho\ 

Elected bp the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U Theln Maung, it \ , m m i (V let 
Clialrm m) 

Elected bv the Corporation oj Eangoon — 
U IhoinMuiitg iiLO 

Principal OfTiocrs arc — 

Secretary — C Witcher 


Chief Accourtant — S A WfUicrndd, BA 
A ( A 

Chit f Engineer — TV D Be''tta, B A, DAI, 
M Ind 0 1 

Deputy Con^ercrlor — II K Gilbert 
Traffic Manager — T J B Jefferj 
Port Surrepor — Commander C Tf L Scott, 
r (Ketd ) 

The Income and expenditure on rtacniic 
account for the Port of Eangoon in 1032 33 
were — 

Es 

Income . fiS.ai.'SS 

rvponditurc 70,7t»,n97 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
Tear Mas If: O.tS.SO.t.oj 1 ) a The balance 
(intludlng Inacstmcnl*- at co't) at the credit of 
the different 'Inking funds on Slst Alarcli 1033 
Mas E' 2, it, 01,1)18 1311 
The total sea home trade of Eangoon during 
the \car 1032- !3 Mas -1,02'’, 2Sf> tons of which 
1,222,070 tons were Import', 3, 17‘5,(i72 tons 
exports and 22,') 1 1 ton' tran'hlpmcnt 
The total number of ac"cls (excluding 
Goaernment ac'scls) entering the port mh' 
1,580 Mlth a total net registered tonnage of 
4,100,215 showing a dcetca'c In the number 
of acsscls and of ).i>'),272 ton' In the net 
tonnage as compared with the prcalou' jear 


CHITTAGONG 


^Ittagong In Eastern Bengal, Ijlng on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was alrcadj an impor- 
tent Port in the sixteenth Centura, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 
Theconstructlon of the Assam Bengal Eallwna 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assain 
and I3astem Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet 

^,,Chittagong, Bengal, I at 22'’ 21 X 
50 E, 1933 Pop 53,150 


I Ong 91‘ 


iTADr 

IjHporfs — Salt, mineial od mach.ncra tot 
estate, stores, nee, coal and riilwaj mitti’ial 

Prporfs — Wa\, jute tea, bules, cotton rams 
nee, paddy eggs, poultrj and lia cstoc k ^ ’ 

Accommodation —Vessels of ana she can 

w n o ‘'f K'^rnafuli to Chltt igon- 

at H VV OS draught of 23 ft to 20 ft 

There are 5 berths for ocean going a esscls at 

E't; Eailwaj jetties, also two 

sets of fixed moorings 

Jetties are 2 100 ft long, proaidcd with 
hj'diaulic cranes 17 to lift 35 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 tons ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are m direct rail communication aa ith the As'am 
Bengal Kailw ay sastem, cargo m hulk hem" 
dealt w ith direct into aa agons Depth 3 t jetties 
.about 32 feet 


Proinions — rf-.h jiroaklons, good drinking 
aa iter tnd toil ohtalimhU 

• llure arc three rlatr hars laflLCting nnalgsflon 
contiollid hj large suit ton drcdgir 

Eight jnlol igL Is In force cacijit during the 
T TV monsoon 

Chaigei — ^Port duos 1 annas 0 pies, per reg 
ton ]io--])ital dues 2 jiic s )ii r re g ton Tt irhoiir 
Miastirs Ice Tts !2 Jloouiig mil nnniooring 
III IKcd berths lis 32, saainghig hiiths Its l(i 
Berth ilongside jittiia, Tls 40, per dia, night 
aaoik ami hohdijs i\tri 


Pilotage not exceeding — Es 

10 ft to 20 ft fiom 07 

21 ft 3 .7 

22 ft >S1 

23 ft 130 

21ft ' ISO 

25 It 55 5 

25 ft 031 


to 


Es 
30 1 


Towage bj Port Commissioners Tug 

Port Authontj Port Commissioncis, Chittn- 

goiig 

Offmah — ^Deputv Conscra ator, J lent 

Commander, E W Angell, n i at , Port Tnginecr 
P T Green, B sc an c T , Ac , Lloa ds Agents, 
James Emlaj A Co 



Vizagapatam Haihonr Project 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


Tlie question of creitnig n Inrbour at Vizigi 
pat un t-o supph an outlet for a large area of 
fertile coimtrj adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto imdea eloped, avitli considerable 
mineial resources and oiithout suitable access 
to the outside world, w as first formulated b\ the 
Bengal H igpur Bailwaa Companj lhat the 
creation of such a port would haae heneficnl 
influence on this area w as unquestioned, for it i^ 
pointed out that Vizagapatam, 1\ ing as it doe^ 
m front ofthe onh practicable gap in the barnerr 
of the Eastern Ghats, is formed hv nature to 
be the outlet of the Central Proainces, fioiii' 
which a considerable amount of trade Ins taken j 
this route in the past, eaen with the imperfect 
commimications, hitheito aaailable A neccs 
sarj complement of the scheme is the construe 
tioii of the proposed railw aj from Pars atipuram 
to Eaipur which, with the existing coastline of 
the Bengal Kagpur Bailwax would make a 
large and rich area trihutare to the pioposcd 
port, and obnate the long and expeiisn e circuit 
b\ Calcutta A link w ould also be supplied in I 

the most direct route to Kangoon from Europe | 
bv wav of Bombav, wlnle, from an imperial 
point of anew, the possible pronsion of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast betw een Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance The 
lofta projecting headland of the Dolphin’s 2\ose 
would offer facilities for tins purpose 

The Goaernment of India with the approx il 
of the Secretarx of State and the Legislatixc 
Assemblx, haxe sanctioned the constniction 
of the new railw ax line from Baipur to Parxatl- 
piirani The xvork is completed and the line 
opened to Traffic Thej haxe also decided to 
dexelop the port of A'lzagapataiu under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a Major Port 

The x\ork is being carried out bx a^ staff of 
Engineers uiidei diiect charge of an Engineer 
in Chief who comes under the adininistratixc 
charge of an Administratix e Officer for the 
dcxelopment scheme, i post xxliich i> held 
ex officio bx the Agent of the B E Biilwax 
An Adxisory Committee consisting of the 
aboxe mentioned officers and rcpreheiitatixcs 
of Die Local Gox ernnient, the t izag ipatam 
Port Administration and the coinnicicial inteicst 
concerned, has also been constituted to adxisc 
in the dexelopmcnt of the harbour 

Ihc schenic for the construction and dc’clop- 
mciit of the Harbour will be carried out m stages 
according to the demand of trnde The first 
stage Ins been comjilctcd sufficicntlx to ciiible 
the Hirbour to be opened Ships started using 
the Harbour in October lOdff md the olffnil 
opening bi His Lxielicncx the Yiccroj took 
pi ICC on loth December 1031 

The present jiroxision im hides a 1000 ft 
diameter luniiiig Bisui to-ctlicr with iccc-s 


to the three qtnx Berths and an Entrance Clnii 
nel dredged out to afford a pass ige 300 ft w ide 
at the bottom Vessels of 20 ft drift arc 
admitted at present and deepening is m progress 
to allow xessels of 28'-6' maximum drait 
enter m the near future 

A qnax xvaU comprising three 500 ft Berths 
has lieen completed and equipped xiith 3 ton 
electric cranes Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq ft of coxered arei, in three 
single stoned sheds has been proxided m the 
xncmitx of the qinx , equijipcd w itli full nilw ax 
and road facilities Special facilities haxe been 
proxnded for the storage and shipment of man- 
ganese ore In addition to the quax s, four 
Lloormg Berths haxe been installed, around 
the Basin and additional lacihtics proxided for 
dealing xvith hghtered cargo 

A laige area of laud has been reclaimed m 
the course of the dredging operations and it 
has been laid out m blocks serxed bj broad 
roadwaxs Plots are axailahle for office sites 
and for mdiistnal concerns ‘Water supph 
and electric lighting hax c been arranged for 

The floating equipment of the Harbour com- 
prises three tugs of 1500, 600 and 150 H P rcs- 
pcctix elj 

A graxing dock xxith an entrance 60 ft G m 
broad has been proxided , but though ad iptcd 
lor future extension and for use bx xessels 
larger than the dredging craft xxhich now u-e it 
length of ships IS at present restricted to 300 feet 

The port IS at present capable of dcahtig xxith 
lifts of 15 tons 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South Side bj the proxision of a sand trap and 
protecting Brcakxxatcr 

-At present ships enter and leax e the Harbour 
atdaj time onh and pilot ige is conipulsorx 

The future administration of the Port is still 
[under consideration bx the Goxernmentof India 
At present, the Agent of the Bengal jS'agpur 
Bailwax holds Admimstratixe charge 01 the 
Port He IS represented it ^ iz igapatam hx v 
Deputx Conserxator, which office is held cx 
ojfino bj the Lnumoer in Chief -\11 matter' 
m connection xxith port traffic md land ire 
under the charge of the Inffic If linger 'Ihc 
Port Baihxaxs arc being xxorkod bx tbc L X 
llailxxax Companx 

The principal officers ire — 

Admiiuilratnc Officir — V E D J irnd 

riiqinnr 111 CInrf awl Vrpul’f Coii<!cr!ntiir — 
O h h ittenburx , l =1 , M I c L , M I E 

Traffic Zluaanir — E G Li11(x,e\ 


Education. 


Indnii educ3*’on iS except 

f’lrouc'i its hist'Hrv Sisn tnus, it iSoras the 
spectacle oi -i croirtli it 'ich ttiiJp to one it 
-tSI in-^caT os n bUince'' bised qt 'll! initial 
error e,3i!r otc'QpI to nriotLcr it stands out 
as 3 >-*mLo] OI ^mc ritv ana honest endeavour 
on the T-"!* Oi n chted ~''ce of nilers tvhose 
aim has ceil to mi ae a -^eonle alipu in senti- 
mrnts "no n-eiad Ct-' ia*o tv>e climnpis of 
tiin isht ana attit ’ 0 “ hfct c-dcnlat d to fit thein 
'or t'’c aped' oi modim hie ana tTcst’rn ideals 
There is ■‘D-na-^ no snhi^ct m the whole area of 
adniinistrative '■rtiTit> in India which nrcsciits 
greater conm’exitias and aifiirences oi opinion 
fhan eancri''jc'n Government local bodies and 
privatep a-rung have in the past devot- 

ed lieirlimi©! ttmas to meeting the demands of 
tho=c who pewsivea tne benefits of edncation, 
ratner than to cultivating a desire for edncation 
where it did ret eras* The result is that the 
s*mcrtire h'’5 tpcome top-heaw The lower 
c.a-_se3 cpela-gelv lUitemte, while the middle 
dass's WHO C'lnstitate the lulk oi the i-iJcni 
S' anein paint oi numberj at least educated 
■"o a Tiidi eaaal to that oi countries who^e eco- 
nomic c~ai 3 iapTi 5 are moie highlv developed 
As might De emso'ea from this abnormal dis- 
montion oi eancation, the form wmch it has 
evenru-'r” a*:uir!ed contains corresponding 
deiers There have however, in recent pears 


Cl 

in 

among the mt^es ' 

The Introdnction of Western Learning 
--ln_the ea-lv davs of its dominion in India, 
*be India Compaav had httle inchnat on 
lOr t''e donbtfnl emenment of introdncm" 
west am lea-amg into India, Warren Hastmes' 
tne Qominating fignre of the time, was a gennine 
^mirer of the laws and litcrahire cf the East 
ills 00110” was to enable the ancient leamm" 
to revive and f onrsh nnaer the protection of a 
smble geyemment, and to intcnere as httle 
-‘‘i? with the habits and enstoms of the 
the Act oi ISIS which set anart 
2 rupees lor the introanction and pro- 

knowledge oi the sc ences was m 
^ ems for tiis ^DCoiirocGni**!!^ 

^'ti^'trii ana Arabic in the lollowin'^ v»r 
vhs Conn Cl Birectors instructed the SvwIot- 

.J± 1 t-^i-ibi -ned among them of civmi' 

Ir' ‘ to enco^aS^e 

^tid cultivation ot^ir 
e„ij i/” ihe ^ imulus oi hono-arv inarxs of 
Cl on „na in iome cases bv grants of pecn* 
assistance ^ 

”5 f om iOnrees cthe' than Government 
I'^e aesi-e for western knowledge 
ai me i j Indi" In IMG, DpTid Hare an Fn'^- 
U'j -iic-'ma’ O’- in Calcntta loiaed hands with 
tne enjcV’-'M Hralimia, diohan Tov to insti- 
t te t''; Hindu College lor the promotion'of 
we^’c--' s-'Cu’ar leaniing The new institution 
way oi-'-”, oa hoth I” Christian mis-ionancs 
ana bv ow odor Hindus hat its inSacncc 
grow 3P'"e Tifioen vears 'ater the Commit 
teu cf Tubhe Instmction m Bengal reported 


<aib 
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that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminat’d and that independent schools, con- 
ducted bv voung men reared m the Hindu Col 
!eae, were springing up in everv direction In 
Bombav, the 'Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memorv of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827 A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 bv 
the establishment of the Calcutta dledical 
College, vhose object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in stnet 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe ” 
Manv pronounced the failure of tlie undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hmdu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead This obstacle was surmounted by Ma 
ansndan Gnpta who, with a few courageou' 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body 
Ibrom that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine m all 
its branches 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries The humanitanan spint, which 
had been kmdled m England bv Weslev, Burke 
and W ilberforce, mliuenced action also in India^ 
Carev, klarshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore m ISIS, and 
twelve yearn later, Alexander Du5 reversed me 
whole trend of missionary pohev in Indir bv ms 
insistence on teaching rather than on pre ichmg, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
m Calcntta In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earher in the field, for as early as in 1767 
a small group of missionary schools were hems 
directed bv Mr Schwarz The Madras Christian 
College was opened m 1837 In Bombay, tne 
■Wilson School (aiterwards College) was founded 
in 1S51 

, Lord William Bentmek’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marts 
of some, That tardv acceptance bv Government 
of the new policy Government thsn determinea, 
while observing'a neutralitv m religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the mamtenanee 
of secondary schooE and colleges of western 
learning to *be taught through the medium of 
Enchsh. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental leammg should be neglects , stiU 
less that the development of the vernacmais 
should he discouraged Other changes power 
fuDv contributed to the success oi the new svB- 
tem The freedom of the press was cstabhshed 
m 1S35, English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837, and in 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appomtments should be given 
to those who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new leammg took 
firm root m India and, though the Mnhamma 
dans stiU held aloof, tte demand for English 
schools ouiBtripped the means of Government 
for providmg them Fortunatelv there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the neod of improvmg the instructional 
level of their co-religioni=ts , and in many of 
the provmces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muhain 
madan community is now noticeaule 
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G} cxdh of English Educahoil 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An epoch In Indian educational history Is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854 Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education The old idea that the 
education imparted to the hisher classes of 
soCiOty would filter down to the lower classes 
was dl=( aided The new policv was boldly 
“to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country ’’ For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ \erv materially from the 
Departments of the present day Tlie despatch 
also broke awa\ from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the aaailable pub* 
lie funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment school*’ and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-m aid to pnvate institutions 
“Such a svstem as this, placed m all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the University test of a liberal education 
would impart life and cnergv to education m 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people*’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outlme 
of a umversitv system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
JTadnis and Bombay three tears later The 
afhhating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education sjstem It has 
nndoubtcdly been of value in several wavs 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial ba=is it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places , it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education , and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators they 
did not deal directlv with the training of meiJ; 
but with the examination of candidates, they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested bv examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and bv uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications In certain important respects 
the recommendations m the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifv’ng for public posts, thpv also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
oaaramations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of al^ teaching func- 
tions, thej recommended the establishment of 
university chausforadvancedst ady They were 
aware of the dangers of a tooliterarj course of 
Instruction , they hoped that tlie system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their countrj 
- and gradnallv, but certamlv, confer upon 
tnem all the advantages vvhich accompany the 
healthy increano of wealth and commerce Tha 
encoiirageraint of the grant m-aid system was 

12 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, winch favoured 
the pohej of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of Btimulatmg private effort In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it w as 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desure to save 
money, Government dehberately accepted tliC 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be , expected to pay And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, wherebj the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eve on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education 

The Reforms of 1902-4 
In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
Its investigation was followed bv the Uni 
versities Act of 1904 The mam object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the unlversites over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent of 
the ordmary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
ol colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordmarilv conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post 
graduate work and research The territona! 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from an\ connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun 
daries Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of umversitv organisation, but dealt onlv with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian sj'stem 
They did not inquire whether the affibatmg 
system could be replaced by anv other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authorit\ which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing si stem, in its 
main features, and set themselves onlv to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Educational Expansion 


Recent Developments. 


Govcuimcnl of India Rcsolulions on 
Indian Educational Policy —Ihc ludmn 
TJnuersitics Act of 1004 yis followed by 
two important resolutions of the Go\cmmcnt 
of India on Indian Educational Potlcj— one In 
J904 and the other in 1013 Tlic re'olutlon 
of 1004 was comprehenshe in eliaracter and 
Tcvicwed the state of education in all 
^ its departments The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Go\cmmcnt — 

‘ Ihe progressive deaolutlon of primarj, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with 
drawal of Goaemment from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has gcnerallj 
been acted upon But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme Importance of the princi- 
ple that m each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education In withdrawing 
from direct management It is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efllcient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions ” Tlie 
comprehensive Instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, malnlv for University, 
technical and elemontarv education The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter aha, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching tj pc , it rcalllrmcd the 
< pohev of reliance on private effort in secondary 

education , it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teadiors and an improvement m the 
amounts of grants in aid , and it msisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades It further discussed the desir- 
ability of impartmg manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene , the necessity for medical 
inspection , the provision of facilities for 
research , the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the trammg of teachers The 
policy outlined m 1913 materially accelerated 
progress m the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
Mses delajed owmg to the effects of the Great 
War 


Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
] —In 1910 a Department of Education was 
] established in the Government of India with 

3 an office of its own and a Member to represent 

it in the Executive Council The first Member 
was SirHarcourt Butler In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
1 ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 

Department of Bevenue and Agriculture The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
< Department of Education, Health and Lands 

] Sir Eizl-i-Husain and Mr G S Bajpai 

are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively The Department possesses an educa- 
1 jomi adv iser stvied Educational Commissioner 


The present 1 diicntiomi Commissioner is 
Sir George indtr^-on, Ivi , t S T , t i 1 , vi \ 

Calcutta University Commission — The 
Report of tlic Cileutta Univcthltv Ccmini sion 
was iiiiblfslied In August lOIfl and In the follow 
Ing Januarv tlio Government of India issued a 
Resolution oummarDing tiio main feafllro^ of 
the Report and the recommendations of tlic 
Coininissloncrs 

Tl'c Government of India drew special atten 
tion to tlio following points in tlie Rciiort — 

(i) High Echcols fall to gl'o that broadlli nl 
training whicii the developments of tlie 
countrv ana new avenues of cmplovment 
dciii ind 

vvO Ihe Intermediate section of University 
education sliould be recognized as part o' 
scliool cdncvition and should be sep iratcd 
from the University organisation 
(in) Tlio defects of the present sjstcm of 
affiliated colleges may he mitigated b> the 
establishment of a strong central tcaciiing 
body, the incorporation of imiterv uni 
vtrsitlcs fas occasion arises), a raodiOca 
tion of tlie ndniinlstrativo macliincrj 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and suporvioion of 
difTcrent classes of institutions hj sevetni 
appropriately constituted bodies 
Tlio Commission gave detailed suggestions 
icr tlio reorganisation of tlie Calcuttta Univer 
sitv , for the control of secondary and intermo- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitarv teaching Unlvcrsltj in Dacca 
llieso measures concerned onlj Bengal but it 
w IS generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made bv the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application Committees were 
consequent^ appointed by the Universities of 
Madrar, Bomba^, Pitna and tlio Punjab to 
ccAisider the findings of the Commission In the 
United Provinces two committees were ajipoini. 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teacliing Universitv at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
where It IS remarkable that the University 
which appears to hav e been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission has been the Calcutta Universitv 
Itself In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by bt\th the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected 

The Reforms Act —The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration m India Education is now a 
‘transferred ’ subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Shnister There are, hovvever, 
some exceptions to this new order of things 
The education of Ijuropeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved’ subject, i c , it is not wjthin the chargg 
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of tlip JIiJiBsterof Education and to the Gorern- 
Thcnt of India arc still rescn cd matters relatinp 
to Universities like Alisarh Benares and 
Delhi and all such new univcroitics as may he 
declared bv the Goicrnor General in Council to 
bo central subjects The Goiernmcnt of India 
are aBo in charge of the Chiefs’ College'’ and of 
all institutions maintained bv the Governor- 
Generalin Council for the benefit of members of 
IIjs JTajesty’s Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or serv ants 

Hartog Committee on Education — The most 
notable event m recent years his been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India The report of 
the Committee, winch was published in 1020 , 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education In India 

Lindsay Commission — ^Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1 920 
by the International Sfissionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
wath the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working m India It 
was presided over by Dr A D Lindsav, Master 
of Balllol College, Oxford The Comn ission 
visited India in 1930 31 and its report was 
published in 1931 

The Punjab University Enquiry Committee 
was appointed in 1932 and submitted its report m 
the following v’car The committee reported tliat 
“the University IS overburdened by the immense 
area of its jurisdiction and bv the ever increasing 
number of its students many of whom arc il 1 attod 
for such education ” The mam rceommenda 
tion was that the school s>st°m sliould be rc ad- 
justed so that many pupils would be diverted at 
an earlier age to vocational and otlier forms of 
education 

Administration — The transfer of Indium 
education to the charge of a iflmister responsible 
to the Provincial I,egislative Council, of which 
he himself Is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces Generally speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a single 
Mmisterin all the provinces of India Generally 
speaking education, excluding European educa- 
tion, is not, however, under the charge of a "ingle 
Minister, certam'forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come withm the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments In 
each provmce. the Dweetor of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and arts as adviser to the 
Education Mmister He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education The authority of Government, 
In controlling the system of public mstruction, 
m in part shared with and m part delegated 
» •^'^i^'irsitles as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and vema- 
cular education In some provmces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education nave also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 


I provmces of their responsibilities in connection 
' with intermediate education and with entrance 
} to a University course of studies Institutions 
I under private management are controlled by 
I Government and by iocal bodies by “rccogni- 
j tion’ and by the payment of grants in aid, witli 
I the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and in rarer cases by local 
j liodies 

I Educational Services — Until recently, the 
I educational organi‘:ation in India consisted 
I mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
, tlonal Service, (ttl the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (iii) the Subordinate Educational 
Service The Indian Educational Service 

came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commi'ision 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service m India was constituted with two 
I divisions — the Indian Educational Service 

staffed by persons recruited in England and 
I the Provmcial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal m status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit Graduallj , 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were throw n open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service Tins reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indiamsation of the superior 
educational services in India It was then laid^ 
down that the proportion of Indians m this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Koyal Commission on 
the superior services m India The Commis- 
sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Grovemraent'! no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
m future be recruited by local Governments” 
The Commission fuither recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that " it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand mav be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take sorvire 
under the Secretary of State” As a result 
of the acceptance of these rccommentlations 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of Its existing 
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incmberR, the hhlorj of tlir ‘•(rMcc ^\hlch hnr 
■\ brltf but fiuo record w Ul b" lirouv,ht to nn 
end iho present ore ml-- 'll Ion ft cdiic-iUon 
In the provinces li Inrech the work of inemlrerc 
of tUh service, Mhile In tbe (plurc of Idcher 
education, It bos tmined innin nun of more 
thin ordlnnri 'itUlnnunt' 

Ihc nerv rrovlnclnl 3 diir'ilioinl S rvlcc 
Mblcb function under pro\lni i il control ni the 
superior cducstlonnl servlet s Invi b-'t n eonsfl 
tuted in most provlnt es 'llu'^i 'cbt iims varv 
from province to provinct.lnit It imv lie Rene 
rvlb rcinorkcd tint, while the rntt s of pv> nre no' 
uniform, tlic> consist of twonnln rlosies — il'iss 
I Into which the cxlstlne Indlin rdncntloml 
Services hove been merptd for the time bflnp, 


nntl civs II v<-l Irh mov be said to rcprc'cnt the 
old Provlncnl r<Iuc-vllnn'i! Pervlcc 
The cxI tine Provlnclol nnd Subordln'itc 
■Ktlncntlnnnl Services In tlie provinces have 
been nfficUd, more In roine provinces Unn 
olherr, bv tin clnnRr« which hove lokin place 
since 1010 Commnrnl Intercts hove Influenced 
recruitment, nnd In some places thej hove 
InlluenDd promotions nbo, in n dircetion which 
iin" not oiwnvs tenth d towards service content- 
ment lint Uiere n ‘nil* nre the notnrol con'c 
qnences of tin devolution of control of edueollon 
nnd power of recruitment to jirovlnchl and 
local nuthorlth a nnd will for same time contlnnc 
to affect the ifTicIencv of the I’dacotlon Depart- 
ments in the provlncis 


Slalislical Prof<rcss 

The t \o tallies cl ven hclow afford tistful comporlsotis with pri v inns >cori an 1 servo tolllustrotc 
the iirowth nnd evpausion of education In Indio. 


(n) STCDI ' TS 


1 

Year 

In Ut,(o 

4 nl-*c ! Iii-vtilt tioiis 

! In All Institutions 

1 (UccQWlv'd vwd liarccogafscdl 

Ifalcs 

1 emnlci- i 

J 

Total 

1 i 

Mahs 1 

1 

1 emales 

1 

i Totnl 

1911-12 

3,253,005 

875,000 

0.123,725 1 

5,828,182 

052,539 
1 2 50,411' 

0,780,721 

1910-17 i 

0,050,8 10' 

1.150 tO'-l 

7,207,308' 

0,021,527 

7.853,916 

1921-22 

1 0,401 431 

1,340,812 

7.742,275 

0 902 079 

1,418 422 

8 3Sl,U)l 

1920-27 

! 8,777,739 

1,751,011 

10.529,300 

0,315,110 
0,778.737 ! 

1,842,350 

11,157,490 

1927-28 

9.200 200 

1 899.800 

11.100,150 

1,090 445 

11 775,222 

1928-29 

9 515,109 

2,032,383 

11,517,107 

10,028,080 

2,137,7o3 

12,105,839 

1929-30 

9.748,719 

2,119,853 

11,808,002 
12 050,837 

10,250,914 

2,258.212 

32 515,120 

1931-31 

9 790 083 

2.200,151 

1 2 359 529 

10 n3,403 

2 375,593 
‘2 112 019 

32 039 USB 

1931-32 

9 752 937 

12 122,101. 

1 (1 27 i 88$ 

1‘2 TOO 537 


(6) r.\rLNDiTnnr 


( 

Year 

1 lolal expenditure on 

education In British India 

I’libllc Fiinils j 

Total 

1911-12 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927— 9R 

Us 

4.05,23,072 

Us 

i 7,85,92,005 

0,14.80,471 

11 28,85,008 

11,49,01,173 

18,37,52,969 

15,59,23,908 

24,58.47,572 

1 928-*' 9 

10.45,80.915 

25 82,78 819 

1 929-^n 

1712,24,514 

27,07 32 251 

1939-31 

19 31-32 

17,60.03,044 

27,42,82,018 

17,90 20 248 

28 31 01 446 

10,84.19,010 

27,18,50,022 


uuc ouLai expenditure on 
education In British India amounted to 
Its 27,18,50,622 of which 45 1 percent came 
from Government funds, 10 1 percent from 
District Board and Municipal funds, 22 0 per 
cent from lees and 15 2 pet cent from all other 
sources 

The averaae annual cost per scholar amounted 
'o Us 22 6 9 as follows to Government funds 
Us 10-4-5, to local funds Us 3-9 lo, to fees 
Us 5-2-2 and to other sourcps Us 3 0-4 
The followms table provides an Interest*"" 


and valuable comment on the state of education 
In India In 1931 32 Although the statistical 
returns show 12 millions of pupils at school, It 
will bo seen that over 76 per esnt of these are 
in the lower primary stage, and it mav safelv 
be deducted that ov er SO per cent of those at 
school never become literate Of course, the 
total number of pupils at school I" not a safe 
criterion of the state of education, and » 
Pounder standard of comparison would be 
that number multiplied bv the avenge period 
spent at school 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table — 


Types of Institutions 

Number of Institutions 

Number of Scholars 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

llecogmsed Tnsiilulion'! 


j 



Universities 

10 

10 

8,189 

9,091 

Arts Colleges 

244 

243 

60,837 

72,351 

Professional Colleges 

73 

74 

17,002 

18,048 

High Schools 

3,036 

3.125 

930,186 

955,061 

JDddle Schools 

1 0,545 

10.016 

1,356,225 

1,342,468 

Primary Schccls 

204,384 

201,470 

0,362,748 

9,454,360 

Special Schools 

8,891 

7,260 

315,650 

271,09f 

Total of Becogmsed Institutions 

227,189 

222,804 

12,056,837 

12,122,466 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,879 

34,988 

632,249 ’ 

644,071 

Grand total of all Institution' 

262,008 

257,792 

12,689,080 

12,766,537 


Primary Education — ^The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities In 1911, the late 
Mr G K Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory pnmary education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons Li recent years, eight pro- 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsory education by local option Bomljay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bdl 
which was passed into law in February 1918 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919 Of 
the Government measures, the Punyab Act 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces 
Act in May 1920, the Madras Act in December 
1920 and the Assam Act in 1925 The City 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of 
1920 extends generally the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to intioduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward Not content witli 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
In 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make bette,* provision for the 
management and control of primary education 
in the Bombav Presidency The Bombay and 
the United Provmces Acts apply only to 
municip'ihtie',the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first m-^tance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rural areas 
Boys only are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts 
while the Central Provinces Act Is capable of 
extension to girls, and tho remaining Acts are 
applicable to both sexes The United Provinces 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 


Act in 1926, VIZ , the United Provinces District 
Boards Primary Education Act Tt allows 
the District Boards to introduce compulsion 
Within their areas All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision The scheme mu=t 
be within the means of the local body to carrj 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government Ordmanly the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion IB made for prolonging the period Pro 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity Walking distance to a 
school IS generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidder 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order The Acts generalU 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory shall 
be free The Madras Elementarv Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsorv , reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such scliools in areas 
where there are no free schools Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the various 
provincial Education Acts Local bodies have 
not however shown asyetanj great alaentv 
In availing themselves of the opporf nnltj afford- 
ed them bj these Acts 
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Compulsory Primary Education — ilic follow in" t ililc shows the iirlnn nnd rural areas In 
which compulsion had been introduced h\ the jc ir 10*11 32 — 


Province 

! 

Acts 

Arc.is under ‘ 

» 

' Compul‘‘ion ” 


Urban areas 

Eural areas 



Madras 


Elementary Education Act, 1920 

25 

7(0) 

Bombay 

r 

1 

Primary Education (District Jliinlcipalities 
Act, 1918) 

City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1020 

4 

1(5) 

< 


1 ' 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

Bengal 


Primary Education Act, 1910 A 1 930 

1 


United Provm J 

r 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

37 


ces 1 

L 

District Boards Primary Education Act, 1020 


24 (c) 

Punjab 


Primarv Education Act, 1919 

54 

2,924 (d) 

Bihar and Orissa 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

3 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 
^ssam 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

Pntrary Education Act, 1920 

24 

422(e) 

Delhi 


(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) 

1 

10 



Total 

153 

3,392 


(a) Taluk Boards (the number of Milages iii 1930 81 w is 200) 

(h) Por Bombay City only 

(c) Excludes Banda Board in whoso area compulsorv education was abolished in 

Eehruarj 1931 

(d) individual School arreas 

(e) Villages , 


NB This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primarj education 
have been sanctioned but not yet introduced It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes ha\c I cen partially introduced 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
so^ education to any appreciable extent 
On the Slst March 1932, there were 201,470 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taming 9.454.360 scholars (The latter Qgme doec 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of seoonda-y schools) The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, diirinc the 
vear 1931 32, amounted to Us 8,12,60 290 

T School Education — 

In 1911-12 there were 1 219 high schools m 
India and in 1930 31 the number had risen 
to 3,030 the number of scholars in the 
former year being 390,881, and in the 
latter year 930,186 Some attempts have 
been made to give a greater bias to- 
wards a more prictical form of instruction 
in these schools The Commission of I88v 
siigcested that there should he two sides in 
secondary schools, one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non literary pursuits ’ 
Some years later, what were called B and C 


classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examinatiou 
in which the more practical subjects may ho 
included Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain mod^Ucations were made In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur 
pose Similarly, the Administration of Belhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
lor Hajputana, Central India and Gwalior In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
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his not yet been touched The Lnwersitj 
hich recognises the schoolshas no monej u here 
with to improve them and the Department of 
Pubhc Instruction, which allots the Government 1 
grants, has no responsibihtj for the recogm 
tion of schools and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools This dual j 
authority and this division of respomibilitv 1 
have had unhappy effects The standard of 
the schools also is verv low so that the matn 
dilates are often unable to benefit bv the col- 
lege courses In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State 
There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Sciiools The 
education of the domiciled \-ommunity has prov 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter The dllficnltv Is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general svs 
tern of education in India But effoits are 
bemg made to brmg these schools more into 
line with the ordmary sciiools, and Indian 
Universities generally aie affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who maj proceed 
for lugher education in Indian colleges 

Boy Scout. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
■ — The position of English as a foreign 1 vngunge 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed bv a representatne coi - 
terence which met at Simla m 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Kair, the then 
Education kfember Although it wa' gencralh 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectlj under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusixe Some 
local authorities haxe since then approx ed 
of schemes proxidmg for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination m certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all oxer India 

Bov Scout Movement — A happj dexelop 
meut m recent j e irs has been the spread of the 
box scout moxemont which has had an excellent 
effect in all pioxmces m creat ng amongst boxs 
an actixe souse of good discipline 

'Jhe foUoxxmg statistics show the wide extent 
of the movement — 

b, 1932 

Plo^ nice 


Xo ' 

Total of all 



of groups 

rinks 

Madras 


389 * 

11,282 

Bombay 


1,008 

3G,G42 

Bengal 



8,320 

United Proimces * 


245 

0,291 

Punjab 

i 

1,140 

37,4G2 

Burma 


205 

5,904 

Bihar and Orissa 


234 

S,241 

Central Pro\ inces 


1,32S 

30,107 

Assiin 


90 

2,425 

ICorth-^Ycst Eroiitier Proa ince 

1 

1 

91 

4,110 

Coorg 

j 



Dellu 


9 1 

701 

Ajmer Merw ara * 




Baluchistan 


11 1 

551 

Bingalore 

1 

1 

21 

S05 

Other Admmistcred Areas 

1 

1 

40 

1 

2,494 

Indi in States 


1 700 

27,904 


Totil j 

5,589 

189,751 
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Girl Guide Movement — J!ii» lIlf>^cIUPnfc I'- 
nidvinf! bteidj proKress 'i’lioxf is, lioMi\cr, i 
iiclv of tliobc coinpctdii uul \\illin^' to gi\c 
mbtructiou 

Medical Inspection — trringcmciifq Invc 
been raido for inodk d inspiction of ■xUioliU'i 
but progress Ins been li uniicred li\ tbesborlnge 
of funds nnd the continued indiffcirncp of 
puents In the United rrocineis, &i bools are 
nou inspected b> oflims of tin Public Health 
Department In Madri'', the behenie ol medic il 
inspection of schools his been m uh tompulsorj 
in all Go\crnmont institutions, uid it his been 
unde a condition of rec o'-'nitiim th it ill see oiid ire 
schools should introduce the bclicme As a 
measure of econonu, hoMcier, the pijment 
of grants for medic il inspcition Ins been sus 
pended, but the tiucstion of rcorgaiiisiii" the 
sybtem on an improied Insib ib uudci coiisldern 
tion Oumg to lack of lunds, it hib not been 
possible for the Bnmlne f.o\ eminent to set 
up an agenev to direct and organise medical 
inspection uork in sehoolb on i satisfactory 
basis In Burma, the uork of medical inspection 
has been teiuporaiih suspended on account of 
letrenchmcnt fn Bihar and Orissa, cert uii 
posts ot school medical olhccra Mere abolihlicd 
111 1932, for the sime reason, but it Ins since 
been found pobSible to rcMio them Iheie is, 
lioMeiei, still need for adequate ficihties for 
the treatment of cliildrou buffering from diboascb 
Ihe experimental measure introduced in ll\c 
distiiots of the Punjab, lion ea or, appears to bo 
Morking well m the Gmgoau district alone 
Xlie number of diseased boas aalio aaero treated 
successfully lias risen from 10 to 09 per cent 
in the district 

The actiaities of Junior Bed CiObS ind 
St John Ambulance Societies Iiaa c been particu- 
laily beneficial m improaiiig the health of 
school children and in interesting them m 
the health of otheis 

Intermediate Colleges —One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted bv the 
Government of the United Pioainces and the 
Goaernment of India and incomorated in the 
Acts establishing the Liickiioaa and Dacca and 
reconstituting that ot Alhhabad, naineh, the 
separation of the iiiteiiuediate classes from the 
sphere of uimerbitj Mork and of the tno top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school clisses The separated classes have been 
combined togetlier and the control oacr them 
has been transferred f"" « rr , 

JJoard of Secondary at 
Such a Boaid uas c 

Uiinersitv area by a uotihcation of the 6o\ern- 
moiit of Bengal in 1921 It contains tuenty- 
tlie meiubeis of uhom seaen are elected by the 


luiiMf'-ita I be 1 nitid Proaimr-, Board avns 
(onstitiited by an Ad pii-sid in tin snnu year 
It consists of some for tv members of 
Mliom iiiproxiinatdy oni rpi irler r< present the 
UiilMTsitics in tin I’roainre llie Aligarh 
Jliislim Lmnersita ins, bow r\ or, rca cried to the 
old sastem uiuhr aaliidi tlic Inlcrinrdiatc clnssCs 
form part of flu Unlacr-ifa, and ihe separate 
Iiitcrincdi itc College iias liccn abolished In 
Ajincr-tlcraaara, the Iiilermidutc tlnsses arc 
under a sep irate Boird avhkh operates in 
Itijpntana, Central India and tfaaalior Inter 
mediaic Colleges of flu ncaa tape haae also been 
csf ihhshcd m the Bunjah, hut they are alhliatcd 
to the I’unjib Umatrsifa 

Professional and Technical Education — 
A research institute in agriculture Mas 
started by Lord Ciirzon at Piisa In Bihar, 
aahlcli has done valuable aaork Conferences 
have been held at Ptisa, Simla and Poona, 
aaith the object of proaiding a suitable 
triining in agriculture A Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Bcscarcb has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters Among commercial 
colleges, the most Important is the Syden 
ham College of Commerce In Bombay Indus 
trial uisitutloiis arc dotted about India, sonic 
maintained by Government, oUi era by niunici 
palitics or loc<il boards, and others by private 
bodies Tlie most Imjiorlant arc the 
Victoria luli'lce '1 echnical Institute in Bonihav 
Ihe Indian Institute of Scicnco at Bangalore, 
the pioduct of generous donations by Uio'iafa 
family The tendency in recent y oars lias been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments ot Industries In addition to 
a number of engineering scliools, there are 
Bnclnccnng Colleges at Boorkec, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Bangoon, Patna and Benares eadi of 
vvhicli except that at Boorkce is airiliatcd 
to a university The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from sev eral prov inccs 
Ihere are schools of art in the larger towns 
Mhero not oulv architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, hut aiso practical craftslike potterv 
andiron work Ihero are two forest college'^ 
at Debra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cavvnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Slinmg 
and Metallurgical College at Benares vvliicli 
provides a 4-ycar course leading to a B So 
degree m each subject Piovision has been 
made by the Government of India for the 
training of cadets for the Jlorcantilc Marine 
Service and a ship “ I M M T S DiiiTenn ” has 
been stationed for this purpose in Bombay 
vvateis V 
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Unwosiiics til India 


wi.™ ‘K"' tiS'.?;' U™; nS 

Universities — 

Stallstics of Universities— lOio 


Unn ersitj 


lype t 


Iso of 
lircinber-, of 
lcndiin4 

Stan in 
1012 


U acuities t 


> a 


C -5 

C 

5 S. 


o 

o 


!No of 
Stiulcntb in 
19ii2 


tj >- 

o 


— tn 


o 

o 


J' 


>/3 rs c 

o — 
tw ^ 

O = c 


c* * * § — 


llrMUlKS 


10 


1 Calcutta 


Allilntmi; 
and 'lea 
clung 


Bombay 


3 Madras 


Atliliating 
and Tea 
clung 


1837, A , St , L 
M , Lug 


,1837 


\ffiliatiug 
and Tea 
clung 


11857 


230 


V , Sc , I, 
M 


4 Punjab 


5 Alliliabad 


iAfhli iting 
and Tea 
clung 


A , Se , rd, 
L, M, 
Eng , Vg , 
Com, 0 , 
P A 


1882 


Benares 

Hindu 


I Unitary 
[Umtary 


Jlysore* 


0 , A , Sc , 
M , 1. , 

Ag Com 
Eng 


11887 

llOlO 


iTcaclimg 


8 Patna 


28 


85 


A , Sc , L , 
Cora 


|A , Sc , O , 
111 , L 
M 


105! 


ilOlG 


Affiliating 


1917 


A , Sc , M , 
Eng A' 
Teach 


A , Sc , L , 
Edn , M , 
Eng 


190 


302 


1,320 


773 


1,340 


927 


l,2a7 23,303 


14,112 


10,540 


730 


1,74G| 

2,993 


2,0 '4 


1,010 


Degrees in Commerce 
mid J^ducotioii 
arc also anarded 


Degrees in Com- 
merce, Ldiication 
AgricuUiire ona 
EngincennQ are 
also awarded 


1,527 


Degrees and Eipl® 
mas *m Oncntnl 
Lc arm ng o’lo 
Lconomics are also 
aw arded 


10,232 


330 


2,833 


4,739 


1,023 


Faculty of Arts in 
eludes Lducalion 


405 


195 


333 


IRcconstituted 

1921 


in 


Degrees in Com 
inerco and hdu 
calxon are also 
aw arded 


* Situated in an Indian State outside British India 

T An ‘ Affiliating ” Unn ersity is a University which recognises external colleges ^ 

tion in its courses of studies , a Teaching ’ Univeisity is one in which some ot aU of V'® ^vprsitv 
IS controlled and conducted bv teachers appointed by the Unneisity , a , 

is one, usually localised in a single centre, in which the whole of the teaching is conducted by tea 
appointed by and under the control of the Uma ersity . 

X IPacunics — A =Arfs, As =AgriciiUme, Com = Commerce , EA ==Educaaon (Teaching)^ 
En" Engineering .E —Eoreslry , FA =Eine Arts, L <=Law , M ^Medicine ,0 —Oncu al L 
ing° Sc =■ Science Tech ^Technology , Th ^Theology 

§ The term “ Affiliated Colleges ” here includes all colleges affiliated to, associated wi 
recognised by a University of any type 
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01 
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10 VI It? aril 
■Mu Hill 

Lnllara 

10:0 

V L . 

1 <1 , ] h 

1 

to', 


1,1 ’>0 


132 

riicrc aro Dopatt- 
ments of Studies 
In a anous subjects 
instead ot racul 
tics 

11 Rangoon . 

Teaching 

1020^ 

V , . M , 

J ng 1 . 
1 <1 

ICS 

10 

1,5')1 

123 

97 

Thcro arc Boards m 
Studies In aarious 
subjects instead 
of 1 acuities 

12 Lucknow 

Dnllarj 

1020 

\ . ''c , 'f . 
L , Com 

120 


1,SIS 


200 

Diplomas in TAn 
cation and Oricn 
lal Jjanguagci are 
also awarded 











13 Dacca 

Unllarj 

1921 

A , Sc , L 

107 


1,003 


172 

Degrees in Com 

mcrcc and Ldtua- 
tion arc also 
awarded 

14 Delhi 

Teaching 

1022 

; A , Sc , L 

11 ] 

00 

9S 

1 , 02 s 

101 


15 Nagpur 

Amiiatlng 
and Tea- 
ching 

lOd'; 

! A , Sc , Ti , 
Dd , Ag 

7 

120 

315 

2,00f 

1 252 


10 Andhra 

Araiiating 

192( 

J 1 » *5c 1 ] 

M, 0 

, 0 

32< 

r 3C 

1 3,77f 

i 517 


17 Agra 

Afllllating 

192' 

7 A ,Sc .Corn 
L, Ag 


41( 

) 

2,98E 

i 30C 


18 Annamalal 

Unitary 

. 192 

9 A , So , 0 

OS 

! 

501 

L 

82 

> 


For foot notes seo pago 300 
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Edncaiwn of Women and Gi}h 


Inter-Univei sity Board —The Idea put for- 
x\ardb> the Indian TIni\ er^ilica Conference in > 
Ma> 1924 for the constitution of a central agcncj i 
in India tooh practical sliapc and an Inter Uni i 
\crbit\ Board came into lioing during 1023 I 
Tivelae out of fifteen unherbitics joined the j 
Board Its functions arc — I 

(а) to act as an inter university organisation | 

and a bureau of information , ‘ 

(б) to fatllitate the excliango of professors , 

(c) to sene as an authorised cliannci of com- , 

munication and facilitate the co-ordination of I 
inivcrsita work ’ 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining | 

recognition for tlieir degrees, diplomas and ; 
examinations in otlier countries , 

(c) to appoint or recommend, whera ncces- j 
sary, a common representative or representa- j 
fives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on nlglier education , i 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for ' 
Indian universities j 

(y) to fulfil such other duties ns mav be j 
assigned to it from time to time bj the Indian | 

Universities I 

Bach member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards tlie expenses of 
the Board 

Tlic meetings of the Board are lield ycarlv 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
rcpresentativ e of tlie Gov emment of India 
Tlio Board has not jet liad much influence 
on Unnersitv policj in India but it lias done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating tliought 
regardmg current University problems 


Education of Indian Women and Girls 
riicrc is still a Icewaj to be made good 
(lie iiiflucncCb which operate against the sprt 
of education among=t the bojs arc rcinfon 
In tlie case of women by the purdah sjstem n 
tlio custom of carlj marriage 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend tliem The Ladv Ilardlnge .tfedlcal 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students Tlio Shreemati 
NathibilDamodhcrThacl crscy Indian Women s 
Unlvcrsltv was started some ten years ago 
bj Profcbsor Karve It is a private inatitutlon 
and is doing good pioneer work 

The All-India Momcn s Conference on Bduca 
tlonal Reform, vvhlcli holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences ( stabhslii’d 
all over the countrv, is also doing much useful 
work In All-India Women s Education 
Bund Association has aBo been established 
in connection with this Conference Tin 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the fcasibllitj of establLlilns 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special 
ised Home Science character This committee 
reported at the end of the v car recommending 
the establishment of such a college “on 
absolutciv new lines wliich would synthcsi-e 
the Work of existing provincial colleges bj 
psychological research’’ and tlio Govemine 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the Annual General "Meeting oi the Association 
which lias adopted it A college, called the 
Lady Irwin College, has since been cstabli-heil 
in Hew Delhi 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1931-32 



No of Institutions 

< 

No 

of Scholars 

1 

1931 

1932 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1931 

1932 


Becogmzed institutoins— 






j 

Arts Colleges 

20 

20 

— 

1,540 

1,337 

_ 20! 

Professional Colleges 

8 

8 

— 

250 

2S3, 

+ 3' 

High Schools 

312 

324 

+ 12 

70,770 

81,249 

+ 4,47 

Hiddle Schools 

820 

847 

+ 27 

115,990 

122,780 

+ Cj'8 

Primary Schools 

32,154 

32,035 

00 

+ 

1,248,208 

1,298,713 

+50,44 

Special Schools 

400 

390 

— 10 

15,592 

15,876 

+ 2S 

TJnrecogiuzed institutions ^ 

/ 

4,193 

4,242 

+ 49 

85,840 

92,234 

+ C,3S 

Total 

37,907 

38,406 

+559 

1,544,268 

1,612,472 

+68,20 
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Edijcatfon In the Army — Iho Anar in 
Indliunclertnlvcstlic rcspon'^lbilltvof the cilnca* 
tion of certain Eccllon"? of the comnninit\ It-? 
ncti\ltlcBnrc directed Info various channels v.ith 
certain definite objects, nhlchnnj bcsutnmarls 
ed as follows — 

(0 3 lie cdncatlon of the soldier, British and 
Indian, In order to — 

(c) develop his traininc IncuUics, 

\b) Improve him ns a subject for military 
tralnlnRand nsncltlrcn of the I'mplre, 

(e) enhance the pro-’pecta of remunerative 
cinplojTncnt on bis return to civil life 

(«0 The fiiinimcnt of tlic obligations of the 
State to the ciiildrcn of soldiers, BcrvinR and ex- 
service (BrltPh and Indian) 

(itO The provision, ns far ns possible, of 
training for tlie children of soldiers, nho have 
died in the service of their country 

(ir) The creation of a bod\ of Indian gentle* 
men educated ncconling to Bngllsli publicscliool 
traditions, aUiIcli should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the lto>al Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales' Poynl fndfon 
Military Colleilo, Debra Dun — A 110301 
Military College has been established at Dchra 
Dun Tile aim of this institution Is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gsotlomon, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the 1103 al Military College, Sandhurst 

The Indian Military Acadcmy.^Dchra 
Dun — ^As a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Military College Committee, which 
Was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1031, the Indian Mllltarv Academv has been 
instituted at Dchra Dun MTth the Inauguration 
of this Academy, a new chapter in tadian 
history has opened This Academy', w hich is to 
be as good as any similar institution In England, 
will train Indian young men for King’s 
Commissions In the Army 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these Institutions approach English Public 
Schools Students aro prepared for a diploma 
evamination conducted by the Government of 
India The diploma Is regarded ns equivalent 
to the matriculation certifleato of an Indian 
University A further four year course of 
University standard called tlio Higher Diploma 
is conducted at the Mayo College The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
aro also held by the Government of India 
Its standard Is roughly equivalent to that of 
then A diploma of an Indian Dniverslty 

Indigenous Education — Of the 12,700,537 
scholars being educated In India 644,071 arc 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘unrecog- 
nised * institutions Some of these Instltutfons 
are of importance The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Itablndra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur hav 0 attained some fame , and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known Connected with every big Mosque 
in northern India there Is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Eatclipurl and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-uI-Ulm, Dcoband, are noted 
These Institutions generally have a religious or 
' national atmosuhere 

The Ayurvedic and Unnnl Tibbla College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Kbnn, 
is an Important unrecognised Institution It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to tlio lilghfcst standard and also 
gives some training in surgery 

Indian students in Foreign Countries — 
Indian students still proceed to foreign countnos, 
mainly, to Great Britain, Amenca, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement tlieir 
education About thirty years ago tlio number 
of Indian students In Great Britain was 400 
The number now is well over 2,000, including 
students at Universities on the Continent and 
in the United States of America 

The distribution of these scholars in 1931 32 
was as follows — 


Chiefs’ Colleges— For the education of 
the sons and relative^ of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over ono-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs' Colleges are 
maintamed, tn? — 

(t) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Hajputaua 
Chiefs, „ ^ , T 

(«) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs, , - n j I. 

(iji) Aitchlson College, Lahore, for Punjab 

(Id) Bajkumar College, Baj koto, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs , and 9 

(») Bajkuraar College, Ilajpur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Cliiels 


In Great Britian and Ire- 


land — 


Lngland 

1,451-) 

IValen 

.30 1 =1 7g,q 

Scolland 

235 ( ’ " 

Ireland 

37 J 

In Europe — 


Awslria 

S'] 

France 


Germany 

72 V = 117 

Sweden 

1 1 

Stoilzerland 

5J 

United States of Amer ca — ^ 


Total .. =2,005 










(Jl) Number of Scholart, 1931-32 

_____ — ^ ___ ________ 

Ifo or Sciioi ms rv jRrcooMsrD No or SohotiIrs in TotaTi No or SonoT.Mts in vlii oi loru. 

INSIIXUTIONS UNJU COONISII) INSTITOTIONS KiNDb 01 INSTITUTIONS SciIOLMlS TO 

I’OrUIATION 
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♦ Includes figures for Minor Adrninistntions inti rro\ inces (centr ill> id ministered nreis 


























(iii) Dtslnbulion of Scholars in Recognised Iintdidions, 1932 — conld 



* Includes figures for Minor Admmistritibns and Provinces (centrilly administered areas) 
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BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scouts movement. Initiated In 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely m India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among hoys hy forming their 
character — training them in bahita of oteerva 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — mculcating 
loyidty and thoughtfulness for others — ond 
tcachmg them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves 

It Is confidently anticipated that in the Boy j 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing m India The movement is non -official, 
non-military, non-political and non sectarian 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country , (2) to help others at all 
times , and (3) to obey ■the Scout law The 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2 ThatheisloyaltoGod.King and country 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades’ 
his country and those under him , 

3 That he is to be useful and to help others , 

4 That he la a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social dass 
the other belongs , 

6. That he is courteous , 

6 That he is a friend to animals , 

7 That he obbya orders , 


8 That he smiles and whistles under nil 
difficulties , 

9 That he is thrifty , 

10 That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed 

Indian Headquarters 

Patron — H B. H The Prince of Wale's, K G 

Chief Scout for India — Hi« Exccliencv The 
Riaht Hon’ble The Earl of WiUingdon, G it s i , 
G M I E , O C II.G , 0 B E 

Chief Commissioner — (Vacant ) 

Secretary to the Chief Scout — ^E C MieviUe, 
Esq , 0 It G 

Deputy Secretary to the Chief Scout — 0 C B 
St John, Esq 

Assistant Secretary to the Chief Scout — Hal 
Sahib G Dutta 

Organising Secretary for India — G T J 
Thaddaeus, Esq 

General Council for India — 

Ex officio — ^The Chief Commissioner for India 
The Provincial Commissioners 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils 

Elected — (Not completed ) 

nominated — (Not completed) 

Provincial Commissioner for Bombay Presi- 
dency — Sir Chumlal Mehta, iiia,IiLB,eosi 

Provincial Secretary for Bombay — B T 
Char, Esq , B.A 


scout Strength 


Provincial apd State 
Associations 

Scouts 

Sea Scouts 

Cubs 

Rover 

Scouts 

Rover 
Sea Scouts 

Total 
Scouts, 
Cubs, 
Rov ers 

Assam 

1,554 


827 

28 


2,409 

Balnchibtan 

323 


241 

83 


047 

Bangalore 

, 421 


299 j 

25 


745 

Bengal 

5,953 . 


2,062 

472 


9,087 

Bihar and Orissa 

- 5,990 


2,167 

326 


8,483 

Bombav 

21,929 

173 

7,861 

912 

45 

30,920 

Burma 

4,092 


834 

207 


5,193 

Central India 

231 


ISO 

OO 


442 

Central Provinces 

15,025 


13,281 

1,348 


30,254 
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Boy Scouts, 


TrO'vincinl and Slate 
Association 

Scouts ! 

3ca Scouts 

Cubs 

Bo\cr 

Scouts 

Borer 

Sea Scouts 

Total 

Scouts, 

Cubs, 

Borers 

Delhi 

COS 


302 

14 


1,014 

Hyderabad British Ad 







TOimstcrcd Areas 

GOT 


JS8 

17 


012 

Madras 

8,204 


2,803 

916 


12,108 

H W D r 

2,700 


028 

210 


3,883 

Punjab 

33,427 


'.,891 


4 

40,057 

Hajputana 

040 


170 



979 

United Proa Inccs 

i,r)7o 


480 



2,140 

Western India States 

1,1 GO 


119 



1,401 

Bagliat State 

30 


37 

18 


83 

Barn am State 

lUG 


10 

3 


119 

Bharatpur State 

341 


275 

25 


041 

Bhopal State 

051 





031 

Bijanar State 

24 


32 



50 

Charhhari State 

48 


0 



54 

Chhatarpur State 

208 


0 

10 


320 

Cochin State 

877 


27 1 

108 


1,324 

Datia State 

134 


28 



102 

Dhenkanal 

1 348 


1,281 

658 


3,287 

Jaipur State 

013 


220 

190 


1,320 

1 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1,558 

77 

1,720 

105 


3,400 

Jath State 

193 


21 



217 

Jhabua State 

48 


5 1 



48 

Khilchipur State 

20 





23 

Kolhapur State 

1,500 


430 

307 


2,312 

Kurnai State 

40 


30 



70 

Marwar State 

1,100 

c 

782 

07 


2,039 

Jlysore State 

6,803 


4,047 

1,190 


11,940 

Kagod State 

59 





59 

Narsmgharh 

50 


10 



72 

Kawangar State 

303 

18 

18 



399 

Orchha State 

124 


251 
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Patiala State 

533 


130 

30 


099 

Pudukkottai 

259 


300 

12 


571 

Kajgarh State 

80 


15 



95 

Rampur State 

24 


30 



64 

llatlam State 

35 


41 

31 


107 

Sailana State 

64 


04 

. 24 


152 

Sangh State 

334 


42 

32 


408 

Tonk State 

20 



1 


21 

Trarancore 

1,375 


436 

151 


1,962 

Grand Total 

1,23,949 

268 

51,013 

8,819 

4 



1 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Prolegomena — The co operati\emo\ement 
in India has now been with us for more than a 
quarter of a centurj, haring been introduced 
in 1904 when the Co operathe Credit Societies 
Act was passed by the Gorerament of India 
During this period it has taken root in the 
soil and grown with wonderful rapidity, not onlj 
in the British Indian prorinces but also in the 
Indian States Though essentiallj meant for 
the betterment of the agriculturists, it has 
spread to urban areas liken ise for the benefit 
of the small man in towns, be he the toiling 
factor j operatire or the ill-paid clerk or the 
small tradesman It is being increasinglv 
realised that co operation is not a branch of 
knowledge but a method nhich enables the 
small men to stand up against the ponerful 
forces of competition and e\ploitation, to gather 
strength and improve his economic condition 
by the mighty forces of association and co 
ordinated action in a co operative sotictv, 
permeated with the cooperative spirit of 
thrift, self reliance and mutual aid, so well 
summarised in the motto of the Co operative 
Union of Manchester — ‘ Each for all aud all 
for each ’’ Tins method has, therefore, been 
adopted not onlj'- for the betterment of the 
agriculturists and the economic regeneration of 
the rural masses but has also been applied for 
the cure of the manj economic ills of the small 
man in towns But though the mov ement has 
thus developed m verj manj directions, it is 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that too chieflj for the organisation of 
u -.1 ^ operative basis It 

proper before we proceed 
1 broadly the mam features 

of the economic position of the agriculturist in 
this countrv 


Rural Poverty — The outstanding feature 
Of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of anj observer is the appallmg 
povertv of the rural popvdation The v arious 
estimates, official and non official, that have 
Dcen made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave the matter 
aosoluteij in no doubt The Central Bankmg 
Enquirj Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculturist in British India docs 
not Work out at a higher figure than Rs 42 a 
vear The vast magnitude of this evil will he 
Dctter realised when vve take into account the 
predominance of the agricviltuial population in 
India In 1891 61 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the countrj lived on agriculture, this 
P®tcentage rose to 66 in 1001 and to 73 per cent 
t921 in 1931, the iiercentage has fallen 
n little to 67 The povertv of the agriculturist 
may ^ dug ig ^ varictv of causes, hut we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
nas in a large measure ceased to be an 
muustrj worked for profit the cultivator 
Jaimurs not for a net return but for sub- 
The extent of an average holding 
j '“Y' '"otks ont at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural familv of 5 persons is too inadequate to 


maintain it in ordinarj' comfort even with th" 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vaganes of the monsoon In everj 5 vears 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
'three indifferent jears These unfavourable 
conditions might he mitigated to some extent 
bj a well conceived policy of irrigation bj the 
State , but so far, of the total cultivated area 
jin the countrj’, about 16 per cent only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent depends merelj 
on rainfall Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods and posts, 
coupled vv ith the low v italitj and high mortahtj 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still The inadequacy 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
further to bis extreme economic weakness 
He has sufficient spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiarv occupations hut 
he has been exposed to the full bl ist of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
manj of the industries on which be relied in the 
past have suffered largelv from or been wiped 
outbv the competition of machine made articles 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerful! v for 
he IS now being drawn stoadilj into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries In addition to 
these numerous difRculties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
he IS largelj illiterate The percentage of hteraej 
in India is still v erj low being onlj 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economv — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator The Central Bankmg Enqmrv 
Committee has estiraaied that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Us 900 crorcs 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow - 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderablj’ during the last centurj and more 
espcciallv during the last 50 jears This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and wo alreadj 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it A pecuharifcj, however, 
Oiat we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the hfetinie of the cultiv ntor w ho 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that manj agriculturists start their career 
with a heavj burden of ancestral debt which 
thej in their turn pass on with some further 
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incrcisc to their suctes'sors iRnornncc nnd 
iinprovidoncc, cxtrin iRance ind consLr\ntisin 
haio tuithcr been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued proiith of this hca\j load A 
marriage fcsti%al in the faniilj tempts liini to 
launch out into c\tra^ngancc iihile funeral 
feists proic no less costlj All these ficfors 
the uneconomic nature of the igricultural 
industry, chronic and hcn\*> indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly dcprcssi\c bick- 
ground of Indian rural cconomj 

Genesis of the Movement —Itis no uondcr 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and tint too not onlj 
for any land improvement tint he maj con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts The 
absence of any banking organisation In the 
countrj side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person. Ins exercised 
a grip on him from which It Ins been found 
almost impossible to extricate him The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
a bare subsistence as a row ard lor all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogrcssivc 
The gravity of the situation in certain parts of 
the Bombay Presidency was brought to the 
fore by the agrarian riots that took place in the 
Poona District in 1878, and protective Icgisla 
tion in the form of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Itehef Act was passed in the following year 
In 1882, Sir 'Wilham Wedderburn suggested the 
institution of an agricultural bank for relieving 
the indebtedness of the cultivators, but the 
scheme was dropped as being impracticable and 
financially unsound In 1883 the Land Improv c 
ments Loans Act was passed and this was 
follow ed m the next year by the Agriculturists 
Loan Act enabling Government to advance 
loans repayable by easy instalments and at low 
rates of interest for improvements and also for 
current agricultural needs In 1892 Sir 
Iredenck Nicholson submitted a report to the 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro 
ducing land and agricultural banks and the 
discussion thus initiated by him was continued 
by Mr Dupemex of the U P , in his Peoples’ 
Banks for Northern India” The Government 
and Government officials continued to take 
greater interest in the matter and tried to find 
a suitable solution The caste system of the 
Hindus and the ideas of common brotherhood 
imong the Moslems were evidences of the 
peoples’ natural aptitude for co operation and 
the nidlns of Southern India furnished a practical 
proof of this aptitude 'These jiulhis were 
mutual loan funds whereby the members in 
turn got the use in lump of a considerable capital 
repajable by small easy instalments The 


sjstcm ilcpcndcd upon assoelafion, ronfidriicc 
nnd honest dealing 'Jlie CiovtniiiiLtit of India 
in 1001 appointed a committee to lonsldtr the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India nnd the report of this romnilttce 
resulted In the passing of the Co oprrativc Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1901 'The co operative move 
inent was thus launched In India on the 2'th 
Si irch, lOOf The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self help and to oper ition amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies tint were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums onlv Knowledge 
of and confidence In their fellow members which 
are the kojnotc of success were ensured b> 
providing that a socictj should consist of jicrsons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages nnd should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste In order to provide facill 
tics in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted It was laid 
down that lour fifths ol the mcrahers in the 
case of rural societies should bo agriculturists 
and in the case of urban societies — non agricul 
tnrists ’The Act introduced the principle of 
unlimited habilitj for rural societies following 
the Itaiffciscn sjstcm in Gennanj, though it 
permitted urban societies to choose the Schul/c 
DclitZch model Profits in rural societies were 
to be carried to a reserv c fund or applied to the 
reduction of the rate of interest but the bonus 
could be distributed to the members onl> after 
requirements in this direction had been full> 
met, wliile in the urban societies 25 per cent 
of the profits were to be carried to the reserve 
fund The local Governments were empowered 
to appoint special officers called Registrars of 
Co operative Societies, whose dutj it would bo 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited b> a 
member of their staff and 111 general to sec that 
tlicc societies worked well 'The main business 
of the societies was to raise funds bj deposits 
from members nnd loans from non-members. 
Government and other bodies and to distribute 
the money thus obtained as loans to their 
members Soon after the passing of the Act, 
various Provincial Governments appointed 
Registrars, who with the assistance of local 
honorary workers began to organize co opera- 
tive societies which started working with 
loans given freely for the purpose to theih by 
Government The seed thus sown has grown 
to day in the course of 30 years into a fine tree 
with twigs and branches, spread out in many 
directions In spite of several weaknesses in 
the co operativ e movement in India to day, it 
IS beyond dispute that the niov enient has been 
a powerful instrument towards the awakening 
of the country-side and has led to a steady 
improvement in various directions of the life 
of the Indian cultivator Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective sjstem, self help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, viork 
on nn organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of i citizen 
and the co operativ c societies havi; been gre it 
schools for political and civic education faince 
the launching of the movement in 1904, there 
have been amendments of the co operative law 
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and committees and commissions of euqiurj i 
to rcraedj defects and to snqgcst further lines | 
of action Those ne shall note later on j 

Growth of Co-operation —In the first few j 
jmars of the movement the number of societies 
grew up a orj slow ly but the grow th w as const 
dernblj accelerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1010 to 1015 was about 
1,100 The pace of grow th still lui ther quickened 
and now there are about 04,000 agricultural 
societies and oaer 10,000 non agricultural ones 
Table II shows the distribution of these societies 
by proMnees It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Prot inces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam sliow’ distinctly 
smaller figures The Punjab with oier 20,000 
societies stands first in the number of societies j 
(88) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
wnicn nas a larger number of societies than the! 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer Menvan, must be regarded as a cry 
satisfactory in view of their small population,; 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi \ 
tants works out in their case at 127 and 111 j 
respectively It is satisfactory to note that 
the CO operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in tins matter i 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, j 
Baroda and Hyderabad ha\e also made const i 
dcnblc progress Even more instructive are^ 
the figures in Table IV The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1932 at 43 lakhs Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being serv ed by this m<fVe- 
ment There is no single movement m the 
country Jnnght with such tremendous possi 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co opera- 
tiv e mov cment and there is no single mov ement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it Though the Punjab leads m 
the number of members of societies (28 8) per 
one thousand inhabitants, " “ ‘ ‘ 

with 25 9, while Madras 
thereafter This show s tha 
vanes m different provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
Mmpared with the other provinces of British! 
India Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
Icadingjplace with 72 3 members per one thou 
sand inhabitants, while Travancoro has an 
a\ erage of 43 6 Membership is a much better 
test m many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress lu Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
iravancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
uistinctlj satisfactory There is, however, a 
tliird aspect also of the growth of the mov ement 
HcreU the number of societies, or the member 
^liip m the societies is not an index of the work 
til it IS being done and of the hLiicllts winch are 
wing conferred hj the mov ement on the popula- 
tion affected The societies .are predoimnantl) 


credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part tint they play can bo 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merelv the numbers of members In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by tlie movement 
I'lom about Its 68 lakhs, which was the average 
np to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to day at about Rs 93 
crores It is pleasing to note from Table V 
that tins large sura has been derived mostly 
from non-Gov’crnment sources The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits fiom 
members together contribute about Es 31 croies 
and this is really ow ned capital or the members’ 
owm money The provincial or central banks 
contribute almost an equal sum and so do the 
non members or the outside public Tins latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative insiitutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve m the banking organisation of the 
country The distribution of the w’orking 
capital by provinces and States (Table VI) giv es 
us a further insight into the progress made 
m this direction by the co operative movement 
in different parts of India The Punjab leads 
m this respect also with 125 annas per head of 
population while Bombay comes next w'lth 105 
Madras and Bengal fall behind vvvlh 58 and 52 
respectively Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first vvitli 127 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follow's with 91 
Of the Indian States, Indore t-'kos the first 
place with 71 and Bhopal follow s closely vv ith 57 
Bombay stands an easy fi^st m the mattei of 
deposits from members vv/iuch amount to about 
three crores out of a toftal working capital of 
about 14 crores and thi/ is one of the best tests 
of the success of a cofoperative society It is 
obvious from a glance At the figures m the tables 
that there has bceUiTvery rapid progress in the 
number of societies/, m their membership and 
in the working capital of these societies The 
Punjab, generally 1 speaking, leads in many 
respects with Boijibay coming close behind 
The smaller areas atad the Indian States hav e 
also achiev'ed considierable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later 
The agricultural so^ietle ^ 
the provinces and Sbutes 
that is, urban societies show a much slovrer 
development While j there is much room for 
satisfaction at the p henomenal growdli of the 
movement in rural an^d urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, ^that merely the figures 
of thw number, inembt^rship and working capital 
are not enough to basi“ conclusions upon But 
before w e proceed furthjer, we must now explain 
the chief component par^s of the structure, as it 
has now been built up,, of the co operative 
mov ement in the country 

Financial Structure okf the Movement — 
Apart from the comparativT^ely few co operativ e 
I societies at present working g m India for non- 
credit purposes, it must ‘be recognised that 
whether in urban or niral af eas, a co operative 
society largely- means a smal 1 bank or a credit 
institution for providing IniT'ncnl accommoda- 
tion to its members on a edv operative basis 
Of these credit iii'titutions, b v far the greater 
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proportion is mrsl Tho rural credit socictj 
Ins, for its main purpose, tlic tlmiuiri'' of tlic 
a«'riciiltuiist niul is until it needs funds 'J he 
oniiin il idea of to opti atn c trcdit lli s in in ilvln" 
a\ ailabic to tiie ncedi tlic surplus of tlic m ell to 
do brctlireii tlirousli tlic medium of tlic soclctv, 
but in Indian ulliigcs, the ivelltodo and the 
needy rntlicr form distinct Rioiips, tlic former 
plajiiiR or trjinR to play tlic sow car Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the tillage the socUtj 
Is rather made up of the nccdj section onlj , at 
any rate, terj largely Ltcn otherwise, the 
slender satings of the well to do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the nccdj and each 
t illage society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making at ailabic the deposits of Its 
w ell to do members as loans for the needy 
ones Tho heaty load of unproductne debt 
of the atcrage Indian fanner. Ids habit of 
intcsting his savings, if am , in lands and ornn 
ments, and his illiteracj' and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made It apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
eithenfrom members or locally The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co operatUe 
society ' bus becomes a lital question indeed 
Central b-nks base therefore been brought into 
OMstenco a‘ the district head quarters In order 
to raise mi icy from towns and make them 
as ailable to f / “ primary rural societies Follow - 
mg up the idea tnrthcr, it has been found ncces 
sarj to have a pi^ovincial bank at the proainciil 
head quartets to\cr\e ns a balancing centre for 
the central banks^nd to make as ailable larger 
funds for the priiiUary societies through the 
central banking imstitutions The financial 
structure of the co oixeratn e nios ement is thus 
largely composed of thlisc parts — (t) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, («) the Central financing 
agencies, and (m) tlie provincial banks Obvi- 
ously one more part iili the structure seems 
possible and desirable, nHmclj', an Apex All 
India Cooperathe Bank\ So far, howeacr, 
such an All-India Bank hVs not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial do operatia e Bank’s 
Association 7 

Agricultural Crediu Societies — The 

success of these societies /is closely related to 
their very peculiar constltu/tion In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a nnember is liable only 
to the extent of the valu/e of Ins share holding 
and his liability is therefeyre limited , but In the 
case of agricultural crediw societies, the liability 
IS unlimited, that is to sajj , members are jointly 
and severally liable to the/ creditors of the society 
for the full amount of twe debts incurred by it 
Such a liability w'ould /never be acceptable to 
any person, unless hefi w’as Imbued ivith the 
broader vision of brotyierhood between members 
and unless he himsrflf had an active voice in 
the management of t/>ie society and had a more 
or less full knowle/lge of the character and 
antecedents of his v ellow members Co opera 
tive credit is the cauntahsation of character and 
unlimited liability fis the great instrument to 
secure the admissi/ m into a society as members 
of these persons /only, who by their character 
and antecedents qleserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood wliiq h imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liabhhtj on all, so that they either 


swim or sink together To secure success, 
therefore, flic proper selection of nuiiibers is 
of the utiiio-t import UK ( and It li is biin 
unforfuniitc that in India this Ins not been in 
prictiee as well kept in \iew as it should ln\c 
been in the eager desire to proiimti tin forma 
tion of more and \ ct moresoch ties 

Creditis a blc-,slng onh Iftuniedto producthe 
account , if used up for unproIuetlM purf) 0 se=, 
it Is a curse It would (iiriih tho jirodiieer 
but it would onU Imiimirish the eonsiimer 
It is capable of fruit fill emiilOMiient bi the 
Intelligent but It leads the jilitcrate md tiu 
ignorant towards perdition I he Indian agrietil 
turlst needs monei for producthe purposes, 
such ns Ills eiirn nt agrieiiltiirnl nci d« laud 
Improxcmciit, imrihisc of stoik and ImpU- 
ments, maniiri s and set ds as also for iinprodiic 
the purposes, siith as repaMiicnt of old debts, 
weddings and fiiin rals lie thus requires 
credit not onh as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardh makes profits 
from ins indintn and a consumer wiio has no 
past savings to enabh him to tide over a bad 
period, but who Is a [icrpctiial borrower readv 
to live for to lav md letting the to morrow 
take care of itself lie Is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sulltclenth convi rsant with 
the routine of his indiistrj, hardh awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods Under such elrciinistaincs, It is 
Imperative for the mnnagiment of the rural 
co ojKrativc soclctv ven carcfulh to scrutlnhe 
the loan’nppllcations and examine tho purpose 
for wliloh loans have been asked and to see 
carcfulh that the loan when sanctioned Is used 
for the specific purpose And vet it is In this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
Improvement 

The funds of an agricultural credit sooletv 
arc raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non members, loani 
frofn the central or prov incial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund lintraneo 
fees are collected chieflv to meet preliminan 
expenses of organisation and purchase of account 
books and forms The levj is generalh vorv 
small In some localities meraliers contribute 
a small share capital and m some tliej do not 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a verj great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on the share capital system are 
the rule, while in other provinces the share 
and the non share societies flourish side bj side 
The share capital of these co operative societies 
IS not regarded as a dh idend earning invest- 
ment but IS primarily looked upon as a contri 
bution to the common capital The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is however 
small compared vuth the financial requirements 
of the members The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans The 
volume of deposits which a societv is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stabilit j of Its financial 
position Tho Ideal placed before these societies 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the societj flnanciallj' self- 
suflicient These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, Uiercfore, 
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eminenth desinble Attempts ire e\ci\- 
\^hoic midc to cncoungc them, but the response 
Ins l>cen snnll except in the pro\ nice of Bombix , 
Mherc It forms obout f of the totol working 
e ipitnl Begirding the ciieonragi mint of 
deposits from non mriiilx.rs howcNcr in the 
ngncultiir'il credit societies, the Indiin Centril 
Banking Enquira Comn ittcc sounded a note of 
caution loans from central binks therrfoic 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present 

Low dnidends and xoluntari serMCcs result 
ing in low cost of niaiia!:emi nt has inadt it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and tlierebv provide against unforeseen lo-ses, 
bad debts and losses on the rcah'ation of certain 
assets such as bv investment depreciation Pile 
general practice in regard to the U'C of the 
reserve fund 111 the business of the societies is 
that it IS used as ordinarv working capital 

The funds collected bj the agricultural credit 
societies in India at present are bv no means 
negligible Thev aggregate to more than tliirtv - 
five crores of rupees Their financial position 
as on the 30th of June 1932 stood thus — 

In thousands 
of rupees 


Share capital 4,3S,9S 

IlcEcrve Bund 7 20 08 

Deposits 3 22,81 

I oans 20,03 35 

Total IVorking C ipital 35,00,23 


The figures show that these tinv agricultural 
societies in India work w itli about Rs 15 crores 
of their ow n capital (including inemlicrs deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs 20 crores The owned 
capital was thus about 40 per cent of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising stcadilj as vears pass bv 

So far as the period for which loans acf 
advanced is concerned, they are classified ns 
short, intermediate and long Short term and 
intermediate credits are intended to meet 
current outgoings and to facilitate production 
The current outgoings and expenses of produc 
tion include the buy ing of cattle and agricultural 
implements, purchase of manure and seeds, 
expenses of transplantation in the case of wet 
cultiv ation and w ceding and hoeing of drv^ crops 
and of reaping, gathering and threshing main- 
tenance of the farmer, Ins family and livestock 
and payunent of revenue and rent and outlay 
on various items of improvements effected in the 
ordinary course of husbandry such as levelling, 
deep ploughing irrigation, clearance, drainage, 
fencing, and installation of pumping plant 
Long term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 
capital to be invested permanertly or for long 
periods, for the purchase of land, acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve- 
ment of holdings and repayunent of past debts 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
are practically unanimous in stating that agricul- 
tural credit societies cannot safely advance 
loans to their members for more than three 
vears (that is to say, short and intermediate 
loans) and that the proper agency to advance 
long tirrq loans js the Co opeiiitjvp Land Moit- 


gage Bank These considerations arc not now 
properly appreciated, but the ncce«sitv for their 
application is being more and inoie recognised 

Central FinancmjJ Agencies — Thoioiim- 
tioii of banks in urbin in as on cooperitivc 
principles with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
ntcessan to place the financial structure of ihc 
moveinent on a sound basis, the Co operative 
Vet 01 1004 was amended in 1012 and the 
Cooperative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of finaneing societies Soon 
tlureaftcr the number of central finaneing 
agencies grew rapidiv all over the eoiintrv, 
ospeciallv in the United Provinces The fiine 
tion 01 these central societies was not onlv to 
siipplv the required capital to the prinnrv 
societies but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficicncv of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 30th Tune 1932 the number of 
central banks w as TOS 

Central banks can be classified into throe 
types ns follows — ( 1 ) banks of which the mem- 
bership IS confined to individuals ( 2 ) banks of 
which the membership is confined to societies, 
(3) banks which include both individuals and 
societies among their members The first class 
includes anv bank in which the shareholders 
consist entirely of individuals or 111 which societies 
arc admitted as shareholders on cxnctlv the same 
looting as individuals without any special provi- 
sion for securing their representation on the 
board of management or for reserving a definite 
portion of the sliare capital for them and where 
there is no restriction on the distribution 01 
profits to shareholders , such banks liav e now 
practically disappeared The sceond class 
consists of a purely co operative tv pc of bank 
where membership is confined only to societies 
and the general pohev and inamgenient are 
wholly' controlled by them This type in theory 
IS the most suitable agency to finance co opera 
tive societies, and represents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co operation must 
aspire The management of such a Banking 
Union IS usually rural and local and its opera- 
tions are generally confined to a small area, 
enabling the affiliated societies to take a direct 
part in its administration and control, and 
enabling the union in its turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies The successful working 
of a banking union requires competent men 
with local influence and knowledge as members 
of primary societies and a compact and co 
operatively well developed area Such unions 
therefore are not attempted in most places in 
the country In a mix^ type of co operative 
bank, the member societies are assigned a 
certain proportion of the shares and giv en suita- 
ble representaton on the board, and the servnees 
of individual sy'mpatlusers are also secured 
for the movement by' admitting them as 
shareholders , and this is the type of central bank 
which predominates in the country as a whole 
Roughly speaking, if a straight line is drawn 
across the map of the country from Calcutta to 
Karachi, unions of the pure federal type are 
numerous to the north of this line while central 
banks of the mixed type piedominafe in the 
South 
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Tliero ire four itnin sources from ulucli u 
central bink derhes its working cipitnl uhidi 
stood in 1031-33 at Bs 30 0 crores (a) Share 
capital, (6) Rcserae, (c) Deposits, (d) Loans 

The total paid up share capital of central 
banks in British India and Indian States in 
1931-32 uas a little under Bs 3 crorcs Bo 
indnidual shareholder is gcneralh permitted 
to hold sliares of more than Bs 1,000 uhilo an 
afilliated societj is required to subscribe to tlic 
sliares of a central bank in proportion to its 
borrowings In Bombay, Burma Delhi, Coorg, 
Gwalior and Indore, the sliares of central banks 
are fully paid up uhile in other proMiices and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve liability The liabllitj 
attaching to shares is ordinarih limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the liability 
fixed IS generallj four to ten times the face value 
of each share In addition to the statutorv 
reserve, almost all central banks have special 
reserves created for special purposes or objects, 
such as bad debts, building, and dividend 
equalisation The total amount of reserve 
funds and other reserves of central banks in 
British India and the Indian States in 1931-32 
was a little over Bs 2i crores 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banl>s constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide tlic guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province Tlie most usual proportion 
observed in praetice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8 Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the vear 
1931-32 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Bs 18 5 crores, and from primary 
societies to Bs 2 7 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz , savings and 
fixed Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas The principle usually observed by these 
banks IS not to grant loans to soeieties for periods 
longer than those for w hich deposits are available, 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long The receipts and payments of deposits 
are generally spread over the year except in 
Biliar and Orissa where, due to the one date- 
deposit system, deposits whenever received 
are repayable on the 31st May every year In 
addition to funds obtained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks, 
from other central banks, from the local provin- 
cial bank or from Government The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1931-32 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Bs 3 7 crores and from Government Bs 52 
laklis Excepting in Burma central banks in 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Gov ernment , the central 
banks of Indian States, exeepting Mysore, do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most jiiiportant 


item of the total working capital Borrowings 
from outside banks arc genrrallv confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissorv Botes executed bv societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed bj the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank Tills 
accommodation is, however, limited and id 
vancesfrom other joint stock banks are also now 
rare Tlie main source of loansls, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks arc gencraliv prohibitcil 
from Jiaving any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufiiclcnt 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on wliich they rely for emergencies 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinarv urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders 
A few of such centr il banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced bv central 
banl^ to individual members during the vear 
1931-32 was Bs 95 laklis chiefly in the Punjab, 
Bombay and Jfadtas This practice, however, is 
gradualh being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1931 32 amounted to about 
Bs 8 crorts 

The ultimate security for all advances of a 
central bank to an agricultural society is the 
property of its members, but the basic security 
IS personal and depends on mutual knowledge 
and joint responsibility of the members The 
difficulty in accuratelv gauging the degree to 
v^hich a society as a whole has developed the 
sense of mutual obligation among its members 
in assessing its credit, has forced a central bank 
to place more reliance on the tangible assets 
of its members A statement of each societv 
prepared by% or under the direct supervision 
of the field staff of each central bank or Govern- 
ment, showing the estimated value of the im- 
moveable and inov cable property ow ned by each 
member, and showing the total value of the 
assets of the society, is taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society is permitted to 
borrow which is usuaily iimited to one third of 
this In some provinces, a system of noimal 
credits is introduced which replaces both cash 
credits and fixed loans Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society is assessed, a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members is 
prepared, containing information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their require 
ments, the purpose of their requirements and the 
estimate of their earning and saving capacity 
After checking, on the basis of this statement, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under these 
statements does not generally exceed three 
y'cais 
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pnnctioncd to the horro^MnR client The 
{ollo^^lng figures vill clearlj sho« the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1931-32 — 

Proiincwl Banls, 1931-32 

In thousands 
of rupees 
00,99 
47,94 


Worlcinij Capital — 

Share Capital 
Reserve and other funds 
Deposits and loans — 
from individuals 
from Provincial and Central 
banks 

from societies 
from Government 

Total 

Loans made during the year to — 
Individualo 
Banlvs and societies 


Loans due by — 
Individuals 
Banks and societies 


Total 


Total 


4,81,97 

3,24,30 

49,22 

18,00 

9,89,02 

3,28,11 

2,02,94 

5,91,05 

0,02 

4,80,19 

4,80,21 


"While accepting deposits from co operatiic 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
Mith the latter The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with indiaadual non 
members, as it does not Mish to enter into 
competition Mith central banks Apex banks 
also generally carrj on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such ns collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The proaincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long term debentures The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the lalue 
of Rs 9 8 lakhs and these debentures arc rccog 
nised as a trustee security The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled uith surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks , 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing faaourable rates of interest to tide over 
the period of shortage The AU-India Pro 
vincial Co operative Banks Association enables 
the member banks to ascertain which of them 
are surplusing in the period and by corres 
pondence to arrange for inter-provincial borrow 
mgs 

In all provinces the apex banks have connected 
themsehes with the Imperial Bank of India 
and haae secured cash credit accommodation 
oil furnishing security In the earlier stage the 
Imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom 
modation on the deposit of co operative paper 
duly endorsed in their favour, but of late a 
change has come oier in some provinces in the 


method of business, and the accommodation 
given to the various apex banks on the strength 
of CO operati^ c paper has cither been wlthdraivn 
fuliy or is to be withdrawn by stages As 
regards the Punjab, the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co operative 
paper is still in force, and has not been altered 
In anj wav The scciirltv upon which the 
accommodation allowed is the Government of 
India Promissory Note Owing to the curtail 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
cooperative paper, the case with which the 
provincial banks were raising credit to meet 
the seasonal demands of the affiliated central 
banks IS no longer there Wliat repercussions 
this will make on the movement has yet to be 
seen as the curtailment has taken effect only 
rcccntlv Tlie apex banks, like all co operative 
societies, enjov the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts Tlite concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine co operative 
purposes, but it has rcccntlv been ruled In the 
Government of India that if any remittance 
represents a transaction on whlcli cxcliangc lias 
been earned, the facilitv of free transfer of funds 
will not be made available Co operative banks, 
however, claim the continuance of the conccs-ion 
on the ground that thev arc rendering a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transfer of 
funds from the mctropolics to a pettv trade 
centre or 1 ice lersa, places where no other organiz 
cd banking agencies arc available It is onlv 
if some concessional treatment is shown bv 
Government — there being no other arrangement 
for transfer of funds — tint they will be able to 
extend their operations in centres of agricultural 
trade, develop banking facilities in rural areas, 
and spread the knowledge and use of cheques 
and other instruments of credit among the rural 
population 


Audit and Supervision — The proper work 
ing of co operative societies requires an cflicieiit 
system of audit and supervision The audit is 
a' statutory function of the Registrar and his 
responsibility to the public is thus a serious one 
The general purposes of an audit such as ascer 
talning whether the accounts of tlie sociotv 
are properly' kept and preparation of a correct 
statement of the society s financial position, are 
common to the audit of joint stock and co 
operative concerns But the Co operative Act 
requires the auditor of a co operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society are conducted 
in accordance with co operative principles, and 
the audit extends somewhat beymnd the bate 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances wluch determine the 
general position'-bf a society It is, for instance, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any instances 
in w hich the Act, or bye laws have been infringed 
to V erify the cash balance and certify the correct 
ness of the accounts , to ascertain th it loans 
are made fairly, for proper periods and objects, 
and on adequate security, to examine repay- 
ments in order to check book adjustments or 
improper extensions , and generally to sec that 
the society is working on sound lines and that 




Ovitdue Loan^; 


should no! he uholiHlii d and tti'' hi i r ’•■>''1 !i< » 
allowed to ajiimlnt fh<’lr oun uidltor- 
amouRst persons quallllcd nnd approud 1> th 
Eegistrar 

Ovcrducs — Among thcino't linijo'lant tr 1- 
of the SU0CCS3 or othcia'lse o( a rDonratUi 
credit socictj is undotihtc<U\ tlu p-m >} nr ’i 
in repajment of loans h\ ineinhf rs nnd !• 1 1 In 
this respect that one lias to rrm^n! < that In 
India, the societies linvo not nttalnrd a ii. < <• 
great measure of succc«'i On tlir (I'li Tntu 
1032, the overdue loans in ngrlrultural for,rMi 
amounted to Es ll,08,33,oS') ns ro.npirrl 
with Es 9,00,00,470 the vear lirltitt , tiir 


•viriinr rij'Ual of tti< nRnrui'nral 
was Its .'i til' it an* lic' h 

Individuals vvff( pa ’ COs T- 

ovrfdiir loans were tlirrefore 33 pr f" 
(of tlir vtorhln' rapHal nnd 40 fr: rent c!*> 
tot'! loans line li> lridhidiial» Tiic p-. 

1« liottrvrr rriiili rrd nw'r seriait? wW r 
r* vli»r that the fi' tins are rrm'-Mrral/hcH" ‘ 
li, iMrot / ntrlrs nnd ettuidon* of ths diin 
ff pajuient nnd in s,anip ca-r , in tl's fan"' 
I'^irronln,, from tlir *onrar to |a} th'sa't^* 
diirs and tint tlir p>* rrsutasrs rcpri^ ate a 
an nviragr for all Inilia Tlit fol!atds''ta 
*!i j. » tlir |i.)»ltlon hy iliffrrent pfovinct-c-t 
1 3-i’h June t032 


Overdue m A'r'ir 

(In hi in (1 


(7h n f 1031 32 

f riiji^s ) 


Province 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Central Provln 
Berar 
Assam 
Mysore 
Baroda 
Hyderabad 
Gwalior 
Kashmir 
Txavancore 
Others 


liorl III' 
Caplin! 


1/ a'i» dllt 
hv Indivi- 
dual* 
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1 ' j j I I ^ 

K ^orld crisis and ^ '■•'reful -natcli on the " 

the the remv?np'^ r„l® inniihcrs, which must he then ■, 

increas?rtTi^^®^ ^°^°^er^^consltip?^A® almost cverv incnihcr is a borrovve or 

increased the terrible hna „.®-?®‘'tPrnhly nnd to oilier i,orro«ers nnd where the socaa 


sine — . "oria crisis imii i^. i ; “ larciui wnicn i**'' 

the the renav^ne'^ erl® ‘^1’^®'' J»HHhcrs, which must he then 

increas?rtTi^^®^ ^°^°^er^^consltie?^A® almost cverv incnihcr is a borrovve or 

iural ereflt?® lo^d Of to otiicr borrowers and 'vlicrc the ^ocic 

of ^oven^ni^ 1 ®°®*®*'^®® ®ns conth?ee^'‘’“”'' " Composed almost wliollv of t''® ^ „ ji, 

reflects ominous ^ of tlic village, the well to do standinsw 

onerative®^^ t’^^Jly on the soundiieJ^^'^V^?it nnd remissness in c^crflng pressure a 

B ontheT^}*®® Th® loans wsl*’'?®® npninst the delfaultcr, e en w W 

ulffie tolvenev°^*\®.®«^®tfof ‘l®I«»ltinp, add con'WenhU^^ 

dispute but rpvo 7 the soclctiM h li ’ Prowtli of this menace of ®^f ® no 

consequent vh^® on memhers « -Ih® central llnnndng ap®"^ oie lasi 

uoula react v?r°^®®®l® liquidation *^1'® corned with the assets tjint in t 

economicaUy hotli pohtlcnU?®*’®? "''® H*® accurltc {or tlicir 1®”^’®®^ „oi 

phenomenon wheh ^I'at have led to "'®®® l’'"‘l® than tlicv c®''lf j’f /or off 

of the CO “®“®®®®theentirre'stSp‘'’''® ®'®" than the Eegistrar liimscH lor 

found in nert Movement arc ®tcncc now crwltt societies . 


found in not baSric^°^f“®®t are chicfh t'p"^® "®" ®rc<llt societies 
repaying canacitv® the loans sauctioncd^n^P<f ® t)nc of the w eakiicsscs of co P® 

in aanctioning'’loLs^*^® l^®™''ing mernh?" ,®°"'’’®t® ^ Its Inclnsticlt}. filf 
perhaps necesLiv unproductive tw ?’ tnadequaev 'Ihc Introduction oi^ 

or for the domestic ^ credit bj stem In fl 

in the uneconmnic^a 'l®l^ts and MiioMiP Paining currency in 

industry The l^nsa ^ ^'‘®® “f the amS?* X reduces the evil to some cx-tcnt , ®® 

® loose scrutiny of the Sn?* ®"ltl^ ntor is forced to rcsort to the n 

® purposes also for accommodation Iho 



Lam? Mo}(gaqc Banh’i 
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'oeiftic? h'v\(‘ Jhn“ 5t irm't 1'^' n>linltt''t5, lo't 
thoit <v>-opcnU\(' clnncii r in i crcv^ ini-i'^iirc 
nni! liavp liminif' Im inf-^ InvUt nlthoiH 
Iiowtvrr tlK* rflic!(nr\ tin! •■Iiiitild (!n'-Tft'Tl=f' 
tlioni 1 1i'' ri'i'i'iit r)rini!t!(i hh t >(ii>intlnn 
In llilnr nml Or! i ' ni!>t n ron iihrtlili 

(if'crf!' of tbr t-< ticrnl fnihir!' to iinVo tlio 

onltn ir% i^rlrulturM rro'tl' *»)r!rts n t'U 
co\crnInc nitil trnh r i‘I\p in tltution 

riif lVfiin1in\ ItfYiirnnl'itlon C nnnltfrp f^'Kr 
tint ‘ In \1 pw of til! qiio'ci! It U < Milt nl 

tint tlip ntn\pnit’nt luis t-Pi-oil to n prrnf t xtt ii( 
to 1'! n>*oiHriti\< WliMlji r vit'i n xirtllt' 
Is qni(< ju'-llfltlili' or not. It It o1i\i nn fin* tin 
'iltnllon Is illsriniftlnt: monrli nml xcrt urc\t 
I'lntlon in rtjl'-tprliu nm orollt •■irlf,!''" om! 
llip tiirrchtint nflmn* to tin rfpixJn^: njnoit 
of tin Iwirronors os piiijilio'l oi li\ ‘lio lllhor 
owl Oil so (siimnititn f .'111 to In flit nn,''nt 
ntnJsnf the <lo\ 

Land Morffjnficnnniis — Tlnli>on«o(l\mr<sl 

lis Cf)-opprotlso Siiriitits to t!\i!r iminlvirs omi 
lit fit! rtntrol flnonrln" tt, ml' to tin Ir ronstl 
linnt sorltfit e nrp, from 111 ! Mrs tntnri of fin 
siiiircp from nlilrh tl dirho fin Imll <if tlnlr 
linitnci', for jliort tir Itit* nnrsllst'' l<rin< onU 
Its coimntsotlim n]voi> tin ' r mtli ontl tnnlll 
pllrotioii of rurol crtsUl s idnU* niul tlnn uivon 
fo'Illllis for s'lorf lint Itil'iimslli**' f^Tni loons, 
fin coojKritiso innsiiiHnt illil not jnmliln for 
tin rtolcinjillon of oM ildits or for Inrn i In^ 
tin PornliiLs of n::rnnlt!irl ‘s sslilrh alom nonUl 
prtvpnt onj fnrtln r Im n osp in tlnlr !l< lits ftinl 
liooptlnnav for tin posln off of tin oM oms. 
It dors not s</in to li.o\r lii > n nd< nuol'ls mllffxl 
tint tin rt rnosal or tin lltlit* nln,’ of tin lno\% 
load of Ind( lilHin ^ dots md lUinnd m nnirli 
nixm tin ios\ tinm on osliUli roopirotlor 
flnancr can In nndf os il! iMr, as n]xm tin 
asrrrtoliiiinnf of tin onionnt of {lulisldnol 
indetdrdnt ss to tin <v)\\cn npin si fulls flnori 
rlnutln nirrUultnrI'ts tliai tins could IniirLsrn- 
trd from n-sordtiK to tin sownr iins iiinri , and 
alKisp oil on tnoklni; ndrUnUsirf sn lnd«s|r\ 
siifflclrntls jioslnt; to Icoss- ti lUtU> s,isln!, ofitr 
all lealtlmatr (iirri nt ( xpondlfurr on aprli tiRnrc , 
and tilt Iioiierliold ins lien nnf, f-o tint fids' 
soolnp tonld br nppllnl to tin llqiilJotlon of old 
debts 'Jhc ndstokim nutlon as-sjclotcd ssltU 
the gfort of itio most mint tluot co opi’ratlsc 
credit could fersc this piiriK)=r ami sslilrh lus 
clunp more or Irss till non as cvlddiced b\ 
perndttlni* this piirprise to bo rrp irdcsl ns n 
lepitlmatt piirixise for loons Is !nrprl> icsponslblr 
for increasing the load \tt further bliort or 
Intermediate term loons can, If jndlrloxislj 
emplosed, present ans further Iiirmsc In the 
Inirden, Ihougli esen tint in (ho present filnte 
of uneconomic agriculture Fcoms rcnrccU possl 
ble , hut it cannot leovo an> adequote tnarpln 
of Basing ulileli could ho tmplojtsi to rcclccm 
past follies or misfortune 'Jho sow car, It is 
often forgotten, is the slllngo ret illcr ns also tiie 
purcliascr of the slllagerB produce and sshntlio 
connot rccoser from the bonosscr hy s\a> of 
Interest or the part payment of tlio principal 
of the lo ms, lie can more tluin make good on tlic 
threshing floor or in ids shop The co-opcratlso 
mosemont hj concentration on the credit side 
has attacked, him on one front onlj, so that the 
II? pasment arc saddled on tlie socictj 

sshilc tile profits of the mcrclianfc and the retail 
shop keeper arc still cn]o> cd hy the sosvear, 
the attack ought to liaoc been on all fronts 


jlTosscsor under the circumstances the clarlflca 
thin of the situation of Indrbtetlnris is most 
df irildr ns a prdimlnar'. tovsanls tackling the 
Iniporfatd qurdfons of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Hanking riuiuirs 
(nmndttee lias ssl=!ls emphasises! tlu necsl tor a 
\iuorons jvjiics of debt (onelllntlon on a solun 
( irs Insls and for exploring the poedbihu of 
undertaking legislotton to secure If need be, the 
j 'I’ttiernent of riclits on a compnlsort basis A 
isimp'e Itnnl Insolscnev Act as reiommcndeil 
jbi the llnsnl Commt^sfon on \grlctdtnre amt 
jendor'Cid l>% (he Control Honking (ommltteo 
's ouid al'O be an Important step towanls IHiero 
(Inc (IiosA, «iio luise airfods gUen up all their 
a* Its, from the Ineuhns ot nnce-lrol and old 
dfli's so tlcot ot least diet and their heirs could 
1 start s-ith 0 Cleon slate In nn% 00 '!, the necsl 
Mur bmp term loins to the ngrlndturlsts for 
iloud Improvement and for the redemption of 
'old debts seems ohvlons, and it lias now licdn 
I re oo^nl-ed ilvat the titne has eome for the provl 
‘Ion of this faclittv b\ the starting ot land 
mortpoge hanks 

Tlmre are three main topes of such hanks 
Pile ‘trieth co oporotUo tjpe Is an association 
of ivirrowirs wlio nls« credit hi tlie ls,ue of 
mortcrtge imnds beorlng Interest and made 
piv ihle to licarer and Is lull Jllnstntcai In the 
titnnon JandselLatten 'I lie commerela! tv pc 
is rcprt'enttvl bj the CresHt i oneler of I ranee, 
Mlitcii works for iiroflt and dcrlires dividends 
the (hint tviu— tlio quasi CO ojK rat Ive Ivis a 
mKe<l jmmlicrslilp of borrowers and non* 
iMirrowen', operating over fnirli largo areas and 
fornml with akare eapil il and on o limited 
ilnbllltv basis 'llie binks organlsisi po far in 
Indio nri in a «(iise of the eo operative tvpe, 
llioukh strlctlj apeoklng thev belong to Itic 
qiiosl eo oiiernllve varlcts, admitting ns the> 
do to the memliershii) a ftw non iKirrowlng 
individuals for nttracllvo initial copilal as well 
ns huslnc s tolent, organising copuitj ond 
efllchnl management 

M presi nt tli' n are 12 co oix-ntivo land 
mortgage banks In (lie rnnjnb 'luo of tlieso 
oiierit! over wliole districts, tlie rest coniine 
tfwlr oponllons to a slnglo tehsll llombaj 
Ins three land mortgagi sotldlis, which Invc 
onlj riccntlv Htirted tliclr oporitlons Bengal 
ins two, Assam lias live, wbllo Madras 1ms 'IS 
primnrv lind mortgage kinks and a ccntril land 
mortgage bank has ken started rceenth It Is 
too carlv to pronounce on the suet css or othorw iso 
of these few banks Among the objects for 
wlilch (beso b inks advance loans are the redemp 
tlon of old debts, imiirovcmcnt of land and 
method of enltliatlon and the purchase of land 
in 8i>eclnl cases The Central Hanking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will bo 
inalnl} required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem bis land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts One feels, bow over, 
evtremclv doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not bo laid on the intensive and extensive 
development of agriculture, since as pointed out 
above, unless ngrleulturo becomes a pijhig 
industry, the redemption is impracticable and 
Illusory The bulk of the funds of tlicso banks 
will Iiavc to bo raised by debentures and for this 
purposes, there will have to be in the provinces 
central land mortgage banks as in Madras The 
provincial co operatho banks cannot function 
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as such except as a temporary measure, as in 
Bomhay and the Punjab Goi ernment wdl hax e 
also to render assistance to these institutions 
{or the success ot the dehenture issue, and its 
guaranteeing the interest as in the Punjab 
ought to meet all reasonable needs, though in 
special cases there avould not be much harm in 
the Government purchasmg debentures of a 
certain value While mutual knowledge or and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liabditv credit society, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability IS on the capacity and busmess habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 


statute, the proymcial hank with the central 
hanks and banking unions representmg tbe 
financial side and as sucb concerned more with 
the financing of the moyement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opmion 
and representing non-official yiews to the authori- 
ties A lew years hack, the AU-India Co 
operatiye Institutes Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordmate the actiyitics 
of the provmcial institutes, to formulate 
non-ofScial co-operative opinion on important 
CO operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 


valuation of security, careful luvestigation ofjhterature 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit* It was soon perceived that one of the serious 


and repajmg capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs 

Propaganda, Education and Training — 
In the initial stages of the movement, it feU on 
the Begistrar to earn on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies For this purpose 
the assistance of non official honorary workers 
was imperatia e and in the various provmces 
a hand of such workers was brought into exis- 
tence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas activela co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organismg new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure With 
the rapid growth of co operatne societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the moaement it was desirable to 
carry on work ba the non-ofiicials in s more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-Opera- 
tiac institutes were started in the aarious pro- 
ainoes In some provmces, like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
and of co-operative societies In 
others lilc6 3radnis and the United Provinces , 
India iduals avere not admitted as members and 
the institutions became proaancial unions of 
TO operatia e societies In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa they became federations of 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and A^sam, they are known as cooperative 
organisation societies Whateaer the exact 
form assumed ha these provincial institutions 
tJieir functions were more or less the same in 
all proainccs, comprising propaganda and the 
foctksing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the aarious problems that confronted the 
moaement from time to time Thev derive 
their funds ba subscriptions from tbeir members 
and from Government grants and tbe work that 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtless 
earned for them a position of considerable 
importance, in tbe co operatia e movement 
Tliey have been the powerful instruments of 
bringing together the non-official element in 
the movement which though essentially a 
popular moaement, had to be started under tb» 
auspices of the State, and their conferences and 
council meetings haa e become more or less like 
provincial co operatia e parhaments where 
officials and non officials meet together, exchange 
views on important questions and formulate 
policies They have come to be regarded in an 
ever mcreasing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Eegiitrar and his staff repre- 
sentmg the administratia e side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them i nder the 


handicaps to the successful workmg of co-opera 
tiae societies was the ignorance of'the members 
and the absence of tramed men as office-bearers 
of societies Hhteracv of the rural population, 
however, has been found too hig a problem for 
these institutes andtbev have, therefore attempt- 
ed only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
societies and to tram up the office-bearers in 
aarious ways Education has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes 
In Bombay, tbe Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi 
callv training classes smtahle for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
societies In order to do its work thoroughly 
it has started branches in the distncts 'and 
divisions winch also start elementary traimog 
classes for tbe members of the managmg commit- 
tees at different centres and general! v assist m 
the spread of co operatne education In the 
Punjab, however, co operative education has 
been organised by tbe Co-operatn e Department 
though the Punjab Co-operative Union renders 
active assistance therem In Bibar and Onssa 
a permanent Co operative Traimng Institute 
baf been established at Sabour in the Bbagalpur 
Division which is controlled bv a govemmg bodv 
which includes the Registrar, and a lew repre 
sentatives of the Co-operative Federation 
Madras has organised C training institutes, which 
have been registered as co-operative societies 
The Provmcial Union there, however, does 
organise training classes for employees of central 
banks, urban societies and umons In tbe 
United Provinces, Bengal and tbe Central 
Provmces, arrangementsfor co-operative training 
and education have not y et been properly made, 
though there also it is the Department assisted 
by the provmcial union which organises the 
training classes The need for proper co-opera- 
tive traimng and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree m recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has retommended 
very strongly tke establishment of provincial 
co operative colleges and anAU-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher traimng of more 
important officials m the Department, banks or 
societies Ao action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
IS no doubt whatever that any serions attempt 
at improvement of tbe co-operati\e soci'^tiis 
in the country must mcludo a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office 
bearers of socictif s or the managers and inspec- 
tors 01 central and provincial banks but aUo 
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organisation of agriciiltnial marketing The 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal has o not 
met nith success, it is true , hut the cotton 
grower m Gujarat and the Bombay Barnatak 
lias reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies Absence of fraud in Mcighiiicnt, 
adequate and higli prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt pai-rocnt 

of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 

fliictnations in the Bombay market, supply of -{’‘’‘VA^i'^^diustmcnt oi diMd«''‘ 

gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus "'dinner that uo l^jult of P^'’ 
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become more iutensi\e, ind fruit trees lia\o been 
planted The great disadvantage of consolida- 
tion through CO operation is that the pace is 
slow compared with the area to be consolidated 
Therefore, compulsion will he necessary for a 
wade extension and its introduction is onlv a 
matter of time but it is better to await the 
growth and development of a strong public 
opinion in its favour rather than incur the risk 
of a premature resort to legislation vv Inch might 
bring the scheme into odium 
In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis 
garh Divasion where scattered holdings arc 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots The Local Govern- 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation, 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928 Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
IS that it gives power to a proportion, not less 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two thirds of the occupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council m 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped 
There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model 
Irrigation Societies — Another very interest- 
ing and useful type of non credit society is the 
Irrigation Society so predominant in Bengal 
Prom a humble beginning of 3 societies in 1919, 
the irrigation movement to day claims about 
1,000 societies in the western districts of Bengal 
with a membership of over 20,000, a paid up 
share capital of over Bs 2 lakhs and a working 
capital of over Bs 4 lakhs These societies fall 
chiefly under two classes those for new construc- 
tion and those for reconstruction and re excava- 
tion Irrigation is a necessity in the western 
districts of Bengal where the country is mostly 
elevated, undulating and easily drained with no 
possibility of water logging and the distribution 
of rainfall is extremely variable In the Sundar- 
bans, land is still below high water lev'el and 
embankments are necessary to prevent the 
mgress of salt water Considerable success has 
been attamed in the Sundarbans tracts The 
greatest progress so far has been made in the 
coMtruction of small irrigation works in the 
districts of the Burdwan di'ysion Embank- 
' ments for flood protection and reservoirs to 
' control floods and ensure a constant supply of 
I water for irrigation are beyond the scope of 
cooperative effort while drainage schemes for 
^ the improvement of agricultural and sanitary 
conditions have so far not been taken up The 
[ mam features of irrigation societies are (t) they 
^ ^ multiple liability basis , (it) the number 
f of shares to be subscribed by members is fixed 

l!< so as to meet full costs and -s based also on the 

1 ? area of land vvluch will be benefited , (iii) funds 
are further raised if necessary by deposits and 


I loans to be paid off from the instalments on 
shares as they fall due, (lu) a levy of water late 
or of the capital cost of maintenance provides 
for the proper maintenance of completed schemes 
Madras also has a number of such irrigation 
societies 

Milk Societies — One of the notable contribu 
tions of Bengal to the co operative mov ement is 
the immense organization built up for the co- 
operative sale and supply of milk, consisting of, ■ 
111 the first place, the 108 rural societies which 
are the producing centres, and, in the second, 
the Calcutta Milk Union w hich is the distributing 
centre The rural society which is the unit of 
the organization, generally covers a village, and 
its members are bona fide milk producers whosp 
primary occupation is agriculture with milk 
production as their secondarv occupation The 
societies, which are all of the limited liability 
type, arc aflihated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
which IS a central society It supervises, 
controls, and finances the individual societies, 
and arranges for the distribution and sale of then- 
milk in Calcutta Just as only milk producers 
are enlisted as members of milk societies, so 
only milk societies can be members of the 
Calcutta Milk Union It is thus a pure type of 
Central Society, which does not include any 
individual shareholder 

The milk obtained from the societies in a 
group IS collected at a depot which is under the 
charge of a depot manager, whose duty it is to 
receive the milk in properly sterilized cans, 
measure it, note the general conditions and the 
lactometer point, and give a receipt to the carrier 
The working of the depots is looked after by the 
depot supervisor Above the supervisors there 
are the depot manager and the society managers 
There is also the Veterinary Inspector who 
examines and treats the cattle belonging to the 
societies and looks after the milking arrange- 
ments and the sanitary condition of the cow sheds 
Above them all is a Government officer, placed 
on special duty in the Co operativ e Department 
He IS the Superintendent of Milk Societies all 
over Bengal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Milk Union The Union has devised very 
careful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
supplied to its customers These measures 
include the installation of a pasteuring plant 
and a boiler The Union has got a motor lorrv 
and has introduced the cycle lorry system of 
delivery The milk is also carried by hand carts 
and coolies for delivery to customers The 
Union at present supplies milk to most of the 
big Calcutta hospitals, to fashionable restaurants 
and to a large number of individual customers, 
through a number of depots and distributing 
centres, located at convenient places all about 
the city Besides the Calcutta Milk Union, 
five other unions have also been formed and two 
of these, at Darjeeling and Dacca, have already 
attamed a fair measure of success 

The milk co operative societies are societies 
of producers, though the desire to make pure and 
cheap milk available to consumers may have 
been mainly responsible for then- birth When- 
ever thej had a chance, they have justified their 
existence by ensuring a better price for produ- 
cers, while they have proved their utility to 
consumers by providing pure milk at a reasonab’e 
rate Calcutta has set an example which 
Bombay, Madras and other large cities may 
well follow Madras has already several milk 
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Brcnnm Dmntt- SxT Dan el Eamihoa 

tre .lex-a lana^ o; Snnde-bji^ b- 
O’ on.-s tne-e on modem hnes In 
Pro-xnc a> Oo-o?e-a- 
n.v on «'eh~-s 
o-en cmxnen'lp 
~a=; r-=t>ons b’e 
'tn in D.nare^ 
t-snenhred 



Better Living Societies — ^The Punjab ha® 
bQnrcsponsib'exor inPoduf-mc xhi^ verv desir- 
able ivne Ol co-operative soci-ty to promote 
better li-vm^ amonn its memb.rs There are 
about SO‘i sneh soc’-t]'’5 in that provmto and 
tbev have brm doing quite important vrorh in 
th’ir erm mv The socirtits'do not collect 
anv lew irom th’ir m-mb.rs. except the small 
entrance lee and th'^v lay doira a prorramme of 
■ito-h •’nd mahe rnl'-s lor carmn:; it out from 
year to year -nolat’on of -vhich is ptumhab’- 
^*h fin; rmfipr the by-ia-vs Thougn thes, 
soeirtix-s m the first instance havo lor th’ir 
Ob, ct the curtailmen- oi rmnous cvpcnditnre 
on' mamares and oth-r so’ial occasions they 
ia-ve aDo n-lned m vanoiis other matters so 
-hat apar* irom sa-nng to tneir members tbon- 
sands 6x rnp’‘-5 each year, they are contrihutmg 
to the cen’-al village nphit m some mea=nrt 
$Dma of these s5>''-'“t’‘’s have lev-Ued and pared 
and s-TeDt th’ villane lands, some have promoted 
. . _ sanitation some have indnccd the villagers 

.. I toimp-ove ventilation intneirhons-s some have 

. an tiasoci.-iesi roofed the viliage dnnhing veil 


roofed the village 

_ , ... isniae have a~ranged that all manure shonld be 

° -intt-d, same have discouraged espeuditure on 
y2-' ? ^evclltr- andsomehavestoppcdvraxrt.eonianns 

''P*- Thusina va-ietvof vra— sthesc socutiesgen’rallv 
~ ' ^ have b ’n great lactors in the imnrovemcnt ot 

In ta C nrtx. Provm s and B’r3~ tne loaai icondixions in the life of th. village It is 
Govg-m g*- ca-m-d on irom Aovemb.r lS29,e3-n’stI hoxed that such bett.r living socicti s 
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•«ill 1)6 started in large numbers in the aarions, 
pronnces of India or better still that the co 
operative credit societies avould take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better In mg be 
gnen as vide a connotation as possible so that 
the co operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by canv mg on the 
general v\ ork of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of stiengthenmg the position 
of the agriculturist 

Educational Societies — Though the pio- 
blem of illiteracy is a very large problem in- 
deed and though education is one of the chief 
responsibilities of Government it is inteiestmg 
to find that because of the great reaction which 
illiteracy has on the efficient working of co- 
operative societies, educational societies have 
been started in some of the provances — notably 
the Punjab In that province, there are two 
kinds of societies, one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children 
In the former the members paj a small entrance 
fee and a small montlily fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher, who is generally the school master 
of the primarj' school receivang a small evtra 
pay foi the additional work Such of these 
schools as are well conducted are latei on taken 
over by the District Boards Various other 
agencies in that province have also started 
similar schools with the lesult that their number 
has gone up to about 2,000 The compulsory 
education schools for children are started by 
patents, fees are collected as in the case of the 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
are about 160 such schools imparting tuition 
up to the IV Standard Though such educa- 
tional societies may not hav e done all the good 
they aimed at doing, there is no doubt whatevei 
tliat they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co- 
operation The United Provinces is gradually 
following the lead given by the Punjab and they 
also have started a number of schools In 
Bihar and Oiissa, the co operative credit societies 
give considerable impetus to piimary education 
amongst the members making it possible to open 
and run a number of path shalas and schools 
bj adequate contributions In Bengal many 
societies spend on education and some of them 
maintain night schools, as a result of wluch in 
one distiict alone there aie 38 such schools, 2 
upper pnmarj schools and one English middle 
school The Ganja cultivators’ societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 3 lugh schools and 87 pnmarj schools 
bocieties in Bombay also spend fairly large 
amounts by making grants to schools and giving 
prizes and scholarships 

Anti-malanal Societies — Among other 
tilings, the need for improvement in village 
sanitation, an important constituent of “ better 
livang’ arrested the attention of co operators 
particularlv in Bengal, wluch pajs a heaw toll, 
a ear after jear, from that terrible scourge — 
malaria and kaia azar— and where, unlike manv 
otUer provinces, the rural death rate is higher 
than the urban death rate There is some talk 
at present of experimenting with plasmoqmn 
to render mosquitoes immune from infection 
thus prevent the spread of infections 
-uengal has thus rendered a distinct service by 
organising successfullv a campaign in rural 
areas for arresting or checking in some measure 


the rav ages of malaria The first co operative 
anti-malarial society w as the Banihaty Society 
registered in March 1918, and in July 1919, 
the Central Society was launched The whole 
movement in tlus direction owes considerablv 
to Dr Gopalchandra Cliatterjee The Central 
Society aimed at organising a network of 
anti malarial and public health societies, at 
carrying on propaganda, at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advasorv body 
Theie are now about 600 rural societies, often 
in inaccessible places and the Central Society 
now acts as merely an organising bodj , leaving 
the function of supervision to local bodies, 
thiough whom Government give grants to them 
The members of the rural societies pay a monthly 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee, and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system, who attends to the families 
of members free of charge Thev depend for 
funds on subscriptions, donations, and grants 
from members, benevolent individuals and 
Government They do not pay their way and 
therein indeed lies their w eakness The actual 
anti malarial work consists of filling up all 
stagnant pools and ditches witlun the village 
areas during the dry season and kerosimng all 
stagnant accumulations of water, immediatelj 
after the rains Manv dispensaries and schools 
are being maintained, some on a share basis, 
others on a charity basis, and these societies 
have done the great service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
reach of inaccessible ruial areas 

Urban Credit Societies — IVliiIe the thief 
objective of the co operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted 2 classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also At present 
there are in all 10,753 non agriciUtural societies 
with a membership of 11,81,989 Of these, 
5,262 arc credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes 

The urban co operative credit societies for 
consumers resolve themselves into tliree tjqies 
(t) The salarj -earners’ societj’- , (ii) the mdl- 
li inds societj , and {m) the communal societj 
The ':alari) earners societies have been generallj 
organised on the occupational basis, the members 
being emploj ees in the same firm or Gov ernment 
office The strength of such a society lies in 
the absence of communal jealousies and factions, 
in the higher lev el of culture and intelligence of 
the members and the spirit of discipline that 
prevails in a modern wcll-conducted office A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
from the sjunpathy of the emploj er or head of 
the office', tlirough whom recoveries of instal- 
ments of loan repajments could be arranged 
from the pav sheet and the danger of overdoes 
practicallj eliminated The basis of the societj 
IS very good, and the working generally sound 
Montlily subscriptions inculcate the habit of 
saving, so essential and useful to the salariat 
and the society can well act as a great and useful 
feeder for the co operative investment tnist, 
which IS the logical development of the thrift- 
cum credit societj such as this, in essence, is 

The Mill-hands’ Society are more or less 
of a similar tjrpe, the differences Ij ing, chieflj 
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in tlic lllilonc^ of tlio momlwn in tlieir ■ninltrr 
tmn‘!iclions nud in tlie po tUou>:li 

(,\pcri('n(C liltlierto lia-t not (Oiuirlod Dial 
into nctuilU%, of tin ^\UolL ori'ani'- ilion IkIiir 
wrcrUd to picres ^\lun fin, nitllliancis po on n 
prolonged striki 

The Communal Socictj coniumi'r-. 

organlwtions nrc not indeed quite sound , win re 
sentiment comes in from tlie door, t fUcienee and 
Bsfctj fl\ nwaj through t lie uindou , the iihlllt} 
to sa\c is not propcrlv is3cs-,ed , the Holder, 
but tlio unbuslnc«s like, desire to hcii> tales 
possession, o%erducs mount high procrastina- 
tion in the matter of recoacrics and reicrt ni es to 
the Kcgist rar for arbit ration ereatc great t rouble 
Despite this inherent aveakness, hoaacacr, seaeni 
societies ofarommunaltapoliaae done rein irk- 
ablvavelland baaebcen sera Ing their commtini 
tics in more aiajs than one 

An important class of tlie nrhan population 
13 that of tlic merehants and traders, ami tliougli 
tlio joint stock banking sastem tliat lias so far 
dcacloped in India is quite aacll suited in man> 
respects for tliem, from tlie point of a leu of tin 
small trader, it is co opcratlac banking that is 
obalousla aaanted '1 lie important e of People s 
Co operative Banks promoted for the lienellt 
of urban people aaitliout an> distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, a cry great, for the flnanci 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka ton ns 'J ho princliial 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect tliev resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks In the absence of ana 
industrial co operatiae bank, it is also for tlie 
peoples bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the doaclopnitnt of cottage imiustries, 
aaliich still play a aery considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India Anotiier aery 
important function aaliich faiis to peoples banks 
IS the financing of the marketing of tlio produce 
of the land from the Held to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the count ry 
It IS only, hoavcver, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that avc meet avith some good 
institutions functioning as peoples banks In 
Madras there are 1,130 non agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples 
banks The Punjab hasoaer 1,000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 92 with limited 
liability Even here we hardly And any dcaclop- 
ment of real peoples banks In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
09 and though these societies seem to haac aaon 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners credit societies Some of 
the dmsions especially the Chittagong divisions 
haae several big concerns, hoavever, aaorking 
on sound lines The question of starting 
Peoples Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 1 
oeen seriously taken in hand In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions aaith a working capital 
of Rs 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks Since 1922 co operators in this Presi 
dency have been aery keen on having a full 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co ordinated 


nnd harmonious worl wili greatly nsnlit the 
dearlopment of Inland triding agentles 
I’copIoH’ banki art a repodtory of jjcopl' s 
saalng-, a niidfus for ro ojK-ratiic nrtiilty and 
an in-,tItutlon giiirig facilities for internal remit- 
tance nnd it is quite nect^iary thi'n forr that 
thfir share capital mu'-t !>« pntta larg' In 
the Bombay Prr sldenci on tlK 31st Man li 1932 
there were 91 urban banl a niOHt of which an 
falrla Mice(«-,tul 'J lie total rnfinl)- rvhip was 
1,19,379 tlic working I apital was Its 3 OT.IjO U7 
and the rc»erte fund amounted to ll« 19 4 i,t22 
It can Ik said without exagueratlon that tlie 
deadopment of urbiii hanking has liei n a 
didinct contrlhutlon of Boinhaa to tlie ro 
oiieratlac moaeini iit in India andoflierproalnces 
might well follow Pomlny s exninpie In tills 
din ctioii 

In 192(1 the nrhan hanl s of Gujarat formed 
thcmselaes into a supcrai'lng union for the 
piiriKice of inspecting the accounts of its hanks 
and ill Iplng t licm in tlie dca ciopment of tiiislnc's 
I he Bombaa rroainelal Itanking Enqiilra 
Committee haae rccomincndwl tlic formation 
of •'Imllar unions for tlie urban bank*- In other 
dlal'-loii', of tlie Prc-ldcncy aililch ailll ho useful 
not only for ‘■upcralsion of tlio cvlsting bank*- 
but also for the giiidniicc of the ncaaly formed 
hanks 

An import ant a arlant of the urban co operatta e 
society is the Thrift Society 'Iho sastem 
ndoptcdlstocoIlcctTcguIarsaaings cacra montli 
for a continuous period of two to four a cars, 
Ina cst tlio collected amount to the best ada antage 
and paa hack to the subscriber ids amount at the 
end ot tlic term aallli Interest In many societies 
loans nrc adaaiiecd also but not cvcccd ng a 
certain fixed proport ion, nsnalla 3 ofthedciiostts 
'I’lic Punjab has about 1,000 sucli societies and 
the bulk ot tlic members are school masters 
'I'licre arc about 12'> tlirlft societies for women 
onla haaliig a membership of aliout 2,000 
M-yiras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
ana Bombay has half a dozen llcccntU how c\ cr 
Life Insurance Societies haae hcen start- 
ed in Bombay , Bengal and Madras The Bombay 
society was startwl in July 1930 nnd for a few 
months aiorkcd as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Its 150 to Its 500 and that 
too yiithoiit medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance witldn easy reach of the 
small man in thoyillago as in the town It has 
no share capital and works on a imitiial basis 
It has now, however, widened Its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
undents ordinary branch, while under tlio rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
It has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
terra insurancL, yvlilch yyill, it is hoped, meet 
tlio needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing meml^ers much better It lias by 
now yvritten a business of oyer Bs 10 lacs The 
Bengal society is yet a proyadcntsocictvissuing 
small policies, yvhile the Madras society — the 
South India Co operative Insurance Society 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
Insurance society avith share capital nnd com- 
paratively loav rates ot premia, and has already 
written a large business of over Rs 10 lacs 

Non Credit Societies in Urban Arens — 
The consumers movement in this country has 
had a very sorry record excepting in the almost 
solitary example of the Tnpheane Co operative 
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Stores of Madras The reasons for this state 
of afiairshave heen discussed hy the !Registrars 
in their annual reports from time to time and 
It seems that there is no immediate possibility 
of any very great efforts being made at pushing 
on this form of co operative effort, -which has 
fovmd such signal success in England The 
small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business abihty of the 
workers, the inabihty of the honorary workers 
to perform efficiently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the members, the narrow margin be- 
tween the whole sale rates and the retail rates 
In Indian cities leaving httle economic advantage 
in the store system, the pinning of their faith 
on absence of adulteration and correct weights 
and measures, the insistence on cash payments — 
off these have been responsible for the failure 
of the CO operative store movement in this 
country The Triplicane Society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from humble 
beginnings in 1908 it lias attained a position of 
considerable importance serving its members 
through numerous branches The society 
celebrated its silver jubilee in 1930 
Producers’ Movement — Producers’ co- 
operation in India is yet in a rudimentary stage 
Half-hearted attempts made to apply co opera- 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers have not been attended -with 
success People engaged in these industries 
may be dmded into three classes (i) those 
■aorking on their oivn account and seUing their 
finished articles themselves , (it) those workmg 
in their owi home on behalf of some merchant 
or dealer, recemng wages on the piece work 
system for the work done by them, and being 
provided with the raw materials from the mer- 
chants who give them the work , and (tti) those 
working in small larlhanas or factories under 
an employer, generally known as the karkhandar 
and receiving -vv ages on the time scale, somewhat 
on the hues of the workers employed in Urge 
scale industries A large number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their o-wn 
account, and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money-lenders, who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest The latter also supply raw materials 
and purchase the finished articles at prices dic- 
tated by themselves These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, w ho ha-cing a running 
debt with the merchants is obhged to deal -vnth 
them without being able to resort to the compe- 
titive markets 

IVhat the artisan requires is thus (i) credit 
faoihties, (ti)faoihties for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and (w) facilities for 
the sale of his product The only thing that 
has been so far done is to organise credit societies 
for some of the artisans, hoping in a half hearted 
uay for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on The most important cottage 
industry being hand-loom weavmg, attention 
uas directed early to them and ve haae several 
rocicites of tceaiers The societies for wearers 
In the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co 
operatiro Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance Besides this bank, there arc six umons 
at different centres to which the societies withm 
their areas ate affiliated as shareholders They 
raise their own funds too by shares and compul- 
Eorv deposits The Co-operatiro Industrial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the wearers’ societies 


in the purchase of raw materials The busmess 
branch of the baiik — the sales depot at lahorc — 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them in touch with the trend of the market 
The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the purchase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself — ^the most 
important commercial centre m the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay The other 
six Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahore sale depot por the sale of the finished 
goods, horvever, the societies are left to held 
themselves , the unions and bank help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur- 
ing orders, keepmg goods on deposit and by 
advising societies to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand m the market 

Bombay, Madras and other provmces have 
also a number of weavers’ societies, but nowhere 
have they developed into producers’ societies 
or have met with any marked success 

Co-operative Housing Societies — ^An im- 
portant direction in which the co operative 
movement has developed in urban areas on the 
non-credit side is the provision of suitable 
housmg accommodation to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent The housmg movement 
represents a protest agamst e-yploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities It has 
, achieved a considerable measure of success in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the Societies in 
1931-32 numbered 83 with a total work- 
ing capital of 89 lakhs Of the 83 societies, 23 
are in the city of Bombay and its suburbs, 21 in 
Ahmedabad, 12 in Karachi and the rest m other 
parts of the province Of the remainmg pro- 
vmces, Madras has 130 societies with a total 
working capital of 40 lakhs, and the rest of the 
provinces have only one or two Among the 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societies The 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency are 
mere lending societies and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do 

The housing societies started so far are confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks, pleaders, 
traders and the like and are all on a communal 
basis No housmg societies have yet been 
started in this country for the workmg classes 
There are two mam systems of co-operati\e 
housing, the indi-vidual ownership and the 
CO o-wnership or tenant co-partnership systems 

An important drawback of the ownership 
system is that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer their property 
to any person, with the result that manj houses 
built with the help of co-operative money, haa e 
passed into the hands of speculators In order 
to remove this defect, Bombay has introduced 
a new scheme known as the tenant ownership 
\syslcm In this svstem the society takes a 
large plot of land on lease or b> purchase, and 
after lajmg out roads, if they do not exist 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes them among the members, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a plaj -ground The 
cost of dea elopment is a charge on the members’ 
plots, the price of which aaries according to 
their situation The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition tliat In case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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Ijitiltlinf:, U»0} viu phc llic nrst diolco to the 
coclcU or to 0 locmhcr iccoinmcndtd t>\ It 
Government iindcrtnkcs to ndvmcc lomi'v to 
incmhcr'^ of tlds tjpo of ■50clct> to the r\tcnt of 
twlccthccopit ilpildhv cveh mcinhi r, rep-vv ihle 
■within 20 ■vc'iri', the miv\lm\iw nmonnt tiilowcvl 
to n member bdnp It*- ] 0,000 AMien ntl tlm 
hou‘=cs tire Imllt, the •^odetv would look after 
die common propertv, settle dhpnti s h( tween 
iwcmhors end genet dl> to the work of n inunld 
palltj for the colonv 

In the tenant co parlnerchip eihlcin, the sodclv 
takes up a largo area of Hud and lonstriiets 
buildings thereon for then ''IdenLeof llsmcmlicrp 
;nnd makesprovision tor their common uncnitlcs 
Members reside in the Inilldinps as tiit f( n.intsof 
the Eocictv 'i'licv conlrliiutc capital to the 
extent of 1/lto i of total cost in proportion to 
the gross residential area provided ihc remaining 
capital, in addition to that contrlbnlcil b> tlio 
members, is raised bv wav of a loin The 
Government of Bomha> advances loans to tlie 
housing societies of tide tv pc to tlic extent of 
three fourths the paid up capital rcpavable in 
40 years bv annual Instalnunts wltii inti rest it 
5t per cent Governments of other provinces 
have rcccntlj commenced to advance long term 
loans to housing societies at about 0 per cent 
In tins system die position of die society as well 
as of the mcmlicrsls secured Tlic socletv liolds 
a substantial stake of tlio members, and tlicrc Is 
no ciianco of default Tliongli no member 
is the ovrucr of any building or its part In which 
he resides, yet all the members arc Joint-owners 
of all the buildings It is a socialistic ideal in 
which the ovvncrsliip rests In the community 
as a whole and not in individuals 

Review — ^Tho Cooperative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations winch were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill vvas 
drawn up vvlilch became tlio Co opernlive 
Societies Act of 19 12 Tills Act remedied die 
defects of its predecessor, auHionzcd die rcgls 
tration of societies for purposes otlicr than 
credit, substituted a scicntillc classification based 
on the nature of the liability for tlio arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised die 
registration of Unions and Central Banks 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation m a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so diat they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their deahngs with the Co opera 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sow cars 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co operation Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of CO operation were sought to be eliminated 
Prom this time onwards the share of non ofilcialB 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and It came to be realized that for tho success 
of the movement, deoffioializing of the same was 
necessary The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co operation a provincial transferred 
Kubjeot and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to thefr own require- 
ments 


'iliesti idv growth of tlm (enlrnl rinniicing 
Agcntles rtllfvid the putlyof tlic 

iirrd for attending fo tlii-- vrrj Important math r 
in tlic di VLlopmint of ro ojx ration but propa 
gandavtlllrcrnalnixl tin Itintllon of Itie BeJ‘'trar 
and ills slalf, juld or liomir.ir,, and it wa-> 
percilvid tlint iiouolliti.il lii«tltutinn* lioul't 
be t‘-tabll“lie'l to t iki ovir tills fiinttlon from 
otllci il hinds Anordlngly Co optmtivc 
Institutes VMtf start'd in various provinre- 
in some cisis ns unllarv '•nrl' ft-- reaeiilng down 
to tiip vill.igt tliroiigli tliilr brauciie in tin 
dlvl'-lons and tlm dlstriit, in otlu r ta=es as a 
federation or union mort or le-s (Oinpicttof tiie 
primarv tocittli- 'Jlie put tin se non ofiicial 
bodies iK„an to jiiav Iitnnfortii IiKameiiurea® 
Inglv ImiKirt ml, sonu (idillng to tlie primarv 
fnnclion of propagnml i, otlitrs '•udi as (o opi r i 
five eduritlon, iijicrvlslon over “oiiititi and 
tVLji audit 

Tlic sti idv progri of tlic movi'm' nt — some 
times Lven too raold — for marlv 20 yiar= 
liowevrr, w is found imrdlv to 1' sa n tie (olo- al 
Imrdtn of the ind( 1)U dniss of till rvot for co 
iopcrat!\o cri dit nircs»irilv tonllni d llaclf to 
sliort term loins It was in tlic I’niijnb tint 
tlic first Co operaliit Laml Mort'jaijt Haul was 
started nt Jbaiig In 1920 Soon after otlmr 
proviULCS also followed suit 

bile tlic movement vvas developing at a rapid 
pace it VI as found tliat flnanciallv tlit situation 
vv IS wor-cnlng Defaults in rcjiavinent "ire 
becoming increasingly common and Co opern 
live Committees of Enquiry were Insti 
tuted in various province* 'Die Central Provina* 
tliouglit It necessary to liavc such a committee 
in 1922, wlitlo BIlur and Orlasa followed witli a 
similar committee in 1923 A ft w years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for tlio U P , tlic Townsend tommlttee lor 
Madras and tlio Calvert Committee for Burma 
'fneso Committees have carefully nnilv=cd tli" 
position in tlicir respective provinces and luvi 
made recommendations for tlic consolidation 
and rectification of tlio co operative credit 
organisation and tlio extension of the non credit 
side of agricultural co operation Tlic powers 
conferred upon tho local Government bv tlic 
Act of 1019 to inodlfv the Act of 1912 liave lictu 
exercised so far in but few provinces sucli as 
Bombay, Burma, Sfadras and Bill ir and Orissa 
Bombay passed the Co operative Societies 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for tho amendment of tlio 
previous All India Act This now Act made tlic 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, bettor business and better 
methods of pro^iction” as the aim of the move 
[ment The chief features of tlic Bombav^ Art 
of 1025 are the adoption of a scientific system 
I of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the e'rtension of summarv powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and tlio 
provision of penalties against specified offences 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932 In Beliar and 
Orissa, tho draft of a now Act is under considera- 
tion and the bill will be very likely introduced 
in the council shortly The progress of the 
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movement in forms other than credit has not] 
been very remarhable and credit societies still I 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit' 
Societies 

The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathermg force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, GUjarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies m 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengai and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
CO operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consohdation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation In the non-agrlcultural non credit 
sphere, a stUl smaller headway has been made 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
CO operative farmmg has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress 

In 1026, the Bondi Commission on Agriculture 
was appomted and co operation formed only a 
part — ^though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provmcial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the CO operative movement m the different 
provmoes has been surveyed But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to bankmg in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade Thus only those 
aspects of the co operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
faculties have been examined, vhile the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provmces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C P , IT P and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture 13 stiU to be met Bihar and vSnssa 
recently got its movement evammed by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year 
The Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non official Co operators to discuss the problems 
that confronted the Movement m Bombay 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appomted, one to examme the system of 
supervision over Co operative societies by the 
Supervising TJmons in the Presidency, another 
to report on the bestway to help the agriculturists 
m these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage bankmg on a 
Co operativ e basis These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
Icadto atightenmgup ofsup^ision, an extension 
of land mortgage bankmg and efforts to meet 
the growth of ov erdue loans 

The grow mg difficulties of the Cooperative 
movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
01 India to hold an All India Co operative 


Conference at Hew Delhi on the 29th January 
1934 This Conference was unique m so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
I of Co operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various prov mges and States, but it 
also mcluded some mmisters m charge of Agri- 
culture and Co operation from the provunces 
and a representative of each of the two All-India 
Co operative organisations — the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provmcial Banks’ Associa- 
tion This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an AU-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co opera- 
tive Societies workmg m the whole of India or 
m more prov mces than one It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
mg not only the mterest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to brmg about a closer co-ordmation of work 
between the different provmces and States of 
India This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, smee after the provmciahsation of 
Co-operation under the on Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provmces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre And 
yet, there seems to be nothmg wrong m the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearmg house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts m particular areas and 
drawmg attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies rev ealed 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co opera- 
tive movement withm their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of tho 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwahor and Indore has made considera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed m the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces 

The landmarks in the history of the co opera 
tive movement in India are , the Co operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 , the Co operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 , the provinciahsation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 , the estabhshment of institutes, 
umons and federations for propaganda , the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co operative 
movement in several provinces , provmcial 
legislation , the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 , and Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provmcial Bankmg Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may be brieflv 
summarised as — agricultural credit , urban 
credit, central credit organisations, apex co-opera- 
tive banks , propaganda by non officials , non- 
credit agricultural co operation , urban co- 
operative bankmg , long term loans and debt 
redemption schemes , land mortgage banks , 
co-operative education , rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit mov ement , and organisation 
of supervision over primary societies 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social 


AGRIOirtTtrEAIi AKD HOaTIOTJLTTOAt SOCIETY 
OF ISDIA (Calcutta) — Founded 1820 

A Class Annual subscription Rs 32 En- 
trance tee Us 8 B Class Annual subscription 
Us 12 Secretary S Percy- Lancaster, r t s , 
irHSjMUAS Office Superintendent U C 
Christian, 1, Alipore Uoad, Alipore 

A&ki-EoetiouiiTPeai Society op BtiEsrA — 
Siipenntendent T P lorcc Agri Horti 
cultural Gardens, Eandawglay, Uangoon 

AGRI-HORTIOtTLTlIEAE SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1835 Quarterly subscription 
lor members in Class A Its 7, in Class B Us 3 
President H E The Governor of Madras , 
Chairman C U IVatkins, c I E , l c s , 
Eon Secretary Mr B S Nirodi , Sc , 
Eon Treasiiret Mr H A Buller, Tejnampet, 

& W Madras 

Aeqeo-Indian Leagtie — Established 1909, for 
the protection of the interests of Anglo-Indians 
Subscription Us 5 a year President Dr 
B: W B Moreno, Pli D Secretary V 
Bastien, St Thomas’ Mansion, 25 1, Elliott 
Uoad, Calcutta 

Anthropoeogioad Society of Bomday, — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
ot Anthropological researcli in India, to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for readmg and discussing papers , 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub- 
scription Us 10 President K A Padhjc, 
B V , IE B Eon Secretary Dr N A Tlioothi, 
B A , D Phil (Q\on ) Office Address 1J2, 
Hornby Uoad, Bombay 

Benares mathematical society — Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of ressarch in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal " The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society” m which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library 
i'hete are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Us 10 Annual sub- 
scription Us 12 (resident members) and Us 5 
(non-resident members) Life President Dr 
Gaaesh Prasad, M A (Cantab), D Sc , Secretani 
Prof Chandi Prasad, M A , B sc , Treasurer 
Prof Pashupati Prasad, M A , B Sc 
B^ndaekar Oriental uesearch Institute, 
Poona — The Institute was* inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir U G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H E 
Lord Wilhngdon who became its first Presi- 
dent Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
Hons of tei-ts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up to 
date Oriental Library, to train students m 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir U G Bhandarkar, which he 


had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
aftci Ins demise handed over by Ins executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Hall of the Institute Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
ha\c transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College, together with a mamtenrnce grant of 
Us 3,000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Ins<-itute a grant of Us 12,000 
a year for the publication of the B S S and 
the Government Oriental Senes The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahahharata 
critically (Editor in-Chicf Dr V S Sukthan- 
kar), at the request of the Chief of Aundh 
who has promised a total giant of Us one 
lakh for that purpose Grants arc being 
received from the Goaernment of India 
(Us 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Us 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Us 6,000 a year), Burma, Baroda 
and Mysore as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States The Institute has a Journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute" 
pubhshed four times a vear It also held 
under its auspices the I'lrst Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H E Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir U Gr 
Bhandarkar Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M A classes in Sanskrit, Pah, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture, where at present 
over 30 students aie attending Membership 
dues Us 10 i yexr or Us 100 compounded for 
Iiie Members can, subject to certain conditions, 
borrow books from the library and get the 
Annuls ” free and other publications (a 
list covering ibout 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates Sccictaiy 
Di V h Sukthankai, m a , rh d 

Bharatv Itihasa Sanshodhaka Maxdala, 
Poona — ^Founded in 1910, generally to encour- 
age and foster critical study of, and research 
in, Indian History and especially to collect and 
conserve historical documents, etc , relating 
to the same The Mandala is entirely 
supported by public subscriptions and holds 
fortnightly meetmgs and annual conferences 
for historical discussions which are usually 
published m its quarterly Journal Ueccntly 
the Mandala has received by wdl a gift of 
thirty thousand dollars for a U 

house, Marathi Manuscripts 
Dr J E Abbott, of New o' 
has a library of its owm 
museum of historical 
and a unique colle 
of all pens and sehoni 
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publisluug its Qinitcrlj, edits md publishes 
ongiusl documents ind inonogrsphs on Ins 
torical subject, both in the Sticrm, i c , “ Own ” 
and PurasJnla, le, ‘ Hecommondcd ” 
senes Membership dues from Rs 3 to 
Rs 300 annuallj, vith varjing rights 
and privileges uhich may bo compound- 
ed for life Members, subject to certain 
conditions, can borroiv books and get the 
Quarterly free and other M indala publications 
at concession rates Prcmlcnt C V Vaidja, 
Ji A , It B , Secretaries D V Potdar, B A and 
Shri Sardar G N Mujumdar, Jt L A , 
Treasurer A V Patiiardhan, B K Address 
312 13, Sadasluv Peth, Poona Citj 


Bombay Abt Society — Founded 1888, to 
promote and eneourago Art by cvhlbitlons 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and malnttnanee of a 
permanent gallerv for pictures and other 
works of Alt Annual eyhibition usually 
held every Januirj Annuil subscription 

Ks 10 Life member Rs 100 Eon Secreiary 
V V Oak, Bar-at-Lavr Office Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay 


Bosibay Branch of the royal Asiatic 
Society — Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and lite- 
rature Annual subscription Rs 00 Secretary 
J S Tilley, Ton n Hall, Bombaj 


Bombay Medical Union —Pounded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of jaeusand experiences betneen its members 
ana to mamtain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency The Entrance Fee for Resident 
members Rs 6, monthly subscription Rs 2, 
Absent members Re 1, and non resident 
members yearly subscription Rs 5, President 
Dr Abraham S Erulkar Vice Presidents 
Dr S B Gadgil and Dr K J J Cursetji 
Hon Treasurer Dr R D P Mody Hon 
Librarians Dr V B Desai and Dr 1C S 
Bharucha Hon Secretaries Dr Sorab J 
Popat and Dr M B Thakore Blaxatsky 
lodge Building, French Bridge, Choupatty, 
Bombaj ' 


Bombay ICatueal History Sociity (Re^is 
tered under Act XXI of 1860) —Founded 188^ 
to promote the study of Natural History m all 
its branches The Society has a membershir 
of about 1,400 all over the u orld and a miiaeuni 
with a representative collection of the different 
xertebiates and invertebrates found m the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted uith the mam«emenf 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Vlales Museum, aud a great part of the 
Society s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year whicli 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders The 
Society's library IS open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement bv 
members residing m the mofussil The Society'e 


Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing ind mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subscription Bs 25 Entrance fee 
Rs 10 Patrons H E The Viceroy of India, 
H R H the Prince of Wales Pice Patrons 
H H 'Ihc Iilalnrao of Cutch, OCSI.OOIE, 
H n the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K C s i , 
K C V 0 , H H the Maharaja of Rcu a, K 0 s i , 
H II the Maharaja of Bhav nagar and Mr F 

V Evans, Liverpool, Sir David L/ra, Kt , A S 
V'ermv , 1 sq , London President H E The Rt 
Hon Jfajor General Sir Frederick Sjkcs, oc 
IE, OBL.KOB T'lce Presidents Mr R 
1) Bell, OIL, 1 0 s , H II 'Ihc Maliarao 
of Cutch, oosi, ocir. Rev E Blatter, 
S 3 , I’ll D , I L s Honorary Secretaries Sir 
Reginald Spence, Kt , 1 z s , vi l c and Mr 
p M D Sanderson, i 7 s Curator S H 
Prater, 0 vr 7 s , vt l c AssU Curators C 
McCiiin, V S La Personne Head Clerl 
Mr A r Fernandes Offices G, Apollo Street, 
Bomb ij 

bo^?bay Sanitary AssomTioN — Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters m general, {b) 
fo diffuse the knovilcdgo of sanitation and 
hvgicnc generally, and of tbo prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all clas’cs of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, If possible, 
by holding dassos and examinations, (c) 
to promote sanitary science bj giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may bv 
diligent application add to our knowlcdgk 
in sanitarj science by original research o: 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
cluwls, provided the people in such loca- 
lltit', or chaw Is give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, whicli 
Ins latclj been built by the Association at a 
r ost of nearly Rs 1,00 000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid bv Lady Willlngdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, lOlB, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 

V Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the ofPee of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Ward®, and the Vaccination 
Station Hon Secretary Dr J S Nerurker, 
bec,lm ifcs.DFH (Cant ib ), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay 


British and Foreign Bible Society — 
biuce 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 0 Auxilliries In India and an Agency 
in Burma The flrst Auxiliary was estab 
liahed in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North -India 4.uxi* 
liarj m 1846, the Punjab Auxibary in 1868, 
the Bangalore Auxihary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,120,422 issues in 
1932 The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
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tions in the vanous vernaculars ate sold at 
rates winch the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society Grants 
of Enghsh Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Jlatri- 
culatos and the Bible to Graduates 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 

The following table shows the growth in the 
the past few years in India and Burma — 

Table or Ciecdlation c 


for the use of the Blmd and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible IV omen’s work Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on m India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society 

British & Foreign Bible Society’s work durmg 

r THE B F B S IK Ikeia 


Auxihanes 

1932 

1931 

i 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1 

' 1927 

Calcutta 

[ 250,744 j 

211,040 

174,833 

204,336 

230,496 

174,924 

Bombav 

Madras 

! 206,019 1 

254,504 

185,720 

261,649 

197,393 

204,673 

191 151 
272,403 

197,049 

239,852 

169,593 

223,125 

Bangalore . 

North India 

23,624 ! 
203,756 

! 18,007 

153 403 

22,179 

212,457 

1 3G,o55 

193,539 

29,251 

198,898 

68 936 
: 154,272 

Punjab 

Burma 

89,096 

90,079 

90,212 

85,973 

173,020 

79,506 

120,721 

79,140 

102 560 
74,898 

100,028 

78,013 

Total 

1,120,422 

j 1,005,904 

1 

1,123,803 

1 

1,097,645 

1,133,004 

970,091 


These returns do not include the copies wlmh any Auxihary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year 

General Scretary for India, Ceylon TheBev J S M Hooper, 11 A, Ma>o Ttoad, Nagpur, C P 


British Indian peoples’ Association — ^ lo 
pioteclthe interests of Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike Pre&xdcnt 
Baja Bishee Case Law, c i E Hony 
Secretary Dr H W B Moreno, Ph D 
Office St Thomas' Mansion, 25 1, Elliftt 
Boad, Calcutta 

British medical Association (Bombay 
Branch) — ^Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mamte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession Secretary Dr B B 
Yodh, Bawal Building, Lamington Koad, 
Bombay 

Caloutta Chess SociETir — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all Patrons J 
B. Capablanca and Sir W E Greaves, Kt , 
ttn President The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
M N Mukerji, ii A , B L , Vice-President Dr 
H W B Moreno, Hon Secretary G Dhara, 
Hon Treasurer B B Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta 

Childiien’s Aid Societe wds established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Eemand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of mquiry work regardmg the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Be- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordmation of work done by 
aolmtary supervision workers appomted 
oy the Court The Society is a private 


cliantable organisation with a grant in-aid 
from Government Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 a ears 
of age and children offended agamst by adult 
persons President H E The Et Hon Sir 
Frederick Sykes, p 0 , Vice President 
The Hon Mr B D Bell, c 1 1 , ICS 
Chairman Mr C P Bramble, Actff Hon 
Treasurer Mr Meyer Nissiffi , Secretary 
Miss M K Davis 

Edkopean Association — ^The European Ass6- 
ciation was estabUshed in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 The Association has 
for its major object the orgamsation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta President Lt -Col C S Steele- 
Perkins, Vice-President Sir Hugh Cocke, 
General Secretary Mr C H 'Witherington, 
Assistant General Secretary Air H L Walker, 
Hon General Treasurer Air G B Morton 
Publication “ The Beview of India " 
obtainable from the General Secretary 

Branches op the Eheopean Association 

Assam — Chairman, Lt -Col F J Palmer 

Bengal, Eastern — Chairman, Air N E 
Todd, Secretary, Air H A&caulay 
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Bi \a Vli, 1 ST] UN — Chairman, ■^^r B Jf 
ArchiUild, Sccrclarii, Air N\ \ Curtail] 
BiuaIw, Koutii — Chairman, Afijor \ L 
Hnniifin, i) « o , if c , ‘ierrctani, Jfr 
H JtciricU, 11 1, c 

BOMliii ^ — Chairman ifi 1 Simlilr 

Btnmdi Sicrclarn, Nli I 1) ] oili 
CvcilVl — Chairman ami ''luilan/ "Mr IF 
J’ ( lllTkC 

CMICUtTI -ilia ( hainintn IFr IF ( in \ 
iloiu'ii '^iinlani llr J1 1 \\ ilkir 
CllITTAGOvn — Chairman, Air h ] 

Aolni S(( rflfiri/ Mr \\ M I’ri luli ru'-t 
BArJllIINO — thamnan <C '^tiritarn, ''Fr 
Br 1) \ 1 iri|Ulnr''i)ii 
Boo u f /((iiriiKiu Mr B IF I i rr,U'Ou, 
Mir ^ttnuiiu Mr \ ^ F’lill in 
K \MvlN Mill \l! { hnirman Mr 1 B 

Bittr-on ''iiiitari/ Mr T If JFtIi 
■\ r\TiI \s — Mr M O Wnuht, 
OKI ^((r((fIn(, Mr I K Mothinll 

IFlMilU M — f //iiinrtfiii Mr B 1 In'_I<d<« 

Srinfori/, Mr 1* M JF \\o(ld^ 

KnoiTIS — Chnirmnn, Mr A A J Bni 
isccritaru IFiss AF D AFoorc 
P0NJAH — Chairman, AFr B ]F Guest, 
Snnfnri/, Air I I AA lt^ou 

SiM) — Chairman Mr I, 0 Bus- 'xrntani 
iAFr AF B C irtir 

SAIIITT — C/Kiirwnn, Air B Jiillmh, 
Secretary, AFr \ F 'icldiiitt 

TPicnisoron'— CZ/rtirjimn, AFr BIBwrd 
Alirtm, Srenfitn/, Air 1 F l.ii Mm 

Umted rroAiNCrs— C/min»n», Air r 
Gum Tones ,,S(( )(/(() V, Air Fv J 1 ) Brin 


Scientific and Social 

l ahori I rnnrh I’ruf N \ A ijiiik Jh^tiltnl, 
Mr M ''inuh Sirntari/ 

Ff<i(/f« Jlranth Mr IF I W it<on f'r, linit 
Dr A '' Aliiiiii idj Nnlr Dr 1% I Aloiidedl 
iiul Bui l.ilndnr J! AiwmiUi Jinny 
Sicrclarn 

Hie Socliti pnlilMie' 'iinontlil> JonmTl dcsling 
ullU orimtiTl ri=f atclu’s in Clu ml'tr' m Indli 
Siil)‘'( niition to F ( Hon -i Jib In, Aonlcllons 
Bb 10 Itllow-liFp is OB' II to ursdiiAtib ol 
Clieinislrj nnd to tlio=( mIio nte iurrrested 
Mllh tlie progri sb of Gli'ini'-ln Birtlmhrs 
nnd I It. ct Ion Form cm li" Ind from tlic llony 
iSecritar’/, Iiullm tin micnl Goclit), I’ O 
Bo\ 10b37, 0” I-'ppcr CirruhrBo id, tilcutli 

JMUVN J'iSTITCTI 01 BOIITICM, SMl ‘^OCItk 
Sen iCi — loiindfd on toth Mnrrli 1517 to 
promote i svhttmdlc studv of politicnl md 
botnl Pci' net In gem rnl nnd Iiidlm polUIcnl 
find soclM prolileius in pirttculnr In n.11 their 
nspcct'- f ikin" tin tirins ‘ politicil end 
‘todil* in tluir witit t sins to or,. mi e 
fn ( nnd Mill inform d fll‘(n'’'ions on cnrrint 
poUtieil nnd rorhl lopli s n« Mill ns on nhs- 
tr-Kt politicnl nnd sociil qiitstlons, to for 
mnlnlt considered licMs on ciirriiit politicnl 
nnd pocht questions to puIillsU lUcrnturc 
nnd miko riprcsuntntlons from time to time 
on quistions nrlnim: or npet spits to be rni-cfl 
In the Intrn st of the ptihllc , nnd to form nnd 
innlntnln n llhrnn for the promotion of the 
nhoM ohjtets OfFlcc fcfnnnts of Indin 
'socleti.Snndliurst Bond Glrpanm, Bombaj 
I’nittUnt Af A Tinnnh Bnr it-I/OM , 

F ICC J're^iilrntr Air Jnintindns AF Ajehtn, 

Bntnt-I«iM, Ml \ , AFr Bluillhlinl J Btsnl, 
MS nil, \d\ocatc, Jlon i>ecri‘nnrs 
AFr b G AA nrl) , M A . nnd Mr At u ji Gonindjl, 
Trca’turer Air A B Bhende 


IMlIAh AhSOOUTION FOK THF CCtTIl tTIOS TO 
Sen \ OF ICnlcutta) ^—J/anorari/ Sicrctnry 

Brof Dr K S Fvrishinn, p sc 21(i Bom 
B nznr Street, Onlcuttn ' 

Indian CHrMiCAi Sooieti — AVns founded in 
1924 Mith Sir B C Bnj ns President, located 
m the Unuersity College o£ Science Fmildincs 
92, Upper Circulnr Bond, Cnlcuttn Brof Br’ 
A' It Blnr, I’remdt nl , Sit B 0 U i\ 
Dr Gilbert T BomIot Brof Br B 1C Siimh’ 
Pmf Tir \ ^ M«ker]i,Brof Br II B AAntson’ 
Brof Dr S S Blintnngnr, ind Brof Br IF B 
Sen, FGec Prc^ulniti Air B If u //on 
Sccutan/ , Vtoi Br P Aeogi, /ion Trrnmrcr 
Prof Dr T C Ghosh nnd Prof 33^1 C S "cm 
Ilonn Lihtors Br Alitn Brnsad, Prof Br IT 
L BunmelifF Prof Dr B B Dei 3>rof 
r a; Bn5,Prof Dr K H Hnsfn?!,’ D^U 
Brnhmielnn Dr H L Boi , Bci Bather T 
Am A^este, Rao Bahadur Af R Rnmnsiinmi 
Siian, Dr J R ChOMdhun, Dr S Dutt 
Brof Dr Sudhnmoj Ghosh, Prof Dr P o’ 
Gulin, Brof Dr R P Hunter, Dr A K 
Rnj^mna, Air P S AlncAFohnn, Brof Dr 
^ ^ Snnjiin Rao, 

Brof Dr R 0 Rni, and Dr B B Sarknr 
Members of the Council Air G Banerjee, Ass( 
.Sccretani, Dr S Clioudhun, nnd Air D 
ChakTii nrti, Rest Pditori 

Bombay Branch Br AFntn Brnsnd, President, 
^ R 0 Slinli nnd Air S AI Alehtn, Joint 
Secretaries ’ 


IsnuN Ti totr or Xitions Union — (Centml 
Coniinittee) — Ills Hleliui'S tlvo Alnhnrnji 
of Bikaner, (I’rtsxiUnt) , Air U A Sen 
(5/on Si Cretan/ nnd 1 nasiirer) , ihe lion 
Mr George bcliiister, K o ii , Tho lion Sir B 
A' AFltrn, kcst , Sir John Tliomp--on, 
JvCii Sir Janet lot Grihiin, Kcii , 
Air T D Blrl i , Air C K Jloi t 1 1 , Aliss 
Aornh Hill, and Air 1’ AInkhcrji J/on 
Srcrelan/ Air U H Sen, 4, Underhill I,nno, 
Cud Bines, Delhi 

iNDiVNlRtGDl ofA’ations UNION — President 
H JI Jlie Alnhnraja of Jiiknner Bon 
Secretari/ Air U N Son, 4 Underhill Lane 
Cud Jdnes Delhi, or Associatctl Bresa of 
India, Hotel Geed, Siniln 
Bri.iii — Hon Sec The Boi T C Cliattorjco, 
JI A , 17, Roshnn ira Alanslons, Delhi 
KiLiitroNG — Bon iSccrctory, Aliss Hobhington 
J,al Kotlii, R^Iiinpong 
SriNAGti —Bon Secretary Dr Brncst 
Hcaio, Srinagar 

AAiriTSAF — Bon Secretary Air G R Sathl, 
Hall Gate, Amritsar 

SlillA — Bon Secretari/ Air S A' Haldipnr, 
M B E , BA, ID B , Jvchin Groic, Simla 
tuCKNOAV — Bon Secretary Dr A' S Rnm, 
Liicknoii Uniiorsiti, LiieknoM 
Bombay — H on Secretari/ Air AI A' A’cnkatc- 
siiaran, Lcaguo of AAntions Union, 
Boinbaj 1 
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lM)i VN M VTHEMATic VT, Socii TY — ^Founded in 
1907 for the 'ld^ ancement of Mithcmiticil 
studies in Indi i It conduets i hi monthh 
journal in Mhich papers on mathematic il 
subjects are published and maintains a hbrari 
iiith current mathematic il periodicals in all 
languages and nen books on the subject The ' 
hbrarj is located m the Fergussoii College, j 
Poona, iihence the journals and books are I 
circulated to members b\ post The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras There | 
irc about 385 members from all parts of 1 
India President Bao Bahadur P V Seshuj 


Bjniicrslei, Bsq , It I) Priser, Bsej iiid 
H XjeKoa, Esq Gencial Scactar!/ Bioiit - 
Colonel H C Smith, 0 B E , JI C 

Branches arc alreadj in e\istence in Bombay, 
Cilcutta, Madras, Karichi, Assam, Lahore, 
and Rangoon and others avill be formed as 
and Mhen occasion demands The ipphcation 
for membership should be made to the General 
Secretara of the Association at II, jSTicolBoad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombaa , or to the Secretaries 
of the Branches — 

Bombay — P 0 Box Bo 853 


Auar, lES (Bctd ), Perusemba Palghat 1 
Secretaries Dr E. Vaida anathasn ami , M r,l 
P sc , Uni\ ersita , Madras, and Prof S B ' 
Belckar, M v , Professor of Mathematies, | 
College of Science, Bagpur Librarian 
Prof T B A'aik, ai a , Professor of Mathcma- 1 
tics, Eergusson College, Poona 

IXDLAX BOADS AXD TRVkSPOBT DEyniop-' 
MEAT Association Ltd — The Association 
Mas formed m 192G and rcgistcied m October 
1927, baijBg a Coiinci! iiith Heidqvirtsrs m 
Bombai and Branches at Calcutta Bombaj , 
Madras, Karachi Assam Lahore and Bangoon, 
each M ith a Local Committee 

The subscription for membership of the Associa- 
tion arc — 

Per annum 
Bs 

Associate Members 5 

Ordiiiarj Membeis 10 

Supporting Jlcmbers 300 

The amis tand objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Road and ifotoi 
transport Dcielopineut throughout India by 
making representations to the Goacnimcnt 
of India, Goyeruments of Proamccs, District 
Boards and other public bodies lonccrned 
regarding the construction, improccment 
and maintenance of roads ind bridges niid 
methods of transport , to make representations 
to all or ail} of the bodies regarding the 
adjustiiient of t ixation, customs duties and 
excise ellecting motor \ eludes and othei 
modes of transport and emidoj ment of same 
in such a manner as to f vcihtate the dexelop 
ment of motor transport throughout Indi i , 
to educate the piiblii bj means of propaganda 
Mork and to creitc authoritatuc public 
opinion Mitli regard to the needs of and 
ads antagos to be derix ed from improx cd road 
comniiuiicatioii and use of motor transport 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Road and Motor Trinsport 
Dexelopment and their problems are eligible 
for election as members 

The present constitution of tfie Council of the 
Association is — 

Prendent The Hon’ble Mr E Miller, JP, 
ncc President II E Ornicrod, Esq i p 
Members of Council J C Beod,' Esq Major- 
General Sir Begin lid Ford iccmg, cb, 
hso , S Gueirek, Esq, Sir Bess Wadia, 
kBi,oiE,jr,B J Watson, Esq , 
oir Hugh G Cocke, A 0 A , i r J Hiimiihrex , 
Lsq , 0 B E , at I, 0 , Bunn ihomod !M Cliinox , 
Lsq, JP , H S Sajer, Lsq , 1 R b 


Karachi— P 0 Box Bo 108 
Lahore— P 0 Box Bo 165 
Calcutta— P 0 Box Bo 2285 
Madras — P O Box Bo 1270 
Rangoon — P 0 Box Bo 333 
-■t&sam — P 0 Mohamghat 

iNDiAif Society or Orieat vl Art (Calcutta) — 
' President Sir Bajendra Bath Mookerjee, Kt , 
kcie, Rcyo, Vice Presidents The 
■Hbn'bfc Raja Sir Mbnmofha Baffi Roj 
ChoM-dhury of Santosh, Kt , Mr J B Basu, 
M A , M I, 0 , and klr G B Tagore , Joint Soni/ 
Secrei,-,ri‘’s Mr P B Tagore and kir B B 
lagorc, 3onij Treasuicr Rai E L Do, 
Baliaaur , Asst Secielaitj Mr P K Chatterjec 
Office, 11 Samayaya Mansions, 1st Floor, 
Calcutta 

INDIA Sunday School IImon — The India 
Sundaj School Dnion is an interdenominational 
organisation has mg for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moial education in the 
Chnsjtian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire It Ins six full time Morkors both 
Indi in and European It m is founded in 
Allahabad 111 1876 Its Genoril Committee 
IS umiposed of leprescntatixes fiom the 
National Christ laii Coiineil, from the Pi ox incnl 
Beprcscntatix c Councils iiid from loeil 
Siindax School Unions Minch ire Auxiliaries 
of the I S S U 

The liGadquirterb of the Union aie at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri HiUs, Mhere besides the oflice 
and yell stocked book shop, there is the St 
AndtcM Tcachei iiammg Institution In 
this institution Summer Schools arc held 
Mheire a short but intensixc couise of study 
and training is offered to leaders m religious 
education fioiii all parts of India 

Besides the actixitics at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures m any part of 
the countrj , dehx ered by incmbeis of its 
staff A Quarterly Journil is published in 
English, and Lesson Botes for teachers in 
English and sex eral x ernaculars Text books 
on subjects connected Mith the xxork of Bible 
teachmg are also published in x arious 
languages, and Scripture examinations arc 
organised 

The officers of the Union are as foUoxv s — 
President Bex A Balia Bam, b a , Allahabad 
Treasurers W H AYarreu, Midras, and 
J G Fritschi, Coonoor , General Seerefary 
E A Annett, Coonoor , Assistant Secretary 
Bex B Franklin, Jfadras 
The most recent statistics shoxx that there arc 
j in ludn 18,322 Sundiy Schools Mith 30,128 
[ teachers, and 707,204 scholars 
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iNSXlTOIIOh OP LNOIM IPS (INDH) — 1 l)P OrRn 

nfsrttion of the Institution htpin in I91f> 
and it was InmiRiirattd Jf Lord 
Chelmsford enrij in 1021 Its object is to pro 
mote and ndvmcc the edenre pnctice and 
business of engineering in Imlin on the seme 
lines as arc adopted bj tiic riiititutionsof Ciril, 
Sfedianicsl and LIcrtrltal i ngmeers in the 
United Kingdom Tlio ‘■faminrd of qiinll 
fleafion is tlie same Me inboribip is dlrldcd 
into four cl i=»es, ii: , Mtmliers, Asooclatc 
Members, Companions and Associates, and 
there Is an addition i! cla^s for sliidcnls 
President Dr \ lardmc i> si m j j (Jjid ), 
Offg Scerdnn ^ K iUiiirjic Offiees Jill 1, 
Loner Ciriulir Koid, 1 0 I!o\ Ko 009, 

Cilcutta 

Madras Fin F Arts Sociitj — Patron H L| 
'1 he Goa ( rnoi of Madras Proident Jholada 
Beatrix btmliv, ] ne I n •^uh iil K Kn\,' 
Esej , Iff a ‘^certlarij S 1! ''biter, 1 sq , r M (>, 1 
Oil , ICS to Dcvdojmtnt fcccrilariat, I 
Fort fat Georgi Madras I 

Madras Litipart Socirtr axd AcacniAPil 
OP Tin ]!o\AI. ASIATIC SociITl — i 
I'atron^ II 1 J t ( ol lit Hon ''Ir (oorui , 
1 riderK k St lull A ii «, ( i i t mi and tin , 
Lord Li«iiop of M idris Primlrni ihf Jlon 
Air Jiistiio G H B iiik'on 't \ ics I 
Jlonv '^rcretani A1 Kniliinsw itiia L'C) , 
ai A , Bar at Ian, and I ihrnruiti 1 "s 
Phanutl Aitdresb Colic v-a Hoad Samguin. 
hak.ain, JIadras 


Angptir iiid ( ilciiti i Jlon Secnlar}!, Alias 
JScoh, HI, Cronnull ro til, I ondon I’liblication, 
The Imltiw Ua'jazxnc and Ueueiv, (fa Ttnmbcn 
a Star) whidi tlironicbs f)ie doings of the 
Assfjrl it inn 111 1 nglaiid and In India, and tal cs 
noil ol inoacmints for ediiciiional and sorin! 
progress It publisliis articl'H about tlio 
J ast to iiiitrrst Mcetorn n aihrn, and articles 
about tlio AUst to int<rf“t nailers in the 
1 asf Jjift Memclir ' — i in Guineas Annual 
faiibsrrlplfotis AJtmbcrs one Guinea, 
Coiinla Alembcrs, 'Jen fahllllnps. Associate 
fattiilenfs, facacn siilllings and faiv pence 

I'ASSISGfrs and aPAlHC UlltIP AsSOCIA- 
Tiejx (I staldl'hcd in loiO) llend OJfice— 
Allicrt Building, Ilornbj Jload, iotr, 
Bornbaj Objects (n) lo inquire into and 
ascorf iln grievances aaithrC'peet to passen 
gers in India gcncrallj (b) 'lo petition 
Goaernment, local bodies. llailtaaj, 
fatcauicrs and otlicr companies rarriing 
pisscngers and trafhc, to take nil proper 
and necc'sarj steps to obtain redress avlth 
re gird to the said grlcaanec-, (c) To liold 
perloelltnl tueefings and eJlsctiss questions 
relifing to grievances (ef) To start a fund 
to meet expenses for rarralnc out tlic 
olijeets of llie As'oeiation Prent'enl~ 
L It Tnirscc, I ter Prcitdenls — Iitliram X 
Karatilla, J P , and xbctli I achlirnnridas Dign, 
Jlon ft I'eentarics — Jvlian Jiahadiir 1’ L 
Ghanint and Gordlmndas G Morarjl -Is'f 
Secntard—yi M Baljl 


NATio.xAL HoRsr Bnri diro axd Show Socii ti 
OP INDIA —Formed In lOiq, ba Major 
General Sir Bernard Junes c n on '! a o . 
who was I’rcsiUcnt from 11)2J to 1 OJ > obji cts 
To form a national boda oi imlihc opinion on 
horse breeding matters, to cnioiirngc and 
promote liorso breeding in Imlla to proteit 
and promote the Interests ot liorse bn eikra 
and to give tiiem cacra eneoiirngcment , to 
improve and standardise tlie various tafiesof 
horses bred in Inelia, to prepare an Indian 
studbook, and to promote uiiiformita in all 
matters connected auth horse shoaas fn Indii 
Patron in Chief II E Uic A iceroa , Pre^tidenl 
(for 1933 Si) Brigadier hir icrerict iaeaes 
Scrrdari/ Major 
General Sir Bernard James e n , c 1 1 , m a 0 
Lho faocicta isbucs the follow mg piiblu itions 
Horse Breeding An Illiibtrifed Qiiartcrh 
Journal m 3 nglish, st ition llegisttr and 
faupptement, Indian Stud Book Bieord of 
tountrv Breed B icing, show Tudgmg Bun 
phle t Ihe Sciond A olumc of the Indian Stud 
Book aaas published at the end of 1030 Ihc 
faoiieta holds the Impernl Delhi Horse Show 
iinuill} in Februarx lleijidcrcd Offuc— 

D i " 


Nat^^ ad Indian association —F ounded in 
M Its objects ire —(a) To ertead la 
I ' ind, knowledge ot India, and interest in 
tlit people ol tluit country (b) To co operate 
witn all eflorts made for advancing Fdncation 
and Social reform in India (c) To piomole 
friendly intercourse between English piople 
people of India In all the proceedings 
of the Association tlie principle of non-intcr- 
ferente m religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly mamtamed It has 
branches m Bomba j, Madras, Ahmedabad, 


Pnii ATFLic SociExr OP India —I eirmeel March 
3897 , Annual subscription Its 10 Semtary, 
Jno GoJlnho, 15, Burrow s Street, Bombnj 

PaoroorAriiio Soemr op India (Calcutta) 
— Annual siibseriptlon Bs SO {'lown mem 
bers) and Rs 15 (Mofu«sll members) En* 
trance fee Rs 20 and Rs 10 The Socict> 
is afllllatcd to flic Rojnl Bhotogr.apliic Soclctj 
of Great Britain, London, and holels annual 
Aj-xl Ibltions, distributes a montlila journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, pnntlng 
and enlarging w ork from its members onlv 
I'herc arc excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Sociotj’s Head- 
quarters at 229,lA)Wcr Circular Road, Calcutta 
Jlon Srrrctary A Hearn, 229, Lower circular 
Hoad, Calcutta 

Poona Seva Sadan Sooirxr—Thls Institution 
was started in 1909 bv the late Mrs Ramabai 
Ranndc, Jfr G IC Devadhar, and a few other 
•ndies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917 It is nova working independently 
though for a few jears in the beginning 
ft was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sedan Its main object Is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mls- 
sionnrj vaorkukdortakingeducationaland medi 
exal activities for tiieir sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non sectarian basis Komlnal 
foes are nova being cliarged lor instruction 
In nil classes There are eight different 
dtpaitments sub divided into 00 classes, 
Arrangements arc made for trainmg Kurses 
and aiidwhcs and women Sub Assistant 
Surgeons at tiic Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for tlio former and 
another for those attending tlie Sub Assistant 
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Surgeon’s Classes There is a Public Ilcalth 
School ainiiated t-o the Chelinsfonl 

League for Aratcrnit\ and Child ANclfarc, lltlhi, 
uith a hostel The nuinher m thf=c three 
hostels IS now about 8'> Beside--, there js n 
full ll.dgcd Trainine: College, n uned alter P.al 
JlotlibaiWadia with about O'l students o\clud , 
ing those m the V P Class, (or lining trained as 
■^Itstrcs^es for Vernacuhr schools Till-' 
College is probablj the onh college In India 
maintained 1)\ a non oflicial non Christian | 
misslonara bode teaching the full course 
The results of tlio Certificate 1 \ unlnatlons' 
held HI the a car I'm- 12 under the anthorlt} of 
the local Goaennnent draining College for' 
Women were as follows I \ear senior !> and 
II acar 7 The total number 01 ccrtilbates 
granted so far is I'lO now The Praeti-ing 
bchooB for little girls att iched to the J raining j 
College has now clcacn classes with 2‘io 
students reading up to the Warathi ^ 1 
Standard, Lngli^h being taught in the V and 1 
VI standard classes Primara Cl iS'f s for ] 
gnairn up women tcarfnng up fo (Ik if/iraffir. 
V Standard arc attended ha about lOfi aaonu n J 
It IS here that poor avomm are r. (ruited for 
their training as a tracher, nurse, midwife or 
doctor Special classes for t< aching 1 npH-'h, 
Pirst Aid, Homo Xur-'ing aiere attended ba 
about 00 students , the Music Classes ba 10 
students, and the AVort room Clis=(,s 
for teaching Sewing', rriibroidera Hositra, 
Composing, AVcaa Ing, ftc, ba l 10 Women 
Thus, the total number of pupils is about 'too 
to daa Tticrc are two branehes of the 
Soclotj started atSafara iiid Ilaraiiiaf 1 aihich 
are named after Lada Aitlialdas Ilialer-ea, 
the aaife of the greatest helper of the Soelcta 
so far, the late Sir Vitlialdas ]) lliaKer=e> 
Besides there are brandies st irled at Boiubaa 
(Dadarand fiirgaurn), Shol ipiir, Miincdimgar 
Allbag, Xaslli, jaagpnr, and (jwahor for eitbor 
educational or mtdieal aaorb or for both 
Thus the total number of aaomen and girls 
including aliout KiO duplications on the r'ils 
at these aarious Centres of the Soeicta is oacr 
1,500 There arc in Poona ilac liosti N, three 
of which are located at the headquarters and 
the other two m the Somaa ir Peth for Xurscs, 
etc , under training at the Sassoon Hospital 
The number of resident students is iboac 200 
in those live hostels One of the tlireo hostels 
at the headquarters is intended for avomcn 
of depressed clas=cs The number of these 
women at present is 8 In eoimcition 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which avill enahlethc 
Society to send fnlly qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training Two fully qualified 
burses haac so far been sent by the Society 
for their post graduate course m Public He ilth 
butsing at Bedford College for women, 
London, avifli the partial bcl(! of a scholarship 
^ the League of Bed Cross Socictj , Paris 
There is an aetia e Infant Welfare centre and 
antenatal clinics with the aaerage daily 
attendance of 50 e\clnding expectant mothers 
TlieSocieta has extended Its medical itcinfies 
in Bombay bv undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
^rk out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Cliild Welfare and General Nursing 
mr the women and children of the Bhatia 
Gommunitj under the supervision of Mr G K 


Beiadliar the organiser of the soeicta This 
seheme has a Mnlernltv Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant W’clfaro centres 
Besides, tin re aro Maternity Hospitals and 
biiraing Homes at Ahmcdnagar, Allbag, N isik, 
and Sholapnr under the management of the 
socleta In connection w itli other organizations 
Vow Hcrl^xccllcncv the Countcss of Irwin, the 
Countess of Beading, Lady Wilson, fady Lloyd, 
I ad\ Willingdon, lady Sadiiiham and 
Laa\ Clidinsford arc lion Patronesses The 
iiwtltiitlon is largch dependeet upon public 
eoiitribiitions and Government assistanee 
ihc nnniial expenditure of the whole organira- 
tion now exceeds Bs 2 50 000 I'rf^vient 
Shrlniant Saiihhagy avail H U the Banisaheb 
of Sang'li , Tlonorary Orgam<ter and Onicral 
'nerftari/ Air Gopal Krishna Devadhar, M \ , 
Oil, fjoea! Secretary and Trcamrcr Mrs 
A’amiinnhal Bhat, Lady Sttpcrinlendcnl and 
Secretary Jor Dcielopmenl a id Collielion<t 
Mr- laiialibu Bhat (Kaiser 1 Hind Siher 
Jledal) , Joint Jadi/ Snpi rintendi nli Airs 
‘'aralshai Nall, WA, and Mi-s Hwarkaliai 
Bliat, n \ 1) T ,Hoii Sfrrrforirs, Aiir-imjand 
^Tldlr^l J (hienlion Committee fonil lion 
Sccrctfiriec Dr A' C Ookliali, LAIifs 
Hr X L Bannde, ii i , M « n b , and 
1)1 V B Bhamdliere, M n li s 

Piirss-OwM I’S’ ASSOCIATION, Bombav— 
btirtcd on SOtli April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and lltho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about hannoin 
and CO operation among press ow ners and 
propi-letors and to take such steps ns may 
be necessary in fiirthcranco of the above 
objects 

Ofiee — Cl iiw adi, Girg'aiim, Bombay 4 
President — Shot Pnndnrnng Tavjoc, TP 
Seerilary — Air Miinllal C Modi 

Pvvxr.otix I,iTn \i \ koiiiTa — Patron HB 
J hi (,o\iriior of Biinni Pre'.uteiit T Af 
Smiiiis 1 -q , si i , I I s , Dial tor 01 Public 
Iiislruitioii I ur President Br H B Osbom, 
lion SicreUini Mis C Pcuock, 3'i, A'ork 
Boad 

RFOm ATiox Club iNSTixnir — This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by tlio members 
of tlic Ismally Bhnnnle (religious) Librarv 
In Bombay Its central olllcc is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmediingnr, 
Karachi Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Wnrangal, 
etc qiic aims and objects of tho society 
arc to elevate and Improyo tho social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
stnictivc means to achieve the aboye objects 
nie Institute bus 2 orpbannges with 150 
Inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, fealcs depots, clubs, llbraties, etc 
It also Issues two Anglo A'ernacnlar papers, 
The Ismailij (a weekly) and The Nizan (a 
monthly) lion Secrclanj, Mr Hasan Lalj, 
Devrai 

ROTAI SOCIETY OF AllTS, INDIAN SFOTION — 
This Society was founded in London In 
1754 Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of tho 
Society, gives the following account of 
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the Indian Seotlon In 1837 a proposition 
was made by Mr Hjdc Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council siisgcstlng that " n 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one tot English America and 
so on ’’ It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when jllr 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but onlv 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects This time the siigccstion was 
taken up more warmly Jlr Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started '* The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most Important department of the Soclctj 
It has had great results In India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufacture* 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and In England by giving similar In- 
formation ns to the industrial resources and 
progress ot India itself The Section has 
received groat help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of serv ice to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to It 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by w hlch many members 
have been added to its list, so that In fact 
thanks to a very large evtent to the work 
of the Indian Section and ot the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonics, a large 


oouncll and in the new Council of State til 
1024 and has to his credit many achievements 
Pandit Ilirday Nath Kunrru was a mem 
ber of the U P Ecgislativc Council anc 
of the Legislative Assembly He takes spccia! 
interest in the questions of the Indianisatioi 
of Army, public services, education and 
Indians overseas Six N SI Joshl has been c 
nominated member of the Assembly since 192] 
and has to liis credit many a labour legislation 
Sir N A Drav id was for three years a mcmbci 
of the C P Council Sir To~Iil was a member o' 
Bombay Sluniclpal Corporation and Sir B It 
Bakhalc a member of the Board of the Port o 
Bombay for a short period Sir Kunrrn ha‘ 
been the General Secretary of the Nationa 
Liberal Icdcration of India, and Slcssrs Toshi, 
S P Andrews, Dube and K P Haul are Sccrc 
tancs of Its Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer 
enccs Messrs Sastrl and Kunrni were 
members of the Liberal Partv s deputatloi 
to England during the Beforms period of 1910 
20 Mr Sastn again toured some of the Domi' 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
tlicre , attended as India s ropresentatlv e the 
Asscmblv of the Txjagiie ot Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference, 
went to England in 1023 as a loader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Tovm Agreement for eighteen 
months, and lastly went to Kenya in 1029 on 
behalf of Government to place tlio Kenv i 


oflhe Soeieti/ 'Q K Sfcn/ie 
Secreiaiy of the Indian and Donnmons and ' 
Oolomes Sections W Perry , b A los (retir ' 
ed)l8, John Street, Adelphl, London, W C 2 


I 


proportion of the present number of! Indians case before Sir Samud Bilson His 
members come from the dependencies ' achievements in South Africa are a marvel 

of the Empire abroad” setrelaXi / 1 to the world and brought the White and Indian 
n V ^ ^ ^ ^ j communities together Jlr Kunzrii went in 

1929 to Kenv a to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England ns the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government Mi P Kodand Bao 
wafin South Africa with Mr Sastn and in Kenv i 
With ilr Kunzru and lias mastered the question 
of Indians there Mr Joshi was a member 
of the Nehru Committee which is the author ol 
the now famous Nelini Picport on Constitutional 
iteforms Messrs Sastn and Toshi were member-, 
ot the Boiiiul Table Conference and Mr Tosbi 
of the Cousiiltativ e Committee and a Delegate 
to the Joint Select Committee 


SrEVATiTS or India Socmr— The Servants of, 
India Society, founded by the late Hon Mr G i 
K Golihale in 1905, is a body of men who arc 
pledged to dev ote ail their lives to the service of ' 
the country on such allow ances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train i 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people Its present 
strength is 21 Ordinary members, 8 members ! 
under training, 2 permanent assistants,! At 
tache and 1 probationer The Society has it* I 
headquarters in Poona with branches at 
Sladras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 1 
other centres of work atDohadin Gujerat I 
Mav imir, Coimbatore, Mingalore and Calicut 
m the Madras Presidenev , Lucknow in IT p 
Lahore m the Punjab and Cuttack m Bihar' 
and Onssa 

The Sooietv s work is primarily political 
but as it behev es in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, laboui and I 
depressed class activities and has worked in these ] 
fields The political work is done through thej 
legislatures, the non official political organixa- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro 
])aginda The Bight Hon V S Srinivasa 
Sastn was in the old Imperial Legislative 


In the field of social economic and educational 
work, the Society s activities are equally varied 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan 
Bombay and Sfadras Social Service Leagues, the 
U P Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Alandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abon 
ginal tribes in Gujerat The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women whicli gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions It has mam 
branches in different parts of India carry ing on 
social and educational work The Social Service 
League has done good co operativ e, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by' starting Co operative Societies 
adult night and techmeal schools and 
conducting welfare centres The Seva Samiti 
IS an unique organization in Upper India 
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iloing service to the pilgrims going to religious l 
places such as Hardwar and Benares and work- 
ing in times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recogmsed both 
by the public and Government Mr Chitaha 
conducts the BliagmiSamaj for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies The Society j 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Be construct! on Trust activities at Calicut In 1 
the Co operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work In everv part of India By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar Mr 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate Mr Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr Dube, a 
member of the Lucknow Umversity Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board 


The Society has taken equally prominent part 
In various labour activities Messrs Josbi and 
Bakliale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the AU-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1926 
and have conducted many Testde strikes Mr 
Josh! attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at 'Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925 
Mr Bakhale went to Europe in 1923 to attend 
on behalf of Indian Labour, the Geneva Inter 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Labour 
Md Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Umon Congress He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, GtV 
many and Hussia Mr Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work Messrs Sastri and Joshi were mem- 
bers of the Bojml Commission on Indian Labour 


The Society conducts tliree papers — ^The Ser- 
lont 0/ India, an English weekly of which Mr 
T Kodanda Bao is Editor, the Dmjan Pralasit, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr 
iami^e IS the Editor and the Hiiaicad, a hi week- 
ly Mr Patuiekar conducts the All-India Traae 
ymon Bulletin, and Mr A V Patwardhan, 
Sivaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
i of the subjects of Indian States The 
oociety has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day 


QfS® fl^^^f'on of the subjects of the Indian 
“hs also engaged tbc attention of the 
Jiwi? hnd some of its members, particularly 
Thni*i ^ ^ Patwardhan, S G Vaze,andA V 
tliat w '^if devoting a part of their energies foi 


^ Devadliar, 11 A , 0 T E , is the 
■p-n-l, o^ond Mr H N Kiinzru, is the Vice- 
^ Kodandi Bao the 
^ Messrs V Venkatasubbaiya, Joshi, 
thefo“ hnnclms"'*'^ senior members of 


The Society is a non-communal, non sectarian 

body whidi does not recognise any caste dis 

tmctions 

Seva SadaN — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908 bv the late 
Mr B M Malabari and Mr Day aram 
Gidumal It is the pioneer Indian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisteis mmistrant 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the oick and the distressed To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909 The Society 
has Its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay 
The Society maintains the folljwmg depart- 
ments of work (1) Home for the Homeless 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes), (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School 
(4) Home Education Classes, (5) Industrial 
Department including a workroom. Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught Total number of 
women in the different classes is nearly' 300 
Secretary, Miss B A Engineer, m A , nt B , 
MSB, jp 

CousuMPTiTES’ Homes SociEir — ^Thls So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr B M Mala 
ban and Mr Dayaram Gidumal on the 1st 
of June 1909 It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr Malabari secured 

I a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
fore=t 'n Diianiupur(SlmlaHillB)from H H 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sauatornim 
for Consumptives His Highness also 
gave a donation of E.s one lakh In 1911 
bv special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edw ard VII Sanatorium ’ 
The San itoriura has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chmubhal 
Madhavlal, Bart , of Ahmedabad The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House The Noshuwan 
Adul Guest House tor visitors to Dharampore 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients Jlost of the blnols 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy' and is called the Bai 
Pirojbai II H Patuck Dairy' Tlie Recrea- 
tion Hall IS called “ The Sir Bhupmder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala Mr klalabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about B<= 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890 Re irly Rs 2,87,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites build- 
ings, etc , and the current annua’ expendi 
tnre is about Rs 56,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Oflieers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium The Office of this Society' is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay Mr S P Wadia is Oie 
Hot Secretary and Diwan Bahadnr K 
M Jliaveri is the Hon 'Treasurer 
SOCIETY FOB THE PEOTEOTION OP CHUiBEEN IN 
Western India — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle Matunga 

Founded — To preventthe public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals , to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary 
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to <?tiRi’oi\t new Hns or ^nl of thf> 

cNistinp Inns, to pro\f(lf ind nninfnln nii 
orgsnizntlon for these o])jf'oi= , to promote 
cdticnllon , njiil to do nil oilitr Innfiil things 
incldrnUiI or condiicho to fh'' ntUIntiunl 
of the foroROlnp objects Siiti rrtptlon for 
nnnn il memberniilp Rs 10 (or Rife Mem 
l)Crship ns 100 2‘rcu(hn' I - ‘'ir a«mii!jl 
11 Narimnn^ ICt 

lionorarn Sfcrflancf Dr Mrs D A 
D'MontP, Mrs K R Mi ini iml Mr-* Mmiei Ini 
I’remcltniid lion Imt^nrr Jvhnti Rrlndnr 
H b ICntrnk 

WrsTJ PN India N^pio'Ar Imrtr, associa- 
tion — Tottndrd til I'HO) -I lit A‘i>oelnUoti 
wnsfornicd in pur iinriti ofrlnu^i (//) of Reso 
Intion XI of th( I ir t m i ion of t he All Jnilln 
Conference of the Mmiinti I'nrtn, nltli 
n \Ien to do -ii t ilmd norl for the poll 
tlenl proen --s ii I the iiinrnl nnd mntiriil 
neifnre oi tin p ifdt to jtive e\pre sion 
from tinii to tiim to the considered ofilnlon 
of tlic P irtn on rn ilti r of puhllclntcrest ,nnd 
to inform uid (dm i(e piililie opinion in tiiD 
presidents in iipport of its slotte, pollej nnd 
iiutliods 

Tlic objcits of (lie A" 0 (!ntion nre (lie 
ntfninment li\ eonttllutlonni inenn' of full 
Dominion Si itiis for Tndln nt theenrlic't i>o“-l 
biedite lor the promotion oftiie eobjftl' 
the Assoeintion sluill adopt roiriifuiltm il 
mtthoiisof npitatiormnd iiork nnd ‘-ttnli foster 
ft spm of brondrnlnded lihcrill-m bnse<l on 
prmcip’es of libcrU, equnllts nnd frnternitj 
nmotiR the different cln'-scs nnd cominunltks 
of the people Tor the fulfilment of (liesc 
objects the A”'oclntlon shnll tnrri on eduentlne, 
nnd propngniidi't work b\ menus of lenllets 
pnmplilcts nnd olbcr publicfttions (n) re 
presentations to Oo\cmmcnt, (c) imetmus or 
conferences, lectures nnd nil suih mithods ns 
mnj bo deemed pmcUcablo nnd expedient to 
educate public opinion, nnd (d) for idcnnclnp 
the interests of the Libcrni Pnrtv b\ ornnnlslni, 
nnd influcnciug elections to the le^i'-lntiires 
Contrnl nnd ProMncInl, to MunlclpaUtlcs’ ' 
and District local Boards i 


The affairs of the tssocintion nro condiu ted I 
by a Council consisting of IG intmhcrs who! 
are elected etcry two senrs 


President Sir Cliimnnlnl IT Setnhnd 
K C I E , I LI) TVe Presuhnl^ Hie Hon Sir 
Pintoze C Sethnn, IvT , o b i and birtown-.u 
Jeliangir (Tr) KCir, Uou Stcrclarcs 
Mr KaziKnbiniddin Jlr J It B jetjeebbot 

V., ^ , Assistant Stcrctaru 

Air V U Bhcnde 


Office —107, DsplanndeRond Fort, Bomba\ 

WOMFN S I'TBItN Asnoci\tion (Pantheos 
Gapdfns, Egmorl JIadras) — 11ns Asso 
cintion was started in Adjnr, Jfadras, in Jnl\ 
1017, with aims of sen ice 


Arms and Objects — ^To present to women 
tbeir responsibilities ns dnugbters of India 
To seciue for eion girl nnd bo> tlic right of 
Education tlirongh sclieines of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion To secure the abolition ol child - 
marnage and to raise the Age of Consent for 


»nnrrl‘<I girls to «iilef>n To secure for women 
the note for Muni' ip ilniid I e/iilatiie Coiim ID 
on tlie same terms ns it Is or may lie granted 
to men Jo I' cure adfriunti r( pree-Titatlou 
of worn' n on Afiinh ipaliH' s Jaliil and I/ienl 
Boird", J/gl'inthe toimnli nnd inhlles 
To setiirr for worn n tie rl ht to Note and to 
lie eketed for thi (xm/ifli of Ntnte To 
(stnhlDh (fjiinlitj of rEhts ,arid opportunltl s 
iMdirtiji Ill'll nnd worn' n lo help women to 
realise that th' fiitnr of Judin le i largely in 
their hinds, fores wi li md inotlrrA tti"y 
lintL the last of tr iluhu, I'liMhig and fornihg 
th' rhirirbr of the future tukrH of India 
To han'l wonieii Into i roiipi for tlm piirpoii of 
S' Ifik n lopm' nt and 'dmatlm and for tiiC 
definite S' ri h f of oth' r 

It has IS hrnneb'i end f*N r 4,000 m'm 
Is r- I leh lirim h Is aiitoii" imus and works 
aceordlng to tlic iumIs ol the liealits 

Jhe \s'oe|al Ion grants s ho’nr-iilp' t'A klrD 
Inti re4s woimn la rintirnl!} nnd chlM- 
wiUareworl lu thi tifi’lft of thr depri‘'oI 
ehsi Hid hioth'rf'i'i l aud wilfin aitliiM s 
for th< t ■ 11 ' ral l> tl' nw 1 1 of Indian «m.i tj. 
has worlid hiieu -ifulli for r rnrin^ 1 ranrhis 
forworn' n In IndP (•.' e J ages 1> .nnd '•( of tie 
Mnmn Ileport, I ol 1 1) and < 'impulorj idtira 
tloii for girls iiid l-oaituill h'lpedlnthi 
passage of I lilld Mirriigi Ri-'traint \it In 
the Vs emhU nnd tie Vits fur He Siipprts 
•'loii of Intli' lu worn' n ami i hildn n niid the 
nlKilition of the l» n ulasl si«t m in tie lonl 
ligWitun lloUlH n „nl ir III uithh ni'etlnus 
of wonun to tdiieate them a< to tlelr dulks 
ns ulus mothers and tlti7in» puiill-lica a 
monthU ma'girlm, tithd ''tn llhnnna now 
idibd by Dr (Mr< ) MutImUlshmi Jviddl, for 
tirraliig out of the nliove ohjuts The 
\s ueinilou is an All Iiidl i Dah Its largs'st 
branch 1» lug In Bonihaa and its lirauth » 
arcspri id throughout Itidiiand nourishing ns 
f ir ns Jvnshmiraiid jAshl ar It is found that 
wiimoii cNcnwheri. wihoni' fie opfiorfunitl s 
{glNiii for tlelr s, if di xtjiipim iii mil '<.!( 

I \prcssioii 'Die Vssoiiitl'ui is alhliatui to 
ill the lm|K)rt lilt pro„rissi\, women as oun 
tions in India and tlirougleiut the world It 
was the Initiator of the Vll India Womens 
Coiifcrtiicc and tin. first \|| \sian Womens 
Conference at Eahort Tin M idras bi \ i Sadan 
and the Madras Childrin s \|d boc!ct\ owe 
Ihtlr origin to the efforts of this Atsociafion 

VODNO MrN’s ClIKISTHN AESOCHTION — 
rills Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George WTllUams In 1844, Is now a 
world wide inoNcment, well cstabILsbed In 
almost CNcry country in both the hemispheres 
The aim ot the Association Is, ttirongU its 
religious, social, educational, nnd physical 
NNork to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental «and physical — needs of young 
men nnd boiii 

The Young Jfen’s Christian Association, 
tlioiigli relatively new to India, issprtidlng 
rapidly. The ' local ’ Associations nro auto- 
nomous and governed b\ local Boards of 
Directors These Associations in Convention 
elect a Xationnl Council wlilcli Is responsible 
for the supervision and e\pansion of all lorms 
of the Association work In India, Burma nnd 
Coy Ion 
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There are now o\ct CO Assoelntion*! afliliatecl 
to the National Council and many otner ailhge 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which sene as 
the local headquarters — Allahabad , Allcppcj , 
Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Calicut, 
Coimbatore , Colombo , Delhi, Gallc, n^dcra- 
bad .Tubbulpore , Kandv , Karachi , Kunnam 
kulam , Kotiaj am Lahore , iladras , 'Madura , 
Nagpur, NalniTal, Ootacamund , Poona, 
Kangoon , Kisalpur , Secunderabad Simla , 
Trivandrum, Wellington The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntarj workers and Committee", assisted 
bj So spcciallj trained lull time Secretaries 
A feature of the 1 JI C A In India is the 
international character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadian", 5 
Englishmen, d Scotchmen, 1 Swi"", 1 Swcdl-h, 
4 Anglo Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
BnrmanandoS Indians and Cc\loncsc 


Tlie classes of people reached bv the Indian 
T M C A and the lines of scr\ ice it attempt" 
to do for them may bo stated ns follows — 


Generally — 1 Literature — Publication of 

original works and reprints Six senes 
" Heritage of India , ” ‘ Religious Quest 

of India " llcllglous Life of India ” 
‘ Builders of Modem India , *’ “ Education 
of India," "Heritage of Ccjlon," 
"■Women of India " 


2 Lecture Bureau — ^Jfany thousands' 

of slides on a wide variety of education 
al and recreational topics serv Ing a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India 

3 Physical — Training Phj steal Directors 

for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics * 

Boys — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc 

Students — ^Hostels and Institutes In most 

University Centres 

Indian students tn Britain — Specially In 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 

■ Ctiucns” — (t e , English educated Indians 
wylonese and Burmese) Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences , 
btudy-Circles , handling many subjects of 
■^ital interest — social, intellectual and 
religious 

^^l^tcrs — ^Institutes and Holiday Homes for 
Uritlsh Soldiers in a number of centres 
Including the N W Erontiers 

■dnglo Indians — Hostels, institutes. Em- 
ployment Bureaux 

— Hostels, Institutes, Employ mont 

Lahourers tn Mills Welfare" Work 

Communities — “ Rural Reconstruc 
tlon work embracing Cooperative Bank- 
^3, Distribution, Cattlo Insurance and 
^nitration. Cottage Industries, and Adult 
■Education in four belected Centres 


A monthly magarinc, the Youkg Mi v or 
Tmuv, Bui’jrv AND Civiox* is issued at 
Rs 2-8 0 per annum, including postage 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y XI C As ) called for a 
Budget of Rs 1,25,002 in lOll Of this 
sum Rs 28,700 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
IS 5, Russell Street, Calcutta The ofliccrs 
arc — 

Patron — His Excellency the Earl of Wilhnp- 
don, Gsisi oviir, ocvto, opl. 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India 

President of the National Council — TheXfost 
Rev Dr lo"s XXcstcott, Jfctropolitan of 
India 

General Secretary — B L Rallia Ram, 
B Sc , B T 

The Bombav Association now possesses four 
well equipped buildings — XYodchouse Road, 
Lamlngton Bond, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road The President is The Hon 
XIr I’Jstire K Barlco and the General 
Secretary is Mr H W Bryant, vibb In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 voung men Thc'o branches arc 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors Each Branch organisation 
directs manv and varied activities designed to 
meet the phy slcal, spiritual, social, and ment il 
needs of their members A XXclfarc Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees. Port Trust and 
Railway employees A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, plav and 
general uplift, prolltablv fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families Tlic 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds In the city, wliich 
arc financed by the Municipality 

Youxg XXoviix’s Ciiiusaitx AssoriVTiox 01 
Ixmv, Bnitviv VXD civiox— Jhis Assodi- 
tion founded in the vear 187") w is organised 
nation ill\ in 1800 

1 ho aim of tho Assoeiation is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma ind Cevloii in fellow 
ship and mutual servlec for their siiirituil, 
intellectual, social and jihysieil development 
3 ho Association exists for Indian, Anglo Indian 
and Eurojicin girls and women There arc 
inembcrs m tho following Br inches General 
41 , Student 43, and Girl Guides 12 The needs 
of girls are mot by physical drill, recreation, 
clubs and classes, lectures, commercial classes, 
Bible study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for social intercourse Hostels, some 
of them holding is many as 70 girls, arc establish 
cd were there is a demand for them and tho 
Association, at presoul, owns 21 including 8 
holiday homos in the hills These hostels 
accommodato working girls, ,tcachcis, nurses, 
students, and apprentices Ra'tcs vary accord- 
ing to the residents’ salaries and accommoda 
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(ion, nil <(iui)I\ Tdiivi tlio IkiiiIKh of 

n rmnforl il)l( lioiiM , (jixxl fo(xl niid vixii'-^om* 
Mirroini<lliit.« 'Jin' liolliIi\ Ixmn t 
{Jinn lioUtlojx in In dtli'. -urnmmllnk-i nni! nl«fi 
ncioinmoiUti pirls \'lio vorl In tin lillh ilurlm 
tlio liot t-i if-on In mlilKlon to llnlillIt^ Ininns 
Snininrr Confer! nP( s nn lifiil nnnnnll\ nt Crnn 
difiiri flio Conffnnee ixtiti oeMiiil 1>\ fin* 
orinllon, In Ootiminuinl Six rinl (,irl'< 

( \iniix nro nrranucd from tlim to tlnn In in in> 
tcntro* 

'1 r'>^el!c^ s nlil work Is done In Hr Inri,( ports 
(siipclnlle Colombo, ind n 1 irt,!- nnmix'r o( 
tnnsUnt Rtif-ts nnd iWtors nro nrioninioil itid 
in tlR Homo> In tln-Q nntns lln \s-o(Ktlon 

\l-o runs cmplojinonl bnrnu\ tliroimh lln 
ipinrs of nliidt nuns tirls find po it Ions 
'Iho (ommcrchl srbools train ulrl' for ofllio 
nnd Inislinss life Tlirso Inru’i r A" oehtlons 
nrc Tinnind bs i staff of trnlnfd f( rri tnrif 
soino of ssbom ( ome from (iri itUrltnln Amcriia, 
Anstralln, Iscn /ciland nnd Cinndn J In, otliorx 
iro found ind trained in India In nuns of 
tlio hinaller brincliea svlirro flu vork is of n 
bimplcr iinturc, it is earried on bs aoluntnrj 
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( oil! „• s 
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Aethi inf mti'-rdiip u op a to all u|o il < tari 
tlnlrfaltb In onr lord it ’u flir, * ntid iIi- Ir> 
toHtaentlnr In HU spin,, (jf 1 is, tm! -x bfi 
menlberslilp I op! I t!) HI), nrl or a onurt 
n „ irdb s of nil it In ' •• p f,j , n p, nlo 
nUbes to join tlx no Id lido fd! ii Idp of tin' 
\ W C C nnd d li*, lx r ;in! lb nilb |is 
piirpo e, imil to hb irt ini' aiiivilt 

Jlie Vntnnu « of Mm \ i iitlon is It 1 
I,ads W illliuilon 

Copies ol the mum \1 'i ,j r' < nnd oMi' r printrd 
‘inittir I ui b' op* urn d fro n the AnMonal 
Olliri avhldi I lit 1,1 (f'lorst.'Ti '’Ind 
(xiblltta J bi ofli 1 I or. s i of ttu \* ex Intlo.i 
U the It lib t 1 vinnunit ■ i Id li is ! simd 
i idi month nnd ' nt to I'u mis ri nt I frl' ids o' 
tilt \x o< latlon 


ASSOCIATION or BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA 


The Cs'ociallon of British Unhcr'Itj Women 
in India vas cntnUldicd in 1013 Its objects 
arc — 

(1) To facllllatc Inloreommnmcntlon and 
CO oiicration between women bdonRlnp to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping In touch 
with the unlvcrbltics of the United Kingdom 
b> communication witll tiic Britlsii Icdera 
tion of Unhctsltj W'omcn, and otlicrvvi'c 
as maj seem expedient 

(3) To act as an organisation wliicli sliall 
afford opportiimtj for tiic expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action bv unlvcrsitv 
women 

Membership is open onl> to liiosc women 
wlio hold degrees in any university m llic 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certiflcites, hut Associate Member 
ship is open to women who have studied at n 
Briti'h Universitv for two years nnd each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Mcmbcis 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women 

The Association of Britisli University Women 
has two branches The addresses of the Hono 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 

Botiy Local Secretaries 

Bombay Mrs A J Moore, 31, Tedder 

Hoad, Bombay 

Punjab Mrs Skemp, Knee Course 

Bond, Lahore 


The Bellil and Punjali B'.a'ich'v came into 
exhtenre in IDIS The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches arrlnfluentlaland have repeat' dly Inter 
venedwilh goodcftect to educate publlcopinlon 
with ffgard to suliject* aff'ctlng v-om''n All 
Branches have, for Instance, made Investigation* 
on beliaifof tlio riiiicatlon ncparlmciit Govern 
melt of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mlsMon, etc , nnd have stippl!''d, through the 
International 1 cdcratlon of University Womc, 
information on Sccondarv 1 ducation in India 
to the Longue of >ntionx Tliev liave Ijeen 
the means of introducing womenonto Universitv 
Senates nnd Municipalities 1 he Calcutta Branch 
carried tliroiigh an Important ovlilbltlonof 1 ood 
Products 

Tlio Bombay Brancli lias done gocxlwork in 
eonnccllon wltli tht formation of tiic Social 
Piiritv Committee nnd has, throiigli a special 
aiib committee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects nffteting their interests about 
wliich Icgisfatloniwns bclngorliad been rccentiv 
enacted 


A valuable part of the work of tiic 
Association was the cstabllslimcnt of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay They were romarkablv successful 
Tiic Bombay Bureau was cvontuallv merged 
into the employment Bureau established bv 
tne Women’s Council , the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist 
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As a means of promoting frlend°hlj)3 between 
women from ^a^ious parts of tbe Unitcti Kinp 
dom, with widcU diilerlnc tasf-cs and interest" 
and spheres of liie in India, and ns nn instnimenf 
for affordlnc opportunities for uscfnlnc's to 
edneated women, the Association of IIni\crait\ 
Women has a usefni fnnctlon to perform 


Tins Assoriafion is Icdented to the “lid 
oration of Lima ersit\ lionun in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Irnits of llio Indian 1 id 
Cl ation 


Federation of Univcrsit> I\omcn in India 

This is an organization coiicened to unite for 
seriico and fcliowsliip ail lini\irsit\ omen of 
whate\crraccorl)iii\crsit\ avlio ina\ he resident 
in India linits reprcsentinc; liritlsli rniicrritles 
Indian Uniicrsitics and American Imiicrsitji s 
scicralla lia\e existed since 101 T (Britain) ano 
1920 (India and Vmenca) rcspcctixclv 

These Units arc now afriliatcit to tlie I U 
W I and arc as sucli aflillated to tlic Interna 
tiond rcdcration of Uniiersitx Women Mliiih 
embraces 31 countries of tlie uorld and lias its 
headquarters at Crosbx Hall, Clicxaic W ilK, 
London 


This International 1 cdcration is then a 1 iiid of 
league of Xntions m wlilcli the Unuersitx is the 
Unit and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world fricndslilii, and world 
service, will casllj he imagined 

As forming one rainllj, its Alcinbers liclii tlie 
roraraon cause of women tlicj iiclp one nuolhcr 
b' inspiration and Intcrcliangc of sera ice tin \ 
help the country for wliich ns India Iduil Unit* 
the\ stand, inasmuch ns that countrv is swept 
forthwith bv reason of its place wllliln tlie Inter 
national Federation alone, into world st itistics 
dignitx of recognition bj tlie league 
of Nations at Geneva 


Ihe benefit to 'Members indlviduallv also is 
great The Club Houses of tlie rcderatlon all 
over the world arc open to them Lqiiallv so 
ate all Scholarsliips and Fellow sill ps offered hj 
the Federation 


lliiring 1929 thtso 1 ist have included fecliolar 
■'hips from Grcit Hntain and America wliich 
gave free tuition, hoard and residence at 
cert lit! Col'egcs to students for a decree rcsi 
dentiai scholarsliips at ( rosbv II ill vnlinblp 
I cllowsliips and Frizes offered chiellv for 'Mcd'ca, 
orSclentlilc research bv Australia and Amcnev 


A special scliolar'hip was offered in 1020 
I bv Barnard College, Columbia linivcrsitv , to 
under graduates from India 

Membership is open to W omen Gnduates of 
nnv Onivenitv tlirough the Unit representing 
that Univcrsitv Colonial Gnduates are it 
pre-ent attaclied to the British Unit Flic 
Boinlnv Fri'-idencv Woiiitn Gruluates’ I nion 
olfer- mcmbor-hip to a graduate of am rico^ 
ni'cl Lnivcr'itv in tlic wlioie worid 


Sulxcriplwiis — lath Unit pavs caintition at 
'S IS per head 


Tlic 1 cdcration has Brandies in Bomhav 
Biliorc, M iilris, Kodnil, inal Fieh Brandi 
his Its local (ommitfcc But is i whole 
tlicl cderitlon isiindii a Central CommittcL with 
11c idqnarlers at C ilcntt i for tlic v car- iq2s and 
1020 Headquarters arc it I'omhav froinlOiO 


Of I in Bi \nir=, Cisrevi, Cnvivnrrir 
/’rtuddif Br JIutliulaK'-hmi Bi ddi vt ii , c m 
lOOVT, Bl I'J I ST NTVTIV] S 


Boinlia^ 

Punj il) 

■Mad ns 
Kod likaiial 


Air- Moore 
Miss I Baptist 
Mrs Skemp 
Aliss Tosoph 
Airs C AfoCIalland 


Jloiiornn/ Gcncrnl ^fcnlarif Airs Dot tor, 
Ilirji Mansions, Gownlm 1 ank Bond, Bomhav G 

Vpplications for mcmborshiii should lie midc 
to tile Hoiionrv Gciienl Secret irv who will 
forward tlic s mie to tlie I ocil secret irv to v.liose 
Unit it 111 IV appertain 

7/oh Catcrnl Nccrdnr;/ Mrs Gulhinu J B 
Doctor, 1 cdcration of Universitv AAomcn in 
India 


AssocIATIO^ 01 Coitjmhia Umvi psitx Atpsim in iNDiv — This is an oigani/afion conceived 
fni ^*1 1 Borvicc and fciiowsliip all Columbia alumni vvlio mav he ipsidcnt in India It was 
Vp, V ^^31, and is a constituent member of tlic Alumni I'cderation of Columbia Universitv, 
Tn 1 ^ There are more than liftv sucli Columbia AsEociatioiis including one in 

nonaon. Fans, Aladrid and Berlin 'ilic India Association his its Ucadquaiters in Bomhav 

of the Associaho7i’ Dr Jal Daslur C Favrj, vi \ , rli P , 03, Fodd"r Boad, Afalabar 
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Rotary xn India 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


EOTMiY lY 'MIDBM AS! \ 

1!T filOX 

II Vnnut At 151. Tl’, llononrv 

Coinmi'^Hloiur, Mulillo VM i Ilc^ioii, A AI (' 

M 0 ()cIioii‘-e Ilond, ]5c]nl)n\ 

lA'Dl \ 


SITl \1J S SI nil MI M 

Sl\( U’OiU (lOlO) Pn<:ti! nl M Mhn 1 Ion 
1 ‘>q Hon krm AT i] ir 1 ]'< St \nilr(V 
Sdiool I \('r\ Mtiliu tH\ tt 1 pin, Vddlilli 
Hotel 

I’ISANG (lOSO) Prru'/.ril Dr K Aid \ri(f 
// Tfoit Seer, tori' c Dr S r n^iin A 

0 Al iiiiid Iddrf-'. ( <1 lU dili Olliit I’lmiii; 

1 icn riic<-d i\ If I p m 1 A () llotd 


Ajikitsaj (1933) Prciidont V, Jlober'.on J’a%lor, 
Jlon Srev H AIw \tniidcll, Oi, 'J lie AIMl, 
AmrifsTr 2nd end 4th 1 ue-'dii « of cndi month, 
it 8 30 pin , from the ISth Odoher to 11th 
Vpnl it 8 p in fioin the l'>th \pril to 11th 
October I he Amnt'i'ir Hotel 

Bonn VI (1929) Preii'toiit S 1 HochriN Hon 
T tec Pn^idcnl — H M Bmnt, Hon 

ScciflfDtr't — h G lliglninaiid \lhcrtUi\- 
inond Even Jiiesdiv, 1 89 p in , J nj Afnlml 
Hotel 

f'lT<CDTrv(1919) Pnriihiil A 1! 11 dd Hon 

Sren C ll irrcn lioidton Stephen Hoii'ir, 
llilliousiio Sipiirt Even JnoidTV 1 50 p in , 
Great Labtorn Hotel 

KAKACIII (1933) Pr^dihnt Sir Alonf ntii He J* 
Alehb, Cl, r 15 1 C'i\ton Hoiko hiitdierv 
Hoad lion Srey HitiniB Jvahji.Bn it-Jan, 
Siinnv Side Uoad Even tot ind 5rd Sitnrdaj 
1 15 p in The Central Hotel 

Laiioi r (1927) Pre”niltnl f> J II iinilton 
Hardins C T 1 , 1 1’ Hon hcoi JI 1 
Bnatoni)!, 6 Hiirh Coiiit ( hamher^ 1 \er\ 
I'lidav, 8 30 p in , Kcdoii s Hotel 


AIaduvs (1929) Prc’iidcnl B 1) Btchinond 
Hon keel) C Bajagopiilaclnri Ardhn 
45, Spur TanE Bond, rttmori Miulrib I aer\ 
lTida>, 1-30 p in , GvmUnna thih 

BE BAEV 

Bangoon (1929) President Co\ C do AI AUll 
borne Hon Secy C P AVilton, A icnum 
Oil Co , 581, Alerelnnt Street 7/ Hon Sicy 
8 1 Sadasn an, 644, Alcrchant street I ven 
Tuesdaj, 1pm, Stnnd Hotel 


IIIAIETAITO (1929) President u Than Tin, B A 
BCS Depntv Comniibbioner, Thavotinao’ 
Hon Secy U Ion, Socretniy, District Conned 
Thaj etinv o Ev erv Satnrdaj at 5 n in ’ 
Botarv Club House ■* ’ 

CEYI OB 


lEDEB \ I1 D AIM \1 spAJEs 

ICcviV LtMril (19 ’0) PreudntI Afr I D 
Butler Hon ‘'iry Mr I I) f. umn in~, AI ( S 
1’ O Bo\ 203 Kinlv I utninir 1 \ ir\ Wed 
nc-da\ nf 1 pin Hotd AHji-tk 

Sllir'IPAA (1929) Pr. cidrn' Air H P Br\-on 
Mnlav.in (i\d Se]-\), ( )/„)( Jt ,Srerrtori<* 

Air S S Cliih anav a„ain e o f li irtf rtd Bank 
Sereinban, 1 AI s nnd Dr 1 ii Eni Hoe 
Iiitcrimtion il Dl-ppiK in 1 irdi Boad srr 
cinbin Closdl Abdin-’ Et 3 hiir-d i\ of rich 
inontli at 7 ]> in Oprn A'letlntr !rd Dnir-dav 
of eaeli moiitli, at s ji in , J he B( -t Hoii-i, 
Serenihan 

Kl vsr v\D f o\«T (1929) Prr^id nl Goh Ifodi 
Hunt TP Hon Srri; C I H 1 owi , S( erf t ir' , 
S\nitar\ Board Klanc J AI s Ivtrv 'Ine-- 
dn\ at A p in , ( liinese Alerdi mts f hih, Bl inu 

J\A V 

Bvnpoino Preiidinl In" D A\ S]nrnnA 
Hon Secy T \ ( de kixk \ \u leeuwtn 
Biomvstmt 30 Bindociuj Everv ihur''dii\ 
at 8 p in Societcit Com ordi i 

DiokJVKVITV President It V \ f \s=il 
b< rps Class — Bailroad rf|iiipnirnt (Car 

rcbnildiiiK) iddnss,] Peiitok, Djoljalirti, 
All ‘'rrrrlury 1 C I t otr a an dcr 

c vet das'- — Apricnlturc (Pdiicational e\tcn 
Hon) Jddris'! 33 Gondoko' 'oem in, Djol 
jalmrta IT L I Soiieto!t“ de A trctniKhiB 
Eaerv End at at S p in 

Af VIANG (1930) Piaident Prof Dr \ I ther 
Hon Secy J. S V Af von Bonier Everj 
W ednesdav , S p in , Cluh Cnncordn 

SorrvnvYV (1930) Pristd,nl 3 h \ van der 
Laan Hon Scry K K T I Stiininetr (AI 
BICE) Everv I hiirsd i\ , 8 p in , Oi nice 
Hotel, Soerahav a 

SUMA PB V 

AItdvn (1030) PrcMdent Dr T AA Wolff 
Hon Secy G G Alntthicii Afedan L\er\ l=t 
and 3id Jlondav of the month at 8 p 111 , Grand 
Hotel, Alcd 111 

^’BUITLB/OBG 


CoiOAiBO (1929) President A Gammon, Haj lev 
A Kennv , Colomho Hon Secy B A Haines 
P O Bon Ko 88 Colomho Everj Phursdav’ 
1 p m , The Grand Oriental Hotel 


BniTENZorG Pie^ndent Dr P van Hulblim 
Secretary Dr T G J A Afaas, van Imlioff- 
neg 16, Buifcnyorg chib, Thnirdav , 7 30 p m 
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Tile Church of England in India became on 
JIarch 1, 1930, a 'elf-govemmg branch of the 
Anglican Communion Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury This legal 
bond was severed by the passmg of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although 
as it states in the Pieamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire " to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity ” 


Bike all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Bahore Rangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Cliota Nagpur, Bucknow, Tinneaelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Domakal, Assam and Nasik 
those the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930 Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in aU matters of faith and order, 
hht they rule m coniunction ivith a sastem 
01 Councils which has been framed so as to 
gi'e the greatest possible amount of represen 
ration to the whole body of the faithful The 
mundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
comenor and chairman Eaer^ baptised, 
confirmed member of the Church residing 
m the pirocliial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
wie Church, is a member of tlie Parochial Council 
01 the ecclesiastical area m w hicli he resides 
and IS called a Qualified Elector 


Aboce the Parochial Councils come the 
Uloccsan Councils All Priests holding the 
nis nop s license are members of the Diocesan 
^ I^av Representatii es 

■p-irnM Qualified Electors of every 

minlf 1 , Council The Diocesan Councils 
thft I purelv domestic matters and have 
petitioning theJGeneral Council 
iiiTrL?”^ subject of wider importance which 
01 S*' number 

on ti,n lavTnen to be their representatives 
hclfi Council General Councils arc 

at Piiil.ii everv three vears and usuallv 

Bisbni,™ n consist of three ‘ Houses, 

Bhhon^’i,^^''^^® Baymen BiV cry Diocesan 

The otiJl** in the House of Bishops 

renre nn+ni ° Solises are lormed b> the elected 
three Diocesan Councils The 

iousca usuallj sit and vote together 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opmions A “Canon” 
of the Church is a Resolution passed w itli 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of th 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Canon 

Every priest before being licensed to W'ork 
in the Church of India, Burma and Cejlon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment — At 

the time of the passmg of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Eree Churches The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed bv the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the lecommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service Although thej form a definite Depart- 
ment of Gov ernment they are not subject to the 
orders of anvone save their owm ecclesiastical 
superiors The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments The Anglican chaplains are 
alwa>s chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma andCejIon during their 
residence in India and liav e full rights of repre 
sentation in the Councils of the Church Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prajer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknew lodged in the Constitution of the Church 
but IS also safeguarded by clauses m the Indian 
Church Act 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Jfadras, Bombav 
•Bahore, Bucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur 
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Before 1030 they formed pirt of the Bstahllsh 
ment One of the difliculties which the Church 
is facing IS that the Government Bloch Grant 
is not large enougli to proi ide for ali the needs 
of these bisliops In consequence tlio Church 
is strugglmg to raise Diocesan Lndonment 
Funds to make up deficits hlorc serious 
stiil, however, is the situation brouglit about 
bv the action of Goaernment in 192-f, nhen 
in pursuance of a general polic\ of econom\ 
necessitated by post var conditions it cut down 
the number of its chapiains b> sivtj Phis 
set the dioceses a a ery difficult task It became 
necessary suddenly to protido the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
tlie upkeep of the cliiirches oi man> cml 
stations previouslv maint lined bj Got ernment 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Gotern 
ment agreed to help for a period of set cn \ cars 
by means of a tcry generous Block Grant 
The question of the n duction of tills grant 
IS now under consideration It the grant is 
considerablv reduced the situation in most 
dioceses uill bo very serious Litlier the 
Church must raise and dev ote to its Luropcan 
uorkagieatlj increased sum of monev or minj 
of the churches in up country stations uill 
have to be closed The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo Indian and Domiciled community 
uhieh on account of ‘ Indnnisation ” is less 
able than ever to carrv the burden uhich it 
seems must inevitably bo laid upon it The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this communitj and of obtain- 
ing priests to uork for it becomes greater jcir 
by year Nevertheless the Domiciled Com 
munitv is tiie backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through this community that the 
conversion of India must come 

The Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lack of real support 
from home The education of its cliildrcn 
Is very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a few 
institutions such as the La Martmiere 
Schools, on a non-deuominatlonal basis 

but they are exceptional In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
gratis as vyell as orphanages, for the education 
of Fmropeans and Anglo Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
pnerosity In this respect Her schools are to 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire , and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho 
lists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill stations The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this I'eld, particn 
Jorly by the admirable institution for destitute 
mildren at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants in- 
aid from Government and are reguJariv In 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various nrovinces Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there Is no 
“religious difficultv” In the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian eommunities 


Christian Missions 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was tlio first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so ceiled Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life Except in its in- 
fancy this Cburcli (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided Into 
four communions) Ins displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times 
{ IVcstcm Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy tliroughout their sphere of 
Influence, Goa being the mctropolftical see of 
the Indies St I rancis Xavier, a Spaniard bv 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris 
tlan propaganda His almost super-human 
real was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire It 
Is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda m the 17th centurv that the 
Papacy ones its large and powerful following 
In India to-day The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-1021 
The total of ‘ Syrian” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Svrian liturgy, 
arc of the Roman obedience) is 316,000, as 
against 397,000 in 1901 Protestant Chris 
t-ans (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,030,000, an increase ol 
517 000 since 1911 Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now ciose on five millions In fact it pro 
oably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
dijring the prevmub decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum 

The Protestant Cliurchcs made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813 They 
have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris 
tmn missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
13 the missionary school and college The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country 
According to the 1923 Ilrport of the Nattonal 
Christian Council for India thev are tcachin" 
420,255 children m 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situatiSl in villages The majority 
^43,89a) of children in these schools are non- 
Uinstians The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,303 female pupils There arc 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containmc 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students Of 
Hiese as many as 14,148 are non tOiristians 
r rom the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Cliristian faith 'i ho 
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statpsman and the publicist are cliieflj inter 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspice® 
are the Madras Christian College , the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Wilson College, Bombay , 
the Formm College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges — the Women’s Clinstian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn Collece at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana The Koman Catholics hai e a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great col'egcs 
preparing students for University degree® 
But the proportion of Clinstian students in 
their institutions is vmry much iarger than 
in those of tiie Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Homan 
Catholics IS probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but compared with 
Hindus and Maliomcdans it is conspicuoiish 
Iilghc The Homan Catholics have some 
“1, 000 clemontarv schools in nhuh 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction 
In iniddic and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versitv colleges about 5,000 students of bo<li 
sexes. These figures, however, include a laigc 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
arc an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread r<>sults. Is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries conOned themselvc® 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
cational activity 'The famine threw crowd® 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfled with 
one Hod of organisation or method A grqaf 
stlmuiiiB Was also given to medical mission® 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field and leper a®vlum® 
'l‘™ost a monopoly of Christian raissionarv 
effort In 1011 the total number of medical 
mi'slonarlcs working under Protestant socie- 
rt "ii women the 

of the former being also ordained 
lu religion There are 184 industrial 

institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crorts arc taught, ranging from agriculture to 
Dpe Writing In this department the Salva 
prominent place , and the 
i,no Government in their mr'thod® 

shown bv their being officiallv 
ntmsfed with the difficult work of winning 
rj-Yj criminal tribes to a life of industrv 

3? effect of jll tint philanthropic 

y" Under mi®®ionarv auspices has been 
I*' bus awakened the ®ocial 
''•''uue of the non Christian public, and 
'IS " -The Servants of India” 
i uii®'ion to the Depressed Clas'C® 
1 V’*" outward and vl=iblc ®lgn of 

the pliilanthropic spirit far 
oprratlors Cliristian misslouarv 

vtrv manv vears Indian I 
* ins have shown that tlicv felt much ' 


more acutely tlian Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divnsions of Christen- 
dom These divisions arc due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and m the political conflicts 
of tic sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India liad no 
part Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians whicli have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts For them the great divid- 
ing line 18 that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu Standing before a back- 
I ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
, fundamental unity in Christ Compared with the 
' greatness of the gulf which separates Clinstian 
' from non-Chnstian, the differences of ‘ ‘ con- 
. fession ” and ’‘order” which separate Chris- 
1 tian from Clinstian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
' over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India 
In South India it has already resulted m the 
\ formation of the South India United Church, 

I which is a group union of five of the principal 
I Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
I arc in communion individually with all, or 
I almost ail, the other Protestant bodies at work 
, in India the Union may bo regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union The S I U C is at present 
I negotiating with the Anglican Church If 
I as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
I all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
I the Homan Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical This will mean that a 
real National Indian Church will come into 
being Altliough it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development cliarac- 
teristio of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Histone 
Episcopate, it will be hnked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church 

Anglican Missionary Societies 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven diilerent missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provmces and Rajputana The 
names are in order of seniority Mork was 
b< gun in what are now called the United Pro 
Vinces in 1813, m Bombay’ in 1820, m the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore, but it also has important 
medical missions, especiallv on the N -V Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary’, Middle 
and High standards 'The Church of Fngland 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
CMS controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladles The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C M S in India and Ceylon 
is ICO, European lav men 30 and European lay- 
womcn 258 Tlic Societv claims a Christian 
communitv of 2,21,339 of whom 63,035 are 
vdult communicants 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel - 
Statistics of the work of this Socictv are not 
n®llv a®ccrtaincd as much of it 1 ® done through 
D' 0 cc®an institution®, which, while financed and 
iu manv ca®e= manned bv tlic SPG, arc 
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cntirch controlled bv the Diocesan authorities population At Poona the Soeietj co-operate 
Ihe best known of the SPG missions is that with the WnnUp-e Sisters and in Bomba\ with 
at Delhi, commonly called the CambndRC the All Saints’ Sisters Other Anglican sister 
Mission to Delhi, cnrrjiiig on educational work hood» represented in India arc the Clewei 
at St Stephen’s College and School Vt the Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
College there are about 200 htudents undet (Kilburn) at Alndras The St Hilda’s Deacon 

instruction, and at the High School 800 ihe Cases’ Association of Lahore carries an important 
College hostels accommodalt 100 students educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in community) in the Punjab Tim mi‘==lon of 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in the Scottish Hpiscopnl Church at liagpur, the 
' several parts of South India, especially in Dublin UnivcrtiU Mmsion at Haranbagh, and 
the Diocese of I innci elh Sladiiri I hi S 1’ G the Mioaion of the Church of Ungland In Canada 
also maintiins an important Criminil lnbc= working at Kancra and Palampur (Punjab) 
Settlement at Hnhli, in tlu Bombas Carnatic should nlso be mentioned under tlie head of 
There arc 110,000 Indian tiinstians under tlic ,Vngl'cnn Missions 


aegis of the SPG 90 ord lined Lnropoin 
missionaries and OS Lnropcan I ida workers j 

Other Anglican Societies — The Oxford j 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal llicre arc 11 nii'sion 
priests of this bociety, and 10 Sisters In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addro«ses it'solf to the educated 
classes in Bengil and isstiis a periodical called 
Epiphany, \ Inch is Icnown all o\er India 

The Soclct^ of St John the Eaangolist (com* 
manh known as the Cowlev rathcrs)has house' 
at Bombas and Poona, and small stations in Mic 
Bombay Konkan In Bombas its nii'sionar' ( 
work centres upon the Cliurcli of Holv Cross | 
Umarlthadi, where there is a school and a] 
dispensary The Christians are clncilx drawn 
from the very poorest classes of tlio Bombav] 


An interesting development has latclv taken 
place in the Anglican communion In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Bcliglous com 
munitv called the Clirista Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ The aim of 
Its members is to enable Indians and Liiropcans 
to live fogetber a common life ba'cd upon the 
three fold vows of povertv, cha'tltv and obcdl 
ence and bv living together to develop the Peh 
gions life along lines pecnharlv suited to India 
Indians appreciate fnllv the v due of " rcnuncia 
tion" 'The Sangh hopes to commend Clirls 
tianity to India bv presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism The first 
Ashram of tlie Brotlierliood was consecrated by 
Dr Palmer Bishop of Bombav , in 1928 It is 
situated in Poona and it conf lined at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom C were 
Indians and 7 Europeans Itsliows every sign 
of life and growth 




Bengal Ecclesiastical Department 

IVestcott, Jfost Bov los', no lord Bishop of Calcntf i ind Metropolitan of 

Indn 


Si xior Ciivri vixs 


Grimes, Ten blc Cecil John 

Birch, ilev Canon Ormonde M instankv vi c 

Tlionison, Bov Thomas Albert 
IVilliams Bev Henrv 1 rank riilford, Ji \ 
Wilkinson Bev Ernest Boland vi v 
Lee Bev Pcicv' Lrskino, m \ 

Young Bev Ernest Joseph u \ 

McKenzie Lev Donald Stewart, vi i 
Higlnni, Bev Philip vi v 
Pearson, Bev Cyril Greenwood, vi v 


I 

Irchdeacoii of Calcutta 

Clnplun, St Johns Chiirih Calcutta Al-o 
Olhciafing Vrchdcacon of Cilcutta 
(On leav c ) 

Chaplain Barrackpnr 
(On leave ) 

Chaplain, St Stephen’s Kidikrpoic 

Chaplain, Darjeeling 

Metropolitan s Chaplain 

Clnplam Shillong Assam 

Senior Chaplain, bt Paul s Cdbcdral, Calcutta 


7 Junior Chaplains 


CHritcii or ScoTLvxD 


Dodd Ihe Bev George Edward, vi v , u ii t p 

HOI , 1 , 

Lci Ihe Bev Bobert Ewing vi t , b r> Ji 

McLcllan, Ihe Bev Dune in Tait Hutchison 
vr V 


Presidenev Seiiyyi Chaplain. Chnrch of Scotlanu, 
Bengal (On leave) 

Oiriciatiiig Presidenev Senior Chaplain Church 
of Scotland Bengal and Senior Chaplain, 
St Andrew s Church Calcutta 
bMond Chaplain, St Andrew s Church, 
Calcutta 


CHUrcH 01 Bome 

Pcrier, The Most Bev Dr rerdiiiaiid, s j 
Brvan, Bev Leo, s J 


Archbishop Calcutta 
Chaplain, Ahpore Central Jail 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department 

Aclind, The Bight Bev BichirJ Dyke, 3t \ Lord Bishop of Bombay 

■Martindale, Yen Henrv, 3r 4 Archdeacon 

Arthur Patrick Lilhe Bcgistrar of the Diocese 

Eastley, C if Ditto (Officiating ) 


SENior Chvpluns 


Harvey, Bei Canon George Frederick, ir A 
Mason, Bev Charles Douglas Thomas, it \ , 
A K c 

Dart, Bev Canon John Lovering Campbell, at a 
W ormald, Bev Bobert Leonard, Ji a , ir B E 
Ashley Broivn, Bev W , L T H 


Dossetor, Bev F E , 31 A 
Fortescue, Bev C F , L T H (Dur ) 
Seaman, Ee\ Alfred Jonathan, 31 A 


Senior Presidency Chaplain (On leavm ) 

(On lea\ e ) 

Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay (Onleav'e ) 
Chaplain of Belgaum (On leav e ) 

Chaplain of St Mary s, Poona Odiciating 
Archdeacon of Bombay (in addition) and 
Chaplain of Mahableshuar (in addition ) 
Chaplain of Deolali 
Senior Presidencj Chaplain Comp 
Chaplain of Ahmedabad 


6 Junior Chaplains 
Chaplains on Ppobation 


Stansfield, Bev H B 


Chaplain of Ghorpuri 


FlEID SEPAICF POST 

mi 

CnUPCH or SCOTLAND 
Chaplains 

MacKenrie, Bev D F , 3i A Senior Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church, Bomba j 

Presidencj Senior Chaplain 

Bennie, Bev J Y , 3r a , b d , d eitt Cliaplam, St Andrew’s Church, Karachi 


Chaplain of thf Chhpoh or Bomf 
lima. The Jfost Bev Dr Joaclum B Presidency 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department 


Higham, The Bev Phillip, vi a 
Mathou, 'The Bev F W 
Waite, The Bev A , b a 
Wyld, The Bev F , b a 


Chaplains 

Shillong 
Lakhimpur 
(, Silchar 
Sibsagar 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department 

Chaplains 

Halhday, Bev S Chaplain of Bankipore 

Tilncy Bassett, Bev H F E Chaplain, Dmapore 


Perfect, Ee\ H 
Beaslej , Bev J S 
Pthelrcd Judah Bev 
Daimcej , Be\ K E D 
Molonj,BeA A C B 


Addition al Clepgt 
Bhagalpur 

Monghyr and Jamalpur 
Muzaff irpur and Darbhanga 
Banchi 

Cuttack (visiting) 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department 

Tubbs, The Bight Beverend Korman Henrj , Bishop of Bangoon 
31 A , D D 

Semop Chaplains 


Vnder^n, The Ven’ble Nicol Keith 

i , ' Wilham Bobert, c i E , 0 b E 
iiuirsueld, Bov Gerald Arthur Bichard 
Dclahay, Bev AYillnm 
Lee. Bev Arthur Oldfield Korns 


Archdeacon, Bangoon and Bishop s Commiss-’rj 
(On leave ) 

Chaplain, Mandalaj 
Chaplain, Bangoon Cantonment 
Chaplain, Maj'mj o 


Stev onson, Bo\ (j E 


Jhmop Chaplains 

Chaplain, IMingaladon Cantonment 
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Wooil, TliP Bmlit llc\ 

0 B 1 

Roberts, llio Vcn’ble Artliui licUon 
Stirtin, Bov Rrcdenek 'Willinni m \ 
Daj, Bc^ Rcl\\'inl Eh1Ii\, m \ 

Vt 'iimington, Rc\ Giij Ml 

StreitflUd, Bei S I , i> i 
Sanders, Be^ Harold Mirtin it l 
HastMick, Bel Bom land ii \ 
Wjlbanis, Boa 1’ b \ 

Gash Bci I J 
Hebor Clare Rci 


I ord ]51sbop of Xngpnr 

(On Icaie, prepiriton to ntireinent ) 
^rtlidcaton, B igjnir 
Cheprata, U I’ 

Garrison, Clnplain, Tiibbulporc 
(On lca\c ) 
f entral India, AriioM 
(On loaie) 

B isirab"d 
K iin])tce 

f irrison Cbaplain, Tnbbnlpore 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department 

Alc\, M \ , r H n , P P , 


Madras ecclesiastical Department 


CiiMCii or l>Nai,\NP 

■Waller, Right Boa crend Bdnard Horn Mans I ord Bishop of Afadris 
field, D fi 

Crichton Re\ "Walter Richard Archdeacon 


Srsior CnipiAiNS 


Edmonds, Rei Canon Herbert Tames, ir i 

M heeler, Eea Charles Lrncst Ruapehu 

Langdale Smith, Bei Richard MarmadiiKp, n i 

Trench, Rea Albert Charles, ai 0 

Gaul, Rea A C 

Goldman, Rea A T 

Hayoiard, Rea IT G 

G Turn 
Cuurcn 


Tiinlor Chapinin, Madras (On Iea\ c ) 
Chaplain of Trininlghcrra 
Chnphui, St Thomas' Mount 
Chaplain, Holj Trinita Church, Banealorc 
Chaplain, Ootacamund 
Chaplain (Onlcaae) 

Senior Ciiaplain, St George s Cathedral 
)r Chaplains 
or Soon v^D 


McLean, Rea L 
Short, Rea G D 


Prcsidencj Senior Chaplain, Madras 
Chaplain, St Andreu s Church, Bangalore 


Vacant 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department 

SFMOn CF^V^LU^ 


Stiip, Rea E A K , ar a 
Claydon, Rea E , ai \ 
Nicliol’, Rea E M 
Bartels, Rea’ R C 
Salisbury, Rev Dr 
Dea’hn, Rea T S 
Rose, Rea T P 


JUMor CHAPL«^S 1 

Chaplain of Kohat 
Chaplain of Abbottabad 
Chaplain of Peshawar 
Chaplain, Razmak CWaziristan) 
Chaplain of Hoavshera 
Chaplain of Risalpur 
Assistant Chaplain of Peshaaa ar 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department 


C irden, The A cn'ble Hcurj C^a^ cn, M \ 

Kerr, Her George Heurv Bruce, 'M ^ (Durh un) 
England, Ee\ Canon Herbert George, it v 
(Durham) 

'\IcKeh le, Bei Kobert 1 ritr Stanlej , M t , i) u 
( 0 \on ) 

Lister, Eev Canon T G , it \ 

Tambhng, Eoi F G H 

Marshall, Kei K orman Edirj n, it A 

Storrs Fo\, Eei E A 

Gome, Kev L M , TH l 

Johnston, Bev Canon G E , it v 

Dei enish, Kei B C S , B A 

Bennison, Bei Enc David Bobert, B t 

Jones, Bev G W , B a 

Aicholl, Bei E il , it A , it C 

Mackenzie, Bev D S , it v 

Morgan, Bei B 1 , 11 V 

El ers, Bev Bei M S , it A , it C 

Deilin, Bei T S , it A 

Salisburj, Bei Mark, li- n 


Vrchdeacon of Lahore Bishop’s Commissar}'; 

(On Icaic ) 

(On leaie ) 

(On Icai e ) 

(On le 11 0 ) 

Ambala 

Hydcribad, Sind 
Ambala (Assistant) 

Murrec 
Ken Delbi 
Kaiacbi 
(On Icaie ) 

JuUundur 

Mest Bidge, Baiialpindi 
Pcsliaii ar 

Sen ing under G I as Metropolitan Cliapl lui 

bialkot 

Quetta 

Risalpur 

Non «hera 

Karachi (Assistint) 


waterbury, Bei E G , L an , B u 

30 Junior Chaplains 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department 

Saunders, The Bight Bov Clniles John Godfrey, Bishop of Luckiioii, Headquarters, \llahabad 
It A 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sidney Alfred, M 1 Archdeacon of Lucknon , Headquarters, Naim 

Tal 

Westmacott, B , V u , Bar at Laii Begistrir of the Diocese 0 Iiickiioii, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta 


SEUIon ClUPBUNS 


Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, it a 

Cohu, The Bev Canon Clifford John, 11 v 

Talbot, The Bev Alfred Dixon 

Dunlop, The Bev Canon Douglas Lyall Chandles, 

Maynard, The Bev Bertram Martin, a n C 
Broughton, The Bev Arthur Hardii icke, it a 
B igg, The Bev Arthur Cecil Pietrom, it a 
Hare, The Bev Arthui Neville JB A 
Patrick, The Bev Alexander, B a 
Porter, The Bev John 
Dougins, The Bev Percy Sholto, 3 t a 
Southern, The Bev Gerald Holte Bracebridge, 

It A 

Luckman, The Bev Sydnei , B a 
Burn, The Bev John Humphrey b a 


Naim Tal 

Banikhet (Almoi i) 

(On leave, preparatory to retirement) 
(On leave, preparator} to retirement) 

(On leav e, preparator} to retirement) 
Dehra Dun 
Lucknow (Cantt ) 

(On leal e ) 

Jliansi 
(On leal e ) 

Ev'zabad 

Allrhabad Garrison 
Agra 

Gavvnpore 


S Junior Chaplains 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


\\ ith regard to uuinbPts, ttio Cat/ioJif Btreftorj/ of Iwha gnosthc tollowlnt, tables - 


1011 

1921 

1931 

^ hrituh India and Indian j 

states — n-i , iiUfv I 

(«) Latin Bite 

,b) Svrnt Bites m 0 

2 J'lenUi India on/’iie 

1 

i 1,8 j1,40S 

440 48S 

2 1,480 
-88,711 

2,104,918 
519,081 
-a, 192 
3-0,000 

“ Tot if India 2,301,310 1 2,6C«,117 

i rev ion 1 _ 

3,007,081 

301,991 

1 otal. India and Coy Ion 2,C2{500 2,970,10’ 

3,102,074 


NOTr (1) — Inl8G0 t lit total for India and Cci Ion w 11,1,170,851 In IBS'! it had risen to 1,010,205 
and in 1900 to 2,201,07-1 

Noix i2) -In 1800 there sere 1,501 iirlests In 1021 there wore 3 150 In 1931 there were 


3,025 

The Catholic comiminltj as thus tainting is 
composetl of the (ollovping clcmeuts — 

(1) The ‘ Sjrlan’ Christiana of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
convert’d bi the Apostle St Thomas 
Thej avere brought imder allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1509, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vioar Apoatohes Ihev 
are at nr^ent lulcd by an Archbishop 
and three stfllcagan Bishops of their own 
Svriao rite 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese raissionaric' 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the penmsiila 
and up the west coast, Cej Ion, Bengal, etc 

(S) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism end 
Animism m recent mission centres 

(5) Becent converts from the Jacnbitc com 
mumty in Malabar, of which 2 Bishop":, 50 
priests and Some 10,000 laity haie been 
“ united ’ to the Catholic Church 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500 continued lor about 200 jears, after 
which it began to decline To meet tins 
decline Iresh missionaries were sent out bj 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till ba 
the middle of the 19th centurj the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
olergj Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
If manv parts between the Portuguese clerga 
of the “ Padroado ’ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergj This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
bj the Agreement of 1928, abolishing '■ double 
jurisdiction ) At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
whloh after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecelesiastical Affairs — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some ev'^ension into British terri- 
torvl with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mjiapore (both in British territorv) 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches — 

The archbishopric of 1 rn ikulam, with Suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry. Kottajam 
and Trichur 

i'he arclibishopiic of Triv indniin, with suffra 
gin bishopric of Tiruvclla 

Under the Sacred Congreg ition of Propaganda 
Fide — 

The archbishopno of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmero 
The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
rnchinopolj and luticonn 
The archbisbojinc of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Bauchi, Eacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnngar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
t Prefectures Apostolic of Assam and 
Sikkim 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hcllorc, Hv'derabad, Vizaga 
pat iro and Nagpur, the Prefecture Apostolic 
of Jubbulpore, and the Missions oi Cuttack 
and Bellarj 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
yvith suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca 

The trclibishopnc of Simla, yvith suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture-Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram 

The archbishopcic of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Handy, Qalle, Jaffna 
and Trmcomalee 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity ars either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Itaban bv nationality They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body of secuLir clergy mostly Indian, etc , 





The Chuich 


nuitilitriiit, ibout 2,200, md prol> i 
nbU about 2,000 nuns Ibc first worK of' 
Ibr clcrRv is inroclibl inlnislr ition to CTistinp | 
('lirlsll'in'', including railwaN people and j 
llrlti'b troops Sccuncl comes cdiic ition, u Inch 
Is not conllncd to their own people, their 
fcbool= tnlnu (reguented by large nuiubtrs ' 
of lliiulu", M ihoniedans, Parsia, etc Among 
the most Imporlant institutions arc St \avicr p 
College, Calcutta, St Peter b College, \gra, St 
Vnskr s Collegi.fJombaj, St Jo'epb’s College, 
rrlchlnopoh, St \Io\ plus College, "vtang tlorc, 
lovola College, Madras, tcacliing uniter it\ 
cour-ts , besidts a large number of higli 
hools and element irt Eobcols ibc cdue i- 
tion of girls is supplied for bv numerous 
eoincnl fchoolsuorK ‘ 
gallons of nuns to ' 
iiagfs and otlier 

Tin total number under education amounted, 
in ll'Of to 143,051 bo>s and 73 t04 girN, 
littr figures being unatallablc Aa to 
mlssionarj work proper, the countij 
entered ultli nunicroiis modern mission ' 
ri litres, among which those in the Punjab, 
thola Nagpur, KrLsliiiagar, Gujerat, the Aii 
incdnagardlstrlct and tbcTclugu coasts ma> 


THE CHURCH 


b' me.ilioiiea <1 oil I uticular on all j uilll^ 
will be found in tlie C itbolic Dircctort nlrt idt 
quoted ) Tlio misoioa tork is limited foIci’ 
bv ‘■iiortago of iiicti and nioncj, t. Inch if 
fortlicomlng would gitt the m<aiis to an 
Indcllnite ettenslon TIk rcsoureus of tlic 
elergt after tile ortlin irt rliurcIicolUetiaii“ atic 
P 11 of a few militart and railw ij cli ijilaineks 
arc dented mdnlj from J>tiropc, tliaf la, 
trom tile collections of tfic Sreirti/ for Ih' I'ro- 
■poqatton oJlUt PaxUi and of tJit Iloh/ CfnM/ioxI, 
liclpcd out l)> pntate or other doiiitiotis 
F< cured from lionie bt the dllferent loc il mis 
sloiiaries In mission work the fatlwra count 
ns (iirollt d onl> tliO'i wlio are baptised nml 
pcr-i taring as Cliri-tlins, and no biidism, 
etccjit for infanta or at jiolnt of death, is 
administered except after careful bistructioii 
and probation 1 Ids, wliile keeping down tilt 
record, has the advantage of guaranttcing 
solid results 

riio noil See is repH'sented bt a 
Delcgite Apostolic of tlie last Indies wlio 
resides at Batignlort At present this post is 
oceUi'led bt the Most P,ct Vrclihishop Kierkelt, 
» D , appointed in 1 131 


or SCOTLAND 
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Aiiiirtw’s lIlRh bcliool, nntl liotli in Biinpalcrc 
ii'ul In Mntlri‘> the lociil conRrc„ itirn fiuiiport‘ 
the FclionI for poor chlldrrn The \irclleir 
Girls’ Bonriiiiig ninl lliph ‘'cliool Is under 
the esro of the Ivlrl -Session of St Andrew’s 
Church Simla Tlie now welllnovn St 
Andrew’s Colonial Ilonic- at K ilimt)onj:, 
neimal, thonph not directh part of the 
woru of the Church of Scotland, avert Initiated 
b\ and are hum: locilh inii>a:.Ld h\ ml'-'-inn- 
anc^ of that Cliurch Hie home'- cxikt for 
the bcntllt of tlie donncllcd I uropean Coin 
munita, and are doiiiR miRtnllctnt norl 
Ihcrt arc now thcntj cotfiRi'-, and ahont fion 
ciilldren in rc'-ldcnct further Inform itlon 
inaa lie found In “ I’tporla of tin Selii n ta of tlie 
Church of '^lOtland,' Blnckwood A bona *' Hit 
Chnrrii of Scotland 'icar fiooV ” and “The 
ITandhook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ccalon ’’ 

'ilioiieli tic former Clnirclu- of the Cnited 
free ( liurcli now In lens to the ( liurch of 
b(olland tlu\ n in dn fnltpiiid'iit of the c<-ta 
Idishmcnt rccopiil td In Covcmnicnt Tin a 
have oiih tlrci, purcU Li ropien toiicrcR itlona 
in India tvo in Calcuttv, a id one in Loinbaa 

Tlie Clinrch carries on Mlaaion work in seven 
dillcrcnt ircaa 'Jlica arc Ifciuil (Calcutta, 
Knlna and C hliisuri) , the b intal Tarfranaa, 
with Ilac afntions , Western India (Boinhu, 
I’oona and Alihag), Iladtrahad State (Jain", 


BAPTIST 


Tnr Birxisi Missiosai ^ Socilta or CtitrAi 
Jl’tTAlS — formed in 17'J2, lirg-lj tliroupli the 
fforts of Dr Win Circj, optriica innlnle in 
Bengal, Bihar atid OrB'a, the Unltid I’rOMnccs, 
the I’liiij ill end C<\lon flic f!"ptKt An in 
Mission and the Bible Translation boeicta hiac 
been muted with this Soiieta 'flu t-i iff of 
till milted 'Mi- ion in fndii and Ccalon numbers 
211 nii'Mon irie- and alioiil 1,070 Indian md 
Singhalese worl cr- Conni cti d with the boch ta 
are 317 Indnn and Singhalece Cliurcluv, 2'i't 
I’nmara Dia School-, 20 Middle iiid High 
Schools, ind 1 Theologicil iru. .ug (ollegi , 
ihe Clumh min her -hip at the do e of lOSl 
stood at 22,12S and llie Cliri-tiin comniunha 
at 00,311 Tlie membership during the jiast ten 
aears has intreased bj about oj per cent 
and the comraunit> b> 50 iicr cent In the 
same period Amongst tlie non easU people g’cat 
progress has been made In recent >car^, and 
III uia' of tbe CliiiTdies formed from aniong-t 
thc-o peoples ire self supporting 

Specnl work amoni st students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dace i, Cutt ick, Batna and Defln, 
aahere hostels have been creeled for tlu 
prosecution of tins form of work 

Educationai IVouK — ranges from Pnraata 
School to Colleges Scramporc College, the 
onlj College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Bojal Charter 
bv His Danish Jlajestv in 1827, conllrinct) 
by the British Goaomment m the Treaty of 
Durchase ot the Settlement of Scramporc in 


I’ltlul ind I’atblianl) ^^ldra^ (Madrn- 
[cita, Clungdefiut, brip nimbiidur and Con 
1 Jccai ram) , til' O ntral I’.-o' inc-s (’mgpur, 
'Phan lira, Wardha ar 1 Amraoll) Paj 
lpnl"ni, aalfif tli" tat' ulat aorl In 
•■titntftl ha fli< Unit'll I n '■bjf'rl'n Cfiirch 
In IbCO is now carried on from cICTen 
centres 
I 

, Ihc a.orl falls Intj thr"' main 'Jiai«ionj, 

' eaangdi tie, m'dirii, ami rih n-attonal Th" 

; Cliristlan eonitnunUa li i- 1 'n or. in!“'<l in 
{all the clil f r' Ida into eon r'Cdioiis widen 
! form par* n( the indi in Pn t>,t<nai Ciinrcli, 
and till' Cliiirdi is reel in^ to taee n inc.iasin, 
-Iiart in tli' worl of ‘a-in"‘!!sni Tinre an 
iiliKteen ■'Ir-Itn Ho pit I", aniorm nhlc’i ar: 

I four I art 11' ntia <(pdp,ej ■’iid '>t'>'hd IVomen't 
' Ho jiltal , In ■'lidrit Sa.pir, Ajmer, an! 

' lalji ir 1 rom the dia- of Di" In Calcitta 
and Wd on in Danii'aa tie athdon has glaen 
n jiromin'nt pi ic to t lucition It Ins manv 
••chools In all juris of s field and It has n!«o 
made a laT„t c intrilnil on to th' aio'k o' hv Ji"t 
Cl mention throu U (oir Clvti-tlan OoU ' 
Jhc fctOclMi < hiireh' Co!' „ , faDufti is 
aillliioan Hie addrii Chrdlan f/Olleg", 
’ aahich owes 'o much to t i wo-, of Dr William 
Alilltr, Is now tinder tl I diric'lon of n Board 
nprcrenting'-eatnl Ml ’loaarj feoc! tbi Othc- 
CoIIigt in Wll on Colt ^a, llombn, and UB 
lo|> Colli gc, ^ngllIlr 


SOCIETIES 


Itil'i, and plaecd ia 185j La the Colloc' 
council at the diH'O-il of the l!apll»t 
ill-i-io’iitra Sock i> lo htcomo " jiirt of !*• 
Ml-'ltmarj 1 ducnlloiial oji.r iti'jii*, in \rnnnd 
Ihtologa It avas atllll ittd In Is i7 to tin 
Kwla formed Calcutta Ciiiacr ila , rcorca 
id»(cl in 1(110 on the tines ot Its original foutida 
tlon a ith the nppoliitmeni of i qualithd Tlieo 
logical Stall on an Inter dLHomiiiatinnol basD 
for the granting of Iheologlcl Digtcts to 
qualified students ot all Cliurchea 

As thconia Ckillcgc III Ind! i grinting a Thco 
logical Degree a large numher of --ttidents are 
now -esident in tlie Coiicgc In Arts, tlie 
College prepirc^ for tlie Calcutta Arta Lxami 
nations Principal Uca C If C AngU', if a , 
n P 

lliurc is a atrnacidar institute ilso at 
Cuttack for the training of Indi in preaclicis 
uiU Bibk schools In sea oral centres 

Tlicrg are 0 or 10 purcla 1 ngllsh Baptl-t 
Churches couuecttd with the botUta, but 
I English sera ices ate earned on in raanj of the 
atations Jlcdiciii work connected with the 
' Socicta is carried on In 9 Hosplt aD, and 0 Dl-jicn 
-ancs Iwo large Pruning Presses for both 
I English and A tmacular aaork arc conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack The Secrctara of the 
] Mission Is the IL^a D Scott Wells, 44, Loaver 
j Circular Road, Calcutta 

The Headquarters ot the AlissJon arc at 
19, Purniaal Street, Holhorn, London Ihe 
total expenditure of the Societa for 1931 
amounted to £190,827 



Mtsstons 


The CANiDtAN Baptist Mission — W as com J sanes treated 1,249 in-patients and 24,147 out- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telusn | patients during the 3 ear Mission aiork is 
Country to the north of Madras, in the I earned out in 10 difteient languages 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam ^ ^ , r, . 

Districts There are 22 stations and 553 out- ^*^itrcr an'i Corrcspomhn;i Secretary M'«s 
station® with a staff of 104 missionaries including ^tanon G Burnhain, Gaiihati, Assam 

9 qualified physicians, and 1,379 Indian workers, ! . t, . „ 

with Gospel preaching In 1,536 villages Orga- 

nisedChurchej number 120, communicants 25,728 Area of o^ration Midna- 

and adherents 19,000 forthepast year Borty- j of Loner Bengal, Balasore district 

one Churches are entirely self-supporting In the 

Educational department are 560 village d®> \ , 00 "v ^tirches 

schools with 20,371 children, 15 boarding schools, mnniK" ^ 

2 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a q^hnnU: ^ 

Bible Training School for Women, a Theological twoGirls High hchooh Md llo Ele- 

Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 

an Industrial school There are 6 HospiMs, two B a as ore Technical School, 

leper asylums and an OrpPannse The ilission [ mecninics 

publishes a Telugii newspaper VilHc^e Evangeh 2^ mission printed the 

sation is the central feature of the Mission, and i literature m the Saiitah language 


stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children During the last decade membership 
has increased by 63 per cent , the Christian 


Secretary — Mr W S Dunn, Bhudrak, Oiissa 
The American Baptist teeugu Mission 


community hv 20 pf r cent , and scholars by —Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 


105 per cent Indian Secretary is the Ile^ A 
Arthur Scott, Tunl, East Godwari 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So 


large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Jladras and the sui- 
roundmg vicinity Its mam work la evangelism, 


AmuiviUAlX AJAirxiOX X' WnCilVtl.'l iixioaiun LJAJ- u..X *1,.^ i -r^j L V a nr J 1 

ciEir, organized in 1814, has Missions m Burma I are also Educational and Medical 

begun’ 1813, Assam isk, Bengal and Orissa ! Industrial Settlement 

1836, South India 1840 it owes its rise to the Eiukalas is carried on at K^^ah 

celebrated Adomram Judson Until 1910 the 1 Ifidustnal departments aie 

Society was known as the American Baptist ( 

Missionary Union There are 33 mam stations 

m Burma, 13 m Assam, 10 m Bengal Orissa, f Churches number 526, with 

29 In South India, besides many outstations • 105,596 baptized commiinicants There are 88 
All forms of misaionarv enterprise come within i 'nibSionarie», and ^,<20 Indian workers The 
the scope of the Society mission maintains a Theolog.''ai Seminary at 

1 Ramapatnara for the training of Indian preach- 
, ' ers A Bible Training School for the training 

The great work of the Mission continues to of Telugn women is located in Nellore A total 
be eaangelistic and the training of the native ' of 36,942 receive instruction in 1,270 pnraan 
preachers and Bible IVomen, and evtends to jcEooK, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools 
languages, the most important xn Medical work 7 Hospitals and 11 Dispensaries 
i'*' Burma, has been the practical ( report 5,391 m-paticnts, 95,108 outpatients, 
Karens, whose language md 115,073 treatments during the acar 
lias been reduced to WTiting by the Blission ' 

lEe work in Assam embraces 9 different languages I Sco clary— R qy F Kurtz, B d , 39, Oxford 
ana large efforts are made amongst the employees , gtiect, Secundeiabad, Deccan 
01 the tea plantations The Alission Press at 

Rangoon 13 the largest and finest m Burma I Thi AusirvLiAN Bvptist PORriGN Mis 

1 SION — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
Last 3 ear the field staff numbered 314 missi- ' representing the Baptist Chinches of the States 
onaries, 7 064 Native workers There were | of the Australian CommonweaIM> The field 
1^92 Churches of which 1,272 were self supportmg ' of operations is in East Bengal The staff 
^urch members number 1,27,828 In the 2,107 j numbers 42 Australian workers There are 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils 13,021 communicants and a Christian commumt5 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades . of 5,639 

'"^91.091 students enrolled 14 Hospitals rr i „ t.„„ tt r 

and 34 Dispensaries treated 6 364 m patients ^ Sccretan/, Field Council The Rev W G 

^'95i 879 out-patients Indian Christians R ^ Jlission House, P O 

contributed over Bs 6,74,000 for this religious ' Hatslnpganj, Dist M3a.ciisingh 
“ benevolent work during the year j ^ur SxnoT Baptist Missio.n —Has 18 


Thp T, I European Mi®sionaues and 223 Indian worker® 

"as open^ in l^C ^nd’^has {V main ^station® i*" Madras, Chinglcput, Salem, Banmad and 
‘Staffed hv ^ ^ ^ I’mnevellv Districts Communicants number 

loss missionaiies Ihere aie ^ j ggg organised churches 51, elementar 3 

avorkers, 891 orguiized churches, K ,’ o- ° o n 4 g -nnAiis 
aS.lSC baptised members, 442 school® of all J with 3,043 pupfis 

praue®inclndmg2 High, 2 Noimal, SBibleand I Treasurer and Sccretan/ Rev D Morhng, 
14 station schools 3 Hospitals and 3 Dispen- * Kovilpatti, Tinnevellv District 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES 


i'lii ii isii I'm si'\Tn’isN fun ( 11 — M<<lii il \\ock II" I'Uil fnuit, 

Oppnitts in Guj ml luul ]vntlili\ ir vUli n <ilnl' four DlaiKn*- irn - 

01 JO Mi''3ionnric'5 ofnlioiuli fir( tUricnl 31 Worl- ill '•fli'i il^ 

0 iiTP Doctor-^ nnd - isur‘;t \ Ith nn ntUmlnnu '>{ 11 0> |>n(iU-< (outrl 
The Iiulinn iff mnnbi-rs OJl ot vlioin l'> nrc iiutioiis for tliiir li mil mm li tO vork, on 
P-istcrs, S7 3j\nnKcli‘'tii 1 tolportnir-. il 351blp tin jnrloftln Iinllim i hnrrli 1 ' 71 _>l 
^^OTOCn, nml 148 nrc Imhir'- Ih'rc an H> Hn Ho-tpll il at 'tini, 0 un o ' li% tie lit' 
Orcani'cd ChnrUic- a (omimmiimt roll of slr4SllIlam T \S ml' in I no ' iiii'lirthf ( iri 

2,35o, and a Cliri'thn ( oinmimiti of 7 T'l'l In off 1 V ill UMilll-no n thron, limit tin mIioI 

Alcdkal M ork there nrc 1 Ho'^pit il nd'-mrni of 8 M Indiv uid tin 1 oriii m ( lirl tlm( dl'^i 
IJispcn'-nric'i, ultb 1 71 1 in pitl'iit- 37 *177 lUii at I ilmr' iindirtlii jirm' iji il hij' of Dr ^ K 

naca and a total attcndaiK o oi fw^jp 'Jlir Intt i, U f ipi illi iwlllnoiwi nd a dm 1 in t‘i 

tti'-bion condinti J Iliuh SiIinoD 1 Vnnlo I’nnjali lie J "Inc < hr! Dm ( dh „f {Dr 

Vernacular bdiool 1 I'rcpiriiori School at j* ji jihi, J'rlmlpil) hi pri-i n npdh in 

I’arantlj ind 111 \ c rn u iil ir ■'chool-' alfordlnt j iintnler" an 1 Inllm in i 

tuition for C71,) piiplD ako 1 crifthe 1 /> rnhinl oj < our nl if I l‘ lt|*MO " in 

Orphanacta in Indiii,trial bihonl at nor"ad, a truhn — 3'c \ f 1 D , 'd^ on, I>r"ri t(<n , 

rcaclicr» f rainins < "111 m lor W omen at I’nii-ad Dchrii )>nn, 1 1’ 

a Di'inlta Colltpe it thmcdahul and a Mk Ion '^irrrtiiru, tor'll Iiuhit tfi i/ui — I'l V J 

Pre =5 at Surat the 111 •'lun haa made, a Mllion hi IP <>' all >r ( 1 

speclallti of I arm ( olonh ^ of iihlih there an ‘^,,r>ti ru, I’liiiju'i Ui n i K* \ I I! Mtlr 

about a score in coniuc tion Mlth It, ino'-l of them m f , I "ind Hall I ilior' 

thrl'inp Sior litni IlriVn loh' tfi <n>i — Uf 

The Tunttle I ribfs Ml- ion "1th 7 Mk ionnrh I' Ijpde^riil, " f , PP, M,'inl f'lkaum 
IS a brinch of tin in til itic oftln ibrm \iorl Inc 1 lustra t 

in the I’lnih M ihiikand lima kantha district- i Tiit Til \i /I fl f' p I’l t -1 S~’ 1 U' Mk-tos — 


"itli I aim ( oloiuci attached , 

Scmtari/ ID \ t'Corpc MU on, n t i 

Vhmodabad 

Trr UMTiD I'l rsn\Ti nta Ciitrcii oi 
KoiTit \MFMCC — IhoSidkol Mkslon of thl- 
Church "a® c'tahhMicd it SmlKol In the I’ttnjab, 
rn ISSj It t- no" cirrilnc' on "ork In t< n 
crarl dktilcts In the I’linj ih and l"o In the | 
North Mc't Ironticr ProMne It- tnlssiona 
ires numbtr 113 includmij mirrhd ladles 
aird rts Indian "orkern lU, If cdui^itional 
"ork conrpo'eB one Ureolopical fccnrlnan, 
one CoUcfto, four Hich Schools, one Industrial 
school, sen n 'Middle schools and 131 Prlman 
schools lire enrolment In all sdiook In IPiO 
"as 13,200 Medical "ork is carried on tlrroucli 
flee Hospitals and four Dispensaries Jlic 
communicant membership of the (hurch "hicli 
lias heen cstahlishcd "as 44,753 In 1031 and 
the total Christian conimunitj 05 210 

Ocneral Secretarv llc\ H C Chambers p p , 
Gordon College, lla"alpmdi 

inr tairriow Pcfsuitiiun Mi-sios ope 
rates in three main sections kno" n as the Punlab 
North India and Western India tUssions I'hc 
Amer - - "omen, numbers 2',o 

andtl There arc thlrta four 

main itstitions Organised 

churches number 100, of "Inch tbirta two ire 
self supportin'; There arc 1J,820 commuin 
cants and a total bipti/cd commiiniti of 01,487 
kducatioiial "orl as folloiis — Tiio mens 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn 
ind Kinnaird Colleges for M’^omen, students 
ibout 1,820 , one Ibcoloaical College, students 
tliirta four , t" o Training Seliools for Yilla"c 
Workers students about 180, t"ehe High 
Schools, students about 3,400 , three Industrial 
Schools , three kgricultur il Dcnionstr itlon 
Harms , file Teachers’ Iriining Departments 
The 3Dra] Medical School and an intcicst in 
the Ludhnna Medical College for Momen, stn 
dents about 170 , 230 ILlemcntara Schools, 241 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 12,023 


Comiiifnccd as rtcmtli i- I'llO at Ja,idlri, 
PuiiJ lb 

SfCrftar' "'ll s J! J ][ v'di , Jnj.adhrt, 
Dkt Aniballa 

Jill Dmti P t III 1 1 It O! t c ept Ifls-P) — 
Comnicmtd In 1877 bi- 11 niiin t itiiPK In 
Indon , tiiiallnr lint! im, Dn ir Jmri '-It iinaii 
Idiojial and J insiiara s( ,, i]„ ajj j„„ 

sf III luimbir- SO Indlm "orkr- JOO rtik 
'Ik-ion "orks in lonjiim tion "itb tin M ihi i 
( hiinb tounillof till I nitfd ( bun liof Nortlii rn 
Indli, "bhli n]>orls lor thk pirt ni It- tirri 
ton — Ori-inkid i bun In 2i I iiorg inkial 
thunbts S, ( oii’iniinli ml- -M's, haiitkcd 
n'n coinmunh lilts '>,■‘>7, 1 nbipti-id adht 
rents 040, Jotal fbrlsllm ( ommunlti 8 101 
lilncitlomil "ork romi>ri-i- J 1 mrnt in and 
Middle bcbnok for ben - ind '.irk , a Hlgli srliool 
for girl', an \rts CoIIici for -tiidust- of both 
sfxi's (liie Indore Cbri-tlaii lollc.i) i Aormal 
bcliool for girls, and the ''•tilwii Iheolo-li il 
biialn in Mnmen - indu-trl il "ork k i irrinl 
on in ■'Iho" and Itntlani, and \ oe itioii il J riln 
lug for hoc- IS a fi aturc of tlu 11 is ilpur i P,<n' 
School, "here trilnlng k proiideil in printing, 
tailoring carpciitn and motor nicch inic- 
Tlii Medic ilaiorl Is large riuri ire three 
General Ho-jilt ils, "lure both mni and "omen 
ire treated and Ihc Momins Hospital-, and 
iko i number of (Ikpcnsirh- in (cntril tnd oiit- 
slation- 

Gincriil Sicnturi/ of Tfismoii — I'ei A A 
Scott, at \ , 11 P .in Pied Indore, C 1 

Awoiinti Sicretan/ of Ifiuio/i — Mi-s ] 1 

(liariliue, kbarua, f I (1 m 'Mcbidpiu lid 
St ition) 

.Stcrdiiri/ of Uiifiui Church Council — IDa 
T H llnssell, at i , n P , Jlntl im, C T 

The Camulian Prahytcrian Misiwn operates 
in t"o sections, the Northern Section "ith 
headquarters at Tliansi in the U p ^ md fiip 
Central India Section, knoMii is t lie Southern 
Blul Field 
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In Central India the five central stations are 
located in the States of Ahrajpur and Jobat 
ind Barnani, but the ^Mission comprises nitliin 
Its area the States of Jliabiia and Katluawar, 
also part or Chliota Udaipiirin the Bombaa Prc- 
sidencj and parts of Dliar, Indore and Gnalior 
States' bordering on the Jobat-Ban\ani Road 
The Staff in Central India consists of 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian workers There are sea oral 
elcmentarj schools in the area and a central 
and vernacular Sclinol for boas and girls at 
Amkliut and Ahrajpur States At Amkhct 
also there is a Children s Xurseri Home and 
dispensan and a General Hospital foi the 
area is located at Jobat In the district 
there are fiae organised and 2 unorgani'^ed 
churches with 239 communicant members 
and a baptised cominunita of 805 

Sccrclani — Thomas Draper, ar r c s (lond ), 
MP CP (Bd) Jobat, Tirt Dohad, Ccntril India 

The Jhansi Section fornicrU knoaam as the 
Gwalior Ilission was founded ba the late Dr J 
IVilkiein 1905 There is now a staff oi twchc 
missionaries and twent' fne Indian workers 
who are engaged in Jlian'i citi, Esagarl , 
Baragaon and the surrounding Milages 

\ctmties include Anglo lernacular middle 
schools for both boas and girls and ho'tcls for 
Christian pupils in each There is al-o an 
orphanage for children under school age, a 
dispensara and an industrial school for boas 
There is an agricultural settlement at Dsagarh 
where the 51138100 has a farm of 1,200 acres 
There are two organised churclios haaing a 
communicant membership of 150 
Secretary — The Bev A A Low ther, Ji t , B D 
The Weesh Calviristio hethoiiist ( Ppesbt- 
IEEfAN)iIISSI0S established in 1840 with a siafl 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupic 
stations in Assam in the Khassla and Jamtiu 


Dills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhetaud Cachar 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission A 
large amount of literature has also been pro 
duced in the Lushai language Communicants 
number 35,396 , the total Christian communitv 
92 923, organised Churches 721 Llomenlara 
schools number 678 Sctioiars 20,243 in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
5 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schoo's 822 and 
bcholars 54,047 Pour Hospitals and seaeral 
Dispensaries proaidc annually for more than 
10,000 patients 

Secretary Rea t< J Sandy, Durtiang Aijnl 

I in ArcoT Missiov oi tiu Reiorjied 
CiiLiicii — In 4inerica organised in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the Xorth and South Arcot and 
thittoor districts in b India avith a staff of 55 
Misdonarics and 801 Indian aiorkers Churches 
naimbcr 16, Communicants 7,452 , Total Chris 
tian Commnnita 26,442 , Boarding Schools 17, 
bchohrs 1,129, Theological School 1, students 
31, Voorliees College, 5 ellore, students 137, 
High Schools!, Scholars 1,887 , Training Schools 
2, students 120 , Industrial Schools 2, tgricnl- 
turil Farm and School 1, total pupils 280, 
Llemcntarv schools 225, Scholars 9,716 Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
proMded for 2,617 inpatients and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding tlic Union Jfcdical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, 5'cllorc 

The Union JDssion 5Icdical College for South 
India and a Union Jlission Tr lining School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission llic Union Mission Tuberculosis 
banitanum for S India is near Aladanapalle, 
Vrogiatnram, P O , Chittoor District 

Scerctary — Res W H Farrar, Arm, S 
India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES 


Tee Amepicar Boaud or Co nnssiobrns 
for Forfigx Missioxs — Has two large Mis 
Bions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Jlission The Marathi yiission coaers 
a considerable part of the Bombav Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmcdnagar, Satara 
and Sholapur It was commenced in 1813, the 
ntst American Mission in India Its activities 
are large and vaned The staif at the begin 
mng of 1932 consisted of 52 missionaries in 
Ml, and 50B Indian workers operating in 9 
stations and 99 outstations Organized 
ctiurohes number 65 with 6,406 communicants, 
and 1,831 unhaptized adherents There is a 
work for lepers at Sholapur The educational 
^ocliides 10 secondary and trammg schools, 
1 7r pupils , and 68 pninary schools, with 
hupils, three fifths ov whom are non 
onristians Zenana work and industrial work 
are Mgorously carried on, the latter embracing 
carpentry and lace w ork A school for the blind 
IS conducted m Bombay on both educational 
industrial lines In the hospitals and 
uispensanes of the Mission last sear, 60,022 
flrort treated This Mission was the 

i-i,» ar translate the Christian scriptures into 
inr tongue At Sholapur a settlement 

'-■nrainal Tribes is carried on by the JDssion 


under the supervision of Goveriimcnt Secretary 
Rev 5V Q Swart, Ahmcdnagar 

The Madera JIissior — In the south of the 
Presidency, founded in 1834, has a staff of 58 
missionaries and 930 Indian workers, operates 
in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has 
a communicant roll of 11,854 and a total Chris- 
tian community of 33,754 and 34 organized 
Churches most of which are entire! v selt- 
supporting and self governing These Churches 
are an integral part of the South India 
United Cliurch Schools number 287 with 15,834 
pupils In Madura there are a First Grade 
College, High and Training schools for girls 
and hospitals for men and women At Pasu 
mala! three miles from Madura, a High School, 
Training School, Union Theological Seminary 
and Trade School Fi\e elementary Boarding 
Schools are found in as many out-stations, 
industrial work is increasingly' a part of the 
curricula of all schools abo\e the lower grade 
The Secretani is the Be\ John J Banninga, 
Ji A , D D , Pasumalai 

The JDssion celebrates its Centenary in 
January, 1934, and immediately thereafter 
will cease to exist as an anthontatia e boda but 
will hand oxer its authority for the conduct 
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of Ml its work to a lioih to Ik luiovn 'J he 
?.f\<.twn, Illusion SiuRiun, \ihich vill coiiKist 
of some 15 membois, the imjont\ ofulioin imisf 
iK Tiidi in U lie Vmenc in ( olli s:c 'Nf'Klnrn, 
Mill bo reorgmised iiiirtcr in indt jimilciit ( oiin 
til 

TUE S0AND1>AVUN AblUbOE "MISSION 01 

North America — The mission staff In Kh indcsli 
IS represented b> seventeen mission snes, nnd If) 
Indian norUrs There are 25 3 (bnifli niembt r? 
in good st inCm2 v\ itli G37 in Sund i\ S,,liools 1 1 
illementarj Schools prov ide for 37 0 pnjills 

Secretary — ^"31iss Olgi L Aorcon, N.napnr 
West Kliandesli 

The Swedish aluanci "Mission —"M orbing 
among Bliils, Hindus and "Muhammcdaiis In 
West IChandcsh, has 2b missionaries and C8 
Indian workers rivtro ire 8 eomirogationswith 
a total membership of 042 of whom 4 35 ar< 
communicants there ircO ricinent in Schools, 
2 Training Schools iiid > School tlomis 'the 
pupils in all schools ar< 380 

^ccrdani — Ihi Itev s Ohlsnn "Mandilwar, 
T i« Talod i, "M Kh iiuU sli 

] ELI CurncH or Iimvnd Mission — ' total 
Ifission stiff IS lepiisenttfl In c "MNsloiiarhs 

1 native pistol, 2 I atcchists otevdurs Tlun 
Tie ibout 3 30 comniimicants md totil (ommn 
nitj toO loin dav schools, i ( vi iiliig si hool 

2 disp'nsancs and wciving and wool rord 
indiisti 

Sn, / — Ilcv 1> A OHiln C.hnm, B II 
Italiw IV 

THE London Missionary Souifty — Con 
menced work in India (n I7fl8 and occupies 3 
centres in N India, 12 in S India and 7 in 


Travancoro The Jlission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity 

The European staff numbers 87, Indian 
workers 2,^50, Organised Cliurclics 520, 
Communicant 25,311 and Christian Com 
inunitj 177,705 ihcrc are 1 Christian College, 
students 15« . 2 Ihcological Institutions 
students 70 . 4 Training InstUiitions, pupils, 
114, 12 high schools, pupils _4,849 , 2'i 

Bnnrdirig schools, scholars, 1,107 and 802 
Llemcntary schools with 10,371 scliolara In 
medical work Uospitals number C, Kuisls 7 Euro 
poans and 13 Assistants 1 1 1 (inalified doctor-, 9 
1 iiropcaiis and 02 As-i'jtants and 10,tl3 in 
patients and 200,270 out patients for the year 

I he in iln i entres of tin All-sion in N India arc 
at Call lilt i md Alnr-bidalnd IMS work in 
Ibo Imitid Piovinirs bis Keen closed but i 
Vnion Altssion of llic M Af s , ( Al 8 md 
L At S his liceii opened In Hen ins ( itv with 
the Iti V t (’ fai kson of the 1, Af b as Siipcrm 
fenihnt lids Alismon i onre ntratr e-^liccnlh 
on work imoni'-t pllgnins and students Speeml 
olforls ire tnadi imoiigst the Xama Siulris 
'I he S India dlstriet and I r iv iiiiore in divided 
into the K iinrcse, liliign, lainil, iinl Alahya 
lam Helds vilth I'letitions and outstatloiis 
\t A igereoil ( 1 ravainore) is (he Nf o(t Christian 
( ollegc inel lllch SeUfiol vutU 085 students, i 
( hiirch and eongngalion said to be the lirgest 
hi India, md a I’rlnfiiig Press, the eentre of the 
S Trivaneorc'li lit ''Oiiiti 

Bengal Sccrttani llov IT \ AVilsoii, B 3 , 
1C, Ashutosh Alnrke'rji Koad Calcutta 

Soi(t/i India — Sicrclnn/ and 7'rea^urer — Hcv 
George Parker, Ji \ , n d , 18, I avcllc Hoad, 
Bangalore 

Bcn(ire<s Sitj)i rintciuhnt — Eev T C Tacissoii, 
Benares, U P 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS 


The Christian and JIissionafv Viiivnci i 
—Bates from the vcai 1893 under the muiiol 
of the International Alissionary Alhamc, tint in I 
number of its missionaries were at worki 
Borar Province much earlier AVork is eaincd 
on in the Provinces of Benr, Klundesli and' 
Criijnrat There is i staff of 58 niissionnrits \n(l I 
128 Indian workers The number of mission 
stations IS 16 \\ith additional out<3t\tioiis 
There is a Christian communitv of 2,330 adults 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for bovs and " 
for gills 1 Training School for Indian workcis 
and 1 English congregation at Bhiisaw al 

Execitt le Secretary — Bev K D Garrison 
Akola, Berar, C P ’ 

the Chdroh op the brethren (Amerioan) 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates In Broa^-li 
Surat and Thana Bistncts, also in Batoda and’ 
Uajpipla States Its staff number 40 Iorei<m 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 200 i 
Indian w orkers The Baptized (immerspd)ineraber- 
ship stands at 4,871 Education i- earned on m 7 
Girls' Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Bovs, and 121 Village Bav Schools Eemalcs 
under instriictiOD number 719,maleB2 927, total 
under instruction 3,698 There are 47 Sundav 
Schoolshaving 200 teachers and a total enrol 
ment of 4 711 Time were 32,052 calls at mis 


Sion dispensaries in 10 32 The foreign medical 
staff (oiisists of 5 doctors, 4 nurses Industrial 
work IS carried on in eight of the Boarding 
Scliools A vocatioinl school hiclnding tci 
chers training, village tiadps and igriculturc 
for bois md a school of priftJi it arts foi girts 
UP (oiuhuted at inklosv ir t vaiiechstie, 
Icmpcnnee and Publication work receive due 
cmplnsis 

Sicnlurit — L A Blickeiist iff, Biilsar, Surat 
Bistnct 

Till POOM AND INDIIN ATBTACI AfrssION— 
Pounded in 1803 Alission Stations — Klicd 
Shivapur, Poona Bistiict, Nasrapnr (Blior 
State), Poona Bistnct , Lonand, AI S AI Ilv , 
Sitara District, Pliiltiii, Satan District, md 
Paiidliaipnr and Nateputa Sholipiir District 
I'hc staff consistsDf 40 European and 47 Indian 
workers, with a commiinitv of alioiit 67 Indian 
Christians ami their famihcs The mam work 
is evangelising in the vaihges, women s zenana 
work, and primarv education MedicM work is 
conducted it each station, with a hospital at 
Paiidliaipnr He ulqiiartcrs 44, Sassoon Hoad, 
Poona 

Secretary — J W Stothard 

The ameiucan t HUucHrs op God MisnoN 
— Has four missionaries at 'Bo^ra, one at Klmn 
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jinpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District 

Excculive Secretary — Rev H W Cover, sr A , 
Bogra, E B R 

llccording Secretary — Rev A E Mj'ers, B A , 
Uluhaiia, Howrah Dist 

THE India Christian Mission — Found- 
ed 111 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out stitions, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Industrial School and Bible School In the 
Ellore District, also Station at Dodballapur 
near Bangalore, S India, also Colonj for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat 
via Almora, U P stations also in Nuvvara Elij a 
Alulpotha Uva Province and Polgahaw eUa, 
Ccvlon , Girls’ Orphanage at Huwaia Elija , In 
diistrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 
Riiwara Elija Total Christian communitj 
4,092 Magazines — English Missionary Notes 
and Telugu I C M Messenger 

Directors — Rev Arnold Pajnter, Champa 
Wat, Almora, U P and Mis A L Pajnter, 
Ruwara Eliva, Covlon 

The Church op the Hazarexe JHssion — 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana 
Berar where it has a Bovs’ Boarding School, 
In Cliikhh, 14 miles from Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School At piesent there are 
«ix missionaries in India and a force of 31 Indian 
Preachers, teachers and Bible women 
President of the Council — Rev L S Tracy, 
Buldana, Berar 

The HrpHziBAEE Faith Missionarv Associ- I 
ATION — Has live missionaiies in India Thev 
are Rev and Mrs D lY Zoak, and Rev and 
Mrs IV ,T BrowTi Adra, B N Rlv , and Miss 
E K Landis Raghunathpur Manbhum District 
The Tibetan Mission — Has 3 Mission- 

aries with headquarters at Darjeehng, and 
Tibet as its objective Secratary — Miss J Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling '* 

iHE Indian Missionary Society of Tinnk- 
veely (Dornakai, Mission) — Opened in 1903 
operates in the IVarangal District o I the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the lull tribes 
Mlled Paliars in the British and Travancore 
Hills It IS the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Glmstians of Tinnevelly There are now ncailv 
7,078 Telugu Christians in 133 villages and 379 
I aliar Cliiistians in the hills Secretary — Rev 
D J Devapuriam, Palamcottah 
Thf Mission to Lepehs — ^Founded in 1874, 
Is an inter denominational and international 
^cietv for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 15 countries but 
largeh in India, China, Korea and Japan Its 
"*ti o'* ludia is carried on through co operation 
''.uu “0 Musionary Societies In India alone 
tno Mhslon now has 3G Asjiums of its own wnth 
upvrards of 0,000 inmates and is aiding or has 
'onie comicclion w ith w ork for lepers at 22 other 
Places in India Altogether m India over 7,000 
lepers are being helped 

Mijiion also prov ides for the segregation 
health V children of lepers from their 
ui'-cased parents More than SOO children are 
nus tcing saved from becoming lepers 


An impoitant feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment w'hereby earlj cases both adults 
and cluldren are now benefiting 

Most of the Mission’s income is receiv ed from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
oy the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, although the prov moial Gov ernment 
give regular maintenance grants 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H E Lady Sjkes, who repre 
^ents the Bombay Presidencj , is a Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Hon Treasurer — Henry F Lewis, Esq , 12> 
Dalhousie Sq , Calcutta 

Hon Treasurer, Bombay — R C Lowndes 
Esq , G/o Messrs EiUick, Nixon A Co , Bombaj 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr W H P Anderson 7 Bloomsburv Square 
London, W C The Secretary for India is Mr A 
Donald jMiller, Purulia, Bihar 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union, 
— An inter denominational Societv commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 out stations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission main- 
tams 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Bojs 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M E School with 200 
pupils Communicants number 80 Secretary 
Rev P 0 ’Wjmd, Laukaria Hospital, Bagaba 
P 0 , Champaram District 

The Raxaul Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the Regions bejond jlLssionary Onion has 
I Hospital at Raxaul, Cliamparan District, with 
1 married European Doctor 1 European Nursing 
Sister, and 7 Indian workeis 

Secretary — Dr H C Duncan 

The National Missionary Society oi 
India — Estabhshed 1905, started, fin meed and 
managed by Indian Cliristiaiis, Ins a staff of 27 
Missionaries and 93 helpers and Voluntarj 
workeis opentes in Moiitgomeiy District (the 
Punjab), Sirathu and Khaga, (TJ P ), Haluagliat, 
Mjmensingh District (Bengal), Jliarsugudah 
(B A 0), Murwahi (CP), North Kanara, 
Alirajgaon and Karmala, Talukas (Bombav), 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tiru- 
pattiir laluk (N Arcot) Tliirtv four Elcmen- 
tarv Schools and 1 High School with hostel, 
one printing press, three Dispensaries and two 
Hospitals Annual expenditure Rs 80,000 
The National Missionary Intclhgenccr (a niontlilv 
journal m English sold at Rc 1 per v eai post 
free), Qasid (a montlilj journal in Persian-Lrdii) 
at Rs 2 8 0, Detpclai (i montlilj journal in 
Tamil and Kanarcse) at 8 annas per v car, post 
free 

Addr<.ss — N 31 S Office, 3’epen , Madras 

President — The Rt Rev Abraham 3Iar 
Tlioma, VI A , D D 

General Secretary — Rai Bahadur A C Mii- 
kerji.DA Associate Secretary Ihos David, BA , 
B D 
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(ill SI\1VTIIIK\ M"! Il'I \ll>-I<i 
Ilio \( nth <ln' \(Uf niiuim ml ml- 

■<lon vorK lii Indli In I''*!, itnl i <> ' uniilnVi 
n htnll of fi\(' liuiitlrcl uid i i.ht\ 

1 uropf III iiul Imll 'll IncluiiSn'r. om l"ii"ir''‘ '"'‘l 
fort^ orililnid md llini'i 1 n'li'l *' i 

l'oll‘'tic 'lU'l edit' iitlon il I'orl 1" i iiidn* t* 1 iti 
'.Ktcdi li'^-l'lf ' ork ( r 1 n.ii ti 

spc'kliic I'toplC' 111 111* I'll-' ' ''i' * 

( id‘-lritiM pvivjHisi tlu n lU it". I'l iii'U or' 'ii ' 
irTtion'i lot 't(d T' folio"-' — 
bCMnllid'iN \dMiiti-t Ml-* I i-Wi-t'ri. 
Indli (1 f I'lK "1 1 1 iid< 111 ) 

Offic \<!iln ' t' li'iiioh Pud iK'iI'vIl, 

^ i>*ik ])i‘-trn 1 

Scv'iitlMliN \d'»iitl 1 "^li 1" 1 — oxirnio 
(T T (hri'tliii ''tip not ini' iiU of /-r 
JMricy .11 ^o\ll Koid 1 iiuoun ( 'nt''n 
inrnt, Bnriii 1 . , , 

bcvnithdiiN \dMnti t ^I! ' oi — Nnrtli 1 o*-! 

Indii (O <• bo r\ -'lip riot. It 1' III) 
OJ)id Ul'lrr II in.". 1 '» 1 >ii' I'l 

^c\intlid'i\ \'b*ntUt ^11 North M* t 

Indit (\ H Mill! no-* siii t rial nd( nt) 
OPfr hWro 1' \!rl>' tt U .id 1 1 ' klio" 

‘'CMiithdiv \'l\i nil t Mo 1 .11 ^.it'ilnlH 
(I M d'hin •'iip.rlnt id. ait Of re 

.hWrio lO, Caanln h'la Ko al hit;, don 

riicKcmrilln aUpi irlrr- for ladi i ind 1 ifiit'i 
is loctticd it -ill.hnri 1 irk looni \ M 
CornncI , I’risidiat C 1 lorn' b 'n'lr 
snd Irnsunr (Ollirr \ddr( I. t 1 .ix 1 > 
room) On tiK siiar !■* m nptodifi 

pnhlishinc hon^c di\ot(d 1 ntinl t< llo j. Intlni, 
of hr siMi, f 'Titki llonl, tad i oi i it* d !it« r itiin , 
(Adds' ss Orimt il M itilnain PiiMi Ida’ 
Ascot 1 ition, I’o'-t I.oN . > roi.a ii i 

V Isrcc nnmhrr oi d 1' ind h mrdiiu Si ta it ii , 
Hr and \nt,io N crint nhr s( hooK m rondiptid 
Indiirtrtntpirtsof lilt toiintr\ , lud at \ im i at 
Hill School, Mussoorlc 1 nrojn in nlat ition 1- 
proMded, a rr,.nlir hii,h si iintd lonr ' "ith 
more adanneed "ork for loniaitrtlal mil otlur 
special students, hilnj naillihh In lU th' i 
dtnommatlonnl hoarding mIiooK Int n mii', 
emphasis is htiii}’ laid on aoi itlonil "orl Hit 
students heiiiR reipilrtd to share In thr iloim Mh 
"orkof the institutions, and in in nn t isis, to 
cnpafio in some trides or othi r "ork 

Aine ph'sidins, one initornit' "orki r 
(C if H ) and (i number of qnalilled nnr e- in 
cmploatd, regular medical "orl hiine ronilmt 
ed at tuentj stations 

The baptised memliersliip (adult) is abnni 
1,000, oiganizotl into no ehiirelies , and in addi 
tion a substantial commnnit' of entpurers 
rccoiMiig s'stematic instruction 201 bibbith 
Schools are conducted uitlian enrolled member 
ship of about 8,000 

The Bombaj address is 1, Kamil Mansions 
^ Colaba ’ 

The Amepioan Mpnaonite JUssion — 
Established 1899, "orks in the (' I’roainccs 
Mission staff numbers 35, Indian " orkers 55 
Church members 1,400, Industrial Tralninp 
institutions 2, Academy including High School, 
Kormal Schoo’ and liible Scliool — Anglo Ver 
nacular Schools 2, Elenientare Scliools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widow’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Ilonie lor iin 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 5 
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Ml 1' n >-laP I . llj'i V rt, I n ( ) 1 f, ». 

! 1 • < miniit 1 mt ‘0 t h i ia i < i r iiii if’ 

inti Orii’iinu' t ' h <1 . .r *-1’ >, 

Pupil- 1 'I I 

Cr. ft tt)r — N f Ml '..rl.fl 

r .11'- lion 

rm liots CinisTiiN llov. "r- lo . — 
Oi'.slt' exlctfrir" to a r>,lo! o' f t Im 
eomnitnitd In Isoo 'll Mo'i -('v” IT, Irdrn 
"o'I'rs 125 llicri '"a cj n nt i-r s iirrfii* rlt.i 
tilt'* orplia'iai «,t'ol)0'' an toil pitl, n'll a 
ttiilo'-i IIoi'K , ' h' t" Ind’ d'h! trili'i'i I* 
’gl'tn nur.np four m iln ■ ta’p. — Midio.id, 
In th 1 oona District a Inti h al }> Oral "iid 
I> iiirtc in Liilt'd I’ro ns ' ’.‘It"' th're 

1- an Inihi I'rl il 9 ral'ihi- In titnth. 1 ith ai o it 
on* htindrid .it'Midint- 1 .rrd u ‘In i'oto', 
Ih itrh il and tarp' I tr' t” h J 'i n i'«3 
,4 Ollt-stntlon'i lAtectnr It' \ Join I 'ortoi, 
D.mntl 1 nOTia DIsi'Icl &t rrtcr.. M Iv 
Norton, Iknarcs L I* 

« Ladies’ Societies 

/IN' ' ^Dniii tM> NfiPirii Nil -ION — 
UiD is iui'’intfr.I nomlniMoml -'■> 1 te a 1th 
h' nl'iu irt< r* t , ‘sum ' '-tri f J rindin. "tin hi^ 
iiiiioru "oni'ii nnd plrK In . -t ttin; in th 
J.oiiih le I’n sld nc\ 10 in Init'd l’ro\ hi' > 
ind 4 in tin I’nnj il> Ih r. in 7t J iiroj^ ui 

Nil -loiiir' lulk- on tie c aff md ; \c-i-t nt 

Nllcioniri's 21” Indlin tiath r- uni iiiir- 
I mil 50 i’lhli "onun Diinri- lo .j tlif-n "trt 
I 777 in intii nts in th' thru ho-plt iK > opportt il 
1 1>\ till' '-nel t\ (Nii-lk, I in 1 iiov nnd 1 itiii) 

I hill till Victor! I Ho pitiil J5. iiin , uni launpiir 
1 '"" iloid Ihere "eve 21,’’ is out patkntc, 
SG,'H)S itteiidincts ,it tin Dli'iisarl -• In 
lliiir 31 ctkools "ere ‘),17'> piiplk nnd tli're 
is i Lnleerslte l)i partmmt .it I ihor. Hi* 
taingclistlc cldc pf tin "orl 1- largih done 
In hou'c to houco alsitifioiic and teuking tlic 
"oiimn in /cnuiic, l,’.l'. "omcn "ire rt gularl' 
taught and 1,312 hones "ire alsltcd The 
0(1 Hlhle "Omen a kited 407 a ill igi c , tlic nnmlatr 
of houses "as 147 , major opcritions f.jo minor 
operations 780 Totil expenditure £'.7,731, 
Hon 'I'nasurer 'The I ord Jlcston ofDiniottar 
Vrt'txdeni — The Lailj Ivinnairel 
becTclaries — Itoa ]' S Cirr, Jt \ (Hon) 

Ilc\ Canon L IJ Butcher, Lieut Commander, 
II Bonham Carter 
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WOMFV’S CnribTUN MlDlCAL COITl QF , 
WITH ■wmcn IS INCORPORWID THF 
SlEDiCAi. School for W omen — in I 8 O 4 the 
North Indn School of Medicine for Chnsfnn 
Women vra= opened in Ludhnin in order *0 
inve a Medical Lducation under Cl ri=tnn 
influences lo Indian Women Doctor Dduh 
Brown, D n F , M a , M d was its Foiindt r and 
Principal The School was Inter denotnin itional, 
and trained btiideiits for \arioii-, MiS3ionar\ 
Societies 

Clinical work was at fir=t pi\cn at tlic Cliar 
lotte Hoapital winch bcloiiped to the Diidhi ma 
Zenana and Medical Mission The 'Mcinonil 
Hospital was opened in 1000, and has no\ dOO 
beds In lOlO non Cliristian Students were 
also admitted for traininc and the name w is 
modified to its present title piicii ahoae 

In38\ cars2JGmcdiial-tiidcnt'-h ucqnalillctl 
as doctors, besides 127 as coTni>otindcrs,157 as 
nurses and 43 1 as dai-, and midw i\ ts 

At present 283 arein traininp — 120 as nicdiial 
students, 17 as compounders, '>3 as nurses and 
84 as nurse dais 

New labor itories liaac been built for Clinic il 
Pathologi , for Pin siolopi , and for Clicniistn 
and Plij sics New quarters for Sestcr-, ^uracs. 
Assistant Etafl and also a nfw Babies' Ward 
The new Dlspcnsarj for outpiticnts lias now 
become vcr\ popular 

Thf Mission API Sfttiimfnt 101 Dnimp- 
Siir Momen was founded In Bonibai in I8OC 
Its work is religious, social and cdiicationa' 
The Settlement supplies a lioatcl for linncrs'tj 
students of all nation illt'ts and a few Indian 
proicssional women Classes for educated girls 
are ptorided and teaching Is nl-o g\cn in 
pupils homes The '•cttlcincnt =t ilt tal c part 
in manv of the organised actlMties for women s 
work in the citj The Social Iraiiiing Centre 
IS located at the Settlement The cour'^c, 
lasting a jear, includes both theoretical ihd 
practical work 


trcitcd 1 ist scar, with a total of 2 17,098 treat- 
ments There is m orphanage for children under 
S jears of age, with tlie older orphans proaided 
for in the boarding schools and liostcls Two 
boarding schools for girls and one for bo\s, with 
2 hostels for bojs and one for girls show 040 
inmates There is one Leper Asa Him with 120 
. Inmates A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
i 120 patients during the jear An Industrial 
School is ( onducted at Damoli in connection 
with which a 400 acre f inn Is used for practical 
work In the Training Ilome for women at 
Kulpaliar, needlework gardening etc , arc taught 
in connection with which a large business is done 
|c»ch scar The "M ssion Press at lubbiilpore 
' printed about 3,000,000 pages of Cliristian 
Literature 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
I High Schools 5 Middle Schools and 15 
j Pnman Schools, with about 1,010 under in 
I struction 
r 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
In the Poona District The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Jlirrapur District of U P 
land Palimaii District in Orissa These two 
Ihise no organised connection with the India 
I Mission Disciples of Clirist 

Sreretar’j and Treasurer D A McGavran, 
ih I) , Jubbulporc, C P 

Inter-denorainational Missions 

TiiF Cl N TRAP Asian Mission United with 
worldwide L\angelual Crusade Objective 
Salvation of Ccntril Asia from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N B portion of Peshawar 
District North Nasliiiiir etc ) Protestant 
Lvangelical, Inter denominational Ucadquar- 
tcro in Indli, Mardan, ^ M P P in London 
j 19, Highland Hoad, upper Norwood Branch Sta- 
I tions J,andaimr, and Giircr ^ Kashmir , Kargil, 
Shigarand Kliapalii Baltistan, Kaslimir Seven 
1 uropean 'Alissionarics on field on furlough 
1 oiindcd and managed cliicnj bv ofTiCcrs wlio 
have served in 1 ronticr p irts 


ITordcii — Miss r„ Navalkar, B A, Hevnolds 
Hoad, Bjculla, Bonibav 

^^'^bTi 'Mission (afflliatcd with 
Missionary Alliance Slisslon in 
192a) the well known work of tlic late Pandita 
lunnabai, shelters about COO deserted wives, 
wiaows and orphans, educating and fitting 
AO earn their living Tlic Mission is 
Tnu on Indian lines and carried on bv 
wn 1 ^*' ^wd European w orkers Bv ingelistic 
of ^ carried on in the surrounding villages 
01 Hedgaon, Poona District 
Miss Eunice Wells, Secrelary Treasurer 


Disciple Societies 

Slission Disciples of Clirist, under 
, Christian ABssionarj Societj, 
USA, began work in 
vvorks in the Central Pro- 
60 South United Provinces There are 

and ARcluding missionaries wives, 

izpd workers There are 17 organ 

ThprniJ**4j?® membership of 2,524 

arp ^ w T^stian communitj of 5,000 There 
^ i 8 dispensaries, in which 

patients, and 50,742 out patients were 


TJIF rRlFNDE’ SIFVICE COUNCIL — TIlO 
I riends’ Service Council (until rccentlv the 
Iricnds’ Porcign ‘Mission Association) works 
in seven stations of tlic Hoshangabad District, 
and in Nngpiir, wlicrc tlicro is a Hostel for 
College and Higli Scliool boj s 

Tlio Cburcli, wliicli is organised largclj on 
the lines of the Society of Priends in England, 
is composed of Sia Moiitlilj Meetings, united 
in tlio Alid-Iiidia Yearly Meeting 

There are fifteen Missionaries, of whom two 
arc retired, and four on furlough and the princi- 
pal activities arc a liospital with dispensary 
and one village dispensary , a boarding school 
for girls liav mg an Anglo Vernacular Aliddle 
and I’rimary Departments , a hostel for bovs, 
Anglo Vernacular and tliree Primarv Day 
Sciiools for boys, and two farming villages in tlie 
Seoni Alalvva talisil of the Hoshangabad District 
A ■\Vcavers Colony at Itarsi, C P 

There are 170 full members, and 1,387 
Cliristian adlierciits 

Mission Secretary T R Addison, Itarsi, C P 

Church Secretary Dlian Singh, Friends 
Mission. Sohagpur, C P 
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Poknlim), Tinnp\<'lh (Vnlilonr \ 

Dhtrict":, in ■M\‘:nrc (Jvulir Gcihl ri<'I(l=) in 
ln\ancnrc(X'icorroll, frn inilnini, \1 !pi>j'p\) 

There are 4'> in!'"ionaric= (C of (lif 'c on fnr- 
lonuli in \incric'ii 1 la<i\ cinr''>r f \nierii nn) 
1 nnie doe. or (Iiuliin) 2 mir^r- •) 7<nmiii 
worker', 1 ^nnrirm tmclnr in <inri.f of i 
'^chooi home for the cliiidrin of tiio ini -'ion irn - 
1 Ind\ eiiiicnfioni«( tno friiiiini. in fifnti lor 
tcichcr cotecliist':, 1 ‘^pnilinr\ for tlie ininlin 

ofPi«(or'' 3\\o roinpicie lilcii ‘•(i’oolc ont 

iiospinl iiilii 10 lied'-, in lininir 

Stahr’te^, I^ormh'r l''"4 ’=oiii‘=, l'> .01, 

Baptized ‘^,31 n, Cih eiminpnc 2,'’'^ adlnr.nts 
3,837 Indian pastor.. 2,7 e\ ancpli-tc , 7, 

c-atechi't' ISO teaclifra ! "inn cum to tlie 
Jli'sion, 23 out?ide tearlier.-,0 iKnr.iitu'clu'ol^^ 


' In inne, PBO tlic Goaernment of India 
j-'tated — “I ITccl is nlrcada beincciacn to tlie 
suc.cc-.tion tliat enema mI=sions In India slionld 
Uic taken over its Britidi societies I lie proper 
♦Us and undertakinp' of hostile mission." 1 aac 
lien aested in tlic ProTisIonnl Custodun of 
1 ntma Properta nith a alen to tiielr trinsfcr 
to lioards of trustees composed partla of non- 
olltciii memixrs nominated iia flic National 
aits lonarv Conned of Indii a\ith the apiiroia! 
of tlie fioairnnicnt of I.idla nnd parth ot 
f.ovcrnment ofllcials nnd those Boards of Trust 
tei> «ill In due conre transfer Hu nndi rtaklncs 
and p’-opsrties to n iiii^-Ionara sochtj to in 
(Ucted in them aaith the npproaal of the 
i.oaernor-f.cneral in Connell ' 

Methotlist Societies 


General ♦frcA.'or i— The Bca Ciorp' 0 
Sehrocdtr, XacLrooll, Iraaancer ''onth India 

Tar DtMsii ati'^iOMi a "'OciiTa*, e-ia 
bllshcd 1301 in ^uitii amt, .i.>r! iiiu, tlun 
and in \ort1i are.it, on tin ‘'her rnlti'I' iii.l 
in Madras, lus a total stall of dno imil m md 12 
Lnropenn norkirs, romniniiii uiis _ i72, t lirw 
tlan commtinUa dl70 oni lllch ‘'rh «d 
one sccondara srliool, on. I.lbl' sel rol for 
Monun, three Boardliii, ‘'cl.ool, lhr<< Indn t- 
rial school', one Orphan u. out ho t I 12ii 
Elomentara schools, m.l ti o li'i'p!! d tot il 
scholars -l.lMn 

Prerxdent — ]{e\ Um P»\ P lame Nelli 
kiippatn 

Trearurer — Pea K liilherr 'ladri' 

Tm SaNTM, Ml'S], I' ot TIII N.iITtlllN 
Ciruicnis (fonmrU known a^ tin Indim 
Home ail-elon to tin' ‘'ititd-i li. undid hi 
1807, aaotke in tlir '.antal Pir_uii' Birl.linm 
ainrsliidalnd Malda, i’aj'liald Hinajiuir and 
Goalpara aSork Is prmeipdlv inii.iu tin 
‘■antals aiission st ill nnmt.i r-. -if. of wln^n > 
nUKlieal mission irifs Indian pastor., ’l.otlur 
Indian worker' Ono (liri'tlan eoi ininnita in 
orpamretl concrez itlons 1 R 3on t, Im, irdiiu: 
sclioois asitii (too pnpil', 1 lit < lement ir\ liooN 
with 2,300 pnplls, 1 indii'trld s, iiool witli Oo 
pupils, 1 prlntint: prc'S, i orplian iri with 10 
orpliaiis, 2 hosplt iI' 1 dl'pi iis iru «, 1 Ifiur 
colons witli lOU lepers,! tei eirdiii irfiiu; 
Seeretnni Ites J Gan-dal, Hnmkn, Rantal 
Parpanas 


Hie Mftlio<li!.f I pl'cnpal Clmrch Is llioorpani 
’.tlon in tlic ijidtcd f-tatC' of America whlcli 
pro 1 out of tile Wrsl.aan reaiail in I ncland 
and iur American colonics diiriiK tl.c latter 
I art of tin clplitccntli Centura ’lids Clnuch 
lie-iiiius aaorl in India in ISjfl.'nt first confining 
its actialtlC' to aalmtlsnoaa tliabitltcd Proaiii 
CIS 1 ropi tlint centre it spread nntd tlie 
niti^sto of its norl aaere found In Baluc'ii'tan 
Itnrmn, afiiaacln, ^ctllcrlnnds, Indlis and the 
t’lidiiii.lne Bland' in 1020 i re arrangement 
of till mission fit id of flic Clinrcli sopiratcd 
India Burma nnd Baliiclnstan into aaliit is 
iioaa Ino'Ti ns the Rotitliern A'la dial ion 
\Mtlil tills lire rnt field tl.e C!iur..li noav lias a 
total Inptlrcd ( liri'iinn conimmilta of r>23,CGi3 

Tlif aacaaed task of tlie tliurcli lias Ipm 
llie 'ipilfl of Hie depressed cln sn, anil it' aanrk 
1ms liCi n largi la among tli it cla .s Asninaittr 
of tact, lioaaiair, II lias larpi mimln rs aalio 
same from flit Moliammi dans and the raste 
Hindus, nntl nnioni, sncli Its Inlln nc, is tatriid 
Ing 

The educational aaorl. of tin CImrch 1. ca 
tiii'iac, it lininp In Hili an i a total of 1,JR1 
, s liools of nil pridi. 1 , Inelndlng tliri.i coll ecs 
t miita-tai o Idpli “eliools, iinj nuimroiis norm d 
training and fluologual institutions The 
nspi't. red atU ml lilts in tliLsu sclioois nnmhtr 
H V24 

Sp'clal effort Is iiinde for tlic instruction and 
deatiopmei t of tiie aoiing txopli of tlu Cliiircli 
I there iioaa 1). Inp 330 cliaj.ttri of tlie I paao'Hn 
IcapnoaalHi 1 1,311 c nrollcd iiumhers, nnd 1,021 
orcanired Simdiy Schools aaith an onrolmint 


Missioas AVD rAT'IY Tl aillNO ACT — • 
llaj 1918, the following notice regarding Mis ! The pnldlshlng Interests of the Church nre 
slons was published in the " Gazette of India - ' reprcM nti d In taao presses at Madras and I iick- 

" The following missions or religions assoclitlons I noaa, the formtr doing aaorl. In four acrnnciilars 
arc declared companies under let 2 (the Pnemv 'mil tl" li^-br In sl\ The pcrlodlcils issued 
Trading Act) of 1010 —The lAilpzIg Evnnge licall 'O'cf tin Interests of both the canngeli.,llc and 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, i he Ilermansborg ' the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Evangelical Lutheran MBslon, Madras, the ' Innlor Methodist and Christian I dneation 
Schlcswig-HolstelnEvangellcalLutlieraiilBi.Bloii, ht-Ing in Englldi, avhlle the IC iiikab 1 Ilmd, ami 
’^ladras, the Gosger Lvangcileal Lnthoran otiicr ptrioelicils aio Issued in seae-al of the 
Mission of the Hnltcd Proahiccs and Boliat aornaculars 

and Orissa, Hie German Ea angelical Lutheran The goaernlng boeU of the Church is the 
Mission of llanchl, Behar and Orissa The General Conferences held quadrennially m Anic- 
Governor General In Council notifies that the rlca in width the clcaen conferences now oalsting 
powers conferred under Section 7 of tiio said in India are represented by tw ciitj -four dclc- 
Act shall evtend to tiio proporta, movable and gates Tlic polity of tiio Cliurch in India looks 
immovable, of these missions or religion^ forward to complete independence under the 
associations ” general goaeriiiiig boda, there at present being 
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but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and Momcn as compared to 045 ordained and 
4,598 unordained Indian and Burmese workers 
At present the area is divided into se\ enty tw o 
districts each m charge of a superintendent 
ami among whom are manj Indiins Tim ivork 
IS supervised by three Bishops, elected bv the 
General Conference, and resident as follow s 
Bishop John W Eobinson Delhi , Bishop 
Brenton T Badlov Bombay and Bishop Jash 
■want Eao Chitambar, Jubbulpur 

The AitEMCAN TTeslfaan Mitiiodist JIis 
SIOV, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Afaroli, tin 
Nargole, District Thana I’lrdi, Distiict Sunt 
SiA. Jlissionancs on field Two on furlouph 
Dour mam stations Two Boirding schools 
One industiial sihool One Bible School One 
vallsge farm project 1 ight Mllige schools 
Chaiiman of Field rommittcc, Ilei P D Dots , 
Sanjan, District Thana 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began work 
in India in 1919 has a stall of siv missionaries 
The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station Dhulia There arc two board 
mg schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work Secretary Mrs Paul Cassen, 
Dhulia, West Khaiidesh 

THE Wesleyan Methodist ADssiosary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 18141 The Mission in India, apart 
from Cejlon, is organised into 7 Districi 
Synods uPh 2 Provincial Synods Tliere is n 
large English work connected with thi 
Society, 20 ministers giving tbcit whole time 
to SDiitary work and Engbsh churcho” 

ihe districts occupied include 68 main sta 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hvderabad (Nizam’s 


Dominions), United Provinces and Burma 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes ot 
administration Its statistics arc no longer 
included in this statement The European staff 
nurnbera 102 wliti 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers Communicants 18,511 and 
total Christian community 101,215 There are 
7 largo numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self supporting 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 , 5 riicological Institu- 
tions, students, 329 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,127 , 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400 923 

Elementary bchools, with 20,180 scholars In 
Medical work there arc 1 Iiospitals 12 dis 
pcnsancs 1 127 in-patients and 05,431 out- 
patients 

The Women’s Ainlliarj carrv on an exten- 
sive w ork in the places occupied by the W M 
M S Tlicro are 93 women workers from 
abroad of wliom 10 are qualified doctors The 
Indian women workers number 382 There 
are lOOgir's’ dav schools wltli 13,377 pup'Isand 
23 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders There 
arc several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women The M omen's 
VuMlinn manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispense 
rles, which had 8,011 in patients and 97,513 
outpatients The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Aiivlllnry in 1925 was nearlv £25,000 

The liEL aiethodist aIission of Xorth 
\mirica — 1 stablishcdntYcotmal,lS93, operates 
in Bcrar with a st iff of 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers Organised churches 5, 1 T heo 
logic ilschool, 1 Girls Boarding School, 1 Verna 
ciilir Jliddh school, 8 Llemcntarv Schools, 1 
Disnensan and 5 centres for Clinic il and village 
health work 

Secretary PcrsisM Phelps, Ycotmal, Bcrar 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced m 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth Tucker , and v\ as for manv 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
m India For some time now, the areas occu 
pied have been divided for administrative pur 
poses into 5 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander , and two smaller Commands 

Lahore‘S™ with Headquarters at 

Bomhay'’ Headquarters at 

Madras and Tclugu Temiory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras ^ " 

Southern Terntory, with Headquarters at 
Tm andrum , m Trav ancore State 

Colombo Headquarters at 

Calcutta** Comwmjiff, with Headquarters at 

IjHurmn/i Command, with Headquarters a( 

The Commanders are directly responsible tc 
the International Headquarters in London 


NorUicin Territory — ^Thc area m this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore 

Evangelistic work, especially among the ‘ de 
pressed classes,” is extensivclv carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U P 

A number ot Settlements for the reformation 
of ‘ Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also an the Punjab, great 
progress has been made A special Settlement 
has also been opened in the Andamans duriiif 
the last few j ears 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is 111 exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where i popula- 
tion of 1,800 lias been settled The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders 

Medical work is earned on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provances , and also m one dis 
pensary 
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Otlici nistitutioii*^ iiuluilc li u >n<l iHninllnc 
''chooU WnMiip ScliooK, VcrkuUiirdl CoIoiuP' 
i llo<;pitil for Bntkh Milit vt\ ''oldior'-, oiul 
CiMlnii': it Delhi 

Vilh?c centres nt which the S V , 

^^orkE l,7T(i 

Ofiiccr' nnd Lmplo^cos 58o , 

hoci'il Inslilutions 22 j 

Tcmlonal Headquarter'; I trozeptir Roid, I 
Lahore, Punjib 

Tcmlonal Covmandcr Cominic'^inncr ^ 

Muthinh 

Chief ^ccrelnr'i — It Colciiirl \V 1) I’ninn 1 

Western IndIn — ^Tlic Western India Terri 
tors comprises Bomlna, Gujerat, Panch M dials 
and the ‘Maharashtra 

Besides the distincth caanctlisfu opcriflons, 
there are cstahllshed ,1 hr^e General Hospital — 
Lniers Memorial, \mnd — uid scarral Disprii 
sarics, at Mhieli durnic the \r ir ihoiit 41 TOG 
patients arctrcatcil, 222 1) i\ brlnmls 4 Bo irdiiiu ^ 
bchools a Horae for Tmciillc (riinlmls, and 1 
Industrial and Bcseiio Horae for Monun a 
conditionalh Tleleascd Prisoiurs Hoiiic, the 
\ raamgement ni the Bomhaa Helpless Pf-cars 
Carap, WeaMira ‘'chools, a I aefnn for the 
makinc of Mcavine, W nrpini: nnd KeellnR 
Machraos, and a 1 and OoIoiin hwlnt: a jvopula- 
tion of about 500 biUntlonists 

Corps 280 , Outp'fs, IT7 Societies, 
508 , Ofliccrs itid Cadets, 740 , of n hoin 07T arc 
Indian, Binplosces and Teachers, 01, '^ocinl 
Institutions, 10 

Territorial ncadquarlcra T he ih ation Arnij , 
MorlandKoad.Bitull i, Borah u 

Territorial Commander Colonel Guana Dasen 
(Alfred li Bnniett) 

Madras nnd Tclucu Terntorj — ^>lils 
Terntorv comprises the cita of aiidris nnd 
uotk situated In the Vellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and Most Godasan Districts of the Korthern 
Circars of the Madras Prcsldcncj , also Bangalore 

There arc the followincagcncics atuorl , tie , 
places In aihich uork is hasteiiiaticilla done, 
both 04 angelical and education nnd social — 
200 Corps and Outposts, 110 alllagc prininrj 
schools, 1 Criiuinil Tribes Settlement, 2 
institutions for the tr lining of Oflicers , 1 Leper 
Colonj at Bapatla taken ostr bj us In 1028, 
a ‘Women’s Industrial Home in Jladras , a 
Boarding Schools for girls, and another for hoj s 
of the Salvation Arinj 

Territorial Ucadguarlcrs The Sah ation 
Army, Broadw ij , Madras 0 P 0 Box 200 

Territorial Commander Colonel Herbert B 
Colledgc 


Oencral Sccntarif Brigadier H H Biuson 

The South India Territory — The 
‘'outhern (India) lcrritor\ oiuhraics the Xatiac 
‘stites of Traanntorc nnd Cochin extending in 
the South into the 'J inncMlh District 01 British 
India 


V ucll consolidated and growing work for 
tlie spiritu il and social nd\ inremcnt of the 
pLoples being prosecuted at more than l,20n 
centres and appcils arc coiistauth receiacd 
urging extension to new districts Marked 
adMuiccs are being made with the erection of 
Halls and Qii irtcrs for Oincers 

rrainlnc Garrisons for nicii mil women 
ar< c->t iblished at Trii aiidnim and Aagcreoil 
\ iiionthh edition ot tiic “ \S ir Crv ' is pnb 
lishtd 111 lamil inilMnliv ilaiii ind other atriia 
Ildar litiratiirc is eiriulatcd among the people 
with gratifMiig results 


1 due itioii il artnitics ]iro4lde religious and 
sti nlar iiistnu t ion for bo\ s mil pirK at some 200 
SI bool- for about 17,000 i hildrcn The Board- 
ing Si bool for l)o\s and mot her for girls at 
N igcrcoil, md 1 siniilar institution for bois in 
I riaandrnm, are greath appreciated, as also 
IS (lie Miident s Hosplt il for aoung men at 
N age reoil 


The I 111 and >cedlework section ol (he 
Industrial Departmint it Nagcreoil, continues 
a usefiilwork, ns also does the Industrial Depart 
limit In T rhnndrum, where boas attacheii to 
(lit Boarding ‘School irt t uiglit Bookliinding 


Ml etings arc held regularh m the Trnandrum 
Gonlwith encouriging results 

‘Work at the Catlnrinc Booth Hospital, 
Xigcrioil and the seveu Branch lUispit xls Is 
greath apiircciateil h\ all sections of the com 
ninniti A splendid anil up to date 'J uber- 
(olosls W lid is III roiirse of creetion at the 
f ilherinc Booth Hospital, tiNo an excellent 
Vdmlnlstr itho Block wliiili will make for 
increased elheicnca An exi client work is also 
he mg done at the Cochin leper Coloin where 
more than 2T0 lepers are accommodated 
( onsidcration is hoiiig pncii to the est ihlish 
mciit of a leper Coloin in Trnaneorc State 

Territorial Tfcadquartiri , — Ihe Sah ation 

Ariin, Knraanneonam, Trnandrum 

Territorial Commander — Lieut Conmiisbiouci 
Piiaa(MrB Trounce) 
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pro\it!on l)OW\cr !•- subject to tlu eoiuh'ltu tli<‘ «iib irdinute court-* Jtffiini'! nrc ropulnr 
thot c%cr\ 1 tiropcMi r.ril'=lr snl)jecf l)roiuii''l\ nit to tiu m ot short Intcrvfiis ntui the 
{or trhl before tl,r ih'-lnct inn?; ‘*(rnc or «<■ s.pir^iimrt are nlile, b\ exatninini, tlir riluni", 1)\ 
jndRC hv the riclit, Iiorr\cr tn'-hl I*" tle^< ii<'iii^ for jiroce* illnt,'*, nu<l li\ cillbu for 
choree, to clnltu to be trl'-il t>^ n jur of > hbli xphn ition*-, 0 = '’•ell n** f-niu the coses tint 
not Ic'S tlnn half the mimbi r '■i.-rU be lure . 'onit b* fore thein In niipeol to I<(J> thrinsfhce 
peano or Ancrlc-ms tthllt this rlntite fo some e\t<nt nequilntcil ' ith the manner 
rvaa made In the porrrs of d= t-.ct rnarn-lr it' •< 'In rhlfh the courts ponirallj nrc dncharritip 
the law In recard to other maci t-atc r'tnalnel their duties 
unaltered” Mnce I'-of ra <11 vincMoi* o* r'ce Tower Courts 

The Code of Criminal I>rnccdnre proMdes Mr 
one ina con'^titnllon of inferior rnmlml conrt** 

After nd!‘=cr*cn on In t <■ co\jrt*^ of Ion nnd cotirt*^ of nnrl**- 

Lcci'laMro A‘''mhl> in I”-!! rat<- 1 \er\ proainre, out'ide the prt i 

the follo'aln" mntiru vr-' - M, r i —■Tin! in 1 ,,,^. tor n , is dlaldnl into sf <ione dlM'ioin 
ontcr to remo e all r-dal di-'me Mri l * >.i nf „„p dlstrlits and eaera 

Indians and rnrope-i! a in the r' <r o' t'l Ir ion« dl i<ion has ^ court of --e |oji nnd n 


trial and puni'lintnt fo* ofTinc' , a co 
ho apr<oint'-d fo cnna!i*er 'la* - n 
rhonid tiC made in tlic j *o i 
of Criminal Triy nlnre, I*- 1 , i 
betw-cen Inllan' ail rnroj-* an 
and American and 1 I'mf'ans 'to 
British sulijci-t-s in crlnln"! trla’ iitl j ro' > 1 
incs and to n'’,' 0 't on the I* t s !r>l nl 1 in 
effect fo thei' prcreiAla” t- a ••< ui* of ti 
rccommred itio 1 * of tii" i -ei-ii jif ,e' j 


ii'to ,,, jp,,,, Judre wltli a's|stanre If nerd l*" 

ti'* 1 11, c K IP,,,. cn,)fia ti|,. pHcc 

'e ' of ?'i af 111 ' 1 111 ! li St i-ea, nnd nrc romjHlcrjt to 

lii'eiiiifT rt I'ia'e ,p pIj .,cp, 5 ,(i prr«oj)a dill' rommitted, and 
n b'lM li * i’>j *' •<> itiiiici an\ pimi«lim'nl aiiliiont'd bs In'^, 
“‘J* I'n* “"I I' lit' 1 of iliatli are pnlijccl lo conflmia 
lion in til id' lie t four! of criminal appeal in 
iiie jirr.inc' Sia,.istrife'' court' ate of flirie 
li <•< ' Itli lit reiidinc jD'rrri l’ro'l=lrin 

, , M me 1 nnd larKcli nllli'Cil in llie fount, 

Commutfe ti p la \ on tlu -nniie , {),< or f-,,. i^p nppilntni'nt of lionnrar' maU'trat's, 

inodiCciI and b' *1 ' Mi i in II ,< \n i! 'id j,, n,, prt 'dmej lo\ n“ Vtr Ulenc' ma^btratp^ 

Act Xlt of 1U2,. in pi c of Up oil i b i'*' jpal ' Itli i laRbt' rl il (a'cs and benrlirs o’ 

XXXIII (■'i-.f' SGI) 'lie J’f "(Int*'' \' \Hl jtn ticp, of tiie I’l are or Imno* r' ni I'pitf rates 

( ij-i-ju IM) Witii cpjtaln » , pi nv da I o I i|t,pn i of lii' le important cates 

Irlils I'pforr courts of 'p, jnn tire (Iflier 
I, ,ii r -iK ''1*1' '' '*■'< A"!''!, liut 

' do not l)!nd tlie jud < 1)\ tlicir opinions , on 
I June' tile opinion of t'lr majord' jire'nlls it 
lati'pfel l)j ilu pr' I'lint, dudie J lie Indi in 
TIic hiRlicst lejal t'il) iiial' in Indie are th' Hit ailo's ran idrraide latitude of appeal 
High OJurt5 of ludicature riu ' wi o cois‘l 'ihe pr<roii(l%e of mi rr ! ixird'cd b\ tlir 
tuied b> tlie Indian lliili Co irt' Act of isGl f tr j (Jom nior (>i ni nl In C'lnncll and tlie I,oral 
Bengal, Bomlje\ and ’f idr i*, end lat' r for tlie j f,o^< rnnu nt ronrenifd 'Tithont prejudice t'l 
Bnltcd I’ro'li'cp'' and tim I’unj iti 'up' p < dliu j tlie rupirlor poim tl tlie <ro'in 

'-uid'r C‘'n'r ^''5*1 Tlie ron‘IIIui!on and Jurisdiction of tlie 

':1M' eourl'. . ' arl- . Jlroadlj e,v ..Mn, 

arc appoint 
during the . 
one tliird of 

tliP^ lifriTpn*^n^n^l!< lorilie < popts mcmlitr- of (lit Indian 

bpliie"lr^?ipMl f V* if.VrMp' »" w 1*^* ** ‘'crsice ate nnliit\ Filecled 11 ongli Fome 

n avallahle for tlie ijipolntm nf of Indian i„„„„,„,,nn,,tp nro made from tiie I’ro'incliil 

Next come tlic Siiiinrdlnide Judges 


stoas were ‘ulis'tfu nl iM ii 
measure rrJucp’l t'r dl'I r 'c- ti 
trialaof 1 u'oreans ird <1 I'd ‘ 
Code 

Illflli Cotirl*: 


criminal /at * 1 ”p * tm V/ ^nd 1 ’’ come tlic Siiiinrdlnide Judges 

of "liose prlglnal 


jurie? are nt'cr ernrilojcd In elall Fiiilsln 
India 

For other parts of India Illgli Courts Im't 
been formed under ntlirr na'iics I Ik clilcf 
diflerenco being that tliej derlae flidr nuthorlt> 
from tlic Go' emrntnt of India not from I’nrlln 
ment In Burma tlicrc is a Clilcf Court, 'lifli 
three or more Judges, in lijo oilier pro'InecF 
the clilef appellate nutliorita is an olllctr called 
Gie Judicial CommiFslonir In Sind tiie Judicial 
Commiosloncr tp termed .Tiidge of flic Suddet 
Court and has two colleagms 

The High Courts are tlia Courts of appeal 
from the suporlop courts in tlic districts, crinil 
nal and civil, and llioir decisions are flnnl, 
except In cases in whlcli an appeal lies lo III' 
Maje^itj in Council nnd is lieard 1)> tlic Judicial 
^mmlttcc of tiie Brivy Council In England 
'lie High Courts cxcreise aiiporvlFion over all 


luri diction varies in dllfercnt parte of India 
I lie rlvll rnnrls lielo'T tlie grade of lllstrlct 
Judge, are almost Invnrialilv pn sided over liv 
Indians Hiere art in addition a miinlier of 
Courts of Small Caiisrs wltli jiirisdlclion lo tr> 
monej suits up lo Jis 100 In Die I’n'Idencv 
Towns, "lure Die Clnrtered High Courts Imvo 
original Jurlsdlellon, Small Caiin Courts Uis 
pose of morie' Milts iij) to Its 2,000 \s In 
Folvonev Courts Die eliartered lllgli Courts of 
Cilcutfa, Bomliav and Madras imvo jiirlBdlctlon 
In Dio Breddeiiev towns In Die inofu'sil 
Flmilnr powers wire conferred on Die Hlatrlct 
Courts hv Die Insolvencv Act of 190G 

Corontrs nro appointed onl> for Dm Brcsl- 
denej I owns of Calcutta nnd Bombav 3 Isc- 
whi re tlieir duties are discliarged bv Die ordi 
narv filnft of inaglsirntcs nnd pollee ofllcers 
unaided lij jurors 
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Laxvs (1)1(1 llu \d))U)i)sl)(il)(»i of Jit^hct 


Lcf'ol Pinctltloncrs | 

Legal practitioners In Jmlla arc dhldcil Into' 
I)nrrislcr-> nl-Law, Adaocatrsol the IJlgh Court, 
Valvils and Vltorncjs (Solicitors) of High Courf-. 
and IMcadcni, JUikhtlnrs and roaenuo agents 
Harrlstcra and Ada oentes arc admitted hj each 
nigli Court to practise In It and Its subordinate 
courts , and the> alone are admitted to prac 
tlso on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts Vakils are persons dul> qualified 
avlio arc admitted to p-ictlsc on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and In the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts At* 
torncas arc required to qualifa before admission 
to practise in mucli the same aaaj ns In Imgland 
The rule that a solicitor must Instruct counsel 
prevails onla on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts Pleaders practise in the 
Biibordlnate courts In accordance avlth rule? 
framed by the Hlgli Courts 

Organisation of the Bar 
At Calcutta, Jladras, and Bombay there Is a 
Bar Committee presided oacr, ex ojjicio, ba the 
Adaocato-Gencrnl Tills bodj Is elected bj 
the barristers practising In eacli nigli Court, 
and its functions are to aaatch the Interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Bangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the aaklls or nallac 
pleaders, and tl c president is eltlier the senior 
praotlsing member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar Is usuallj to bo found, and In the sub 
ordinate Courts, Including the Boaenuo Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use Pending 
an opportunity of detailed Inquiries In India, 
those general descriptions must suQlte The 
recommendations ot the Indian Bar Committee 
of 1921 relating to the constitution ot Bir 
Councils for the several High Courts in India 
have been recently adopted bv the Inui^u Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVIIt of 192G 

Composition of the Bar 

A considerable change Is occurring In the 
composition of the Indian Bar The folloaaing 
extract from an informing article in the Ttmcf 
(May 25, 1914) Inuicatcs the character and 
incidence of this development " During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class Tlic bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent 
One typical illustration mav bo quoted Attncli 
ed to the Bombay High Court In 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of aahoin 
7 were Indian and 17 English In 1911, attach 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli 
citors, of whom more than 130 >\ore Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 adao 
cates, ot whom 10 only were English and the 
remainder Indian ’ 

Laav Officers 

The Government of India has its own law 
®ol*eague in the legal Member ot Council 
All Government measures are drafted sn this 
department Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
IS the Advocate-General of Bengal, aaho is 
appointed by the Crown, is the loader of the 


leeil Bar, and is aluaas nominated a member 
of tlic Provincial l<(,i lathe Council In 
Cn’cutta he ia aisl-^ted lia Ibi St imiing Counsel 
and the Goaernineiit ‘•o icllor 'Jbert arc 
Advocates Ot nirnl and ((oatrnnieiit '•ollcUor’ 
for Bombay and Min'rai, am! In Bombay tlicre 
is iittacncii to tliu :)ecrcl''rl it a legal Utmem- 
branctr and an A' Istanl I' 'al I’eint mbrnneer, 
draa n from tilt Jui'ieiU Ilrintli of tlie Indian 
Civil Service Tlie fiovernni' nt of Bengal 
consults the lUngil Ad ocat* Ot ntral, the 
Standing Coinisrl and the Covf'-nmtnt Sol! 
cltor, and has bcslibs a legal Boniembrnn>,cr 
(a Civil Servant) and a Dipiilv Jy^gal Itcmtrn- 
brnneer (a practi Ing barrhttr) tlit Cnlted 
Provinces art equipp'd v itli a tlvlllaii legal 
Ucmeinbrnncer and profe' loiml lavvver= a« 
Oovcminciit Advocate and I’tant Coven 
inent Vdvoeatt tlie Pnnjab iias a legal J’e- 
nitiiibrancer, Oovtrnnient Advoeitt and a 
fiinior Government ' i.oeate and Burma a 
Oovcrntnenf Advorit , be'-ldes a ‘-erri tary to 
tlic Loeil I cgUlatlve Connell 

Shtrllfs arc attacbeil to tin Hi„b Courts of 
Cilcutta, Madras and Bomb iv Jbiy art 
appointed bv Govt niinent, s'bcteil from 
non officials of standing, the <b tailed wori 
being done by deputy sberlH , vilio are offitcrs 
ot the C-jurl 

I nvv Reports 

The Indian Lavr reports an non ptiblhlicd 
In scacn serles—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
, Allaiiabad, Pntii i I aho-e and Piangoon 
under the autlioritv of tlie Covirnor 
General In Council llicv contain case? de 
termlncd bv tlic Hlgli Court and b tlie Judicial 
Committee on appeal from tlie particular IHcli 
Court lliesc appeals raho qiirsHoiis of verv 
great importance, and the Council of law 
Reporting for England and Males slioiv tlicir 
appreciation by printing tlie Indian Vpi'cal* 
in a separate volume, and liaae nho compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covcdtig the period 
lf^'4 1803 'J lie otlur Provinces and '-tate'= 
linvc scries ot reports issued under tlie autlioritv 
cither of the Judlclars or the State 
Lcffisintivc Power 

Tlie supreme power of Parliament to Ugi--Iatc 
for Uic viliolc of India cannot he rue-,rioned 
In practice, Iiowcver, tills power is little used, 
llicrc being a iinjoritv of official- on tlic Itn 
perlal legislative Council— a mijoritv dell 
beratcly reserved in tlie India Council- Act ot 
1000 — tlic Sccrctarv ot State 1- able to impose 
Ills will on the Government of India and to 
secure tlie passage of any measure lie mav frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian nntlior- 
itics legislative Councils have been estab 
lishcd both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces Their constitution and 
functions arc fullv described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q V ) To meet emergencies tlie Governor 
General is vested witli tlie power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as \cts of 
the Legislature, but tlica can remain in force 
for only six montlis The power is verv little 
used The Governor-General in-Council is 
also empowered to make rcgulitions, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backvvnid 
parts of the country, the objeot being to 
bar the operation of the goncrnl law and 
permlttlic application ot certain enactments only 
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Bcnfjnl JiuHcial Depnrlment 


r.'iii'kin, llic IIoii l>I< G'lir^t CIwi-, Kt k< ,Uir-\< 

1 n>\ 

niiO'i’, The lion I'U Mr lu^Ud ( Inni ChuinUr K( , 
llir i<-1 1 " 

lllirkhn ! fin Hon hie Ifr Tii ‘ire J’lilllip 
Kt , IWr nt-I » \ 

Muklnrji, 'Ihc lion lit'' 'tr Tii'-iki Atiminlin \ilh 
'It n I 

Co^lfliO 111' Hon hi ''Ir in !*n It niril Wiliml 
T iinr- ’I > IT II H ' Tl 1 n 
ixjrt W illntn riio Hon o'* ''Ir Tii‘-f!<< lo’m i c 
MMhk Th' Hoi hi. M' In-, ' >- 11 ' nlr\ (.'iiniri 
I 0 ‘• 

Titk in.' Hon !>l' ''Ir in lie r .'or I rn 1 i. - 
Miller TliP Hoii l.'i 'Ir In * . l)i ir) !n*h '' i l> l 
GliO'O Tlie Hon !)1. 'Ir In M.. ■-irit Kniiiir >' \ 

1 O'; 

PanrlTiii_e I hr Hon h' Mr lii'f'r. Hn^h Itiiuri, 
llnr nt-I in 

Pilter^on rii< H<) i hh .Ir Inti. I) I'hi ( I irk. l( 
XmccT \li, rii. Hon hi. Mr In U.< lorn! l.nr it I i\ 
(liio Ii in. Hon h! 'Ir In M. «! ihi'ii iliiinl". I< •- 
liar at 1 aw 

Otiln lin Hon'hU 'Ir In In ‘-ne. niri Null it il 
Balia.inr 

^11, lln. Hnn hh 'Ir In tin \ i-ini 
Bartloa , i In Hon l.h 'Ir In-ti . (liirh i< s r.ir it- 
Lan 

MrNair Ihf Hon M< 'Ir In ti . »•< .i-< Hniali Ihir 
it-].ai 

Ito\ rii Hon hi. 'Tr In t'" \'o1 Knniir 1’ ir i* 

1 an 

■Sircar, ‘-ir N \ , Ivt , 1, ir at I i\\ 

Pot , A Iv , liar il I an 

Boar, s 'I , liar aH in 

Baau, \ K 1’ ir it 1 in » 

lloil'on, S S 

'rorgan, II Ciut 

3 'iglpj , X (t a , I ( -• 

Ivhundkar, N A , B ir it 1 in 

Ba'ak, Dr ‘'int ( hanilri 

‘'adlm, It ii 'i iirik N ifli B ili nlnr ( l I 

Sen, Blnoil Chaniim 
Mitrn, ai irit Kumar 
i ollet, 'Ir A I 

Ghatak, K , ji j) i , B ir it J in 
Banarjl, Sachlndra Xnth , 

Ghobli, J M , liar at Kin 
Mitra Kiniilal 
Balsctt, 1 

3315 Gupta, Manmatha l!]ii|.-an, at A , Xi i< 

Ahmed, 0 li ar \ , ((' il ), j i ii (Bel ), Bar at I an 

33®, Jatindrumth 

Gliitak, \iro] Niitli, Bir nt T in 

Sen Gupta, SiibodU Chapdrti , 


5 ( iin f Tii-ti(f 
! I’ni'iu Tndgc 

. D.) 

1 

I Do 

Do 
Do 

Dll 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D,i 

Do 

( 

Do 

' D> \ililllionil 

Do (OllUiitlllg) 

I 

I Do do 

^ Do do 

\d\oi it. to ntral 

' “-t indliu ( .mil- 1 (Otlulitin'» Tinlgc 
1 Hi-gh Court ) 

' Do (Otlliiiting ) 

t.oM riiinrnt ( oun«fl 

' Do ‘-olkitor 

j Do do (OlIKlnting ) 

, 'tiiinrnitendriit nml I i nienilirinei r 
of 1 egnl \iriir.,!ind Jiidldi! Nocutirt 
to t.oai rnnunt 

Dijinta Snperintendi nt nnd llciiKiii 
hriiKcr of 1 tgii Atfalr- 
kenlor I .ot ( rnnn nt I’U adt r 
I’nhlk I’ro't infer in the Courts of th 
Brisidniiv Nliigl-lratts in f ahutta 
Tunlor Puhlh IToiCtufor, Calcnfti 
1 ditorof I an Itejiorf.; 

Hegi-trar (Original Side) 

Master and OflKlil lleterco 
As=lstaut 'lister and lleftrce 
llegl-triir in Tnsohencj 
Dipiitj lleglstrar 
\ssistant Itiglstrar 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Lrnrs and the 

I) 1' \ 

0 , IHr i{ Li« 

Himlln, Y L, iM , II 

(omisill, I nnlv Jitrirmi 

J.idr mi iliii Miiiml, Klnn IS/ilniiiir, li \ 

\ oinm, T T 

Cli-ikn-l itii, 1 r'liiu 

"Ilorjinii. (' f 'I'll 
Suritn, 0 K 

1 ilkiirr fir'irji' M( liiiiiiM I.ir if T n\ 

’Ifilfvinrji R iiifl ( fiimfri f Iihnrifi ) 


Idniini^fm/wn of fu'^ltci 


‘(<ntin t/i fill J!fin )iji (hiff Tii'^tirn 
nn'l Hi id ( iiri Hfirii Hrp irfriiint 

( kri i)f till f rnivii kir ( riiiiiri d Sf kjiH 

lif^i tnr itid J ni!) OiJlnr Xfipfllitc 
Jiin-idktioM 

Htimfi l!> idrir 

uit, k( I'.lr r, \i)fi‘iiiti Sid(', 
i ludl-k (ifkii 

V'lHtint Ui_kfrir fl’npir liook nii i 
Vi f’oiiid- III ji irtiiniit j 

Mtiinr r imli flrrK, and 7’r o^irio 
V*- lit inf Jli.tf'-ai Vjipilliti ‘"Ml 
[ (fill jirol itloii ) 

Vdiiilai'"tr itor l.i firnl iiid f) f!i i 1 il 
^ Jrii'fii ((Mil i idim ) 

' Vdmiril !'■ itiir (ii'iirnl and 

0111(1 il T riKtii (Oilii 1 ifiiu* ) 

j Ollit 1 il V- 1,111 1 

Olln !\l ffi( I n I r 


Bombnv Jiuliclal Department 

Boaiimonf ilii Hon kk sir f W I K( , i> <* Ml (IilifTiifm 
(tint t 

J’l likin' , ’j lip Hon Idi Vlr IiNtiii (iiill’ifrlik Bar »t Biikm TiaLm 
Lii 


Bineiickir, TliP Hon Idi Mr Sijin Sli iiikir li t Ji V 
J! ir It ] iw 

''[urpln Till Hon klo Mr Tii'fln siijihm Tini(> irs 
Brooinfltlil 'iki Hon kli Mr lii'-tin It s n \ , Bir i(- 
I aw , 1 (' i 

W idii, Iho Hon kip Air Tn">tlii lioinnijl rami-kpdji 

Birloi 'JhcHonble Air JiNtlrp Kimufk Mdliun, li v 
(Bub ), Bir it I iw ICS 

Kinii Ibe Hon bio Air 1111.(1(0 Hnrilil lokkindis 

LIB ^ 

Bhitii, 'Jhc Hon bk Air Tu",ticc Hirddbliil \ninbliiir 
M A , 1 1 B 

AA'ndn, The Hon bip Ml Tii'-tiip, Numri'il I iliinclr 
Bai at 1 iw , 1 c s ’ 


Do 

Ho 

1)0 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 


(Ofliii itiin; Vdditioiiil 
Hidm ) 

(Ollkiatiii!’ ) 


King!, Sir T imskedji Belirimji Kt , w \ it b 
G odfrey Hills ics 

Bijidlij ikslii, OS 11 \ Bir it I an, i c s 

I ouis MMlki r, G 

Clinks AI Basth 

Vikil, J H Bir It I in 

0 Qormin G C , Bar it Liii 

Jlillibiri Khin Biliidtir 1* B , Bn it I aw 

Rbunli K B 

Aksuiih Y A 

A iidi 1 Ct t 

Slungne, The Hoii ble Pidinaiiabli Blnskir it, n 
Lobo, C M , LL B 


Vdiocite Gpiirral 
BemcnibritK or of I ogil Vlliir"" 

Hcpnti Sppretan to Goicnmicnt Icc.il 
Hepirtimnt Vise becrctin to tiio 
legisIitiiL Council, Boiiibii (In 
nkiifion ) 

Goienimcat Solicitor mil I'ublle 
Prosecutor (Onleiic) 

Do (Ofliehting ) 

Clerk ol^tlic Crown 
J ditor, Indnn J iw Bciiorts 
Onical Ai-.isnce 
Hepiiti Olliciil Assignop 
1st Asslstiiit to Olln ml Vssignee 
2ml Assiitnit to Olliciil V'-sigupc 
Goi ernmeut Plciidi r, Bombi> 

Goiernnicnf Plcidci ind Pnbkc Pro 
seciitor, Kinclii 
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Mitchell, H C B 

Emchhodblni Blnibihliu ritcl, B B, M i 
Bar it Bill 

Eitinji Sonbji DkIicIi inji, bi n , B ir it I ui 

1' ahc\ , E 
Vacant 

Kundnniml \lunnl Bhojw iin, Li U , Bar at I lu 
'^equcin, V P , n \ , i,i, n , Vtloriioi at Eiw 

.Vakil, n A,Barat-IaM 
laliir All Patclii Li, is 
Majmiidar, J H , Bar at-I i\\ 

Aakra, A' B , K S 
Cadre, J G 

Eahimtoola, S J , B \ , Lb n , Bur at L iw 
Maliadc\ia, ar \ , bi M 
Ajjar, A 11 A' 

Itirtikar, A H , Bar at-L u\ 

Sulenian Cassuni, H iji ilitln, The lion blc 
Kt,Cli 

Ardeslur Phirorsh ill Alclita, K B 
A'agarkar, C B , i c S , J i- 
khirajhl Lalhlni "Nlclit i B ^ , Lb n 

Ahalje, K A , B v , bb i 

COURT RECEIVER AA'D 


Adimiiistrator-Gcncral and Ofliciil Trust 
tec, ill addition to Ins duties as Regis- 
trar of Companies 

B , I’rothonotary ind Senior illastcr 

Alastcr and Registrar in Eqiiitj and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts 
and Local Im cstigator 
At ister and Assista t Rrothonotan 
(On Icacc ) 

Ti\ing Master 

insohenej Registrar 

t^sistant laving Master (Otliciatiiig 
Tivmg Alastcr ) 

Fir't Vssistant Jlastcr (Olhciating 
Master and Assistant Prothonotarj 
Second Assist int Jlaster (Otnciatiiig 
I irst Assistant Alastcr ) 
linrd Assistant Mister (Othciating 
dnd Assistant Master) 

As=oci ito Olfg 3rd Assistant Master 

Bo (On lease) 

1)0 

Bo (Olllciating ) 

OlEditing Vssociatc 
Bo 

“^ardar. ShcrifI 

Bcpiitj SheiifT 

Ecgistrir, High Court, Apiiell itc bide 

Bepnty Registrar and Scaler, Appollito 
Side, and Secret ir> to Rule Com 
iinttcc 

Vssistant Rcgisti ir (Ollici itiiig ) 
LIQUIBATOR AA'B ASSISTANTS 


AAadia, n H , si a , Bar at Laci Court Rccencr and Liquidator 

Chino>, V r J,bbB ^ I'lrst iVssistant to do 

Appabhai G Besai, Bar at-Lasi Second Assistant to do 

Engineer, S E , B \ , bb B Third Assistant to do 

COURT OF THE JUBICJAL COMMISSIONER OF SINB 


Ferrers, V AI , m A (Cantab), I C S 

Aston, Arthur Henrj Southcotc, Ji A (Ovoii), Bar at-Laii 

Eupchand Bilaram, B A , bb B 
Alilne, U B , M A (Aber ), i C S 

Mehta, Badiba C , M A , bb B 


Judicial Commissioner of Sind 

Additional Tuduial Commissioner of 
Sind 

Addl liidiciil Commissioner of Sind 

Bo do (On lease pro 

paratorj to retirement 

Bo do (Ofliciatiiig ) 


Madras Judicial Dcpai tmeiit 


Beaslej, The Hon’blc Justice Sir HI O C , Kt , Bar at-Laci 
Eamesam, The Hon’ble Sir V , ICt 
Venkatasubba Eao, The Hon’blcAIr Ju,tice AI , b a , B b 
Madhasan Nair, The Hon’blo Air Justice C , Bar at Liu 
Dr Krishpan Fandalai, The Hon’blc Air Justice (Bar at 
Law), R-iq p^ihadiir 

Jackson, The Hon’ble Air Justice G H B , i C s 
EeiUy, The Hon ble Air Justice H B C,I0S 
‘^EaoE'h'^^"'^ Ayjar, The Hon ble Mr Justice C A^ 


Chief Justirc 
Judge 
Bo 
Bo 
Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 
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Curgen\ cn, The Hon’blc Atr Tu'-titc A T , i c *' Tudgc (Onlc'l^c) 

Cornish, The Hon’ blc Jlr Justice II 1) 

Sundinm Chetti, The Hon ble Jlr Justice K , Him in Do 


Bahadur 

Stone, The Hon’ble Hr Justice Gilbert 
Walsh, The Hon ble Hr JustucB P 
ICrishmsM ami Amst, Sir Alladi, Kt , n i , B i, 
Kangasii ami Avi angar, S , B A , B L 
Thomas, Arthur 

XaMidu, Venlv itaraimna Bao P , B v , b b 

Kama Kao, I\ H 

Benes, L H , JdAocate 

Hadhaa a Henon, K P , Bar at Law 

Aingar, E X , Bar at Law 

Eajagopalan, G , B l , M l 

J isw anatha Am ar, ^ S , B A , b L 

Sesha Aj cngar, K V 

Balasundaram Xaiiidu, H 

Wlute.G S 

Snnuasa •Am or 

A.ppa Kao, D , Bir at Law 

Sata amurti Aij ar, K , M A , M l 

Sankaramrai ana, B C , M A , it B , Bar it Law 

Ganapati, K X , Bar it Law 

Tayarani Ajw ar, R , m A , n i, 

Lambijar, IC C , Bar at-Law 


Do 

Do 

Adaocatc Gfiieral 
Administrator Gcnerd 
Goaernmcnt Sola itor 
Go\(rninent Pleader 
I aw Reporter 
Public Prosecutor 
Crown Prosecutor 

Editor, Indian law Reports, Hidris 
Series 

I aw Reporter 
Do 

Seercta-v, Rule Cimimittcc 
ShcrifT of Hadras 
Registrar, High Coiirf 
Assistant Rcgi'-tr ir. Appellate Side 
Haster, High Court 
Deputa Registrar, Appellate ‘'idc 
Olhcial Referee 

lirst Assist int Registrar, Original Side 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
Acting Second Assistant Registrar, 
Original Side 


Assam Judicial Department 


Lethbridge, JI H B , I c s 


Masih, Sjed Mahomed, Bar at Law 

Jlitra, B M , I c S 

Mnrshid, 1C G , l c s 

Ghosh, Eajani Kumar 

Bisw as, Debendra Chandra 

Barua Srijut Jogendra Xath 


! Ofliciating Seerctarr to Goaernment 
1 Legislate c Department, ind Olliciat 
I iiig Secrctare to the Assam I cgisla 
tire Connell, Siipormtcndent and 
llemenibraneer 01 Legal Affairs, Ad 
ministrator-General and Oflicnl 
Trustee, Assam 

District and Sessions Judge, Salhet and 
Caeh ii 

Oflicnting District and Sessions Judge, 
Assam VaUej Districts 

Temporarj Second Additional Judge, 
Sa Ihot and Cachar 

Additional District nid Sessions Judge, 
Sj Ihct and Cachar 

Temporarj Third Additional Judge, 
Salliet and Caehar 

'Temporarj' Adehtional District and 
Sessions Judge, Ass im J allcj 
Districts 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtnej , Kt 

H ort. The Hon ble Mr Justice ARred Hillnm Ewart 
Bar at Law ’ 

Sahaj , The Hon’ble Mr Justice Kulwant 

Maepherson, The Hon ble Mr Justice Thomas Stewart 
C I F , I c s , Bar at Law ’ 


Chief Justice 
Puisne JAidge 

Do Lear e 

retirement 
Puisne Judge 


Pazl All, The Hon ble Mr Justice San id. Bar at Law 
Khw aja Muhammad X'ur, C B B , The Hon ble Mr Justice 
Khan Bahadur ’ 

James, The Hon ble Mr Justice John Prancis HiUiam, 
ICS, Bar at Law 


Do 

Do 

Do 


pi cpantoia 


to 
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Bhawlc, The Ilon’blc ^fr Justice Sanhari Balnjec, i c 

Agaruala, The Hon’blc "Mr Justice Clifford Jlanmolnn, 
Bar at Lau 

Saunders, The Hon’blc Mr Justice John Alfred, 
UK, ICS 

SuUidcv Prashad, Vanna, The Ilon’ldc Mr Justice, 
Bar at l-an 
Alcrcdith, H E , I C S 
Saudagar Singh 

Xaresh Chandra Baa , 'i a , n i, 

Eudra Prasanna Misra, n h 


Saijid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt , Bar at Lau 
SaiMd Jaffar Imam, Bar at-Lau 
Eai, Guru Sharan PrashiiJ 


Puisne Judge Lcaac preparatora to 
retirement 
Do 

Do Acting Idditional 

Do Acting 

Ecgistrnr 
Deputv Eegistrar 
Assistant Ecglstnr 

Assistant Ecgibtrar, Orissa Clnuift niiri 
leniporara Addiiioniil Miiiisif of 
Cuttack, 111 nddilion to Ins own duties 
Goaemment Adaouiti 
Assistant Goacriimcnt Adaocatc 
Goacrnnieut Pleader 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Page, The Hon' We Sir AiUmr , Ht at c 
Heald, The Hon ble Sir Benjamin Herbert, at a , 
I cs , V I) 

CunlilTc, The Hon’blc Sir Toliu Eobert Ellis, Bar 
at-l,aav 

Das, The Hon’blc ■'fr Tustlce Taotis Eanjan, Bar at laaa 
Bu, The Hon’blc ’Mr Tu«ticc 'Man, Bar at-I-aw 
Sbaar, The Hon ble Mr Justice fosepli, Bar nt-Eaaa 
Bagulca, The Hon’blc "Mr Justice John Mlnta, Bar nt- 
Law, ICS 

Sen, The Hon’blc Mr Justice Siirendra Nath, Bar at laaa 
Mosel} , The Hon’blc Mr Justice A G,rCb 
U The Hon'ble Mr Justice Bn, Bar al-Haaa 
Leach, the Hon ble Mr Justice Alfred Hour} Ilonel, 
Bar at-La\a 

Dunklca,lho Hon ble Afr Justice H 1 ,BaratI«aav' 
Macknea , the Hon ble Jlr Justice llirbeit Hodda, 
ICS 

Bggar, A , ai A , Bar al-Laaa 
Dun, tl Ba, Bar at Laaa 

Gaunt, C H , 11 . n ’ 


Judge 

(On Icaac ; 

Do 

Eangoon 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

(On Icaac ] 

Do 

Eangoon 

Do 

(On caae) 

Do 

Eangoon 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 


Goacrnnieut Adam ito 
Deputv Goacrnnieut Adaocatc and Sec 
rctnr} to Biiriiia Lcgislallat Conned 
Assistant Goaernmoiit Adaocatc 


B}ai, U Tun, Bar .at Laaa 
Pc, U On, Bar at-Laaa 


Thein, U Mjlnl, at a , Lt n , Bar at-Law 
Tun, 1) Ba, Bar at-Laaa 
Barretto, Charles Lionel 
Luttcr, Henry Jtilkard, V D 


Mitter, K L , B r. 

Murph}, J T C , Bar-at Laaa, I c s 

Goldsmith, tv S 


Maung, XT n,sc , i c s 
JIanng, U Thein, (B5), n i. 
Sein, L Hoke, n A , B i. 
Me, U, A T Ji 


Kirkham, G P , b so 


Kha, U, B A 
Them, U Ba (5) 
Kyan, L Hone, b i 


B I. 


Khin, Daav Me JIc, B i, 
Montciro, E p w , b i. 


Do 

Administrator General and Ollui il Tnis 
tee, Burma and Ollieial Assiuh i iiid 
Eecciaer, High Court, It ingooii 
(Oflinating) 

Public Prosecutor, Eaiigoon 
Assistant Piiblie Proseiiitor, Eangooii 
Public Prosecutor, 'Moulimin 
Public Prosecutor, Afaiidnlna 
Assistant Public Prosceiitor, Alandalaa 
Ecgistrnr, High Court, Eangoon 
Eegislrar, Original bide. High Court, 
Eangoon 

Dciiuta Ecgistrnr, General Dcpailmciit 
Ecgistrnr, Small Cause Court, Eangoon 
First Deputy Eegistrar 
Second Depot} Eegistrar On liaac 
preparator} torotiremeut 
Third Deputy Eegistrar (Onieiating, 
2nd Deputv Eegistrar 
Assistant Ecgistrnr, Appellate Side 
Assistant Eegistrar, Original Side 
Assistant Ecgistrir, Oijgiiul Side 
(Offieiating third D(init\ Ecgistiai ) 
Assistant Eegistrar, Origin il bid t 
Do ' o 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Macnair, Sir Eobcrt Hill, Bar Kt , i 0 S 

Grille, Breclenck Louis, m \ (Cantab 1, Bar at Laaa, i 
Jackson, B J , b A (Ovoii ), Bar at-Lau, I 0 S , J r 

Subhcdhar, Ganpat Lakbliinan, Bar at Laa\ 

Nljogi, 51 Bliau amshankar, ai a , i,L B 

Staples, B H , M A (0\on ), Bar at Lau, I C S , 7 r 
Pollock, E E , I 0 s 

Bose, Vivian, Bar at Laa\ 

Emcon, C E , i 0 s 
Beo, V N , B sc , Bi B 
Lobo, P 

Sundaram, K V K , I c S 
K ler, E K , B A , LL B 


Judicial Commissioner (On Icaie ) 
s Oniciating Tiidirlal Commissioner 

Additional Judicial Commibsioncr (On 
leave prc))arator> to rttircment ) 
Additional Tiidicial Comini'slontr 
Additional Judicial Commibsioncr (On 
leave ) 

Addltlonnl Tiidii lal Commissioner 
Ofliciating Additional Judicial Commis 
sioner 

Ollicliting Addition il Judlciil Com- 
missioner 

Legal Ecmcmbraiu cr 
Assistant Legal Eemcmbrnnccr 
Government Advocitc and cx officio 
St indliig Couiibel 
Ecgistrar 
Deputy Ecgistrar 


N -W Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Aliddloton, L i c s _ ) Tiidicial Commissioner 

Snad ud Din Khan, K B , n \ , Li, B Addltlonnl Judicial Commisbioncr 

Narain Dass, L 1 Ecgistrar 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Young, The Hon’ble Jlr Justice John Douglas, Bar at 
Law ° ’ 

Addison, The Hon blc Mr Justice James, via, B st 
(Aberd) ’ 

Tek (3hand, The Hon ble 5Ir Justiec Baksbi, m V, BtB, 
Coldstream, The Hon’blc Mr Justice John, B a (0\oii ) 
ICS 

T? Justice, Eal Bahadur, n a 

Dalip Singh, The Hon blc 5Ir Justice Kanwar, B A 
Bar at Law ’ 

Justice Sjed, VI A ( VRd ), 
M A , LL B (Caut lb ), Bar at Law \ 

'^^Barat'Law^Kt^'’“““ 'Shaikh Sir, B A , 

® Cantabk ?is V , b a (Bombay and 

Hilton, The Hon blc 5Ir Justice G C,ba (0\oii) ics 
C urrie, The Hon ble Mr Justice m’m L . b ^ (ovon), 

Abdul Eashid, The Hon ble 5Ii J usticc Jliaii, m a Bar- 

Eangilal, The Hon’ble sir Justice, M A (Pb ) 

Creagh Coen, 5Ir T B , M a (0\on Lies 
AVebb, 5Ir Kenneth Cameron ’ 

Eanjit Eai, Lala, b a (Hons ), ll b 
Ev ennette, 5Ir George Bertram Charles 
Anderson, J I) , b A , (0\on ) i c s 


Earn Lal Diwan, B A (0\on ), Bar at Law 

Din Alohammed, Khan Bahadur, m A , li b , Advocate 

Edmund, Norman, Bar at-Law 


Des Eaj, Mr , Sawney, Bar at Law 


Chief Justice 

Judge, High Court 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

President, Sikh Guidwara Tribunal 

Additional Judge, High Court 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Eegistrar 
Deputj Eegistrar 
Assistaftt Eegistrar 
Assistant Deputy Eegistrar 
Legal Eemembrancer and Sccretarj, 
Legislativ e Department 
Government Advocate, Punjab 
Assistant Legal Eemembrancer (Lcgis 
lative, Puuj lb) 

Assistant Legal Eemembrancer, (Cases) 
Punjab Administrator (Jeneral and 
Official Trustee, Punjab 
Public Prosecutor, High Court 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

high COTJUT TUDTCVTUHh AT ALLAH VBVD 


Suhiman, The llon’ble Sir ‘^Inh Hulianimnd, Kt , I Chief Justice 
ji \ , LI. B , Bar at-I aw 


Ifukharji, The Hon hie Sir Lai Gopal, Kf , Kai Bahadur , ' Puisne Judge 

B I , LI. n I 


Kendall, The Hon ble Air Justice tlurles Ilcnra Bajlca, 
jr,icb 

Do 

King, The Hon'blc Air Tu'ticc f aricton AIo-'-, c 1 1 , J i> , 
ICS 

Do 

Thom, The Hon bio Air Juslitc Tolin Gibb, ii a , 

Ll B , I) S 0 , M C 

Do 

Niamat-Lllali, The Hon’lile Air Ju'tice Cliaudliri 
B A , LI B 

Do. 

Bonnet, The Hon’blc Air Justice Pdward, BA, III), 
Bar at-Law , j p , i c s 

Do 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon ble Air Justice B a iib 

Do 

Kisch, Tlie Hon’blc Air Justice Barthold Schcsingcr, B A , 

C I V , J P , (I c s ) 

Veting Puisne Judge 

Bajpai, 'Ihc Hon’blc, Umashankar Air Justice, ai A , li n 

O 

o 

Joslii, Dr Lachhml Dat, Rai Bdiadur, nsc, ll n, 
Bar at Law 

Registrar (Oflg ) 

ilills, Standicj Edward Jcrais 

Deputj Registrar 


Bower, Dcnzil ‘Nrowliraj 

Muhammad Ismail, Klian P.aliadur, Bar at Law 

H all TJIIah, Hr Af , sr \ , n c i. , 1 1 , b . B >r at I aw 

Shankcr Saran, Ji K (0\on ), Bar at Law 

JIukharji, Benoa Kumar, at \ , IT B 

ilukiitar Alimad, B a , 1 1 B 

Be=anges, H C , B ir at Kaw ^ 

Cliionc, 0 'M 


jVssibtant Registrar 

Goaernment Adaocatc 

tsslstant Goaernment Adaocatc 

I Goacnimcnt Picador 

I Law Reporter 

i Assistant Law Reporter 

Administrator-General and 
Trustee 

Bitto (Ofliciating ) 


CHTP.r COURT OF OUDH— LUCKKOW 


Wazir Hasan, Tlie Hon’lile Sir Saij id, Kt , n a , it, B 

Muhammad Raza, Tlic Hon’ble Tusticc Khan Ba hadu 
Sail id, B A , LI B 

Sriaastaaa, ThcHon blc Mr Justice Bisheshavar Kath, 

B A , LL B , O B T 

Kanaautta, Tlie Hon’blc Air Justice Eracli Manek 
shall, B A , I c s 

Smithy The Hon blc Air Jusl^’O Harold Gordon, J p , 


Cliief Judge 
Judge 

Do 

Do 

Acting Judge 


Lpadhja Rai Bahadur Pandit Slanmatha Nath, B A 
LLB 


Registrar 


Phillips, Samuel 

Thomas, George Hector, Bar-at Laav 
Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bai at Laav 
Sriaastaaa, Bisliambliar Nath Babu, B A , t.t, b 


Deputy Registrar 
Government Advocate 
Asstt Govt Advocate 
Laav Reporter 


Olhcjal 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins — Cornwallis v as tlie first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Goaernment Ho ordered the District Judges 
o 1 Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Stiaton) for caery 400 square miles of their 
juriEd,ction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana 
dars (Pohee Station Officers) and subordinates 

In Madras in 181G, Sir Thomas 3Iunro took 
-uperintendcnce of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police sjstcm alreadj under his control 
In this way the Ileaenuo Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent docs so, espcclallj in Bomhaj 
Presidency 

In Khandesh from 1820 30 Outram of 
Mutinj fame showed how a whole time milltarj 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police , and Sir George 
Clerk, Govcnior of Bombay in 1848, applied tlie 
lesson by appointing full time European Superin 
tendents of Police in many Districts 


Sfaaras had a torture scandal in 1853 winch 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence , in 1859 the principle of 
fulltime European superintendence was intro 
duced in a Madras Act of tliat year and the control 
of the Collector was removed 


The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1801, " An 
Act for the Bcgulatlon of Police ’, vvlilch still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay', which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890) 

Working — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Aren Police, and iSiie 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, tlie Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
Its control The police provided for by the 1801 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
tile Local Government concernr d, subject only 
“to the general control" of the Governor 
General 

Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Police 
^ g pO Officers may also be dismissed by the 


mv D S P is subject tp dual control 
nf be commands is placed at the disposal 
01 tne District Magistrate for the enforcement 
themaintenance of order in the District 
nf . departmental working and efficiency 
hio.n governed by a departmental 

2.^ Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
®®oeral of Police, and Home Depart 
speaking, the DSP has to 
bis District Magistrate on 
magisterial topics, and with his 
force'^'^”'^”^'* internal working of his 


The C I D — ^The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902 3 modernised police working 
b\ providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime These agencies arc known as Cninina) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General Tlicy collate 
information about crime, edit the Cnme Gazette, 
take over from tlie District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments ns the ringer Print 
Identification Bureaux 

Headquarters and Armed Police — 
At the cliicf town of each District the DSP 
lias his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade gronnd Tills is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury Hero 
also constabulary reemits enlisted by the DSP 
arc taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actuallv thev 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
Tlic most highly trained section of them go 
tlirough a musketry course and arc armed with 
303 service rifles At most head quarters, 
but by no means all, there Is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police 

I Thnnas and Thanadars — Almost through 
1 out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are " Thana ’ and 
" Thanadar ” It is at the Police Station tliat 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofiissil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown In 
dealing with such callers, tlie Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be alw ay s 
on duty', is cliicfly guided Iiy the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“ cognisable by the police ” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there bo recorded, visited, 
and investigated A non cognisable complaint 
IS merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court 

Police Prosecutors — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
pnma facie case against the accused, the pro 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts Cases committed 
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Jn\l Ailvwustialwn. 

JAILS 


Jnll idmlDlstratlon in Icdin I'i rcRiiInttU 
icnernlly by the Prisons Act of 1801, nnd b> 
rules issued under it b> the Gom rnment of 
India and tlic local povcrntnints 3 lie punlsb- 
monts ouUiorlscd bj tlic Indian Pcn-il Code for 
convicted offenders Include innsporl itlon, 
penal servitude, riRorous Imiirl oniiunt (widcli 
may include short periods of solitary confine 
ment), and simple Imprisonment Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
tor civil nnd under trial prisoners 

rile origin of all jail Improvcnu nfs In India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1880 The report of the Coinnil slon, vvhtch 
consisted of onlv two memhirs, both ollltlnls 
nerving under tin Covi rnmi nt of India, Is 
evtremely long, and nvnws the wlioh (ineation 
of jail orgaiiizatiJii and adinlnlstratlon In tin 
lumutcst detail In most matters tlic Com 
mission’s rccommeiidatlons liavc liecn accept 
ed nnd adopt* d by local Governments, but 
In various mittcrs, mainly of n minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have cither been reji ct< d 
ab imtio ns nnsuifed to local conditions nban- 
doned as unworkable after cniafnl cxpirlinent 
cr accepted In primlple but postponed for tile 
present as Impossible 


The most important of all the recommendn 
tlons ol the Commission, the one that might In 
fact be dtscrlbod ns tin corner ‘•tone of their 
n port, is that there should bt In each Presi- 
dency three classes of Jails In the first 
place, largo central Jatis for convicts sentenced 
to more than one v car’s Imprisonment, se 
condlv, district jails at the headquarters of 
districts, nnd, thirdlv , subsidiary jails mid 
"lockups" for undcr-trlal prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of Imprison- 
ment The J'il d( partment In each province 
Is under the control of nn Inspector General , 
he is generally nn ofllcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail esperience, nnd the Supcrln 
tendents of certain jails arc usually recruited 
from the same service The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and Is frequently 
Inspected by the district magistrate 'The staff 
under the Superintendent Includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to supei 
vise the jail manufactures, nnd in all central 
ana district jails one or more subordinate 
medical offleers The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, nnd convict petty officers 
employed in all central and district jails, 
tne prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong Inducement to good behaviour 
A Iress Note issued by the Bombay Govern 
meat in October, 1916, says — ’’The cadre nnd 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendeiit have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years But the Department 
is not at all attractive in Its lower grades The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufhciency of Central 
Prions and the difTiculty of obtaining good and 
sullicient warders 


The Jails Committee — Since the Intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India b gi'-t ifin i Jiic obvioti-, ndvi-a 
billlv of iirocrrdint along certain gfncral llnei 
of uniform niiplli allon 1( d lat< ly to the appolnt- 
tntnt of a Jail', Coinmltt' , whirh ronilitrt<.d 
till, llrst comprtlii iHive aiirviy of Indian nn«mi 
ndministratinn wldrh had l)e< n made for thirty 
years Strt'*', was laid bv tie f omrnlttee 
upon tile ncei ■^itj of Improving and Inerravlng 
( \lstlng Jail nerommodatlon of rirrultlng a 
bftUr class of wardtr-, of jirovldlng educa- 
tion for prioiur-^, ami of divi loping p'lmn 
Itiditstries so ns to mirt th r, <da of th* con 
snmlng Di inrtim nt< of (.ovirnmint Otlicr 
imiiortnnt n cnninu mlatPms Inclnddl tlie si pa 
ration of ilvll from criminal olhndirv, the 
ndoptloi of Ibi 1 n„Ildi systiin of nhase on 
Ilci nsi in the ri-ii of mlo’ riots, and tie 
rnatlon of cblldn n i rourt-i Th' faimmlttce 
found that tin nformitlvi side of tin Indian 
sv-,Uni undid particiilir atb ntloii 'Jluy 
ricomimndid flu s, ,,ri g ition of liabltinlv 
from ordlniry pn om , tin jirovislon of «( pa 
rati accommodation lor iirisoin r-, iindir trlil, 
the institution of lb' starcla-s sj,tini niui 
tlic alMiiltlon of cfrfaln prartlr s which art 
Habit, to Inrden or df gradi tlic prison iiopiila 
lion 

Employment of Prisoners — Tht work 
on which convicts arc employed Is mostly 
carried on within the jali walls, but extra 
mural employment on a large scale la gome 
tlme« allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employ cl In excavating 
the Jbclura Canal In Ibc Punjab Wltbln tlie 
walls prisoners arc employed on jail service and 
renalrs, and In worksliops The main principle 
laid down vrlth regard to Jail rnaniifactures is 
that tlic work must be penal and industrial 
riio Industries arc on a large scale, tnuIUfariou! 
employment being condemned, while care 
lot taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders As fa~ as possible Industries arc 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tenb-making, 
nnd the manufacture of clothing arc among the 
commonest employ monto Schooling Is con- 
fined to Juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary Instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who HU 
in Indian julL 

The conduct of convicts In Jail Is generally 
good, nnd the number of desperate characters 
among them Is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punisiiment 
Inflicted is one of those classed ns “ minor ” 
Among the " major” punishments fetters take 
the Oist place ( Corporal punishment Is millet- 
cd in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily foiling Funisliraents were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners nnd tlio stocks 
The latter, which was apparently much prnc 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis 
slon ns Inflicting exquisite torture Punish 
raents are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor 'The most dilTlciiit of ali jail pro- 
bh ms is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, fo- which purpose paid 
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v'lrder': nnd convict wirdcrs arc cinplojcd 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of vrell-bchaaed prisoners whiclni as tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail 
Juvenile Prisoners — As regards “youth- 
ful offenders” — i e , those below tlm age of 15 
— the law proMdes altcmathes to impnsonmert, 
and it IS strictlv enjoined tliat boa s shall not be 
sent to jail when thej can be dealt with other 
wise The altematlaes are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not bejond the age of IS, 
discharge after admonition, deliacry to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good bchaaiour 
of the culprit , and whipping by way of school 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of joung 
adult’’ prisoners has In recent jears rccciMd 
much attention Under the Prisons Act, pri 
soners below the ape of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinarj' jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than aouthful 
habituals) who are o\er 15, and therefore in 
eligible lor admission to the reformaton school 
has led Local Goaemmmts to consider schemes 
for going bejond this bv t*ca^inp jounp adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made In this direction In 
1906, a special class for selected juveniles and 
vounp adults was establislicd at die Dliarwer 
jail In Bombay, In 1908 a special Ju^enile 
jail was opened at Aliporc In Bengal , in 1009 
the Mciktila jail in Burma and the Tanjorc lail 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juaenile and “ juacniie adult” ^ 
conaicts was opened at Bareillj in the United ' 
Provmcca, and In ICIO it was decided to con- 
centrate adolfsccnts in the Punjab at the 
Lahore Listrict jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines Other measures had prcMOUslj 
been taken in some cases , a special reformatory 
system for “giiacnilo adults” had, for cvample, 
been in force in two central jails in the Pifnjab 
emce the early years of the decade and " Bors 
tal enclosures ” bad been established in some 
jails in Bengal But the piiblie is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress ha'’ been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though eaen in those 
cities much remains to be done 

Reformatory Schools — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 bv the Edu 
^tion department, and the authorities are 
directed to improae the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leavmg school, and os far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers 

Transportation — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian cnmmal law, 
mu a number of places were formerly appointed 
mr the reception of Indian transported convicts 
-the only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair m the Andaman Islands 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 — A com- 
mittee was appointed to inaestigate the whole 
system ofpnson administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and e\- 
in IVestem countries Its report 
published in 1021, was summarised in the 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670 671) A 
number of reforms were ndtocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not vet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im 
portant of them 

Fines and Short Sentences — Those sec 
tlons of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion ociurs, should be amended so as to gi\p 
discretion to the court Sentences of irapri- « 
Eonment for less than twenty eight days 
should bo prohibited 

The Indeterminate Sentences — The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should ho 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-hahitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the ca'c of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case The revision should 
be carried out by a Bevislng Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non official In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not bo imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and sliould botli protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release 

Transportation and the Andamnns — The 
- future 01 tlic penal settlement of Port Blair 
' was contimiallv under tlio consideration of tlic 
Government of India from tlic time of the 
inihlication of flic Tails Commission report, 
but it was not fill 1026 tint a definite decision 
was rcnclicd It was then decided tint lionco- 
forth onlv tliosc convicts should normally bo 
sent fo the \ndamans vilio volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be sensibh relaxed, that convicts should 
he encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should ho entitled to 
release to obtain occupanev rights over the 
land viliicli they had cultivated and that the 
iinportatmn of wives and families should be 
encouraged The object of these changes vias 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
jieisons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent lionic 'Ihc effect up to date 
has been to introduce a completely nev\ outlook 
on life into the settlement, but it is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities It has 
recently been found necessarv to send to the 
Andamans certain convicts either sentenced to 
transportation for life or to long terms of rigorous 
imprisonment for permanent incarceration m 
the Cellular Jail Sueli prisoners will not be 
released and allowed to go into the settlement, 
and its development will in no way^ he affected 
by tlicir presence 

Criminal Tribes — The first essential of sue 
ce'3 in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for tho people It Is thoroforo of para 
mount importance to locate scttlcracnta where 
Buflicient work at remunerative rates is nvall- 
ihlc Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
ne\er be sent to a settlement without first as 


certalning whether there Is work for them 
Commitment to settlements should, as far ns 
possible, bo by gangs not by individuals It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
prhatc agenej for the control of settlements 


Xhc variations of the jail population In British India during the live years ending 10 11 
arc shown In the following table — 


— 

1931 

1030 

]''29 

1028 

1027 

Jail po lUlattoii of all ilisscs on 
J iiiuary 

admi&siiniH duriug the year 

Ist 

16 1,298 
719,810 

3.17,129 

771,187 


130,424 

685,200 

132,253 

582,24-} 

Aggregate 


903,138 

908,310 

733,710 

721,030 

711,490 

Pi3char(;ed d umg the year from 
caubes 

III 

7 IS 260 

711040 

GOl.'-Sl 

581,512 

578,003 

Jail population on 31st December 


154j&72 

103,370 

1 137 129 

140 118 

130 431 

Convict population on Ist January 


l‘>0j*>52 

110,181 

118 970 

110,101 

113,301 

Admissions during the vear 


207, '>08 

223 538 

167,697 

167 013 

1C9 830 

Aggregate 


314,120 

339,722 

286,667 

283,174 

283,137 

Ilolea&ed during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualti 8, &c 


216 807 
1,085 
2,503 

m 

103,700 

1,821 

1 2 514 


102,023 

l,3'il 

2,409 

Convict population on SlstDe on her 

126,580 

130,532 

110,187 

118,790 

116,101 


■More than one-half of the total number ol con- 
victs received in jails during 1931 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 106,000 out of 208,000 arc 
returned as illiterate 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners lose from 15 to 14, while the ntimhi r 
of vouthful offendenfcll from 757 to 430 
The following table shows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
jails m 1929 to 1031 — 


Ifatnrc and Length of Sentence 

J 

1931 

1930 

1029 

Hot exceeding one month 


09,281 

33 773 

29 888 

Abo>e one mouth auh note\cccdlnc 

six months 

89,047 

109,714 

07 125 

„ BIX months ,, „ 

One year 

29,373 

10 878 

34,235 

„ One year „ „ 

five years 

30,584 

29,950 

28 n39 

,, uve years „ 

Lxcceding ten years " 

ten „ 

4,740 

575 

3,935 

533 

4,r02 

515 

Transportation beyond stas — 





(0) for life 
(6) for a term 


1,933 

1,592 

37 

1,637 

Sentenced to death 


1,331 

1,126 

1,175 


The total dady average population for 1931 
was 121,900, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 195, and by Superintendents 
114,545 The corresponding figures for 1930 
were 129,364 , 252 and 129 420, respectively 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a shght decrease viz , from 220 to 174 
The total number of cases in w Inch penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed was 3,084 as compared with 5,293 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure decreased from 
Bb 2,00,42,58i to Ks 1,75,48 041 while total 
cash earnings decreased from Ba 29,38,453 
to Bs 25,72,343, there was consequently a 
decrease of Bs 21,28,430 m the net cost tc 
Government 

The death rate increased from 11 73 
per millo in 1930 to 12 42 in 1931 The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick fell from 
23 88 to 23 73 
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The Laws of 19S3 


BY 


RATANL4L RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, Eujli Com I, 

ASD 

^MANSAR R vakil, Bai rtsler at-LaiVt 


1 The Indian Marine (Amendment) Acti — 
In order to proMdc nn oiiportiinlU for 
imrinc ‘-crMCC on n \olunt'ir\ hisis for those 
persons In India Mho arc interested in nautnnl 
pursuits, andi at the same time, to constitute 
a potential rcsenc of ofTiecrb for use in emer 
Scncies, Mhcn the ofTiccr strciiRth of tlic Ro\al 
Indian Marine mIII requite capansion, it is 
jiroposcd to raise and orpanisc a sinall lto\aI 
Indian Marine Volunteer Iteser\c Mcnihcr 
ship of tlic Reserve Mill entail a hnef period of 
annual traininp in one of Ills Majestv s Indiiii 
ships, besides a certain amount of in«tnirtioii 
on shore It is ncccssarv tint tlie mcmliers 
of this Reserve force sliould lie suhjeit, when 
under traininp or when called to scrv ice, to the 
same disciplimrv code as the mcmliers of the 
Roval Indian Marine Tlic present \(t secures 
this object bv amending s 2 of tlic Indian Marine 
Act, 1887 

2 The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act — 
The Roval Coninii«sion on Labour found 
evidence in such vvidclj -sciiiratcd areas as| 
Amritsar, Alinicdalnd ind Madras of tlicprictn e 
of pledging cliild labour tint is, tlic taking of 
advances by parents orguardi ms on agrcenients, 
written or oral, pledging the labour of their 
children In some cases, tlic cliildrcn so pledged 
were subjected to particularly unsatisfaetorv 
working conditions Ihc present Act seeks to 
eradicate this evil by imposing pcniltics on 
parties to agreements pledging the 1 ibour of 
children and on persons knowingly cmploving 
children whoso labour has been pledged bcc- 
tion 2 defines ‘ an agreement to pledge the 
labour of a child” An agreement made without 
detriment to a child, and not made in consi- 
deration of any benefit other than reasonable 
wages to be paid for the child's services, an(I 
termmable at not more than a week’s notice is, 
however, not an agreement within the nicaning 
of this definition Under s 3 an agreement to 
pledge the labour of a child is v oid 

3 The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act — 
Under s 38 of the Indian I'orest Act, 1927, 
the owner of any private forest is allowed to 
represent his desire that certain sections of the 
Act be made applicable to his forest or that it 
should be managed by the (f\pert agency of 
the Forest Department of Government as a 
reserved or protected forest on such terms ns 
may be mutually agreed upon The Court 
of Wards cannot take advantage of this provi- 
sion as it IS not considered an owner of the 
land or forest of whch it is in charge as a trustee 
The present Act vests the Court of Wards with 
the powers of an owner and other sections of 
the Indian Forest Act, 1927, which arc appli- 
cable to owners are also made applicable to a 
Court of M ards 


4 The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act — Ilv the Cotton 'J c vtiU 
Indiiitrv (Protection) Act 1930, protective 
duties were impo-icd on cotton jucit goods 
for a jienod of three vears It il«o evtended 
for i further Jienod of three V oars the ojurition 
of the dutv imposed bv the Indi in J irifl (Cotton 
\ani Amendment) Act, 1927 'Ihcsc duties 
pvpired On March 31, 1033 Mhcn the Cotton 
revtilo Indnstrv (Protection) Rill w is under 
loiisidcratioii the Government had given m 
issurincc to the legislature that before the 
terniination of the three ycir jieriod the elicit 
of the duties on the jiroduetion of rot ton jiieee 
goods in India and on tin Indian Cotton J evtili 
industry would bo evamlncd in i J iiilf Bond 
enquiry 3 he enquiry was held, hut the Bo ird’s 
report was rcicivpil bv the Covernment of 
India later than thev had origin illv hoped 
for and the prcasiiro of jiubhe urgent husiness 
left insufiielcnt time for the full (onsiderition 
bv Government of the mittci Ihc present 
Alt, therefore, evtended the ojicrition of the 
duties imposed by the original Act iiji to Oi tober 
31, 1933, pending foniiul ition of the dei ision 
of the Gov eminent of Indi i m the matter of the 
eontinucd protection to the cotton tcvtilc 
industry 

5 The Wheat Import Duly (Extending) 
Act — Ihc Alt cvtcnils the lifetime of the 
\Mieit (Import Duty) Act 1911, so is to ion 
tiimc the cvisting duties on wheat iiid wheit 
flour for a further period of one v eai, ii: , up to 
March 31, 1931 

6 The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extend- 
ing) Act — Ihc Act gives effect to tlic 
rccoiiimcndations made bv tlie Salt Industiy 
Committee of the Legislative Asscinblv Sub 
jeet to certain modilications it extends tlic life 
of the Salt (Additional Iinpoit Dutv) Act, 1931, 
lor a further period of one y cai 

7 The Indian Fmance Act— 'ibis Act 
continues for one ycir Certain duties ind 
taxes imposed undei the Indian Fin nice Ac t, 
1931, read with tlie Indi in Fnianee (biijiplc- 
mcntiry ind Lxtciidiiig) Act, 1931 Ss 2, 4, 
5 and 7 jirovide for the continuanee for a fuitlier 
period of one year of the existing jirovisions 
regarding salt duty, inland postage rates, rates 
of income tax and super tax and tlic credit to 
revenue of interest on securities forming jiart 
of the Paper Currency Reserve The dutv 
of one rupee four annas per maund on salt re- 
mains liable to the additional dutv' imposed 
by s 5 of the Indian Finance (Supplement iry 
and Extending) Act, 1931 As tlie tax on 
incomes of Rs 1,000 and ujiwards ind below 
Rs 2,000 per annum is retained, s 5 (4) prov ides 
for the continuance of the existing proceduic 
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I’nlilu Siruriti Ait, lou S " oj tin pti'Uit 
Art jiroMiIrs for rikIi -ii.jica- s lif of tin 
Bill ir ninl Orissi ruhlii Sifrti Set ItM, s o'l 
of the Bonilni Sjntfii I'mur- (Innrdini) 
Act, 10iJ2 '\iul s It ot Uu ImUul Vro\lu<»' 
SpcLinl I'oMfrs Aft, l(i?2 T( nuft t\n i.ro\l 
Ripns ( outlined in r 78 of Oriliimin 1 \ of in 1.; 
'SSlicrc'is hoiieier, r 78 of tin flrdiniini f\ 
eluded tin, junsdUtlon of Iflv-h toiirt.. unit 
mcntsmthclxiuil AtlRlnM no Mil In (hi t s 1 
of the iircRont Alt mmmiIi nn iits thun in thl- 
Tcspcu fe IdoesforR J7otfln Ih nut I’lil.lli 
Seenriti Act, l.)32, y,h ,t » 1 doi s f'or't 1. 

of s 401 (3) of the Orlinnnl rroicdurr (odi 
Inrs junsdUtion under the iioiurR lonfirnd 
In^thot sceUon in leRjica of m lion taken iiinU r 
Ant Crimiinl Ian (Ainendnnni) 

Act, 103- Under s 0 the jioii ers of a Iliefi 
Court under s lOi of the C?o\cninitnt of Jndia 
Act arc not affected hi am thing cont lined In 
the present Act 

1 The Auxiliary Force (Amendment) Act — 
The AumIutj Forte Act, I'UO, iiromles tint 
persons subject to the Act shill he dtiidid 
according to their igr, mto three ilassis tin 
Actii D Force, the A ” Boson e Force and fin 
'B” Bescnc, and that spccincd periods 01 
training shall ho undergone hi the mcnihcrs 
of each class Lxpcncnco h is shoiin that fhe..i 
provisions, hesidcs being soinciihat toiuplu itnl 
aro not conducive either to cflicieini or ctouomj’ 


.‘fills .1 ill' sin ill inn. nilini lit', iridn mil I'f 
till lull nntiiiinl ''anil in toniintlmii'l l'>-< 

12 Tlie Indian Income-tax (Amendment ) 
Acl—lhl' \i t iiitrodun s sin ai hut linjntt int, 
ainindniuit In tin Inu.uii 1 1 \ Sit iit I'l.J 
S 1 of tin Ai t di ils I'ltli tin aiij.Ili itlmi ol tin 
\i t ''iih s (l)ofs 3iniki'thi Sit ijijilli il'le 
to all Inronii j.rollls or gains i irnid onisl.li 
hut reieUid hi British Indfv s.iih ' (2) in 
deiliiig V'lMi tin (jiu-stlnn nfirrnl onli to 

prollts and gains mm tin vionl iin oinf 
is nddid to tin fihr.isi to in vki tin tno snf. 
siitjons huinnnlmis lln innmlniint B not 
ntrosputlvi iiid it diHs not ujij'lv to immni, 
profits or gains iic i ruing prior to Sjiril 1 THf 
iiiilosstlnv an hronglit Into BrUl-h liidii viithln 
turn viars of tin end of tin viiir In vilihh tlm 
III i rind It Is inadi ileir tliit tin sutlmt 
dins not iijijdv to ii.,.rn nltur il hnoinc lu ruing 
from lind for vihkh iinv aniunl pavinent is 
made to tlio State 

13 The Snttcuardmr of Industries Act — 
ibis Sit proiidis for tin imposition of 
addition li dliths of uistoms on iinjiortid g'ooils 
for sifigninllng industries in British Imlli 
It TCuixhis hi iotu till Alarih St, I"t'> S - 
(1) inihlts tin f.ovcrnor (unenl in Count 11 
to imjioso addlfionil duties 01 customs hv 
notiHLiition in tin Oinltc of linlii to meet 
anv Rirlous mcnati to Indnn imhvstrns vihnh 
in IV irisc from sped iKonditioiis in aiiv conntrv 

loutbidc India rcsulthig in tin importation of 
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produce or iinnuf'\c(urcs into this countrj 
at iirices -uluch endanger Indian industries 
S "i (1) proMdea that c\cr\ such notillcation 
must lie 1 ud before both Cbambers of the Indian 
legislature and -nill cease to Inac effect on the 
e\pin of tuo montbs from the date on -nbieb 
it has been so laid unless in the mcintimc it 
has been approsed b^ a resolution of each 
Chamber 

14 The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — 
The -aording of Item 14S V of the Second 
Schedule of the Indi in Tariff Act, 1804, extends 
the loMCSt prefercnti il rate, 1 c , Its 30, per ton 
on sheet of British mnnufaeture rolled from 
Indian sheet bar, to a consider ible quant its 
of matcrinl to •«hieh it Mas not intended tint 
preference should bo gi\on Jho present Act 
nnkes it clear that the lowest ])refercntial rate 
lb applicable onh to sheets manufactured from 
Indian sheet bar imported into the United 
Kingdom after the ritilii ition of the Ottaw i 
irade \grocment bj thelndiin legislature 

15 The Workmen’s Compensation (Amend- 
ment) Act. — 'ihc ^^orkmcn’s tompensation 
Act, 1023, was experimental in ebaracter, 
and since its coming into force on Tul> 1, 1024 
a number of modifiintions of its proxisioiis 
were effected bj the Morkmens Compensation 
(Amendment) Act, 1<)20, to renuch ulniittcd 
defects and to embodx impro\cment« of a non- 
controxersial character The present Act 
lollows the recommend it Inns of the Itoxal 
Commission on I-ahoiir Lxcepting certain 
sections the Act came into force on lamiarx 1, 
1034 S 2 recasts the dctlnition of depend uit 
in the Act It adds certain relations to the 
list included in the dcniiifiQii, cq illegitimate 
children, and a widowed daiigliler in 1 iw S 4 
deals with the rexised «( lies of compensation 
pax able for death and perm incut total or partial 
desablemcnt S 7 rclixcs the stiiiigciicx of 
proxL'^ions regarding notice containid in s 10 
of the original Act in certain < iscs, e </ , w int 
of or a defect in a notice does not b ir proc ceilings 
for the rccox erx of eompcnsation if the cmplox er 
IS prox ed to h ix c had knoxx ledge of the acc ideiit 
from anj other source S 8 empow ers a Com- 
missioner to require from an cmplox er a state 
ment regarding i fital icciclcnt gixiiig the 
circumstances attending the death of a xxork- 
man and indicating xxlicthcr m the opinion of 
the cmplox er, he is or is not 11 ible to deposit 
compensation on account of the death It 
also proxidts for the promiit deposit of compen 
sation XX hero the emplojer idmits liabihtx 
Wliere tl e cmplox or clescl 11ms liabilitj the Com 
meosioner maj inform the cleiiend ints of the 
deceased that it is open to them so prefer a 
claim for compens ition S 11 prox ides for tlie 
imposition of fine for failure to furnish a state 
ment, notice, report, etc , required under the 
Act Prosecutions under thi'j section cannot 
be instituted xx ithoiit the prex lous sanction of a 
Commissioner S 16 empow ers a Commissioner 
to call on an employer to make up an inadequate 
deposit to the proper amount S 20 prox ides 
for the distribution of compensation due under 
the Act to persons m other parts of the Umpire 
Md of compensation due under British or 
^o^inion laws to persons m British India 

-1 xxidens the existing classes of xvorkmen 
nenented bj the Act e g , drix ers of prix ate 
iinotor cars, workmen emplojed in handling 


cxplosixe substances, etc It also introduces 
new classes of xxorkmen to the Act, eg , work- 
men emplojed in the operation of anj ferrj 
boat, xxorlcmen emplojed in a lighthouse, etc 
S 22 adds four industrial diseases to Schedule 
III of the original Act, e g , mercury poisoning, 
])oi«oning bx benrine and its homologucs, 

( bromo ulceration and compressed air illness 

16 The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act — 
The Land Acquisition Act, 1894, makes it , 
possible, XX here the prcxious consent of the 
local Goxcrnnicnt has been obtained, to acquire 
land compiilsorilj on behalf of companies, 
proxidcd that the land is needed for a xxork 

likelx to proxe useful to the public” The 
present Act follows the recommendation of the 
Box al Commission on I aboiir and enables land 
to be acquired bj an Industrial concern (ordi- 
mnlx cniploxiiig not less than one hundred 
xxorkmen) oxxncd bx an indixidual or bx an 
association, for the erection of dwelling houses 
for xxorkmen cmjiloxcd bj the concern or for 
the proxision of amenities directlx conneeted 
therewith 

17 The Indian Wireless Telegraphy Act — 
The Indian 3 elegraph Act, 1885 controls 
onlx the establishing, maintenance, and working 
of telegraphs, but does not restrict or control 
mere possession of apparatus, or penalise such 
possession without license unless it can be 
show n that the apparatus is used It is behex ed 
that the rexenue lost at present owing to the 
use of unlicensed xxireless apjiaratus is consi- 
derable, thus adxersclx affecting the flnaniial 
position of the Indian State Broadcasting 
bcrxicc The present Act remedies this state 
of affairs bj prohibiting the possession xxithout 
license of xxireless telegraphs appiritus & 4 
enables the Goxemor General in Council to 
permit in proper cases, for Instance, for rcsearcli 
purposes, the possession xxithout license of xxire 
h-'S telcgraphj apparatus S 0 penalises 
possession xxithout license, and prox ides for the 
confiscation of apparatus in respect of xxhich an 
offence is committed S 7 prox ides for the 
poxxer of search ncccssarx for the enforcement 
of the Act 

18 The Indian Income-tax (Second amend- 
ment) Act. — the object of passing this 
At t IS to stoj) a leak ige oxx ing to the conceal- 
ment of income dcrix ed from interest, cspeciallx 
interest paid on deposits xxith banks S 8 
IS amended bj lehexing from income tax sums 
deducted from the interest bj xxaj of commis- 
sion bx a banker realising such interest S 9 cl 
(4) IS amplified to make its meaning clear 
S 11 deals xxith professional earnings The 
depreciation of buddings, miichincrj, appa- 
ntus, appliances xvhich hitherto xvas allowed 
onlj to persons doming income from business 
IS noxx extended to professional men Uxten- 
sixe alter itions haxc been made in s 18 xxith 
the xlexv of eompelhng bankeiv, and others to 
fumisli annualstatements of payments of interest 
to inj^ person in respect of deposits held for six 
months or more This is further carried out 
by enacting s 20A xxhich deals xvith supply of 
information regarding interest, not less in amount 
than Its 1,000 in any year S 24 has been 
amended and noxx the benefits enjojed by adult 
members of a firm are extended to its minor 
members so far as income tax is concerned 
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S ‘Jt\ lii-^ It' in n(«lv iililiil Tt i 1 tnnrit to 
irnlili ii' ■!( -i-iim nti 1 o In ni iil' it <>ni* mi fli> 
InioMii of )M r frmn "limn It i< liillinilt to 
T( 1 o\i r t In tix nil r til' V li iM li It tin i miiitr' . 
IS for lii'l nil I*. > fori I, n toiirin i Iri in or 

tlinilrliil (ompniv lln m't inllon - 11 ' 
ni'ii 1 1 1 nil prinKloii pro llliu' for pTMionf 
of t IN of ill 1 (TM (1 pi r on l.\ liU ti pri lotitlNi-. 
M lili li I II nmi I nni to not hi In in 'lit I'minl'H 
1111 Id li IN In I n "1 mil ini'll iKtoithi tin 
m-ii i riLlit of nppi il i. tin I nn oril' r n fiii 
ini: to ri ^1 li r i linn lln in xt i roup of tnni ml 
nil 111 ill i|h Mitli lln ‘iiilijii t of n fninl t‘’ \ 
ill lull’-- till ^iniril |HiMir to in iki ri fntiili 
J’oMir to '■it iilf iinoiiiit of ri fiiiiil i- lin t fo\ 
II in ilniii- ]i i\ ili'i 1 I ill ill i'i\ limit I'ltl 
pi\i t poui r to ri pri i nt itlu of ili 1 1 i nl p r-> 'O 
or ill' il'li il pi r on to in il i ■ 1 ilin on liU h li ilf 
\ Inn ■•(it loll lO \ lilt Inin nlilul to proiMi 
i|ipi il n liii't 111 orili r ri IinIh- ri fninl ol 
inioiiii I IN Mhiili In itri iil\ l( n piM 
I lln r il prill olon Inn In'iiinoli In poilillm 
n f mill to III nnili to tin III li t mirt In 
mil nilin t I n ol tin \i t 


from titin to 1 < i vi •• mi I>nilT t '•d of thi- 
<• il'l \i I tin Ol III r or tun ti mnt hi a f.oiui' In 
ri (ft of i lilnti a not!' I of nfijiropfiitj m ln< 
Ill'll 1 uiril till njil'il ultliln n pirim) of 
tii«-nti -oiir tin I frotn f In i! itr of tlii" •> 'i n i of 
till 11 'till to 111'- (illn I ' t otimi iinlli - t II*" I>i 
trill «' iltut tin approf ntlon Iti-'lf Tli'' 
'ilin inliii' tit'' I it!'- In tlm j i nnl Vr* uliIi'U 
nn In ninonliiir i itii fh'' iil'lit-v of ttir Ml 
linlH ( Tiitiiiiiii' lit A""i I it 1 'll »1 irti'ii tin tin" 
nllolir'l for til m pi" il to til" tut n r f otnnm il 
111 tin f)l tri t ftm iln«) tlni'- at o proiMr 
111 it ulif ati npi "i! Il iimlr to tin- (inm-r f oin 
til Iinlltm til IIHlri't Illnlrr « t) tin- p-ri'n! o' 
tlilrlv lln • (» It till! iilili II ! ri fi-fi nn- to a tin! 
I oiirt I 'll! 1 " III I'l' ) rnn»t In- rri 1 oin it frnrn lli*" 
il ill on ulil'li III o nil r rii"illiit tin* notin' 
of tin ri mit of tin npj • il 

23 Til" Murjtmtabait Eitale Adminu* 
tration Act I In' 'flit lildlliiil \ft till 
I oiitirini il iiinl t M > I Hi i t to an Inil' ntiirr tinJ 
on 'tinli !_■ l*mi Iiti 4 ,,ii tin ‘'nritir) of 
stall for Iiiilh In I .ninril ni il tlii- Nawal' 


I'llmlnr of Miitilil'lil N't Mill'll x't at rut 
19 Tlie Indian Riiluaiai (Amcidmfnt) Act in iiti iiiattir-> ulilili Mifr tin niliji-rt iif roiui 
-- 1 III pn lilt \i t nliix iililit Inn il idiiii r- ! ' 1 ' r tb' p' rj'l \lti tin llt|' of tlii- Nanai' 
in i riihiiii loini'iiii to proilili ninl in iliit ilii I I iliadiir tin lln 1 1 iita <'f lil< tiiiiiri of laruiM 
i motor t r iiiiport or ilr i r ifl '•' ri 1 ' i 'ih n f" ili r I propt r lli i nt. - Klr.i In tin (mli ntiiri ninl proi i 
to ill III 11 rillii ii s j iinpoiiir a rilliini j •'Ion for lil* oun inaliiti ii iin i ainl aiipiiirt, anil 


lompiiii (otin r I 11 in tin iniriiili'ilioiiip,inl( 

1 oil ri il 111 lln si itnti IJ ninl I ! M' i li tp II) 
to frimi i si In nil for i iiiiitortrm jKirt or ilr 
SI rill 1 for p issi 111,1 rs niiliii iN or pooiU ii Ith ,i 
tiriiiiiiiis lit or in ir i stilioii on tin ralliiai i 
I Ins SI In nil niiisl In siilniiltti d to tin (niMrimr 
( iinril in i iiinn il iilin Is riiintrid to (mi»iilt 
till ] 01 il (lOii mini Ills (0111 1 rind uid Is i m I 
lioMori d to iiiipo->( lull niodlfli itloiis niiil roinll 
tiniis lie III 11 think HI lln \i t riiinirn tin 
Hull silniiii In hi pnhilslnd In tin finritti 
of rinliii ninl tlnruiixin tin riillii i\ lonipiiii 
Is ( iiipoMori il to Inaii'^iiriti tin ni ii siriln in 
idoriliino Niitli its tiriiis uni In nn ordain i 
iiifli ill anpii( iiih pinu tnii ids ninl riilis nil 
tint; to motor idililps dr rrift nnd roads 

20 The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(becond Amendment) Act — 1 lio prrsi nt \( t 
loiitinuis the iNlsIlnn proti i tioii t,r inti d to 
Mm industn In tin (otton UnMIi liidii-tri 

siilisdimntli aiiumUd 

Aranl, to" 1 

21 The Indian Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act — Under s 1<» of the liuUaii Arldtritloii 
Alt, ISO') iilmre am nutter nhiili fnlls nlthin 
ail isrccment to arlntrite is the suhjeit of led 
proicedinsis, an> pvrti maj apjih to flip 
Court to stai iiroppuliiiKs md tlieruipon 
the Court in\N, after nn imiuin, Um furthtr 
propocdini:s, in oider that the icrcoiiunt to 
irhitrate max he enforced 'Ilm prisuit Ait 
nukes it elear that the Court referred to in 
s lO IS tin Court hoforc nhieh the IpkiiI pro 
tecdiiigs iiciieiiding 

22 The Cantonments (House-Accommoda- 
tion Amendment) Act —Under Ss l’;(l)iind 10 
(2) of till Cmtoninents (Itoiise ti i oiiiinod ition) 
Alt 1023, the oMiiir of i lioiiso has the rigid 
Niitliiii i period of thirti dais from the sen lee 
of 1 notiipof appropriation to make a roferenec 
to a Cud Court, if he considers tlio rent offered 
to )iim to ho iiisunicieiit or tlie rcfi iirs demanded 


th it Ilf Ills hoiiiinr and ilL'iilt) 'lie \i t prmi 
ill thit 111 1 a I till Nall ill Uahadiir or am of 
hi' lln* al In Irs in th «ni res ors to tin tlth 
■ (■idriNiiii am of tin tirins of tin linh'diife 
or hi <1 I iiiirs' of I Nir II if. am < nr hi w i ti or 
inisiii iingi no id of tin liiiinmiahl profirtH 
hn Ill'll d hi tin liidiiitun ill' ihli-i lilmsilf front 
dull milidiihdim tin dlg’idti of Id- jxHitloil 
tin bi'ritari of btiti for tin tlmi hiliitiaii 
hiiifnlli I nil r nixiii till Immiiiiahh pro|nfti»-< 

I il 1 i«Hscss(<m tin eii'f and ndinhil'ti r tlmni fi>r 
lln III III 111 of till Nmuil) Ikahidiir diinni; hU 
lift thin I'lidirthi jsnii rs so glii n tin birri 
tan of Ntnti has diirlni tin llfithiu of the 
prisit lit Nan ih llah idnrot Mnr*hhl ih id assuinid 
inirgi of till •■slntt and of tin (lONimiiHid 
innslon proiidid for In tin Indiidnn 'lailil 
III r> for tin i ni ri he of sin h manigiiiifnt h> 
till ‘suntan of Mali iias not iiroiiiUd for 
111 tin Indiidure lln iiu-si id Art siipidli-i 
this '1 hi'inanagi meiit iilil hei Niri hid through 
a Mniiagir ni ting on hi half of tin Seentan ol 
blati Jin 3 Iiiimg( r Mill Murk mull r the super 
ilsloii and lonlrol of flie (loiinior of JleiignI 
III iihh h liroiliii e the imiJoritN of tin jiroiiertlex 
• oiii I nn li lie His jioii i rs iinii did lis are ili lined 
h\ till \it Mhhh fiirtlnr ]iro\Idcs maihlnen 
for tin nsiertahiiiuiit nnd g'ndiml liquidation 
of the llaldlltles loiitraited hi the A iii ih 
Jtihndiir It also jirmldis for the painnnt 
to the Nminl) llahndiirof a sum sullleleid for the 
maiiiteiiaiiei of Ids jiosifloii and digiilti and 
ntfords hiiii iinjtiition ngihist the dl'ahllities 
to Nihldi 111 is I Nposed hi reason of his cnibar 
rnsseU (.Iriuinstanccs 

24 TTie Indian Tea Control Act — In Octo 
her, iqi 2 , the represcidatiits of theliidlin 
lea Indiistn aiqiroaelmd the Goicnimciit of 
India Mlth a xltii to steiiriiiB their support to 
an international seheinc for the roslrntioii of 
CNporfs of tea Hie eoiulltloii of the liidiistn 
XI IS prcearloiis and the collapse of iiinii} i oii- 
eems linmliieiit Gox ernment , therefore, e\pres 
sed their xxillmgiiess to consider im practical 
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scheme that might be put foniard 1 he Indian 
Tea Association, acting for the Industry, pro 
duced a scheme the mam features of avhkh 
vere — (1) that the exports of tea would be 
restricted to a percentage of tlic maximum 
exports from each producing countrx in an\ 
of the three xears, I'U'), 1930 and 1931 (2) 

that the restriction scheme would reinain in 
force for Use xears and (3) that during this 
period existing are is under tea would not be 
extended bexond half per cent of the present 
planted area 3 he scheme nho jiroxidcd that 
the heads of agreement xiould be enfoned in 
each of the contracting ( oiintrlcs lix tlic Oox ern- 
ment contemed The iire^cnt Act gixcx Icgis 
iatixc sanction to the operation of the scheiiie 
Under s 1 the Act remains in forte till Afarcli 
31, 1038 Ss 3 to 8 relate to flit constitution 
powers, etc , of the Indi in lea I iccnsing Com 
mittce 3 he Committee consists of the folloxxiiig 
members — (a) six nicinhcr^, one nominited 
bx each of the following bodice, niiiiilx, — llie 
Indian Tea tssoclation, Calcutt i, 3 lie ts-iam 
Branch of that Association, tlie burma Vnllcx 
Branch of that Association, tlic llooars Planters 
Association the Indian Tea Planters \ssocia 
tion, Talpaigun, and the 3 era! Indian Planters 
Association, Terai, acting togctlicr and the 
Darjeeling Planters Association and the Icrxi 
Planters Association, acting together two 
members nominated bx tlic local noxemment 
of Assam two memliers nominited bx tlie 
United Planters Association of Southern India 
and one member nominated bx the 1 ocal 
Goxernment of Jfadras Ss 11 to 24 deal witli 
the control ox er tlie export of tea Under s 12 
no tea can be exported ox cisc \s unless cox cred 
bx a iiccnse issued lix or on iichalf of tlic Com 
mittce Under s 13 the Indian Oxerseas 
Dxport Allotment for the flnnnci vl x car 1933 14, 
that is, the total qimntitx of ten xxliich max be 
exported oxetseas during tliat xcar, including 
tea exported oxcrseis during that xear befon, 
the commencement of the Act, must he 
320,570,500 pounds axoirdupois Under s? 14 
the export quota of each tea estate for each 
financial xear must be determined bx the Com- 
mittee 3 he total of ail export quotas for aiix 
financial xcar must not exceed the Indian Oxer- 
seas Lxport Allotment for tliut x ear Ss IG to 
17 deal with export licenses Under s 21 the 
Committee is authorised to charge and collect 
a license fee for ex erj export license issued bj 
it Ss 25 to 29 deal with the control oxer the 
extension of the cultixatlon Under s 25 ns 
long as the Act remains in force, no one can 
plant tea in anj land xxhich xvas not planted 
xvith tea on JIarch 31, 1933, saxe in pursuance 
of a w ritten permission granted bx or on behalf 
of the Committee Under s 20 the total area 
of land m British India in respect Of xvhich the 
permission referred to in s 25 ma> be granted 
must not exceed 4,000 acres'* S 27 deals with 
the grant of permission to plant tea on any 
land for the first time S 28 prox ides for an 
appeal to the Local Goxernment hj an applicant 
aggriexed bj an> order of the Committee under 
s 27 Ss SO to 35 deal xvith penalties ind 
procedure 

25 The Indian Merchant Shipping (Second 
xAmendment) Act — The International Con 
ference for the Safetj of Life at Sea held in 
London m 1929, and the International Load Line 


Conference held m london in 1930, adopted 
'respectnelx, the Inteni itional Conxention for 
the Safetx of Life at Sea, 1929, and the Inter- 
national Conxention rcspectixc Loan line-', 
1910 Indii xxns represented at both Conferen- 
les Jlic present Act ratifies the two conxen- 
tions bx amending tlie Indian Mercliniit Shipping 
Act, 1923, in scxcral rcsjiccts 

26 The Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) Act — 
Vs a result of the ratification of tlic Inter- 
iiationnt Conxention for Limiting the JIanufac 
tiire and Regulating the Distribution of Xarcotic 
Drugs, tlie dcllnif ion of " ^fnmifacturcd Drugs ' 
IS gixcii in the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, 
required amplification 3 heprascnt Actamoiuls 
s 2 {q) (II) of the original Act so as to proxide 
for its being made to cox cr those drugs speciUcd 
III Article 1 of the Conxention whicli xicrc not 
< ox cred bx the subsection 3 he Act also 
cmiiowcrs the Local Goxcriimcnfs to frame riilcx 
rcNfricffng and regulating the iiinmifactiire and 
possession of jircpared opium from opium 
law full} possessed under s 4 (6) of the Act 

27 The Indian Medical Council Act — ^3 ho 
General Mcdital Council in Fehniarx , 1930, 
deiided to witlidriw temporarilx the rcLOgnition 
of medical degrees of Indian Unixersitics Bx 
this action the International status of those 
degrees was cndiiigertd 3o sifegiiard this 
status and to proxide for the maintcnanee of 
uuiforni iiihiimiim standards of medical educa- 
tion in the toiintrx the Goxernment of India, 
xxith the concurrence of loiil Goxcrnmciits, 
troiixcned a conferriire in Time 1930 to roiisidir 
tlie question of establishing an VII India SfedKal 
Coiiiu il 3 lie pri sent Act cstahlislies an Indian 
Jlcdlcal Council to secure a iiiiiform minimimi 
standard of liiglier qii ilifteations in uudieine 
for lil proxiiKPs and to arniige schemes of 
reeiproiitx witli mcdii al aullioritics of other 
tounines 

S 2 (//) defines "medicine’ It includes 
siirgcrx and olistetries but does not include 
xctcrinnrx niedieine and surgerx S 3 defines 
the composition of tlie Council It must i onsist 
of the following nieinliers — (n) one incniber 
from caeli Gox ernor s Prox nice, to be noniiiiated 
l)j tlio local Gox eminent of tlie Prox luce, 
(h) one member from each Bntisli Indian Unix er 
sitx to be elected bx the Jlcmbers of the Senate 
of the Unixersitx from amongst the members 
of tlie medical faciiltj of the Unixersitx (c) 
one member from eaeh proxinoc where a pro 
xincml medical register is nlaintamcd (d) 
three members to be nominated bj the Gox ernor 
General in Council As regards the President 
of the Council, for the first four xears of the 
life of the Council, be must be a nominee of the 
Goxeriior General in Council, thereafter be must 
be elected by the members of the Council from 
amongst tliemselxps A nominated President 
holds office at the pleasure of the Goxeriior 
General m Council Under s 7 an elected 
President and other members hold office for 
a normal term of five xears Under s 8 the 
Council must meet at least once in each year 
Ten members of the Council form a quorum 
S 9 relates to the executixe agencies of the 
Council It requires the Council to elect a 
Vice President, to constitute an Dxecutix e 
Committee and to appoint a Secretarx S 10 
lajs doxvn the constitution, powers and duties 
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Tin La-„s of 1931. 
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COPYRIGHT 


There Is no pro\lslon of Ian In Ilrltlsli India 
lot the roRlstratlon of Cop)r)kht rrotrctlori 
for Copj right accnica under the Indlnii Cop\* 
tight Act finder ivldcli there Is non no rtgl* 
tratlon of rights, li.it the printer hns to Btippl> 
copies of these works as stated In that Act and 
In the Printing Presses and Honks Act A.X\ 
of 1807 The Indian Copj right Act tinile such 
modifications in the Imperial Copf right Act 
of 1911 as appeiro 1 to bo dcslrnlilc for adapting 
Its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Act of 1011 was brought Into 
force In India by proclamation In tlio Oazettf 
of India on October 30, 1012 Under s 27 
of that Act there Is limited po\'cr for Uie 
legislature of Brltlsli possessions to modify or 
nddtotheproflslonsoi the Actlnlts application 
to the possession, and It Is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1014 was passed llic 
portions of the Imrerinl Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act The 
Act to which these proflstons are sclicdulcil 
makes some fo’'mal adaptation i of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and soracmatcrlall 


moillllcatlons of them Ir, tiielr a[ipllra*'o is 
tran'latlons and nitisleal compoeltlori* In the 
rase of works first ptiiill-ilied In Brltl-h Indli 
tile Bolerlglit to prodiire, riprotli'ct , perform or 
ipuhllsii a translation is, siililect to an Irnpcr* 
;iant prof No, to siiliFist on!} for ten years from 
tiie first piilillcatlon of tlio worf The pro 
fIsRns of tlic Act as to tnerirnlcal Instrn 
ments for prodiirlng mtislrnl soiuidn were 
found uniultalile to Indian conditions "The 
majority of Indian ini Iodle«, it was evpinined 
in Connell, "Imfc not been piihllsheil, te, 
written In staff notation, except tliroiikli tlic 
nicdliuii of tlic pliono'.rnph Itis Impos-ilile 
In inatif cases to lilcntlf\ tlie original comfioser 
or autlior, and tlie mclodhs arcsiiliject to great 
aarletf of notation and tune 'jo meet tlie^c 
conditions s C of tlie Indian Act follows tlic 
Bngilsli Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
dcflnlng miisicnl work ns meaning ana 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otlierwlse graphically produced or 
reproduced ’’ 


I. 
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India and the League of Nations 


Indn is T Founiler-Mcnibcr of the Lciguc of 
Kations and enjojs in it cqinl rights ^Mth other 
Member States, a position -nliicli she nninh 
o-ncs to the goodwill shown towards her 
adaancement and aspirations Great Britiln 
and tlic Self Go%crning Dominions of the 
British Empire Tlie League of Nations was 
cstabhslicd under the terms of the Peace Treat % 
which was signed in Pans in 1910 after the 
conclusion of the Great M ar Great Britain and 
the Self-Go%ernmg Dominions in 1917 passedn 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on winch 
she stepped 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, it the Imperiil Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1920, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London m 1930 The report of the Inter 
Imperial Belations Committee of the Imperial 
Conferenee, which was adopted b\ the Conference 
of 1920, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no w iv subordinate 
to one another in anj respect of their domestic 
or evtcrnal affairs, though united bi a common 
allegiance to the Crowoi, and frech associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations India is not act a Self Goaerning 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula 
Tlie first stage in the direction of establishing 
Besponsible Goaernraent in India w"is prescribed 
bv the Goaemment of India Act, 1919, but 
the Goa emor-General of India docs not o'ct 
(to quote again from the Inter Imperial 
Belations Committee) hold “ m all essential 
respects the same position m relation to the 
administration of public affairs ’’ in India 
as IS held by His Majesty the King Emperor 
in Great Britain And there are certain other 
respects in winch India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Goa eming Dominions India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Jlmistcr 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States 
The position enjoy cd bv India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire she joined 
in the Pans Peace Ncgotiitions in 1918-19 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self gov erning States, Dominions, or Colonics 
throughout the world She is an original 
member of the Lcagiie by airtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League She is the only original member 
which IS not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self governing As a 
member of the League, India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity 


She v' as treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjoaed by the Dominions 

India’s Attitude, 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member State Tlie Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty s Government is ultim itely 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but 111 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointlv in consultation and agreement with 
one another Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter aha 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an ndequ ite v oice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India Ins been 
giyen the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming yaorld opinion 
toyyards the achieycment of the League s aims 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she 1ns been successful m bringing 
Empire policy into lino yaith her own on more 
than one occasion In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations hay c taken an independent lino of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
yacalth One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference yylicn Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there ya as a concerted moy c from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
oC British ships 

India’s New Status 

It will be obscry cd tint the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Iinperi il Conference 
into the Pans Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner In yyliich she did 
yaas in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one irapo'sible to harmonize yaith her constitu- 
tional position IS defined in the Government 
of India Ac . Nevertheless, as the Sccrctarv 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929, showed, ‘ It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within w'dest possible Imuts ” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibilitv 
to Parliament, could he delegate it " But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of pubUc 
opinion ” 
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liuUa and the Lcaquc of Nniton’^, 


Ihcro nro a\all'\l)lc nnn> lllinlmtion'i of 
Ihc'^o principles being followed In prictlcc 
India is Risen scope to pursue in the LcaRUo of 
iintions nn Independent line of notion within 
scr\ wide limits, esen thouRh, ns has occurred 
In some Instances, It brines her into cOTfljcl 
with His JInjcst>’B Government Inl02j, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Dtups India so acted that the British delcsatlon 
had to obtain fresh instructions from n M *s 
Government which resulted in India settilnR the 
question of Indian hemp to her ow n llhlnc In 
the event of such contllct within those llratts, 
the Sccrctnrv of St itc acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than ns a member of His Majestv s 
Government lie docs not use ids power to 
impose on the Indian IlcleRation nn nrlinrlal 
soiidaritj with Britisli HcleRates but, ratlier, 
w ith the consent of his colleagues of Hit Mn jtstj n 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same frcidom as 
Dominion Delegates would tnjov in controversv 
with the Delegates of Great Britain India his 
participated in aii tlie Assemblies of tlie League 
in the annual session of tlie International 
Labour Conference where because of her indl 
vidunl importance she plajsnvcrj predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well ns in some important non 
League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Laval \rmamcnts 
in 1021, in Genoa Lconomlc Conference in 1022, 
and the International Laval Conference held In 
London in 1930 India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, c g , the 
governing body of the International labour 
ollice, tlie Advisorv Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Lconomic Committee, the 
Hcaltii Committee and tlie Committee of 
Intellectual Co operation It is Interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Cliattcrjcc has 
been acting ns Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governing Bodj of the International Labour 
Oflicc and this position vvas prcliralnarj to his 
being elected Chairman m 1932 

The Personnel of the Indian Delegation In' 
from the outset largely been Indian in rare 
though owing to the constitutional organization 
of the Indian administration it Ins frcqiicntlj 
been necessary for her to be represented bv 
Cnglishmen Tins has cspeolallj been the 
case when specialized experts were required 
The Indian character of the personnel Ins as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual \sscrabl\ 
of the League was for the first time led bj nn 
Indian (The Hon’ble Sir Mohammed Habibullah, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands in 
the Executive Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General) In the follow 
ing year the delegation was led by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner in 1931 by Sir B L Mitter , in 1932 
bv H H the AgaKlian, and in 1933 bj Sir B I 
Mitter again A convention lias been established 
wv leadership being held bv an Indian 
While the delegations to the International 
iiaboiK Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers 


delegations alwavs have been Indian This 
Is nierclv an cxprr«s|on of flic general policy 
of the faccrctarj of btalc that nn increasing 
miinbcr of Indians should be given tlie opnortu* 
iitty of being trained In tlm International field 
An example of the Increasing part being played 
by Indians In League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Asscinblv of that year and at 
the Instance of Sir Iclnnglr Coynji, a member 
of the Indian delegation, nn important resolution 
vrns passed In reference to the need for en 
Inquiry into world depression Tlie Indian 
Deb gallon to the I eague tssomlilv In 10 i2 eon 
sl".te<l of H II the Ago Klian (I coder) Sir I’ra 
hhnshinknr I’attaiil (I’re bitiit of Bhavmgar 
State (-ouiull). Sir Dmns Bray (Member of 
the Council of India), Meuitier', and Sir 
Inlnnelr Covajeo (Ileid of tlm Department 
of Historv, 1 conomlLi ami I’olUics, Andhra 
Lnlveriltv) In 19 5) the Indian iLIegation 
lon'i'ted of Sir B L ■Mlttrr(l eailrr), Sir Denvs 
Brnv, Sir Alxius'amad Khan of Hainpur and 
Sir llorniusjt ■Mehta of Bomliav 

Tlie Secretary of State in his Memorandum 
to the I’arllamcntnry Statutory Commission 
wrote — India's membership of the I/^giie 
has had the clicct of stlmiil itmg her national 
'elf eonsclousncss and has hid tlie foundations 
of nn informed public interest In international 
alliirs India* representatives have 

not confined tliemsclvcs mcrclv to the role of 
spcftators, hut Invc plavid a prominent part 
m manv of tlie meeting-’ which thev liave 
nllcndcd She has fully justified her position 
as a separate Member of ,he l/'ague hy her 
CO operation in tlie ccononii„ and social splicrcs 
whlcli form so large a part of its artlv Itics 
Blit In certain questions where special Indian 
interests arc involved, , tlie Indian Delegation 
can and docs take an independent line, and 
may even find Itself in opposition to other 
parts of tlic Empire But somctimi's 

on non political questions the British and 
III ban Delegations have remained in opposite 
camps On such questions, when special Indian 
interests arc at stake, India’s right of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanced on behalf of His Majesty s 
Government" Lord Heading, in a note at 
the end of his Viceroy altv, stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had worked satisfactorily and that the 
Government of India wltliout any definition 
of its problematical rights, already In practice 
I obtained ail the advantages which it might 
claim 

The y car 1932 saw the opemng of a League 
of nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to tile demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva purpose is to keep In 

touch wltli representativo Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together The Bureau Is maintained hv the 
I eague of Lations w ithout any contributio i bv 
the Government of India 

Inthc Eeport of the last Indian Delegation, 
a recommendation was made for the aiipoint- 
mentof a permanent Indi in Delegate at Geneva 
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Labour in India. 


I Growth of the Labour Problem — India 
Is and has always b;cn a pre tmiuently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
over 70 per cent of her people are dependent on 
the soil for their livelihood Except in a com- 
naratively few cases there is no settled and 
permanent labour force in most industrial 
centres in India The vast majority of indus 
tries draw the labour they require from the 
village — labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village Ufe and periodically returns to renew 
Its associations with it This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised If it is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
im Giving complete stoppage of work and loss 
In wages for jieriods of half a J^ear Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro 
longed industrial disputes The figures for the 
iq31 Census show that the number of persons 
gainfully occupied in the whole of India 
amounts to 154 millions or 43 8 percent of the 
total population Of this number OS per cent 
ate men and 32 per cent w omen Ilic propor 

tioiiof the woiking population, t e , earners and 
working dependants, engaged m agriculture is 
0 % er 102 millions or 60 4 per cent 

The emergence of Indian industrial laboui 
as such raaj be considered to be associated 
with the year 1880 Its growth and dcaclop 
ment since that date may be divided, for pur 
poses of broad generahsation, into four periods 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 , (2) from 1916 to 1921 
' (3) from 1922 to 1927 , and (4) from 1928 to 
the present day The first period marks t^ic 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries The total 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to 275 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000 The total number of ]Utc 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 210,000 There was 
a vast expansion m railwavs and many new 
industries were established Labour was immo- 
bile, earnmgs in agricultural pursmts were 
extremely low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 
all the labour tbey wanted by tapping the 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could be earned by work in the 
fields Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to be a part ol the plant of the 
factory, cliild labour was exploited, and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the worker Hours of work were excessive, no 
amenities were provided because the only thing 
that the w orkcr was expected to do was to work, 
cat and sleep The provision of housing was 
a necessary evil wldch had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns The 
lactones Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 


factory worker was expected to do The 
humanitarian employ er was considered to be a 
pest who would rum industry and all that indus 
triahsts thought of was the greatest return 
which could be obtained from the capital invested 
Ihe second period emerged soon after the out* 
break of the great war Large contingents of 
Indian troops w ere sent overseas, and had to be 
supplied wath adequate clothing and the muni- 
tions of war Imports of manufactured articles 
into India w ere resti ictcd owing to the hulk of the 
available British tonnage m ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the various seats of war Heavy demands 
were made by the belligerent countries for raw 
products India secured the opportumty for 
which she had been looking for generations Her 
credit expanded, her industries thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal 
Prices soared high Owing to the influx of 
large bodies of persons to the towns, housing 
became hopelessly inadequate and rents rose to 
such an extent as to call for legislative restric- 
tions But nobody tlioiighb of those who were 
mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
wealth of India Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had always been The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
floated Agriculturists were securing high 
prices for their produce Labour was in great 
demand not onlv in agriculture bub also in 
commerce and industry The successes which 
labour met with during the war in demands for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with each increase 
in the cost of living INTiere demands were not 
granted strikes were tlireatened The influenra 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap in ’•lie av'ailablo supply of labour, and ilinost 
all the strikes of the period for increases in wages 
were successful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up pfoduction and partly to the 
shortage m the available supply of labour 


The gradual demobilisation of the Armies' 
of the War and the closing up of the .arious 
Munitions "Works disbanded millions of men 
and women who rapidly spent the sivings 
secured during the War The pre-war Indus 
tries in the belligerent countries could not be 
reorganised at once The spectre of unemplov 
ment loomed large Credit fell With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendenev The year 1922 
may be considered as the beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the historv 
of Indian industrial labour Labour all over 
the world demanded an improvement in the 
conditions of life and work The creation of 
an Intern itional Organisation to deal with all 
questions connected with labour from an Inter 
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nnlioiml point of ^ic^^ nnd (lio < ommitinPiU 
of fndin, ns one of the plcmtoilc; lo the 'Ircit> 
of Veri'iUlcs, lo the ratilU itlon nnd iri( ptnnrr 
ns far ns possible, of the ConMnflons nnd 
Kctominrndntlons adopted h\ the Intcnintionnl 
J*nbour Conference have mnde it ohllpntorv for 

her lo full into line vith the othrr industrial 
1 ‘onntries of the vorld In ninellomthiK 
hhonr conditions 'Jhe bfpInnlnR of this 
period, therefore, snu n mdlenl rc\i“Ion of the 
existing I nctor> 3.as\ b> an Amt mllng Act 
p,isscd enrh In 1022 Ilie existing Indian 
Mines Act nas rcpl iced h\ nnotlirr Art of 102 I 
during Mhich jc.vr a Morkineiih Comiien'’ ition 
Act nns also passed for tiic first time A 'Jrade 
Union Act nas jiis'-ed In 1020 

The dcpretcion in trade and industry Mlilch 
set in in 1022 has continued c\cr since Inrious 
attcmpla were made be all clas'ts of 
Industrialists to reduce the Mages of labour 
in order to reduce costs of produrlion (on 
certed action taken b> the Aliniedabad Mill 
OMners’ Association to reduce tlic Mages of 
operatises In the Ahnicdabid cotton mills b\ 
20 per cent Mith effect from the 1st April 102 ( 
was successful to the extent of an cccntinl 
cut of 15 025 per cent being agreed lo after a 
general strike lasting more than two months 
A similar attempt made bv the liomhae "Mill 
oMners Assoelilion in 1025 to reduce Mages 
h\ IH per cent Mas, hoMcecr, fru'trntcd he 
a strike listing for iicirle three months mIiIcIi 
M as cecntualle <-clll(dln fieotir of llw Morlit- 
hj i inaintcinnie of the cxl-<tlng r il< s on flu 
remoe al of the Lxd^e Uute of )1 per rent on 
(otfon inaiiufaetures )u Indii he a SiH'rlal 
OrdmaiKc issued h> tin Cloee rnor (le iieral in 
Council Similar attempts made In indleldual 
concerns in the Uislriets succeeded inalule for 
eeant of cffcetiec comlilnatiou among the 
Morkers No other orgini«ed attempts eecre 
made to effect rcduetioiis in eiages 'J here eee re 
seeeral reasons for this 'Ihc most Important 
of these Mas that after the period of the decline 
in prices had set m after 1020, real Mages, in 
comparison eiith the sf indnrd of life of tlic star 
1014, began to improcC and labour Mas deter 
mined not to lot go the ndcant igc gained in the 
struggles immcdiatch folloMing tlu end of flie 
IV ir Ibis period Mas one In Mhich a consi 
dcrahlc number of Vets in connection mMIi 
labour Mere placed on the Statute Hook In 
addition to these, the Goacnunciit of India 
had asked Proaincial Goaernments to consider 
proposals for legislating aaith regard to prompter 
paament of aaages 'Ihe enquiries held hi 
1020 27 into the question of Uoductions from 
AVages or Pajincnts in respect of lines indicated 
legislation on the lines of the Iruck Acts It aa ns 
becoming obaious to the Industrial Emploacr 
that Goa eminent aacre most anxious to do all 
they could to improac laboui conditions m 
India the cmplojcrs, ns a aahole, therefore, 
did not desire to precipitate innttcis by insisting 
on reduction in aaages It aaas impcratiae 
hoaacaer, that something should be done, and 
done quickly to reduce costs of production 
The only aaay to do this aaithout reducing aaages 
avas, in the aicaa of the cmplojcrs, to asK the 
worker to do more avork duiing the existing 
nours of employment so as to enable the emplojcr 
to Qispense Mith a number of avorkers and thus 
to reduce his AVages Bill 


Ihc fourth period he^hinlni mUIi the j(ar 
I02b, therifore, '•laa the ndanit of Rntiomlua- 
tion orinori rnuieiit method-' of a orkinc J m 
plojors, i.itlicu'arlj lhri-‘ In liomlnj dta, 
proposed lo ask aaorkers to mhid more maehine'- 
In rtliirn for a rompen» itora him i^e in aaa„ra 
‘'ome nda mud firms tontrolllne cotton mill 
Ilf encifs ndiialla Introdiieid aarioiH rlhtiftira 
measures In thdr mills 'Jhe Introduetlnn of 
these ineasiiris iin essh ifed ridtiet'oiis in flie 
mimhtrs imploaed 'liu bsgiimhtg of this 
period ioltielded adlli Ihe entra of tlitfommu 
nlsts into the Trade bnlon moacmeiit in India 

AAlieii the “o called Ijihoiir Group of the 
Indian National ('oiiert s falhd to obtain nreej t 
ance of tlieir Idc is bj tin ( oture's, Ihej 
formed In Tatiiiirj 1027 a Workers nnd Peasants 
Pnrly, one of adio e oblei (s aa is to promote 
the orgaiiI“ illon of triile unions and to avre t 
liiem from thdr nlltn foiitrol " toininiini t 
emissaries aiere sent out lo India ha flie Third 
lutcriiatloiial to furfh< r avarne iliist Imperialism, 
dc-'lruetlori of cajiltal and tin < reed of 
reaohitlon Jlie AAorkers .and Pi isaiits I’lrfa 
started a jeiper cilhd flic Krintl’ fiteaolti 
tion) in Alia Hi27 aahhh, hoaai ai r, had toceni 
puidicatloii at the end of tin arir OMhig to 
fiiiindal dinieiilths The me mla r-- of the 
I’arta took an ndiai jeirt In tin ‘•frike of the 
operitlje-, hi Ihi lotton mills In the Ssnoon 
group ci'l' hi HI2S, hut thdr attempts to bring 
aiiout a giiicnil strike in tlie cotton mills hi 
IloTihS/ failed oaaliig fo tlie opjio'ltlon of tin 
Borahaj Textile I»ahoiir Imiori aalildi had 
hern formed ha Air A Al To-hl In Jaiiiiara, 
1020 AMien another gri it group of mills In 
Bomhij under the ngtiita of Aic sr*- Curriin 
hhoa 1 hrihirn nnd Sons sought to introduie 
eniclciit methods of aaork the tommuni«ts saaa 
thdr opimrtunlta All the ojicritlaes of the 
Ciirrimbhoj group Merc brought out on the 
ICth April ll)2b, and the ( ommunists, aaith 
the help of the turbulent elements In tin iiidii'- 
tra' brought about a complete stojipiec of Mork 
by picketing, hitlinld itioii and stone tliroaviiig 
In ail otlicr mills In Bomhaa (except taio mills 
at Colaha) h> the 20lh April Oning to Internal 
dissensions In another Union of cotton mill 
aaorkers called the Giriil Ivnmgar Ahiham indal, 
thca secured the support of Air I V AImc, its 
President, and formed a non Union cillcd the 
Bombaj GirniKamrnr Union on the exceiitiao 
of aahicli scacral promment Communists aacre 
appointed Tlie Communists rcaiacd the puhli 
cation of their p«per the “JCranfi' nnd tliea 
aacre successful, bv holding almost diilj meet- 
ings at aahich rcaolutionara speeches aacre 
della ered nnd bj the publication of hand hills. 
In capturing the Imagination of tlic aaorkers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
ncarla six months They also took an aetiac 
part In the prol(>nged strikes of the same a car 
in the Tata Iron and Steel AA'orks at Jnmshed 
pur and in the aaorkshops of the Bengal Aagpnr 
Bailaana' at IClmragpiir Thea nctiaclj nsso 
ciatcd themsclacs aaith the strike on the Sonlh 
Indian Bailaanj nnd they secured an entra 
into seacrnl Unions connected aaith Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts nnd other Public Ufilifa 
Sera ices After the calling off of tlie General 
Strike in the Bombaj'- Mills on the 0th October, 
1928, they cndcaa cured to paralasc the cotton 
mill industrj in Bombay by calling sea era! 
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lightning strikes in induidnal mills on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, e^en though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should he reierred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed bv the 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 1 
of the type which broke out m the City on the 
3rd February 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of j 
property The Riots Enquiry Committee ap ! 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found | 
that the origin of the riots was the senes of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by’ certain 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union during the ' 
General Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the | 


national and other Associated bodies, to depriv e 
the King of the Sovereignty' of British India 
The trial of these 30 persons in what is now 
historically’ known as the famous Meerut Cons- 
piracy’ case lasted from 1929 to 1932 when some 
of the prisoners were released on bail pending 
Anal judgment Judgment in the case was 
deliv ered at Meerut by Mr Yorke, the Sessions 
Judge, on the 16th January 1933 One of 
the thirty accused died in prison, three were 
acquitted and the remaining 26 were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment varying from transpor- 
tation for life to three years Muzaffar Ahmed 
was transported for life Dange, Ghate, 
Spratt, Joglekar and Mmbkar were sentenced 
to transportation for 12 years , Bradley , Mirajkai 
and Usmani to transportation for 10 years 
Sohansingh Joslii, Abdul Majid and Gosw ann 
to transportation lor sev en y ears , and Ay odhv a 
Prasad, Adhikan, P 0 Joshi and Desai to 


Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7th 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots 

In 1929 the Gimi Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- 
mine the Union The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 26th April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Enquiry appomted by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congress at the 11th Session held in 
Nagpur and to force the moderate elemen^^®, 
consisting of Messrs Diwan Chaman Ball, N 
M Joshi, B Shiva Bao, V V Gin, B, B. 
Bakhale, etc , to secede from the Congress on 
that hodv passing resolutions boycotting the 
Boyal Commission on Labour in Indn and het 
International Labour Conference, by appointing 
the Workmen’s Welfare League, a Communist 
organisation in England, as their Agents for 
Great Britain, and the declaiation of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of a Socialist 
Bcpubllcan Government of the Working Classes 
in India 

It IS of importance to lay stress on the pro 
blems connected wuth the Communist menace in 
India The object of the Communists is not 
so much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution Their ultimate aim is the destruc 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by’ a dictatorship of 
the proletariat The manner in which they 
can achiev e this is by penetrating trade unions, 
hy calling strikes in industries, hv unduly 
prolonging them, bv putting Up string! of pro 
posterous and absurd demands, by refusmg 
conciliation or arbitration , and by’ sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the ignorant masses m 
the V ilhges of Indi i I ortunatelv for Industrv 
thirtv 01 the more prominent and avowed 
Cummuuwts all over India were arrested in 
March 1029 under Section 121-A of the 
Indian Penal Code for organised conspiraev, 
under the direction vof the Communist Inter- 


tiansportationfor five y ears, Chakrav arti, Basak 
Hutchinson, Mittra, Jhabwalla and Saigal were 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for fiv e y ears, 
and Shangal Huda, Alwe, Kasle, Gowrishankar 
and Kadam to rigorous imprisonment for tin ee 
years Ghosc, Mukerjee and Banerjee were 
acquitted All the convicted persons appealed 
and substantial reductions were made bv the 
■Vllahabad High Court in the sentences passed 
by the Sessions Judge of Meerut jSfuzatTar 
Ahmed s sentence of transportation for life w as 
reduced to three years imprisonment The 
convictions of Ajodhia Prasad, P C Joshi, 
Basak, Adhikan and Shams ul-Huda w ere 
maintained to the extent that their sentences 
were reduced to the terms of imprisonment 
already undergone bv them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. The sentences 
of Dange and Usmane were reduced to three 
years, that of Spratt to two, those of Ghate, 
Joglekar, Nimbkar, Bradley , P C Joshi, Majid 
and Goswameto one year each and that of 
Clnkrav ati to sev en months The com ictions 
of Desai, Hutchinson, Mitra, Jliabvvla, Siigal, 
Kasle, Gauri Shankar, Kadam and Alwe were 
set aside and they w ere ordeied to be released 
forthwith Some of the piisoners who were 
released liav c made frantic efforts to regain their 
hold on Labour Unions The good sense of the 
workers has prevailed in most cases, but the 
Communists have again succeeded in getting 
into some of the more important Unions, — 
notably the Bailway Unions, and they are again 
endeavouring to capture the workers in the 
textile Industry in Bombay In the absence 
of strong leadership there are, how ever, several 
factions in their camps and different groups 
are working in the same industrv 

The depression in trade which set m about 
ten years ago appears to have reached its 
zenith during the year 1933 The industry 
most affected was the Textile Several cotton 
mdls m Bombay were closed down — some of 
them pcrmaneiitlv ind their niachiiierv was 
scnjiped 9 he failure of Messrs Currinibhov 
Ebrahmi A Sons w ho controlled ten Jlills iggra- 
vated the position and tens of thousands 
of workers were throvni out of employment 
as a oonsequeiiec of the closure of the Mills under 
this agency In many other cases, the alter- 
native to closure was reduction in the wages m 
the operxtires and over fifty cotton mills of 
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Royal Co7nmj*;'>wn on Indian Labour 


liomlm ^if^ roilnrtd tlii'ir di ir food illfmniiit« 
of 80 iior fciil for limit imtt «orl i m iind To 
iitrctiif for 111(11 fliiu Morltr iiidnllwonon 
hi iin u\< of iiliout « > pt r ( 1 iit Out or luo 
liiilK altdiiiitrd uorkliiK iiion iimdoiii" to 
III! indhldunl Mitli hliorltr lioiir-- of iiork imd, 
Mlmrr \iork( r^ rofii'-dl, u ut tin m tin nit* rii ill\< 
of pri' M ir r iti-* of M ijo ■* for ) n wnr ‘-t mil ird 


of iiort or iiiorr iimrldiK* I'itli Iilplnr jini 
‘'(riki ■< of I oiiii intKi Iv ‘■liort diiritloii on iirnd 
ill II fi M IndKidiiil iiiilN m n prott d it’'iiii t 
tii(-<( rut*" 111 \\ 1 "*^, (jiit 111 * nlix'iiK of tndi 
union ort."ml>.ntlon Jn tin iinlii'itn (oiipl'd 
«lth II fi ir of mil inpIoMiii lit i-i nt ill* uorfit'* 
Imtl to (lorl Milldii i fi H dTi-> of lli*ir ijoln!; 
out oil •'tril ( 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR 

Tlio Brill'll Ooicrntnrnt, 111 (oii'iillntlon vltli dllfiniit proiipi in i ordliit, nn llin lii\oIvrd or 
llio Go\crninciit of Iiidh, nppolrit*d on 2ttti rii|iiiriit (i) ( iiitnl I* ^l«I itlon (2) \ilii.liii 
Afaj, 1020, n BomI Coniinli'.ioii * to < iioiilro ti.ithi nitfon I.> tli* iio\i riiiin iit of Ii.dh 
Into and rf port on pvl'tiiif, coiidltloii'’ of 1 iiKiiir i l’ro\ liii 1 il Ii filiation ( t) \iliiiliil->trt.f I't 

in Industriil midcrt iklnRS and plant itlona In ii Hon li\ I.o( il fioarriini* at-* and Adniim*itra 

Brill'll Imln, on li( iltli, cfllcU IK \ and 'tnniHrd tilin'- (i)Vitlonti> ihiIiIk hoilli * *• <; 'tiiiiici 

of living of vvorkora and on rihtlon' lalvvoi'n i pililli s I nlvi r-dtii * ti and (o) Aitloii tiv 

cinplovcr' and implovid and to iiiiki riioin i iiiidovii'i ind tin Ir ori inliallnii'* or hj Borkir*, 
incndalions ’ 'J lit Ilov il Coiniiil'i'loii con'd ted 1 1 nlon*' and tin n i oiiinirnd iIIohh >-o griiiipol 
of tlic Biglit llononratili ^Ir T H MliUlc>|tt(r( fonwinlrd hv flit l.ovi ninn lit of India 
as Chairman with the lit Hon Mr SriiiLnsa'fo ill I oi il (iov(rnin(nt<< and \drnInI'<trat!on'i 


Sastrl, r 0 , Sir AIc\indtr Murriv, ht , ( hi , 
Sir Jhrahlin Bahlnitoolih Kt , i (’ s I , 1 1 1 , 
Sir Victor Sassoon Bart Dew in Chaiiian Jjil, 
M L A ,MihS Berjl M le Povwr I’owir, Dcpiilv 
Chief InspCLtor trade lioirds, I mdnnd, and 
Sfessrs N Jf loslil, vi l v , A f* Clow, Cl I , 

1 c S , G D BIrla, M i a , Kahti r nil din Ahmed, 
Ji I A , and Tohn Clllf Assistant GtinrU Socrc. 
tarj, 'Iransport and Jtillwav Worltrs Union, 

] ngland, as rnemhers, and with JUs^rs S I all, 
ICS, and A Dllidiii from the Iiidli Olllco, 

1 ondon, as Joint &C'r(t irlcs Mr T H Green, 
vrin ,was Atsistant Secret ir> It Ool A J 
n lliissell, 0 1)1, IMS, was suhsequeiillj 
ippolntcd as a Medical Assessor iiid Mr S 11 
Deshpande 1) iitt ((J\on ) Assistant ( otnnils 
sioinr of J ihmir f.oviriinKiit of lloinhu 
was appointed as a StitlsUeUn to the Com 
mission The Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visitinc 
several places In India and examining sovcril 
representatives of the Central and Brovlntlal 
Governments, the Ilallwavs and Associations 
of Lmplojcrs and Bmplojcd left for 1 ngland 
on the 22nd March 19J0 The Commission 
returned on the 11th October 1930 indaftir 
touring Ccvlon and Burma went to Delhi In 
November 

The Report of the Commission was puldislied 
in June 1931 and is a document of first rite lin 
portance which w ill be the textbook of social 
legislation and labour welfare for inaiiv jears to 
come Slorcovpr, the v alue of its rccommcnda 
tions IS enbanced by the fact that thtj art 
practically unanimous and represent the cons! 
dered opinion of cmplovcrs, workers, legislators 
and officials, all of whom were represented on 
the Commission Every aspect of the labour 
problem in India has been considered and dis 
cussed and the recommendations number many 
hundreds and cover a very wide field 

A summary containing the princiiial recom 
mendations of the Royal Commission, cl issifltd 
according to the subjects with which they ileal, 
was giv en at pages 474 to 484 of the ] 932 tdition 
of this publication ihe Government of India, 
in the Department of Industries and I abour 
cUsMfled these recommendations undei six 


imdi r I ovi r of a I in III ir Iittf r ilifi<ltlii *Uth 
M Ilf* mill r I'Ml with a rKpu-t th it I’rovitulal 
(lovi riiiiii Ills sIkiiiIiI tlvi larifiil i oiisldi ration 
iiiid * xniiiin ition to flio-M ri < niiiiiu ndatloii'* hi 
(iitiiiixiiin with wlilili fhiy win riijulnd to 
liiitl iti prov Ini i il hgislallon or to f iki adiiilni 
tritlve iitliin anil to iiritig Mii h riiomimiidi 
Hons Is fill within flu last two group' to 
IIk itteiiHoii of iiiihlli bodies and orgaiiisa 
Hons of till imiiloyirs iiul Hu implovcd 
loiiKrnrd Pin <<ovi niiiK nt of Iiidl i pithlisiKd 
iboiit Hu I nil of the vi ir I'lfJ a first Itiport 
showing Hu nition t iki n by tin I’rovinilal 
f.ovc mini nts iifi fo Hu K.th Tiilv 1'I12, and 
bv the (intral Gov i riiiiu nt up to tin '10th 
Siptdiibir 1912 on till rt lomnu mlalloiis made 
liv flu ( uiiinilssloii Owing maliilv fo Ihiaiulal 
stringimv, Provliulil tiov i mini nts hive 'O 
far ittdiiptid little local Kgislatinn Iiiiph 
iiicntiiig till Commissions n eonininid itlons 
bii^ flu (lovirniiidit of Indii hivi not only 
pissul six Alts — (l)A(t 11 of 1012 rijieiling 
the 1 mplovers iiid Dlsputi s \et 18(iU (2) the 
J’l i Distrlrts ] migrant J iboiirAit 1012 whhh 
rtplins the Assam labour and 1 migritlon 
\(t inOl ns aminded bv the tniending -tif' 
of 1008 191 ■> and 10j“, and which i ime Info 
fori i on flu 1st April 1033, (I) tin 'Pradt 
Disputis Vmcndmint tit l')32 (4) tin fhildriii 
(I’lidgiii'g of labour) Vet ]<H3 (.'*) the 1 mil 
\ii|Uisilinii (Amdulniint) tit, 1931 and (b) 
tlie Vtorkmens Compcnsitlon (Amendment) 
Alt 1915 but fhev hive also driwn up two 
of her Bills for (1) iiiieiiding and i onsolidaf ing 
flu Indian Vat tones tits and (2) i Jlill for 
sediring iiiompter invmiiifs of wages iiid for 
eoiitrollnig didui tions from wagis in rcspiit of 
lines 'Jill Goveinment of India havi il'o 
submitted iiropoA ils to 1 oi il fiov ernments mil 
Administrations for iiiitiafmg new legislation in 
loniuxion with tin following matters — 

(1) The amendment of the Indian Mine 
Act for a reduetion In the weekly and dailv 
limits of hours of work, and for certain other 
matters , 

(2) Emplovecs liabihlv (Re “ Common 
Employ ment and ‘ As uiiied Risk ’) , 
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(3) E-vtcnsion of orkmcn s Compensation 
to Agriculture and Porestrj , 

(4) Making illegal the Besetting of an 
Industrial iistahlishment for the reco\ery of 
debts , 


uait outside the factory gate and to secure 
paament before the workman can part with 
any portion of his wages The objection to 
both these practices is that they' tend to make 
the payment of interest and the repayment of 

fixation of Honrs of Work for Dot wages When the 
fixation 01 Hours oi ivori. lor hoik , collected within the factory the work- 


Babourers 

(6) Allotment of Seamens’ Wages , 

(7) Exemption of Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment 

(8) Shortening w age peiiods , 

(9) Arrest ind Imprisonment for Debt , ! 

and 1 

(10) The renewal and amendment of The I 
Trade Disputed Act 

The Boyal Commission made set oral rcconi 
mendations for the control of those fictorics 
which do not use power and which arc at present 
not regulated The Goaernment of India arc 
at present engaged in formulating proposals 
for a new and a separate xVet for the regulation 
of such fa( tones Other matters arc to be 
shortly taken up Tor a more detailed know 
ledge of the action taken admiiiistrathcly In 
the Proxincial Governments, Public Bodies iiid 
Emploiers’ and Workers Organisations, the 
reader is referred to the recent report published 
by the Goxernment of India as it is obaiouslj 
impossible to gn e a recital of such matters in a 
compact book of reference such as the Indian 
Year Bool , but as it might be of considerable 
interest to the users of the Year Book to have a 
summary of the legislativ e proposals at present 
under consideration readily av ailable, w c propose 
to substitute in place of the siimmarv referred 
to above, summaries of the more important 
changes already effected or projiosed to be made 
in the near future Other important recom- 
mendations made by' the Bov al Commission h iv e 
also been included in the various chapters into 
which this note is div idcd The changes effected 
in connexion w ith the Workmen s Compens ition 
Act, 1923, and the changes proposed in connexfbn 
with other existing labour legislation and Bo- 
cruitment for Assam w ill be dealt w ith under the 
various headings into which this chapter is 
divided bummaries of the proposals for now or 
other legislation already enacted arc given 
below — 

New Labour Legislation. 

Proposal to make Besetting an Industrial 
Establishment foi* the purpose o£ collecting 
debts a criminal and cognisable offence — 
One of the several recommendations of the 
Boyal Commission is that the besetting 
of an industrial establishment for the purpose 
of collecting debts should be made a criminal 
and cognisable offence In this connexion 
the Government of India iiwited the views 
of all Local Gov ernments and Administrations 
m the Department of Industries and Labour 
Circular letter, dated the 27th August, 1932 
The Government of India pointed out that the 
proposal aims at preventing two practices 
associated with the recovery of debts from 
industrial workers One of these is the system 
whereby nionev lenders are permitted by some 
employers to enter the factory and to collect 
tlieir dues before the workmau receives Ins pay 
The other practice is for the money-lender to 


man has, as a rule, no means of resisting the 
oeduttion, and when the dues are collected at 
the gate an clement of intimidation not infre- 
quentlv enters into the transaction The 
Government of India recognise that the Com- 
mission’s proposal docs not go far enough 
as It relates only to action in or near an industrial 
ostablishment , but it appears to them to offer 
the possibility of stamping out the practice of 
recov cring priv ate debts at the pay' desk and of 
checking at least the pow cr of the monev lender 
to make his demands a first charge on indiistn il • 
wages As such the Gov ernment of India are 
disposed provisionally to support tlic proposal 
Bephcs from the Local Governments were 
asked to be submitted by the 1st January 1933, 
and the matter is under the further consider- 
ation of the Government of India 

The Prohibition of the Pledging of the 
Labour of Children — The Boy al Commission 
found cv idonce in such vv idely separated areas 
as Amritsar, Ahmedabad and Madras of the 
practice of pledging child labour, that is, the 
taking of advances by parents or guardians on- 
agreements, written or oral, pledging the 
labour of their children In some cases the 
children so pledged were subjected to particu 
larly unsatisfactory working conditions The 
Commission considered that the State would bo 
justified in adopting strong measures to eradicate 
the evil The Government of India accepted 
this recommendation and introduced a Bill m the 
Lcgwlativc Assembly on the 5th September 1932, 
proposing to impose penalties on parties 
to agreements pledging the labour of children 
and on persons knowingly employing children 
whose labour has been pledged 3 be Bill w is 
referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee 
of the House and the Committee presented 
tbeir Beport on the 19th September 1932, 
They introduced an important modification m 
the Bill by providing that “ an agreement to 
pledge the labour of a child ” vv Inch is made 
without detriment to a child and not made in 
, consideration of anv heiictit other than reasonable 
wages to be paid foi the child’s services, and 
terminable at not more than a week’s notice 
will not be an agreement within the meaning 
of the definition of such an agreement The 
Bill w as passed by tlie Central Legislature in 
February 1033, under the title of ‘ Cliildren 
(Pledging of Labour) Act ” Sections 2 and 3 of 
the Act were brought into operation at once 
ind the whole of the Act with effect from 1st 
July 1933 

Employers’ Liability (Re " Common Em- 
ployment” and " Assumed Risk ") — At 
page 315 of their Report, the Commission 
recommend that a measure should be enacted 
abrogating for all workmen the defences of 
‘common employment ’ and “ assumed iisk ’ 
ill CIV il suits for damages arising out of employ - 
ment Persons injured by accident may' have a 
remedy bv' a suit for damages against their 
employers in the civil court, and it has been 
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Lahout Li^islalioit 


BtipR('‘itc(l limt tlir ! lu tin r( np])lirnbl< 1^ 
intqiiltiiblo Im cftU'f two (I fi'riri'-imi' I** <\(ii\fu 
In flip Pinplojcr (d <lpfpn( ihliiii ^ililrli li' 

f-linnUl jiiith lip ( nllPil iti'on |o III" t On> Iiflii 

(Ipfpiin of' roinmoii i iniiloMii' nt ‘ In nhlih 
iinPinploM r ran plcn'ltliat nti aniil'iit wiihiIup 
to flu (Ipfafilt of n fdlOM norKinnii anil Ihi 
otlipr Is flip (Ipfpiipp of n'-suinpil risk" In 
vlilili an cmploMf Is not II ibli for lnjur\ 
pauspil to norknun tliroilpli fin orillimtx 
risks of cinploMiunt anil a norlnnn 1» pn 
snmcd to iin\p assniiiPil rl'l s nliltli niri 
aiiparcnlvlipn he rnfrroil upon Ills oinipitlon 

^^llcn the Indian AVorkmen sf otiii>f inatloii A< 1 

nas first Introdiircd, It had In additl'in to 
the proslslons for workin'iis roniis n'-aflon 
rlaiisps designed to ahro^ate tin si ihfinics 
In certain casps hut the Toliit ''pIi rt ( oniinltti i 
of the legislature dell ted the i hii“f s In qin s 
tion nnparenth Ik (nine fhp\ nire not eatlsllid 
that tile doPtrlnes, nhlch nere dirhed from 
the Ilrifish Comninn Jan, nmild lie arerpted 
h\ Indian courts llua oIispim d at tin eaiiii 
fiinc that If the dorfrines In qiifstlnii win so 
icpcptcd and were regarded ns Ineiiultalili , thes 
rlioiild he reniorcd for all worlnien and not 
for the limited classes to wlileh tlm Workmen i- 
Compcn=at!on liill was to ajifih 'lliere Is 
little CMdcnce to phow that the e \lstlng jiosltlon 
ghes rise to hardship hut It Is possllile that 
suits are not pursued l>einu“e of the admitted 
amhlguita of tin law, and the lto\al Commission 
were of opinion tliat as the defemis In 
question are incqultahle, tin re Is need for 
ensuring tint thej cannot he Inaokcd 'I he 
innjorit\ retommcndtd that a measure for this 

S osp should he enacted and tint It 
it follow the lines of the dauses delded 
In 1023, but should, of course, he a]iplirnhU 
to all workmen 

'I he fioaernment of India In the Ihpartment 
of Industries and I^ahour issued a dreulnr Idtir 
dated the 3rd I ehruarx 1032, addn ssed to all 
liOcal Goxernments of (toxeruors I’roxliin s and 
the Chief Commissioners of Ddlil and \jmer 
Merxxara on the huhjict 'ihe (loxtrnmeni of 
Indn point out tint the two iiialri ohjectlons 
t iken bx the majorilx of they’d! it Committee 
to the proposal xxere (1) that It xx is 
uneert iln that flic Courts xxould aerept the 
defences xiliich the doctrines xxcrc designed to 
remoxc , and (2) that if the defcnies xxcri 
inequitable thex should be remoxed for all 
xxorkmcn and not onlx for S]itcincd classi s 
The latter objection, in their opinion. Is met 
by the Commission’s proposal As regards the 
former, thex state that the cases of the kind 
to xxmch the proposed law xxould be applicable 
arc naturally rare, but that in the onlx rciiortcd 
case xxhich thex haxc been able to trace (9 A 
li J 173) the doctrine of common cmploxinent 
XX as unhesitatinglj applied Ihe Goxernment 
of India incline to the opinion that the defences 
in question arc inequitable and thex arc therefore 
not disposed to attach much xx eight to the fart 
that thoj are seldom likelx to be inxokcd or to 
am remaining doubt that there max be ns to 
the readiness of the Courts to apply them Ihe 
ciariflcation of the laxv would in itself be, in 
riv5*'^ j*®"’ adxantagp and thc> arc 
® 1 1 legislation on the lines 

nf'r'n Commission The Goxernment 

01 India however requested that Local Goxcin 


iiKiit •li'iiild 1 (iiij1i 1< r til' 1K> ‘.Ihllltx of limitirg 
the p'oiKofthi 1 IX >-11 1 > toi M lilih all xxorl mill 
roxiriil bx tbi W or! Ill'll" f oinji' li‘>a!loii \et 
or, nil! rn if lx I lx , to In'hi'h onlx piiili of lb" 
workiiK n xxho an in nirljit of luori than 
Its ’III) pit month III' r<iili'- forxx ird'd bx 
111' lof al (foxi riim''lits on til' siihji'l an iiiul' r 
111' (oiisl'lf ritloii of ttr (toxi riiiii' nt of iielia 

Amendment of the Land Acqunition Act 
1891 — \ Jilll fiirtlii r to nni' ml tli L ml 
AiqiiNltl'in Alt Is'U, for I ' rt tin j'UriKi s x a< 
introdtiifd In tin litixi A" < tnbix on tb" 
I2tli ‘'I (iti iiiIk r It* 12 Ji xxas ib ' bbil dtiriiu 
til' d'biti lint lb' I’lll "b iiild Ik' rln ulated for 
1 jiiirii'i ■ of fll'Itliig ojiliilon tb non II" 

' iioxi rilin' nt of Imlla ueorilln^lx ririuhteil 
a I’lll for ojiliilon to all foial (loxi rnmeiits 
lb' Admliilit rations nml r i oxi r of 1 < gl Iitixi 
1 A« I mblx It partin' nt blt'r, ilati d Up It'dli 
I I'ti inU r llPJ U xx xs bas'd on tb' 
i>roi>o'-al of lb' 1 oxal ( omml‘"-l"ii on Indian 
labour tbit til' I ami \iqiil ition \i t be fo 
amended ii» toe nab!' 1 iml to Ik a' quin d xvli'n 
i It Is lull mb d for lb' b'iii«lii_ of lal iiir i Itb' r bx 
lomjiaiil'-' or bx otii'r imiiloxip. 1 be Itnx tl 
< oninil sl'iii -t iti d tbat in a nitml" r of iiist iin ' ■> 
bnint-bl to tbelr not!" land ••iillabh for the 
I ill XI lopim III of boimliii, '■rliMiii bad bi'ti h'M 
at riii'-oiii bx the oxxmr", and tbat fintistie 
xahiC' XXI ri jilaied uikiii It ns tin risiilt of the 
lonstruitlon of f u tori' and otlnr liidii trial 
I onei rn» in till m Lbboiirliood J Ip iiroxbnm 
of ndiqiinti liomliig for xxorknnn !•< om of tin 
nrgi nt meds of Imlii'-trx tml till- Hill ‘■ought 
lo gixt rffut lo tbit ri ‘ ommiiidat loll Ilic 
Itlll was jiissed bx tin Imllan I i„Mafurc In 
Sipfeinbrr l'»l! iiinler the tltli of tlie Jgiiid 
Aiqiilsltloii (Amt iidiiunt) Act I'Ml 

Hours of Work of Dock Labourers — 
Jlirn Is at jiri'-int no legal ri "trillion on tin 
hours of xxork of dm k labour in Indii and tin 
Koxal (omml«"ion who (\mnliud this qm"tiiiii 
rif oiiuiu mb d tlinl the normal diilx lioiirs 
pnserllHil b\ lixx sliniild lie ll\i d nt nine and 
that oxirtlme slioiibl bi illoxxtd up to a m i\l 
nuiin of tlirci addition il boiirs on mix oiii dax, 
oxirtlme lieing ])iid for xt di^ isriiiit oxir 
ordinarx rates ’llic Goxi riimiiit of liidii 
baxc not been able to arrlxi at iiix di liiiiti 
eoneliislons regarding the jirni lb ibllitx of 
controlling the hours of xxork in tin iir("eiif 
eonditloiis of doik labour in India mid Uil a 
diflieuUx ns lo the form wlibli fbi iims irx 
legislation should take if file riiommLiidatioiis 
arc fliiallj accepted Iliix tbereforo addrtssed a 
circular letter In AoxciiilK’r 1932 to J oc il 
Goxcrnmciits xxho control Port", mijor or minor, 
asking them to examine the question and to 
furnish the Goxernment of India xxith their 
xicxxs Ihe Goxernment of India luxe pointed 
nut in their oircx lar letter that if the iicec-sarj 
Icglsl itlon takcstlic form of an amcndincnt or an 
amplincatlon of the Indian Ports Act, l‘)08, it 
xxould bcstrainlng the scope of the \ct thercbx, 
and that if it be framed as ascpiratc Act there 
xxould be dllllculties in the use of the term 
‘employer’’ and in framing penal scitioiis 
They ire disposed to the xicxx that the most 
suitable method of gix ing statutory clfcet to the 
recommendations xxould bo to imciid tlic 
Indian lactones Act on the inilogy of tlie 
Factory and AA’orkshop Act, 1901, of the United 
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Kingdom, expanding the “scope of the tenn 
‘ fictorj ” so IS to include docks, ivhiTfs, 
qnaj s, etc 

The circular letter of the Goiernment of 
India also raises the question of minimum age 
for the employment of children lu ports As a 
result of the consideration gn cn to the Wash 
ingtoii Con\ ention Axing the minimum age for 
admission of children to mdustml cniploj inont, 
the Indian Legislature passed an Act in 1012 
making it obligatory on local Goiernnicnts 
to frame rules under the Indian Ports Act of 
1908 prohibiting the cmplojmcnt of children 
under the age of 12 a cars upon the handling of 
goods at piers, jetties, landing places, uharies, 
qlla^s, docks, ivarehouscs and sheds ” This 
enactment did not preient children belou the 
prescribed age being cmploj ed on the i\ aterside 
of the ship as it uas not clear iihether the Act 
prohibited such employment or not The matter 
M as put bej ond doubt bj a subsequent amending 
Act ivlucli coi ered all eniplojmcnt in handling 
of goods " in any port subject to this Act 
The Koyal Commission considered that uork 
of this kind IS not suitable for children and 
a system of half time uorking is not 
practicable The\ therefore recommended that 
the minimum age should be raised to 14 years 
The Goiemment of India are proi isionalij in 
agreement with this recommendation and also 
uith another iihicli suggests that the enforce- 
ment of these proMsions should be entrusted 
to the factory inspection staff Local Goicm 
nients ivitli major or minor Ports were asked 
to submit opinions after consulting the interests 
concerned The majonti of bodies consulted 
nere not m fnour of legislation regarding 
hours of work for dock labourers but f iiourcd 
the raising of the minimum age of children 
cmploj od M ithm the limits of Ports The ii hole 
matter is still under considcrat ion of the Go\ erii- 
ment of India m the Department of Commerce 

Exemption of Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment — The Koyal Commission hjye 
made scieril recommendations in connexion 
nith the indebtedness of mdustrnl workers 
and ha\e suggested yarious iiicthods not only 
for reducing such indebtedness but also to 
protect the workers from unnecessary harass- 
ment 111 the matter of the repayment of their 
debts Their Arst recommendation in this 
connexion refers to the recovery of debts 
through employers The Commission state 
tint under the Ciiil Procedure Code it is 
pps->ible for a monej -lender to secure the attach- 
ment of the wages of any one who is not a 
labourer or a domestic servant and tbej under- 
stand that the majority of workers m industry 
would not be regarded as labourers within the 
meaning of the Act But m respect of certain 
classes of employers, particularlj^ railway 
sen ants and the servants of |(ocal authorities, 
the law allows the moneylender to use the 
employer as his debt collector to a much larger 
extent In such cases it is possible to attach 
half of the employee’s salary or the amount by 
which that salary exceeds twenty rupees a 
month w hiche\ er is less In some cases private 
employ ers are required to make similar recov eries 
although the legality of this is doubtful Thus 
in the case of an employee in receipt of a regular 
salan , the money lender can secure an order 
directing the railway administration to hand 


over, month by month, a large part of the 
employ ee s salary until the w hole decree has 
been covered — a period which extends in some 
cases to y ears rather than months The com- 
parative security of railw ly service further 
increases the attraction of the railw ay serv ant 
for the money lender, and all the evidence 
receiv ed by the Commission goes to show tint 
the lev el of indebtedness in terms of w ages is 
higher among railway servants than among 
iiidvibtrial employees as a whole The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommended that the 
salary and wages of every' workmen receiving 
less than Es 300 a month be exempted entirely 
from the possibility of attachment If, on 
examination, there arc found to be objections to 
applying this exemption to ev ery one employed 
on a salary less than Es 300 a month, the Com- 
mission consider that the deAnition of "work- 
man ' m the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
imght be suitable 

The Government of India m the Department 
of Industries and Labour issued a circular letter 
dated the 25th November 1932 to all Local 
Governments and Administrations inviting an 
expression of their views on the subject The 
Government of India are of opinion that the 
Commission w ere disposed to favour the grant 
of such exemption to all persons receiving less 
than Es 300 a month, and they’, therefore, 
consider that it is desirable to review the ques- 
tions generally, and not solely with regard to 
industrial employees Replies to their letter 
-vere asked to be submitted by the 1st April 
1033 and the matter is under consideration by 
the Gov eminent of India 

Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt — 
On page 232 of their Eeport, tlie Eoj al 
Commission recommend that, at least so 
far as mdustrnl workers m receipt of wages 
or salary amounting to less than Es 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should he abolished except where the 
debtor Ins been proved to be both able and 
unw ilhng to pav The form of the recommenda- 
tion suggests that the Commission w oiild Inv e 
favoured a more general abolition for arrest 
and imprisonment for debt had their terms of 
reference been wider 

The present law on the subject is contained 
in Sections 51 and 55 to 59 of the Civil Procedure 
Code read w ith rules 37 to 40 m Order XXI 
Under the substantive provisions of the Code 
a judgment debtor other than a woman may’ 
he arrested and detained in prison in execution 
of a decree But under rule 37 Order XXI, 
a court may, in lieu of issuing a vi arrant of 
arrest, issue a notice calling upon the judgment 
debtor to sliow cause why he should not he 
detained Under rule 40 the Court mav disallow 
his arrest and detention There is thus no 
obligation on the Court at anv stage to order 
either the arrest or the imprisonment of a 
debtor who is genuinely’ unable to pay but 
when a judgment debtor is brought to court 
the burden of prov mg that he is unable to pay 
rests on him 

The important question for consideration is 
whether imprisonment for debt (where there is 
no contumacy) should be abolished generally 
This question has been considered on various 
occasions in the past notably m the years 1881- 
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S'? Opinion on llio ‘OilijiM i*. llrlpl^ dhliloil 
l)nt llic GoAtminent of Jndii rrulud tin ron 
(liislon fliif imiirl^onini Ilf for di tit "Inr( no 
frnud ^is pro^cd '■lioidd dKipjifir from fin 
liidmn S( ifufo lioolv ns Hion is tti( (ondifioiis 
of flip ( oiintr\ IK rniitti il It I his i oiis|d( r dlon 
i( d to tliP ]ussiii^ of till Diditors Ait l^Ss li\ 
\irtup of mIikIi iiiipi isonim nt for di Id «ns 
nliolislud in tin i isp of fi in ili dildor-' mil in 
tlieciisi ofotliii detitors tlio lonrts \M ri uruitid 
i discretion Mini li tin n did not jiri \ loiish i ii]o\ 
to refuse to issue n varnnl of nrri'>t ot tin 
plcnsure of a dt i ri c Inildi r mil iKo to ordir 
the relciso of dehtors iilin viri vnmilinh 
nimhle to im Ao i]ipri i i itde uihaini his 
111 on innde since for tin i liminnf Inn of 

Imprisonment of dcht 

1 oIloMin" the r( cnmnuiidat ions of tin l{n\-il 
Commission tin C.o\ i rnnn nt of India hiiM 
Rneii c ireful innsidi ritlon to tin Mirloiis 
(luestioiis iiuolMil mil thi\ issued i coni|iri 
hinsiM liri nhr Icfti r on tin snlijei f to ^ irioiis 
Ini il ';o\ernnii Ills inr their oiilnions llepllis 
were ashed for lia tin ^^lth \o\cniliir l‘i 1 1 and 
the cpirstioii «)» flier am sf iiid Irniiri^oriiiif nt 
far ill lit Mheri no ioiiftmiic\ is proMil should 
le abolished iithir Rineralh or for parlliiilir 
flisses of persons is lieiiii; lonsiiUrid b\ thi 
(soieriiment of linlii 

Extension of Workmen’s Compensation to 
Agriculture and industry — Tii their mom 

mendatioii Ao 211, the Kosal Cominissioii 
supKesteil that the fiuestion of the iiuhisioii of 
persons emplojcd h> the laruer aeniiiltiirnl 
einploaers and of those cmploscd in risers til 
forests descr\ c= examination '1 he f.o\ eminent 
of India addressed a circular litter dited the 
21st December 1031 to all local Ooaernments 
and Administrations linitliif; their a leas on the 
siibjcet after consnltinii the interests loncirned 
lleplies 11 ere requested bj the 1st Iiinc 11112 
In the hfiht of the replies rcccned, the Goaern 
ment of India arrhed at the eonc'usioii that no 
action IS desirable at present on the question of 
the intlusion in the IVorkmens f onipeiisnf ion 
Act of persons emplojcd bj the larnir a;;ruul 
tural cmploj ers 0 he proposal for the iiieliision 
of fresh cmploj ees IS stdl under consideration 

Payment of Wages and Deductions — I he 
recomnieiidations of the Itoial Conmii-.sion on 
Indian labour in connoMoii uith the ilisbuisc 
ment of u ages fall under three disf iiii t cat morie^ 
(1) Prompter pnmeiits (2) a legal linnrit ion 
of the u ige period , and (3) the lontrol of de 
ductions from uages in respect of tines 'Uu 
Goiernment of India haic iniiilcmcntcd tlie 
Commissions recommendations under the first 
and the third heads and thci introduced the 
Pajment of Wiges Bill m the Icgislatnc 
Assembly on the 1st Februan 1033 A motion 
for the circulation of the Bill u ns moi ed on the 
14th Februan and uas adopted 'Ihe Bill 
•was then forwarded to all local Goicrnmcnts 
and administrations for opinion after consiilmg 
the interests concerned The Goicmment of 
India liope to introduce a motion for the reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee during the 
midget session of the Assemblj eailj this jear 

Section 3 of the Pajanent of w ages Bill requires 
all factories controlled b‘ the 
Indian l-actones Act shi|l be pud btfoip the 


ixpin of the s(\cnlli da\ from tlielasf dn\ 
of Ihr wagi piriod in uhiih tin wngis ha\e 
hi 111 I irnid uiiliss fill SI \ I nth dnj Is a non 
"orl me d n in uhiih i ase wagis should be jiiiil 
on the first working d i\ Mibspi|nint to such 
non working da\ Whin thi implojmint of 
1111 % pi rson is ti rniln ifi d In or on hi h ilf of tlic 
(iiiploMr till wiigis dm nri tube paid before 
till (%pir\ of till SI 1 mid dii% from the ila\ 
on whlih his impIoMiient teriiilnatiil No 
prmlslon I-" iniidi in the Bill for thi fironijit 
piMiiint of wagis to thoBi workers who 
tirnilnnti thilreniplonninf thimsihes withor 
without gliing not 111 nor ha\i the Goicmmcrit 
of Indl i iiiiipted the riiommeiiihit Ion made 
b\ till 1 iboiir ( omtiil'-slnn that n wciksnotlic 
on (ithirsidi should hi made Iegn!l% binding 
both for till imploMr- niid the irnploiril 
Oiiii sion to firiiildi for thcsi mitters rales 
n moot point ns to w In thi r the f oiiimon I»aw of 
'listir mil SirMintwlth regard to contrirts 
of I iii])lo\ nil nt Is to st mil or whither Ihe new 
Bill is inti iidiil to SI I sill h I iw aside 

J he ill dm lions w huh m emplinirean male 
from till wagis dm to liK workmiii an diliiicil 
III ‘'iiflon I of fill Bifl wlifili sfatis that not 
witlisf mdliig Ihe proilslons of siibsnUon (2) 
of S( I tlon 47 of Ihr Indlnii Ballwai s Art IS'iO, 
or of m\ othirliw for tin tinii being in force 
the w igis dm to an iniiiloMil pi n-oii shall he 
paid to him without diduitlons of am kind 
e\ci pi those nuthorisiil b\ tin \( t Deduct 
ions whlih an authorl'id b% the Ut nia\ he 
of the following kinds (1) didmtlonsbi wa% 
of Hill (2) dnlm lions for dnmagi or loss attrl 
biitiiblc to the workers ncgli 1 1 or default 
( 0 deduct Ions in rcspci t of housing aecommoila 
lion tools or raw niiterlal siijiidied b\ the 
I niploMr and (4) dcduitioiis in respect of such 
other scr% ices sui)]dlcd h% the cniploier as the 
1 01 il Goicrnnnnt or the prtsi rlhed mthorlfa 
inn% he general or sjici i il order author! c 
As this sntion stands framed, nnploicrs are 
pnrsumahh not permitted to clfect dnlurflons 
from iMigcs for income fax or for judgment 
dihfs on the ordi rs of loiirts An deductions 
h% Wax of line arc jicrmilli d in the t ase of wages 
due to ihililren iiinUi fifteen xears of age 

Di duel inns h% wax of fine are to he limited 
to half an mna in Ihe ruiiee in im one month 
and I hi reeoxerx of a line is not to he spread 
oxir oxer more tli m txio lonseciitixe xxage 
lierioils Ml dcduefions hx xxax of fine arc to 
he rei nrded in spend legistirs mnlnt lined 
in such fonn as niaj he prescuhed h\ the ] oeal 
(.oxornmenfs and the jiroeecds of all such 
dediu tioiis arc to he exiiended onlx on such 
fiurposcs ns are bcneflelal tothe iicrsons emplox cd 
hi the faetorx or establishment as are approx cd 
hx an nuthontx to he preacrihod 

Deduetions fol damage or loss attributable 
to a xxorkers neglect or default arc permitted 
in addition to those xihich can be made bj xiax 
of fine but such deduction is not to exceed the 
imouiit of the loss eaiiscd to the emplox er 
bx the neglect or default of the emplox cd person 
or xxheie the damage or loss is to an article 
manufnetiiicd for sale, the wliolcsale price of 
that article Section 0 of the liill which cox ers 
these (icdiictionsxvould appear not onlj to permit 
a coiitmu ition of the pricfiee to he fouiidm 
cerun eeiitres of the textile uuUistrj iii India 
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•where emplojers hand o^e^ damaged material 
to the avorkers and effect deductions from 
their avages at the avholesale or the cost price 
of the finished article, but also to entitle an 
employer to both kept the damaged article 
and to deduct its aaluc from the aaages of the 
avorkman concerned Deductions in respect of 
housing accomodation, tools, raaa material 
or other sera ices rendered bj the employer 
cannot be made unless these sera ices haae 
been aoluntarilj accepted ba' theaaorknien 

The Act in the first instance is intended 
tocoaer all factora avorkers and railaaaa 
emplojees but the latter are to be eaenipted 
from the operation of that part of the Bill 
avhich deals aaith prompter paanient of aaages 
local Goaemments, hoaaeaer, haae power to 
extend the Act to an} class of industrial under- 
takings The administration of the Act is 
to be m the hands of the Factor} Department 
for factories and the Supervisors of Ilailwa} 
labour for railwa} empio} ees Kegarding pro 
cedure and penalties, local Goaemments are 
authorised to appoint Magistrates or othci 
persons as primar} courts for the hearing of 
complaints regarding claims These primara 
courts can aaaardfcompensation up to ten times 
the amount of the claim Penal proceedings 
against an emplo} er can onla be launched avith 
the sanction of the prescribed authorita' and 
onl} if the claim in the past instance has been 
successful The penalties for offences under 
the Act are fines upto Bs 500 and for offences 
under the Rules to be framed under the Act 
fines upto Es 100 No contracting out of the 


Act IS to be permitted and appeals are not to 
be allowed 

M ith regard to the fixation of shorter wage 
periods of a week or a fortnight, the Gov emment 
of India did not feel that thev were on the same 
ground as the} were with regard to prompter 
pa}mcnts and the control of deductions and 
the} have therefore made no provision in the 
Pavmcnt of Wages Bill to cover this matter 
Instead, the} addressed a circular letter to 
all Local Governments asking for opinions 
on the subject of the advisability of legislating 
for shorter wage periods Replies to this 
circular letter were required to bo submitted 
b} the 30th October 1933 It is understood 
that where the montlil} wage period exists 
the workers themselves are against the intro- 
jductioii of a shorter period as the} are afraid 
that unless there is a univ ersal change in account- 
ing from month!} to fortnight!} or weeklv 
the shorter w age priod w ill not be of an} material 
I benefit and that on the other hand weeklv 
lor fortnightlv rents might be higher in total 
I incidence than monthlv rents and that in large 
1 towns like Bomba} the thriftier workers will 
squander awav' their earnings more rapidlv 
With quicker pa}ments The replies submitted 
by the various Local Governments to the 
Government of India are under consideration 
by that Gov emment 

The modifications and amendments suggested 
bv' the Eo}al Commission on Indian Labour 
with regard to existing labour legislation will 
be dealt with in the rcspectiv e sections dealing 
with the separate subjects 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Officer 
which gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country — 

" 28,000,000 agricultural workers (excluding 
peasant proprietors) , 141,000 maritime 
workers, iascars, etc , a figure second 
only to that for the United Kingdom , 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries 
Including cottage industries, mines and 


transport, railway mileage in excess of 
that in every country except the United 
States ’* 

The figures for the 1931 Population Census for 
India show that the number of Agricultural 
Labourers has increased to nearly 31 J million 
This figure excludes cultivating ovvners (27 
million). Cultivating Tenants (34 million) 
Landlords (3i million) and others (GJ million). 
The number of earners plus working dependants 
in Industry, Trade, Transport and Mines amounts 
to twenty six millions Nearly eleven Million 
persons are employed as domestic seivants 


The latest figures for the numbers employed in factories are those available in the All India 
Report for Factories for 1932, which are reproduced in Summary Form in the tables given 
below — 


Year 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
192e 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Growth of Factories 


Number of Factories 


5,144 

5,985 

6,406 

6,926 

7,251 

7,515 

7,863 

8,129 

8,148 

8,143 

8,241 


Average Daily 
Number of 
Persons Employed 
1,361,002 
1,409,173 
1,455,592 
1,494,958 
1,518,391 
1,533,382 
1 520,315 
1,553,169 
1,528,302 
1,438,487 
1,419,711 
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Age and Sex Distribution of raclorg Labour 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Children 

'J otal 

1922 

1,080,157 


or^CiS 

1,301,002 

1923 

l,in,'.08 


74,020 

1,109,172 

1924 

1,1 17,729 


72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 

1,178,719 

247,514 

58,725 

1 1,191,958 

1920 

1,208,028 

219,009 

00,091 

1,518,391 

1927 

1,222,002 

2o 1,158 

57,502 

1,523,382 

1928 

1,210 171 

252,933 

50 011 

1,520,315 

1929 

1,219,105 

257,101 

40,843 

1,533,109 

1030 

' 1,225,42') 

254,905 

37 072 

1 528, OO"* 

lOil 

1 (7 1 372 

231,181 

2 fi,o 12 

1,121,187 

1932 

1 1 172 200 

225,532 

21 lOe 

1 119 711 


^tahsties for 10J2 (1) llg Prot ineea 


Proilnce 

Xumber of Factories 

Aicragc Dailj 
Amnbcr of 

Por'ons 1 inplojrd 

Afadras 

1,152 

182,000 

Bombaj 

1,575 

180,047 

Bengal 

l,ls7 

454,007 

United Proilnccs 

150 

101,471 

Punjab 

515 

45,000 

Burma 

048 

00,578 

Bihar and Orissa 


05,515 

Centrai Provinces and Bcrar 

713 

01,027 

Assam 

530 

45,181 

Korth West Frontier Proiinco 

25 

1,101 

Baiuchistan 

17 

2,443 

Ajmer-Merwara 

30 

13,588 

Deihi 

11 

12,875 

Bangalore and Coorg 

24 

1 041 

Total 

8,241 

1,419,711 


— 4 ' 

— 


Statinlics for lOI" (2) Hi/ Classes of Concerns 


Class of Concerns 

JCumbcr of rnctorles 

1 Aatrigi Dallj 

Aiiiiilxirof 

Persons 1 mploaod 

Goeernment and I ocal Fund ractoncs 
le\tiles 

Cotton (Spinning and Wcui mg) 

Jute Mills 

Engineering 
hallway Worl shops 

Alinerals and Metals 

Food, Drmh and Tobacco 

Chemicals and Dj es, etc 

Paper and Printing 

Processes relating to glass, wood and stone 
Processes connected ■aitli Skins and hides 

Gins and Presses 

Miscellaneous 

Pin uni il 
!!0 
102 
107 
100 
(i09 

81 

128 

083 

307 

305 

304 

41 

3 

84 

1 Si isnnal 
(1 

2,235 

13 

1 

f 

2,140 

8 

Pen mil il 
120,700 
550 235 
305,807 
253,142 
115,204 
49,020 
43,005 
50,438 
44,471 
20,327 
33,154 
5,320 
122 
8,735 

1 Season il 
2(iG 

147,118 

1,728 

74 

140,843 

172 

Total 

3,802 

4,430 

1,120,510 

209,201 


In 1931 lor the first time since tlie publication factories In 1932 tlic total number of peren 
01 tne above statistics the figures for the number nial factories amounted to 3,802 vitli 1,120,510 
Pile* n persons employed arc Moikers and tlie number of seasonal factories 

uissiiied according to perennial and seasonal amounted to 4,439 ivith 299,201 orKers 
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MIGRATION. 


The prinripil occupation of India being 
agriculture there arc iiaturalh no large nioac 
incnts of population from one part to another 
^Mlcrc the migration figures arc high it is 
generallv in the small units Thus Delhi Ins 
41 per cent of immigrants and Ajinerc Mere ara 
10, Millie 111 Ajmere Gita itself there arc as 
m inj Immigrants as there arc intis cs 

Immigration influences the population of 
India scr\ little 11 he 1931 census shoMs onh 
ISO.OOfl jiersons as horn outside the countrs as 
against 003, 526 in 1921 As against this must 
be set off on account of emigration about one 
million persons Mho arc estimated to ha\c 
migrated during the decade 1921-1931 

In the ease of India migration is hoM c\ cr of 
more importance, \ ar\ ing in British India from 
1,244,249 (net) immigrants into Assam to 15,530 
(net) immigrants into the ICorth West Frontier 
I’roa mco In Assam immigration is the highest 
among all the pros inccs in India On the other 
Iniid immigration from Bihar and Orissa is the 
greatest in tlic past the tendenca Mas for 
migration to take place from the Xatiic States 
to British India hut during the decade 1921-1931 
tills position has been rcMsed and the trend of 
migration Ins been on the Mholc from British 
India to the States, m here the dcnsitj is gener ilh 
loMcr Among the States, Bikaner prosidcs a 
most striking example of immigration from 
British India In 1931, the number of inimi 
grants in Bikaner mss 101,303 or 58 jicr cent 
of its increase m popul ition Of the immigrants 
iboiit 51 per cent Merc from British India ^ | 

Internal migration is of soscrsl periods (1) 
casual migration, inaohing minor moscinciits 
bttMccii neighbouring Milages (2) 7’rmporaTy 
migration mIucIi is niainh due to demand for 
labour on canals and pulilic buildings and to 
pilgrimages and furs, (3) Periodic migration 
Mhich is caused b\ recurring seasonal demands 
(4) Sciiii vcnmnciit migration is tint of persons 
Mho maintain constant contact Midi their 
lionics, although earning their lixclihood else 
Mherc bnch poisons often icaac their families 
it their iiatno places during the period of 
migration Mherc thc\ tliemschcs ultimatelx 
Tcturn from the place of migration and (5) 
Pinnanent migration is tint in Mliich the 
migrants leases one place for another for good 
in addition mention mas made here of 
anotlicr form of migration sshicli mas be called 
rwifu 

riie boA example of c isml migrition i-. 
HlmlAicd bs the Punnb and Delhi Periodic 
nii.ratirm IS parficularls heass at harsesttime 
and a] o at the changes of season sshen traders 
iKolstnen grirlcrs and I ibonrers from K ibiil 
biliiehistan K isiniiir uid the hills mose doss n 
lo tliepinins for the svinter months Temporars 
migration lontiiiuC' throughout the s ear 


Within the Provinces — It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal snth the various 
streams of migration betMeen district and 
district of the same province or Mithin a district 
These mosements vary according to times-and 
seasons, but it maj ho useful to shosv the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force 

Assam’s immigration is generally speaking of 
tile permanent txiic There liax e lioM ex er been 
some ciianges since 1921 m respect of the sources 
of Assam’s labour supplj Madras is the onh 
proMiicc shoMiiig anj increase in emigration to 
4ssam Mhilc there has been a great decrease in 
emigration to Assam from Bihar and Orissa 
riicrc has been a stead} increase m labour 
obtained iocalh , indicating greater freedom and 
fluiditx On flic other hand the mIioIc eomplcx 
I ion of the population of Assam is being altered 
' bj the permanent immigrants from M}mcnsingh 
in Bengal The third class of immigrant in 
Assam is the Kehah but their numbers arc 
decreasing 

Bihar and OrLssa is t}pical of the rest of 
India 111 its immobihtv of labour, 959 persons 
out of c\cr} 1000 being born therein It has, 
hoMCxer, a higher emigration figure thin anx 
other proxincc The net loss to the proxinee 
bv emigration is 17,58,000 As in the case 
of Assam here also a change is lioMcxcr 
taking place and the loss bx emigration is 
tonsidcrablx lc^s than in the proxions decade 
Pmigrants haxc decreased hx 1 97,000 and im- 
migrants liaxc increased bx 79,000 

In the case of the United Prox inees emigration 
has inoreascd b} a net balance of 1,58,000 

Madras is the third highest proxinee so far as 
emigration is tonccnicd but its emigration is 
niostlx oxerseas The 1931 figures shou a 
xcr} marked increase m emigration to Malax a 

In the Central Proxmccs there is a groxxlh in 
‘ Dailx Migration ’ 

As bctMCCii British and ''tale Tcrritorx 
migration in 1921 xxas against the ‘'fifps snd in 
fax our of British India but this position xxas 
Tcxcrswl m 1931 Wlicrcas m 1921 the net 
loss to the States xxas 1,24 000 in 1931 the 
States gamed 4,90,935 from British India 

As hetxxccn British Indii and the rreneh and 
Portiicuc'c =ef tleinciits fue Inlanee of mis.n- 
tioii is greatlx m faxoiir of British India 

The fxxo most imiiortaiil countries for liidiiu 
emigration arc Malax a and Cex Ion Bceniiting 
of Indian lahoiirto Malax a m as lioxx ex cr stopped 
in inso ICoiie tlie lesi, m 1931 oxer 6 lakhs 
Indians xxrrc found in tint coiinirx In the 
case of Cexlon einicration of Indian laliours 
continued in spile of tlic stump in the tea and 
rubber iiidustriC' 
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Occupaiwns of fhc People 

OCCUP/VTIONS or THE PEOPLE 


Vt (lie !!>')] CriiMi'! r rr inntlr 

ns regards tlip ( oiled ion md ]>n'-(nt'itloii of 
oe reipif ioniil stitistie'- I he firlnrlinl ninof.'-f 
fhrsp « IS that a eoinidi te e omiill itloii of lljiiires 
of huhsidlar\ oeeufHtlons ^^ns ntteinpled for 
the llrst lime Ihe Census lio\\e\er show- 
that instead of tlie proportion of non worhln!, 
dependants to ^^orkers h Inf, hern rediieid 
l)f the new dislinetion hetween earners and 
workiiiK eleiiendanis the proportion of non 
workinp dependants has aetnalh inerensed 
I hns, while in 1P21 emt of e\er\ lOh jiere-ons 
4b were workers and il elcpinelants, In IPll, 41 


were feorkers and IC de|)endaTil= This 
Inernisini: de jiriedene e Is ntt rlhnted jiartlj tej 
tlie dltllenltv of flndinR eniplovinrnt 

Ihe iirojeorf Ion of earners to worklnc elrpen 
dants Is nhont tilne to two 1 r , of tlic total 
wori Inf, fiopnlnllon 81 1 per rent Is in direct 
reetlpt of wnt,fs or otlier fonrres of Ineonic and 
tlie other 18 C fier cent are helpers of the 
wape earners 

The follow Inc I aide shows the dlslrilaiflnn of 
orrupatlons per 10 000 ll\rllhooeIs nccordins to 
rlnssrs nnel snh rlnsus — 


Clihs 

ind 

sub 

(lass 

Afe Ills of siitismtc nei 

1 otal 

ITlnc ipal 
Oiriipitlon 

Depc nd' nt 

Ore 11 pat Ion 

8iib»Idlar\ 

Ocriii«tlon 




Males 

1 i in lies 

M lies 

1 rniahs 

'fairs 

1 rrnales 

B, 

All Ocr-iipalioiis 

10,0011 

r»,77J 

1.010 

4AI 

1,212 

r.7T 

211 

C A D 









A 

Prodiietlon of riw 









m iterl ils 

(1 '.84 

1 OSl 

1,101 

T44 

010 

T7'. 

71 

I 

1 \ploltation of anim tis 









and lecetatlon 

ti '■.no 

4 or.n 

I.O'l'l 

34T 

010 

T72 

70 

II 

Exploitation of miner il- 

24 

r. 

4 

1 


[ ' 

1 

B 

Prciiarntion and siijiidv 




1 


1 



of material sutistames 

i,7'.n 

J.O'.t 

TOA 

'.1 

101 

202 

T7 

III 

Indust n 

1 018 

bio 

101 

TO 

71. 

108 

21 

IV 

Transfiort 

in'’. 

118 

in 

1 "1 

4 

24 

0 

V 

I radc 

'il 1 

120 

102 

17 

24 

70 

14 

C 

Piiblh administration 


j 







and liberal arts 

2811 

210 

18 

14 

4 

T8 

n 

VI 

Public force 

'it. 

4p! 


1 


0 


VII 

Public administration 

bp 


0 

> 

1 

1 P 


VIII 

Professions and liberal 









arts 

Ibl 


It. 

11 

1 

23 

0 

D 

Alisccllancons 

1,371 


221 

42 

f.2J 

58 

102 

IX 

Persons Iniiig 011 their 









income 

lb 


> 

1 


4 


X 

Domestic sen ICC 

7'.1 


53 

171 

4 OP 

14 

01 

XI 

Insiiflicientl} described 




1 1 





ocelli) itlons 

'■.01 

200 

142 

12 

40 

T4 

p 

XII 

UnprodiictlNe 

lot 

1 " 

20 

12| 

8 

b 

1 


The follow me t ihlc comp ires the distribution of oceupatlons in lOdl with tint disclosed h} 
the 1021 census — 


Class 

of 

sub class 


Me ins of subsistence 


111st ribution of 
10,000 workers in 


A 

I 

II 

B 

III 

IV 
V 
C 

VI 

Vll 

VIII 

D 

I\ 

X 

XI 

X 


Production of riw materials 

Baploitation of animals and acgctatlon 

E\ploitation of minerals 

Preparation and supplj of material substances 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

Public adromistration and liber il iris 

Public force 

Public administration 

Professions and liberal arts 

Miscellaneous 

Persons In ing on their income 
Domestic sen ice 

Insufficiently described occupations 
Unproductn e 


1021 

1932 


6,734 


6,711 

IHB 

23 



rotV 

997 

IEk [^H 

153 

550 

515 

283 

209 

71 

55 

69 

04 

143 

150 

717 

1,332 

13 

14 


708 

406 

605 

125 

105 
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Some of the differences revealed by the above 
table between 1921 and 1931 arc no doubt due 
to changes in classification But it is possible 
that the greater prevalence of unemplovunent 
in 1931 as compared to 1921 has contributed 
to the diversion of returns from definite to 
mdeflnite categories A close evaminatlon of 
the detailed figures in the report how ever tends 
to show that there is a general tendency tow ards 
Increase m what may be described as modernized 
occupations 

The following table classifies occupations bj 
so\ — 

Among careers m principal occupations the 
number of females per 1,000 careers is 222 
Among working dependants on the other hand 
females number 733 to 207 males, while if prm 
clpal and dependent occupations are taken 
together, the proportion of actual female w orkers 
to male is 317 to 683 in every 1,000 

During the 1931 census special returns from 
factories w ere not called for It is seen, however, 
that the number of w orkers einploj ed m orga 
nlzcd factories is evtraordinarily low for a 


population of the si/c of that of India, being only 
15,53,109 The All India figure for persons 
occupied in plantations, mines, industrj and 
transport m 1021 was 24,239,555 while 111 
1931 it was 20,187,689 

Pasture and agriculture occupies 71 per cent 
of the actual workers of Indii , or, if those who 
follow it only as a subsidiarj occupation arc 
excluded it accounts for 67 per cent Industry 
occupies 10 per cent of India’s workers as 
compared to 11 per cent in 1921 The one 
mdustnal order in which a marked increase has 
taken place is production and transmission 
of physical force Trade shows a decrease 
and so do ‘ professions and public force ’ There 
has however been an increase m the category 
' private hicome and domestic service ’ 

The 1931 census report contains an interesting 
analysis of castes by occupation It shows 
that m the mayority of cases about half the 
males retain their traditional occupation 
About a quarter or less of the half of those that 
have abandoned their hereditary occupations 
as their principal means of subsistence retain 
them as subsidiary 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject 

Becruitment except In the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, Is elTectcd either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates The dilTicuItics m connex-pn 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home 

The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
mnato conservatism of the Indian peasant He 
IS helped in his work by the pov erty and indebted 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequentlv 
indulges In fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future tint awaits 
the peasant In a town vvith its crowded bazaars 
pnd other amusements which are absent in 
the village The essence of the svstem is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer in order to enable hlni to free himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
*nd takes good care to rccov cr the amount pf 
vne advance together with interest, which is 
jaincrallv calculated at an exorbitant rate 
ucncnliy, the employers do not deal directlv 
With the labourers recruited by a contractor 
1 no latter Is paid a lump sum from which he 
pav s his men and retains a portion for him>:eif 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is rciKirtcd 
that labour Is actually purchased from private 

IG 


contractors at so much per head The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances, 
which however are made at the cost of the 
employer The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours Ho is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them Another adv antage 
of this system of reermtment is that the men 
recruited arc insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion On the other liand, it does not Infrequently' 
happen especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
thatthe SardarremitsperEonswhoarelured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival, find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as thev imagined 
It IS, however, only in plantations that 
this form of reermtment has been used to any 
appreciable extent 

Tlie recruitment of labour at the mill gate 
or at tlie surface of mines is the form of recruit- 
ment which is gradually gaining In importance 
overthe other two methods The news of the very 
much higher rates of wages paid m towns (which 
to the vailagcr sounds fabulous as he liasno idea 
oi the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countrvsldc and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers They are to be found 
at Convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares wailing to be picked up for employment. 
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Xlie older hands also return from their ailhgc 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
Mho come in the hope of finding cmploj’mcnt 
In the mills But the ignorance, Bimphcitv and 
povertj of the Indian peasant render Ids exploi- 
tation an easy matter The emploj cr docs not 
reermt himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the os erseer, jobber or mubadam 
responsible for the adequate supph of labour in 
the department The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits He also acts as a moncj lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the nccdj 
labourer It vv ould appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means bj 
which Indian worKcrs can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies arc 
ever ready to prej on them 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought bj him forms fils 
gang He has to pay the labour bueJ shccsJi, 
JhoraJi and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequentlj receives advances cither 
from the contractor or from the Companv 
concerned At the BhovvTa collicrv advances 
varying from Its 3 to Bs 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their trav oiling allowances 
and food Such adv ances arc seldom rccov cred 
and never it the gang maintains good attendance 
at work The Sardar obtains remuneration 
lor his services in various wajs Sometimes 
he IS paid a commission and a salary, but gene 
rally he is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working m his gang 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pics per tub 
raised In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as thev are called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
w hom the j recruit and w ages from the employers 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unslulled workers are registered 
and emploj cd Applicants for work assemble 

e. jard and daily requirements arc selected 
by the ofiiter in charge No outside recruit 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post IS adv ertised in a few leading newspapers 

The methods adopted by dillcrent Indian 
railways for the recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
in other industries In the case of workshop 
men, a trade test is generallj given and in every 
case a medical examination has to be cone 
through Special apprentices for the hrgher 
grades are engaged by all Hallways The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar 

The Hoyal Commission on Indian Labour Ins 
made several recommendations with regard to 
the employment of the fictoiy worker lor the 
guidance of employees in general Sv e reproduce 
below some ot the more important of these 
recommendations — 

(fl) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour 


(b) Whenever the scile of flic factorv 
pirmits it, a I aboiir Ofiiecr should be appointed 
dirtctlv under the Goner il Man igcr lIis 
mam fiinttions should be in regard to engage 
incuts, dismissals and discharge 

(r) M here it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time labour Olhccr, the Manager ot 
some responsible ofliccr should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals 

(d) Ivinjilovcrs’ Associations in cooperation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
pollcv to stamp out briberj 

(f) Mhcrc women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one ediieated woman should 
be appointed in eh irgo of tlieir welfare and 
supervision throughout the factorv 

(/) M orkers should bo encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go 
with a promise that on their return at the 
proper time thev will be able to resume their 
old work Mhenever possible an allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approv ed scrv ice 

Messrs L D Sassoon A Co , who control 
eleven cotton textile mills in Bombav and the 
Burma Shell Corporation, havcapiiolnted Special 
Labour Alclfare Officers to recniit labourers 
and look after tlicir welfare The acute trade 
depression has, however, prevented a more 
general adoption of this svstem but several 
firms are making notevvorthv attempts to 
improve existing methods of recruitment in 
factories 

Recruitment for Assam The Assam 
Labour and Lmigrition Act, 1001, was designed 
mainly to regulate the recruitment and 
engagement of indentured labour It had 
not been possible for some years for any 
worker in Assam to be subjected to a penal 
contract and, in eon«cqucncc of fins and other 
changes, the law became cntirelv unsuited to 
pipsent conditions Attempts were made by 
iniending Acts in 1008, 1915 and 1027 to adapt 
the Act to meet altering conditions Sub 
stantial parts of the original Act were repealed 
and Ivrgc numbers of rules framed in an cn 
dcavour to use the Act to regulate the recruit 
ment of emigrants who arc subject to no inden 
ture These clnngcs proved inadequate and 
they made the law exremelj eonfused Large 
parts of the surviving provisions of the Act 
became completely ineffective and those 
provisions which were operative were open to 
weighty criticisms 

During the years 1920-1928 the Government 
of India earned on consultations w itli the Local 
Governments in regard to amending the law 
governing recruitment of labour for the Assam 
tea gardens lu the meanwhile, the Hoyal 
Commission on Labour had been appointed and 
they collected a large amount of evidence on 
the subject The Commission recommended the 
replacement of the existing legislation by a 
new enaetment and suggested that the power 
conferred bj' section 3 of the Assam Labour 
and Emigration Act of 1901 to prohibit recruit 
ment for Assam in particular localities should be 
withdrawn immediately They recommended 
that the new Act should provide (a) that no 
assisted cmigrints from controlled areas should 
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be for^\arde(i to the Assam tea gardens eacept 
through a depot mamtamed either bv the 
Tea Industry or b\ suitable groups of einploj era 
and app^o^ed by the Local Goaernment or by 
such authority as it may appoint , (6) that the 
Goaernment of India should liaae power to 
frame rules regarding transit arrangements, 
in particular for the lajing down of certain 
prescribed routes to Assam and for the main 
tenance of depots at necessara interr als , and (c) 
that in the e\ en£ of the recrudescence of abuses. 
Government should ha\e power to reintroduce 
in any area the prohibition of recruitment 
otherwise than by means of licensed garden- 
sirdars and licensed recruiters Another 
recommendation of the Commission was that 
the Assam Labour Board should he abolished 
and in its place the Gorernment of India should 
appoint a Protectoi of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from 
other Provinces ‘With regard to the question 
of repatriation, the Commission recommended 
that every future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden should have the light after the first 
three years to be repatriated at his employer’s 
expense and that the Protector should be 
empowered to repatriate a garden worker at the 
expense of the employer within one year of his 
arrival if it is found necessary on the ground 
of health, unsuitability of the work to his 
personal capacity or for other sufficient reason 

The Government of India framed a Bill called 
the Tea Districts Emgirant Labour Bill, based 
mainly on the recommendations of the Com- 
mission but with variations in respect of minoi 
details The Bill was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 11th March 1932 and was 
circulated to all Local Governments for opinion 
It was then referred to a select Committee who 
presented their Beport to the Assembly on the 
6th September 1932 The Bill as amended by 
the select Committee was passed by the Indian 
Legislature in September 1932 and reccived»the 
assent of the Governor General on the 8th 
October 1932 The new Act came into operation 
from the 1st April 1 933 ^ 

The Tea Districts Etnigrant Labour Act, 
1932, extends to the whole of British India 
including the Southal Parganas and repeals 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, 
and the subsequent amending Acts The 
first object of the Act is to make it possible, 
on the one hand, to exercise all the control over 
the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam Tea Gardens as may^ be 
justified and required by the interests of emi- 
grants and potential emigrants , and, on the 
other hand, to ensure that no restrictions are 
imposed which are not justified Local Govern- 
ments are empowered, subject to the control 
of the Government of India, to impose control 
over the forwarding of assisted emigrants 
(Chapter Hi) or over both theirrecrmtment and 
their forwarding as occasion may dictate 
(Chapters HI and LV) Employ^ers will be 
prevented from recruiting otherwise than bv 
means of certificated garden sirdars or licensed 
recruiters It is made uni iwful to assist persons 
under 10 to emigrate unless they are accompanied 
bv their parents or guardians "With regard to 
tlie question of repatriation (Chapter H), every 
cmigrai^t labourer, on the expiry of a period of 


three years from the date of Ins entry’ into 
Assam, will have the right ot repatriation as 
against the employ er employ ing him at such ex- 
piry (Section 7) andany emigrant labourer who 
before the expiry of three v ears from his entry 
into Assam is dismissed by his eniploy’er other- 
yyise than for yyilful and serious misconduct 
will also have the right of repatriation (Section 
S (1) ) It will also be possible to claim repatria- 
tion yyithm three years in the event of the' 
emigrant failing in "health, not being provided 
with suitable work or having his wages unjustly 
withheld or for any other sulficipnt cause 
(Section 10 (1) ) Euither, repatiiation can be 
ordered at any time by^ a criminal court in the 
case of a labourer who has been assaulted by 
the employer 01 bv his agent (Section 11) 
Where an employ er fails to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the repatriation of a 
labourer working under him within fifteen davs 
from the date on which a right ot repatriation 
arises to an emigrant labourer the Controller 
may direct the employer concerned to despatch 
such labourer and his family or to pay him 
such compensation as may be prescribed 
within such period as the Controller may’ fix 
(Sections 13 and 15) 

Section 3 ot the Act makes provision for the 
appointment ot a Controller of Emigrants with 
some staff and possiblv one or more Deputy 
Controllers for supervusing the general adminis- 
tration of the sv stem which the Act seeks to 
establish , and the charges are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour 
cess which shall be levied at such rate not 
exceeding Bs 9 per each emigrant as the 
Governor General in Council may, by a notifica- 
tion in the “ Gazette of India, ’ determine for 
each y ear of levy 

The provisions of the Act are intended to 
apply’ only to emigration for work on tea planta- 
tions in the eight specified districts in Assam in 
the first instance but power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries and 
to other districts in Assam if necessary (Section 
38) 

Latest Statistics — The Annual Report on 
the workmg of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1932 is the lat- 
est available The Report shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
49,857 as against 50,555 in the previous year 
The average of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult recruit fell in 25 and rose in 
3 agencies as compared with the preceding 
year No cases occurred in which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis- 
creet in the matter of giving advances to sirdars 
The total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences in connexion with reermtment was 
32 as compared with 69 in the previous year 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was eight annas per head during 1931 32 The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs 26,721-8 0 

Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — ^In a circular letter dated the 8th 
Tanuary 1930 the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour" instead 
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of the existing pnctico of recruitment through 
jobbers The introduction of a system for 
providing Discliarge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service vias also recommended 
'll e certificates arc to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitment, the men presenting them- 
solvos for cmplovraent will be isUed to produce 
their Discliarge Certificates Notices arc to bo 
posted at all mills stating {a) tliat all persons 
'' Mill be engaged b> the Manager or bj the head 


of the department concerned, and (i) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or Jobbers 
iccopting bribes from the Morkpeoplc Mill be 
iiistantlv dismissed 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
possibllitj of emplojing labour officers who will 
be responsible for the direct recruitment of 
laiiour and for Mclfirc Mork gcnerallj 3 he 
let ion taken In Mt'-srs L D Sassoon tC Co 
in this connexion Ins alreul} been referred to 
ibovc 


ABSENTEEISM AND LABOUR TURNOVER, 


Tliough there is meagre statistical Information 
available on tins subject, it may be stated vilth 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
IS more habituated to absent himself from 
work, than ins prototvpo in other countries 
He has jet to get himself tliorouglily adapted 
to the industrial environment In vvlilcli he finds 
himself The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected witli his love of rest 
hut in many cases absence is due to causes 
bej'ond his control such as sickness, domestic 
dilQculties, etc The effects vvliicli poor and 
indifferent housing have on liis work have been 
dealt with in the bection on Industrial Housing 
i'he Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that tlio 
average worker took 2 days off every raontli and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks cverj 
year In addition, he receives the weekly 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the j e ir The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per 
centage of absenteeism among tlie operatives 
The Board came to the conclusion that Alimeda 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 


there should bo a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills In Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except the 
weaving 3’he Board said ‘ The percentage of 
extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we wore given to understand that 
sjiread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent " 

Messrs L D Sassoon ik Co started last v ear 
in some of the cotton textile mills under their 
igeiicv in Boinbav, a sv stem of dccasuilisation 
of their badh (or substitute) labour By this 
svsteni if absenteeism is estimated at 10 per 
cent on a tot il labour force of 1,000 for anv one 
unit substitute jiasscs are issued to 100 workers 
and substitute work is limited to thoac ticket 
holders onh ’llie svsteni is one wliith deserves 
to be more generallv idoptcd 

The Labour Olfiec of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazelle every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 
industry in the Bombav Presidency and In 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it i& found that they are higher on davs Imme 
dlatclj following pay day The following 
table gives the figures for percentage absen 
tccism month by month for the year 1933 with 
averages for the whole vear for cotton textile 
mills m three important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency 


Pfrcemvge Auscxteeisvi in the Textiif Ivdesthv 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Nov ember 

December 

Av erage for v ear 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

9 00 

3 55 

13 73 

10 31 

3 54 

14 09 

10 26 

3 59 

14 49 

10 41 

a 93 

15 00 

9 57 

3 92 

14 02 

9 1C 

3 55 

15 43 

8 93 

3 28 

12 01 

8 85 

3 55 

13 09 

8 11 

3 09 

12 7b 

9 21 

3 02 

14 03 

7 89 

3 73 

13 93 

8 40 

3 30 

17 07 

9 23 

3 01 

14 29 
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In tlic ricctncal nntl ''terlnnir.at n'’pirtmrnt= 
of llailvMxs, nl)=eutpci‘!m ^tnrrilh ^nloIlnt‘: 
to 10 to 11 ppr c-'nt A*; in cotton mills, 
^bsentcclam is proatcr iinmcilnt) 1% ittpr pi\ 
dov In llnilmss in I>urmi, ili'-uitu ism i~> 
Icncrand rouphlv ’imounts tc tl oO per c^nt 

Labour Turnover — t. clnr;:p is vcr\ often 
levelled 'i^niiist tlio Indian Vio-ier tint o\mii„ 
to Ins migratorv clnractir, lie tlnii'.cs his ])1 icc 
of emploMiicnt verv frequent h and tint tins 
results in a liigii rate of 1 ibaur turnov cr i in re 
is, lioucver, verv little information avail ihle 
resardlnc the avcrace period of semci, or tlie 
rites of turnover at iiniiorla it indii triil Cv.ntros 
in India In the c,ise of lIio 1 inpri --s vidls 
at Kaupiir, it has been C'tiinatcd tint snuc 
190S, the av crape period of eontimioiis ^cirviie 
of the cniplovtcs ainounled to 7 b'> viar^ In 
another cotto ' infff in the CXnlrif f'rovmccs 
the average duration of cmplovinenl viorkcd out 
at about -10 months uliile in tlie aa^o 01 oilier 
factoncsitrouglilv amounted to alunt ’Oinontlis 
Out of a total number ol ! TOP warl era tiipi„cd 
in the I’cnch % allcv Ckial Mines it vv is lomid 
that 1,350 viorkers were in enipiovnient for Ic^s 
than a j car, G30 from I to 11 v c irs 700 from Z 
to 3 jears and 800 workers li ul more tlian 3 
jears continuous ■Ji.rvico to tin ir ere lit In 
the manganese mines in tlie Cenlrii I’rovinets 
tlie average duration of rinplov merit comes to 
about 9 to 10 niontiis for the w liole of the I ibour 
force in an> one vt-’r One to two \i irs is on 
an average the period of enipiovnient of vvorl cr*- 
m the Iita Iron and Steel Works Ilic totil 
labour turnover during normal vvorl ing for 
tliree jears in tlie same Woris uiionntul to 
30 0 per cent , 31 I per tent ind 3f I per 
cent rcspoctiveiv In tlio Indiin Ciblc md 
Consfriietion Companv in I'iliir and Orr^a, 
however, skilled I ibour Ins rern lined prictluallj 
unchanged during tlie la^t live vears hut tlie 
unskilled workers recruited from tlie ilwrigmal 
class had cliangcd to tlie cvtciit of about, 30 
per cent annuallj In one of tlic mill* at 
Cavniporc the average period of continuous 
service amouted to 8 87 jears 

The Labour Office of I lie Government of 
Bombav conducted a special cnquirj mto 
the length of service of cotton mill viorkers 
in Bombay Citj in 1927-28 A simple of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
bj the Lady Investigators of that Office 
from the inmates of sucli tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill viorkers Onlj tlio 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the cnquirj and the total 
number of schedules aecepted for fln il tabulation 
was 1,348 

Of the 1,318 workers, 988 or 73 29 per cent 
were men and 300 or 20 7 1 per lent w ere w omen 


1 Xcarh 21 per cent of the operatives began 
work in the mills before tlio 15tli vear, 33 per 
' cent between tlic IStli and tlie 20Ui jcir. 32 
percent between the 20lli ind tlic SOtli vear and 
tlic remaining 9 per cent joined tlie Urst mill 
after thev Ind attained the age of 30 

Si\tv three per cent of the workers were 
l)orn in the IConkan and 27 per cent In the Deccan 
vhiie the rest c.ime from diifercnt parts of thc^ 
.iiiinfrv It i-> virv ‘'l^niiUaiit that not a 
•-imh vvorktrgaveliKplaee of origin is Bomhiv 

« itv 

Alwiit IS per cent of the workcra covered bv 
the simple conlliiucJ In the cmplovmcnt of tlic 
came mill witlioiit cliangc 34 per cent served 
in two or tlircc mills and 18 per cent had served 
in t or more mills i’lic lilglicst number of 
milK served hv an individual was 15 Tiie 
caii-c of leaving tlic mills was ‘ forgoing to 
native place in 20 per cent cases, " low w igcs 
and for hcltcrnig proapocts in 21 per cent cases, 
'ab cntcc due to illnc-sS ' in 1-4 percent cases 
and * relrciicliment ’ m 10 per cent cases 
Otlicr c-iuses for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike resignation, 
etc 

Tlic approvim itc period of total service (includ- 
ing tlie period of non attendance) was reported 
to be less tlian 5 \ i irs in o7 51 p'r cvl^ casi s 
5 to 10 jears in 23 37 per cent cases 10 to 15 
vears in 15 88 per cent cases, 15 to 20 vears in 
9 13 per cent cases and more tlian 20 jcirs in 
14 Ob per cent cases The percentages of 
workers wlio liad not cliangcd nulla was 07 in the 
case of operatives with less tlian 5 jeara’ service 
and 42 for \\orl,ers witli 5 to 10 jears service 
In the otlicr service groups, tlio percentage of 
operatives working In the same mill v iricd 
between 25 and 15 


The actual active service was reported to 
bo Icas than 5 jears in 40 51 per cent cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24 20 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
vears lii 13 95 per cent cases and 15 to 20 jears 
in 7 20 per cent cases In the remaining 8 08 
per cent cases the actual service was more than 
20 j ears 

A large number of workers In the ago groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of loss 
than 5 jears while the most common period of 
service in the ago group 25 30 vias between 5 and 
10 jears In the age group 30 3j about 30 per 
cent of the workers had served for less than 5 
j'cars and 19 per cent for a period of 5 to 10 
jears Among workers of 35 to 40 jears of ago, 
the number of tliose falling in each of the first 
live service groups was between 10 and ‘20 per 
cent 
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LABOUR IN 

The conditions of riclory Hhoiir nnfll 101*5 
were regulated hy the Indian I'actorips Act of 
1881, as amended In 1891 Under the chief 
proMsions of the amended Act Ijocal Oo\trn 
meats ncrc empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certif\ing Surgeons to testifs 
t.s to the age of children A mid da\ stoppigc 
of work was prescribed in all factories, cveept 
those worked on an approsed svstem of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions The hours of cmploj 
nicnt for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to it least an hour and 
a half , their cmploj ment between 8 pm and 
’jam was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked by shifts 'The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below’ the age of 
14 ) weic limited to 7 and their cmploj ment at 
night time w is forbidden children below the 
age of 9 were not to be emplojcd Proiislon 
was made for fencing of niachincrj and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supplj, xcntl 
lation, the prevention of osercrowding etc 
The next Factory Act to be passed Into law 
was Act XII of 1911 'Tills Aet extended the 
definition of ‘factory ’ so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months In tlic 
year, shortened the hours within which children 
and, as a general rule w omen might be cmploj ed 
and further restricted the cmploj ment of women 
by night by allowing it onlj in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories It also contained 
a number of now provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
introduction of a number of special provisions 
appMcable only to textile factories The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
houis were not worked except in textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
rsstiiction to the hours of eraplovment of adult 
males by laving down that subject to certain 
exceptions, “ no person shall be cmploj ed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in anj 
one day " It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be emplovcd 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fa c 
lories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no women may be employed 
before 5 30 a m or after 7 pm (the new 
limits 1 lid down generally for the employment 
of women and children) 

The Acts now m force — The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by tlie Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend 
j meat Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a GO hours 
week, the raising of the minimum age of cbfidren 
I from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
j women, the extension of the Act to a large 
of small factories, drastic restriction of 
exempting provisions, etc Tlie principal 
ODject of the amending Act of 1923 wis the 
removal of a difijcultj' which had arisen in con 
ncction With the lavv relating to the weeklj 


FACTORIES 

holidav 'I he experience gained during the 
three veir-, which immcdlitilv followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that (he 
imendiiig Act had worl cd smoof hlv and that the 
main principles followed in 1922 comm indcd 
general acceptance It was not considered 
nccessirj, therefore, to modlfj any of tlu main 
principles of the Act biitsevcral administrative 
dillicultles had arisen in coiincetion with some 
sections of the Act — one such dlinciiltj relating 
to Section 21 which provided for intervals 
Local Governments were asked in Tunc 1925 to 
consider a possible solution of the dllllcultv 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India anv dliriculties which might have arisen 
in connection with other provisions On 
receipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
Inspectors of lactones was convened The 
conference ^recommended a number of altera 
tions designed bj allowing greater clasticitv in 
some directions and bj increasing control in 
others to make for smoother working Tiic 
r ictoricsAmcndmcntAetof 192C was, therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of th it conference 
and on the opinions received from tlie Local 
Governments The more Important alterations 
effected liiehidcd the widening of the definition 
of ‘factories” so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such establishments as LIcctrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc, the 
prevention of the issue of age certificates bv 
Ccrtifvlng Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion, even bj men, in cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work is attended bj danger to thi operatives 
a clearer definition of the periods prescribed for 
Intervals of rest, and, while still preventing the 
cmploj ment of children in two factories on the 
same day, the permitting of women to work In 
two ^ctorics on the same daj provided that the 
limits for hours of work were not exceeded 
Hours of Work — The Indian Factories Act 
prescribes a daily as well as a weekij limit to the 
hours of work in factories and provides for rest 
interv als and for a weekly holidaj' Section 28 
of the Vet prov ides that no person shall be employ 
ed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one daj’ , and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be emplojed in a factory for more 
than 00 hours in any one week Section 21 
of the Act makes it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to prov ide for each person cmploj ed 
a rest period of at least one hour it intcrv als not 
exceeding 0 hours, or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of iialf 
an hour each, at interv als not exceeding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being loss/h in one hour for each period 
of G hours worked generally With the previ 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the emploj ees concerned the rest 
interval may also be reduced to halt an hour for 
each male person provided that lie is not em- 
ployed for more than 8} hours on each working 
daj’ and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously For cliildren, Section 23 
(c) provides that no chud shall be emploj’ed 
In afactorvfor more than G hours in anyone day 
Section 21 (b) provides that for each child work- 
ing more than 5J hours in any one daj a period 
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of rest of not less than half an hour shall be gi% en 
and the period of rest Ins to he so fixed tint no 
child shall be required to •work contmuoiisli for 
more than 4 hours Sections 23 (6) and 24 (a) 
further prondc that no child or n oman may be 
employed in any factory before Inlf past five 
o’clock in the morning or after 7 o’clock in the 
evening Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employ ed in tn 0 factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed in such circumstances 
as may be prescribed Under the provisions of 
Section 26 ev ery Manager of a factorv Ins to 
fix specified hours for the employ ment of each 
person employ ed in such factory and no person 
IB allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours Tlic Governments of Madras, 
Bombav, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces arc the only Local Govern 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be employed In more 
than one factory on the same day The rules 
framed by these Local Gov ernments inv cst the 
Inspector of Factories vv ith the pow cr to sanction 
such emplovTnent if he is satisfied that the 
adults concerned arc not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any' one day’ and that they’ 
receive the weekly hohdav prescribed by 
Section 22 of the Act In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods, every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
work and the nature of their respective employ- 
ment 

Proposed Amendment of the Factories Act, 
following the Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour — The Itoyal 
Commission made several very important 
recommendations for substantial amend- 
ments of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, 
as amended by the Amending Acts of 1922, 
1923, 1920 and 1931, firstly’, for the reduction 
of the maximum limits of daily and weekly 
hours of vv ork in perennial factories and for the 
better regulation of such hours , sccond^v , for 
the improvement of working conditions in 
factories , and thirdly , for a more effective 
observance, on the part of the factory owners, 
of the requncments of the Act The Govern- 
ment of India, in the Department of Industries 
and Labour, issued a circular letter, dated the 
10th June 1932, addressed to all Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations forwarding a draft 
Bill intended to consolidate the present law 
regarding the regulation of power using factories 
and incorporating the majority of the Com- 
missioners’ recommendations All Provincial 
Governments were asked to submit replies to 
this letter by the 1st December 1932 On 
mceipt of the local Government’s replies, the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour of the Gov’em 
ment of India made a tour of^he more important 
industrial centres in India to discuss various 
questions arising out of the draft Bill with the 
representatives of Local Gov’ernnients and 
associations of employers and worlnnen On 
the conclusion of this tour, the Government of 
India convened a conference of Provincial Chief 
Inspectors of Factories ind a final Bill w as then 
drawn up which was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 8th September 1933 At 
the moment of writing, this Bill is under 
examination by a Select Committee of the 


members of both Houses in the Central Legisla- 
ture and it IS expected that the consolidated 
Factories Act w ill be jnssed during the budget 
Session of the legislative Assembly’ in the 
Spring of 1934 If the Bill is passed into law 
it may bo brought into operation either on 1st 
Julv 1934 or the 1st January 1935 

The Royal commission also made several 
suggestions with regard to the control of facto- 
ries not using power neailv all of which are at 
present unregulated The Government of Indij. 
l>roposo a now and separate Act in respect or 
such factories and they are at present engaged 
in drafting a Bill covering the Commissioners 
recommendnl^ions in the matter 

The following arc the more important 
additional matters proposed to bo covered 
by the Consolidating Act — 

(n) A distinction is to be drawn between 
seasonal and perennial factories A factorv 
which IS exclusively engaged in cotton ginning 
cotton or jute pressing, the decortication of 
groundnuts, or the manufneturo of ground- 
nut oil, or the manufacture of coffee, indigo, lac, 
rubber, sugar (including qur) or tea is to be a 
seasonal factory, provided tint the local 
Government may, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, declare any such factory in 
which manufacturing processes arc ordinarily 
carried on for more than 180 working davs 
in the year, not to be a seasonal factorv for 
the purposes of the Act The J otal Gov emment 
may’ also, by notification, declare any seasonal 
factory m winch manufacturing processes arc 
ordinarily earned on for not more than 180 
working days m the vear and whiih cumot bo 
carried on except during particuhr seasons or at 
tunes dependent on the irregular action of 
natural forces, to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of this Act 

(h) Factory operatn os are at present div idod 
into two age groups (1) Adults and (2) Children, 

I e , persons over 12 and under 15 years of age 
It IS now proposed to introduce a thud age 
group of “ Adolescents,” ? c , persons ov 01 
the ago of 15 years ind under the age of seven- 
teen years who b ivc not been eertificd as fit foi 
adult employment Such “Adolescents ’ as 
have not been so certified are to be deemed 
to be children 

(c) It is proposed that the existing maximum 
limits of eleven hours pci day and sixtv houis 
per week should continue to be observed in the 
case of seasonal f ictoncs and that the maximum 
hours of work to be permitted m the case Of 
workers m peroimnl factories should be reduced 
to ten hours per day and 54 horns per week 
subject to the proviso that persons employed 
on work necessitating continuous production 
for technical reasons and persons whose work 
IS required for the manufacture or supply of 
articles of prime necessity which must be made 
or supplied every day may be cmiiloyed for not 
more than 56 houis in any one week The 
maximum hours of w ork permitted in the case 
of children is five hours per day both in seasonal 
and in perennial factories 

(d) The Bill proposes to introduce into the 
Act for the first time the principle of “ spread 
over,” % c , the limitation of the period of the 
number of consecutive hours during which the 
daily hunts of hours of work may be availed 
of by the ovv ncr or an occupier of a factory The 
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Bprcad over in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consocutnc hours and in the cisc of 
children to seven and a half consecutive liours , 
but the continuous jiinod of eloviii free hours 
in cverv tvventv four hours in the case of idiilts 
must inoludc the hours bctv\ccu 7 pin and 
0 a in in the case of vionicn 1 he eoiiflnuous 
period of sixteen and a half free hours 111 ther ise 
of children must include the hours between 7 
^11 and G a 111 l^xemptioiis m the c iso of 

jvoincn are pcriiiittcd in such e isi •, is technical 

reasons require that viork should he clone at 
night, c ! 7 , in the fish curing industn 

(c) Ihc existing provisions with regard to 
the control of artificial humicliflc*itiun are to 
bo expanded And the Bill aNo proposes to 
give power to Local Governments to authorise 
an Inspector to call upon Managers of factories 
to carrj’’ out specific measures lor iiiereasliig the 
coo’ing power of the air where he is of the 
opinion that it is at times insutricient to secure 
operatives against danger to health or serious 
discomfort, provided tint the cooling power 
can be apprecnblj inercased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unrea- 
sonable under the circumstances 

(/) With regard to welfare, the Bill includes 
provisions for the maintenance of (1) a suflicicnt 
and suitable supph of water for vi ashing for 
the use of persons cmploj eel in processes inv otv Ing 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious suhst iiiccs , 
(2) adequate shelters for rest in factories cm 
plojing more than 150 persons (3) rooms reser 
vod for the use of children of women cmploj eel 
m factories cmploj ing more than 50 women 
and (4) first aid appliances Powers arc to be 
' given to Local Governments to frame rules in 
respect of the last three matters 'the Govern 
mont of India, however, have not accepted the 
recommendation of the Roval Commission with 
regard to giving power to Local Governments 
to issue welfare ordois as ire issued bv the 
Secrctarjr of State in rnglaiid under Section 7 
' of the Police, Pactorics etc (Misccllancon® 
Provisions) Act, 191 'J hcv arc of opinion 
that the matters to be covered bj such welfare 
orders should have the approval of th6 legisla 
turn and should not bo imposed on factorj 
owners by the Executive Government 
(sr) Local Governments arc to bo given 
powers to make rules prescribing the fitness 
to be attained by children seeking emplojincnt 
i*' fnitories or in any class of factories, and 
when such a standard has been prescribed no 
child failmg to attain it can be certified as fit 
for emplojanent in a factory 

(W Inspectors are to bo granted power to 
call upon managers to carry out such tests as 
maj| be necessary to determine the strength or 
quality of anv specified parts of the structure 
of factories if they are of opinion that, on account 
of any defect or inadequacy in the construction 


of anv fattorj, the fiutorv nr inv jiart thcaof 
IS dangerous to human life or s iff fj , and Local 
Governments ire to hi tnipowcred to make 
rules for the furnishing, bv ficloriis, of ccrti/l 
cates of si ihihtv 

( 1 ) 'Jhi maximum imoiini of overtime that 
can be workid bv virtur 01 inv ex(ni|itions 
grinUd under the \( t is to he limited 
iiid a time and a half is to be allowed 
in ill eases where i worler in a seasonal 
futorv woiks for mori tlian CO liours in anv 
one week or where i worker in a factorj other 
than a scisonal factorv worl s for more fh in 
ten hour-, in anj one (lav But where a worker 
in a factorv other than a seioonal factorv 
works for more tliin flftv four hours in anv 
week, ho is to be entitled, in rcsjieet of the 
overtime worked ie s nnj overtime in re-speet 
of whieh he IS entitled to extri pav under the 
preetding sentenee, to paj it the rite oi one 
and a quarter times ins ordinarv rate of paj 
AMicrc i worker in a factorv works on the 
vvccklv rest daj he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked to piv at the rate of 
one and a half times the onlmarj rate of p ij 

(j) A 0 exemptions arc to be granted in respect 
of the provisions for spreadover, prohibition 
of night work between 7 30 pm and 5 am 
and of the wceklv limits of liours of work for 
women and persons under the igc of sixteen 
vears, but the grant of the existing exemption 
in the CISC of women cinjiloved in fl=h curing 
and fish canning fictorics is to lie pennitted 

(A) 'ihe existing Sections 20, 33 and 30 arc 
to be cntirclj recasted in order to provide more 
clfeetivc methods for the maintenance of re- 
cords and registers of emplovnicnt, the posting 
ot notices, for the benefit of the workers, of their 
hours of emplovmcnt, the prescribe d abstracts 
of tliel'ietories Act, vvceklj hohdavs, etc , and 
for the notillciition of tin so notices incl anj 
ehuigc s ])roposcd to be 111 idt in them to Inspec- 
tors of f ictorics 

(/) lliglicr penilties iiid fines are to bo 
prtsiriliccl for occupiers or owners of fictories 
who line been prcvioiidv convicted for having 
committed tlie s imc olfciiecb 

'J lie Local Governments were asked to submit 
their replies to the above proposals Incorporated 
in the I)raft Bill prepared bv the Government of 
India, bj the 1st Bcccmbcr 1032 On receipt 
of the replies of the Local Goveniments the 
Gov ernment of India rcc ist their Original Draft 
Bill in order to giv e effect to the more important 
rccommcndntions made bj some of thc-,c Gov ern- 
ments and a revised consolidating Bill was 
introduced m the Legislative Asscmblj on the 
8th September 1933 on a motion to refer to 
Select Committee 'the Select Committee set 
in Delhi from the ISth January 1034 onwards 
At the moment of writing it is anticipated that 
the new Factories Act will be passed during the 
Budget Session of the Asscmblj this j car 


LATEST FACTORY STATISTICS. 


lotcst statistics available in connection 
vvitii the administration ot the Indian Factories 
Act are for 1932 The data published in 
connection with the normal wcolJy hours 
show tint for the whole of British 
inuia men w ere required to work for more than 
o4 lioiim a week in 1,787 perennial and 2,989 
seasonal factories, above 48 and not above 54 


m 022 perennial and 353 seasonal fartoiies, and 
not above 48 hours per week m 1,309 perennial 
and 1,007 scisonal fief ones In the case of 
those 1 ictorics ciiiploving women 3,029 icquircd 
femile woikcrs to worl foi moie than 54 hours 
per week whcieis 1,857 fixed their hours at 
below 48 per week 052 factories had hours 
above 48 but not above 54 Out of the 995 
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fictones employing children, 384 hid hours 
below 30 for children and 611 ihoi e 30 The 
dctiils in connection 111111 the iirioiis 
proMiices Hill he found in summiry form 
m the All-lndia Factories Reports or in a 
more detailed form in the Proiincial Reports 
themselves The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act Hours of work in railway work 
shops in all provinces generally ai erage 8 per 
day and 48 per week In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to pronde for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
13 worked during any particular week 

Employment of Children — Ry the Amend 
ing Act of 1922 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12 Section 23 of the Act prondes 
that no child shall be emploj ed in any factory 
unless he is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for emploj - 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giiing 
reference to such certificate F jrther, no child 
IS allowed to be employed in any factory before 
half past five o clock in the morning or after 
seven o’clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than six hours in any one 
daj The number of children emploj ed in 
factories during the years 1922 to 1932 is shown 
in the following table — ■ 


Year 

1 

Total 

1922 

67,658 

1923 

74,620 * 

1924 

72,531 

1925 

08,725 

1920 

o0,09I 

1927 

57,562 

1928 

50,911 

1929 

46,843 

1930 

37,972 

1931 

26,932 

1932 

* 21,733 

— 



An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of child-en 
emploj cd rose from 07,658 to 74,020 in 1923 


This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam whicli employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time in that year Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfullj employed in a factory on or 
before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was gii en to the new age 
restrictions for children , 


There has been a steady decline in the num 
her of children emploj'ed In the textile mills 
in Bombay City there are none 


Employment of Women — The number of 
women employed in factories during the jears 
1921 to 1929 increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 emploj ed in 1929 
But the number of women employed since 
1929 has fallen perceptibly , the figures for 
1930, 1931 and 1932 being 251,905, 231,183 and 
225,632 respectii elj’’ The increase in the em- 
ploj ment of women w as due partly to the restric- 
tions imposed on the emploj ment of children 
and partlj to the inclusion within the scope of 
the Act of all quasi agricultural factories, for 
example, in the tea gardens which are dependent 
on female labour to a larger extent than other 
factories An important change which the 
rension of 1922 made in connection with the 
emplojrment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted Ihe 
employment of women at night in ginning 
factories In view of tins amendment the 
Government of India considered that they were 
in a position to ratify the Convention concerning 
the emplojment of women during the night 
adopted by the First International Labour 
Conference held at Washington in 1919 without 
undertaking any further legislation 


Overtime — Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories -4.ct provides that in those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
no person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than 60 hours in any one w eek, every person 
emploj ed in such a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week shall be paid, in respect of 
overtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
normally paid In most of those factories 
wluch work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime is paid for at normal rates up to CO 
hours per week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hdurs Some factories, 
howei er, pav either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtime worked over and abcie the normal 
dailj' hours or ei en grant higher rates iirespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 hturs under the 
-4.ct Ho detailed statistics are nailable to 
show the number of workers wlo were paid 
ox ertime during anv particular period except in 
the case of a few Radwajs and some of the 
larger industrial organisations 
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spread o\cr in Itu cnee of adult'- K liiuilrd to 
tiilrtccn con‘-ccuti\c hours and in llm ( I’^c of 
children to fi(\cn and a hilf coii's’cntive hourt- 
hut the continuous jxrlod of deMii frie hours 
In c\crj t^^ent^ four hours m tlu ra'* of idull'- 
must include the hours hitucui 7 ]> in and 
(t a in in the ci'-e of woiiun 1 lu cnntiiiuoii'- 
period of ‘-ivf cm and a half fn ( hour'- in I hi ( im 
of children must iniliidc tin hours hiluun 7 
tnn and 0 am 1 vi nipt ions hi tin i as( of 

iioiiun arc permitted in such (asi-- is tiihnliil 

reasons rtipiire that a\ork shouid iu <iou( at 
ni(,ht, c ? , in the flsli (uriiig industr\ 

(c) Tlic caistin,; proaisioiis aillh ref,ard to 
the control of artificial humldiflrition arc to 
bo c\]nndcd \nd the Hill nl^o jiroposis to 
gi\c power to I ocal Goaernments to luthorlsc 
an Inspector to call upon 'Minagcrs of factories 
to earn, out spccltlc mcasuas for inert asliiK the 
coo'ing power of the air where ht is of the 
opinion that it is at times Insiiiriclont to «ccurt 
oj)crati\CB against danger to licalth or serious 
discomfort, protidcd that the cooling powir 
can bo apprtciablj incaased w Ithout iinolalng 
an amount of c\}x;nse whith would bt iinrc i 
sonablo under the circumstances 

(f) tMth regard to welfare, the Hill includes 
proa islons for the maintenance of (1 ) i suilicle nt 
uid BUitablo Euppla of aantcr for w ishmg for 
the use of persons cniploa cd in processes i na ola Ing 
contact aaitli poisonous or obnoxious suli-tanccs , 
(2) adequate plioltcrs for rest in factories cm 
ploaiug more than I'lO jicrsons ("?) rooms rcser 
a cd for the use of children of women cmploacd 
in factories cmplo>ing more fliaii '0 aaomcii 
and (4) first aid aiipliaiices Powers are to lx 
giacn to local Goacriimcnts to frame rulis in 
respect of the last three mattera 'I he Goairn 
mont of India, howcair, haao not uecidcd the 
rccomincndation of the Koa il Commission with 
regard to giaing power to local (.oairnments 
to issue aaclfare orders as irc issu d iia tin 
Secritara of State in rnglaiid undi r ‘-ictinn 7 
of the Police, bactories etc (Misccllaucoui- 
Proaisions) tet, 191 J hi a art. of opinion 
that the matters to lie coaerid ha sutli aailfm 
orders should liaae the a])proa il of th6 Icgisli 
turo and sliould not he imposed on fietora 
owners by the Lxecutiac Goaernmeiit 

( 7 ) local Goacriimcnts arc to bo giacn 
powers to make rules prescribing the lltiics^ 
to be attained by children seeking cmploanient 
in factories or 111 any class of factories, and 
when such a standard has been prescribed no 
child failing to attain it can be certified as lit 
for employ nicnt in a factora 

f/i) Inspectors are to bo granted power to 
call upon managers to carra out such tests as 
niaa be necessary to detcmiino the strength or 
quahta of ana specified parts of the striictun 
of factories if thca are of opinion that, on at count 
of any defect or inadequacy in the construction 


of ana fattora.th laitora or in' pirt th'-riof 
Is dani rolls to liiim ui ill' or ‘ d t, and I oral 
Goal rniiK nts an to 1 > (inpowind to riiaie 
riilfs for 111 ' fiirni hln , In fa. to'i' , of e/ rtlll 
c it( s of s| ildlila 

(i) Jill miximiim uiioiint o' oai rlirii'’ that 
tan 1 “ aaorl'd b' alviu of an (X'lifi'lms 

grinlid nmli r Ih \i t 1 to b Ilniiti d 

iiid a tunc md 1 lulf i to le ailoa rd 
In ill lasM xahi n a a orl < r li a «' a nnal 
fiflora awirl s for inon thiii (o hour in ana 
oni aaitl orwlnri i wor ■ r m i fai to-a o'lur 
than a M non il f n tora or! - for tnnn tlian 
tin lioiirs in ma om daa j; it wlnri .t worki- 

in a fartora otlur tlim i ' i onal f u tory 
works for mon tlitn lifta four h uir^ in iiia 

anil hi is to il (olitii 1 in r' ! ' t of tin 

oairtime won id Ii ana oai tinii in o [mf 
of aalilih lu is intitlid to e tri p'a tindi r tlie 
jiriiidliiK s' nil II I , to ) a d tin rdi of out 
lint a quart* r timi-- hi' ordin ira riti of paa 
\\ In re i aaonir in i f"i tor wor! s on tin 

aiiella n -t ilia in 1 to Im i itltiid hi rtsi<rt 

of tin oairlinn awirl 1 1 to jiia nt 111 nti of 
one ind a lialf tiiiii ttn o'-ilinara rd' of f la 

0 ) ^oeM millions iri to il gr u *1 1' In n s].! cl 
of tlie jiroal loin for sjiri adnai r, j 'oliildtlon 
of til^ht worl I'twiin 7 SO ji in irid 'jam 
and of til' aaiflvla limits of Iio ir-i of aiO'k for 
aaoiinn and p« r ons iiinl'r th' i of sixfipn 

aiars Imt tli* grint of tie i \i ' liu 1 X' iiifitlon 

iu til < as 01 a omen (inidinid in 1 ’ li turin„ 
and lnli(anniiig fielori's is to 1 > js nnltti d 

( 1 ) ill' pxl ting “s itlnns !.(> 37 uni 0 arr 
toll inllnla n easted in on! rtoiiroaldi mon 
elbitlai mi tlinds for fli" miliuitiinri of n * 
cords uni ri gisters of emplnann nt tlm jiostiiu 
oinotiiis for tlie Ik 111 fit of til' wo-iirs of Ih Ir 
hours of einidoani'iit, tin prasiriGil ilistrufs 
of till 1 n tori' ' lit, will la lioiidia- rti , and 
for tin notltli itioii of tli s, notuis uul uia 
I h in . s propo ■ d to 111 111 id' 111 tin m to lini* c 
tors of I n lorn s 

(/) liigliir iNiiiltiis uni till ui to he 
]iri -irilied for oiiiijinrs or ownir of f 11 tori' s 
aalio liiai 1 m 1 11 prcalmisla roiiautcd for liialli,, 
comiiiitlcd till sum olfaiiti-- 

J 111 loeil Goal niments au re nki d tosnhiiilt 
till ir n plies to tile ahoai jiropo als liu orjior iti d 
III till Drift Hill jirt pirrd lia tin Goai rniin nt of 
linlli, ha the 1st Duiiiitiir I'liJ On niiijit 
’ of file rtjdlcs 01 tlie 1 oi il Goainimeiits tin 
ttoacnmicnt of Iinhi rci 1 st tluir On_miI Draft 
Hill In order to gia c elfi 1 1 to tlic mon imi'ortant 
moinmeiidationsin ide lia someoftlii'i (loacrn- 
lucnls uid a reaned toinolid ding Hill aaas 
iiitrodiHcd in the le,,!slatiao \ss(inlila on the 
Mh beiitemlxr l'M3 on a motion to reftr to 
Silict (omimftce I lie 'sell it Committee set 
m Delhi from tlie I'-tli Taimara I'Ht onaaards 
At tlie moment of writing it is mtnipitcd tint 
the new b’ai tones \i t aaill lie pissed during the 
Budget Session of tlie \sscnibla tins a car 


The latest statistics aaailable In connection 
with the administration of the Indian lactones 
Act arc for 1932 The datv published m 
connection with tlie normal weelly liours 
01 avork shoaa tint for the aaholc of Hntish 
India men were required to work for more tlian 
•>4 houis a week in 1,787 pcrcninil and 2,980 
seasonal factories, aboac 4b and not aboac 54 


LATEST FACTORY STATISTICS. 

Ill C22 ixrinniil and 373 scasoinl factories, and 
not ilioao IS hours per aaock in 1,300 perennial 
and 1,007 snsnnii futoiiis in tin i isc of 
those 1 u torus einploa ing women !,030 required 
fcniilc aaorkei-s to aaoik lor more tli in 54 liours 
per week wlieu is 1,857 llxid llicir hours nt 
bcloaa -IS per aacek 952 factories bid liowrs 
aboac 4S but not aboac 51 Out of the 995 
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fncforiP'i omploMng plnldron, "JS! Ind ]ionn 
l)elo^\ ^0 for children otul Oil nho\c 30 'Jhc 
det Ills in oonnection Mith the \ inons 
Vro\iuors will he found in summiiv form 
in llip All India rictones llcport'; or 111 i 
more detailed form in the TroMnclal Reports 
themselves Tlic statistics of factories do not 
Bliow the lioiirs of w orK in particidar industries 

Allrailwav workshops come under the Indian 
rnctoricsAct Hours of work Inrailwaj work 
shops in all provinces generally u erago 8 per 
day and 48 per week In most cases the hours 
arc so arranged as to proaide for a halt daj off 
on Saturda> prosldcd that a total of 18 liours 
is worked during an> pirticular week 

Employment of Children — B) the Amend- 
ing Act of 10221110 maximum age of children was 
raised from If to 1 1 jears and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12 Section 23 of the let prox ides 
that no child shall he cmplojcd in an> factorx 
unless he is in possession of a certificate printed 
hj a Certlfxing Surgeon showing tint he is not 
less than 12 jcirs of age and is fit for cmplox- 
ment in a fictory and xvhilc it work carries 
either the certificate Itself or a token gKinp 
reference to such certificate rartlier, no child 
is allowed f 0 he einplox ed in any f ictory before 
halt past ll\o 0 clock in the morning or after 
soxen 0 dock in the cxcning ind no child is to 
hccmploxtd for more than six hours In anx one 
(lax The nuinhcr of children implojtd in 
faclorlcs during the j cars 1922 to 1932 is shoxxii 
In the following fahic — 


1 

Icxr j 

Total 

1922 

07,G5S 

1923 

74,C20 * 

1921 

72,531 

1923 

CS,72'. 

1920 

j 1,0,09 1 

1927 

'.r,'.c2 

1928 

50,911 

1929 

40,843 

3930 

37,972 

1931 

20,932 


* 21,7 1 


1 


, ,'9 ihntlcin o' tie f ^nres In the I’mxc 
' ‘ < wii \ tiiimher of chlld-(n 

* < j {j.f,!ii 07,1 to 74,f2tl in 192 1 


Tills was due to the fact tlnttlic tea factories 
in \ssatn which ciiiploxcd about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
hrat time in tint x car rurther, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not applj to cliildren 
who xxorc lawfiillj cmplojcd in a factorj on or 
ficforc tlic 1st Jnlj 1921 and it xxas not until 
1924 that full effect was gixcn to the new ago 
1 rcatrictions for children , 


Tlicrc Ins been a stcadj decline in the num 
licrof cliildrcn cmplojed In the textile mills 
in Bombaj City tiicro are none 


Employment of Women — Tlic number of 
women cmplojed In factories during the jears 
1921 to 1929 increased steadilx from 200,887 
eniploxcd in 1922 to 217, ICl emploxedin 3929 
but the number of xxoincn cmploxcd since 

1929 Ins fillen percept ihlj , the figure-, for 

1930 1031 and 1932 being 2')!, gOO, 231,183 and 
22 '),o 32 rc-,pcctixel\ 3’hc increase in the eiii- 
ploxnicntof women was due partlj lo flie rtstric- 
tions inipnsnl on the cinplox incut of children 
ind part lx to the inclusion xxitlun the scope of 
the Act of all finasi agncnllnrnl factories, for 
example In the lea gardens which arc dependent 
on fem lie 1 ibonr to a larger extent than other 
factoilcs An important change wliicii the 
rtxision of 1922 nnilc in conncctloa with tlio 
eniplox ment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 xxhich permitted ilio 
cmplojincnt of women at night in pinning 
factories In mow of this amendment tlio 
&OX eminent of India considered that thex were 
in a position to ratifx the Conx cntion concoriilnp 
[the cmploxmcnt of xiomen during the night 
adopted hv the 1 imt International labour 
Conference held at Washington in lOlOwithout 
niidcrt iking aiij further legislation 


Overtime — Section 31 of the Indian Tac- 
torics Act proxldcs that in those factories where 
exemptions arc granted from the proxision tint 
no person shall bo cmploxcd in a factorx for 
more than GO hours In anx one w ctk, ex crj person 
cmploxcd in such a factorx for more than CO 
hours in anx one w eek shall he p ild, in respect of 
Ox crtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
noriinllx pild In most of those factories 
whldi work norimlJx less than CO hours per week 
ox crtime Is paid for at norma! rates up to CO 
hours per xietk and at a time and a quarter for 
I ox crtime work oxer CO liffurs Some factories, 
lioxvcxcr, pax either tlic full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the rac'orics Act for 
alloxcrtime vorled oxer and abexe the normal 
d illx hours or cx cn grant higlier rates Iirc-ptcl ix c 
of the wecklx limitation of CO bcurs iindi-rthc 
\ct Xo ditaikd ststistifcs arc axailallt to 
slioxv thonnniler of xvorkcr^ xilo xv^rc paid 
oxirMin, during inx pa*-f!cular p»riol exc- pt in 
ttic CSC of a f(W ILiMwaxs anj some cf fit 
lave* Intlus’rial or-aniiatlims. 
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LABOUR 

The conditions of omploj mont of Hhour In 
mines ere governed bj tlio provisions of llie 
Indiin Mines Act, 1023, vviiicli enmt into force 
with effect from the 1st Tui> 3021 rcpl'icing tlic 
termer emetment of 1001 The Act of 1001 
contelncd provisions designed to secure sefeiv 
in mines and it provided for tlie meintemneo of 
an inspecting staff, but it cont lined no provisions 
regulating the emplovincnt of labour 

Section 23 of the Indian Mines \rt of 1023 
limited weekly liours of miners to Of under- 
ground and to 00 aliovcground but noliinltswere 
prescribed for dailv linurs In a lUll fnrtlitr 
to amend tlic tetfor cert iln purpn-eslnfroduccd 
by the Government of Indiv in the legislative 
Assembly in Marcli 1027 it was projKised to 
n’t the maMinum limit for dailv Iiours it twelve 
Tlioro was a consuleralile bodv of opinion in 
favour of enforcing an eiglit-iioiir dav and tliis 
was also the opinion of a minoiitv of tlio Select 
Committee appointed lij tlic Assenililv to 
consider the Bill 'Jlie majoritv of flic Com 
mittce however adhered to tlie prineiple of a 
twelve hour shift as proposed in tlic Bill but 
agreed that an cigliHiour sliift sliouiii be 
gradually worked upto 'J licj recommended to 
Government that after tlio new provisions 
had been m operation tor three j cars, tlie position 
should bo again reviewed as to wlictticr an eight- 
hour shift could be introduced A dailv limit 
of 12 hours was thus imposed bv tlie Amending 
Act of 1928 and this was to bo brouglit into 
effect from April 1030 

Recommendations of the Royal Commission 

The Royal Commission on Labour wliich 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached bj the Select Committee 
A minority of the Commission advocated the 
reduction of the dailv limit to eight hours while 
the majoTitv supported the recommendation 
of the majority of the Select Committee, and in 
addition suggested that weekly hours above 
ground should be limited to 51 In the mean 
While, the fifteenth session of the International 
Labour Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal mines, framed 
solely with reference to conditions in 1 uropcaii 
countries This Convention prescribes that the 


IN MINUS. 

lioiir-i of work >hoiild be limitnl to VJ per day in 
underground coil minr and to 8 linurs a day 
and 18 liours a work in ojiin <oal iiiliif'' 'Ilio 
Convention VI ns jiliccd biforo tlie Ir.l-datlvc 
Asscnildy on the 21tii 1 fbruarv and lefon the 
(ouniil of St lit on tin 2iid Vtanli If'id and 
riMiliitlons wire adopt fd by Imtli tlie ( Immlifrs 
fo tlic tlfiit tint (lOvfrniiif lit ‘•hoiilil « vnmliic 
till jio'-.lbllltv of rcdiiilng ttie statiitorv limits 
for hours of work in minis md tint tin risullt 
of tills cxnnilnnllon •'lioiild l>c jdaetd btforc 
tliein 

Having regard to the above resolution and 
to the fact tliat litarlv tliri e years liid cltiji «1 
sliiK tilt A( t of 102s 1 anil into full elfei t tin 
t.ovcniiiu nt of India liive takfii up tlie ri- 
examlnatlon of ttie f]iiesfion 'liny arc of 
opinion tlint tlie pre--ent is Hit most opiKirtunr 
time for tlftttlng a ridiutlon in hours of work 
In mines, nnd tliat nine lioiim would lit ns low a 
dailv limit as i-, nasonable 'lliev are provision 
allv dlsiiosed to agri e wltli the Roval ( oni 
mlsilon s rttoinmt ndatlon tliat tin vutklv 
liours above ground Fliould not tvieed 
Tilt Oovcriiintnt of India ji irtlc nlarlv dcslrt 
opinions on the ruiestlon of ri.,nlating liours in 
mines nnd tluv nddre-std a ilrtnlir Iclttr, 
dated tlic 21st kcpteinbcr l‘M2 to I/ic il fiovtrii 
ments inviting their views in tlic matter 

Tlic circular letter of tlic Government of 
India also referred to the following rccoiniiionda 
tlons of the Roval Commission on Indian 
Labour witli whlcli they were provlBionally in 
agreement 

(ti) Xo child under the age of 14 vears 
slioiild be permitted to vvork in or about mines 

(t) f ailnor accidents Bhoiild be reported 
weeklv to the Clilcf Inspector throiigli tlic 
District Magistrate nnd 

(c) It should be made obhgatorv for Local 
Governments to publish reports of Committees 
nnd Courts of Inijiilry appointed by them under 
tlic Act 

Number of Mines — The following table giv cs 
the number of mints which came under tlic Act 
cadi year, classified according to the minerals 
inised — • 


Year 

Kumber of mines 

Total 

Coal I 

Slica j 



Otlier 

minerals 

Number 
of all 
mines 


1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


846 

810 

722 

644 

550 

548 

549 
540 
515 


513 

571 

601 

630 

674 

498 

508 

342 

315 


180 

214 

221 

220 

184 

125 

82 

56 

23 


87 

204 

210 

200 

203 

186 

178 

130 

138 


172 

212 

143 

298 

331 

375 

352 

343 

290 


1,804 

2,011 

1,897 

1,992 

1,948 

1,732 

1,009 

3,417 

1,281' 
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Number employed — ^The number oi persons emplo\ ed in mines during the vears 1924-1932 
■were as follows — 


Year 

Total No of 
mines which 
came under the 
Act 

Number of persons emploj cd 

Belowground 

Abov eground 

Total 

1924 

1 S04 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2 011 

1 168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1 S97 

, 189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

1 196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 

1,94S 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261 667 

1931 

1,417 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

151 924 

52.734 

204,658 


The sex distribution of the persons emploi ed m mines during the j ears 1926 to 1932 was as 
shoii n below — 



Number of males employed 

:Xum?jcr ot feimles employed 

Year 








Underground 

In open 
w orkings 

On the sur- 
face 

Underground 

In open 
workings 

On the sur- 
face 

1926 

86,343 

43,306 

51,967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1927 

86,766 

50,028 


31,850 


19,046 


86,155 

51,005 


31,785 

28,453 

17,843 

1929 

92,856 

54,235 

51,954 

24,089 

28,728 



101,649 

50,396 


18,684 

21,186 


1931 

98,885 

38,833 

45,157 

16,841 

16,079 

14,987 

1932 

96 196 

30 256 

39,899 

14,711 

10,761 



Labour on Railways — ^-^11 riilwaj work- 
tops come under the ndmimstratiou of the 
Pactories Act The Indian railwajs cmploj 
nearlj a quarter of a million workers in other 
occupations for whom provL«ioii for the control 
01 their worlang hours has been made under the 
Hours of Emplojnncnt Rules, 1930, framed 
Under the Indian Bailwais Amendment Act, 
1929 

■» 

The Com entions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60 hour week and a ■weekl\ rest of 
not less than 24 consecutn e hours for all workers 
m British India emploaed in lactones, in mines 
and in such brandies of radwaa work, as may be 
specified for this purpose b^ the competent 
authonti The Indian factories Act winch was 
amended in 1922 to giae effect to the Conaen- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
H in any one day and to 60 in anv one week 
irmisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holidaa^ Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian IRines Act of 1923 
in respect of colherv staff Both these restric- 
tions appij to factories and mines controlled 
m railwaj administrations The application of 
the Con\ entions to other denlrtments of railwaa 
administrations was found to be a problem 
oeset wath manj difiiculties and has been a sub- 
let of prolonged investigations Orders were 
by the Railw ay Board in 1921 that the 
“uhour Week should be adopted for station 
staff not emploi ed in connection wath the work- 
ing of trims The Indian Railwaj Conference 
-^sociation drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not onU 
Of the Railwaj Board out also 01 the Boards ot 


Directors of the lines managed b\ companies 
Subsequenth , howeier, it was found that these 
rules wlnlethei aimed at applying the spint of the 
Conaentions did not adequatelj fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon Government bv 
the ratification of the Conventions The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail- 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assemblj in the autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee 
The Amending Act was passed in the same j ear, 
and the Hours of Emplovanent Rules were 
drawn up during the following v ear 

Working of overtmie on Indian railwaj s is 
more prev alent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months in the j ear, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heav v 
vvork to avoid the locking up of capital and 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges which necessi- 
tate continuous w ork Tlsuallv ov crtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand 

Seamen — ^Tlie Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, provides that no seaman e all be 

signed on’ for servace on a ship unless he enters 
into a contract in the manner specified wath the 
Master of the ship All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign going ships hav e to be signed in the 
presence of a Shipping Master The agreement 
forms contain the rules and regulations prov ided 
for under the Act for mainta mng disciphne and 
for the fines which maj be inflicted for the 
breach thereof 
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Vncmploymtnl 


CONTRACT LABOUR 


In most industrnl conurn'. In Indii norU In 

conncction-sMth building, loidliiR ind nnloiding 

carting, rcccning, and despatching of goods and 
inaoUmg the cmplo\nHnt of unsUlUcd 
labour over vlnch superMsion is either dlllunlt 
' or costly is gi\en out on contract In the tcvlllc 
cotton industre nork in conm ctlon with hkachlng 
and dyeing is also goner ill v done on contrict 
at all centres In the cotton inilK in Ahmed ihad 
work in the Mixing and IVaste Uoom and the 
Yarn Bundling and Biling I'cputmcnt in the 
Drawing — in Department ind lieam ( irning 
is gueii out on eoutrut in \ inous mills In 
certun printing prt---es in tin Boiiih i\ I’rC'l 
denci, composing is gneii out on eoutrut In 
most casts no supenision is exercised oier the 
labour engaged by the contractor to wliom the 
contract is given I’erhaps the most cilicicnt 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on sever il riilw ivs 
This will be dealt with soparattI> lower down 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows 


In the coal miiii s in Bihar and Orissa contrac 
tors ire einjilovid b> i largi number of collicrii s 
to providi tilt libour rtqiilrtd for cutting the 
CO il ind loading it on w igons The contractors 
ire p lid at i llxcd r itc per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons In some c ist s, howi ver, the rate paid 
per ton is liurcasiil fltliir hcciiisc coal is being 
extruted from dilhcnlt jiiitcs in tlic mine or 
bctaiisc the contrutor Ins dinicultlcs in main 
1 1 lining his 1 iboiir supfilv llie extent to which 
eontnetOTS art implovid is considerable and 
probibh inon than h ilf the coal raised in the 
til iria to il fields is ralsi d on the contract sv stem 
Di finite (Igiirts arc notiuaiiablc but the Indian 
Mining Asiotliiion reports that PO j’cr cent 
of the CO il r ilscd in the mines belonging to that 
Assocl itlon in the Hi iria coal fields is raised bv 
contract lalioiir In some casts contractors 
arc onlv cmplovcd to provide the Iat>our for 
cutting the coal 'Itic contractor Is gcncrallv 
responsible onlv for ral'ing the coal while tlic 
colllcrv supervising st iff is rLsponsll'lc for seeing 
that the mines arc run safelj 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problems connected with uncmplovnicnt 
in India are quite different from tlic problems 
which have arisen in highly iiidustnaUscd 
countries like England, tlie United Stitcs of 
America and Germanj lu tlic latter countries 
labour IS divided into two fairl> distinct classes^) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural Iluring periods 
of depression In industry those workers who arc 
thrown out of employment either on aceouiit 
of a temporarj or a partial desmg dovv n of con 
cerns cannot fall hack upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood It is necessarj to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent of the 
population of India derive their iivelihood from 
V irious occupations m connection with agricul- 
ture This does not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment Consider 
able unemplov meiit and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails Even during 
those I years when the monsoon is generallj 
successful, there are usually parts of the countrv 
where the ramfill is deficient and there is not 
enough scope for the emplojment of all the 
labour available Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for timine relief 
and the \ ariations m the visitations of nature 
With their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India It is not neces 
sarj to go into the details of the questions 
< onnected with famine relief in this section 
Che point which it is intended to bring out 
IS that owmg to the agricultural character of 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected With employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon 


Speaking gnuriBv, the Indiin lahonrcr 
migr lies to Imlustrlal ceiitn s when ho finds that 
the xiclil of the land in his native pi ice is not 
sufliciciit to miintain all the memhtrs of his 
familv A ccitaln porLcntagc of the workers 
employed m industry teinpor inly gne up their 
emplov incut during tlic sowing transpl inting 
and harvesting seasons During periods 
of depression in trade ind industry, industrial 
workers relcas'ld from emplov mint f illhacl upon 
agrl-ulture and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the population on t he laud If the depression 
in trade and industry svnehronfses with the 
fiilure of the monsoon, the amount of unemplov - 
incut becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress 1 = enormous "i irious States have 
devised scliemcs of Employment Lvclianges 
for the purpose of studying tlic problems in 
connexion with tlio demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to 1)1 ice it wlierc it is required Tlic Govern 
ment of Indi i and tlie various Provincial Gov 
ernmciits have considcrtd tlie question of 
creating Implovnient Excliangts in India 
several times during the last ten vears, hut 
opinion is uniniinous tliat owing to the 
pre ponder itiugly ngr'ciiltural character of 
Indian laho ir it is practicilly impoasib’e 
to devise anv satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Emplov ment Exchanges 

India IS a Stale Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Ticaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Beconiinendation adopted by' the 
International Labour Conference The con 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
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by the First Internition'il Libour Conference 
held in Washington m 1919 Lach Member 
ratifjing this Convention vas required — 

(t) to communicate to the International 
Labour Oliice all information, statistical or 
otheruase, concerning unemploj meiit, Including 
reports on measures tahen or contemplated to 
combat unemploj ment , 

(w) to establish a svstem of free public 
emplojanent agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees, 
induding representatives of emplojcrs and 
workers, to adMse on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies , 

(til) where sj stems of insurance against 
unemployment liaae been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to be agreed upon 
between the members concerned, u hereby nork 
ers belongmg to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter 


The replies of the local Goa ernments indicated 
that in most proainces the demand for labour 
exceeded the siipplj', that, eacn in proainces 
irom which there w as a large migration of labour, 
no difiiculty had been experienced in obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 
libour was in demand, that the establishment 
of public cmploj^ment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the people With regard to re-» 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would be 
riskj On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carrv on their business for profit, 

1 the replies of the local Gov ernments indicated 
that emplojment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India In the circum- 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemploj ment 


In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a EecommendaGon winch advocated — 

(а) the abolition of emplojanent agencies 
wMch charge fees or w Inch carry on their business 
for profit , 

(б) the establishment of an effective sjstcm 
of unemployment insurance , and 

(c) the execution of pubhc works as far as 
practicable during periods of unemploj ment and 
in districts most affected by it 

The draft Convention was ratified bv India 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
Intemationai Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neccs 
sary “ in order to avoid subsequent misunder 
standing ” to explain at some length the peculiar 
position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the difficulties connected wath a complete*rati 
flcation by India owing to the predommantlv 
agricultural character of the country The 
Government of India, in adaressing the local ' 
Governments on questions arising out of the 
draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
invited views on the following points — 

(i) Advisabihtj of creating Public Employ 
ment Agencies in congested areas to facilitate 
the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour 

(ti) Advisability of utilising Public Eraplov - 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
lor Assam 


(ui) Advisability of establishing Publ 
Employment Agencies for ,the disseminatn 
Of information regarding eraplov ment durii 
times of famine and scarcity to those in scan 

Of employment 


^1*^) -^dvisability of appointing Committees 
representing employers and workers to advise 
concerning the operation of Public 
Emplojment Agencies 

-^^msability of abolishing or controlling 
v.e:Pi°y®oot Agencies which charge fees or 
men carry on their business for profit 


Middlc'class unemployment — Id recent v cars 
unemployment among the educated middle 
classes has been assuming alarming proportions 
and has attracted widespread public attention 
In Januarj 192C, a Resoltion was passed by 
the Legislative Assemblj in the following 
terms — 

“ Tins Asscmblv recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that ho maj be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non official mnjoritv 
to investigate into the problem of unemploj ment 
in general, and among the educated clisses 
in particular, and devise suitable remedies, 
wliotbcr by a sj'stem of industrial and teclnncal 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by offering encouiage- 
nieiit to the starting of new industries, or bj 
opening new avenues of emplojment, or by the 
establishment of emplojment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means, and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible " 

Similar Resolutions were also passed in some 
of the local Legislative Councils The Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would sene anj 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drevv the 
attention of the local Gov ernments to the grav ity 
of the problem of middle class unemployment 
in India As a result of the Resolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees w ere appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusivelv to middle class unemplovment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
‘ there was no unemploj ment w orthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ' whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follow s — 

‘ The labourer, if w'c may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of winch he can fall back in 
times of depression Added to this is the fact 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be impoited 
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from other provinces Tlie elTttt tlicrcrorc of 
trade depressions on the industrial hihourcr In 
Bengal is so far \ ery small ’’ 

Jute and Cotton Mill Industries — ^In the 
jute mill industry in Bengal a 1 irgo number 
of mills have, during the last two or three v cars, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system It is estimated tint on the single 
shift about 2o to 33 per cent less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
^ spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to uncmplojmcnt In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of in avenge of about 
140,000 workcia employed during the vear-, 
1920 to 1927 approMin itcly 20,000 Invc been 
thrown out of emplovment on utount of the 
introduction of cflieicii' \ methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 


ortliroi sidi -) of a spinning fniiK instnd of one 
and where the onlinirv two loom vyeaver is 
required to tend tlirio, four or si\ loom' Tlic 
Bomb IV Strike Jmquirv tommlttre dealt with 
tins aspeet of the quc-'tlon in their rejiort and 
tliev reeoniini lulcd the creitioii of an Outof- 
Mork Bon ition riiml 'Jlii-. Ins been dealt 
with in the summary given with reg ird to the 
findings of this Committee in the Section on 
Coneilntion ind Arbitrition Owing to depres 
Sion in I rule ind evtermi ( omjictitlon several 
eotton mills arc being (omptibd either to close 
down rom])IcteIv or to work with partial eom 
plements Vt the beginning of I ebniarv 1934, 
the tolil number of cotton mills wlilch were 
iloscd in Bombay amounted to 27 and the 
number of worker^ thrown out of emplovment 
to 10,330 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION, 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase m the number of industrial accidents 
Statistics for 1932 — Ihc numbers of accl 


dents classified according to f ital, 'crlous and 
minor in factories in each of the British 
Provinces in India in the year 1932 are shown 
in the following table — 


Prov ince 

I ital 

Serious 

Minor 

Total 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Oiissa 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Assam 

Korth West Prontier Prov incc 
Baluchistan 

Ajmer Merwara 

Belhi 

Bangalore and Cooig 

11 

1/ 

29 

25 

C 

17 

20 

1 

s« 

1 

1 

O 

335 

1,331 

.''75 

23S 

12 

212 

329 

33 

57 

11 

9 

1,234 
4,204 
2,105 
1,402 
1,04 3 

1,U0 

1,4C5 

213 

317 

39 

753 

87 

12S 

1,023 

5,372 

3,009 

1,0S3 

1,001 

1,008 

1,814 

252 

302 

40 

707 

98 

128 

Total 

1C2 

8,513 

14,452 

18,127 

Total for the year 1931 

174 

3,093 

13,910 

19 807 


The explanation generally offered for tl 
increase IS tint the Workmen s Compensation A, 
IS operating as an inducement both for worl 

9ccidents mo 
‘-'i® mcreasc 

me number of serious accidents suggests that tl 

campaign is very desirable 
rnn, ^ progress along these lines has bci 

Tm-cle in Bombay in the mills and on ther'iilwij 

thp Inspection — Tl e administration i 

entrusted to F'l' 
proMnee Whc] 
of discovered the manage] 
of factories are prosecuted and in most case 
such prosecutions result m convictions A 


provinces except Assam have ractorics Be 
partments In the Bombav Brcsldcncy the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have «ieir headquarters in Bombay 
City An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmedabad The Woman In- 
spector has her headquarters m Bomhav but has 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women 
The Bombay Presidency is the only prov inco 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Pac 
tones A part time Certifying Surgeon is sta- 
tioned in Bombay and a full time one in Ahme 
dabad They have been appointed as Bivisional 
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Inspectors with powers under the Health and 
Sanitary sections of the Factories Act They 
have also been granted powers under the provi- 
sions of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
The Director and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health have also been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors under the Health and Sanitary 
sections of the Act Iheir reports are sent to 
the Chief Inspector who passes orders on the 
same Local Magistrates in the districts have 
ex ofBcio powers under the Emplojunent 
sections of the Act 

Reporting of Accidents — Section 34 of the 
Indian Factories Act requires the manager to 
report all accidents which cause death or bodily 
uijurv whereby the person injured is prevented 
fiom returning to his work in the factory 
diirmg the 48 hours next after the occurrence 
of the accident All classes of accidents namely, 
fatal, serious i e , accidents whicii prev ent a 
person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
' in cases of anj accident resulting in death to 
the oflicer in charge of the Police Station It 
IS the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the reponsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any mfrlngement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also requires notiee to be gi\ cn of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified m this behalf by a Local Govern 
roent, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Burma 
Accident Prevention — The chief influences 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents, 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions, and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
Safely First" measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factoiies, etc Steady 
progress has been made in the diflerent prov mces 
in respect of ‘ safetv first’ propaganda, but 
"ith wide differences in caste and religion and 
With the low standard of efficiency the problem 
of organisation of safety services in industrial 
undertakings is a matter of some difficulty in 
todia Particular attention was devoted m 
Bengal to the safeguarding of crowded machi 
nery m the smaller factories and orders 
were issued during the year 1932 in that 
provmce to 52 factories to alter, repair or 
reconstruct their buddings Safety' pamphlets 
were compiled and issued by the Factory 
Departments in Bengal and Madras Conti- 
nued progress in the fencing of machinery 
t safety posters is reported 
to nave been maintained in all provinces and 
increasmg attention is being paid by employers 
tiiroughout India to safety measures and to the 


mculcation in the factory employee of " Safety 
first” ideas In Bombay a certain amount of 
ground had already been broken and the Factory 
Department in cooperation with organisations 
of industrial employ ers produced a set of foiu 
‘ safety' posters’ some v cars ago and these hav e 
been verv largely' exhibited in the engineering 
woikshops m the Presidency Posters were 
also produced for the carding and spinning 
departments of cotton mills The Bed Cross 
Socictv was assisted in producing an All-India 
poster dealing with a universal risk connected 
with the wearing of loose clothing which is 
ordinarily worn by the average Indian worker 
Lncoiiraged by the results of the posters in- 
troduced in Carding and Spinning sheds the 
Millowncrs’ Mutual Insurance Association, Bom- 
bay , produced a set of posters for the weaving 
department early in 1931 and these are now m 
fairly general use Little has, however, been 
done m the factories of the Bombay Presidency 
in the way of specific organisations to further 
the cause of safety Factories, too, arc not 
suIRcicntly large to warrant the cmplovment 
of a safety engineer and reliance has almost 
totally been placed on the activities of the 
inspectorate in this particular direction Safety 
Committees have, however, been established 
in two cotton mills representative of the two 
largest groups in Bombay', ns an experimental 
measure Similar Committees have been 
brought into existence in fiye mills m Ahmeda- 
badand the Factory Department has secured 
promises from other factories to establish 
safety committees 

The railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda in " Safety-First " work in all 
departments These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factories Act) as well There was marked 
improvement as regards minimising accidents 
in railwav' workshops as a result of the activities 
of safety committees w Inch hav'c been established 
in some of them 'i’hc success of safety' com- 
mittees which were established at the S I 
Bailway viorkshops at Perambur and Golden 
Bock was demonstrated by the fact that at the 
latter viorks accidents decreased by' 53 per cent 
in 1932 as compared with 1931 A very com- 
prehensive Safetv First Organisation was 
established m the Parcl, IMatunga and Manmad 
■Workshops of the G I P Eailwav m 1929 
Ihc Bailwav administration has also distributed 
to the employees an illustrated pamphlet on 
‘ Safety First’ in which a chapter on workshop 
safety is included The G I P organisation 
IS stated to be the best of its kind Safety' 
Committees have also been formed in the B 
I M Dockyard and the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company In the United 
Provinces no industrial undertaking has yet 
introduced a safety service organisation 'ihe 
■Welfare Committees of the E 1 Bailvvay Loco- 
motive and Carriage Workshops, Lucknow, do 
at times discuss at their monthly meetings 
questions of safety brought forw ard by members 
Safetv posters, published by the Bailway Ad- 
ministration, are displayed in all their work- 
shops and the Indian Bed Cross Society' posters 
m all factories m the province In furtherance 
of the ‘ safety first” movement in Bengal warning 
hooteis or sirens have been installed m the 
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textile factories so as to warn employees before 
the power iilant and machincrv is s( fc in motion 
An mstructi\e handbook entitled “Safety m 
Factories” dealing with general matters fon- 
eerning the safet-^ of fietory oporathes ,liis 
been (ompiled iiul published An agreement 
in regird to standard guards and safety devices 
for ]ute machinery has been signed by the 
Indian Jute Mills Association in regard to 
new machinery to bo installed after July 1932 
Posters supplied by the Indian Hed Cross 
Society illustrating the suitable type of dress 
to be worn by operatives nliile working on 
transmission inaohinerv were distributed to 
factories in the different provinces, and safety 
propaganda of various kinds is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the large factory owners 
and the inspecting staff Perhaps the best 
known instance where first class ‘safety first” 
work IS being carried on in India is that done by 
the Tatalron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur 
Ilie Company has since 1920 subscribed to 
the British Industrial Safety First Association 
and his installed notice boards all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by th it 
Assodation Xhc literature received from the 
Association is periodically broadcast through 
out the world 

Ficat-Aid and Medical Relief — Some of 
the Local Governments hive framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
500 and more operatives Most of the fao 
tones are situated within easy reach of Gov ern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals mamtained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical stafi and equipment which 
are easily available m cases of accidents The 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, started classes 
for First Aid training in conjunction with the 
St John Ambulance Association in 1931 
These classes have been successful and facilities 
have since been provided for the training of men 
deputed by the Engmcenng Safety Committee 
also In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur boxes with first aid supplies are 
maintained in each department and two first am 
hospitals in different parts of the plant are 
staffed with doctors and compounders m readi 
ness to render first aid to injured persons 

Mines — The Indian Mines Act at 1923 
empowers the Governor General in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p) ) Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye laws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed m the mine 
(Section 32) The bye laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act Further, Section 19 of the 


Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger Is appro 
bonded which Is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye laws 
The Govcinor General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Bcgulations, 1020, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metalllfcr 
ous Mines Bcgulations, 1020, which apply to 
all other mines Those regulations provide 
for tfio proper maintenance of shafts and ont 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange' 
ments, fencing and gates , for the restrictloni 
which have to bo observed In raising or lowerlnj 
persons or materials , for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting 

During the year 1932 at Mines regulated by tin 
Indian Sfines Vet, 1923, there were 103 fatal accl 
dents, which IS 20 less than In 1931, and 48 les; 
than the av crage number in the preceding fiv i 
years In addition to the fatal accidents then 
were COO serious accidents Involving Injuries t< 
013 persons, as compared with 591 serious accl 
dents involving injuries to 013 persons In tin 
previous y car No record is maintained of mlno; 
accidents 200 persons w ere killed and 049 per 
sons wore scrlouslv injured The latter llguri 
includes 30 persons Injured in fatal accidents 
The number of persons killed is 27 less thai 
In 1931 182 of the persons killed vverc mei 

and 18 were women In one case ninctcei 
lives, In one case five lives and in sixteen case; 
two lives were lost The causes of the fata 
accidents hive been clnsslflod as follows — 



Number 
of fatal 
accidents 

Peroentag' 
of total 
number 
of fatal 
accidents 

Misadventure , 

, 110 

07 48 

FaiAt of deceased 

22 

13 50 

Fault of fellow workmen 

10 

C 13 

lault of subordinate 
officials 

14 

8 69 

Fault of Management 

6 

3 07 

Faulty Material 

O 

1 23 

Total 

163 

100 00 


Deaths occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows — ^151ii)iCoal mines, 24 in mica mines, 
6 in silver-lead mines, 4 in tin and wolfram 
mines, 3 in limestone mines, 2 in stone mines, 
4 m copper mines, and one each in Chromite, 
Iron, Salt and Manganese mines Fifty-two 
persons lost their hv'es by falls of roof, 63 by 
tails of side, 29 by haulage, 19 on account of 
suffocation by gases, 13 by explosives, 7 by 
explosives and ignitions of fire damp, 6 m shafts, 
one by electricity, 7 by other accidents under 
(ground and 13 on the surface 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


1 Railways — The Railway Department con- 
ducts an intensive “ Safety-Dirst ” propaganda 
kvery year which embraces the folloiving 
among other activities — 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

, up on prominent points both in Eng- 
' lish and in the vernacular Some of 

these, e ? , on the Bombay, Baroda 
' and Central India Railway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railuay 
worlvshops 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the year 1926-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
tliroughout the line on certain 
railways 
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(3) Photographs and special articles are 
, published in the Railway magazines 
! for the instiuction of the staff 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 

to take the opportunity, uhile visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staflf 
on “ Safety-Eirst ” 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the J 
illiterate staff 

(C) A “ Safety-Eirst ” film was prepared 
by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways The film is dis- 
played weeldy by the travelhng 
cinemas of the railways 

(7) A “ Safety-Eirst ” pamphlet has been 
prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Worlonen’s Compensation Act of 1923 

which was the first piece of social insurance 
passed in this country, came into foice on July 
1st, 1924 The Act coi cred ten classes of w ork 
men Some of these, such as members of fine 
brigades, telegraph and telephone linesmen, 
sewage workers and tramwajmen are small, 
and as the definition of seamen was limited 
to those employed on certain inland vessels, 
only a very small proportion of Indian 
seamen came under the Act Compensa- 
tion for seamen, howeaer, has been secured by 
agreementbetween the Government of Indiaand 
foreign steamship companies, under which 
the latter agree to the insertion in the ships 
articles of a clause whereby the companies 
agree to pay compensation to injured Indian 
seamen on the same basis as if they w ere cover- 
ed by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
won are decided by Commissioners of Workmen’s 
Compensation in India An Indian seaman 
employed on a British ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause ' 
remrred to above does away with the practical 
dimculties which w ould arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
or other foreign courts The five mam classes 
of workmen covered by the Act are workers in 
lactones, mmes, docks and on railw aj s, practi- 
cally all of whom are included and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
^^tructlon of industrial and commercial 
oulldings and any other buildings which 
nm to more than one stoJey The most 
important classes excluded altogether are 
^ticultural workers and domestic servants 
"ho ™ahual labourers getting more than 
Its 300 a month are excluded, except on the 
railwais Power was taken to include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
10 time All occupations inioUing blasting 
operations were thus declared by the 
uoiernor-General in Council as liazardous 
occupations Compensation is to be giaen 


as in the English Act, for personal injury by 
accident arising out of and m the course of 
employment It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation On the 
other hand, other workmen wiU find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as Uiey ' 
will have to prove that the disease arose “ solely 
and directly ’ from employment The diseases 
scheduled were anthrax, lead poisoning and 
phosphorous poisoning, but the list was made 
capable of extension Mercury poisonmg was 
thus added to Schedule III by notification, 
dated 28th September 1926 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925, which had been ratified by India, 
necessary changes were made in sub section 
(2) of section 3 and in the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule III of the 
Act Certain occupations m connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection wuth the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water w ere also 
brought within the purview of the Act by 
notification issued by the Governor-General 
in Council in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by sub section (3) of section 2 of the 
Act 

The Amending Acts of 1929 and 1931 — 
The mam features of the Amending Act of 1929 
were (1) that the discriminating restrictions 
placed on w orkmen employ cd m the construction 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen- 
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^itlon except In the c.i'jc of clcith or perm inent 
totiil disablement Ins been rcmoxrd, (2) tint 
all pnments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Its 50 for funeral expenses of the dcccvooJ 
workman and to the extent of a bundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
anv dependent) and an> lump sums p»>able 
to minors should be paid through the Cominls 
Eloncr , (3) deposits of trlv lal amounts, i c , less 
than Its 10 have been done awaj with, (t) 
provision is made for the protection of lump 
sums pajable to a vioman or a person under 
legal disabllitv bj empowering the C-ommls 
sloner to Invest, nppl> or otherwise deal with 
them for the benellt of the worn in, or of such 
person during his disabllltj , (>) powers are 
vested m the Commissioner to recover an> 
amount obtimed bv anv pcr=on b> fraud. 
Impersonation or other Improper means and , 
(G) the benefits of the Act are extended to (n) 
nn> person cmplovcd for the puriiosc of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing 
demolishing cleaning or painting anv ship 
of which he Is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) cmplovcd on a rallwav as dc 
fined m Sections 3 (1) and 118 (1) of the Indl m 
Uailwajs Act, 1890, bj a person fulfilling a 
contract with a rallwav administration or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mall guard, sorter or 
van peon In the Eallwaj Mall Service, or (d) 
employed In connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or naturil gas, as | 
a rig builder, driller, driller s helper, oil w ell 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
m and taking out casings or drill pipes In oil 
wcll3or(c)cmplojcd Inanj occupation Involv 
Ing blasting operations 

In 1931 the Act w as further ext nded to cover 
workmen engaged in the construction, etc, of 
aerial ropewajs 

The Amendms Act of 1933 — The Eojal 
Commission on Indian Labour made a number 
of recommendations for expanding the scope 
of the Workmens Compensation Act, lOjg 
and on effecting improvements in It The 
Government of India, in the Department of 
Industries and I aboiir, introduced a Bill 
In the Legislative Asscmblv on the 22nd 
lebruary 1932 giving effect to the Comiin-cion’s 
recommendations Ihe Bill was circulited 
for opinion to Local Governments in March 
1932 and was referred to a Select Committee 
of the Legislativ e Asscmbli on the 23r(l Sept 

1932 The Select Committee submitted its 
report in February 1933 The Bill was passed 
bv the Legislature and the Act received the 
assent of the Gov ernor General on 9th September 

1933 It came into force on 1st July 1933 but 
certain sections of the Amending Act were 
brought mto operation from 1st January 1934 
in order to give time to the industries covered 
for making the unnecessary insurance arrange- 
ments in view of the alterations made m tlic 
amounts of compensation pav able The principal 
amendments made m the Act are as follow s — 

(a) The definition of “ dependent’ has been 
recast so as to divide dependents into two 
categories, placing in the first those who are m 
practically all cases actuallv dependent and in the 
second those who may or may not be in that 
position Midowed daughters, widowed sisters 


Hid widoi rd (1 iiuhtcr-t In 1 1 \ ns will ns ill ^ill 
iiiiti (hlldrcn liivr Ik mi inihidid In tin ILt 
of depend! nts 

(h) ihe mope of th' \rt has been (xt' ruled 
so istoiovf r IS( ompl trlv ao JIO nlbleall worl era 
ill orginl "rl hi'liist ru whether tin ir oi r u[iatIo'ia 
iiri ha7-irdous or not md v st'p hia been taltn 
In 111! dlrMtlnn of extfndlni, the btiiffit'- of the 
lets to worler-, In h-r or„ uiLerl Indu-trl's 
whfii oinploviiiMit la subjirt to miiih ri 1 
J Ilf dl-.!hictloii whhh exi t(d letwren a'amrn 
finplovi'l In fill ships n !--tiriil in Jiulla and 
Ihoio in ships rigLtrrrd in for' Ion (.ountrha 
his bfdi ninovtd \nv pi r on rinployid is 
the ina-ter or a -ranian of inv "-hip wlihh h 
proptllid bv mcrhanlral jiowcr or towed bv n 
ship so proptllrd is will is in inv otlnr I hid of 
sliij) whose m t tonii i_'i 1- '>') tona or nion nre 
brought within the sropr of the \( t ^ot 
onlv worl men imiilovtd witliln th' jmi inels of 
i f i< ton but al o III! n en„ i„i d In anv 1 md of 
work hiildcntal to or coniiMtid with work 
in i futory arc tntitlid to tin In in lit of the 
\cf Olhi r (lassis of wortirs IiilIi di 1 vlthhi 
tin s, ojii of til! Vit are, drivirs of iirlv ite 
motor cars workrr-^ (iiililovid in handllni, 
txplodvis or hi the ! oil tniitlonof vox inuldhu 
twentv flit or more In h(l„ht or In tin vonstriie 
tlon, worling, njialr or ibniohlion of my 
uriai roiicw iv or in anv ottiiintion onlinarllv 
Involv iiu outdoor work In tin liidiin Bo-ts 
iinl Jcltgraphs IJtpartmcnt, nr In tin operitlon 
of anv iLrrv Ixiit cijiabli. of c irrving more than 
ten ptr-oiis or In any estate which K in ilnt ilntd 
for tlie purpose of growing cinchona, toffee 
rubber or tei, or In a lighthou-r is dtfined 
In clause ((f) of section 2 of the linliin I Lht- 
hoiise Aet, 1927, or in iirodin lag or ('hlbltlng 
cincmatograidi idcturia, or in tho training, 
Iccping or working of elephants or wild animals 
or cmplovcd ns i diver 

(€) 'Jhe waiting period lias been reduced 
from ten to seven days 


(f?) The scales oi compensation for death 
imi permanent total dl'-ibliment whlcli nre 
grided according to seventeen wage tlas-.c->, 
have been coiisldiriblv tnhinccd and the 
niinimuin rito Introdiiied njire-ints an Increase 
of over 100 per cint on tint given under the 
original Act, while the innxhmim is imreiscd 
bv 00 per cent 'Ihe basis oi (alculition of 
tlie amount of comijensation in the case of 
deaths or pennanent total disabhnicnt is the 
same as before, i c , 30 months w igcs for tho for- 
mer and 42 months wages for thel ittcr for adults 
Ihe maximum amounts of compensation for 
deaths and permanent total disablement have 
been increased fiyim Its 2,500 and Its 3,500 
to Its 4,000 and Its 5,000 rcapcctivclv In 
the ease of minors there is no change in the 
imouiit of compensation for death but tho 
maximum compensation for permanent total 
diaablemcnt has been prescribed at a uniform 
rate of Its 1,200 as against 84 months’ wages or 
Its 3,500 whichever is less, in the original Act 
Tho maximum limit to the amount of half- 
monthly' payanents in the case of temporary 
disablement to both adults and minors has been 
raised from Its 15 to Its 30 
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!(i) ^ew proMsions l^a^e been inserted into 
the Act enabling the interests of dependents in 
cases of fatal accidents to he better safeguarded 
by ensuring that (i) in as nianv rases as possible, 
fatal accidents are brought to the notice of 
Commissioners , (ii) where the employer admits 
liability , compensation is to be deposited prompt- 
ly , 'and (Til) where the employer disclaims 
liability and there are good grounds for behering 
compensation to be payable, the dependents 
get the inforraatibn necessary to enable them 
to judge if they should make a claim or not 

(/) A contractor has the risht to be indcmni 
ficd by his sub contractor if he has had to pay 
compensation either to the principal or to the 
workman 

(j) An employ er may make to any dependant 
adaances on account of compensation not 
exceeding an aggregate of one hundred rupees, 
and so much of such aggregate as does not exceed 
the compensation payable to that dependant 
shall be deducted by the Commissioner from such 
compensation and repaid to the employer 
Further, the Commissioner max deduct Rs 25 
from the amount of compensation payable. 


for the funeral expenses of a deceased woikman 
^ and pav the same to the person by xvhom such 
expenses w ere incurred 

(7/) The folio X ing four new industrial diseases 
hax c been added to Schedule III of the Act — 
(1) Mercury poisoning or its scquelm , (2) poi- 
soning by bciirene and its homolognes, or the 
sequtlai ot such jioisoiiing , (3) chrome ulceration 
or its sequel e and (4) compressed air illness 
or Its scquelai 

Statistics — The statistics regarding cases 
disposed of under the Act have been collected 
and published since 1st July 1924 on which 
date the Act came into force These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
i e , workers in factories, mmes and docks and 
on railways and tramways The total amount 
of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 64 lakhs of rupees in 1925, lakhs 
m 1926, 11 laklis eaih in 1027 and 1923, 12^ 
lalvlis in 1929 and 1930, lOJ lakhs m 1931 and 
St 'akhs m 1932 The following table shoos 
the number of case«, classified liy^ nature ot 
injuries, and the amounts of compensation 
I p I’d in each year since 1924 — 


Year 

Number of Cases j 

Amount of Compensation paid for 

Fatal 

Non -Fat li 

Total 

Fatal Cases j 

Non-Fatal 

Cises 

1 

All Cases 

1924 •— 




Its 

1 

Es 

lls 

Adults 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

82,085 

66,248 

1,48,333 

Minora 

1925— 

2 

19 

• 21 

375 

, 1.516 

■ liSOl 

Adults 

5S3 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

6,41,530 

Minors 

1920— 

7 

30 

S7 

200 

2,391 

2;591 

Adults 

esi 

13,387 

14,048 ' 

4,25,935 

1,94,385 

8,20,320 

Minors 

1927— 

3 

45 

48 i 

460 

695 

1,155 

Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,334 

Minors 

1928— 

6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

Adults 

Minors 

1929— 

819 

9 

15,898 

42 

16,717 

51 

5,21,510 

2,494 

5,09,741 

1,985 

10,91,261 

4,479 

Adults 

Minors 

1930— 

8S6 ! 
2 ! 

17,942 

o-i 

18,829 

30 

5,87,190 

200 

6,70,573 

2,201 

12,57,763 

2,401 

Adults 

Minors 

1931— 

807 

4 

22,050 

23,523 : 
51 

6,59,302 
1,100 1 

7,85,750 

012 

12,45,052 

1,712 

Adults 

Minors 

1032— 

090 

3 

1C,704 

20 

17,460 

29 

1,44,246 

000 

6,20,885 

625 

10,65,131 

1,225 

-Adults 

Minors 

COO 

1 

13,011 

19 

14,211 

20 

3,00,101 

200 

i 

4,02,093 

OSS 

8,22 257 
8SS 

1 


• The figures for 1924 rc'ate to only thesis, montlis from 1st July to 31st December 
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Tlio folIo^\inK tnbk'! ■^ct (nit (hr proporllnn of rontf tul ri«ri oiil <A tlit lota! niimhcr of 
nppiicitions retci\cd h\ the ((uiiini domr-? In ckIiji ir - 



■icar 

! No of \p,'Iii ill'nin j 
1 di jiu III of , 

1 

1 

Ntimbf r of t»rd< ted i 

t |SI j 

l’crc''iitat,e of con* 
tt 'ed c.isf s to total 
dlspo ( d of 

192t 


t>2 1 

1 . 

1 S 

19 2 

1923 


9 '9 

HU) 

18 0 

1920 


vr. 

I9S 

29 7 

1927 


I 22 1 

2oI 

22 9 

192S 


1 , m, 

100 

2i 7 

1929 


1 t"'. 

27s 

-0 7 

1930 


1 1 s 

M ) 

21 !s 

19 11 


I 7 


21 l.(i 

19 >2 


1 01 


2 1 01 


liic (kt Ills of n;,iccniciils (0 di poid of, (ii) ripl-lcrcd ns filed rnd (ui) rejected on 
account of imdtqu ic> nrc„l\(ii In 'o \ for iith \cit — 


1024 

]92-> 

]'12C 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1990 

1991 
1932 



Nun I cr of \ 

grtrm' id' 


1 

1 ( 
c(i of 

1 

l,t,k(irtdai | 
ble.l ' 

1 

1 t.isti ted afic r 
iiiodlllr-atioii 

Not registered 
i OP nrroiint of 

1 Irndrqincy, etc 

! >1 

.1 

1 

i 

1 1 

• MO 


1 

0 

'91 



1 

1 701 


12 

7 

1 Ss7 

95 1 1 

.5 

7 

j 1 0 r. 

1 02 t 1 

14 

8 

' 1 007 

9 ,() 

29 

2S 

1 (KiO 

l,oto 1 

Is 

Jt 

, 993 

i ^ 

1 

* ) 1 

1 

29 


Effect on Industry — V compuhors svsliin 
of workmen s coinpcnsntiou ciilniitcs tto 
cobt of production hut not to iu\ ipnrc 
ciahle extent In tlio cise of rod iiiinr-., tlic 
increise fn cost Ins been cstliii itcd to he not 
more tinn nnn is four per ton of coil (iide pu i 

Cod CominiitfL, 
c.;r„n„ 9' or, the onners of m in> of the 

snnller coil mines luxe been compelled to do c 
down their mines due miinh to the srxtrt 
depression with which the induitrj Im bcui 
iiccd In the I’linj ib the proprietors of the 
coil mines in the Jlicliim District arc reported 
to be not sitisficd with the prnilcscs cnjovrd 
by the mmeis under the Act is some of them 
n lie hid to piy is compcnsitioi on a sin'de 
iccideiit more thin they could e irn diirinij’ i 
month An unexpected mcreise in the miiiiber 
ot serious and fitil iccidonts miv undoiibtcdlx 
make i big hole in the profits of i concein but 
toe remedy for this lies in iccident insiinnce 
I' lenities for accident insurincc ire now bein'' 
proiided by i mimbei of leading msurinco 
companies in toe country and the most import 
ant of these ire the Claims Bureaux m Cikutt i 


I iiidMidrie lilt C lit lift i tiaiiiis Iture lu width 
in pro tilts mine of tlie k idm„ insnrinco 
Itonipiid's opirithi" hi Indii deals with a 1 ir„o 
niiinht rot 1 1 diiis ind offers lahmhlc eo ojitration 
(o the luthontus In spitimg roinpciisitlon 
el tiia> In Bonihu, liiburinto conipudcs 
wtrt loiueinrd with hdf the number of cases 
(hit I line lip helore the Commi-sionor Iiisiir 
nut (omp lines is i rule t oldest onh eiscs 
nnohiiig tiucstions ol law or pnnelplo and are 
oi lunclit to ill eoiieeriicd In these pro 
\ineis iiisurintc is widch rc'ortcd to b\ the 
cniploxcrs (spceialh in the Jextik Industry 
riio Milloi ners* 4111111 il Insurance \ssocIation, 
ltd , liomhix is an organisation ot employers 
one 01 whole objects is the Atutuil insnnncc ot 
memhers igaiiist liihihty to pi\ eompensitlon 
or dunigis to workmen cmploeed he them, or 
their di pend lilts lor injiiires or iieidcnts, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out ot or in the courso 
or cmjiloMnciit I ho A=sociition has about 00 
members and is contiollcd by a Board of Direc- 
tors In other Proeinees accident Insurance 
elocs not appear to hax c made much progress 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


One of the most Mtal problems facing indus- 
trial employers in India to day is that connected 
iiith the housing of the labour which they 
employ The importance and the urgency of 
providing decent housing cannot be sufflsicntly 
emphasized 


The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are in many cases, appalling and the majority 
of buildmgs, tenemente or huts in which indus- 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from "W estern points 
of aiew Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
can be considered to have been satisfactorily 
solved 

Several commissions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
with various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial housing The Industrial 
Commission m 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns 
to be established, the setting up of a special 
area for industrial development, the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from the City, 
supply of housing accommodation to emplo 
yecs by railways, Government departments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to ^je 
taken up by local authorities The findings of 
other commissions and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar hues 


Labour Commission’s Recommendations — 
Inc Koval Commission on Indian Labour have 
made several lecommendations in connexion 
with Industrial Housing These recommenda- 
tions fall under various categories , ( 1 ) Legisla- 
tive Action by the Central Government, ( 2 ) 
Aclinmistrativ c Action bv' the Central Govern- 
ment , (3) Legislative Action bv' Provincial 
uov ernments , ( 4 ) Adniinistrativ e Action bv 
■'■in'incial Governments, (6) Administrative 
•^titlon by public bodies such as Munici 
panties. Improvement Trusts, etc , and (6) 
action by Employ ees and 'Workers organisations 
recommendations under the first head 
iiicliided a suggestion to amend v,Land Acqiusi 

lion Act in such a way as to enable owneis of 
‘''“"Atrial concerns to acquire land for the 
®^®'^“0n of w orkers dw cllings The Gov ernment 
i trttroduced a Billin the Legislative 

,,f®°™blv to amend the Land Acquisition Act in 
1110 manner suggested and this Bill was passed 
mco law m X933 Commission s 

under the second head 
u o , I ' t^oncern Bailwavs, and although the 
naiiwav Board agrees on the vital urgency 


of providing greater facilities for adequate 
housing It his come to the conclusion that 
no initerial advance can be made in this 
direction at piescntowingto financial striugcncv 

The Commission’s recommendations with 
icgaid to legislative action bv Piovinces are of 
a vciy ambitious character They include Town 
Planning Acts for the Bombay' and the Bengal 
Presidencies providing foi the acquisition and 
lay out of suitable aieas foi working class 
housing, the opening up and reconstruction of 
congest^ and insanitary areas, the “ Zoning ”of 
industrial and iiibaii areas and Government 
grants and loans to approved schemes Eor 
administrative action bv local Governments, 
the Commission recommend that thev should 
make suivcys of urban and industrial areas to 
asceitain their needs in regard to housing, and 
that they should then ariange for conferences 
with all interested paitiesin order that decisions 
may be taken as to practicable schemes and 
the methods whereby their cost should be shared 
■Wheie suitable Government land is available. 
Government should be pi cpaicd to sell 01 lease 
to those who agiee to build houses within a 
specified peiiod , and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise 111 this 
or other wavs emplovecs housing schemes 
approved by them The Commission fuithor 
lecoiiimond that Goveimnent should insist 
that all local authoiities should frame bve laws 
laving down mininium staiidaids in legaid to 
floor ind cubu space, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments themselves should 
drvw up legulations for water supplies, drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines lor action 
by Publi' liodios, the Commission leconimend 
that the provasion of w 01 king class housing should 
be a statutory obligation on everv Improvement 
Trust and that it should be possible for Iniprov e- 
ment Trusts to piovide laud, loads, scweis and 
sanitaiy conveniences for new areas but that 
street lighting and water mams should be a 
charge on Municipalities Impiovement Tiiists 
should be pi iced in a position to lecoup thcni- 
selv es fiom the enhancement of land v allies 
resulting fioni then activities It has also 
been suggested that co opeiative building 
societies and similar activities should be en- 
couraged In view, however, of the present 
acute financial stiingcncv' prevailing in all 
Provinces itisveiy doubtful whether most of the 
Piovinciil Governments will be in a position to 
do much in the matter of Industml Housing 

Bombay Presidency — The first attempt 
to improve housing conditions in Bombay City 
was matie after the plague of 1896 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed paralysed the tiade and industry 
of Bombay’ 3 he Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established 111 1898 “foi the work of mak- 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room 
for the expansion of the citv and constmcting 
sanitary dw elhngs for the poor and the police ’’ 
.Owing to its limited powers and thev’arioiis 
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difficulties ^\hich it encoimteicd the 'Irust Ind 
to content itself for the first few j cirs of ira 
evistence with “slum pitching," the dc\c]op 
ment of a few buildins sites, the construction 
of a few chawls and the deaelopinont of main 
roads In more recent a cars, lioweaer, the 
Trust has been able to do a consider ible imouiit 
of good work in the direction of industrial 
housing and has built o\er 1,300 tonements 
for housing its own labour and 99 chawls 
containing about 0,000 tenements in ill for 
housing labour m general Ihe Bombay Port 
Trust which engages on an aeerage about 8,000 
manual workers in all its departments has 
provided accommodation for a little over 3 000 
of its workers The Bombay Muiucipalitj has 
provided a large number of chawls for its 
employees as wi'l be evidenced by the tact 
that nearly 7 j pei cent of the seven and a 
half thousand scavengei-s employed arc 
provided with Quarters Varying proper 
tions of the numbers of employees in the 
other departments of the Municip ihtv are also 
provaded with adequate housing According 
to the information collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 7G textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa- 
tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
their operatives 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
m the Watch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatives, the number of workers 
who lived 111 the tenements provided amounted 
to 12,149 out of C4,720 employed JIoic recent 
infoimation collected by that office during the 
year 1933 shows a position of status quo 
The G I P Bail way owns 20 chawls containing 
841 one room tenements and the B B & 0 I 
o^^ns more tU^in 300 onc-rooni tenc 
ments for housing their employ ees 

No action was taken by the Local Govern 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
mdustrial labour till after the end of the vv ar A 
broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by tl e Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
alni ^ Governor of Bombay, for 

deahng with the problem A Development 
Directorate vvas formed in 1920 to co ordinate 
ti'o housing activities of Government 

the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
labour employing organisations The 
original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 inSiaT 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenei^Sits 
for working classes, within a period of 9 veam 
from 1921 to 1929 The ongmal estimated 
cost w as 5J- crores of rupees and a town ^tv 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombav 
Municipal and Improvement Act of igvQ The 
scheme w is launched at a time when tlie mdus 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and 1 ibour conditions in the Citv vv ere abnormal 
Bv the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16 524 
tenements were constructed but only ’ 12 a 
rooms were occupied 
ihese chawls unfortunately do not attract mdust 
rial labour in Bombay to live in them, the 
reasons attributed to the failure being the 


I distance of the chawls from the mills, the 
ibsencc of travelling facilities and other 
amenities of city life The average economic 
rent per tenement worked out at Bs 10 per 
month but the actual rents charged were fixed, 
on an av crage at barely 50 per cent of the 
economic rent and accommodation can now be 
had in the chawls at Worh at Bs 5 per room 
on all floors, except for a corner room for which 
an extra rupee is charged The rents in the 
Kaigaum and Sewn chawls arcBs 7 per room 
on all floors and for those m the chawls at 
DcLisle Eoad Bs 8 per room per month on all 
floors One rupee extra is charged for corner 
rooms The rents ch irged prior to 1st April 
1929 were, however, higher for all centres 
Frequent strikes in the cotton textile mills and 
general industnil unrest in Bombay City have 
been largely responsible for the nou-occiipation 
of the rooms in the chawls of the Development 
Department during the last two years and the 
flgiiie for the number of tenements occupied 
on the 31st March 1913 was only 8,730 out of 
IG 524 rooms available 

Ahmedabad City — Probably in no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
tlio housing of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmedabad The 'lextilc Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad published a pamphlet 
entitled “A plei for Municipal Housing for 
the Working Classes in the City of Ahmedabad’ 
a couple 01 years ago tor submission to the 
Ahmedabad Municipality In thi= pamphlet the 
Union deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
studied by it The Union reports that there is 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
5,669 tenements 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort from wells Even those which are 
supposed to possess the adv antage of Municipal 
water hav e a hopelessly inadequate arr ingement 
in this respect — a tap or two in a compound for 
a group of 200 or more families Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thought 
r,l except in one or two chawls erected by mills 
5,360 tenements had no latrine accommo- 
dation In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence Only a few tenements 
arc provided with any sort of drainage No 
other drainage arrangement exists 

The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggrav ated as a result of the food 
of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda- 
bad The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
vvoiking classes The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence of the flood was grave 
beyond words f Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
vvas already heavily overcrowded Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter The relief 
operations that w ere then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary iccommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own 
The Belief Committee set up by the leading 
eitizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
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recommended thit the Municipality should 
take as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose 

In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipahty 
and a grouing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the authori- 
ties has led to the incorporation m the City 
Monicipahties Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary duelhngs 
for the proper classes On mg mamly to the 
efforts of Mr Guzarilal Nanda, Secretary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Alimedabad 
Municipahtv has recently decided to construct 
model duelings for the uorking classes and 
considerable progress is being made on co oper- 
atue lines to provide industrial labour in 
Abmedabadu ith better housing 

A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the earlj part of 1931 showed that of G9 
mills uorking in Ahmedabad, 34 provided housing 
accommodation for about 18 per cent of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of uhich 3,057 are one roomed, mostlj 
144 square yards in area with a cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet, the average rent of u liicli 
uas Rs 3-5 3 per month 

Bengal Presidency — Housing is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the ei.tent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
ness and availability of land In the more 
congested areas m Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
prov ided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas Most jute mills prov ide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents v ary ing from annas 8 to Be 1 
per room per month The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8'x8' to lO'xlO' and msome cases 
to 12'xl0' In nearly all cases the rooms ar^ 
constructed back to back and in most pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purposes Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them can sun light pene 
trate through Ventilation is unsatisfactorv 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings m the rooms are the doors If 
windows are provided tliev are kept shut Ko 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses 
Bccent enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
oastu are abominable Government and other 
pubho agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for industrial purpose but some 
uovCTnnient and public concenu do provide 
quarters for their own employees 

Madras Presidency — ^As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras, Co operativ e Buildmg 
oocietics and a number of local authonties some 
have been built for poor workmen in 
n itiS® City Out of 1,530 registered factories 
? o^er 20 O factories are reported to 

f provided housing for a small number of 
iiicit employees Almost aU plantation estates 


m the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore prov ide 
" hues ’ for the cooly labour employ ed 

United Provinces — Out of 330 regulated 
factories some 80 make provision for the housing 
of workmen and their famihes Altogether 
about 5,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers 
The McRobertsganj and AUenganj settlements 
of the British India Corporation at Cawnpore 
are about the only important examples of 
housing provided by employers for tbeir 
workmen m that city A sclieme has however 
been launched by some or the owners of facto- 
ries m Cawnpore for prov iding housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and then famdies 
but it IS still under discossion Except as 
emplovers the Government of the United 
Prov mces has done very little m connection w ith 
industrial housing The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack in the area set apart 
as an industrial area In the bastis or hatas 
where hoiismg is provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front The size and height 
vary The usual size is 10' X 8' The normal 
height IS 6' to 8' The only outlet for v entila- 
tion IS the small main door Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be shared bv 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates 

Central Provinces — ^Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills m the Central Provmces 
Nmeteen per cent of textile labour and 7 5 
per cent of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed The Pulgaon Cotton Mill 
mamtams a settlement covenng an area of 15 
acres on which the mdlhands are allovved to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq ft 
Probably the most magmfleent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is that 
launched by the Empress MiUs under the agency 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur These 
mills hav e leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two mdes from the mills 
The scheme is based on a desire to establish a 
model village The idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow tyqie standing on theur 
own ground in plots measurmg 36'x53' with 
the limitation that building waU not be allow ed 
on more than one third of the space provided 
The houses are let to the workers on the lure 
purchase sy stem and it IS expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them 

Bihar and Orissa — ^All the collieries in the 
Jhana coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped wath approved tyqies of houses Their 
design, construction, v entilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health Workers reermted from 
villages within five miles irom the mine fre 
qucntly prefer to hv e in then: own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work 
In five collieries employang about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst eqmppcd mines employing 424 workers 
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provide 150 lioiises itid fl\ c norinilly rqiilppcd 
mines employing 3,081 norIvers pro\ido 1,1C2 
houses In nnnv cases more than one cinpIo\cc 
IS accommodated in one dhou ra or house \ tr\ 
frequently a mui and his wife and Ids famil\ 
all of nhora may he recorded as sop ir ite 1 iboui 
era in the figures of the mining jiopiilation 
occupy one house L\or> house iiiiist he 
licensed Liconseo arc not giscn unless the 
standards are complied n ith If I ihoiircrs are 
found in occupation of unlicoiiscd ]ireinlsc3 the 
management is liible to prosecution No rent 
is hoavcicr cliargcd and subletting Is not 
knonn 

The Tata Iron and Steel M orbs at Jamshed- 
pur ha\e built ncarh "i.UOi) residential build 
mgs Of these, 301 arc rented at o \ cr lls 20 
per month Sixteen arc rated as hotels The 
accommodation proMded it present is insiifii- 
cient and one of the problems the Comp in\ 
■nil! hare to face IS tiie proMsion of a larger 
amount of housing 

Assam — Free quarters arc proa ided for all 
residential cmplojccs on tea estates Such 
non resident labour as is eniploa cd is casii il 
labour ■nhich comes from the adjoining alllagcs 
and lives in its own houses In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters arc provided for the 
labour force cmplojcd A Committee of 
liiqmry ajipoiiited in 1021-22 rccominciided 
that endeavours should be made to house 
immigrants from different provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 
provinces uidiscrimmatclj into b iriacks or 
lines The mam objection to this rccommen 
dation IS the w ant of land as all av ailablc land 
IS under tea The housing conditions m the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satisfactory In Assam the tea estates arc 
regularly inspected by District and Sub-Dlvi- 
sional officers Although the legal powers of 


Interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of indentured I iboiir and the repeal of so 
iniicli of Act VI of 1901 ns related to siieh 
labour, still in practice the Inspecting officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines They c.ill attention to the need of 
improvement and the man igcment is generally 
ready to effect such improvements as arc 
considered nccesaarj 

Other Provinces — No special rcmarls are 
ncccssarj in coniicctlon with the question of 
industrial housing In other provinces Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factorj or other workers is 
partlcularlj noticeable and the housing of 
labour is not to be differentiated from the 
ordlnnrv poor citizen Lxcept in those cases 
where Gov emment action his been dcflnltcl> 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces In India have done nothing for the 
Improvement of Industrial housing 

Railways — The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it Is 
necessary for sped il reasons to prov ide accom 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise docs not adequately meet tlic demand 
for housing the staff The total expenditure 
Incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railw ays since the commencement of operations 
amounts to ncarh twenty. five crorcs, while the 
cs.pendituro incurred during the Inst five years 
amounts to over seven crorcs Notwithstand 
Ing this c^pcndltiure there Is, at present, a oonsl- 
dcrablc dearth of quarters on most railways 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pro arranged programme as funds 
permit 

r 


HEALTH 


No satisfactory statistics are available regard- 
ing nealth conditions of industrial w orkcre, c q 
morbidity rates among the workers, then 
average weight, height, etc , and m the ibsencc 
of any sound statistical data it is not possible 
to generalise about these matters The nro 
blems associated with health are alwavs <1 fh 
cult they are much more so in a country whcK 
both climate and the poverty and ignorance o 
the people contribute to recurring outbreaks ol 
tropical and other epidemic diseases llu 
mam cause of ill health particularh 
among the workers in Bombay and Bcnfr-il 
appears to be the prevalence of malaria in tlu 
localities in which they live Major Covcll tht 
Special Officer appointed by the Governinent o] 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial condition- 
■^ho submitted his report ir 
1928, says “It (Malaria) is still present ir 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intensi 
malaria at the present time exists in the vicmiti 
of the mills more especially m Worli and Parc 
sections In the northernmost portion o 


Worh section, malaria is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of ^yorli and Parel 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most striking, 
especially m certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be present, e g , the Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situated in the higlily malarious 
area ’’ The anti malarial measures taken by 
the Citi Munyipality have however resulted 
in a gradual reduction of the number of deaths 
from malarial attacks 

In the mmes in the Madras Presldencj, 
Malaria prevails in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever Malaria also prevails 
in the Thummaragudi mmes throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur HiUs affect the health of the labou- 
rers in the imnes of Tonasigeri Tuberculosis 
prevails among industrial workers in the United 
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Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kola Azar 
is common among workers in certam tracts like 
Biliar and Orissa 

The following table gives the birth and death 
rites and the rate of infant mortahtj per thou- 
sand of the population for some of the important 
industrial centres The figures, lion ever, relate 


to the whole population in most cases and as 
such arc not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc., among industrial 
workers Besides, in certain cities like Bombay', 
It is customaiy for married working class women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register births m the mofussil 


A table showing (a) Birth rate and (6) Death rate per thousand of population and (c) I nfant • 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres 


Centre 

Period 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Death rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 
registered 
births 

Bombay 

1932 

21 8 

19 7 ’ 

1 

218 00 

Ahmcdabad 

1929 

47 02 

49 90 

831 63 

Sholapur 


44 03 

31 53 

228 73 

Karachi 


53 83 

30 97 

230 53 

Nagpur 


50 63 

52 24 

200 77 

Amraoti 

1 ) 

59 CO 

49 14 

330 91 

Akola 

n 

41 73 

35 36 

251 27 

Cawnporc 

)) 

30 91 

52 70 

420 34 

Lucknow 

)» 

43 98 

75 81 

469 22 

Allahabad 

)) 

40 31 

38 44 

258 79 


Tlic relation between overcrowding and infint mortality is brought out in the following 
tabic extracted from the annual report of tlK Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City — 

Infant Mortality by the Number of Booms occupied in 1932 


h umber of rooms 

Births 

Deaths 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births 
registered 

Number 

Percentage 

BB 

Percentage 

1931 1 

I 

1932 

1 Ivoolu under 

10,201 

35 3 

4,472 

71 0 

438 

529 

2 Booms 

2,401 

8 3 

638 

10 1 

265 

412 

3 „ 

348 

» 12 

92 i 

1 3 

264 

o72 

4 or more Rooms 

558 

1 9 

i 

72 

1 2 

129 

22s 

Bovjiitnij 

15,381 

')3 3 

1,009 

0 0 

CG 

74 

Load ■=iac 

0 

0 0 

13 ' 

0 2 

I 

1 


lot ll 

2^,894 

100 0 

0.295 

109 0 

BB 

272 
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Health 


Working conditions — The factory depart- 
ment in Boinbav has done much ivork in invest 
mating the efficiency of different humidifying 
and ventilating plants m the weaving and 
spinning departments of Mills in Ahmedahad 
As a result, all the new textile mills which ime 
been constructed in Ahmcdabad during the 
last fi\e years are equipped with efficient \cn 
tilating 'ind cooling sj stems and the hencfits 
both to the workers and the processes invoHed 
are well recognised at that centre There has 
been an extensii e ‘ uplift in the older mills and 
there is hardly a mill that has not made efforts 
in the direction indicated There has latterly 
been a marked tendency to Increase the pace of 
improvements in the spinning departments and 
one group of miUs has installed 12 expensive 
plants that e2ecti\ely cool and humidify the 
atmospheres of the spinning as w ell as of the 
weaving departments ” A few mills in Bombay 
City have also installed new coohng and 
liumidifvmg s> stems A few other mills pro 
V ide vacuum stripping apparatus in the carding 
departments A plenum system of blowing 
external air near the workers in the boiling 
department of a soap factory produced results 
gratifying both to the worker and the manage 
ment and it is hoped to extend the method to a 
few industries where the removal of surplus 
heat IS a difficult matter An enquiry made 
into the effect of emplovment on the health of 
the dhobi bleachers m Ahmedahad revealed 
that although there was little history of rheu 
matism, some are adversely effected bv working 
w itli bleachmg solutions Sev eial w orkers w ere 
found to be suffering frim liyperaemia of the 
legs, but It was obvious later on that more care 
was being exercised bv the contractors Most 
of the dhobi work is done in uncov ered tanks 
in the compounds and no shelters have been 
provided It is said that the men arc used to 
working m the hot Ahmcdabad sun, but even the 
donkeys used so freely for load cirrying take 
advantage of the shade when they arc pcniiitted 
to do so The Bengal Report refers to the 
question of dust removal m Jute Mills and 
'lea factories and to the investigations made 
to determine at what stage dust or fluff iinpreg 
nation could be regarded as definitely injurious 
It IS considered tint where exhaust trunk 
extracting sv stems aie deemed to he essential 
in all factories in an industry the neccssitv to 
instal sucli eciuipiticnt should he pTOTi\ulf»atcd 
rule The continued tride depression 
however, precluded the issue of a general order 
majority of Anns find 
the initial cost of such installations prohibitive 
but a few concerns have provided mechanical 
V entilation m their factories Although some 
improvement in ventilation has been 
effected during the year 1932, the bad 
design and unsuitability of tlie majority of 
the buildings occupied by the smaller factories 
IS stated to be still the chief obstacle to all 
round progress In regard to Cotton ginning 
f ictoncs the Punjab Report states that von 
tilition was agun far from satisfactorv 
but apart from a drastic alteration m the method 
of gnnmg httle can be done to improve ventila- 
tion suflicicntlv to dispose of the dust 111 ginnin" 
rooms , the cost of such alteration is at present 
prohibitive’ 'llio Ccntril Provinces Report 
mentions that ventilation arriiigemciits have 


on the whole, shown satisfactory improvement 
m most perennial factories In the present 
conditions, owners of ginning factories are 
unable to adopt the cxponsiv c system of ducts 
and exhaust fans to ov ei come the dust nuisance 
The provision of ridge ventilation m cotton 
ginning factories has been a standard 
practice in the United Provinces In respect of 
new factories and is reported to have proved 
satisfactory when combined with a reasonable 
height of roof Ventilation in other factories 
is steadily improv ing though the progress is 
not quite rapid due to depressed trade 
conditions The extended use of electricity 
IS steadily improving the general standard of 
lighting and is commended on with approval 
in the Provincial factory reports for the year 
1932 The factory department m the provmce 
of Biliar and Orissa has compiled a little guide 
book to “Safety, Lighting and Ventilation m 
small factories,” based on photometric observa- 
tions, in order to help interested persons and 
builders of factories to so adjust the window 
area as to secure sufficient amount of natural 
lighting 

Extent of Medical Facilities provided — 
The results of a recent enquiry into AYelfare 
work conducted by the Labour Office shows 
that the provision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
general m all the larger labour-employing 
organisations in the Bombay Presidency 
The Textile Labour Union in Ahmedahad 
IS the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for its members 
There are also Government, Municipal or chan 
table hospitals and dispensaries winch are open 
to the public and which are used by the labour- 
ing classes In the Umted Provinces, many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no hospitals The Dufferm Fund, a private 
organisation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
'more important towns The Lady Chelmsford 
Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
a number of centres for child welfare and the 
treatment of maternity cases Many of the 
employers 111 the Central Piovinccs and Berar 
have prov ided well equipped dispensaries and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers in almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the Province Some 
of the larger concerns in Bihar and Orissa and in 
the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
their employees In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries Medical facilities 
m the plantations are fairly good All the jute 
mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
are not registered medical graduates Owing 
to financial strmgency the Indian Jute Mills 
Association were unable to take any action on 
the welfare survey conducted by a lady doctor 
m the mill area and leprosy sun ey carried out 
by the school of tropical medicme In spite 
of the general depression, the Julti Iron Works 
built a hospital with up to date equipment In 
all the tea gardens in Assam and in Bengal 
medical attendance and medicine are provided 
for all classes of employees The medical arrange 
ments in a large number of estates are super- 
vised by European medical officers Well- 
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equipped hospitals ate also proMdcd for the 
labour force in the mines and oil-flelds in Assam 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines 
are provided bv the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area Jtedical facilities are also 
proMded m the mines in Madras In the Jliana 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by emplovers, the number of beds a ary- 
ing from G to 12 in each ai ard 

All the Proaincial Pactorj Eeports for the 
year 1932 record a j ear of normal health amongst 
factorv aaorkers There aaas no dislocation 01 
iiidustra anyaahere on account of epidemics 
during the jear 1933 except perhaps to some 
extent m Poona on account of the sea ere epidemic 
of plague 111 that Cit}' aihicli lasted from Tnij 
to October Continued improaement in geiieril 
samtara' conditions in the larger factories is 
reported in all proa inces In Bombaa concentra 
tion on several factories of the baraar tvpe 
has led to considerable improacmcnts and a 
rise m the standard of neighbouring smaller 
concerns not yet amenable to this Act The 
lack of municipal facilities for the disposal of 
trade waste in Ahmcdabad is stated to be a 
cause of insanit irj' factory surroundings in that 
area Conditions m the Dliaraa 1 1 aiiiicries in 
the Bombay Prcsidcnca were investigated 
during 1932 and considerable iniproa ements 
aaere effected There aa is marked improaement 
m the samtara conditions of fictoncs m the 
Titaghur area m Bengal on account of the 
successful installation of a sewerage scheme 
The Bihar and Orissa report states that the 
advisabihtv and possibility of appointing 
Medical Inspector of Pactorics was under con- 
^deration of the local Government The 
United Provinces Report refers to occasional 
cases of persons suffering from obnoxious 
diseases being employ cd 111 food product facto 
nes and states that the Medical Officers of 
iieaUh were asked to gia e this question attention 
m their capacities ns Additional Inspectors of 
laetories with a view to stopping the practice 

Maternity Benefits 

In September 1924, Mr N M Joshi made the 
I * m the Legislatia e Assembly to 

introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of matemitv benefits in certain mdus- 
tnes Under this Bill, the Local Goa emments 
w ere to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Tu to make payments out of this Fund 

ine LiU, after cireulation, w as thrown out by 
tne Assembly m August 1925 


certified by the Bxecutive Health Officer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital autbontics if it takes place 
out of Bombay 

An let was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bombay During they ear 1932 benefits amount- 
ing to R= 12,394 were paid to 005 women 
w orkers 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute While pregnant women remain 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pav Dining the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company, the 
next largest employers of labour m Assam, 
grants six months leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months On some estates in Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs 3 to Rs 5 is paid and in some other 
Cotates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement is 
arranged 

Labour Commission’s Recommendations — 
Among tlic more important recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
m connexion with the health of the industrial 
worker are the following — 

(a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition 

(5) Local authorities should construct sani 
tary markets in all urban and industrial areas 

(c) Adulteration of Poods Acts should be in 
force in all Provinces 

(d) In industrial provinces Public Health 
Departments should bo strengthened to deal 
with industrial hygiene and industrial disease 

(c) Women should be appointed to public 
health staff particularly in the more industrialised 
Provinces 


The first Province m India to pass 
Maternity Benefit Act was Bombay The 
« * A ^9'^9e on 1st July 1929 Accorc 
ro this Act, the payment of maternity hem 
°9ligation which is imposed directly on 
Phe Annual Report on the ad 
mstration of this Act for the year ending S 
June 1933 shows there were 11 7 cla 
I women employed and 

t?, A ™9temity benefit paid ait 

was Ps 1,35,813 The Bom 
Pahty has started since Pebrt 
iionnfli.®' ™atemity benefit scheme by w] 
Riven to halalUiore and scavi 
fiiU '^®*aen m the form of leave a 
Uo-io ,99^' exceeding 42 consecu 
y I including the date of confinement, 


(/) Compreliensivo Public Health Acts should 
be passed in all Provinces , 

(a) Where piped water supplies are not 
available special precautions as to purity should 
be taken 

(7i) Every provincial health department, 
every railway administration and all Boards 
of Health and welfare m mining areas should 
employ full time malanologists 

(a) A Government diploma for healtl/ 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring to 
such posts 

(j) In the larger industrial areas Governments 
local authorities and industrial management, 
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music, etc , are amugecl for m n feu mills uliile 
111 a feiv others annual social "atlieiinus ire held 
Tea shops are proi ided in a good nunihcr of mills 
uliile cheap gram shops for the benefit ot the 
worhers are run bj four mills llie Sassoon 
group of mills allow their uorkmen to make 
purchases from their cloth shops at 10 pei cent 
discount on credit, recoveries being made from 
uages The employees of 17 mills enjoy the 
benefits of proi ident funds u bile pension schemes 
for employees are in force in 0 mills Co opera- 
tic e credit societies are established in 23 out of 
the G5 u orking mills studied I 

The Boyal Commission on Indian labour have 
recommended that there should bo a more 
general extension on the part of the emplo 3 er of 
welfare work in its broader sense , and that in 
the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each estabhshment having its own u elf are centre 
and health visitor under the supervision of a 
woman doctor employed by the group 

Employment of Welfare Officers and 
Workers — ^The All-India Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers 
The establishments of workers’ committees in all 
industrial establishments was also urged but 
very little progress appears to have been made 
so far In this direction 

In the Bombay Presidency except m the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Stills in 
Sholapur and the Cummbhoy Ebrahim Work- 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare actmties 
But Messrs E D Sassoon A Co Ltd , have 
appointed an England returned B Sc of the 
London tlnuersity as a Labour Officer foi all 
their eleven Textile SIills in Bombay City 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officA 
with an office and staff to co ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation employ a full time welfare superm- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols 

In Bengal, attempts liave been made by some 
mills to set up day and nigbt schools but many of 
these schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest ^hown by the 
emplovees Except for the facilities for tech 
meal training that are provided at the 
Bifie Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
factory and the Government Weaving 
school at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
itainmg in the industrial centres in Bengal 

"elfate centre inaugurated in Cli\e Jute 
qV'" good progress during the j'ear 1032 
iV , Steel Company, Hirapur, 
established a Baby Chine m the charge of a 


qualified nurse The Burmah Shell Companc ’s 
labour bureau and welfare department at 
Budge Budge continued to do excellent work 
xVn instance of the progress made is stated 
to be the success of the night school conducted 
b\ the department A number of workmen 
who ittcnd the school were, until recently, 
absolutely illitciate but now manjr of them 
aic able to fill up money order forms, wide out 
an address, and read a telegram 

In Bombay, the Bombay Slunicipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by millhands 
In the Government factories at Kirkce, the 
Kirkee Education Society which is well supported 
bv the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers children Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government w orkshop at Dapuri 
provide for the primary education of half- 
timers 

The Social Service League, Bombaj , main 
tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical 
School at Parel, for imparting practical and 
tneoretical training to actual mill workers The 
Bombay Y M C A conducts 14 night schools 
a ith an average daily attendance of about 200 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
1933, 10 day schools, 10 night schools, one 

Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for girls 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jamshedpur to tram m theory and practice 
certain selected students for positions in the 
operating departments The Company also 
maintains twentv-two schools for the education 
of the children of its employees 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half timers and in seme cases for employees’ 
children also The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as w ell as a night school 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
standards and has a technical section attached 
to it 

In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for its cmploj^ees The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Rs 1,000 for the 
maintenance of the Anglo Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Baldwnn for the education of the children of 
its employees 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintains four day schools for 
bojs and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra 
and the B N W Bailway Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the education of the cluldren 
of their emplovees The Elgin Mills hax e built 
a permanent stage for dramas and purchased 
a cinema machine for the entertamment of 
their workers Messrs Begg Sutherland A Co 
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■who OTC iho ro'\H'\a\nR 'ipcnt^ for'5c\tr!il Htpp 
concerns, p^rrv on n elf in st ti\ itii ■'in p^o^l(llnf' 
schools, free milk ( 0 snpph pupiK, (li=i)tnMriis 
ind rnnuionil 

programmes, etc 

In the Punjab, only the now Epciton Itoollcn 
Mills Company, Dhaiiw al, mninknns n school 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress klills in hagpur liacc I\ur=crj and 
primary classes for the children in the creches 
Bunng the a car l‘)!2, ^,-,2 ihihlren reificcd 
priinarc education 111 futon si honls ns igiiiist 
705 m the prcMOiis N car the fill In iltcndiiiK 
hems due to a generil n dm turn in the iinmlnr 
of children cmploi ed trfilus ire ittadied to 
SIX cotton mills and om pottm vorl'- in Ihi*’ 
proMnee 'ihe ediu itioiul work oiifeldi tin 
mil's IS conducted hj the I oiiiig 'Men s t hri'ti in 


\s=otiatton which has cdahlishcd Occnircs where 
the mill workers rc-ldc Of these, 8 centres 
hate night schools 'Jhc Impress Mills ako 
III ike annual cnntrihntion'’ of nhont Us "1, 500 to 
other sihools whore the children of the work 
people stnih 

In Assam some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children , hut these schools are not 
popular IS the labourers are gcncnllj reennted 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a di count particul irh ns It Interferes with 
the earnings of their children who find emploj 
ment in the gardens 'J ho Assam Oil Company 
malntiins a 'Middle 1 ngllsh School and the 
Asnm Knilwaas mdl r idlng Company proaidci. 
a Middle Pnelbh and a Primary School for the 
children of their cmploscci Xo Industry prosidea 
bchools for idiill liboiircr, 


Welfare Worlv on Railways. 


Recreation — Itailw a\ s as a group are tlic 
largest employers of labour in India and tlieir 
welfare work is therefore liemg deilt witli 
separitcly AH Itulwayii proildc facilitu , fo'" 


recreation for tlieir cmplnaccs and tliclr children 
Ihe number of retre itlonal rhihs or Institutes 
pioMiled on eacli rillwia are shown in the 
I following t iblo — 


Name of P.adwaa 


North 'Westcin Railway 
East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway 
Burma Railways 

Great Indian Peninsula Railw ay 

Bombay, Baroda and Contril India Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
South Indian Railway 


Each institute is regarded as a club proMded 
of rent The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc , and are generally self supporting 
althoimh grants are made from fines’ fiAids to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases 
The railways also undertake to recover tlie 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute The membership of the institutes 
IS compulsory on some railways 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
formed on several railways, c a 
East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports amon" 
toe employees and organizing tournaments 
The Indian Railway Athletic Associatior 
formed for the promotion and developmeni 
of igter rMfw ay athletlp competitions of al 


Number of IiiMilutis for 


Eiirojieans and 
\nglo Indl ui'' 

Indians 


19 

33 

20 

n 

^ 15 In all 

14 

27 

M (2 for all 
nationalities) 

17 

12 

11 

19 

21 

19 in all 

7 


kinds is n registered association and 
membership is open to the Rallwav Boam 
and its subordinate ofllces as well as to 
railways which are parties to the IndiatJ 
Railway Conference Association Inter district 
or inter divisional competitions are also riia 
by local sports committees with the idea m 
encouraging Bj*orts among all classes of bwu 
T he inter railway boxing, wTCstong and footbau 
competitions are arranged in four groups 
1*131 the North Western Railway providcu 
a stadium within easy reach of the livu'e 
quarters of the Railw ly employees 
Mogbalpura 


The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which have been recentiv organized for tne 
lecieation of railway cniplovees are growifo 
111 popularity with the staff 


Wclfme Work on Railways 
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'Ihe East ludnii locomotuc aud 

carnage and nagon orksliops, Lucknow, 
haae ^VelfaIe Committees nlnch meet monthh 
and dispose of matters lirouglit fon\ ard by the 
larious delegates Such Committees liaie also 
been formed in the Perambur as -ncll as the 
Golden Pock workshops of the South Indian 
Pailwai 

Education — Almost all Pailwavs provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as the children of Pailwav 
employees The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each radnay may be briefly stated as 
follows — 

The N IV Pailway have started three esperi 
mental schools for adult workers in the run 
ning locomotiie sheds at Lahore, Sibsu' 
and Kotn The experiment has so far been 
confined to the locomotive staff as the 
majority of the staff in this branch 
are ilhterate and education proMdes a great 
indilcement m that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualif jmg for promotion to the higher 
grades of runnmg staff The East Indian Pail 
way proinde 37 schools for the emploiccs 
of the Operating Department The Eastern 
Bengal Pailway provide 9 night schools for 
adult emplo\ees, the daily aaerage attendance 
at these schools being 309 On the Burma 
Pailways educational facilities for adult work 
men ha\ e hitherto proi ed a failure and another 
eiqierimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen I 

The B B C I Pailwaj has recentU 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
three P’s at 3 centres on the Broad Gauge and 
3 on the Metre Gauge sj stems As an induce 
ment to study, a bonus of Ps 5 is paid to each 
man passing a simple test On the E B Bail- 
way, the I^comotii e Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Cliittagong to assist 
drivers to quahfy as " English speaking ’ 
which grade carries a higher pay lAe 
only facilities given bv the B A N W PaUway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature m the locomotiv e Department The 
Bengal Nagpur Pailway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
tavers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselv es personally acquainted 
mth therules and orders affectmg tram working 
On the M & S M Railway there are two 
mght schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectivelj 
Mth of which receiv e financial support from the 
Company 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G I P Railway but a school 
IS established at Bma for imiYvrting technical 
insteuction and conducting refresher courses 
in Pailwaj working 

For Workers’ Children — The facilities pro 
aided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under — 

About 100 schools for European and Anglo- 
children and 130 schools for Indian 
®““dren are maintained at suitable centres 
and the total number of pupds on the rolls is 


about 5,000 iiid 10,000 respectively 'The total 
expenditure from revenue on the European 
and Anglo Indian schools is Ps 4 lakhs 
per annum and on the Indian schools Ps 1 4 
lakhs The Bailwaj Department also aids 
certain schools for children of railw ay cmploj ees 
The total number of children in railwaj aided 
schools is about 4,000 (European and Anglo- 
Indian) and 8,000 (Indianl and the total annual 
grants made by the Pailw av' are about Es 50,000 
to each group The Pailway Department also 
giv es direct financial assistance to its emplov ecs 
towards the education of their children in 
certain hill schools The total expenditure 
on this account in 1927 28 was Ps 3 6 lakhs 
for Europeans and Anglo Indians and Ps 28 8 
thousands for Indians 

Facilities are also afforded by the grant of 
parses and concession tickets to enable the 
cluldren to attend schools 

The present methods of assistance have rc- 
centh' evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian emplojees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discriimnation tlie Pailwav Board placed 
Mr C E W Jones, C I E , I E S , on special 
duty 111 1927 with instructions to collect all 
facts and figures regarding the assistance glv en 
byrailwajs for the education of the children 
I of their cmploj ees On a consideration of Mr 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local autborities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
sary 'The assistance given by the Pailway 
Department would bo confined to emplovces 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and to parents wlio arc obliged to send their 
children to boarding schools The assistance 
w ould take ho form of grants to the emploj ees 
of a fixed proportion not exceeding one-half of 
the board and tuition fees, the proportion 
depending upon the pay drawn by the parent 
and falling with the increase in pay The 
assistance would be open to all employees 
without distinction of community, race or creed 

Several company managed railwaj's hav c also 
signified their willingness to adopt a similar 
policy But the question is still receivmg further 
consideration because of the representations 
received in connexion with the scheme 

Co-operation — The Pailwav Admimstration 
have noticed that heavy indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efliciency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of CO operative credit societies and co operative 
stores for all grades of employees 

Co operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and are managed bv 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair 
men of the committees and they have power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee 
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^Wages and Wage Rates 


WAGES 


It -w as in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect Mcage statistics in India rvas made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns shon ing the av erage monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour Ihe returns thus collected n ere utilized 
for compihng a senes of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts m each Province 
and these statistics were published m the pub- 
lication “ Prices and Wages *’ issued annually 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics A reference, honerer, 
to Mr Dutt’s Keport on an Enquiry into E.ise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics nere found to be wholly unreliable and 
conscquentlj these half j early returns from 
District Ofheers haae been discontinued since 
1910 In their place a quinquennial w age census 
was adopted in all Provinces, except in the 
Centr"! Provinces where an annual return 
was obtained from District Officers The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second in 1Q16-17 The statistics regard 
ing wages continued to be published in "Prices 
and Wages” which gave the results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses m respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations As the statistics 
were stjl far from satisfactory the third wage 
census, which was due in 1921 22 was aban- 
doned except in Madras and the Punjab In 
1921 an attempt was made bj the Government 
of India to hold an AU-India census of industrial 
wages with the active and voluntarj co operation 
of emplojers, but nothing could be done partly 
because a number of emplojers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
letirms and partly because neither the Central 
nor the local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial strmgencj The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as 1 result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published for 
Pritish India as a wliole 

In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
carried through A periodical survev of wa"cs 
has been earned out everv five jears since 1912 
in the Punjab These survejs deal with the 
wages of certam classes of workers in three 
principal towns, in selected villages unaffected 
bj urban conditions, and at certam Eailway 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 


rural wages in the same neighbourhood Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 
Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics 
of industiial wages are available In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- 
ployed m agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogeneous tracts and districts These cen- 
suses, how ev er, onlv relate to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
appointed by the Gov emment of that Province 
The Labour Office of the Gov emment of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency m 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively 
Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
peons in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
in Bombay City and (5) lYages of Printing 
Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
Bombay City The results of all these 
enquiries have been published either in the 
form of special Reports or in the " Labour 
Gazette ” 

The Gov emment of Bombay have now 
launched a general w age Census w hich is intended 
to cov er m about two y ears, aU factoncs,transport 
workers, workers in docks, municipalities and 
building trades, etc The first part of the Cen- 
sus will be held for the month of May 1934 
and vvill covei every perennial factory in the 
Bombay' Pro'idency The enquiry is to bo 
ctnducted on the basis of the muster roll and 
essential information regardmg the number of 
days worked during a pay period by each worker, 
Ills rate of w ages and his eammgs wfil be called 
for Seasonal factories w ill be cov ered for one 
month of intensive working during the winter 
of 1934-35 and all non factory mdustnes and 
organisations will be covered between March 
and December next year To the best of the 
knowledge of the Labour Office no other country 
m the world has attempted an enquiry mto 
wages on such a gigantic scale and the results 
of the Census will be of a far reachmg character 


WAGE RATES 


Amacullure — IWietlier wages paid to a"ri 
cidtural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer 
firstly conditions vary so markedly between 
province and province that it is almost impos 
Bible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
ragaged m different agricultural areas in India 
For example, m the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (n) purely cash v "ges. 


(&) cash wages ■with supplements which may 
consist of fodd, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc , (c) purely gram wages, and (2) 
Wages other than in cash or grain In the Punjab 
the results of the last qumquennial wages 
mrvey which was held m December 1927 show 
that the following were the average daily 
wages of the three important classes of agri- 
cultural 1 ibour lu rural areas m the Punjab — ' 

Carpenters 16 to 32 annas a day 

Masons 16 to 38 annas a day 

Unskilled labourers 51 to 16i^ annas day 
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Wage Rates 


As regards the last occupation it may be 
pointed out that the most frequent a^age was 
between 7^- to 8} annas The I ibour Office 
of the Go\ eminent of Bombay published i 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages in 
Agriculture whicii g ive the as erage daily earn- 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz , 
shilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi 
ilcntj separately for urban areas and rural areas 
for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922 The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1932 lia\e 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
Reports The w'lges prevailing m other pro 
Vinces for similar types of labour do not com 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made This state 
ment requires an important qualification It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid arc similar The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
indiistnahsation and money wages m provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 


level th in the money wages In Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal There is no doubt wliatever that 
wages considerably improved in al' parts 
of India between 1918 and 192i Tihing the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downw ird 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendonev , but there 
has been a sharp fall m agricultural vv^gc rites 
during the last three j e ns 

Comparison of conditions in India to day 
with the pre war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved This 
IS amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Piesidcncv 


AoricuLTurAL Wages (Nominal) 


Index numbers for the Bomba]/ Presidency {including Sind) 1913 - 100 


Year 

Urban areas 

Bural Areas 

Eicld 

Labour 

Ordinary | 
Labour | 

Skilled 

Labour 

1 

Pield 

Labour 

Ordinary 

Labour 

Skilled 

Labour 

1922 

189 

192 

* 19'> 

170 

102 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

190 

»209 

170 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

091 

204 

210 ! 

19S 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 j 

176 j 

170 

200 

1928 

191 

192 

21 2 

186 

175 

210 

1929 

188 

193 

200 

ISO 

179 

213 

1930 

174 

170 

in'! 

171 


205 

lt.81 


157 

185 

139 


172 

1932 

144 

lol 

180 

131 

■■ 

105 


The Colion Textile Industry — The most 

jinportant centres of the cotton textile industry 
in India ire situated In the Bombay Prcsidcncj 
•inc main sources of informatior*as regards the 
wages paid In this Indiistrv' arc the Reports of 
nfn'^ ^ nquirics conducted bv the Labour Office 
ni llie Government of Bombav, into Mages and 
nf. I aboiir in the Cotton Mill Industrj m 
'be Bombav Presidenej 

It Is claimed that the 1926 Enquirv as com- 
" )**' Pi’b' ions tw o Lnquirics* w as more 

method, more detailed In its 
more accurate and reliable in its 
uls as tlic inform itioii collected related to 

17 


each individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as was the case in 
the previous Enquiries The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill opcrativ es, av erage monthlv earnings 
for operativ es cov ered in Bombaj and Sholapur, 
the av erage number of davs worked, the number 
of operatives working Pull time ' r e , working 
on all the w orking daj s during the Census month, 
the average earnings of those worl ing full time 
frequenc 5 of attendance for the mills in Bombav 
the percentage absenteeism bv departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured b> 
the w orkers 
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Occupations 

■ 

Average Daily 
Earnings in 


Occupations 

Average Daily 
Earnings in 

lorn- 

bay 

July 

1926 

Ahmed- 

abad 

Miy 

1926 

Shola- 

pur 

Julv 

1926 

Bom- 

bay 

Julv 

1926 

Ahmed 

abad 

Maj 

1926 

Shola 

pur 

July 

1926 


Men 

Ri a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Men 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Head Jobbers 

3 

15 

4 

3 

1 

8 

2 

13 

5 

Turners 

2 

13 

2 

2 

6 

7 

1 

8 

2 

Other Jobbers 

2 

4 

0 

1 

11 

9 

1 

12 

1 

Blacksmiths 

2 

10 

6 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Mixing Nawgliamcs 

1 

2 

2 

0 

14 

7 

0 

12 

5 

Tinsmiths 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

11 

2 

Draaving Frame Ten- 










Masons 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1 

5 

6 

ters 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

4 

Moulders 

2 

12 

4 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

9 

Slubbmg Frame Ten- 




















ters 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

13 

3 

Assistant Moulders 

2 

3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

10 

4 

Inter Frame Tenters 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

12 

9 

Carpenters 

2 

7 

5 

2 

9 

2 

1 

10 

11 

Eoa ing Frame Ten- 










Fitters 

2 

15 

4 

2 

10 

1 

2 

6 

9 

ters 

1 

3 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

11 

4 

Assistant Fitters 

1 

9 

4 

1 

C 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Ring Siders 

1 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

5 











Ring Doffers 

0 

12 

1 

0 

10 

7 

0 

8 

1 

Oilers 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

7 

0 

13 11 

Winders 

0 

14 

10 

0 

13 

3 

0 

7 

10 

Mochies 

1 

2 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

12 

1 

Warpers 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

7 

1 

12 

8 

Coolies 

0 

15 

11 

0 

14 

1 

0 

11 

3 











Sweepers 

0 

13 

6 

C 

13 

3 

0 

10 

8 

Creelers 

0 

13 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

9 

8 











Front Sizers 

3 

1 

8 

1 

13 

7 

1 

9 

9 

Women 










Back Sizers 

1 

9 

9 

0 

15 

9 

1 

0 

8 











Two Loom Weavers 

1 

13 

4 

1 

13 

5 

1 

9 

9 

Waste pickers 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

5 

0 

4 10 

All Weavers 

1 

13 

11 

1 

14 

1 

1 

5 

11 

Ring Siders 

0 

15 

2 

0 

15 

1 

0 

11 

0 











Ring Doffers 

0 

11 

5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

7 10 

Front Folders 

0 

15 

9 

0 

15 

9 

0 

11 

10 

Winders 

0 

12 

10 

0 

12 

7 

0 

6 

4 

Back Folders 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

11 

1 











Sarangs 

0, 

1 

10 

1 

5 

10 

1 

14 

4 

Reelers 

0 

10 

11 

0 

14 

5 

0 

6 

9 

Engine Drivers 

4 

3 

10 

1 

11 

113 

11 

5 

Coolies 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 

6 

7 

Firemen 

1 

5 

4 

1 

7 

11 

3 

9 

Sweepers 

0 

8 

8j0 

9 

O 

0 

5 

9 


The “ivailablc inform ition in connexion with cotton mill workers in other proMnces is 
reproduced below 


Occupation 


Spinner Piocer 

Weaver 

Djer 

Dohor 

Frame Tenter 

Warpe^ ("omen) 
Sizer 
1 inisher 

Blacksmiths 
Turners 
Carpenters 
t iUms 


Central 
Prov inces 
Range of 
wages per 
month 
(in one mill) 

Bengal 
Range of 
wages per 
month 

Punjab 
Average 
wage per 
month 

Madras 

Average 

daily 

earnings 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

15 to 24 

15-12-0 to 

27 0 0 

0 9 9 


28-8-0 



22 to 50 

40 

38 0 0 

0 15 11 

15 to 26 


23 0 0 


14 to 15 

16-8-0 to 23 



20 to 29 

15-4-0 to 




23-8-0 



10 to 17 

12 to 14 

22 0 0 


21 to 38 




20 to 39 




17 to 32 




02 to 92 

34 to 43 



62 to 92 

31 to 50 



39 to 62 

22 



62 to 122 

33 to 46 
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Rn/cs 


Jute InclHstrj 


The Info in(lu-.tr\ liolds (lio pn mkr pn■^ltio^ iTiioii? * (Iif Indn-trlf in tin T-n'i I’r I'l^nc^ 
The followIiiK tiklc nht-, tlir airiu' niontlil\ ^^Ilqn of "onv' iinpo'tiut ouupitUm In a Jutf 
mill Tlio llqiins irr not llin t\arf ncricm of " i^i ■> of tin tot il niiinln r of iinllo'r'i in tlir 
Industrv Tlitv ire mnq ^ obt iiiit 1 from tli -ictii il punn nt-. imd' In 'omi n p*i ntathc 
mills 


Dppartmont 


l>i Ignition 


\\i r-' nioiitlih n i ‘ 

iliillljib I '•111!,!-' 
dilit j l.lit 


t 

V.it 

1’“ 

t 

1’ 1 

Vi 

n 

l> 

ItOMHg Michino'^ [ 

1 

Ilnaor' 

IT 

1 . 

ft 

1 ; 


0 

0 

suilti r 

] J 

(i 

" i 

I i 

- 

Spinning Tramrs i 

irp splnin rs | 

\\ ft '■idiimrs j 

1 

10 

1 

is 

1) 

(t 

lo 

IT 

14 

10 

0 

0 

j 

I’oldilnfl* imr*- 

in 

II 

« ! 

1 1 

0 

0 

Miiuling . 

\\ irp wind! rs (pii <c corlir ) 



" 1 


0 

It 


Ml ft ( . , ) 

To 


" 1 

Ts 

T 

0 

^\ c la mg 

lU "iiuw<aatr-'{ , „ ) 


> 

" 1 

1 

i) 

is 


‘'at king a\e vaer- (pk i worki r-l 

TO 

- 

0 1 


t 

(f 

0 

Dres mg ami Lo lining 

!.( iiiK r- mil dri ■. r- 

Ts 

s 

" 1 

i2 

0 

Sark ‘■owing workir-. ‘'twingl 








machine ' 

If iflilm sf wer- (pi f< ) 

"1 

11 

0 1 


lb 

0 

I iigiiioenug Sirtioii 1 ngiiio M ilf 

tillir-. 

in 

n 

'• I 

j 

2- 

8 

0 


1 irc nu n 


1 

0 1 

0 

n 

0 


M i-oii 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

\^ or! simp hands — 








■Machiio shop fit ting 

f irpciitcr- (Chine <) 


0 

0 


1 

0 


C irjiiiitcr- Ondl m) 


0 

0 


» 

0 


riinu r- (Ml 1 il) 

•in 

0 

0 

ill 

0 

fl 

Tin Smith' 

fin ''inilli ^ 

.n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Blacl smith shop 

Bl 111 smith 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


JI omen 







Bitching Softners 

I C'-der-i 

11 

IT 

0 

1 J 

*> 

0 


lloiLiaers 

a 

s 

0 

1 1 

) 

0 

Teasers 

Vicpiring Breaker Carding ]\Ii 

1 coders 

0 

f) 

0 

IT 

9 

0 

chines 

F ecdi rs 

Q 

s 

0 ■ 

11 

13 

0 


Jtcccia ers 

<) 

0 

0 

11 

■> 

0 

Finishing Carding Machines 

I coders 

10 

c 

0 

11 


0 


Itccciacrs 

9 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Drawing machines 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

o 

n 


Bcccia CIS 

10 

0 

0 

11 

> 

0 

Boa mg machines 

I ctders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

G 

0 


&w cejicrs 

<1 

0 

0 

11 

n 

0 

Twist Frames 

Tw isters 

n 

s 

0 

1 1 

1 '> 

0 

Weaa mg 

Sweepers 

IT 

1 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Sack Sew ing 

Hand Sewers 

13 

5 

0 

11 

11 

0 


It nill be seen from the abo%e table that there js an appreciable nionctari iil\antace to norhers 
m the siiijile shift sj stem 
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Wages m Mines 

Thp tables given below sboiv tlie daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1931 and 1932 for workers in the mam occupations in caallields and the other important 
mines in British India 

Daily earnings of underground worl eis in important eoalfields in British Indie 

I 

Coalflelds 

Oier men A, 
Sirdars Foremen 

A. Alltel 

iMiners 

Loaders 


1931 j 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Jharia (Bihar <L Orissa) 
Raniganj (Bengal) 

Gindih (Bihar A, Orissa) 
Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Pencil Valley 

Its a p 

15 0 
113 
18 0 
19 3 

10 9 

1 11 3 

14 6 

1 

its a p 

13 0 
10 6 
17 0 

17 0 

0 14 0 

16 0 
15 6 

1 

Rs a p 

0 11 6 

0 11 0 

0 12 6 
18 3 

0 12 6 
10 0 

0 14 6 

Rs p a 

0 9 9 

0 9 3 

0 0 9 

14 9 

0 12 6 

0 13 3 

0 14 0 

Rb a p 

0 11 6 

0 9 6 

0 10 9 

12 6 

0 11 6 

1 1 0 

0 7 9 

Rs a p 

0 8 6 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 
110 

0 14 0 

0 13 0 

0 0 9 

11 


Skilled Labour 

Unskilled 

1 

Labour | 

Females 

Coalflelds 








1 1931 

1032 

1931 

1 1932 

1931 

1932 


Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Jharia (Bihar A, Orissa) 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 6 

0 7 9 

0 7 0 

0 6 0 

llaiiiganj (Bengal) 

0 11 6 

0 10 9 

0 8 3 

0 7 6 

0 6 6 

0 5 0 

Gindih (Bihar A, Orissa) 

0 14 3 

0 10 6 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

0 5 0 

Assam 

12 6 

12 0 

0 15 6 

0 15 0 


* 

Punjab 

0 10 3 

0 1^ 6 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 



Baluchistan 

14 6 

0 12 6 


10 0 



I’onch Valley 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 0 

• 

0 6 0 

0 7 3 

0 6 0 


Daily Darmngs of Worlcrs engaged on “ Open 11 oc7 mgs ' in Important Coalfields in 

British India 


Coalflclds 


iii v usunr A. Onssa) 
IHiilsaii] (Bengal) 
C'lruUh (Bill ir A. Orissa) 
As^am 
J*imj lb 
Ualuchistan 
I’cncli ^ allej 


On er Jlcn and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Jlates 

Miners 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1 

1932 





Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

1 0 0 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 6 

0 15 3 

0 12 0 

0 7 0 

0 6 0 

10 0 

0 13 0 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 


0 11 0 



10 0 


0 10 0 



Loaders 
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Waf*c^ in Miiw^ 


n 


Coiinelds 


Jlinrn (I’llnr On ■- 1 ) 

Iliingiiij (BeiKil) 

Giruili (Bilmr On o 

A^snm 

J’unjib 

BaluilmHii 

I’oncli lilt \ H i> ) 


s! illi 1 I^iiioiir j I IlsVillnl I ibi 


I'i'l 1 I'l.j 


I'l '1 


1" J 


1‘ 


(I n (I 

II s 0 


r- \ ji 
0 10 o 
0 (> 0 


j.-. 


0 0 


1’ I J 

0 I 


0 s 0 


0 I n 


0 1 0 i o 


0 r, M I 


I ri"l. 


I I'l J 

? 



i’ 


fl (I “ 0 


fi 

0 


0 ! O 
0 . 0 


I 


Daily Lannnrj’t of inliourcr„ iro'-J uty on Siir/tin in imfortant Coatfii’li'i m / I'l I, /; ’,r 


i 

8) ilkd P-’hoiir 

til killed I-aboiir 

1 * 1” 


Coaldclas 

I'lU 




l'i".l 

1022 

I 

i'l 2 


Its a ji 

I’s 1 Jl 

it'- a p 

ivS 1 Jl 

IN a p 

I - 

Jliaria^Bihar &, Orissa) 

0 11 0 

0 10 ■) 

0 ^ 1 

0 7 0 

0 r. 

rt ' 

PamganJ 

0 10 0 

0 <l O 

< 

0 7 *> 

0 7 . 

0 

0 4 0 

Giridli (Bihar A Orissa) 

0 13 0 

Oil <1 

0 7 8 

0 S 0 

0 1 

0 

Assam 

10 0 

1 0 (1 

0 12 . 

on '1 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

Punjab 

0 11 1 

(lit (1 

0 8 0 

0 0 l 

0 , 

0 1 ’ 

P ihichistan 


0 It 0 


1 0 0 


Pencil A alie\ (C P ) 

0 12 9 

0 12 <) 

0 8 0 

0 (. 0 

0 0 

0 0 


Gins and Presses 

, vie coolies in tlic (,>n fictoncs i' 

Midras aid the Punjab earn on an Ifera-' 
annas 8 per d va -nliile the female coolies get oiiT 
as 5 1 and as G rcspectn eh In tlic Cent r 
ProMnccs the aaerage dailj earnings of nial 
and lemale coolies are as 10 2 and as 5 lo rc= 
pectnely n. 

The aaengt daily V igcsof female pi css coolie 
m Jfadras and the Central ProMnccs aiionn 
to annas 5 10 nhilethose of male coolies amoiin 
to annas 9 0 and annas 13 10 rcspectn clj 


The Plantations — Labour in the tea gardens 
inJ^Assam is paid on a piece uorlv basis 


In idditlon to the standard d iU\ tiskiihiLli 
the worker must ceccute in order to earn hn 
w igcs (tailed TUinm) the 1 ibourer n gnen in 
oiiportniiltt at cert on seasons to sujij.kmeiit 
ms eirnings blithe perform inie of a setond 
tisk the jiiMiicnt for wliich 1- 1 nmwi is ticca 
In some cases where it is iinprictic ible to pres 
eribe a definite t isk as m le if plueking at the 
oeginning and the end of the se non p i\ meiit Is 
ill idc b\ time A distinetiie foitiirc oi work 
in the girdcnsistliat the labourer iisu dh brings 
[us fimih with him ind the wife uid sometimes 
the children are iI=o w igc earners I he joint 
earnings of a familj must alwaas be tal cn into 
consider ition 1 he aa erage famil} of a labourer 



Penods of Wage Payment 
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Ins been calcuhted as consisting of one orkm? 
man, one av orbing aioman, about three tenths of 
a working child and non-w orking child and about 
Uo-tcnths of .an adult non-working dependant 
The following table giaes tlie aaerage nionthlv 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens m 
Assam 


Talle showing the average family monthly 
earnings m the tea gardens in Assam 
calculated on the aicrage daily strength 
111 1914, 1922 and 1928 


District 

1914 

1922 

192S 


Es 

a 

P 

Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

*1 

P 

Darrang Sadr 

14 

14 

10 

IS 

15 

8 

24 

13 

5 

M.ingaldai 

15 

11 

5 

18 

15 

4 

28 

4 

2 

I^ow gong 

16 

11 

9 

IS 

8 

10 

23 

O 

7 

Jorliat 

;15 

7 

7 

IS 

0 

11 

23 

4 

4 

Sibsagar 

15 

15 

11 

20 

1 

0 

24 

12 

1 

Golaghat 

14 

0 

11 

17 

7 

4 

22 

0 

5 

Lakhirapur Sadr 

18 

2 

4' 

21 

15 

o 

,30 

1 

11 

3 

Kortli Lakimpur 

15 

13 

10 

20 

4 

3 

24 

4 

2 

Cachar Sadr 

13 

13 

0 

15 

0 

41 

19 

•> 

8 

Haila Kandi 

13 

11 

7 

15 

s 

10 

19 

10 

8 

Ifortli Sylhet 

13 

0 

4 

14 

o 

10 

20 

11 

7 

Karimganj 

13 

7 

7 

15 

14 

1 

19 

1> 

4 

South Sylhet 

13 

15 

0 

15 

13 

s 

21 

7 

11 

llabibganj 

14 

12 

1 

IG 

S 

9 

21 

5 

‘ C 


Penods of Wage Payment — There is a 
complete absence of iiiiiformita as regards the 
periods for w Inch pa\ ments of w ages are in itle 
111 the anrious import \nt branches of organised 
jiidustra m ludi i In scarcch ana iiidustrj is 
iliero a single iienod of aaage paainent Different 
s'‘^tenis are found in cst-ablishincnts belonging 
*0 the same industra and in the same district 
'ind within the same establishment different 
ens cs 01 workers are frcqucntla paid for different 
reriod": The month, the fort^iglit and the a\ cek 
yc gencralh the periods of aa^age paainent in 
^ement and Briik Morks, Cotton Ginning and 
1 re-Miig 1 acfoncs 1 lour Alills and Engineering 
, I , ''ff'dhla paainent of aaages is niainla 
^ opted for woil era m Printiiie rrc«es, 'Muniti- 
Paluies Triniwa\» and Pailwaas In the 
laittou Mill aaages arc calculated on a 

' '-•'''■s in all the mills outside Alimcdabad 
in the ca-e m the Ahmedabad milk, w igcs of 
bacif ^ opcntiaes are calculated on a fortnightla 
. “'^'1 of Workers in the niamtciiance depart- 
‘oc it on a nionthla basis 


In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the 
predominant periods of avage payment are a 
month and a week In jute mills aaages are 
calculated per week Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightlv basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar SDlls and in 
Tanneries The system of monthly payment 
appears to be uniaersal in its application to 
superyisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
difftrcnt industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
IS of a daily payment of w ages 

Penods elapsing before payment — The "wait- 
ing period ’ or the time yyliich elapses between 
the end of the period for w hich w ages are earned 
and the date of pay-ment varies considerably 
from industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment in the same industry It 
may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period the more delay ed is the pay ment of yvages 
Monthly yvages are not paid so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter periods and daily wages of 
casual labour are nearly ahyays paid on the day 
on yvliich they are earned or on the following day 
Speaking generally the ay erage period of yy aiting 
may be considered to be 10 to 20 day s in the case 
of monthly paymients, 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 
pay-ments, and 2 to 4 day s in the case of weekly 
payments Another factor yvliicli affects the 
period of waiting is the method of payments 
Where workers are paid on piece rates, intricate 
calculations are required to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate yy ages 
cannot bo paid so promptly as w ages of w orkers 
on lived time rates of pay 

Indebtedness prey ails to a y ery great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures are ay ailable except those for the Bombay 
Presidency which yvere collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office during its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for different centres 
From the statistics of the Empress AIills the per- 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50 Though exact figures for the Punjab 
arc not ay ailable it is reported that the yolume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anyayhere else in India As 
regards urban and industrial labourers it may 
safely be assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers In Madras the 
indebtedness of the yyorker is lieayy especially 
in the case of plantations where it is reported 
that 75 per cent of the yy ages of the labourers 
are taken ayy ay by money lenders on pay day s 
The mine managers of the Jliaria coalflelds’in 
Bihar and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
week s yiages It is also stated that thc extent 
of indebtedness yaries yyith caste and social 
custom In Bombay City, interest on debts 
forms nearly three per cent of the total monthly 
expenditure Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 percent 
yy ere in debt The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinarily thccquiyalent ot 
tyyo and a hall months earnincs The extremes 
yvere 14 months and one third of a month s 
earnincs respectiyeh As regards single men, 
for yylioni b03 budgets yyere collected, 45 per 
cent were in debt the ay crace expenditure on 
interest being as 12-3 and the ay erage expen- 
diture on interest for those in debt being 
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Wages on Rathvays 


Ks l-H 2 per month Laqiilrir^ lor tlie 
Bombay Bort Trust ^^OTkas si,o\\ch tint o^or 
SOperccnt ofihcfamillesroiiMdriPil'iMVt found 
to bo in debt In the mijoritv of < ttic 
amount of debt 'v incdfrom i niontli slmometo 
four months inrome In jMinndibid durlnc 
1920 about 09 per cent of Hit fumilii ■< r tro In 
debt The amount of debt \ irud ,roni n fen 
rupees to mam time-, the montnh Imome 
According to in cnqnin inaih b\ the I, iboiir 
OfTice in tlic a car leei info the f imila biid^its 
of cotton mill norKers In ■sho! ipnr flt\, 01 1 
per cent of flic enl ton mill norki r" i unllh ■- In mIk ri bonii ' s in j 
• ■ 1 of nhidi nid for bdtfr < lln 1( 


Kheriit Jlie Idea of Ihh Bchtmt Is that if 
r>0 rmn ate riqulrid to perform certain duties 
lonmcfrd \iith the oper itlon of ftn\ unit and th" 
full fori ' Is not jircii nt, the unt,' s a hleh would 
hnai bun jiaaabh to the nb entcca arc dit 
tribiilcd nmonj st tho~r jiri^fut 


Sholapnr aacre in <UI1 the t\l<nt oi aannn >iiii loi u-in 
a aried from less than a month '• im omi to inam 1 mills ai hit h ti ' d to p i\ ‘•m h 
times the nionthlj imomi In I'l p'r 1 1 til of I ion olid it id the i 1 otiii M 
cases, hoiaeacr i f iiiiila s ih hi uas (i|Uil to 
betneen one and four month > of Its liK oinc 

Bonus nail Profit Slnnnr Scheme' — 

“The suc(cs,fnl awirMnc of a firoflt Fhiiiiiq 
scheme pre ujijio es tlit ri ilisatlon b\ tin 
worker of m idi iitUa bctwitn the a irlons 
interests cue it-id In tne com r rn mil a ion elen 
tious tflort on tiuir part to do lie ir hr 1 fori Is 
miMlininisiun s I he i miiloa i r of I ilioitr do 
not feci tlial 1 ihc ur condition , In I mil i irc sm h 
as to jiisiiij the hope th it this hi ii ideal of <o 
oiioratioii will he rcillsid in a snbstantlil 
measure in practice The imla sohlara 
I oncerns in a Inch profit 'h irinp si hr me hnai 
been tried are the 1 iti Iron nml Steel ( ompana, 
and m the BuckiuUiain and the C irn itU Mills 
In 1928 the T ita Iron and Steel Compina 
introduced a Echeme under aihlih i inrmthia 
bonus biscd on prodnetion Is p lid to ill mui 
draaainglcss than Us 300 jicr mensem or I s ui 
per da>, whoso aaork contrlhutes to thr proilne 
tion ohtaincd and aiho haao hccii in tin tom 
panv s seraico for at least si\ tnontlr In the 
Buckingham and the Oarnitie Mills a hnniis 1= 
paid to the workmen on a basis ril itiac to tin 
diaidend declared 

Bonuses arc paid for a aarlctj of reasons 
Some concerns grant bonus for rcpiilir alien 
dances and for economical nliliration of nmU rial 
In some collieries In Bihnr and Orissa n worker 
IS paid a sort of bonus for working six dn\s n 
week A bonus is also being granted for raisin" 
and loading extra tubs Ihc Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses ( 1 ) for general 
production, (2) for departmental output and 
(3) regular attendance This is paid to all 
cmploj CCS draw mg less than ns Sperdaj The 
Conipans has also introduced a ‘ Tack jiot 


Th' •’s-l' in of iiasing bonus In addition to a 
rash wa/e (iljier for hitter work or for hrlfir 
ittimhinii lisiil to ohlaln In Mirril Indiistm! 

I Dill erns in till llomhij I’risidimi i-spicnllj 
In cotton ti xtlli inill' blit I'cieptln Miim'ilatnil 
aid for biltir attimliiiee 
III till iinjnrlf j of til' 
bonU‘'( li iM' either 
with lai or hast 
abollsliiil thiiii ilto itlur In roiintriis whii li 
haai no li_I lit Ion for tin loiitrol of ihduetioni 
whiih til i\ Ilf unde from w i„i s on nnount of 
lim •> the bonii'' iiiLlit b' ri „ udeil as a aohmtars 
gift jnid be th" (inidoMr to tlm worlir who 
iltinds ri.iilirlv wltlioiit abs'iiei or produeii 
work liitt'r than spniiiid •■tiiidirds but in 
inuiitrni wlnre * trn 1 b^ilatlon eabts, 
till bonus 1 islli il'.im’’atfs Into a deilee 
ilnnbi in inip'oi ir trh to git round the \rt 
\hlih laes down p' 1 1 ut igi < of wagi-i Imonil 
whli Ii ih dm tlorn on ai i mint of lines 'h ill not be 
nmlf b\ ilKldln.’ till w ui s Into p irl wa.i-.ai'd 
pirt boiiin In tin Mimed ibid tixtih mills 
alt wiisirs 1110 jiro Itn e Ml to p' r cent 
I till lull s on ipnntlti prodmtiiMi an leant a 
bonus of eight mil w pi r loom pi r (ortnLlit 
In tills nutri ill duiimd Uo'h U liaudfd oscr 
*1) tin wi iM rs ami its lost it whole aili price 
Is ilidintid from tlnlr wagi i In tin nsi of 
minor dibits tin wc i\ir in thud \s the 
tot il I'thnitid bonii-. of tin ilidintlotis made 
from tin Mimidabid wiaiirs warns iioth on 
III mint of ilni s iml diim..nl matirial hindeil 
oil r iinonnts to mori thin It- i'l 1 ikhsiimunllv 
the I till h III \ bonus is not ‘o prolltabli to the 
worker Is it i mild nppiar to ho The good 
itt'jinlimi homis il-o opinte- Mr> Inrshh 
In iirt liu I is(s In one mill in Be~tini India, 
worlir- I indng 11- if) or nndir a iinmtli arc 
jiild n boiin- of t aim is i witi fora uimi'letc 
wdks work and i fnrtlier hoiins of eight anins 
n month for i imniileti month a work If a 
worker losi - a d i\ 111 lo-is twiUe annas and if 
tin li u Inst beaSitnrdis jm i edliig a elo-i d d.is 
in lo-i - two tliirtioncs of tils immt Ills w iges 

t.ood itteinlanec mil elllilincv I'omisis arc 
not grunted in Ooieninient, loial board and 
imtilie ntlHiti tonetnis 


WAGES ON RAILWAYS 


Xo information more loecnt to tint for tlie 
a ear 1920 is nailable regarding wages paid on 
Indian Itailwags In tint scar e\cri indiMdiiil 
sjstem and the Itailwai Board in flic 
cn cMdenec sulmuttcd to Ihe 
on Induiii libour guc 
, , of P‘J 'Jlio following III 

formation, therefore relates to tlie sear 1929 
but it IS understood that all round reductions 
liaie been made on almost ait railwai s\ steins 
during the list two or three icai-s 


Owing to the dllferent tipcs of grades 
of pas whlih are priialcnt on the Kill 
wars It Is not jiosslble to gi\c particulars for all 
of them Seales of pai of some Important 
(lasses of rnilwn> Bcnaiits on some principal 
riilwais base therefore been set out In the 
tables below The limits of jiaj giicn in the 
tables sliow the mlniinnm of the lower grade 
and the maMmiim nttiinablo iii the higher 
grade 



statement slioinng scales of pay of important classes of Bailuus 
employees and Colliery Staff on the princif^ 
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Name of Bailway System 


ENGiNrcrvn 


Is other than Worlshov 
^ays 




Gangmcn 


1 

North-'Western Bailway 1 

Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

Bs 

n 


Bs 

a \ 


20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 

22 

0 ' 

1 



Last Indian Bailway 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

\ 

Bs 

1 

Eastern Bengal Bailway 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 * 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

\ to 

24 

' 0 

G I P Bailway 

12 

6 

to 

37 

0 

9 

0 

to 

26 

0 

\to 

16 

0 

BB XC I Bailway 











\p 

18 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

i 12 

0 

to 

26 

0 


24 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Bailway 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

ik 


Bohllkliand and Kumaon 












^27 

0 

Bailway 

11 

0 

to 

19 

6 

9 

G 

to 

15 

6 


V 

0 

M XS M Bailway 

13 

b 

to 

30 

0 

10 

G 

to 

22 

0 

10 

\ 

South Indian Bailwaj 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

12 

Ov 


Assam Bengal Baihvaj 

20 

0 

to 

50 

0 

14 

0 

to 

IG 

0 

14 

0 

\0 


• per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Bs 37-3 52 


Name of Bailwaj Sj stem 


Traffic 


Station Masters 


Guards 


Signallers 


Nortli 'Western Bailwaj 
East Indian Kailway 
Eastern Bengal Bailwaj 
G I P Bailwaj 
B B <LC I Bailw ai 
(Broad gauge) 

Bengal Nagpur Bailwai 
Bohllkliand and Kumaon 
Bailway 

if X S JI Bailway 
South Indian Bailw ay 
Assam Bengal Bailway 


Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

Bs 

a 


Bs 

\ 

45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 


■)2 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

ISO 

0 

30 

0 

to 

200 


40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

50 

0 

to 

39-) 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

S") 

0 

to 

400 

1 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 


to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

SO 

0 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

30 

0 

to 

J25 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 


Name of Bailwaj Sjstcm 


Traffic 


MEOHAyiCAi 


Goods clerks, Book- 
ing clerks and Parcel 
c'ciks 


Ticket Collectors 


Pointsmen 


North 'Western Bailwaj’ 

East Indian Bailw ay 
Eastern Bengal Bailwaa 
Great Indian Peninsula Bail- 
wav 

B B XC 1 Bailwaj 
(Broad gauge) 

Bengal Nagpur Bailwaj 
Bohllkliand and Kumaon 
Bailway 

M X S JI Bailwaj 
South Indian Bailwaj 
Assam Bengal Bailw av 


Bs 

a 


Bs 

1 

n 

Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

33 

0 

to 

270 

0 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

19 

0 

to 

27 

0 

28 

0 

to 

300 

0 

28 

0 

to 

125 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

34 

0 

to 

145 

0 

» 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

13 

0 

to 

17 

0 

40 

0 

to 

100 

0 

50 

0 

to 

90 

0 

15 

0 

to 

18 

0 

* 13 

0 

to 

ISO 

0(2) 

55 

0 

to 

190 

0 






50 

0 

to 

250 

0(5) 

30 

0 

to 

120 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

25 

0 

to 

60 

0(2) 

18 

0 

to 

40 

0(6) 

10 

0 

to 

14 

0 

75 

0 

to 

ISO 

0(2) 

25 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

lb 

8 

25 

0 

to 

125 

0(5) 

25 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

32 

0 

to 

120 

0(2) 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

1 12 

0 

to 

16 

0 


* Parcel Clerks only 
(2) Goods Clerks onlj , w ages are regulated according to local market rate 

(а) Goods and Parcels Clerks 

(б) Maximum of the Maximum scale not eiiea 
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1 

Mechanical 

i 

a 1 

Name of Bailiva 

1 Cabinmen ] 

Drivers ! 

Firemen 


/ 

North WesthMj 
East Indiaisula Ear! 
Eastern F 
Great Ini aj (Broad 
■way 

BB (SrEad-aav 
par and Kuniaon 
Benr 

Ko&aihv av 
an llailwaj 
JfnealBailwaj 


Bs a Bs a 

15 0 to 46 0 

65 0 0(1) 

11 0 0 

25 0 to 30 0 

16 0 to 25 0 


Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

31 

0 

to 

220 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

34 

0 

to 

220 

0 

72 

0 

to 

310 

0 

2 

8 

to 

7 

8(3) 

5 

0 

to 

11 

0(4) 

31 

0 

to 

46 

0(6) 

35 

0 

to 

200 

0 

41 

0 

to 

250 

0 

75 

0 

to 

263 

0 

30 

0 

to 

275 

0 


Bs 

a 


Bs 

a 

0 

84 

to 

100 

0 

15 

0 

to 

50 

0 

13 

0 

to 

90 

0 

16 

4 

to 

32 

8 

0 

10 

to 

1 1 

2(3) 

2 

8 

to 

4 

8(4) 

13 

0 

to 

35 

0 

16 

0 

to 

50 

0 

21 

0 

to 

88 

0 

12 

0 

to 

22 

0 

14 

0 

to 

60 

0 


) Indians per dav 
t) Europeans per dav 

, 6) Maxim nm of the maximum scale not gn on 


/ Slatemenl showing scales of pay per Hay of some impoilant sliUed labourers in Worl shops 


Name of Bailway Sjstem 

Fitters 

Slouldcrs 

Welders 


Bs 

a 

P 


Bs 

a 

1 

Bs 

a 

P 


Bs 

a 

P 

Bs 

a 

P 


Bs 

a 

P 

North 'Western Bailway 

0 

8 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Bailwav 

0 

10 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Eastern Bengal Bailway 

0 

10 

0 

>1 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9f 

3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula 






















Bailway* 

50 

0 

0 


86 

0 

O’- 

44 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


89 

0 

0* 

B B A, C I Bailway 

0 

8 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 



5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


2 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Bailwaa 

0 

12 

0 


2 

0 

0! 

1 

0 

0 


2 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Bohillvhand and ICumaon 






















Bailway 

0 

15 

4 


1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



Si <St S 51 Bailw a> 

0 

7 

0 


5 

4 

0 

*0 

11 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Bailwav 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Bailway 

0 

12 

0 

»» 

3 

0 

0 








1 

8 

0 


2 

8 

0 


Name of Bailwaj Sjstem 

^ Turners j 

1 Carpenters 

1 Blacksmiths 


Bs 

a 

P 


Bs 

a 

P 

B.S 

a 

P 


Bs 


P 

Bs 

a 

P 


Bs 

a 

P 

North Western Bailway 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

B-lst Indian Bailway 

0 

10 

0 


2 

I 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

1 

0; 

0 

10 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Eastern Bengal Bailw aj 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

^1 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula Bail 







1 













waj* 

50 

0 

0 

9f 

89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 

91 

09 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

9 9 

93 

0 0* 

B B d, C I Bailw aj'' 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0| 

0 


0 


c, 

11 

0: 

0 

9 

0 


3 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Bailw ay 
Bohilkhand and Kumaon 

1 

0 

0 

99 

2 

14 

o' 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 

14 

o' 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Bailwav 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 

7 

4 



51 d. S 51 Bailw a j 

1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

to 

0 

4 

0 

"aouth Indian Bailway 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Bailway 

0 

12 

0 

99 

2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

99 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 


N S — These rates are exchisne of Oaertime and Piece worl,. profits 
• The scales of paj for the G I P Bailwaj are per mensem 
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The following rit^s nn^ be taken as rcprcscntntuc^ of dulj ^\agcs of norksiiop cniplojecb 
in import int centres 


Centre 


UnskilleJ 


Semi skilled 


Ordinarj skilled 



As 

P 


Vs 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 


As 

P 

Bombay 

11 

0 

to 

16 

0 

17 

0 

to 21 

0 

26 

0 

to 

46 

0 

Lahore 

10 

0 

a 

12 

0 

11 

0 

, IS 

0 

It 

0 

yy 

40 

0 

Lillooah 

9 

0 

ty 

11 

0 

10 

0 

IG 

0 

12 

0 

yy 

10 

0 

Lucknow 

7 

6 

yy 

10 

9 

10 

0 

18 

0 

16 

0 


36 

0 


Besides the usual pay the cmplojccs ot the rulwajs are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc 


Amount sent to villages — In tnc absence 1 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour ' 
force m India, the practice of remitting 
pirt of the wages earned bv workers 111 
industrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be \eiy common But no authorised 
or St itistical Information for a definite period 
ol time Is aaailable as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would In-lp a good dealin estimating the agiarian 
contact of Indian industrial workers In the 
Central I’roMiices and Bei ir 80 per cent of 
liiiraurantsfrom the United Pioainces leiae tlyir 
families behind 111 their \illages to look after 
cultnation These laboiiiers are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 per cent of their 
income home The other immigrants in that 
proMiice from Central India and'^ the Bombaj 
I’rcsidenci arc said to be sending do pei cent of 
'heir earnings to their homes Lstiraatcs of 
amounts ^ciit bv monci orilcr bv the various 
post olhecs in the jute null areas m Bengal arc 
innuallv published in the icixirts of the Indiin 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1028 
conies to Its 1,73, ">7,816 1 2, bilt it docs not 
jmrclv represent the amounts sent bv Jute null 
cmplovces onlv labourers from coal mines m 
Beneal coming from outside the coal fields 
are reported to send or take home tc t'lcir 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent of their earnings 
In the case of the miner m Uie mining fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it is rougliTv estimated tint 
he sinds home all his savings which amount to 
about 8 annas to He ISO per week Itcsults 
of a sjieclal cnquirv made 111 the cose of an 
important cotton mill at Cawiipore in which 
wages arc paid fortnightlv showed tint during 
till pirticiilir period oi two weeks covcrid bv 
the cnqmrv, 3 s per cent of the w i_Cs received 
bv workmen was remitted bv iiioncv orders 
tliroiiUi the office attuhed to tint null In 
the course of its familv budget investigation. 


the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit 
tance of amounts bj workers’ families In 
Bomba V City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but liv e as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants 
in their villages In the case of resident families 
the average montlilv amount remitted comes 
to Its 1-11 1 which constitutes 3 2 per cent 
of the familj income wliicli is Its 52 4 6 
per month In the case of persons living 
smglv m Bomba V City, the average monthly 
remitt-ance comes to Ks 11 7-1 which constitutes 
30 2 per cent of their monthly income The 
labour force 111 Ahmedabad is not immigrant 
to the same e\tent as in Bonibav and there- 
fore remittances to dependants is not an impor- 
tant item m the worker’s budget It appears 
that iiearlv 7 per cent of the working class 
families m Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away trom them The 
average for only those families remitting 
money comes to lls 6 6 9 per month Sholapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there is not of 
the same cosmopolitan character as m Bombav 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget enquiry 
at tint centre oiilv 6 per cent reported that 
tlicv had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages The average of the 
amount remitted bv such families comes to 
Ks 4 12 7 

Deductions — Deductions from wages 011 
iccount 01 lines and for services rendered by 
in cmplovcr to lus workmen 11 , a subject which 
Ins been eng igmg the attention of the Govern- 
ment 01 India simc 1'120 In tint veir, the 
Government 01 India reque-tod all local govoni- 
incnts to make enquiries, m their rc-pective 
adinmibtrvtion-, as to the c\tent to which fines 
and other deductions were being realised b\ 
employers in India from their workpeople 
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Cost of Liotng and Standard of Life 


Hio views of the loeil "ovirmucnts were ilso 
invited on the desl^ablht^ of tnkins nny action, 
legisHtne or othciwise to couiitei inv abuses 
which might be found to pievnil The Labour 
Offiee of the Gov eniineiit of Bombaj conducted 
a very comprehensive onqiiirv into the subject 
lovering all factories, riilw ays, mumoipahtics, 
transport sere ices, comracnial houses, shops, 
hotels, etc, and the results were published in 
the form of a sptcnl repoit As a result of its 
investigations tint Government came to the 
conclusion tint lining was in abuse grave 
enough to require legislation for its control 
and recouuuended accordinplj The subject 
was again tvanimtd in 1028 29 bv the Bombay 
Strike Inquiry Committee (The Fawcett 
Committee) m connexion with the stand- 
ardised luKs put up bj the emplojcrs 
and the demands put up bv the workers during 
the prolonf'cd general stake m the cotton mills 
in Bo nbaj Citv in 1028 The Committee 
recommended tntcr ilia, that deductions from 
wages on account of lines should not exceed 
tvo pn cent ot an operative s earnings during 
a particular pa> period 1 he Mlllow iiers Asso 
cntioii Bombav, \cr opted this recommendation 
and it IS verv notcwoithv that almost all textile 
mills in Bombav which are afldiatcd to the 
Assocution htvt limited then monetary punish 
meuts within this limit ihcie is, however, 
no control on fining in textile mills m Ahincda 
bad In that centre the woik ot ‘cutlooking 
or scrutinising manufactured cloth is often 
entrusted to contractors who often pav a lump 
sum everv jear to the mills for this privilege 
Commissions varjmg from six annas to twelve 
innas m the rupee on all fines inlhited is paid 
bv the null to the contractor The sastem 
IS also closeh linked up with tint ot handing 
over damaged cloth to the worker concerned 
and deducting its value at co-t or wholesale 
price from the workers wages The cutlookor 
also receive commissions on the value of the 
cloth handed over It is estimated tint these 
deductions in the Ahmcdabad cotton mills 
amount to noarlj if not more than fifteen lakhs 
of rupees every vear The matter is a grave 
abuse and a scandal which tails for iiuincdiite 
legislative action Ihe action already t iken 
bj Uic (to\ enunent of Indn. in iniplenienting the 


iccomnicndations of the Boyal Commission on 
Indian labour on the subject have already 
been dealt w ith clsew hero in this section 

The Iloyal Commission on Indian Labour have 
mide several important recommendations in 
connexion with the income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtedness 
In discussing the possible application to India 
of the minimum w ago Convention adopted 
at the 1928 session of the Intel national Labour 
Conference, the Commission are of opinion 
that the convention, “in refeinng to trades in 
which wages are oxceptionallv low, must bo 
regarded as having in view trades in which wages 
are low, not by comparison with western or 
other foreign standards but by comparison 
with thegeneial trend of wages and wage lev elsin 
kindred occupations in the country concerned ” 
If the principle of the minimum vv age is to bo 
applied to Indn, they consider that it would first 
be necessary to create machinery for fixing 
minimum rates of wages in those trades in which 
w ages are low est and w here there is no question 
of collective bargaining The industries 
indicated for a careful study of conditions are 
mica, wool cleaning, shellac, hidi (the in 
digenous cigarette) manufacturing, carpet 
weiving and tanneries and tho'c in which 
there is a strong presumption that the conditions 
warrant detailed investigation Full informa 
tion re wages and conditions should be collected 
and if the surveys indicate ‘Sweating’ the 
tiadcs should bo demarcated and the number 
and the composition of wage Boards should be 
decided In the setting up of wage boards im- 
portant criteria for consideration should be the 
cost of enforcement, and apolicj of gndualness 
should not be lost sight of If the mv estigations 
appear to wairant miniimim wage fixing 
machinery, the neccssarv legislation lor setting 
up such machinery should bo iindortaken 
These recommendations are under the considen 
tion of the xarious Provincial Government® 
and the Government of Bombaj line already 
miuatcd i general vv age census to bo completed 
in about tw o j cars in order to collect all possible 
infoniiation on the subject of wages in all 
tv lies of industrial concerns m tlio Bombaj 
Prcsidenrj 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE, 


The publication ot a cost ot 1 vmg mdov 
with a prewar base foi the vvoiking oHsscs 
in Bombay City was started m the Labom 
Cazelte from September 1921 and the scorn 
and method ot its compilation an 
described in the issues of the labour Gazetu 
for September 1921, September 1923 and -4pri 


1920 The index number is based on what is 
known as the aggiegate expendituie method and 
includes in all 24 items repiesenting food, fjol 
and lighting, clothing and rent The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbeis month by month fiom 
January 1918 
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Bombay working class cost of hung iiulcv numbers by months 
(July 1914=100) 



1923 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 



Iho LaIioui Ofiicc condxictcd in tUo J ear 1026 
an cnqinrv into working class budgets m 
Ahniedabadandtlicicsultsoftlus enquiry hace 
been used in the construction of a cost of In ing 
inde\ for tint centie The Ahmcdabad working 
class cost of In mg iiidcs. number has l^en 
compiled on a post-war base and has been 


published in the Labour GazMo since raiunri 
1930 Items icpresenting food, fuel and 
lighting, clothing, house lent and miscellaneous 
groups ha\e been included m the mde\ The 
follow ing table gn es the indeo. numbers from 
1 August 1927 to Noi ember 1933 — 


AhmeJabad loorking class cost ofhixng index numbers by months 
(Ac erage prices from August 1920 to July 1927=100 ) 
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Cost of Living and Standaid of Life 


A cost of IiMns indev Tiumboi based on the 
results of the enqiiirj into 1 iini!}' biid"ets of 
cotton n dl •Hoikers in feliohinir condneted b> 
tlic Libour Ollitc in 1025 his been published in 


the. M/our Gazelle suite I ebrinn 1031 

Shiltp'r lO'irl mg clai'< caei oj Inmg tivlcr 
numbers bii m'>nlbs (Aitrij^c prices from 
F>-brmry 1927 to laninr} 1028=100) 


Month 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Jlonth 





■ 


J anu ary 


100 

1 104 

70 

72 

73 

Align jt 

95 

102 

89 

1 

73 


70 

I'coruarv 

97 

09 

100 

77 

75 

72 

'■eptember 

95 

1C4 

91 

73 

74 


Jlarth 

93 

1 

OS 

9o 

7 i 

70 

09 

October 

05 

102 

85 

72 

71 

08 

Apiil 

92 

08 

94 

72 

72 

07 

Xoi ember 


104 

82 

71 

75 

08 

May 

94 

100 

9o 

71 

72 

OS 

Dcccml cr 


100 

70 

71 

71 

08 

June 

95 

103 

95 

71 

! 

73 

70 










Meirh 







Jul) 

95 

100 

92 

"1 

74 

70 

Aicrige 

■ 

101 

02 i 

i 

1 

73 

73 i 

1 

09 


Cost of Inina Indexes line dining icccnticar-, been eoiiipilcd foi Xigpiir and Tiibbulporc 
in the Cential ProMnccs (nitli T niiiarj 1027 isbise) uid for four ehssts of industn il Morkers in 
llangoon in Biirnn (with 1931 — 100) The nionthlj figures of the cost of Ihiiig Index minibcrs 
or those six Indexes during the jcir 1933 were is follows — 


Month 

Iiagpur 

Tubbiil 

pore 

Iliirimns 

Dnni 

3 amils, 
Ttlegiis 
and Orij is 

goon 

Hindu 

stains 

CIiitH 
gon\ \ns 

Jamnrj 

58 

5S 

f 02 

03 

01 

91 

February 

59 

57 

02 i 

03 

05 

91 

March 

58 

50 

01 

92 

93 


April 

55 

.2 

91 

02 

1 

02 

88 

Miy 

59 

56 

02 

03 

02 


Tune 

59 

54 

03 

i 

94 , 

02 

91 

lulx 

59 

55 

05 

94 

92 


August 

58 

55 

90 

92 

90 

88 

September 

58 

54 

90 

93 

OO 

89 

Octobtrl 

58 

54 

87 

01 

89 

SO 

A'oi ember 

59 

55 

80 

90 

00 

85 

December 

1 



88 

91 

91 

87 

Aieragc for jear 



91 ' 

1 

92 

02 

SO D 
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Standard of Life — little infornntion is 
aMilaUe regarding the standard of living of the 
working clisses in India The most satisfactorv 
method of obtaining this information is b\ 
means of a fannlv budget enquiry in which 
information is collected regarding the composi- 
tion, income and expenditure of the faniila 
' ■■ ■’ "ancliisions to be drawn from 

tape it IS alwajs necessara 
‘ iries ba' what is known as 
the extensiao method, an attempt being made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect oi the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
cvtensiae farad v budget enquiries because of 
the impraeticabilitj of collecting data bj the 
census method It is essential that the sample 
should be represcntatia e in order to aueld 
reliable results 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
ofXabour Statisticians held at Genei a in October 
1920, the Committee on familj budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to proaidc adequate 
information with regard to actual standards 01 
Ining, enquiries should be conducted gcneralh 
atmtcnals of not more than ten \ears into the 
Income, expenditure and conditions of liaing of 
families rcpresentatix e of large homogeneous 
sections of the population It w as also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the district in w Inch the faraih 
resides the composition of the household, the 
industries and occupations of members of the 
famih , the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
fnmih income and expenditure togetlur with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable It 
was agreed, liowexor, that a less detailed inacsti- 
gation omitting the particulars of the umih 
income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the cnquir\ is to proxide weights for the 
calculation of cost of liaing index numbers 
Fannlx budgets were collected b\ the Labour 
Office for 3,070 working class families in Bonilla 
Cit\ in 1921-22 and the report based on the 


results thereof was published m 1923 A new 
f mills budget cnquirj in Boinbaa Cit\ was 
undertaken b\ the Bombax Labour oflico m 
1032 33 md the results are m the process of 
tabulation It is expected that the reiiort of the 
e.iquirx will be publi'licd during the summer 
of 103-} M tiglits based on the results of this 
enqmrx arc to be used m coiniuling a fresh 
co-t of Iixing index number for Bombax on 
new base period The Labour Office colloctec 
035 budgets of working class families in Abmc 
dabad m 1920 and 1,133 budgets of cotton mil 
workers m Sholapur in 1925 The reports baser 
on the results of these enquiries w ere publishoc 
in 1928 A small fainilj Budget mxcstigatioi 
tor Cotton mill workers in Bombax Citx x\as alsr 
I onducted bx the Labour Office In 1930 bu 
the results of tins mxcatigation liaxe not beei 
published so far 

In the United Prox races a number of biidgcti 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object 0 
compiling a cost of lixing index number Bu’ 
the results of the enquirx w ere not found to be 
satisfactorx and the province has not been 
compiling ani cost 01 hx ing index number 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Uangoon, 
whicli was established bx the Goxernment oi 
Burma m 1920, Ins made an cxtcnsixe enquirx 
into the Standard and cost of hxing of the 
working tlassos m Rangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets was published in 1928 
The results of tlus enquirx Inxe been separate! x 
anahsed for Burmese, Tcliigu, Tamil, Unxa, 
Hindustani, and Chittagoniau workers Sepa- 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of w orkers hax 0 also been published at 
the end of the report 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families in Xagpurand 507 budgets 
for xvorking class families at Jubbulpore xvere 
collected between September 1020 and Jamiarx 
1927 for compiling cO't of hxing index numbers 
loi these two centres The figures for the 
Vagpur, Tnbbiilpore and Rangoon Indexes 
for' the xcar 1933 haxo been gix'cn m the 
aboxe table 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The historx of trade unionism in India is a for the clerical c1is=d3 cmploxcd m the Bombax 
historv of recent X ears It was not until 1918 Post Offices, a Union of x\ irpers in the Vlimeda- 
tbat labour had begun defimtelx to organi'C bad cotton mills formed in 1917, the Clerks 
itself Prex ions to that X oar xerx little effort > Union, Bomliax, established m April 1918 in 
appears to haxe been made to establish organi order to organise tlie xarious clashes ot clerical 
•atlons of labour The earliest association of 1 ibonr cmploxeJ in eorainercnl and otlier 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Soclctx offices in Bombax citx , and the Jlidras I alxmr 
of I! allwax Serxants of IndTi and Bnrmah ; Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
which liad been registered under the Indian the three miles m the citx of Alidra'-, were the 
Uiinpanies Act and its mam actixitics were in 1 mam labour orginisitioiis m existence at the 
connexion with the prox ision 01 xanous benefits end of the j car 1918 In addition, there existed 
to Its members such as Legal Hcience Sickne-s certain benexolent social institutions sucli as the 
Insurance Lite Assurance, etc Alter the ICamgxr llitwardhak Sabha and the ‘Social 
Indian Iradc Unions Act 192G, came into force Serx ice I eague xxho'o actixitie' xxere directed 
UiiH AsS)cntioa registered midcr it as a Trade tow irds the-licttcrment of the condition of the 
,9lon with the new name of the Xational Union ^ xxorning clashes But these Societies were not 
ot i,aih\axmen of India and Burniah The composed of workers thcmselxes 
1 Jiiibaj Postal Union, founded m 1907, mamix ‘ 
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The year 191S ma> he saifl to he a landmarlt in 
tile history of the Indian Trade Union mo\ ement, 
for from that vear onwards there has been a more 
or less steady Rrowtli of trade unions despite tlic 
inea itable llnctnations in tlieir prosperitj TIic 
economic circumstances of tlic time must he 
icgarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establisiimcnt of trade unionism in India 
In the tvo years folloning 1918, the epidemic of 
industrial strife assumed serious proportions and 
reached a clinia\ ton ards tlic close of the a car 
1920 Tlie numlicr of labour unions also increased 
a ery rapidly and unions n ci e formed of u orkcrs 
in all possible industries and occupations Most 
of these Unions yore, hoycccr, merely Strike 
Committees brought into e\istcnce cither before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engmeei or to conduct them '1 licse CommittccB 
Mere either dissolred as soon as their purpose 
yas served or remained dormant until another 
sti ikc in the trade broke out Most of tiic re 
inaining Unions foimed diuing the period 
101 s 20 were unstable and ncarlj 76 per cent 
of them died an early death in the follow mg j car 
I here y as a definite check to the progress of 
the trade union mov ement in India during the 
no\t two or three jears But although indivi 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the movement itself showed signs of 
some permanence and vitality 

Perhaps the most important factor wliicli 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 
which thev really wore was the doflnitclv hostile 
attitude of the cmploj ers to all combinations of 
their employees It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which Ind 
registered under the Act, that a change m tlie 
angle of yision was noticeable 

Nature of leadership — The Indian Trade 
Union moyement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely bj politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and has 
eyen now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance In consequence, 
trade unions in India hav e been led b> middle 
class men, especially professional lawyers and 
others, who haye not perhaps in all cases made a 
distinction between economic and political 
considerations In the words of Mr A E. 
Burnett Hurst," social workers did not take tlic 
initiatiye but "allowed the law yer politician 
cl iss to capture and control these bodies ’ 
Manj of the so called leaders of Indian Uabour 
who were drivvn from the law yer politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and crediihtv 
of the labour force for their own material 
no vantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
wolf ire of the labourers There were, however, 
several notable exceptions Leaders like Mr 
N M Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lai, the Hey C I 
And'iws, Mr M K Gandhi, Mr V V Gin, 
Mr B Shiva Rao, Mr R R Bakhalc, MIC, 
Ml Sved Miinawar, MIiO, and Miss Anasuya 
S irablul endeavoured to create Unions for the 
ben lit of the workers and for the gtneial 


improvcmint in thn ronditions of life and work 
of tho labouring (lasses Dining the list few 
vears, however, the piiiulples of communism 
liave been disseminated amongst the masses of 
India bv thn moinbers of the B orkcrs and 
Peasants P irtv which is an igentin India of tho 
Communist Intern itional 'Jho Communists 
took advantage of tim economic unrest prcvaluit 
in the coiintrv carlv in tho v ear 1 328 amt usurped 
tlic Icadcrsliip of the working classes witiiiii a 
siiort period of time and vicrc able to assume 
control over the executives of tlie principal 
textile and rally av unions in Boraba>,Madris 
and Bengal The> captivated tlie minds 
of the w orkcrs bv painting the existing conditions 
as bl ick as possible and contrasting tliem wllli a 
supreme st itc of wealth ind hajipincss whicli is 
promised under tlic regime of a dictatorship 
of a workers jirolctaiiit 'I lie discontentment 
amongst the workers over conditions of work 
was aggravated bv tlie incessant preachings 
of rev oliitionar j doctrines Tlic crcdulitv of the 
Indian labourer lias been of great advantage to 
tlicse emissaries of revolution in creating in him 
a cliss hatred against the cmplojers and also 
in instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established b> law in the countT> 
These agitators, occup>ing positions of v.antage, 
instigated scv oral disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their Ignorant and liaplcss dupes 
But (luring the vears 1929 nnd 10*50 tlie workers 
began to lose their faith cv en m these Communist 
leaders after the failure of the prolonged general 
strike of the jear 1029 in the mnjoritv of cotton 
mills 111 Boinbaj Citj Ihc sanitv nnd sobnetv 
of modcrite leadership have no great attraction 
for the large majoritv of the lihourei-s 'Ihc 
moderate leaders have, liowever, licen fighting 
their batllcs for leadership with the extremist 
revolutionaries, and were for a time successful 
m keeping the litter under control At the 
moment of writing, it has bccoim impossible 
for the moderates and the ivowcd Communists 
to^work shoulder to shoulder in the labour 
movement, and a split has occurred between 
the two, the Unions standing for constitutional 
progress rallv mg under the b inner of the Moder 
ates whilst those in favour of Communist prm 
C'plcs have accepted the leadership of the Red 
Flag Organis itions 

Progress of Trade Unions since 1918 — 
The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
jears following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence verj soon after 
they were started The more stable Unions w ere 
of clerks, rally aj workers, postal emplovees, 
seamen and textile workers in Ahmedabad 
riie peculiar feature of the trade union 
movement in India is that it did not in the 
early stages of it^’progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement B'hereas in other countries, tlie 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former hav e come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently 
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'Jhe follo^Mng figures illustrate t!ie jirogress of the Tiade Union Movement in the Bombaj 
Brehclencj — 

i 


Year 

No of 
Unions 

No of 
Mcmbeis 

Year 

No of 
Unions 

No of 
Menibei' 

1 

192^1 

22 

51,472 

1028 

94 ' 

198,072 

19231 

19 

48,037 

1929 

99 , 

196,748 

1924 \ 

38 

52,227 

1930 

93 1 

128 303 

1925 \ 

38 

49,318 

1031 

97 

115,057 

1920 \ 

56 

74,875 

1032 

100 

111,528 

1927 \ 

[ 

87,340 

1 

19i3 

105 

ll„,409 


The distribution of the membership os at 1st September 1933bv classes of industries was 
as f olloM s ~ 


\ 

Cbss of Industry 

\ 

No of 
Unions 

Membership 

Percentage of 
mcmbeiship to 
total 

Textiles \ 

1 

17 

1 

40,116 

1 

34 74 

Railw a j s (including railvv av w orkshops) 

^ ' I 

Se'imen ^ 

8 

21 ,909 

18 07 

3 

29,138 

25 24 

Posts and Telegraphs 

34 

8,136 1 

7 05 

Municipal ' 

C 

2,405 

2 18 

Miscellaneous t 

37 

13,675 

n 84 

Total 

105 

115,469 

100 00 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unions and a 
fourth nhioh is a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of tevtile iiorkers 
in Ahinedabad (For the constitution, member- 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations, reference may be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette) The Central 
Labour Board and the Bombav Trades Coiiijnl 
iihich had been included in the list of 
Federations in the Bombay Presidency are non 
defunct 


The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial 'abour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among both emplojeis and 
employed is up to the present little There is, 
hoveaer, a vague striMng among the employed 
towards co operation and combination especially 
lor the purpose of demanding better remunera 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
emplojers No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in tlie Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occuried as a 
result of the normal antajyDnism between 
cmplojcrs and emplojed ihe only large 
cmplov ers of labour in the Punjab are the N -W 
Railwav Administration, and four out of the 19 
registered Unions are of the emplovees of the 
V irious departments of the N -W llailwaj and 
coier, m all, about 13,C00 members 

In the United Provirces, the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to Its indubtrial importance Theie arc in all 


Councils •which, under the Executive, are res- 
ponsible for CO ordinating the work in the 
aboutlO Unions, all of recent growth Some of 
the Associations formed duiing the genoial up 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non Co operation have since died or 
become moribund Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total Oiganisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent of the labour is organised There has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future 

The Central Provinces and Birar have 
seven registered trade unions The class“s of 
workers who have been embraced by the Trade 
movement in tins part of Indian are (1) Textile 
workers, (2) Press emplojees, (3) Scavengers, 
(4) Motor drivers, (5) Railwaj workers, (6) 
Postal emplojees and (7) Clerks Tiade 
unionism is stated to be jmt in its infancy in 
this Province and the Labour Unions appear 
to have done little to improve the conditions 
under which their members work 

The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setback in 1921-22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike m the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills During the j ear 1922 23 most of the 
Unions were dormant indtlie only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M and 
S M Riilwav Workshop Emplovees’ Union, 
Perambur ihe *rade union activities were 
revived in 1923 24 and the following Unions 
bcc,vnie once more active — (1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madris Tram vv av men s 
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linion, (3) The CorpoT'\tion ‘=ca\cncpr'. Tjmon,l countn \t fbo h=f Tnmnl ron\cntion IkM 

(4) The S I P'iilwi% EmpIo\ct- Lnion 'indjm I clmnrv 1053 end einm et e spc'-nl fon 

(5) The Coimhetore Labour Lnion Tiie Madras ecntmn luld in JToatinbcr 1035 fh'' i edrracion 

Harbour Port Trust Morkmcn' Lnion ■narjdrao.td '-j>erpi iftention to tb( qiiP'tioi of 
re\ned m 1925 2G ^cct on oi fli^ worVincn rpiiist .tpnitnt nf rttriiKlud =t ifT ■na'_e-CHt=, 
of the Buckingham and Carnatir inil'-orcani=cd a tlic proro cd itutor\ P ul. a\ Board etc 
separate Lnionin 1025 2G called the P,uc! ingham •!■{,£. j^a„onal Union of Railviajincn of India, 
and Carnatic Milb Pmploa.cs Lnion as a i _j I„= j „l„n m 15 -tarted 

rnual to the Madras Laliour Liiinn Mhich IS ^ \nialeainatf d ‘'Ocict\ 01 Baihi.a '-cr- 

old organisat on in the same indu-tra The U ^,„j 3 ,,n„a ,\hn h ( aiic into 

Cordite Factor\ Lal«ur L ninn, \nn mk idii= | p , i .pqnd fo tlm Griat Indiui Pen 

came into prominence dvrins 1^2(1 27 Lnion= Kiilv\a\ Guirds -trde in 1S07 .t aias it 

were nc^h fo-npd for the faiii'o\cc- 01 the , rf_i tend under the Indiin f mipanif^ 

Public Berks Department uort-liop' and tin | iji,t ^f(er the Jndi in d radf La'ons \tt 

Goaernment Central P'c- .Iidr-s nhih ^ ,„p ,ato hnn^ it altend its nanif, redrafted 
tlie P occ^'in Prf^s FnipkiMCs ^ ^ ' jf*; f on^titution ind rfp.i-tfrMl n m^lc Lnion 

Ind remained domi'int ' 3S r»-%nc( j It In*' i ini' nbor Inp of iliout 2 TOO It pro kIcs 

labourers ^ orkinc in (Oiton tnnTiin" ird ludiih^'rs \Tnoii** \ 0 junt'm nnd other 

preS'ine iictoras in liruppur Coimbatore 1 1 cueh as death uremp’oaTnent 

Bistri-t, started a I n.i n for their benefit md life in-unnce benrtit' It i- t le onla trade 
aiost OI the Lnions include u m tbei' programme union in l.omlaa iihuh maint un^ a political 
a demand for separate repri ...nt ation for 1 '■1 oiir f„u,i 
in the Li-gL-latuc Conned The Oil Borker= i 

Lnion and ce'tiin other Lnion; came into ■ The All-India and Bnrmah Covenanted 
promnsnceonh a hen these u is an impcndint i Non-Gaictted Raihraj Ser\ices Association — 
labonr dispute There a ere nineteen rezi-tercd ' q 1 , 1 = -Vs'oeiation, avho-c mcmlcrchip !> 
Tralc Lnlors in the Madras Pre;\dtnc\ it the limited to coimiantcd 1 iirepcaTH employed 
end ol "March lo"! .as fore men in raihvaa ai(>rk=hrps In India, avas 

Rajlaaajs —Lai our Unions are or hate been ' started in October l'i2G aa ith tl c object of 'ccur 
operation on ton of the Class I mlaaias on ‘mg tor it; member the bmefits oi the I ce 
some ot which as mans as three or more operate 1 Coniini"ion « rccomm‘'n lations L snhnilUcd 
at the same time Most of them irc registered > a mcniona! to the 3 ice-oa on thi- que-tlon in 
trade unions and the majorua h-'to secured 'Votember PUG It lias a in mber-hip of about 
some measure of recognition irom ilie re~pci tiac 300 cmploaces scattered 11 oaer India and 
radwaa administrations Mans rulaaaa trade, it on-inalh had its iirad Office in Bombav 
unions came into eaii'tcncc dunn. the neriod'The As,ociition rt-i'iercd aaifh the I’''4l'trir 
1918 1921 hut sea oral of them an re short Used 
ThosC unions aahich haac manaeed to suraiie 
are actiacla lookms aftc the intirc t« 
of their merahe-5 and sho a sicns 01 imjiroacd 
organisation and useiulnc ' e-pci nlla in tho-e 
aafiere union committees are not dominated ha 
communists A noteaaortha nature is that 


of Tredc liiinrs P.om1 aa Pre-idcnca , in Afa'ch 
192®, but transferred its Read Ollieo to Punjab 
in 1929 and asain to Ma Ira- during the acir 
1932 ;3 

The All-Ind a Trade Union Congress — 
Tills organisation aaas inauguri'cd in 1920 


'uS-”.’," roriS'=x,'K,5r,'"5 v"-;-" KK'rz'n.";; 

unions to look for office bearer, and Ic idcr, i tni then remMi.nl mroUnre ..nd 

irom amongst members who are atfiialla cn 


liflia aaliich till then rcni''incd meoliate and 
aacre unable to take eoncertcil action and 
(2) to recomnicnd aao'-kers delegates to the 
International labour Conferences Mlicn the 
Goa eminent of India bad to select a Labour 


gaged in railwaa work There can be no doubt 
that avitbin the last lew a ears the appointinciit 
or establishment and tniploaTiicnt ofhtcrs and 

special attention to avelfare of railwaa i -u , 

labour have been due largela to trade union M ashmgton Con 

propa'.anda « n ui, union jgio there was no rcprcsontatiae 

^ aii't j t t. » body of labour in India to be consulted and 

0 w Yu "ssociation —The folloanng thca therefore appointed 2.rr X M Josbi as 


IS a list of such All-India Federations 01 Trade 
Lnions or All India associations of worker, for 
avliieh some miormation is aa ailable 
The AB India 


Though 

Indian 


not 

Tnde 


Railwaymen s 


the M orkers Delegate In order tliereiorc 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
haacaaoicein the selection 01 the delegates 
Federation — 1 to the International Labour Coniercnces, the 


a registered boda under the j Vll India Trade Lnion CongrC's aa as organised 
Lnions Act this Fcdera and the first session of the Congre s w"s held in 
tion has been takmg an actiae part m collcctiac I Bombav on the 31st October 1920 Fight 
1 iTgaming anth radaiaa authorities Haa iiig i hundred delegates from different parts of India 
nnuitcai to it about twelae unions 01 men I avere present and sixta Unions aacre affiliated 
a orkmg on aU hut two of Cla'~ 1 railai aa s j and 42 others dsprcssed their sa-mpatha- with 

the Congress It became a central organisation 


ad aaitli a inemberMup 01 nearla 1 00 000 
1 n"s been able to exercise considerable iiifluenec 
aii‘h the Eailaiaa Board and arrangements 
liaae been made for lialf-aea^v coniercnces 
with the Board lor the discussion 01 matters 
affecting wages and conditions 01 seraice of 
rulaaaa cmploaees as a aahole The federation 
IS takmg continuous mterest in bringing railwaa 
eniploaees closer together and securing greater 
unity in the trade i n.on moaement in the 


of the trade union moa ement in India but irom 
ihe beginning it had a strong political colour 
Its presidents and secretaries haae all been 
politicians frst and labour leaders next, 
aaitli the exception 01 a lew persons like 
3Ir A’ M Joslii The Congress appointed 
itseh a pemianent boda to meet once a year 
It has a definite constitution an elected 
Execiitiac to carrv on its work, and Provincial 
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rtepcctn e I)ro^ Jnces llic iinin nl>jLi t ol tin 
Congress is ‘ to co ordmitc the nctiMtits ol ill 
thc'Ubour orgiiiisitions in nil the pioimccs 
m Innin nnd gene-nlh to further the interests 
of Indinn Inbonr in inntters (coiioiiiK, soeinl 
and joliticnl It inii nWo 00 operite 
and fejemte iMth orgnni'ntions 01 Inbonr 
haling isimihr objects in in\ jnrt 01 the 
■world ” 

The Unecutnc Council of the Congress con- 
sists of 1 Chnirninn, the ^ ice Chnirinnn or 
\ice Cliniraien, the Trensnrer, the Gtricnl 
Secretnri or General Secretaries, the Seirctnri 
or Seerctanes nnd the Absistnnt becrctnr\ or 
Assishint Secret me- ns c\ ollicio nitnibcrs and 
not more than ten ndditional incinbers melnd- 
ing the cv-Prcsidents of the All India Iride 
Iinioii Congre-s, elected at the annnnl session 
ot the Congress and the rcprcsentatucs elcetcd 
b\ the afldiatcd unions on the following 
basis — 

1 Kcprcsentntiac for unions with a member 

ship upto 1,000, 

2 Ileprcscntntiics lor unions with a nicnibcr 

ship between 1,000 and J,000 

3 Representatnes for unions with a member 

ship between 1,000 and 3,000 

4 Itoprcscntatncs 'or unions with a member 

slup aboa 0 j 000 

The indiMdual Cnions ntTilinted to the Con 
gross arc conceded full iiitonouiv with regird 
to the manngcnicnl of their o\\ 1 ilTairs accord 
ing to their rules 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
111 1921 at Jliaria under the I’n-'ldcntsliip of 
Hr Joseph Baptist i llic third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with llr C B Das ns 
President Ihe fourth SC'sion held it Cilciitt i 
in 1924 was also presided o\er b\ Hr C K Da^ 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Scs"uon 
some dealt with the recrintniciit of Seimcn and 
theireligibihtj forseriiring compensation under 
the 'Workmens Cr npeusation Act Ihe fifth 
Session was held in Bombac in 192 1 with Jlr 
Dhundiraj It Thcngdi of Aagpur In the chair 
Mr V V Giri of Berhampiir w as the President 
of thcsi\th Session held in Madras in 1920 Delhi 
was the centre where 'he scaenth Conference of 
the Congress w ns held in 1927 and the President 
wasRaiSaheb Cliandrika Prasad Dew an Cha 
man Ball, ji L A , was the Pres dent of the Cawn 
poie Session of the Congress held in 1927 'ihe 
niiitli Session was held 111 1928 at Tliaria with 
Mr M Baud in the chair It is significant 
that at tins Conicrcnce Pandit Jiwalmrlal 
Xehru raoaed a resolution proccsting against 
imperialism •* 

The tenth assemblv of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Kagpur m 1929 under the 
piesidcntship of Pandit Jawaharlal Iseliru will 
remain as the most important land in irk in the 
historv of organised labour in India It marked 
the culmination of a long period of raischieaous 
nctiMtv inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a split between the genuine trade union 


If idci^hip on the one hand and the \ot iries 
of toinmunisin on the other The fundamental 
is-,uc upon which the split in the Trade 
Lnioii moaement occurred was whether the 
libour movement in India shall he mspiied nnd 
condiKtcd for the bcttcrnient of the industrial 
workers or whether it shall he utilised ns a 
meins to promote and bring about revolution 
i in the coiintr} The proceedings at the Session 
' made it impossihle for the rival forces to carrj 
I on an 5 longer under a coininou oiganisation 
1 The reasons contributing to the nltimatc split 
I wcic as follows — I’lio Boinbav Girni ICanig.ir 
! Lnlon and the G 1 P Iliilwivvnien s Union 
' applied for alliliation, the former vv ith a mcnihor- 
ship figure of '>4 009 nnd the latter 4'),000 The 
Bombiv Girni Kanigar Union could jiroduce 
no audited documents as required However 
It w is admitted a member on the basis of a 
incnibeisbip of 40 000 The G I P Iliilwav- 
mcii s Union w as alliliated on a strength of 30,000 
inemhcrs This meant that a laigc part of the 
voting power vvas vested in the rcnrcscntatives 
of llic^c two Unions which were ot coinmnnist 
persuasion The Lvcciitivo of the Congress 
was al'O c-iptiircd bv the revolutionaries, and 
rosolulionsior the bovcottof the Boval Coinniis- 
sioii on Indi in Labour, "lliliation of tlic Congress 
i to the f caguc leamst Impcnalisni, the appoint- 
' nicnt 01 the Workers’ Welfare league, a Coin- 
I iniinUt organuituin in Lngland as Vgents of 
1 the Congress for Great Britain nnd thc'bovcott 
I of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both bv the 1 xeciitUo 
Conuiuttec mil the open session of the Congress 
llic moderate leaders of libour, including 
Mcssrs X M Toslii, A V Gin, B Sliiva Itao 
It B Baklialo nnd Dew an Clinman Ball 
seceded from the Congress and set u]i a 
scparifc fcdcrition under the name of the ‘ lll- 
India Trades Union 1 cdcration ’ in order to 
coordinate the activities ot non tommimist 
Iradc Unions in India Bndcavoiits made to 
draw the sceeders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
aiiv success The Labour Unions m Ahmedabut 
which draw their liispnation mainly from 
Mr If K Gandhi and arc the lust organised and 
most successful trade unions in Indii have not 
during the liftccn veais of the Trade Union 
niovementin India shown anv desire to become 
alUllalcd to the Congress 

The eleventh Session of the Trvdc Union 
Congress, lield in Cilciitta m Tulv 1931, led to 
inrtiicr disintegration in the ranks of labour 
ind once agiiu the Conunumsti trom Bombay 
were resjioiisiblc 'Ihe Girni JCamgar Union 
hid split into two parts, both bitterly opposed 
tocach other One led bv Mr SV Dcshpindc, 
General Sceretarv of thclrafie Union Congress 
ind the other bv Mr G II Ivandalkar, 
President of the G K. U and a Vice President 
ot the Gongicss ind both groups claimed to be 
the Girni Buingar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congress The President, ^fr 
S C Bose, a Congruss politician, decided in 
favour of Mr Jeandalkar whereupon Mr Desh- 
pande and the representatives of a few other 
unions broke away from the Congress with the 
icsult that this orginisation which should 
guide and control the Trade Union movement 
in India is a useless and cllctc body with 110 
inllueuce and a trilling membership 
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'Jlio twelfth Sc‘'bion of tlu Coii”iibs w is held 
it ilidns on 10th md 11th 'jciitenihLr 
under the presidentship of Mi I X Miti i 
The rcpoifc of the Goner il &c(rotir\ st ited tint 
tivchenew Unions from Sridris iililmted them, 
sehes to the Congress mid tint tin menihcrship 
of the Congress eoecred Unions with more thin 
a likh of oigmiiscd workers J he Confcrciuc 
ndopted resolutions dimnndiiig the immednte 
mid unconditioinl releisc of nil the pohtieil 
prisoners including the Memit undertriils 
condemning lenders like Messr-. 1 imindns 
M Mehta, A A Gin mid X M toshi for post 
ponmg a general strike on railw ns ind adoiitmg 
the platform of uniti forinulitid hi the Boinbij 
Girni Kamgir Union wliii h included eliss stnig 
gle as one ol its main jilanks 

The thiilceiith St ssnm optned it Ciwnpore 
on 23id Ueeemhtr l‘)3i Ml (t I Kindilkar 
of the Bombai Giriii k img ir tnion iiri-'idcd 
The jircsident declircd tint the J i ide Giiion 
Congress would partui|iitc in the )mhti(al 
moiimentonli on t ondition th it kti industries 
like llmlwais mid Uiiiks were nitionahscel \nd 
their control trinsfcrrcd to eoiiiit ils of workers 
llierc was a free fight hetween the lotaries of the 
Indian Kationil Congress whieh is a jiureli 
political bodj, and libour Iciclcrs and a pande 
inoniuin resulted boicril icsolutioiis were 
passed at this session one of which authorised 
the Bombay Girni Kamgir Union to take 
steps to organise an All Inelia J cxtilc AA'orkcrs 
Conference in Bombai to consider the question 
of wage cuts in the textile industij and concert 
measures to defend the cause of the workers 
Pandit Harilnrnath Shastri of Ciwnpore was 
elected President for 1934 

The National Trades Union Federation — 
The Indian Tradoi Union rederation which 
was foiniod m 1929 be moderate Icidcrs of 
labour like Mr X M loslii ind others aftei the 
split 111 the Xagpiir session of the All India trade 
Union Congress, held its first annual session at 
Xladras on Jul\ It) and 17, 1032 with Mr A' \ 
Gill as President iho Pederation claimed the 
allegiance of 40 unions m aarioiis parts of the 
couiitn including Xatne States ind a total 
membership of 78,000 The Confereneo adopted 
the pronsional constitution of the ledention 
framed bv the Committee of management and 
ilso considered the question of trade union 
iinitj 


Almost from the tune of the unfortunate 
split which occuired at Xagpur m 1920, the 
neiessiti of bringing about trade union unitj 
has been felt m almost eien quarter Efforts 
bar c been mide since 1930 to bring the different 
groups together informalU mid to tr\ to find 
i leasonable b isis ot agreement Sonic Bonibaa 
unions formed a plitforni of unite the main 
pi inks ot which wore (1) that the Iride Union 
IS mi oigaii of class struggle imohmg purely 
direct action (2) that the Trade Union Congress 
should not be affiliated to the International 
Pcdcrition of Trade Unions, Amsterdam, and 
(f) that delegates should not be sent to the 
International Labour tonferonces In these 
efforts the riilwaj unions which hid lem lined 
aloof from the tw o ni il ii itional oiganis itions 
took icn great lutciest lud the All Iiidii 


Biilw nniciTs I'cdcrition coincncd in Bonibij 
i represent iticc conference m Afij 1<)I1 when i 
committee was qipointcd for the pnrpoiC of 
ronsidermg ind reporting iifioii the best methods 
of bringing ibont unit> m the ranks of Indian 
liboiir The plitfomi of unite referred 'o was 
particiilaih c\ imincel In this eoinmittce whose 
suggestions for inienelincnts w ere not approicel 
In the extremist libour leaders beloigmg to 
the AllIndii Triilo Union Congress The 
Alllndii Traelc Union I ederation it its first 
session held in Jlielris howcicr wcleonicd the 
efforts mule b\ the Truh Union Unite Coii- 
fircnec held under the anspicis of th. All India 
ItailuaMiien s rcdcntion and aiitiioriscd its 
working (Oiiimitfie to eo opernte with other 
unions 111 fieihtiting the lei oncihiition ot 
clitlcrmg pciuits of x icw A special session of the 
Allliidii Triilcs Union I'ldcratioii was held 
it taleiitta in April 19 i I for the purpose of 
(oiibidcrmg the question ot Trade Union unity 
imoiigst other subjects mil a resolution was 
jiisscd authorising the Geiici il Council to 
negotiate with Mic Provisional Committee of the 
Xitioiiil rcdcntion of labour (i new luitioiial 
trade union organibation formed b\ certain 
leaders of labour) on the question of trade 
union uiiitv with a view to bring iboiit mnnlga 
mitioii between the two organisitions on a fur 
ind equitable bisis As n result of these 
iicgoti itions the Nation il Trades Union 1 eder i- 
tion came into existence on nnd from 10th May 
1933 m pi ice of the Allindii Trades Union 
rcdcntion mid the Xitionil 1 ederation of 
Labour 

The mam objcits of this l‘'cderation are (n) 
to cst ibhbh a socialist St ito in Iiuh i, (i») to 
“oeiihso and nation ihse the me ms of pro 
duetion, distribution and cxchingc is fir as 
possible, (c) to mnehoratc the ei ononiii ind social 
eonditions of the working clisscs md (d) to 
siipjiort and netiveh iiartieiinte m the struggle 
for Inciiis jiohtical freedom from tin ))onit ot 
Hjw of the working classes b\ ill legitinnte, 
peaceful and demoeritie met hods sueh as Icgis 
lation, iicgoti ition, propigand i, etc, mid, in 
the list resort, bv strikes md similar other 
methodb Lich illihatcd union Ins to pay 
to the Pedci ition in annnal fee of Its 20 for 
2,000 members md below, Bs 10 for every 
additioinl 1,000 mcinbcrs or less upto 10,000 
iiid Bs 5 for every additional 1,000 members 
or less abov e 10,000 

The first session of the Xatioiml Tridcs Union 
rederation w as hold in Bonibav on the 24th to 
2bth Dec 1933 w ith Mr Mriiial Kanti Bose, the 
Picsidcnt of the Pederation, m the chair T lie 
number of unions aflilnted to the Pederation 
was reported at 50 and the totil membcrbhip 
of mdividuil members it 1,37 000 It was 
lesolved to organise in All India Textile Labour 
Pcdcrition to besist the eniplovors atticks 
on the workers in the textile mdustrv, and to 
piovisionalh affiliate the X itional liades Union 
Pederation with the International Pedci ition 
of Trade Unions for a period ol two vears m the 
fust instance 

There was a siiht m the Pederition at its 
first session held in Bombiv The rcpicscnta- 
titives ot several Bcngil Unions walked out of 
the conferenee on the 20th Deeciiiber 1933 m 
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con'ofiucnoc of dilfcrciK c=i of opinion between 
them md JIi 5t Joblu ind held i mceliiiK 
on the bime day under the picsidcnoe of 
Air Abdul Ghnni and resoh ed to form in All- 
India federation of labour with the name ind 
Btjle of the All-Indta Traders Union J cdf ration 
with luadquarters at Calcutta Mr Diud, 
M \ , Bir at-Law, was elected President 
It was proposed to drift a constitution and 
lilaec it for adoption before the next ses'^ion 
to be cone cned at an early date bix unions, 
all situated in Bengal, with a total incinbcrbhip 
of 15,000 promised alliliation to the new bode 

Tlicre are, in addition, the following All India 
Associitioiis in existence — 

(1) 'J he AU-India Postal and K Jl S As-o 
ciation, (2) 'Jhe All India Postmen’s and Loeecr 
Grade Staff Union, (3) The All India lilcgnph 
Union, (4) The All India Post ind ielcgiaph 
Vdininistratiec Olhees Staff Association, (5) 
'1 ho All-India Goe eminent Einplojees Pcdcra 
tion, (()) The All India Currency Association, (7) 
The Central Body Military Accounts Vssociation 
and (8) 'ilic national Pedcration of Tc'tilc 
L ibour 111 India 


Trade Union Legislation 

In 1920 a Company oevning a mill whose 
workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the locil labour union eeliich was 
conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain tliem from inducing the plauitid s 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing lor 
damages for tlieir actions m this respect The 
Madras High Court to w Iiom the suit w as referred 
gave their decision granting on interim injunction 
rostr lining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs’ cmplosecs to continue the strike 
llic ease was cscntuallv withdriwn but the 
proceedings suggested tint, in the absence of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union actiMtv 
was attended bj considerable peril As a lesult 
of a resolution moved bv Mr N M Toshi and 
iccepted bj the LeglsI iti\ c Assembly in JIarch 
1U21, Government were committed to take steps 
IS soon as practicable to introduce such legisla- 
tion as might bcneccssarv for the registration and 
protection of 'Trade Unions The Government 
of liidi i, accordingly, formulated cert ihi tenta- 
tlve proposals and circulated them for eliciting 
public opinion The opinions expressed were by 
no means uiunimoiis, — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, wlidesome others 
realised that Icgisl ition w as ncecss irj but at the 
same tune considered Tride Unions as a 
pernicious and d ingcrous growth wliuli should 
111 ngidlv controlled, ind others igaiii urged that 
Milhcient proteciion should be gr lilted to them 
In August 102-1, the Govirnniciit of Indii 
lireiilirised a drift Bill for opinion 'Iho Bill | 
lonfcrrcd certain privileges oi>!v on registered! 
Irule Unions iiid left the question of rcgistra 
tion at the option oi 'irule Unions themselves 
I'rov hioii was lUo made to ensure f h it tlic funds 
of i n glstcrcd Tride Union ire not expendeel on 
I iiisos III wliich the bulk of tlie members have 
little Inteiest a rt giil ir uidit of the funds was 
propovcq to be made eomjnilsorv ind t lie manner 
m which the exceiitivc sliould tc composed was 
itso provided for 
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A number of amendments were made bv flic 
Select Committee iiid in the legislitivo 
Asscinblv A clause permitting registered 
'Tride Unions to maintain funds for political 
purjioses was added Tlic provision was on the 
model of tlic British Law on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
habihtv to subscribe wcr. not to be compelled 
to contribute to the Political Blind nor did 
f iilure to contribute mv oh c my disability or dis- 
advantigc except in so far as the control and 
managementof the Political I und w as concerned 
Ihc Bill was passed on the 8th Pebruarj and 
recciv cd the assent of the Gov ernor-Gencr il on 
the 23th Slarch 1926 Tlie Indian Tra Ic 
1 nions Act came into elicct from the 1st 
June 1927 


Mr N M Joshi introduced in the Lcislative 
Asscmblj on the 9th Pebruarj , 192b, a Bill to 
imciid Section 43 of the Indian Penal Code in 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian 'Tride 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that no 
officer or member of a registered 'Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, In 
respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purposes of furthering any such 
object of the Trade Union as is specified 
111 Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit in offence The Asseniblv, 
however, threw out the Bill 


A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Asscmblv on the 4th September 1928 with a 
V lew to amending Section 11 of the Indi in Tr ido 
Unions Act, 1926 It was pointed out in tlie 
Statement of Objects and Iteisons that the 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namely (1) It did not indicate 
clearly w hctlier the first appeal lay to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the 
Itcgistrar s olficc is situ ited oi to the judge 
appointed fo* the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situ ifed The 
imcndment w as intended to make it clear that the 
latter is tlic competent court , (2) It did not 
indicate clearlv what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
llangooii Tlie amendment w as designed to make 
it clc ir that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal The 
opportunity was also taken to dclhic clearly 
tiic powers of the High Court m second 
ippcals The Bill wis p isscd and received the 
assent of the Governor General on 25th 
ibcptemher 1928 

Working of the Act — The Act has now 
botii in operation for ncarlv seven vear-, 
All-Indii Stitistics on the workng of the Art 
for the vcarcnding 31st March 19>2 publiMiCal 
in Inly 1932 show that there were 131 rcgisUred 
trade unions in the British Provimts in the 
wlude of Iiidii during the vear ending 'March 
19 52 as eomparcil with 119 registcrwl unions 
during the V uar ending list AInrch 1951 iho 
distribution of the re_istcri-d 'Irido unions 
1 together vvitli the ligurts for tot d membership 
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for ill iimoiis MhiUi subimttt 1 uturii'i i. 
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]iro%lii< n it o 

'111! ii^i'lrilioii of rrnli i luoiH h not loni 
pul on mil illlioii h tlun !< m 111100.111^ 
n lift to ri^otr fion tlnn in ‘■till i I r..i 
iiiinilii I (*f 1 nloio ' hit li ippuiotK r ird tlii 
luiifllt'' of ri^i tritioii o nil lioiilln h n ntiirii 
lor til' iihti it ioi|> liiipo il 01 ri_i*<riil 1 nih 
I iiloio hi ilii \i t '^oim pro ri ' o.imIum , 
Ml lioMisir M ihli m ih’ trull uiiloii mini 
iiiiiil ill Iiiilli Not oiiK ho th' nil iiihi r hip 
of flu Ini'll liiTio'il hilt Ilnlr Ihnniiii 
po ll'on o il II ^itlfiiitorv Or. m’-itloii 
inioiii Moiiii 11 Mori I r in Inilli 1 iiiilniiin to 
III s|(i« I hi ll_iiri' lor I' in ill no in!" r^liip 
01 n.i timl Iri'li 1 111010 In in n in \rir'i 
Miri ololloM-. — 


\i ir 


NI ml I r hiji 


♦riici.p ilCTtrc-. iro for tin Linoiis mIiuIi 
luhniitteil rttiirns III nKinhir-lup lin Itiiion 
dill not su unit their returns in time for their 
mcmhBrt.lnp llRures to ht iiKluiltil 

Onlv 1 feM n>!'ocntions of cmploiers lu\o mI 
ipplicil for rcgistntion ^o irulc Union mt- 
registered in tlic proMnees of Assnm 1! iluchi--tnn 
md Coorg up to the end of Mudi 1" $2 
ihe great inducement to register Ins hcen 
the predisposition of cmploicra gencralh to 
recognise Unions tint arc registered In the 
case of Associations of Goe eminent Sere a its, 
one of the conditions of their recognition hi 
Goi ernraent ii as that thej should get thcmsch es 
legistcred when tlie iradc Unions Act iias 
hroiight into force IniicM oftlic fact, hoiieicr 
that certain dinieultics hai e arisen in conncMoii 
Mith the application of the Act to Goicrninciil 
sen ants, the question is under the consideration 
of the Goi eminent of India 11 ho liaie not act 
formulated anj definite conchisioiis rcndinc 
the consideration of tins question, Goicrnmeiit 
haic relaxed the proiision contained in tht 
existing rules for the recognition of \ssocialions 
of Goiernmont sen ants 11 inch requires them tc 
register under the Act 


A feu Vssociations of Goieriiient enitiloicL*- 
haa e pressed for their registration under the Aet 
and sucii of them as had eoniplicd aiiUi 


I'UT 2s 

1,11.') 

I'l.s 2“' 

sf2 

1*120 UJ 

t Jli'i 

join >I 

, r.i 

1*2.1 2 

r.i 

ligiiri lor 1*' 1 

!2 ri pr uiis 1 


'I In heiin iiir V' 1 !- n pr miI' 1 • pir 
cult of the tot il mi mill I'liip of ri 1 o 11 d trule 
tlllioll'' 

Rojal Commismon’s Recommendat ons — 
With n ,’iiTd to Iriu 1 nmns tin 1 aliour 
< iiiiiuiis Ion ri ' iimim ndiit tint lain iiii 
ploairi org ini'- it Inn should sit up spulnl 
(iimiiiittii for till piiriio-,e 111 .11111'. I oiitiiiiioiis 
I onsidi ration to tin liiijiroa 1 mi nt >i| Ihi Mill 
hi ing mil ellii li III 1 of till MorKi--- in 1 <t ihhsh 
mints lontrollnl In its mi ml" r- iiid tint 
reiognit 11)11 of i t iilon should mi in tint 
til',' Union his the ri.ht to in.otiiti Mitli th 
imploaeriii iisjiiit oi mittirs itfutin. 1 itlu r 
the loniiiioii oriiiiiiaidii il inti n st ni iN mi mhi rs 
lliefiit tint i liiiion ixIsNonla of i minonta 
of einiiloaiis or flit existiiiii ol nail I nioiis 
are not siilliiiint grounds lor nlioi 1. luogm 
tloii With rigiid to till intirnil idminlstra 
tion of Irile I iiloiis ihi tonimnsioii ruoui 
nil ml lint I nnin Indus shonld i mh laonr to 
giae ns niaiij nii mhers is possihli sonu slnro 
in till Morkof till Union iiid that I r nil Inion 
orgiinisiis hlionid imliisinii to llnd snitahli 
men Mitlun tlm Lnion to ut as olhilils and 
should tiiiiii tliuii for tin position 

Witli regard to till Iruiefnions \it the 
rouimtssioii rei ommciideil tint it sliould hi re 
eximiiieil during tlu aiir 10 ’I and tint nil 
tiniititions impoNid on the attiaitiis 01 rigis 
cri 1 Unions mil tluu iilhtirs slionld he 4c 
considtred so is to eiisnic tint tlio londitions 
ittaclicd to it'.istrition are not sntli is to 
preaent ana anil condne ted bouit fide Inion 
troin appliing for icgisti ition Sittion 22 of 
tile Act slionld bo amended so is to pma ide tint 
ordiii iiila not less tlian tMO thiids ol the olltcirs 
01 a registered Iruic Union slnll lie aetnalla 
imploacd or engaged in an indnstra aiitli ailiieh 
the Union is concerned 


Industrtal Disputes 
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INDUSTRIAL 

The 'weapou of the “ strike ” in industry first 
came into prominence m India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as showm in the 
introducton Section were designed to secure 
increases m wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of Ining The epidemic of industrial 
strikca wluch cliaracteiised the period 1919 20 
reached a climax in the w inter of 1921 During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success 
fulh from the mow point of the workers, after 
a short struggle After this period, howeier, 


DISPUTES. 

they tended to he more prolonged and less 
successtul and, partly owing to political causes, 
there w ere a number of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility sen ices In more recent j ears the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
increasingh responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation 

Extent of Disputes — All-India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
tear ha\e been compiled and published since 
1920 b\ the Goiernment of India in the Depart- 
ment 01 Industries and Labour 


The following tables show the number of disputes wluch occurred during the eight years 
1925 33 in each provmce and in each class oi industry respectia elj — 


Ho of disputes in 


Provinces | 

1923 1 

1926 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 



1932 

1933 

1 

Bengal | 

43 

57 

34* 

60 

35 

34 

47 

■El 

29 

Bombay 

69 


54 

111 

70 

75 

53 

53 

82 

Madras 

4 

o 1 

19* 

7 

12 

11 

j5 

14 

ot 

Central Proy inces A Bear 

6 

4 

2 

1 


A 



8 

United Proymees 

6 

3 

3 

2 


o 

El 


5 

Bihar <L Orissa 

2 

Z i 

4* 

8 

2 1 

4 

El 



Burma 


1 

3 

7 

4 1 

3 

IE 

4 

5 

I’unjab 

1 


1 

2 1 

! 


IE 

3 


kssam 


1 

12 ' 


9 

16 

15 


10 

Ajmer Merwara 








Bl 

2 

Total 




203 

141+ 






*■ One strike extended to tliree proimces t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi 


t One strike extended to two proiincej 


Ko of disputes in 


Industrie® ] 

1 

1925 

1926 

m 

; 102S 

i 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1 

103^ 

1933 

Cotton and yvoollen mills^ 

69 1 


60 

Bi 

1 1 

78 

CS 


1 

54 ' 

87 

lute Mills 1 



11 1 


13 

13 


13 

11 

engineering PTorkshops 

11 iliway s including Bail- 
yy ly M orkshops 

■E 


6 1 

Ha 

7 

10 


3 

1 

6 


1 

3 

1 

9 i 

4 

9 


6 

3 

Othe-s 

37 


49 

54 

39 

48 

50 

42 

44 

Total 

■i 

128 

1 129 

1 

203 

141 

148 

166 

ns 

146 


The peak in respect of the number of industrial 
deputes (203) was reached in the year 1928 
afore than 50 per cent of these disputes occurred 
m the Bombay Bresidencv wlulc only about 30 
per cent occurred in Bengal In none of the 


other proainces was there an aaerage of at least 
one dispute per month during that \ ear The 
industry which was hit liardest was the cotton 
and woollen mill industry in yvhich no less than 
110 disputes took place during the year 


In 1933, 1G4,93S work people were myolycd in the liO disputes and 2 163,901 working day 
■were lost ’ ’ ‘ r . 
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Conciliation ani Ai Lib ahon Machine) y 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


Prior to the passing of the Trade D'sputcs Act 
as an All India measure eailj m the jear 1929, 
there ■was, Mith the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, Minch Mill be dealt Mitli loMCr 
dOM’n, no official machinerv for conciliation and 
arbitration m industrial disputes in India The 
Employers and "Workmen s (Disputes) Act Minch 
MaS passed m 18G0 to make proii ion for the 
speedy termination of certain disputes letMcen 
workmen engaged m railMaj and other 
public Morks and their cmploiers and wliich was 
extended, in case of the Bomluy Presmenev, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Alimeda 
bid, Kairi Poona, bliolapiir Surat and 'I liana 
in 18G0 and 18G1 and to Sind in 1872 dealt 
Mith iiidniduals and did not provide any 
mathmeri for tlie settlement of disputes in other 
trades or industr es Bo records arc aaailable 
to sliort the extent to mIiicIi tins Act was 
unde use of in India I ho Act Mas repealed 
in March 19S2 The only proainces in Mhich 
ad hoc Committees have been appointed during 
tlu past fifteen \cars cither to enquire into 
the question of proMding machinerv for tho 
settlement of disputes or to deal Mith specific 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Prcsi 
dencles 


Bombay Pres dency — The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombas Presidencj 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint 
ed on the 18th November 1921 witii Sir Stanley 
Heed as Cliairman to consider and report on the 
practicability or otheniise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes ’ This Committee made 
several recommendations iiith regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude emploiers should adopt towards 
Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Mork 
Co operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc 
Their recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven 
tion of industrial disputes With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the communitj , the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation 

In pursuance of the recommendations made 
bj the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
proiide for enquirv into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazelle in 
Mai 1924 It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same j ear , but, in 
the meanwlule the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they tliemsehes intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes In 1920 thej circulaiised all Local 


Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919 The 
opinions obtained by provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that tliercforc no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation 
Ihe majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view 

Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee — Tlie 
next Committee to be appointed by the Govern 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman klaclcod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombav 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills 

The findings of the Committee were — 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal 
or equitable, to the annual payunent of a 
bonus , and 

(2) tint tho results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the vear 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of tho 
millowncTS that the profits did not admit 
of the pay'ment of a bonus 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee — Tho 
third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in tho 
Bombav Presidency was the Bombay Strike 
Enquirv Committeo under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Paw cott. Judge of the Bombav High 
Court, in connection witli the general strike of 
tlie cotton mill workers in Bombav city of the 
vear 1928 in piirsiiantc of the agreement arrived 
at between the Bombay Millowners Association 
ard the Joint Strike Committee at a conference 
held under the Chairmanship of the Hon Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hiday atullali. General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, on the 4tli 
October 1928 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of live and a half months and its Beport was 
published on the 2Gth March 1929 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquirv Committee weio 
as follows — 

(1) The proposals of the Millowners Associa- 
tion (n) for standardization of wages 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill 
and (61 for Standing Orders for tho opera 
tiv es about the conditions of their emplov - 
ment weri’in the main fair and reasonable 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation’s proposal to make a cut of 74 per 
cent m weavers wages, there were reason 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption m the present circumstances 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped bv the Association provided tlie 
Labour leaders undertook to co operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages 
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(3) Thit pirt of the standardization sclicmc 
Mhich IS called the ‘ Ititional ’ or 
“ rilirienc\ ” stem and Mhlih aiin= it 
rcducin" the number of oneratn es cinploi - 
ed in mills nhile rii'ini^ tlieir m"ps and 
proMding conditions fuourablc lor the 
c\tri ellicionci expected iroin the 
opcratucs was fair and reason iblc 

(4) AYith regard to tlic Se\cntccn Demands 
submitted b\ the Joint Strike Goininittec [ 
some of the demands which were con-', 
sidercd to bo fair and reasonable were — i 

(а) Tint the Millowncrs shall not ^ar\ , 

an\ of the present conditions to the 
disadiantagc of the workers before, 
securing the appro\al of the workers | 
througli their organis itions i 

( б ) Tiiat the IMiIIowners’ Association 1 
eliall not pennit its induidual mem- 
bers to s ir\ the conditions of scr\icc ' 
to the disads antage of the w orkers ' 
avithout the sanction of the Associa- 
tion 

(c) Tlie rates of new sanctica shall be 
fixed b^ the Millow tiers Association 
in consultation with the represent a 
tucs of the orkers' organisations 

(d) Koticcs in xernacular showing the 
rates of piece w ork In detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers 

(<■) Tliat there should ne no Mctimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or an> Dnion icthitics 
Most of tlic a hole were cientiialh 
conceded bj the Millowncrs’ Asso 
ciation 

(o) Tlic following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable — > 

(n) Hie wages of tho‘-c workers whose 
axerage monthly wage is less tlian 
E.S 30 should be raised substantiallj 

(6) The newh introduced sxstem of 
eompelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (2) to clean machincrv 
dailj should be discontinued 

(C) Tlie recommendations of the Committee 
for allexiatmg uncmplojanent conse- 
quent on the introduction of cfTiciencj 
methods of work were as follows — 

(а) The millowncrs should set up some 
machmerx for taking note of all cases 
where workers aw discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable cmplojanent either m some 
other mill or in some other industry 

(б) The Slillowaicrs’ Association should 
consider the adaisability of a scheme 
for the pijanent of a gratuitj to a 
worker, which ma> amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ xvages 
according to his length of serxice 


pajable in suitable cases to dis- 
charged emplojees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while the\ arc seeking cmplovment 
The formation of an Outof-Moik 
Donation Dund on a \ohintar\ 
basis to be created by a sxstem 
of setting aside a contribution 
bj the Millowncrs of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fund the operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
w as suggested 

(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange lor the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arismgundcrtlie Standardisation Scheme 

(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for w age standardisation after 
It had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, raachincrv w as prov idcd bv 
‘ Mediation Mules ’ agreed to bv both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement 

Owing to tlic undue prolongation of the general 
s‘rike in tlic Bombav Cotton Mills of the jear 
1029 and the consequent disruption of Iibour, 
it was not possible for the Bombav Jtill 
owners’ Association to bring Into operation the 
Mediation Mules recommended bv the Bombay 
Strike Dnquirj Committee for the simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- 
tatives of Bombav' Cotton Mill workers m the 
Citv The Bombay Textile I abour Union, 
ofvvhichMr N "M Joshi,M L A .isthcBrcsidcnt 
lias birclv 401) members The recognition 
accorded by' the Bombay Jlillow ners’ Association 
to the Bomb.iv Giml Kamgar Union which 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand 
alter its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
reports of the Court of Lnquiry' appointed 
under the Trade Disjiutes Act to inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike of 
the y ear 1929 and the Miots Inquiry Committee 
I he Association li is been giving anxious con- 
sideration to the prictical steps which might 
bo taken by' mills to bring about better relations 
between employers and their worlnnen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances 
In a circular letter dated the 8th Janu iry 1930 
addressed bv the Association to all the mills 
affiliated to it, they issued instructions 
that all mills sliould take immediate steps w here- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may bo attended to by the management con- 
cerned at once For this purpose complaint 
boxes were to be placed in the compounds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regarding their griov mccs or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work 
The mills have been requested to giv e syrapathe- 
tic consideration to any compi imtsor suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
vv herev er possible Further measures calculated 
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to impro\e tho relations between the 
employers and the employed are under considers 
tion The Association ha\e also dcMscd 
measures lor joint discussions between managers 
of mills and the Association on general questions 
relating to the internal administration of the 
mills 

The next Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidenc\ iias a Court of Enquiry 
appointed under the Trade Disputes Act m 
connexion uith the general strike of cotton 
mill operatives in Bombay City of 1929 After 
a prolonged enquiry into the causes of and the 
conduct of this strike i\hioh listed for nearly 
four months, the Pearson Court of Enquiry 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
whole of the blame for the calling and the 
continuation of the strike lestcd with the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union The Itcport 
of the Court was published on the IGth Sept 
and its moral effect was so great that the union 
called off the strike unconditionally on the 
next d \y 

Bengal — Seieral special Committees were 
appointed by the Goicrnment of Bciigil during 
the period of intense industrial unrest during 
the y'ears 1920 21 

(1) As the result of 'a strike of tixi dnaers 
and professional drivers of prn ate cars in Cal 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring mcdi 
cal examination of applicants for professional 
drivei s license, and (b) another rule foi bidding 
the carrying of attendants m tixis, Goaernment 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist 
ing licensing regulations and tlie control of taxi 
cabs gcneralK The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 20th J vmiary 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inquir\ The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the existing regulations 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th October 
1921 

(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
eonductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
which lasted from the 27th January to the 
24th February 1921, Goyeriiment appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work b\ the strikers on the 8th Much 1921 
The men resumed work tow irds the end of 
February on condition (n) that the Cilcutta 
Tramways Company woidd myestigate their 
grieyances and announce their decision within 
a week, and (6) that if the men were dissatisfied 
with the Company s decision. Government 
would appoint a Committee of Enquiry Tlicie 
was general agreement between the Company 
and the men s representatives in regard to the 
III ijority of the Committee s recommendations 
borne, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms Another strike 
oi the tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character broke out m 1922 
It listed from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923 A o Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives o. 
the men raised several points which arose from 
the previous inquiry Work was resumed un 
conditionally 


(3) During a strike on the light railway of 
Messrs ^Martin and Company in tho 24 Bargams 
and Howrah which lasted from tho 15th Tune 
to the 2nd Jiilv' 1921, a 'pecial Conciliation 
Board was constituted bv Government by a 
special resolution at tho joint request of tho 
employers and the employees concerned The 
result of the Board’s efforts w as a compro- 
mise on most of the points r used bv tho workers, 
and as a result of the Bo ird’s recommendations 
it w is agreed that joint w orks committees slionicl 
be set up on the Howrih Amta and Howrah- 
Shcakhala lines Morks Committees vicre 
established soon after the Board s report was 
published, but they failed to function owing 
to the men s indifference 

(4) The Bingal legishtivc Council passed a 
resolution on the 4tli March 1921 to the effect 
tint Government should appoint a Committee 
to enquire into the general causes of the 
prey iiling unrest and to suggest reincdnl 
measures 'llic report of the Comn ittco was 
publislicd on the 18tli fuiic 1021 The mam 
recommendations of the Committee were — 

(a) tho establishment of joint woiks commit 

tees In industriil conteins 

(b) non intervention of Government in pn 

vatc mdiistinl dispute® which it was 
considered should be settled byvolun 
tary concili ition , 

(c) the constitution bv Government of a 

conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility ser\ ices , and 

(d) the appointment bv Gov ernment of special 

conciliation bodies in the case of priv itc 
industiial disputes, it both parties 
desired outside mtcrv oiition 
As the result of tiio recommondations of tins 
Committee, a concili ition panel w is constituted 
under Government resolution dited the 29tli 
August 1921 The p mol coiitamod thirty nimcs, 

and was composed on a representative bisis, 
Hading publ .. bodies being asked to recommend 
persons to serve on it The panel was recon- 
stituted every vear till 1929, wlicn it was super 
scUed by the Trade Disputes A.ct Sever il 
applications for Government intervention were 
rccciv ed duruig tne period of tho panel s existence 
but III no case did Government consider that 
intervention w is justified 

The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there wis no reason 
why' voluntary conciliation boards, wisely 
constituted, should not achieve i largo measure 
of success m labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where the parties had come to 
i deadlock and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the mten ention of outsiders 
The panel w as intended to deal only w ith disputes 
affecting public utility services in Calcutta and 
its neighbourllbod In the settlement of ordi 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that it w is not ordi 
narilv the duty of Govcinnient to intervene 
in such disputes either directly or indirectly, hut 
if both parties express a desire that their differ 
ences should be invcstigitcd by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should to 
prepared to establish a concili vtion board be 
deal with the nutter, or to take such other 
iction as might be suitable in the circuni 
stances of the case 
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The liiston of the ^ Irion's -nroposils for 
Iccishtion proMclins michmcr\ for the prc\cn 
tion end settlement of indnstrnl disputes m 
India covers a period of about ten a ears The 
flndinps of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed ba the Goaernment oi Domhaj in the 
a ear 1021 m pursuance of a lle=ohilion mo\cd m 
the Bombaa Lcgislatnc Council for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee " to consider and report on 
the practicabihtj or otheruiso of creating 
machincra for the prcaention and carh settle 
raent of industrial disputes ’ has aheada been 
dealt Mith nboae Mention has also been made 
of the action t ikcn b\ the Goa eminent of 
Bombaa under circumstances vliich led to Us 
abandonment oaaing to the Go\ eminent ot 
India circularising a drift Bill as an Ml India 
measure The Bill circul itcd ha the Goaern 
ment of India in August 1024 uas aer\ vide and 
comprehensn e in scope and c\tent 


Xothing further nas heard about this Bill 
until the'” end of 1025 iihen Ills D\ccllenc\ 
the Viceroa in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ce\lon, at Calcutta, said Ihc 
question of proiidlng moans of conciliation of 
trade disputes luas been thoroughh o\plorcd but 
It srould be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Lnion Bill has become 
law ’’ Ihe Trade Unions \ct iias passed in the 
legislatiie Assemhh in March lo2G and was 
brought into operation with effect iroiii the 1st 
Juno 1927 

In August 1928 the Gosernment ot India 
published their second Bill making pro\ I'-ion for 
the maestigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for cert iin other purposes ibis 
Bill lias introduced in the Legl-latne As-embB 
with a motion for circulation on the Tl't 
September 1928 The Bill differed in scveril 
important respects in corapari'=on with the 
Goaemment of India’s original Bill of 1924 
Ihe main part of the Bill falls into three pait": 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1028 Bill related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the in\ cstigation 
and settlement of tiade disputes Tins part of 
the Bill 11 IS based gencralli on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
proiisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act The mam difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets up a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
the Bill proposed to establish w ere intended to be 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes 'ihc 
object ot Courts of Inquiry which would ordi 
narily be composed of persons Isaiing no direct 
interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected w ith the 
dispute as might bo referred to them The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
oruinarilv include icjircsentatncs of the parties 
to a dispute would bo to secure a settlement of 
the aisjunc Proiisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents 


Xcithcr parti would be under any obligation to 
accept the llnding of the Court or the adiice of 
the Board , and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion which 
would bo enabled bi the publication of tho 
report of the tribunal to arrli c at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute 

The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utiliti scrilces In 
atcordance with the definition of “ Public 
Utiliti Sen ices” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would be applicable to such railwai sen ices 
ns would be notified hi the Goiernor General 
in Council The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers cmplojcd on monthli wages in 
public utiliti sen ices to strike without pre- 
110 US notice and also proildcd heaii penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence 
The clai sc was based on the principle tint 
persons whose work was iital to the welfare of 
the comnunitv gencralli should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufllcient time had 
been giicn to evamino the merits of their 
gricianccs and to ovplorc the possibilities of 
arniing at a possible settlement ProMsions of 
a somewhat similar tjpo nlreads cMst in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, m a number of Munic - 
pal Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
IS whIcIj accepted in other countries 

Clauses 10 to 20 of tho Bill contained certain 
special proMsions relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts These clauses followed closclj the 
proiisions of sections I, 2 and 7 of tho British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
Tlicj were to be applicable onlj in tho case of 
the strikes and lockouts which satisfied both of 
two conditions in the first place, the strike or 
lockout must liai e other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
Industrj to which the strikers or cmploicrs 
belonged , and, in the second place, the strike 
or lockout must be designed to coerce Goicrn- 
ment either dirccth or bi inflicting hardsliij) on 
the commiiiiitj If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lockout would become 
illegal Persons furthering tho strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would bo 
deprn cd of the protection granted to them bj the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in it w ould be protected from 'Trade 
Union disabilities to which thej might otherwise 
be subjected 

The motion for circulation w as adopted in the 
Lcgislntiio Assemblj and the Bill was circulated 
to all Bocal Goicrnmcnts for opinion Some 
Provincial Goicrnmcnts recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimid i 
tioii ot tho type which were entirely responsible 
tor the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton niillb ot Bombay City of the j ears 
1028 and 1929 and the noting in Bombay in tho 
\ear 1929, should also be coiered The Bill 
I was referred to a Select Committee of the Begis- 
' iativc Asscrablj in February 1929 
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The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to fn e years In connection 
Mith the definition of the term " Public Utility 
Services ’ they ii ere of the opinion that the m idc 
power enabling the 6o\ emment to declare any 
industry, business or undertalving to be a public 
utility service m as undesirable as ii ell as iin- 
uecessarv and the pro% ision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted Various proposals 
designed to la> upon the Goi ernment a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agieed in desiring a reference it would he 
useless to fetter the disci etion of the Goi ern- 
ment as to the time at whieh the matter was 
repoi ted for action under clause 3 At tlic same 

time thoj held that no option should be left to 
the Goi ernment to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Goi ernment was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity ns 
well as to the form w hich it should take Thev 
thciefore considered it necessarj to proiide that 
III e\erv case a Court of Inquirj, where It 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industrj affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term An independent person ’ 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards w as maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that e\ ery report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or interim, must be published and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing autlioritv thought fit 
should beleft toits discretion It w as considered 
inadv isable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be 
permissible subject, how e\ er, to such conditions 
and restrictions as might be proiided by the 
rules 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utilitj sera ices but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms Eor example, it w as pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
dally wage which is in practice paid montlily, 
also that the clause as proyided would appear to 
pcTi'ilise abstention from \vork on the part of a 
particidar indiy idual , and further that the clause 
w as one sided and inflicted no penalty upon an 
employer yvho locks out his yyorkmen The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ 
incut a casual or day to day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and bo 
similarly liable to dismissal and it yyas agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made bv the 
Government of Bonbav which made it clear 
that the cessation of w ork must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
proy ided that in order to render it a penal offence 
thestrike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the emjiloyer and the yyorkmen Tlic 
Committee added a collateral provision penalis 


mg an employer for locking out his yyorkmen in 
breach of any contract The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection yyith illegal strikes but 
yyith some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope yyithout materially 
impairing its cffectiy eness In sub clause 2 of 
tins section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be Illegal it must not 
merely tend to furtlier or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money is 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers A further sub clause, borrow ed from 
a similar provision from the English Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of yyorkmen should be deemed to be w itliih the 
same trade or industry was added The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike It was considered that under 
clause IG such expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons p'operly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned Hie 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require ropublication 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
as duly amended by them 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
w ith the question of making prov ision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should bo 
ajjered to render it illegal at or near a woikmen s 
house as under the English Law There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bill or 
by^ an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill As he 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other inembcis ot the 
Select Committee Sir Victor Sassoon, how ev er 
thought that suitable action should be taken bv 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point The action 
taken by the Gov ernment of Bombay in connec- 
tion w ith the parsing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislativ e Assembly on the 
8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of tlie Governor General on the 12th 
April 1929 

During the period of nearly five years for 
which the Act has been in ojieiation, it Ins 
only been made use of on four occasions , 
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on tlie State Slombers, but tlicv liave to be 
submitted to the Legislature of cath countra, 
and tins secures the rogul ir examination both bj 
the Executive Gorernnionts and the Legislatures] 
of schemes nhich internatioiul opinion considers 
necessary and desirible for the amelioration of 
l'>bour conditions Luring the ccxeiitccn 
Conferences that ha%c been held tO Coincntions 
have been adopted Outofthcso the following 
thirteen have been ratified bj Indi i — 

1 Hours of worK (1910) 

2 UncmploMiioiit (1910) 

O Light work of Women (1010) 

4 Eight work of ^oung ptrsons in Indiistr\ 
( 1010 ) 

O Lights of Association ( tgricultiiro) (1021) 

C Meekly Rest in Industry (1021) 

7 'dinimum age ot stolvcrs ind trimmers 
( 1021 ) 

8 Aledicil T X iniin ition of \oung Rirsons 
employed at Sea (1021) 


9 orkmcn s Compensation (Diseases) (1925) 

10 I (lualita of 'ireatinent (teddents) 
(1925) 

11 Inspection of I migrants on board ship 

( 1021 .) 

I'l Seamen’s Articles of Vgreement (102C) 

13 U eight of Packages transported In 

XC-.SC1S (1020) 

In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the Intcrnation il Libniir Conferences 
hive also adopted numerous Reeoinracnclations 

J he Seventeenth Sc>sioii of the International 
labour Conference held it Genev i from the 
Sth to iOth June 101 i idoptcd tonventions in 
n^iiect of (a) emplovmeiit agcncie-, (;.) widows 
and orphans iiisiirinci iiid (e) iiiv iliditv and 
old age insurances It also adopted Rceoni- 
inend itioiib iii connection with the first tv o 
subjee ts 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


During pro Reform davs labour was not a 
question to which the Central or Provincnl 
Governments m India gave the same ittcntion 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 in 1911, tlic appointment 
of the Indian Industrial Commission m May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
in the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions connected with labour The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the creation of an unprecedented opportunity 
and the emergence of an unprecedented need ’ 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well Previous to 
this date no prov mcial or All India inquiries of a 
general eharacter were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages No informa- 
tion vv as av ailablc in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
w Inch w ere paid in industry , and, for that matter 
very little information in this direction is avail 
able even to day Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signmg of the treatv of peace and her becoming 
a live member ot the international comity of 
nations The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Conference held at 
M’ashington in the y ear 1919 made it necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern 
iiients of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa- 
tion of labour m the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart 
nients or offices the administration of labour 
questions 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part 
2, Rule 20) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures Under 
the same rules regulation of mines ’ and 
“ inter prov incial migration ’ are central 
subjects A Labour Bureau w as establiahcd bv 
the Government of India in the v car 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda 
twn of the Indian Retrenchment Committee 
llie administration of labour matters since then 
Ins been in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Jlember of the 
A icerov ’s Council hoPing the portfolio 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
field for the cieation of special Labour Officers, 
but it was the Government of Bombav who 
took the lead in the field for the creation of 
a proper Labour Office for the collection and 
compilation of all 1 iiids of statistics in con- 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, etc 


Bengal 

The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Offl«''r in the year 1920 Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Act The Labour Intel'! 
gence Officer was to keep a record of mdustrial 
disputes in the Presidencv' and also the number 
of 1 ibour organisations Eroiii time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, he was to conduct 
special inquiries He w as, how ev er, not prov ided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose The 
Labour Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 


Bombay Lalotir 0;^ce 
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Socretirv to the Go\crnnient of Bengal In the i ligenec ^^lth a Mew to implementing the 
Commerce Department and amce the bringing j recommendation of the Boenl Commission 
into effect of the Indian IrulcDnlons Act, 102G, on Indian I aiiour in tlic matter, tlic Goaernment 
lie has also been appointed Begestrar of Trade ' ot Bomba\ m Jlae 10d3 again clnngcd the 
Unions Tlio lioeal Commission on Indian dciigmtion of the Director of Information and 
labour Inae recommended flint Bengal slionid Laliotir Intelligence to ‘ Commissioner of 
iia\c a propcrle staffed labour ollico on tlic labour and Director of Information’ M ith 
same lines and Mith at least the same staff ns this change m designation the administratnc 
the labour office of the Goaernmentof Bombav control of the Factorj and Boiler Departments 

\ia-, transferred from the Collector of Bombav • 
Madras to the Comml'.sioncr of labour and the Coiiimis- 


Thc Government of ■^radr^s appointed a 
liLoiir Commissioner in the smic a tar, iir, 
1920, to natch and stud\ at all times the condi 
tioiis of labour particuhrh indiistml labour 
ttirouchout the Brchidcnca and to beep Goacrii 
ment informed b^ periodical reports of its moac 
mentsniid tendencies and of the CMstcncc of an\ 
disputes betneen emploacrs and cmploacd 
1 he settlement of labour disputes ind ]irc\intion 
of stribes arc features of hi« norb but ins inter 
ference in such disputes is limited to U idt ring 
his offices to settle tlicm In the case oi di-putcs 
affecting the intern il admmistr it ion of a r uh\ is 
he maa interfere onl\ if both sides igrcc to his 
intervention hut he must obtain the previous 
sanction of Government in eacli cise He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in vihicli 
norb most of liis time is occupied On a par 
with the labour Intelligence Ofliccr Bcnml.thc ' 
Labour CommiS'ioncr In "Midns his also no 
special statistic il ofllcc to deal viitli labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of , 
anv special inquiries into questions connected , 
Mith Industrial labour in the Prc=idcncv Since 
the creation of tlic Ofliccthc conduct of periodic 
censuses into agriculturil wages is, however, 
placed in his hands 

The Bombay Labour Office 

Ihe real pioneer worb in the field of labour 
information and stitistics in India during the 
last tinrtecn vears lias been done In flic I aboiir 
Olficc of the Government of Bombiv winch Vas 
ostibllslicd in April 1021 In the Government 
resolution announcing the cstablisiimciit of tins 
ofllcc the follow mg were declared to belts func- 
tions •— 


sioner of Labour was sBo appointed c\ oflicio 
Commissioner for ^\ orbmeii s Compensation 
and Itegistrar of Trade Unions In addition to 
the Commissioner there arc three ga/etted 
oflii era attached to the labour Oflicc Two of 
these arc tssist iiit Commissioners of Labour 
it beidqinrtcrs in Bombvv and the third 
who IS cillcd the Libour Ofliccr at Alimcdaliad 
IS stationed at tint ( ciitre 'J litre arc also tlireo 
full time Ladi Jincsfigitors but these are not 
garetted ippointmcnts 'J he Assistant Commis- 
sioners, the 1 iboiii Olliicr iiid all the Invcsti- 
gifors rcecnc convcvaiitc allowancts The 
ollitc staff contains two btatistical Assistants, 
three senior clerbs, eight junior elerbs, two 
stenographers, one tjpist, one cashier, one 
despa teller, one daftan and flv e peons in Bombav 
and one peon in \bmcdabad The activities of 
the ofllcc comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and lioiirs of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
eommunitics, (j) miemploi ment, (0) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions, (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligence, (0) international labour 
intclligcnec, (10) labour legislation, (II) the 
Labour GazeUe, (12) Ilbrarj, and (13) oflicc 
organisation 

I The Labour CurW/elias been published monthlv 

from September 1021 It K intended to supply 
complete and up to date information on Indiau 
labour conditions and cspeciallv the conditions 
cMbting in the Bombaj Bresidenev, and to 
I supph to local readers the greatest possible 
I amount of information rigarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside woild The Labour Gazette 
I circulates to inanj different countries and is 
I perhaps the onlv publication of its bind in India 
from wbleli foielgncrs interested m labour and 


‘‘(1) Labour StaMiei and IntcUiqcncc — 
These relate to flic conditions under w Inch labour 
worbs and include information nliting to the 
cost of living, v> igcs, hours of labour, familv 
budgets, stnbes and locbouts, and similar 
matters , 

“ (2) Induitrial Dirputcs — As experience and 
biiowledge arc guned and the ictivitics of the 
I abour Ofiiee develop It will promote the settle 
ment of industrial disputes v^ heu these arise , and 

" (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
labour — The Labour Oflicc Ttill advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards neccssirv 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws ’ 

When the Labour Office was first started It 
was placed in charge of Director of Labour 
The post of thcDirectoi of Labour v\ is, bow ever, 
abolished in 1920 and the labour office was 
placed under the charge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed 
to Director of Information and Labour Intel 


economic conditions in India can obtain accurato 
and up to dateinformation Itlnsalsolntliorto 
been practicallv tlieonlj medium through which 
the worb and publications of the Intcinational 
Laboiii OflifC have been inadercgiilarh available 
to people in India A substantial grint is 
allowed by tlio I oral Government to the Labour 
Office for tlic piirclnsc of boobs and the Labour 
Oflice has aceumiilatcd a verj’’ useful and fully 
catalogued library on laboui, iiidii-itrial and 
economic matters The Labour Oflicc library 
is open to rcsoarch worbcrs in Bombay In 
addition to boobs, tlie libiary contains bound 
Topics of all the more impoitant periodical 
icceived from Labour Ministries International 
organisations and research organisations in 
V arious p irts of the w oild 

The Labour Oftice has conducted seveial 
special inquiries thcicsiilts of wh ch have 
either been published in the form cf special 
leports 01 as special ai tides in the Labour 
Gazette Among the inquiries the results of 
which liav e been published in the form of reports 


) 
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Central Provinces, Mr B W Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory laboui In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the introduction of the reforms 
The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but 
it has been found impracticable to find any 
one wlio could adequately represent this consti 
tuenoy and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam T egislative Council 

Relation between Central and Local 
Governmerts — It has already been stated 
above that under the De\olution Buies, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects These subjects 
are, houever, subject to central legislation 
The pro’vmcial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the pievious sanction of the 
Governor General in Council The actual 
administration of the Acts passed ny the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on '^he 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects This constitutional position 
IS perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Go\ern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opinions 
liaae been invited by the Government of India 
during recent years The Governor General m 
Council exercises control over the admmistration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature m tvv o u a> s 
m the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
ipowers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to Ins control The general principle observed 
b> the Government of India has been to grant to 
the prov inces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All India Acts ^ 

Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India — Few Indian States 
have anv labour legislation but most of them are 
of little mdustrial importance The only States 
winch have more than 8,000 persons emploved 
in factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kaslimu, Gwalior 
and Travancore Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, how'ev er, is much below the 
standard of the correspondmg Act m British 
India In recent years there has been a 
tendencj on the part of certam capitalists to, 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or factories m the territories of Indian 
States 

Recommendations of the Boyal Commis- 
sion — The most important recommendation 
made bj the Bo j al Commission on Indian Labour 
in connexion wath Government administration of 
matters connected with labour is for the setting 
up of an Industrial Council which would enable 
mprcsentativ es of omploj ces of labour and of 
Governments to meet regularly in conference 
to discuss labour measures and labour policy 
It is suggested that the Council should meet 
annually and its President should be elected at 
each annual session Tho Secretary of the 
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Council should he a permanent official responsible 
to it for current business The functions of the 
Councilwoiild be (1) the examination of proposals 
for labour legislation referred to it and also to 
initiate such proposals (2) to promote a spirit 
of Co operation and understanding among 
those concerned with laboui policy, and to 
provade an opportunity for an interchange of 
information regarding experiments in laboui 
matters , (3) to advise the Central and Provancial 
Governments on the framing of rules and 
regulations , and (I) to advise regarding the 
collection of labour statistics and the co ordina- 
tion and development of economic research 
If Labour Legislation is made a Central subject 
in the new constitution of India, the Royal 
Commission recommend that the authority 
finally responsible for such legislation must 
be the Central Legislature If Labour legisla- 
tion IS to be decentralised, some co ordinating 
bodv' vviU be necessary The decisions of the 
Council could not be given mandatory powei, 
but in certain circumstances it might be made 
obligatory for Provincial Governments within a 
specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision 
as to their adoption or rejection 

The Commission recommended that Labour 
Commissioners should be appointed both for 
the Cential and in all the Local Governments 
except Assam Labour Commissioneis should be 
selected officers who should hold the appointment 
for a comparatively long period They should 
be responsible for the publication of labour 
statistics, should have the right to entei all 
industrial establishments and should be generally 
accessible both to employers and labour and 
should act as conciliation officers VThere there 
IS danger of establishments being transferred to 
Indian States in order to escape legulation, an 
effort should be made to obtain the co operation 
of the adjoining states The Commission also 
lecommended that the possibility of malving 
labour legislation both a federal and a provancial 
subject should receiv^e adequate consideration , 
and that if federal legislation is not practicable, 
efforts should be directed to seeming that, as 
early as possible, the wdiole of India participates 
in making progress in labour matters Foi 
States in which there is appreciable industrial 
development, the Industrial Council should 
offer a suitable channel for co operation 

With regard to the question of representation 
of labour on the legislatures the Bov al "Com 
mission recommended that if special consti- 
tuencies are to remain a feature of the Indian 
constitution labour should bo given adequate 
representation in tho Central and Provancial 
legislatures The method which is most likely 
to be effective in securing the best representa- 
tives of labour is that of election by registered 
trade unions A special tribunal should be 
set up in each province to determine before 
election the weight wluch should be given to 
each registered trade union The question 
was examined by^ the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provancial Councils 
are concerned the communal award of His 
Majesty s Government has given effect to 
the Labour Commission’s recommendation 
The Pfancluse Committee recommended a 
combination of trade union constituencies 
and special constituencies 
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Bomestic Servants. 


The relatioDshtp of master to Ber^.lIlt in India 
18 n subject to which attention is frcqucntlv 
directed in the Press bj complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic sera ants and 
the hardships to which cmplojcrs are sr ijccled 
by tile boycotting action of discharged si aants 
The remedy most commonlj propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of soriants is rcgis 
, tration uith a view to checking tlic use of false 
testimonials, or “ chits," and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain informaHon ns to the 
chiractcr of the persons the> cmploj lids 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Str\ ants’ Ordinances (Ocsindcord- 
nungj were supplemented in 1851 bj a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic sera ants, wliieli punislics breach of 
contract, and since then \aiious State laws 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed 
in Germ inj The conditions are not, howcv er, 
analogous for the scrv int keeping el iss in India is 
propoitionatcly larger than in buroiic, as also is 
the number of servants kept bj cacli individual 
The first attempt in the Past to deal witli the 
probiem bj legislation was made in Ceylon 
lilt act dealing witii the registration of domes- 
tic servants in tint Colon> is comprised in 
Ordinance Ko 28 of 1871 It evtends to all 
classes of domestic scrv ants, lured bv tlic month 
or receiving montlily wages, and the word 
‘servant’ means and includes liead and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
liorsekecpcrs and house and garden coolies 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the wliolc 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, wlio is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector General of Police A rcgistrj is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
tUe capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, tlie d ites of their 
several engagements and such mcmor'indum 
01 their pre\aous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded la the register 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
himself as to the crcdi- 
miity of the statements made to lum Anv 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
submit an application 
registrar is satisfied 
fho* reasonable grounds to believe 

that the applicant is a fit and proper nersra to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
^oCther With the names of any persona who are 
Willing to certif v as to his respectabilitv If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sumcient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him "provision 
al registration, to be thereafter converted into 
confirmed ’’ registration according to the 
result of his subsequent service If the 
mgistraris satisfied that the applicant is not a 
fit and proper person he should withhold 
registration altogether, but in such a case he 
must report his refusal to register to the 
Inspector. General of Police 


IjVcrj person whose name has been registticd 
In the general registry Is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general rcgistrj Ko person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce ills pocket 
register or whoso pocket register docs not record 
the termination of ills last previous service, it 
anj On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter fortliulfli in the pocket register the date 
and capaeltj in which such servant Is engaged 
and cause tlic servant to attend personally at 
till registrar’s olllcc to liavc such cnt’ 7 ' inserted 
In the general rcgistrj Slmilarlv , in case the 
master dlscliargcs a servant lie must Insert In 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
dischvrgc and the charveter of the servant 
Provided tliat if for anj reason he be unvrilling 
to give tile servant a cliaracter or to state the 
cause of his discharge he maj decline to do 
so But in sucii a case lie must furnish to tiie 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce hia 
pocket register the master must notifj that 
fact to the registrar Whenever any fresh 
entrj is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
suth an entrj recorded in tlic general registry 
Every servant wliosc name is registered shall 
if lie Bubscqucntlj enters service in anj place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at 
tend pcrsonailj at tlic nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to tlic principal olliccr of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record tlie commencement or 
termination of the service 'llio police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in Winch such servant was 
originallj registered 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment arc imposed for violation of any 
offitho acts required to bcdoncor duties imposed 
bj the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below As respects masters if thej fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them bj the Act 
thej expose thoniselvcs to a habilitv of their 
being fined to the extent of Its 2C Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of tin, duties 
imposed on him bj the Act is liable to paj a fine 
not exceeding Es 20 But in case ho gives any 
false information to tlic registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Es 50 or to im 
pnsonment, With or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months A fee of 25 cents is 
charged to the master on cngaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confinnedci or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register 

A similar Ordinance (No 17 of 1014) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
[and its application nithin such areas has been 
restricted to the class of nouseholders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 

The Indian port forthc dlrectjournov to and ■ NYcst, b\ steamers sailms; round Ce%lon, and 
from Europe is Bombn% There arc ordinarilj ; several Jincs connect Coloml o nith Europe 
five lines of steamers b> which the journca Of tlie latter tlic Orient, the McssaRcnes Jlan 
to and from the West tin Bombaj can be per- ' times, the Bibbv LineSjIf Y K , Australian Corn- 
formed, cither b> sei all thouat, or — and In I monnealth, and Hot al Dutch Lines aretho chief 
some cases onlv — bj sea part of the wav and I besides the P A 0 The Bibbt and Henderson 
bv rail across Europe Thc\ arc the P A O , scrticcs extend to Ranpoon The nen railnaj 
tne Anchor Line, the Cita and Hall Line and between India and Ce\lon grcatlv increases 
the Llotd Triestino The Nat il line stca- ‘ the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
mers are available for Western passages onla.l India The shortest time between London 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their' and Bombaj is 15 daas tin Marseilles The 
Eastward voyages There arc O'^dinarilv 1 lollowing are the fares which arc conacrtibic at 
other services between Calcutta and the ' appro\imatel\ current rates of cxchanue — 


Pcninsulai and Oriental S N Co 


FAPrS FROir BOHEAT or KAIlAOni 

A 

1 st Saloon 

B C 

D 

2nd Srloon 

A B 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karacliiand Bomba\ bj British India 
S'-eamer 

£ ! 

! £ 

1 , 

1 ~ 

c 

£ 

£ 

To pij mouth or London bj sea. Single 

7b 

72 

1 CO 

Co 

48 

42 

„ ,, Return 

136 

120 

no 

100 

81 

71 

To Sfarselilcs, Single 

71 

08 

02 

)0 

44 

33 

„ Return 

120 

no 

100 

no 

77 

07 

To Malta, Single 

03 

02 

')0 

50 

12 

30 

1 

„ Return 

119 

ICO 

1 ! 

99 

80 

74 

04 

To Gibraltar, Single 

70 

70 

01 

58 

10 

40 

„ Return 

133 

123 

1 

113 

103 

61 

71 


By the British India S N Co fares to 
London by sea from Madras are — 

Single 1st saloon £60, 2nd saiOOn £4f Return 
£105 and £77 

By the Anchor Line fares to Lnerpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are — 1st saloon 
Rs 800 single and Rs 1,400 return To Mar- 
seilles — Rs 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs 1,354 

By Ellerman’s “ City ’ and," Hall ’ Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are — 

Cabin class (Minimum) JIarsedles Single 
Rs 453, Return Rs 787, Lnerpool Single 
Rs 493, Return Rs 867 
Calcutta to I ondon 

1st class Single Rs 760, Return 1,333, 2nd 
class Single Rs 627, Return Rs 1,093, Cabin 
class, Single Rs 053, Return Rs 1,147 

^ By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London 


1st saloon single £68 return £117 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single 
Rs 840 Rangoon to Marseille , 1st saloon 
return Rs 1,470 

The Bibb v Line fares from Colombo are as 
follow’s — 

Colombo Jfarscillcs •’ingle Rs 7l0, return 
Rs l,24o Colombo London single Rs 760, 
return Rs 1,333 

The Bibby Lino 'tcamers carry 1st class 
passengers onlj 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon arc — single Rs 775 
return (available for 4 months) Rs 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs 1,375 

Bv Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are — 

1st class £06, 2nd class £45 Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and tlirec-fouith 
fares 100 days return tickets 1st class, £SG 
and 2nd cliss, £65 
Sailings from Bombay Tw ice Monthly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The dist-ince^ and rnllvrav lores from Bombay to the prlnolpnl centres of other parts of Indio 
are as follo^v — 


— 

Miles 

1 

1st Class j 

1 2nJ Cln^s 

! 


1 

1(8 

1 

1 

P 1 

1 

n 

P 

Delhi, B B &C I Rallviay, via new Nagda Muttra direct 
route . ' 

1 

805 

85 

I 

0 1 

i 

0 

(1 

Delhi, G I T Railway, ma Agra | 

957 1 

^ SS 

I 

0 j 

14 

0 

0 

Simla, tna Delhi • j 

1,220 

! ij'i 

14 

0 

1 03 

0 

0 

Calcutta, G I p .from Bombay, ina Jubhulporc A Allnliabnd 

1,310 

j 130 

15 

0 

1 C5 

8 

0 

Calcutta, G I P , from Bombay , I'fa Nagpur 

1,223 I 

12J 

1 

G ! 

1 

01 

9 

0 

Madras, 6 I P , from Bombay, iifl Ralchnr , 

704 i 

no 

r> 

0 i 


1 

0 

Lahore, tiia Delhi . 

1,1C2 

120 

13 

0 

CO 

C 

0 


CIVIL A 

The development of internal aviation services 
m India was first essayed b\ Lord (then Sir 
George) Llovd, during his Governorship of 
Bombaj (1918 23) Lord Ilojd succeeded In 
securing tlie inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Dombav this 
vv as earned in RAT mnolnncs The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset The service was not viarmlj 
supported bj the public Ihc effort failed 

The general attitude of the Govcrnnicnt of 
India for some time after this vras that ns no air 
servaoes m the world had jet been run without 
a Government subsidj and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a gcncnl 
development of air services m India must await 
more prosperous times The pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually moicased Xhc maugura- 
tion of Trench and Dutch postal serv ices across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weeUy between England and Karachi, and the 
general increase of civil aviation m all parts of 
the world and of visits of fljors of different 
nations to India, stimulated both Government 
and public opinion India became a partv to 
the International Air Convention and under 
this was obliged to provide ground facilities for 
aircraft from other countries 

The problem of internal nr services was 
freshly taken up by the Gov ernment of India m 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendramth Mitra was member of 
Gov ernment for that portfolio Torce of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt Col F c 
Shelmerdine, 0 B u 

Kon official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongh' pressed Gov ern- 
ment to institute a practical sjstem for the 
trainmg of young Indians m Civil Aviation 
They foresaw that the development of civil 


aviation in India was onlv a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent It following In 
the wake of the mercantile marine niid the 
coinniissioncd ranks of flic armv, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi 
tions onl> in time to be faced with comi>ttUlon 
bv Britishers who were first in the field The 
upshot of tills agitation was an arrangement 
bv winch voiing Indians might bo sent to 
Engl ind for training with a view to tlicir future 
cmplojmcnt in the Civil Aviation Department 
ns aerodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft ami 
engines, etc Eight lads vicro dispatched for 
the opening of this s> st cm Otiiers follow cd and 
results have been successful These men arc 
noC trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a development of their framing, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is alwavs in view Ihis is a wise pro 
caution and some of them take pilot s certi 
fleates All of them recciv c a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post graduate course at the Imperial College of 
bcicncc and 'icclinology and a period of attach 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
Eondon Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon The 
course lasts for two years and tlirco months, 
during which time the men receive sholarships 
amounting to £240 per annum A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B Sc degree in cngmeering 
or pliv SICS 

Interior Postal Service — Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra w as in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted intcnial 
aerial services in India An erringement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to Now DoUii, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and fro 
each week This conv^eyance of mails between 
Kew Dellu and Karachi was performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief point of winch 
was that the service was conducted bv the 
Postal Department of the Go> ernment of India 
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and that Imperial Ainvajs chartered to them 
machines for the purpose This meant, in eflcct, 
that the Western ser\ ice of the Ainvaj s Companj 
continued to Delhi, but that technicallj the 
seriice from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Goaernment of India 
Passengers as u eU as mails u ere c irncd On the 
expiration of the period for uluch the contract 
on these lines u as arranged, the Government oi 
India decided not to reneu their charter vith 
Imperial Aln\a^s and adopted the alternate e 
course of contracting Mith the Delhi Flving 
Club to carry the u eelJj Karaclii-Delhi air mails 
— ^liere no passengers to and fro This, like 
the earlier special arrangement uith Imperial 
Airuaas, uas obMOuslv a transitional plan 
It came into operation carlv in 1932 It tilled 
the need of the moment, pending the dcaclop 
ment of a permanent scheme 

Before Sir Bhupendranath Jlitra could critl 
calh deaelop the matter, he uas succeeded in 
charge of the Departmental portfolio b\ Sir 
Joseph Bhorc and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem Its solution was 
largeh assisted be a great deal of spade uork 
carried out In Col Shclnicrdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D C A m order to 
take up the corresponding one m England A 
scheme uas uorked out under the direction of 
Sir Toseph Bhorc for the institution of a \\ ceklj 
airsereice between Karachi and Calcutta m 
connection with the weekh arrnals and depar- 
tures of air mads consesed bj Impel lal Airwaj', 
Ltd , from and to England If the Go\ cnimcnt 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the organisation of a scr\icc of the kind, thev 
w ould has e been unable to pres ent Imperial 
Airwaj s or some othei non Indian concern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that end asution within 
India should be Indian in character, cither 
through the deaelopment of prhate enterpnse 
or through the institution of Goacrnmclit- 
owned sera ices 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta serMce in 1931 Four Axro 10 aero 
planes had already been purchased for the 
soraice and they were sold, one of them 
being purchased for the use of Their 
Excellencies the Earl and Countess of 
"Wdlingdon, who had new'ly armed in India 
on the appointment of the Earl to be Viceroj 
Efforts were then directed to alternatu e methods 
of attaining the desired lesult and in 1933 an 
arrangement for the purpose was carried 
through in the new scheme there avas organised 
m India a company known as Indian National 
Airways, Ltd Its successful-* institution was 
largelj the result of the efforts of Jlr B E 
Grant Govan, obe, of New Delhi This 
Company received the assistance of Imperial 
Airw ays. Ltd Into the programme thus 
oeaised there also entered the Goaernment of 
inaia The upshot of this avas the institution of 
Transcontinental Airways, Ltd , a cor 
poration of which 51 per cent of the capital is 
contributed bv the Gov ernmont of India and 
tue remainder by Indian National Airways and 
mpoiial Airways, Ltd Its business is solely 
ro conduct between Calcutta and Karachi a 


fortnightlj servucc to connect, at Karachi, with 
the Imperial Airwavs Western Air Service and 
at Calcutta with the service organised by 
Impciial Airways to cover the distance between 
Calcutta and Singapore, at which point another 
service is being organised under the auspices of 
the Australian Government to carrj on to 
Austialia 

In the alternative weeks between the fortnight- 
lj flights of the Indian Transcontinental Airwavs 
machines, the Trans India Service is carried bj 
Imperial Airwajs The new Karachi Calcutta 
route was inaugurated during the summer of 
1033 and the extension by Impoiial Aiiwajs to 
Singapore was established in the following 
Winter The Austrahan'"cxtension is not jet in 
operation 

Indian National Airways, besides being 
Concerned in this trunk service also undertake 
the development of branch or feeder internal 
services They have hitherto established wceklv 
services eaeh way between Calcutta and 
Rangoon and Calcutta and Dacca, rcspcctivelv 
Wcanwhile, private enterprise for the develop 
ment of internal air services stronglv' developed 
in Bombav City and before the institution of 
Indian National Airwavs there was established 
bv Tata, Sons d Co , a weekly service each wav 
from Karachi vxa Bombay to Madias Various 
important developments by both those organisa- 
tion arc contemplated 

Instruction in Aviation — Instruction m 
Aviation is given in India only through Clubs 
founded for the purpose There arc nine of 
these Above them is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, Secretary Wing Commander ABC 
Cooper which exercises control and general 
co ordination of activities under the Director of 
Civil Aviation with the Government of India 
Tlie nine instructional clubs arc the Delhi, U P , 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay Flying Clubs, 
Karachi Aero Club, Northern India Flving Club, 
I ahorc, Jodhpur and Kathiawar Flying Club 
(A Punjab Flying Club at I ahore, lost its thice 
aeroplanes in crashes and had to wind up Its 
place has been taken by the Northern India 
Flying Club) The institution of two otliei 
fclubs m the CP and Hyderabad Deccan 
respectively is In prospect 

The Club movement dates from March 1927, 
when, as a result of the interest taken In the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt , M n A , 
it was discussed by^ the Indian Legislative 
Assembly' An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month the Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly Its first meeting 
Was held in Simla in September of the same year 
and during the next three months 100 more 
members of the Assembly and 197 other members 
joined Strong committees were then formed 
in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
[with the object of developing interest in the 
movement and m order to utilise the Government 
giants which were at this time proposed and the 
formation of local clubs followed The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement vv ith the Boy al 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby became 
its official representative in India and Burma 
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The Suez Canal, 


The 6o\ eminent of Indn, in December, 1927, 
received from Sir 1710101 Sissoon a letter S'vymg 
that subject to a grant of Us 30,000 to the Aero 
Club for the rear 1928 29 and a grant of 
Us 20,000 to each club formed, ho uould bear 
any deficit between the Club s income and 
expenditure until the grants became available 
This they agreed to and they furthei announced 
, that they would provide for each club an initial 
equipment of two aeroplanes, a spare engine and 
a contribution towards the cost of a hanger 
whore no hanger w as alread j available These 
grants commenced as from the Ist April 1923, 
and w ere to continue for tw'o j e rrs Agreements 
were entered into between the Secretary of 
State and the ■lero Club and between him and 
the provincial clubs, laj mg down tin conditions of 
financial assistance Moth leroplancs manu 


factiired by the Do Haviland Aircraft Co were 
selected as the training macluncs Eight of 
these ariivcd in December 1928, and training 
with them began in J inuarv 1929 

The first Indian air race was flown over a 
Delhi Agia Tliansi Lucknow Agra Delhi course 
in rebruary 1032, and was very successful 
There was a similar race over approximatclv the 
same course in Uebruary 1933, when the entries 
were good and included two competitors who 
speciallv came out from England foi the contest 
and the event was again complctelv successful 
The 1934 race was flown with Cawnporc as its 
centre 

Director, Civil Anntion — Mr P Tynims, vi c 

Deputy Director, Civil Aviation — Mr ATE 
Eadon 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The report of the Suez Canal Company for 
1032 reflects an aggruation of the economic 
crisis thiougliout the world Traffic receipts 
at £137,000,000 were less bv 15 per cent against 
which a further reduction in w orkmg expenses 
was secured of £26,000,000, making a total 
icduction of £45,000,000 or 20 per cent on the 
working cost of 1930 In order to provide a 
gross dividend of 510/ pei share it was necessarj 
to draw on the extraordinarj reserve for 
£11,000,000 The volume of traffic at 28,340,000 
tons was less by 5 6 per cent than the total 
for 1931 and of the last tonnage 15,731,294 or 
about 55^ per cent was accounted for by British 
sluppmg The weight of goods tiansportcd 
through the Canal was onlv 23,032,000 tons 
against 25,332,000 tons in, 1931, and thus fell 
below the av'crage of the three vchrs immediately 
preceding the war Many vessels which, when 
trade was on a larger scale, would have been 
sent laden through the Canal, had to be des 
patched from the United Kingdom to Australia 
in ballast, and were directed, m order to save 
expenses, to proceed bj the long sea route 

Improvement Schemes — It was announced 
In 1914 that from and alter January 1st, 
the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1 ft , making it 30 ft 
English 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feet in 1870 , in 189G 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
and during the following z4 years rhe increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Companj on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of 'Works, 
the British representativ'es on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship 

A 40 Feet Channel — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to olfer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 


Suez It IS claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to bo built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and fora widening up to 19b feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and rentral 
seations, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the Immediate future 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000 The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress The Suez Koads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company 

Almost up to the end of J 915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal were pushed on 
uninterruptedly In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jettv w is interrupted 
Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com 
plcted to alength of 2,500 metres , the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cexuonted 
mr over 800 metres Ihe protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no ueed 
of any apprehension as to its future 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour in India wag possible 
only to the Weilthy, the leisured and those 
who hid friends in the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow , and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he 1105 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies 01 the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction Now the mail \ihich 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloj d-Tnestino line A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways hive a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to C ilcutta The 
Indian Kailways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best sen ices m Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and ua Colombo 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
IS Imownas the Gateway of India tlirough which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Westejyi 
Ghats, thrones of mystcrv , stand sentinel about 
the inner sinctuarj of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early mihtarv greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns , they are but one — the Jlahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty - 
two different v'ernaculars are spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India You will 
find life in its most up to date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
hive not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge pist you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley' of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant ot the ‘ muezzm ’ announcing 
uiit God is Almighty and Moliammed is his 
Prophet the song of the Sharma, the erv 01 
the wild beast m the jungle Tlie tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise skv, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which vou have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and pietiircsqiieness, 
there is no region in all the w orld so full of v iv id 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bvgone days of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions 

To the true lov er of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish spoit such 
as few countries can giv e , the tiger in the 
forest, the great maliseer in many rivers, the 
wilv snijie on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the Jinking pig and many another kind 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains m the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclirabed 

To the statesman businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation m the making and an experiment 
such as has nevei before been tried 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the worlds great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets represonta- 
tiv es of half the races of mank nd The Tow ers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi ho has the choice of two 
loutcs either bv the GIF Kailway via the 
Ellora and Aj inta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B A C I Itailwav 
via Biroda and through Ilajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra It you decide 
to go by the G I P Railway route you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which riv'al many' of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Tams and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you A.t Sanchi arc 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B C 
The stone carv mgs are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit As vou proeced further 
north, Gwalior is reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by lergusson 
as ‘ the most rem irkablc and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India’ Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glorv in marble, the Taj Mahal 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when tint most splendid of emperors 
Sliahjchan bowed his head before his wife' 
coffin in the vault ot the finnhed Taj The 
building is better known than aiiv other in the 
world Vibit it bv moonlight and later by 
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daylight if you must By moonlight its seduction 
IS irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and natch the moon drift aboae 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air , of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile Here is grandeur as w ell as bcautv 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
raanj interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad ud Daulah s Tomb, Akbar s Tomb, 

5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpiir Sikri, the 
deserted citj of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignitv or, with a more sovereign grace, crowms 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into liis red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who v\as largelj responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatchpur Sikri which he built m his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was bom 

There in the year 15G0 AD on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle 
raented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
court>ards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone masons which stand to tlus day a source 
of endless w onder and admiration to visitors 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brmdaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, m days 
gone bv and now the Imperial Capital of India 
has no riv al in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dvnastv after djmasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as ho wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtj ard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Slnlijahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whoso halls rival those of the palace 
m Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Miitinv, Hindu Eao s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhod as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
batter j, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar 

Kutab, the first of the so called seven cities 
of Delhi w ith its Kutab Minar, 238 feet m height, 
erected in the 12th century AD of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were WTittcn 
The Kutab Mmar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is div idod by flv e corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which arc introduced v erses from the Koran 
In the mam courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wTOught iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A D Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutah for 
it is unique in India 

New Delhi, the eighth citj of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Sin, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shah] vhanabad, the present 
day Delhi Here j ou find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand 

H you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Ilajputana, then you will 
sec another but equally interesting side of 
India Hajputam, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu, the Hajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods Tlie Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jam architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings m India 
Forests of marble columns, carv ed and polished 
till they resemble Chinese hones, are linked 
bv’’ flvmg arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful mov oment 

Northwards from Dellii is the Punjab and the 
North WestFron tier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Armv come Hero you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab ‘ the Land of the Five Hivers ” 
winch formerly ran to waste and many another 
city Tlirough the Punjab also you u ill travel to 
reach Kashrau, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) The pav ements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness 

Lahore grew m importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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Manager, Indian Eaihiaas Publiuitv Bureau, 
“ Delhi House ”, 3S Hist 57th Street, Heu York, 
Mill TTork out tours to suit the conicmcnoc of 
individual parties Maiiv' of the loading tourist 
companies Mill also arriugc for inclusive and 
conducted tours There arc ccrtim pi ices, 
which are verv well known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Bcnaics, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khjhcr Piss, 
Kashmir and Mjsoic,' but there are iimumerabli- 
other places almost as well known containing 
Bights which cannot be equalled in other puts 


of the world Pun, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few' of them while m 
Burma, Mandalaj and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 

a visit 

V selection of itineraries for long and short 
tours m India and Burma is given below 
Ihescshow what can be seen in certain periods 
of time, but they cm be v'aned to suit indiv idual 
pirtics or tiken in the reverse direction 


Tour No 1 — 4 weeks — Bombav, Udupur J iipm, Pesh ivi ir, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Gawmpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Cilcutti 


•» 


Alternatives (n) Pun and Komnk in pi ice of Dirjccling 

(b) Gw ihor, Sanrhi, Lllora ind \jinta Gives in place of Tupurand Udaipur 




2,11 d 

Scrv ants 
3rd 

Total faro (approximate) on tiie bisis or icturn 
tickets at H single fires Ciluitti — Dirjeelmg 
and Delhi — Peshaw ar 

r Bs 351-8 
-; £ 27 

1 8 120 

180-4 

14 

02 

65-12 

5 

20 

Tovr No 2 — 2 weeks — Bombaj, Udupur, Jiipur, Delhi, Agri, Gw ihor, Sinchi mil Bombij 
•Uternativc Benares m phcc oi Gw ilior md Smclii 


1st 

j 2ncl 

: Scrv ants 

1 3rd 

fi 

Total fare (approximate) v 

Bs 102 
£ 15 

8 00 

90 

7-10 

34 

32 

2-10 

11 

If the alternative is taken the fires aic increased by about one quirtcr 

Tour No 3 — 1 week —Delhi, Lihore, Amritsar, Peshawar and Delhi 


1st 

2>id 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 
at 14 single fares ■< 

Bs 90 
£ 7 

$ 25 

45 

3-10 

13 

16-2 

1-5 

4 

J 1 

Tour No 4 — 10 d'\ys — Bomba>, Poona, llysorc, Jridris, Trichmopoh, 11 idura and Colombo 


1st 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (approxim ite) 

Bs 212 
£ 10 
$ 65 

107 

8 

34 

39 

3 

12 


Kote — If extra time can be illow’cdat Mysore, Somnathpur, Gorsoppi Palls and Got icimiind 
can be v isited 


Tovr No 5 — 2 w eeks — Colombo Madura, Madras, Mysore, Ootacamund, and Colombo 



j Ist 

j 2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

Cl 1 

m f ' 

Bs 222 

124 


Total fate by train (approximate) ■< 

£ 

20 

10 


S 

03 

32 



Note — An interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund mre Coohm where the white 
tews live, along the backwaters to Alleppcv and Quilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandnim, the capital of Trav ancore, by tram, and by motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back via Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo This w ould take about 
‘even days 

* Motor Mysore Ooty from Bs 76 additional per car 
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Hotels w India 


r 


Tour iA’’o 6 ~1 ^\cek — Bingoon, M-iiid ihj , Goktcik Ynduct, kfondnlaj— K-ingoon 



1st 

2»(d 

Scry ants 
3nt 

BcMsed fare 
by rail 

Total fare (approximate) -|^ 

1 

Bs 70 
£ 5 

S 25 

35 

3 

13 


latrct 102 SO 
2nd „ 51-2 0 
3rd „ 17 2 0 


interesting trips oft ttie beaten track can be m idc in Burma, but special arrange 


ments are necessary 

Bor any Msitor landing in Calcutta, it is 
possible to visit Benares, Agia, Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, Sly sore. Madias, Trichmopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day and 
tray elling most nights and is not recommended 
for the ordinary yisitor A verv attractiyc 
tour can, honey er, be uorked out for a similar 
trip oyer a period of four n eeks either allon ing 
more time at the more important places or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Bun, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc 

Trayellmg in India is not cypensiye yihon 


the long distances tray died are taken into 
consideration The first, second and Indian 
servants fares arc shoun at the end of each tour 
Hotel expenses ay era go about Bs 15 (22 /G or 
5t dollars ) per person a day except ulien 
special rates arc charged during certain special 
periods, y\hilc a motor car for the day can be 
lured for Its 25 to Us 30 (38/0 to 45/or 0 or 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except yilien 
long distances has e to be coy cred 'Where the 
distances are short, tongas and tyyo horsed 
landaus can be used and the daily charges y ary 
from Its 3 S to Its 9 (5/- to 13/C or li to 3} 
dollars) Guides with a good knou ledge of 
English can be obtained from Its 5 to Bs 10 
(7/0 to 15/- or 2 to 4 dollars) a day 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA. 


Ausa — Cetil, Laurie's Great I^ortbern, Impe- 
rial 

Ahmfdabad — Grand 
AXiIiAHAbap — Grand 

BahoaIiORE — Neyv Cubbon, West End,Layen- 
dcr’s, Central 

Baroda — ^The Guest House 
Benares — C'ark's do Pans 
Bhopat, —Bhopal Hotel 

Bosibay — Grand Majestic Taj Malial, Begent 
Calcutta — Continental, Grand, Great lasicrn, 
Spence’s 

CAyvxpoRP — Civil and Military, Berkeley House 
COONOOU — Glenyieav 

Darjeeling — Grand (Bockyiile), Mount Ey cr- 
est, Park 

Delhi — Cecil Clarke’s, Maidens, Suiss 
GiVALior — Grand 
Gulaiaro (Kashmir) — Bedoii’s 
Jaipur — Jaipur, Kaiser i Hind New 
Jodhpur —Jodhpur State Hotel 
Jubbulpoue — Taokson’s 
Karaoki — Carlton, Bristol, Kiliarney, North 
Western 

Ku andalla — Khandalla 
Kodaikaxal — Carlton, Wissalnckon 
Kurseong — Clarendon 
Lahore— Paletti s.Nedou’s 
LuORyow — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Boyal 

Madras — Connemara, Bosotto, Spenrer 
Mahableshwar — B-ace ‘Vieiv 
M atherax — Bugby 
AfoUNT 4 bu — Bajputana 
JtussooRiE — Cecil, Cliarley die Hakman Grand 
Saxoy 

JlYSORE — Metropole, Carlton 
Naini Tal — Grand, Metropole, Boyal 


OOTAOAKUND -—Savoy 
Patna — Grand 
Peshaiv AR —Deans Uotcl 
Poona — M ajestic, Napier, Poona, Connauglit 
House 

Puri — B N Bailway Hotel 
Quetta — Stanyon s 
Baivalpindi — ^iriasliman’s 
Seounderah ad — Montgomery s, Percy’s 
Shillong — ^Pineu ood 

Simla — Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorpban’s 
SR'^naoar (Kashmir) — Nedou s 
Shitapuri — Slin apun 
UDAIPUR — Udaipur 

Burma 

Bangoon — Allandale, Mmto Mansions, Boyal 
Strand 

Maymyo — Lizettc Lodge 
Kalaiv — ^Kalayv 


Ceylon 

A.NURADHAPURA — Grand 
Band Aravtela — Bandarayy ola , Grand 
Colombo — Bristol, Galle Pace, Grand Oriental 
Gallf — Neyv Oriental 
HattOH — Adam’s Peak 
K ANDY — Queen’^ Suisse 
Nuwara Elita —Carlton, Grand, Mary lull 
St Andrew’s 
Mount Lavinia —Grand 


Malaya 

IPOH — Station, Grand 
Kuala Lumpur —Empire, Station 
Pbnanq — Eastern and Oriental, Bunnymedc 
Singapore— Adelplii, Europe, Baffles, Sea-View, 
Biylcra 



Hill Stations 


111 Indii vll\ dunnK lli'' mnnth'^ ot Ipril 

ftnd 'iiid '\t Chn tmi*- tun'', vMr\li(>t\ 
trie- inlicli 'll pr>'=‘-ii '( to tnl n 'i liolidi\ in tl ' 
hill- IkiiiK nn thine from 2,0f'ri to '-.ofio fitl 
'ibo\r tlio 1> \cl of fin 'ci nnd dill rult of •'rc'-*-' 
for motor trollir, the hlli t-t itioii'- no d'lklit- 
fiill\ cool nnd i>cnc''fu! llf'ro on' con n>-unli\ 
ride, Mnll , ]i!n\ t< niiK nnd rolf, or ‘■imph Inri 
in lionntiful "urrounditi'-s nnd ftt^d nil nhoni 
the frlnl*! of Mori nnd jri'-lh hnit ’Jl)"-'' 
nre tlic princlpn] hill ftnf'oi'- in tlpjiil'ti' d 
order — 

Dnrjeclmi; (^,000 ft) — 1 rom 1) irioohn',, 

flic hichc'-t inonninin j-'nl'- in tii' MO'ld mn 
he seen Iho t'mj>irittii( -Mrn-''- "" nhove 
tiinl of I,ondon nil tl < \rir ronii'l tliil i". It 
neiflier cno/'idn €0’ in ''iinnn' r no' fdii l>'lo 
SO® in Mlntor Bnrjclin-. i tie <-1111111111 i- it 
of the Goternnirnt of ji < 1 ,. 1 lo r i*-]! it, 
tlio trniclVr nui'-t ••tn'i from (. il'utv i h\ 1 1 ! Int, ; 
train to ^ill^iiri, n. Jotirnti 'd !<• lionr I rom I 
‘^ilienntlip jonriKv i*- roinpi'l'ii (ifiiT In n otor, 
orhllinilMnn in nl'ont 0 hour'- i!i< jiintipil! 
liotcB in I)irjt''linK nre Ih ^Iount 1 \< ri'-t, tie 
Grnnd (Itockiilh ), nnd Die I'nr) 

Kanrra Vnllrj — llm Kniiev'n \nlltv I*. 
FitnnW liiout 100 inileF ( " t nortli cn-t of 
l-nliore at the foot of Die Dlimiln Dlmr Itniir.' 
of tlie Hlinnlnjni 'J in rc nre in leniflcent 
landscnfieF nnd *mnnn liiFtorlc t<"iiipl n nnd 
huildins« 'Die M<-itor iniiFt tile trnln from 
T-ahort to Ihitlmnhot vlerc h' clinnpfs ontr 
thcncttli-oiiemd nniroii -pniit' riil" ii riinnlnf’ 
hetMccn I’atlmnl ot ati'l do,.indnrnnr irln ''fnndl 
hfate I’InccB to Ftn% at nro Ilnilioii'-ie, 
Blinmitnla and Kanern 'Jlie If't liot'jn it 
WnllioiiFle nro StifllOB Grind Mcm nnd Ihi 
Amtimoor, and at Blinnnsnl v Ih'' Siiilrts’® 

Kashmir — rorhnp‘ the most fnmoiiE IicnuU 
Fpot fn the Morld can he rc iclnd I)\ tnhlne 
train (citlicr G I !• or Jl It AC I ) from 
Bomhnv to ItnMnlpiiidi (vhout IS lioiirr) Mlioncc 
tlic rcnininder of Dic journtn is arrompll“hcd lij 
motor 'llic anern,.o lidalit of Die \ liltn is 
about 0,000 feet, and it ib cntlriU surrounded 
hj the loftj, Snout outer rnnecs of Die 
KnraVornm nnd Ilimnlatn Msltor*- u*-unllj 
btaj cither at SrlnaRir or Giilmnre At ‘•riii lunr 
one can litc at :Scdou\ Hotel or in iioardlnc 
houses, or one enn liire a liouscboat nnd lite on 
the llhcr Jhclmn At Gulinnre Htdou’s is the 
only hotel As at Sriimeir tl'-itors usunlh take 
up their quarters in m ooden Jiiits rented througli 
tlic Snnngar agencies or In tents 

Kodaikanal (7,000 ft) — IlCRnrdcd hj many 
tlic most beautiful of South India's lilll 
stations, is situated on the precipitous sotlthcrn 
«de of the Paini Hills oncrlooking the plains 
Jteaolicd by metre gnugo from JIndrns to 
^ouaiknnal Hand nnd thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run ihe Carlton is the principal liotcl 
"there are also boarding houses 


Mathcrnn (2,500 ft)--riie nenn -t hill 
station to Jtniibnn, Idi nl for Malkers and am 
boll imiitine rest ami quid It^nrlicd hi 
tal inn train from t ictorin ririnlniis Lonibni, 
to ^<rnl (nboiillt hours) wbence MnDu ran m i\ 
l>c r< nclied liy lilll rniliini (2 hours) or bi pom 
I riekslinii, nr on foot l>i a pood Mall or htni at 
1 tlie lliiplii Hotel 

I Mahahlcslmar (),50fi ft — Hnlil ricentli 
iili'ii cipenditure liid to be rut do 111 tlm 
siitninrr spit of the (>oi<rnment of Itonil ni 
j 1 liose iilio do not motor (hi uliolo iini from 
liombni a (llstanre of about ISO miles, ticnnllj 
{tale triiii to Poona and tb'ii hire a car irom 
I I'onna to Mabaldcshii ir M iliaidcsln nr is 
I noted for its di IfKlitfiil iiRit ition orcliids and 
[flips M Klin in tp'll and May, Hotels — 

I Pace \ P and 1 tiderick 

Mount Abu (1,500 ft ) — -tn idi il place for 
rontbliilriR Die jil-astircs of 1 inounlainr' tiiiR 
bolulai \ Itli Die iiit< rests of m an b ' < lo, ical 
I'lur-loii Iteirlinl III I, P A ( I train'" to 
Ahniednlisd, tliMicc bi metre paiiec to \bu 
Hold iiluiue Die jonrnci 1- romj'htid bi lar 
111' liajimti'iia Hot' 1 is n coiiinii nd' d Jlicre 
Is aPo a j)ak JiiinRalo i lontainliik four fiirnislird 
(r<»om' permi sti,), tons' Mhl'liimi t Ii'" obtained 
, from the Assistant 1 iiRlntrr, P\)I), Mount 
Vbu 

Mumc (7,000 ft) — Ibe fiiimncr lieui- 
quart' rs of tin PorDierii (ommuiii ''1 iRiil 
liccnt ileus and nails \isitors tale triir. to 
Hail lipiiidl Mb' net Diei rompltti Die teiiiainini 
»7 mips b\ eir Till' prlncip"'! liotcP are Die 
Cecil and tlic 1 1 ' uforDi 

Muisooric (7, '00 ft ) — tfiicli fretiutiitf d on 
account of Its r\ri ptionaili lint climate 
Ilcaclicd from jtomliai In G J P or 15 L sC C 
I trains to Dehra Dun, a Joiimei of 55 liour-, 
Mlurc it Is iiccrssnri to chaiiRo oicr lo motor 
Mlileli reaelits ■5tiissoorle about ti o hours later 
'Jhc kndiiik hotels are Die C<til, Charloilllc, 
Hackman s Grand, and tlie baioi 

Nairn Tnl (0,500 ft ) — Is Die Eumincr 
residence of Die Goiernor of Die United 
Proiincis Prom llonibai tlicro nre tiio iiais 
of getting tlitrc 'Jilt llrst is to take cltlicr 
G 1 P or 15 It A. 0 I tram to Muttra, tlienco 
bj metre gauge to Katligodnm, and tlicncc by 
motor (2 hours) 'J lie second rouli iiliich Lakes 
about 5 lioiirs longer is to t vkc G I P tram to 
Lueknou and tlicn cliangc oicr to Die metre 
gauge raihiay liic Gvand, Mctropolc and 
Itojnl arc tlio licst Iiotcis 

Oolacamund — ramiliarlj known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Allgirl Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet dho mean aicrngo of 
temperature for tlio j car from sunrise to sunset 
is 67 33 degrees Ootaeainund is the adminis 
tratlic centre of the District and tlic scat of the 
Madras Goicmment foi six montlis ot the year 
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Chmbmg in ihe Himalayas 


from Apiil to September Ke'iched cither bj 
taking tram to Mysore (40 liours from Bombaj ) 
and then changing to motor car for fn e hours, 
or bj taking tram to Mottiipalai am Via Iiladras 
and thence bj hill railwaa to Ootacamund 
Ihc principal hotels arc the Saioj "nd Cecil 

Pachmari (3,500 ft ) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summei quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces A 
delightful hot-iveathor health resort Beached 
< bj G I P railnav to Pipariva Via Jiibbulpore, 
and a tno hours motor journej PJie best 
hotel on the Hill 


Simla (7,000 ft ) — The summer headquarters 
of the Gov ernment of India, is situated on several 
small spurs of the loner Himalajas Tonards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjojs the best climate in 
the viorld Beached from Bombaj bj taking 
(IIP or BB A Cl train to Kalka and thence 
cither by hill railnav or motor There arc 
many good hotels and boarding houses The 
leading hotels are the Cecd, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Itildfloncr 
Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Owing to their immensitv and the time and 
cost involved in imdertaking evpeditions into 
the Himalavas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done m the vi oild s 
highest mountain range Ihere aie over fiftv 
^mmits of 25,000 ft and of these onlj one, 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) has been •=caled, vihilst there 
are innumerable lesser summits of such formi 
dable difDcultv, owing to the comparativ elv 
recent geological formation of the lange, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible The hmliest 
peakis Mount Everest, which bv latest measure 
ments is 29,141 ft Ke\t come Kancheiiiunca 

though which 

is the higher of the two is not certain 

Pioneer Climbers — ^ilountaineeiing in the 
Himalavas beganj some eightv jears ago when 
survejors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work Amon" these 

the Schlagintweit 
oSn A reached a height of 

/t on the Eastern Ibi Gamin one of 
Gie subsidiarj peaks of Kamet, whilst I S 
Pocook of the Survej of India set nn 5, 
plane table at 22,040 ft m tlie sanie district 
Another notable earlv explorer w as the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hookei who, in 1849, explo 
^d the Sikkim v allevs of Kanchenjimga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22 700 ft 

and Pauhmiri, 23,180 ft Some reiUMkable 
explorations w ere also earned out bv the Panditc 
of the Survev^ India Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft 

Later m the nineteenth centurv came Sir 
Martin (now Loid) Conwav who, m 1S92, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalavas 
particularlv in the region of the Baltoro Glacier 
the greatest of Himalaj an glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft Sir Piancis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accoinphshed the first crossing of the Karakoram 


Pass The Duke of the Abriuzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft on the Bride Peak 
Mountaineermg developed rapidlj m the 
"nineties”, and a bold attempt was made bv 
A I" Mummerv, Professor K Colhe and Briga 
dier General the Hon C G Bruce to climb 
Kaiiga Parbat In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummerv and his two Gurklias were 
lost In 1899 D lY Ereshfield made the first 
ciremt of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain 

A New Phase — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bh^tias were trained for mountaineering and. 
With the advent of first class porterage, Hima 
Hyan mountaineering entered on a new phase 
Dr and Mrs Bullock kVorkman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakor-lms and W 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents. 
With Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru 
24,000 ft , which has been the subject of much 
controversy Kabru was later attempted bv 
two Aterwegians, Messrs Bubenstem and 
Monrad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
top 

The present centurj opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents bj Dr A M Bellas who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition’ He 
chinbed sev eral great peaks including Kan"chen- 
jau, Pauliunri and Chomiomo and made expedi 
faoiis te the Central Himalajas where, with 
Colonel H T Molshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft on Kamet 

In 1907 Brigadier General Bruce, Dr T G 
I^ngstaffandA L Mumm explored the Garhwal 
Himalajas and reconnoitred Kamet After 
this ^ngstaff, with the Swiss gmdes Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Tnsul, 23,406 ft 
Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft, was 
chinbed in 1930 remained the lughest summit 
reached In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
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made to climb Kamet by C 1? Meade and lus 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft was 
gained Captain Morns Shngsby also attemp 
ted Kamet at tins time 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga — The first 

attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E E Eatmer, who lost his 
life In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavaiian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer A height of over 25,000 ft 
was reached on the north east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G Dyhrenfurth The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but u ere repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Pamthang Peak, 23,200 ft 
and the Jonsong Peak 21,34-i ft 


The fifth attempt m 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929 One of the 
party H Schallcr and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition 

In the summer of 1931 a partv of ymung 
British climbers led by Mr E S Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) the lughest mountain peak, 
though not the highest attitude ey er reached by 
man 

Mount Everest — A description of the attempts 
to climb Mount Everest, the lughest mountain 
In the world, may be divided under three 
headings the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921 , the first attempt in 1922 and the second 
m 1924 A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writmg, in April, 1933 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnSis 
since of the approaches to Bit Everest, earned 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
rS® ^®'^*^®rship of Lt -Col O K Houaid Bury 
llie approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities 
On the information and expeiience of the re- 
comaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was oiganised and set off the foUowang 
under the leadership of Brig -Gen the Hon 
O 6 Bruce Capt G I Finch and Capt J (T 
■Unice succeeded wath the help of oxygen in 
reaeJung the height of 27,300 ft During tlus 
expedition seven men were kiUed when an 
ayaiMche swept them oi'er an ice cliff some 60 
feet high 

1934 expedition was again commanded 
xLui Bruce But owang to his ill 

nealtli Lt -Colonel E F Norton took on 
Gie command Lt Col E F Norton and 
r;„, ■*- ^ Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
Woii attempt was made by G L 

ill ^ *1 Irvine They were assisted 

l'‘PPorting party consisting of N E Odell 
the ^^tli they left 

enrnn^ 1 ^ j Camp with three porters who 
earned loads for them up to 2G.S00 ft On June 


8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the tlurd 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of BlaUory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt Col J L B Wen, Political Officer 
m Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club'and Blr Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the ICS, accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition 
Included in it as members were BIi F S Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition oi 
1931, and Capt E St J Bimie, E E Slnpton 
and Di C R Greene climbed Kamet 
with Blr Smythe in 1931 The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthivitb 
pioceeded to its mam task 


The expedition estabbsbed its base camp in the 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17tli and on April 
2lst Camp I yi as estabbsbed Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre monsoon weathei winch greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col 23,000 ft prolonged 
and arduous yvork Camp IV, 22,800 ft was 
not established until the middle of Blay after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed The expedition was equipped 
witli yvireless yvbich enabled weather repoits to 
be received from the meteorological antborities 
at Alipore One installation w as at Darjeehng, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft Camp III yvas linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft from the plains of 
India m a short space of timej 
Oivmg to a series of hhzzirds and high winds 
Camp V was not established until Blay 22nd 
But it w’as pitched at 25,500 ft several hundred 
feet higher than previously The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV The 
Camp was re estabbsbed on Blay 28tb and on 
Blay 29tb Wyn Harris, L Wager and J L 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft , 600 ft higher 
than m 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the poiters Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun 
tameering skill steered them down to Camp V 
The followmg morning Wyn Hams and BVager 
made a reconnaissance of the i oute to the summit 
and faibng to discover a route along the crest 
of the north east ridge finally follovyed the same 
route as Norton in 1924 They were stopped hv 
dangeious conditions at 28,100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Slnpton ind Smy the 
viho had come up from Camp Y, after which 
they descended to Camp V The following 
morning Slnpton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high vimd hut on 
Jimelstthey madetheir attempt on the summit 
An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wvn Harris 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital ol India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911 It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
oi the whole of India, to dc provinciallso the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long ns the Governiocnt of India 
Wert, located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in overj year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern-! 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern-! 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 


tages had been fccognl'cd ns long ago ns ISOS, 
when Sir Ilcnrj Maine advocated the change 
Various places had hycn dlscus''cd as posslole 
capitals, but Delhi was hv common consent 
the best of thorn all Its central iiositlon and 
situation ns a r'llwaj junction, ndikd to its 
alstorical associations, tijld In Its favour, 
and ns Lord Crowe said In his despatch on the 
subject, "to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and rcco'ds of the past arc charged 
with so intense a meaning t'i's resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the pcrmancn''v of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country ” 
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The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the lulls to the south of Dellu, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past The land chosen is free from 
habJity to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
3 not manwom It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi A Committee consistmg 
of Surgn -(Jeneral Sir C P Lukis, 5Ir H 1 
Keehng, CSI, amicl, and Major J C 
Kobertson, i it s , was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthrc°ss of the site and of an 
alternative one to the Korth of the ex.sting 
citv Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
Bite, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming wlitn compared with 
those of the northern site " 

The Town Plan and Architecture — A 
repo’-f by a Town-Planning Comnuttec, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March 1913 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed chroughout 
The central point of interest in the lav-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govem- 
mentHouse, and two large blocks oi becretariats 
This Government centre has been gnen a 
position at Kaisma mil near the centre of the 
new citv Sir Edwin Lutvens IS the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Eater 
for the Secretariats The formei building is 
estimated to cost approvimateh Hs 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Ks 124 laklis The proa ision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has alreadv paitly been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Armv Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great mam avenue or park- 
waj which leads to Indrapat Across this main 
^is runs an avenue to the shoppmg centre 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum The axis running north 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the prmci 
^1 approach to the new Legislature Cliambers 
Hiev are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parhament-street 
The railway station for the new citj finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
®dies off the road through Palyirgun], which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
iuQge The mam roads or av enues range from 
<G feet to loO feet m width wath the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
Duudings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
aa allowed The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the mam east to west axis 

Tor a temporarj capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 


bmlding of tl e new capital an area was selected 
along the Ahpur Hoad, between the existmg 
civil station of DeUiiand the Hidge The archi- 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exliibition buildnigo at 
Allahabad in' 1910 but the biiildmgs have 
outlasted the transitional period for w Inch thev 
are intended Armv Headquarters were still 
housed in them m the winter until the season 
1929 30 Thej arc now occupied for various 
purposes including the temporarj' accommoda- 
tion of Delhi TJmversitj' 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an adnunistrativ enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner This 
enclave was entirelv taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originallj 
included in the Province w as 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Municipal town of Dellii 
was 2,29,144 The pi ms of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000 
Its present population IS approximately 40,000 
Sites hav e been allotted for forty Killing Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occunation during their visits to the new citj', 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected 

There was, as regards architecture, a liro 
longed " battle of the styles’ ov er Delhi 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim " to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the poweis Oi its users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monut- 
ment ” The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
lun to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unitj 

Cost of the Scheme — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject Various 
factors have since then increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed bj Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Cliambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legls 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates The Lew Capital Enquirv' Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Es 1 292 
lakhs including He 42 lakhs for loss by Ex 
change Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Hs 14 ciores Tins 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the mam project 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in tlie form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
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outla\, wliilit thrro aro oilior It'-iivi oh % hl(h 
Eonic return on nccounl of tin' ■'ili' > 

pcncrri'. tn\cs and Indinrt rictijil'i* >rid 

ProCrcs'! of the uoiK— Hir rmnlrucfloi 
^c^\ Dclld niisimd< it itl fai o'\ ''p 'd 
lia\lnp regard to tlie .urlnllment of the I’iid!.<'t 
allotment In eoniefimnce of tin ^wr and ttu 
abEinec of ndlr/ri uid otlnr ( •ihlMiii'iif 
at flu n ir IIicSm .tarlitin n iifarnd an 
ced that there n Iran f 'rid to th.nt from 
Caleutta In Oi lohi r, 11'^ I'n ot'ir of the 
Account mt (jeiuril ( i ntral ne am tin 
hcadnuartcra of flu ]lo\al Mr lor In indni 
ncrc iil°o lioiisid li\ Ihiin In tin ^ lnt> tE of 
lOSl-C) an 1 IhJ .-do Ih' rt t'entlvl hilldlnia 
for Go\ernment oifluri and ■ 1 dT of \ not • 
grades Mcr< then nearh ronipl ImI I!.i"1o< 
of the fhil '■idi of ittueriiim lit ino 1 I fro n 
old Dellii Into their iimriir to th nn a, rt 

t irlats on comiiiu ilown front nlinli I’l No <tn 
her, lUdo Ml 'm rminfia lii jiartiut ni'- 
including the \rnic l)i [art m iit' and \nn\ 
Ileadfiuarlerti and It \ 1 If' iduu trt* T'l, h iM 
thcli olhee- in the mu (tit I iilldlni > of ulihh 
the htiildcri ha\o a'lctdt had to <“irr> 
out the fir I '■r tion of th'' ixteidon 
pro\ tiled for in the nrelill rti iil''n’i 'Jhi 
Afemheri of II 1 tin \ li rot 1 1 xerutl c 
Couneil including II I ih' (omimndirin 
Chief, Ihe In tin ir not olliel d rcil'li no a 
in the n(" cafdt d It 1’ the Mo rot 
took up his ro-ldenee In th' nef (,ot | 
rrmnent Ifottcc Ihe'c on 2 Ird Ino min' lf >20 
Hi-. I ' collonct until then rttldi d in the H. Ihl 
ccicon it Mcercgal l/idgi In Old Delhi Jim 
Gotcinment of India In HUT detoted 
special consideration to the qm tIon ttlmlhet 
their orelimrt annual e; months rcildeno in 
Delhi should he e\tended each trar to 7 month* 
and carlj in 192S decided In constiUatlon tilth 
the India Olllcc to endeatour to stat In J)rlhl 
for half of each j car the nett order he hig Intro 
duced for trial In lO’S ht I e cpine tin her e t irlat 
in Nett Dclhitlll mid Vpril and bringing it dottn 
Simla from again in mid October The txperl 
ment ttas not tert sucrtssftil iml u 1 not 
repeated till 1032 33 tihen Ilclrtiidiini nt 
Committees hadstronglt recommended a Iim( or 
stay in Delhi in order tocxtrael rent for 1 longer 
period from the seasonal oflitinl oecniant-- of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Di Ihi li>lru 
higher than those for residences in Slinh Jf 
remains to be seen tthether the eon equenl profit 
ttdl exceed the additional gener d expense of 
keeping staff dottn in the heat 


Art Decorations — Ihe Goternment of India 
in 1927 approted a scheme for the cnconr 
agemeiit of Indian artists hj protidlng ficili 
ties for the decoration of certain huilellngs 
in Nett Delhi Ihe outlines of the scheme are 
hricdy as follous A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the Ncu Secretariat Buddings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration ttcro sclpctcd 
Jhetarious schools of art in India, as ttcll ns 
inditidinl artists, ttero intitcd through local 
Goterninents, to send in bj the beginning of 
Afareh 1928 small scale designs for approx a) 
bj a Committee After approtal hj tlio Com 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
tlio pictures u ere to bo drau n out and p lintecl to 
full size on cans as, and, if flnallj' approved b\ 
the Committee, fixed according to tjie marou 
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■ttl'tli r r\i ! to In I'l •-ri' I '>1 'n Ml' 
irtl 1 1 iilinl'N 1 1! I r ' 1 t’l' • if 

\Si t" i fiidla -I ll s ! h 'Mi ' .>'^'<i*< 

ri iil'i that tlr '[ 1 id n o r t ' I tt ft 

< oiMinltti-r apt ) d o' 1 ' 1 * ’•n A $"i * 

dial of piln'Ii' 1 X no t n m i[ !■ 1 an I 

tlm a ()-) Isioi'liti'!' , 0— n fus -i 
im nt nman Mdli I' 'I'n' i sel 'mi fo-o 'lb 
I'l I< e'ei! nrtl • i to I 1 ri , fo' lit ! ' Ifu '*'1 H ' 

to I nahli th'Mi the t ' I ' to Job in t! < n 

and this I' in ')[ r il - 

Opinion of the loclslnttire -“Cor'Id'” 
able di ins ri girding ll " t ^ \'o*M 

took plae 1 1 th' \"»emhlj In MCI Th 

fnllei ill iinnpir re'ol'l’iot ai ca ti'd — 

‘ Jills \‘'"’ml h r'eoinmeml* to th' <to irr'i'- 
Generfl in f 01 tirll that in tlm 1 it' n *s 0 ' 
iconom> and o' g mnl co'iX' d I'm all*- 
the ixeeiitlon o' th' [• ognmr e ' heir D 11 1 
works ms\ 1' (xpedlt'd aid llm tmceoar} 

funds proslded or file,] ro tl ■'* t! e See's, 
tatht and Igglda'lsi bill' tin's i-fid crinmc*e<l 
worH lncliidln„ n d lencei m» I* comp’i 'cJ 
ns carh as [irartleahle 

A non ofllchl 'Umber in tlm lm„l'btUe 

Assimbh on 2811) Septemh", lligi at ''inda 
rnoxed r ri-cnmnii mlation to tioxemmeiit 
" to apiKiInt a Committee ro Inquire Into tlrn 
po-slbllltj of tstnbll Idng n jiermam nt (-apltal 
ofslmila In a place pos- hi «aluhrl'iii r ul 
teiiiiH rale climate throughout th xnr' This 
prop I a! uns ridicul'd hj s \ r-'l of liis non 
otliclil colleagues and v i» (.x,ntualtx rojictid 
ultliout a dlslsloii 

H It H the Jtiil c of Connaught, on 12tl' 
Tl brinrx, 1921, laid the foiiiulatitin 'tor'' of a 
largo group of parll iimntarj hiilldings on a 
site dost to the *oiith ca-t of flic criliriat= 

I he hullding Is an Imposing pile circular 
in “Impe consisting In the m dn of three hor« 
slio slnii'd Clninhor- for the Clinmbcr of 
1’rlnci.s, ( niincll of Stale and Ig'glflallxe 
sVascmblx rc'-i'cetixe I\ am! surmomittd by a 
large dome ox era Central Jlbrarj connecting all 
three Chambers 

HD the Mcoroj (Datoti Iruln) proieedcd 
In state to the ncu Ijcgislatixe buildings 
hcnceforxvard to be I noun ns the Council 
Jtuileiings and formallj declared them open 
on 18th 1 ebriiarj 1927 1 he India Icoislaturo 

began its sessions in them next daj 

During 1928, ofiicial and public attention 
became lociissed on the need to cfTect drastic 
improxements in some of the crowded arc is of 
the ()Id citx xnd to prox ide for its expansion 
and for suburban dcxelopmeiits IJils led to 
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the examination of the possibihtics of the are" 
1\ mg between the old and new cities and of the 
desirabihtv of dm ing connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to gne access outuards 
in this direction The old cita is now rapidh 
expanding in a nesterh direction, t e , towards 
and up the Uidgc, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities arc being 
developed and utilised So far the plan for a 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
city through the old citj wall to the middle of 
the old city has not been proceeded with and 
consegnenth the magnificent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street, which was coii'-tructcd 
for the purpose in ICew Delhi remains 111 a trun 
cated condition The Delhi Municipal Com 
mittee late in 1913 declined to co operate in a 
completion scheme, on the ground that it would 
result in changes in propertv a allies in the old 
citj to the disadvantage of man\ owners 
The Medical Officer of Health of the old cit\ in 
Ins latest reports gravelv stresses the ill effect 
of its overcrowded state and in this he is home 
out bv the Mumcipalitv in its reports 

H E the 1 iceroj on 10th Taninrv 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large Lnropoan and 
Indian General Hospital to be built in tlic course 
of the next few V cara at a cost of Rs 75 laUis 
for the serv ice of both old and new cities 
This would provide 25 f beds and the ncccssan 
laboratories and administrative and residential 
quarters Jfo progress has j et been made with 
the building work on which has lor financial 
reasons been postponed 

All India War Memorial — H It H the 
Duke of Connaught on lOtn Februnn, l''2I, 
laid the foundation stone of an All India Mar 
Memorial at the southern end 01 the Central 
1 ista The place chosen is a fine pooition m the 
centre of the circular Princes' Park and tlie 
construction of the building was for ccoiiomv’s 
sake proceeded with slowlj Tlio memorial 
was formally inaugurated bv Lord Irwiu in 
February, 1931 

The Memorial hakes the form of a tnumplioit 
arch spanmng Kmgswaj the avenue runnmg 
down the centre of the Vista It is gcncrallj 
similar to the Arc de Triomplic in Pans 
hut is simpler The monument reaches a height 
of 160 feet and the inner height of the 
arch is 87 feet G inches and its breadth 
70 feet Over the arcli on both 

fronts appears in capital letters the single 
word IKDLV and this is flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (a e 1900) whilst 
immediatelj below them on the left hand arc 
the initials XIV (a e , 14) and on the oppo 
Bite side the figures XIX (a c , 19) Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 111 feet 
in diameter A column of inoffensive chemical 
smoke ascends from this on ceremonial occasions 
and anmversaiics and is illuminated by electric 
light reflections after dark Hie memorial is 
^lely Indian in purpose and bears the names of 
British and Indian officers and N C Os men of 
Me Indian regiments who fought on the Indian 
in the Great AVar (those fought on 
other trouts being commemorated by memorials 
erected in those countries^ 


Public Institutions — It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be cstablislicd at Delhi and in tins 
connexion a conference of Cliicfs and Pobtical 
Ofiicers was held at Delhi at which the Vicerov 
presided The proposal is still under considera- 
tion To implement it would rcqmre an csti 
mated capital outlav of Hs 12A laldis 

The Government ot India further iii the 
Spring session of thtir Legislature in 1922 
introduced and c-arricd a Bill for the establish 
ment of a umtarv , teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected 111 the new capital The 
plan was to provide i local univcrsitv on 
the model recommended for Dacca Lniversitv 
b> the Calcutta Univcrsitv Commission Thi, 
provision of funds lor the complete 
reahsation of the umv crsitv must bo a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit tlicni gradually to 
niodifv their orgamsation The initial work of 
organisation was quicklv effected bv the Exe- 
cutive Council Unfortunatelv the inabilitj 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
that H E the Vicerov would be able to laj 
the foundation stone of the univ ersitj build 
mgs in Xov ember, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable TIk genera! question of the 
finances of tlic University was m 1927 the 
subject of inquirv by a special Committee 
appointed by Government lor the time being 
the Umv crsitv was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied bv the Civil 
Secretariat until 1920 and 111 1931 Old Viceregal 
Lodge w as allocated to it for its future home 

The new cit) was the scene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in lebriiarj, 1931 
The first of the sc was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns” smtablv placed about 
the great place between the two Secretarnt 
blocks The columns arc 01 red stone, sur 
mounted each by a gilded mercluintman of the 
old Etvle in full sail Hie columns arc dc-igned 
to resemble the historic ones erected in vanotis 
part' of the land bj Asoka and were presented 
bv Canada, Australia, Kew Zealand and South 
Alrlca The flist two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremonv of unv cihng Kew Zea. 
land nominated a MIember of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the simo 
purpose Thc^ccond great ceremonv was the 
Inauguration of the War Memorial This was 
performed m State by His Excellcncv' the 
Viceroy in the presence of representatives of 
cverv unit of the army in India of the Boval 
Air Force and of a large concourse of oflicial 
and other spectators Tlierc was a large 
popular fete on the ground Ij ing below the o'd 
Fort and between it and the river Jumna 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Ladj Irwin 
arranged a programme of festivities at The 
Viceto> s House A Xevv Delhi Municipal Com 
mittee with its own permanent official Chairman 
and Secretariat was established in 1932 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a diapensatlon was granted by tbo 
Grand Lodge of England to Gto Pomfrett, Esq , 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Beng il ’ 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt Farw inter, who in the following tear 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
* the Engraied Lists is distinguished b> the arms 
01 the East India Compant , and is described 
as “No 72 at Bengal in the last Indies ’ The 
neat Protanclal Grand Misters were James 
Dawson and Zeeh Gee, who held oflicc In 1710 
after whom came the Hon Eogcr Drake, appoint 
ed 10th April 1755 The last named was Goteriior 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dow lab in 1750 Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Uole bj escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the ret iking of Calcutta ba 
Admiral Watson and Chae, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic ollice 
after ihe calamity that befell the settlement 
The minutes of the Grand I odge inform us that 
William Maokett, Provi icial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, Noaember 17th, 1760, and avo learn on the 
same autnoritj that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies” Jlr Culhn Smith wasap 
pointed P G M In 1702 At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “to elect the Proaincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
aotes of the members prisent from amongst 
those who passed througli the different ofDces of 
the (Prov) Grand lodge and who had soraed as 
Dop Prov Grand Master ” Phis annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand JIastcr avithout its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogatiac 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P G M circa) m 1767 , but in pass 
mg it maj be briefly observed that a few a cars 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferraisin 1702 04 to John Blnvitt, 
Commander of the “Almiral Watson,’ Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
IS to be found ” Middleton s election was con 
firmed October 31st, 1708 and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
apon as abrogating the practice of annual clcc 
tions, he accordmalj held the office of D G M 
Unfortunately the records of the P G L date 
back only to 1774 and thus much valuable in 
formation is lost to us This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet It seems that the officers were selected 
from onlj two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other I odges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them 
sches to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Benaal which was 
revived in tint vear and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge 

Madras — ^Tho earliest I odge in Southern 
India (No 222) was established in Madras in 1752 
Three others were also established about 1766 


In the eame tear Capt Ldmund Pascal was np 
pointed!' G M for Mailr is and its Dependencies 
and in tlic lollowing year anotiicr lodge w.as 
ostablislicd at 1 ort St George In 1768 the 
Vtliol (or Ancients) iinadcd tills District and In 
1782 established a I'roiinclal Grind Ixidgc and 
both these Proiinciil Grand Bodies continued 
working peaccablj side by side until tlic Union 
Indeed, tlioiigli not gcncrallj known, tbe=c two 
Grand Bodies m idc an attempt it coalition long 
! before nn\ sucli moicmcnt was made bv tlielr 
p ircnt bodies, tlic Grand I odge of England, and 
tlie Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in bis 
lllstorj of Freeinasonn lu Madras states that 
in a great measure tlie\ Bucccedcd At the 
Union in 1813 all tlio bodies in Madras ga\c their 
illcgl.ancc to the United Grand 1 odge One csent 
worthj of note was tlic initiation in 1774 at 
Tncliinopoli of tlio eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-nl Umra, who in his replv to the 
congratulations of tlio Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ lie considered the title of 1 nglisli Ifason 
as one of the most honourable th it ho possessed ” 
This docnnient is now stored in the archives of 
tile United Gr ind Lodge 

Bombay — Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidenev during the 17tli century, Nos 
23 1 at Bomba> in 1758 and 569 in Surat in /1798, 
both of which were carried on tlic lists until the 
Union when tlic> disappeared A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there IS no record that ho cvcrciscd Ins functions 
and Ills name drops out ot the rrcoinaSons 
Calendar in 1709 Ir 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Artimr Wellcbley In 1818 Lord Mona was 
asked to coastitiitc a Lodge to be Imown bv the 
name of St Andrew by eight Slasons residing 
there and al=o to grant a dispensation for holding 
a“Provincial Gra"d Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon iN’^ountstuart a Mason, he having 
espresstd a wish to tliat effect The Petitioners 
further requested ” that his name might ho 
Inserted m the bodj of the warrant, authoris 
ing them to instal liim after being dulv passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan ” 
Of the reply to this application no copv has been 
preserved Lodge Benevolence was established 
lU Bombay m 1822 

In 1823 a Military Lodge ' Orlon-in-the-West’ 
was formed In the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No 15 of the Coast ot Coromandel 
It seems Iron Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this 1 odge was not on tlio records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833 According to the earlj proceed- 
ings of thi« Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in tne 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three goldmohurs 
was charged In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of Its existence In 1825 the civilian element 
of ’• Orion” seceded and formed the “ Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No 802 
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Here " Orion” unrecognized at homo, aided 
In the secession of some of its members who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
o^rent Lodge, from the X3rand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the evistence of “Orion-in the West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
liad been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provinciar Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new 
warrant No 598 uas granted as already stated 
>n 1833 Lodge “Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No 81 8 In 1828 Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P G M of Western India and its 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838 A 
second Scottish Proimce of Eastern India was 
started which on the retuement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but] 
with the proviso, that this appointment w as not 
to act in restraint of any future sub division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, m ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Gland Master “in partibus infldelium” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth 01 India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- 
pitious There was no Englisli Provincial Giand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasoni y that the strange sight 
was witnessed of En,Iisn Slasons deserting tlicir 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, m order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge “ Fir- 
severance” Under EnglandT went over hodilj to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombav and 
now bears No 338 on the Kegister of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
scar 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
Uie Provinee In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge “ilising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
winch 13 seen at tlio present day Thus the seed 
planted at Trlchinopolv in 1774 bv the initiation 
01 Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting m 
the initiation of thousands of Ihdian gentlemen 
of nil Mstes and creeds, and whicli has gone far 
^smbilshing that mutual trust between West 
cud East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
opeculative Preemasonry A Prow>ncial Grand 
Lodge was re-estabhshed in Bomba> m ISCO, ana 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861 


Grand Lodge of England — All three 
^°"®titutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 


Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India By far the largest is the 
flfbt the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directlv subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they arc appointed 

Bengal 

79 Lodges Bt Mor Bio Euc Studd, P G D 1 
M L A , Dis G blaster , Dv D 6 M , 
Edward A H Blunt, DIE, QBE, 

T C S Assist D G M , F W nockenliull, 
P GD 

Mad)a'^ 

35 Lodges Dis G M , Rt Wor Bro Sir 
Archibald Yomig G C impbell, NOTE, 
CSI,CBE,ICS,PGD, Dv D G, 
M, Dow an Bahadur P M Sivagnamm 
Mudalni, PGD 

Bonibay 

50 D G M Rt Wor Bro WAG Eiomham, 

P Ct D , Dj D G M , E H Middleton 
Punjab 

34 Lodges Rt W Bro Rev Canon G D 
Barne, MA, DIE, QBE, V D, 
Lord Bishop of Lahore, Distiict Grand 
Master Col F A Fmnis, C B , QBE, 
Dv D G M 

Burma 

20 Lodges Rt M Bro Dr N N Parekh, 
PGD, District Grand Master S G 
Grmtham, Dj D G M 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemisorry m India, who is elected bj’’ the 
Brethren subject to confirmation bv the 
Grand Master Jlason of Scotland Dr Sir 
Tern 111 ji B Nariman, Kt , is the present 
incumbent of the oflice, and contiols 78 Lodges 
Under him the several districts are in charge 
of the following Giand Superintendents — 

Lt-Col R W Castle, C M G, G Supdt , 
Northern Indi i 

G Lindsav, G Supdt , Centra llndia 
The Hon’ble Lt -Col Sir Terence U Kev es, 
CSI, CMG, KCIE, G Supdt , Southern 
India 

L H Bmenv , G Supdt , Eastern India 
F B Adj — Burma 

The Grand Seerctarv is R W Bio Khan Bahadur 
J C Mistree, J P, 17, Murzhm Road, Fort, 
Bombay 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal m 1837, , 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in lbG9 to establish a Lodge m Bombav, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the D“puty Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, nr English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
■warrant In 1911, however, a ■warrant was 
[sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St 
Pitrick" and since that year three other Lodges 
[have sprung into being, one of ■which js now 
i defunct 



Scientific Surveys, 


Zoological Suivey of India — It wis 
established m 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Musenin 
was con-verted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Suraevs 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to IS'S, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo 
gical collections consisted almost entirelj of 
material handed over bv the Asiatic Societv of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
svstcmatic collections since 1814 Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearlv 120 v ears From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the 
time when the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section was established as a separate Survey, 
the Curator (Or as he was snb=eqiientlv termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Jtuscum has 
been a zoologist and among the officers who 
have held the appointment have been such well- 
known members as Anderson, IVood-Mason, 
Alcock and Annandale 

With the c\ception of the Director (Lieut - 
Colonel E B Seymour Sewell i M s ) all the 
officers arc Indian The mam functions of the 
Survey are to in\ estigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserv e the section in the Zoo 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum In addition the Survey issues 
two senes of publications upon Zoological 
rC'carch, namely The Records and The Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum 

Mammal Survey —The Survey was institut- 
ed in the -v car 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Cevlon, and with the furtlier object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mamn?ils 
at the Bombav Natural Historj Societv ’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural Historv Museums in India the 
pnniarv object of the Survej being the further 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
laiina Up to 1891 Naturalists in India bad 
to relv for information on Dr Jerdon’a “Mam 
niah of India” published in 1874 In 1884 
B A Sterndale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purelv popular work 
winch did not add much to Jordon’s book In 
1881 a memorial prepared bv Dr Slater, Hon 
^ccretarv to the Zoological Societv , and signed bv 
Darwin, Hooker, Iluxlej, and other well known 
'cicntists, was prtoented to the Secrctarv of 
State for India The memorial rcconiincndcd 
that a senes of Volumes dcalmg with the Fauna 
1 should bo prepared •'nd Dr Blanford 
'-boiild bo appointed Its Bditor The nicmornl 
ic-iiUcd In the publication in 1SS8-1890 of the 
volume on Maiunials in tlic“r''una of British 
India ’ Series and since 1891 this v olunie has been 
llic standanl work on Indian Mammals Blan 
lord s book vras howcv or based on the informa- 
vion tlimi available and the shortcomings ot the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
research Further knowledge in regard 
10 di trlbufion and cla'sification and the 


discoveries of new species have rendered 
Blanford practically obsolete 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authontics of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bav Natural History Society decided to institute 
wlnt IS now known as the Mammal Survev 
Mr W S Millard, then Hon Sccretarv ot 
that Societv, issued in ao appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
sv'stematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Cev Ion The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly bv' subscriptions 
from the Societv ’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Gov emment of Burma, Cev Ion, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America Bv the outbreak of the v nr the 
SurveV' had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered bung — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujirat, Hutch and Kathiawar, the Southern 
Maharatta Country and Kanara in Southern 
India, in Coorg and Mvsore, m the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Bolnr, in Northern 
India the Societv ’s collectors had 'vorked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and SAkini and the 
Bhutan Duar» In Burma, collections were 
made along the Cliindwm riv er, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr II C Wrougliton, formcrlv Inspcc 
tor General of Forests, Mr Oldfield Thomas 
r n S , Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr Martin C Hinton and others The 
results of their researches were published in a 
series of scientific papers in the journal oi the 
Bombay Natura' Historv Societv The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and bv increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford s Mammalia to be 
nndertaken and earlv in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Jlr II C Wrongh 
ton since deceased, and Mr M C Hinton to 
undertake the work 

Wlien demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survev which had been in abev- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor Mr C Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Me~gui Archipelago and 'Mr Oldfield Thomas 
has written vey appreciatively of his work 
among tliose isbnds Mr Prnnro-e then began 
working inland but owing to the iniprac’ic'ibi 
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lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he iias transferred to Gwalior where 
n H the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
to work in his territories 
After working a portion of the Pastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North West Himalayas and then on to the 
Punjab Salt Range Two other collectors worked 
In Southern India Permission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Goaernment for a col i 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country 1 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early in 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds 

Botanical Survey— The Botanical Survey 
Department of the Government of India is 
under the control of a Director who is also 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gard-n, 
Calcutta There is a staff at headquarters of 
two officers for sy stematio work and at the Indian 
Museum a curator w ho is engaged in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Industrial Section 
The Director holds administratu e charge of j 
the Government of India s cinchona operations 
in Burma, of quinine manufacture in Bengal 
and of the distribution of cinchona products 
to the Government of India s area of distribution 
in Upper India 

The existence of the Botanical Survev, like 
that of the Geological Survev, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification On general 
grounds it is obvious tliataprogre-sive Govern- 
ment should acqu xint itself with the physical 
facts of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, thcactivi 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches 
into the systematics, pliysiologv, ecology, and 
histology of plant life — the work accomplished 
in pure botany at the Royal Botanic Garden 
during the last century and a half ha„ exercised 
a profound and far-reachlnc influence upon the 
development- of Agricultural Science and 
Forestry in India 

Survev of India — The first authoritative 
map of India was published bv D Anvnllo in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands It 
had been compiled from routes of sohtarv 
travellers and rough charts of the coast 
The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767— ten years after the battle of 
llassev— when Lord Clive formally appointed 
Major James Rennel the first Surveyor General 
of Lengal, at that time the most important of 
the Last India Company s possessions, though 
there weio earlier settlements in Jladras and 
Bomhav 

Rennoll s maps were originally mihtarv 
reconnaissances and latterlv chained surveys 
based on astronomicallv fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid svstem of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
ov er and bev ond India Even now, however the 
relaluc accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
provmg that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a riv er area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
Its benefits 


From these beginnings, this department has 
gradiiallv become primarilv responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
imintemnce of geographical maps of the greater 
pait of Southern Asia, iiid also for geodetic 
woik 

Geodri)/ means the investigation of the sire, 
shape ami structure of the earth, and the geodetie 
work of the department tonists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravitv determinations Prom these the 
exact figure ’ of the earth is obtained, 
wliercbv points fixed bv triangulation can be 
acciiratclv located on its curved surface This 
svstem of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and rcvcnncsiirvevs, and the existence 
of such a svstem from the early days of the 
dcpaitment has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries whore isolated topo 
graphical siirvcvs have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survev, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitablv combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following arc some of these which 
arc earned out m India 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights , 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide 
Tables for forty one ports between Sue/ and 
Singapore 

T he Magnetic survey , 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravitv , 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time , 

Seisniographic and meteorological observ ations 
at Debra Dun 

Indian geodesy has disclosed bv far the largest 
known anomalies of gravititional attraction in 
the earth s crust, which have recentlv led to a 
rcconsid elation of the whole theory of isostasy 

^roj)ographical Surietj’i — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905 

Though rev enue surv ey is primarilv a record 
of individual property boundaries and is con- 
cerned w ith the surface features, ground lev els 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical surv ey , it vv as on the whole foiuid 
economical to cairv^ out both surveys together 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new scries of modem topogiaphical maps in 
several colours op the 1-mch to 1 mile scale 

This new senes had been rendered necessary 
bv the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portray al of hill features bv contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
recently — air tnffic requirements 

It w as intended that this 1905 surv ey should be 
completed m tw entv fiv e v ears, and then revised 
periodically ev cry thirty y ears Ow mg how over 
to the w ar and more recent retrenchments only 
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t\\ 0 thirds of the progrinime hid heen completed 
by 1032 , in spite of a reduction of scale for the 
less important areas 

Although new surveys covering from thirty 
to SL\ty thousand square miles — an area com- 
parable to that of England — are earned out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 60 years old, printed 
mostly in black onlvq and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched form lines or 
hachures , such changes m town sites, canals 
and communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information 
Owing to the serious financial situtation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, m consequence of which the modern 
survey of India cannot now be completed before 
1950 

The obsolescence of the present senes of 
modern maps of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end of this report 
Large Scale Suricgi — Survevs and records 
of international, state and pros incial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical w ork, and m recent y ears numerous 
Guide Maps have tieen published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1 inch to 
1 mile scale is inadequate 
Miscellaneous — ^IVliile expending on topo- 
graplucal and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Eovenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local survevs, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 
Forest and cantonment surv cv s , 
llivcram, irrigation, railway aud city surveys , 
Survevs of tea gardens and mmmg ireas, 
with such control levelling as is nccessarv for 
these operations 

Administrative assistance is ilso given, and 
executive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
sun cys of V anous Prov inces and States * 
The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dclira 
Dun also carry out w ork for other Gov enimcnt 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Ilcports and all diagrams for patents 
The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Gov criiment departments, 
as w ell as non officials, bv maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufactuimg and repairing mstruraents 
Which would otherwise have to be imported 
from abroad 

Mihiar)/ Itcquiremcnts and Av Sunoj — The 
ucpartinent is also responsible for all survey' 
operations required hv the armv , and is in a 
position to meet the rapidlv increasing complcxitv 
airTu^'^™ *’'*'**•'*’■1 requirements, espcciallv in 

In view of its high militarv importance, air 
tiork for civil purposes is receiving all 
IKivsible cnooiirigeinent and assistance, and the 
jittst methods of mapping from photographs 
lakcii from the ground are being studied ex- 
pcrinicntallv 

) d' mg and photographv for air mapping 
,1*® oj this department are at present carried 
?,^ov the Iloval Air Force or the Indian Air 
urvev Companv, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Bum Bum 


AdmimsU atioii is bv the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India 

The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
throe for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided, the 
other two Circle areas (covermg Burma and 
South India) are administered personally bv 
the Surveyor General 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also admini- 
sters the Geodetic Branch at Dchra Dun in 
addition to his topographical surv ev Circle 

Any enquiries regarding survevs, maps or 
publications may be addressed either to the 
Heidquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta , 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun Dircc 
tor. Frontier Circle, Simla Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong , Officer m charge, Mo 0 (South 
India) Party , Bangalore and Officer in Charge, 
Mo 10 (Burma) Party , May my o 

Indian Science Congress — The Indian 
Scienco Congress w is founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof P S Macmahon and Dr J L 
Simonsen These two gentlemen w orked lOintly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921 The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally know n among 
science w orkers in India, (2) to giv e opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to ov creome to some extent 
one of the chief draw backs in the life of w orkers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science , for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually , and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year, the proceed- 
ings last for SIX days The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress, the 
Congress session is opened bv a Piesidential 
•Vddress deliverLd by the President for the 
vear The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Phv-ics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (G) Geology, (7) Medical Besearch , 
when the sections meet separately each section 
IS presided over bv its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings are devoted to 
the rending and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 

The Indian Besearch Fund Association — 
This Association, vrhich is a much older body 
than the National Besearch Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
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Posts and 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs ' 
of India IS vested in an officer designated 
■Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of 
India Porthe efficient worlung of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Pmanoe Deptt — ^the 
Pinancial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs — • 
has been attached to the office or the D G P 
A T The Pmancial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept but also assists the 
D G generally in oaainining matters containing 
financial implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director General, 
Pinance The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deputy 
Director-General, one Deputv Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asstt Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
Assistant to the Director General 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Smd and 
Baluchistan Each of the first eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster-CJeneral and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director of Posts A Telegraphs The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana Agencies 

The Postmasters General are responsible to the 
Director Genoial for the w hole of the postal ar- 
rangements m their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers All the Post 
masters-fjeneral are provided w'lth Deputy ana 
Assistant Postmasters-General The nine Pos?aI 
Circles are divided into Divisions each in charge 
of a Superintendent of Post Offices or Railway 
Mail Service as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors 

Gonera’ly there is a head post office at the 
head quirters of each revenue distr'ct and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
01 accounts The Postmasters of the taloiitta, 

, , The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to ' 
below) la as follows — 


Telegraphs. 

OFFICE. 

Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-General 
Ihe Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them When the duties of the Postmaster 
or I head office become so onerous that he is ^ 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is ippointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further rehef Is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employe I 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub offices and 
are usually established only m towns of some 
importance Sub-officca transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub treasuries 
The officer in charge or such an office worhs it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerlvs according to the amount 
of business 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
arc placed in charge e.ther of departmen'al 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Fioanco 
Dep'rtment of the Government of India and 
lb not ‘subordinate to the Director-General 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
nccessarv staff of clerks, perform at separate 
head-quarters the actual audit work of a certain 
nunc her of postal circles 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force sinco 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office 

leylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
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Posl OJfice Tay\ff^ 


Postea'Ui 

Single !) Pic" 

Reply 1 G P'-'’ 

( Che postaco on cards ot prhat< manufncturo 
must bo prepaid in full ) 


I Inturance fra 

'Where the a 'lie Insiirfd docs not exceed 
; Its 100 

WJurc the aaliie insure J exrecds Rs 100 
but diy " not txcucd Rs 150 


A 


0 

0 


P 


0 
u 

1 


Parcels (prepay men' eompiiPari/l 

Pivrcelsnot exceeding 800 tolas in ncIgJit — 

Rs a 

Kot exceeding 20 tolrs 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas 0 1 


Where the xalue Insured exceeds Rs 150 
but do-s not exceed Rs 200 0 5 

1 or oxers additional Rs 100 or fraction 
thereof os tr Rs 200 and iipto Rs 1,000 0 2 

lor estrj '>dditio,ial Rs 100 or fraction 
tilt rcof oser R'' 1,000 0 1 


Ror overs additional JO tolas or part 

of that ss eight 0 1 

Registration Is compulsorv in the ease of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas 

These rates arc not applicable to ixarccl 
for Portuguese India 

In the ease of parcels for Cej Ion a registraticn 
fee of 3 annas IS chargeable On each parcel In 
addition to the rates shown aliovc 

Regislratwr fee Rs a 

For each letter, postcard, booh or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be reg'skred 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order feet 

On anv sum not exceeding Rs 10 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs lo but not 
exceeding Rs 25 0 1 

On any sum exceeding Rs 2' upto 
Rs GOO 0 4 


' As regards Rortugnosc India gee I orclgn 
, Tariff 

le^ noicUdyment fee — Ror each registered 
article 1 anna 

The Rorelfln Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to ( cjlon or to rortngiicsc India except In re'* 
p-'ct of Insurance fees for parcels and pared 
postage) Is ns follows — 

L'tten 

I To Orcat Britain and f 

' Korthorn Inland | 2i annas for the first 
1 Igvpl), iirliidlni,tbe ( ounce and 2 anna" 
I hiidan) and ill Ifrl < for each aldltlonnl 

' tlsli Colonic', Bonn I ounce or part of 

I nloiisaiidiiosccssloiis 1 that vTclght 

I except Palestine \nd j 

I Transjordan (. 

f 3J annas for the first 
To other countries, i ounce and 2 annas 
colonies or places •( for everv additional 
I ounce or part of 

1 tint weight 


for each complete sura of Rs 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, If the re- 
mainder does not exceed Ks 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas 


P^istcards, Single 2 annas 

,, Reply 4 annas 

Printed Paper’s — 2 nniia for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight 


Telegraphic money order fees — The same as 
the fees tor ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used m the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an " Express ’ or as an " Ordinarv ' 
message In addition to the above a supple- ■ 
mentary fee of tw o annas is lev lOd on each in- 
land telegraphic money order 

In the case of Ceylon the tclegiaph charge 
IS calculated at the rates shown below 

Express— R b 2 for the first 12 word? and 3 
annas for each additional word 

Ordinary — Re 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word Telegraphit 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India 

Value payable fees — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees forordinarj 
money orders 


Business Papers — ^Tor a packet not 
oxccediiig 10 ounces In weight 3} annas 

Roreverv additional 2 ounces or part of 
thntviciclit 2anni 

Samples — li annas for first 4 ounces and J 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter 
Parcels 

(tl Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland arc forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the Mtes of postnee npplic.iblc to 
such parcels being as follows — 

Pta Over- 
Gibrn’car land 

For - p 'reel — Rs a p Rs a p 


Not over 3 lbs 

Ov cr 3 lbs , but not ov cr 7 lb 

t> S tl 1 1 11 , 

99 II 99 —0 , 


ISO 
2 12 0 
3 15 0 
C 3 0 


1 13 G 

3 1 G 

4 2 0 
7 3 0 


These parcels are delivered bvthc nost office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 
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(tt) Parcels a\hich c’^cced 11 lbs but vhirb 
do not cvcced 50 11 s (the imxi 
mum allowed) in weicht are for- 
warded from India throimh the 
medium of tli’ P O S N Co and 
are deliaered at destination under ar 
rangements made b » that Compin\ 
Ihe postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve ann-'S 'or 
each pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parcels are deliv ered free oi 
charge tcitnin a radiw; of ore nnU 
from the Companu s Hca'’ OUtce tn 
London , if addressed to anj place 
be\ ond tint radius, carrier scharucs 
are lev led from the addressees on 
deliv m Parcels thus forwarded 
througl tnc P iC 0 S Co canuat 
be insured during transit benond 
India, but must, if thiv contain 
coin, etc , he insured durinq transit 
tn India Xo acknow ledgmcnt 
of deliv erv can be obtained In re 
spect of tliese parcels nor can =uch 
parcels be transmitted to Creat 
Britain anl ^orthe^n Ireland under 
the value pav abh svstein 

Limits of Weight 
Letters — 4 lbs C oz 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Tree State, British Austrilasian Colonies, 
Hong kong, the Straits Settlements Togo (Bn 
tish), the Union of South Vfnea, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 Ihs 
To Ccvlon — No limit 
To all other destinations — 1 lbs G oz 
Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Insh Prcc State, Ilong kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Ilhodcsia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 Ihs 
To Cejlon — 200 tolas 
To all other destinations — 1 lb 2 oz 
Parcels — Ulbs or 20 lbs 

Limits of Size 

Letters— feet length hj li feet in vv idth 
or depth if m form of roU, 24 feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter 
Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Cevlon — 2 feet in length hv 1 foot in width or 
depth 

To all other destinations — li leet in length 
feet in width or depth 

If in form or roll, dimensions in all cases are 
uO inches in length and 4 inches in diameter 
Samples — To Great Britain’ and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Tree State, Cev Ion, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
bouth Africa, Bhodesia and the Beohuaua- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet m length by 1 foot 
in width or depth 

, other destination — 14 feet in length 

uy 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth 

11 ^ 1“ ioTta of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
i* feet in length and G inches in diameter 

Money Orders — ^To countries on w’hich money 


orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are asiollows — 

Bs a 

On anj sum not exceeding Bs 10 0 3 

On anj sum exceeding Es 10 hut not 
cxcccdinc Bs 25 0 6 

On anv sura exceeding Bs 25 0 C 

for each complete sum of Pi^s 25 and C annas 
for the remainder, prov idcd that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Bs 10, the charge for it shall 
bo onlj 3 annas 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows — 

Bs a 

On anv sum not exceeding £1 , 0 4 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 
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£2 


£3 
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£3 
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£4 
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13 

it 
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it 

£4 

ft 

£5 
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£5 



1 

0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall bo 
4 annas, li it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall bo 7 annas , if it docs not exceed £3, the 
1 charge shall bo 10 annas , and if it does not 
exceed £4. the charge shall bo 13 annas 
Insurance fees {for registered tetters and parcels 
only) 

For insurance of letters and parcels lo Maun 
hits, Bntish Somaliland, the Stvchellcy, and 
of parcels to Iraq, Zanzibar and Portuguese India 
Whetc the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Rs 180 4^ 

Tor every additional Rs 180 or 
fraction thereof 4} 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Bniaxn and Northern Ireland and lo British 
Possessions and Foreign countries [other than 
tho^r mentioned aboie) to tohich insurance is 
available 

Where the value insured docs not Annas 
exceed £12 4i 

Tor every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof 4^ 

Acl noivlcdgemen* fee — 3 annas for each 
registered article 

Magnitude of business lu Post Office — 
At the close of 1932- '3 there were 100,480 
postal ofDclals, 23,800 post offices, and 167,170 
miles of mail lines During the jear, 1,121 
million articles, including 424 million registered 
articles were posted, stamps worth Bs 02 4 
millions were sold for postal purposes ov er 36 7 
million money orders of the total value of 
Bs 762 millions were issued, a sum of Bs 192 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V P articles, over 3 8 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,095 7 millions of rupees were handled 
Customs duty, aggregating over 8 3 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Bs 16 4 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 15,000 
lbs of quinine were sold to the public On the 
31st March 1933, there were 2,737,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Bs 434 5 
millions and 84,700 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Bs 138 5 millions, 
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r \'ti 1 - - r' 0* Ir 1*’ <’ t'l i 'If » rt ’ 
tori f ' n ' ' t< ' , ' ii O' f " 0 — 


In pllr^noTl^o of fhl= po'lc ii r opr. in'' Pol 
nmnlKonmtlon of till t\ n < ' ron ••■•in'rolir ' 

In the J’omhoo nnd ('in'-'I ( ri’i fron tl 
Ist Juh 101.: 111 . fnnlnun it it ; tinrl; o' 

this orlirnip o hicli folio > 1 r'o 1> tin 'V^tr i 
In force in the I rilti 1 Kin do n nnd > oi' i 
othf r I nroiiron rountrlr' . < t'r’ tin ’o'Mr 
nnd ent-lnn ririR non of tin lih r i] h I) I i t 
mint chonid hi niiorotrd, fin formi r hr t Mi 
of \ orh In roch I in h h 1 n tr'i f r.r I to tl ' 
rostind'itrr (iiner'I n <l■■tr 1 h^ n I>i p it 
Postmaster Gun rol ond n rjiitohle nnmhi 
of oUochtd olhciio nnd tin rn„ln> r In'., h onrh 
heinR rontrollid ho a I)ire..tor of 'Irle rath* 
Siihordinnlc to this oihrrr t'nrc miIc' \>r\! 
Dhlslonnl Suprrlntcnilinls s ho i cn p' i t d 
bj a number ofattarlnd ofllcir 

In 1014 the complete nmlcmintlon of t’n 
two Departments nns paiictlo n d h\ tin ''icri 
tnri of State nnd Infrndticcil from 1«* Ijnll 
The stipirlor stalf of tlm DlnctUm, In nddltlon 
to the Director (lint ral hlin'ielf, con lit on t'le 
tncinccnnc side of n thh f I nttlnti t l<h.rnp'ni 
with one Person d \s Kt nit I or Iraflic o'! 
there la n Depula Dtri ttor Geinral, wUli 
two Assistant oilicers In the ( irch i tin 
scheme which Ins pecn Introdiire d follon- 
closclv on the lines of the r \ 7 ierlmenlnl om. 
referred to nhoao Tor telegraph entiriterltie 
purposes India was dhided up Into flac rlrclr' 
each In chnrRoof a Director I or liiirmn special 
arranRcini-nts were considered ncce«snr\ nnd tin 
cnginccrinf; work is In charge of the Po-tmnslcr 
General who is a Iclepraph olhccr spceinlh 
selected for the purpose These rlx Circles irrr ‘ 
divided Into twenty one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Dlviflonal 1 ntineer ’ 
On the 1st lulv 1022 Smd and lUlmlii 1 1 „ 
circle was formed with its Iicadquirtirs at 
Karadu iliis circle is m cliarge of a DIrcclorof 
Posts and Iclcgraphs On tlie list March I'lM 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions Mithn 
view to complete fusion of Uic tlircc hranrhts of 1 
work on tlic lines of tlio Dumia Circle, tlic cn ' 
gineenng work of the Eorabav and Central Circicr 
was brought under the control of tlio respective 
Postmaster General in 102'> and tliis uuilleatlon 
proved an unqualified success and was gr.aduallv 
extended to other circles The fusion was com 
pleted in Afarch 1930 llic telegraph traffic and 
the engineering liranclics in fhe circles arc now 
controlled by the Postmasterh General 

There is also a ‘Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General’s ofTico, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department The Director of "Wireless is In 
charge of this hrandi and is assisted by two 
officers 
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posts au'J ltic"iuplis Dipa)i)iun( 


1 or 

lor(lcIi\cr\ (Jell tr\ 


Press telegram' 

in India 

in 

Ccalon 


1 5- 

Ordl- 

1 X 


pri '■ 

inr\ 

pr. 


It' a 

Its a 

Ps a 

Minimum cliarpc 

Pacli additional C 
words oser 18 In 
rc'pcct of India, 
each •’dditional four 
words oacr 32 in 

1 0 

0 S 

1 0 

respect of Ccalon 

The tiddresi is free 

0 2 

0 1 

(1 2 

» < . 


Surcharge on tfU^ran — \ <'t I' <> 

•inti'vs or onf 'I’lii'i Vi' i' < <t' «{ 

tc'l’pnm "iTiirffS' or Oritwr! i' !• ‘ 1 
on c\i;r\ Inlnnd ' ''cnl ’ t ! ^..'nn Itil'- 
'surclnrf.c do;' no* npjd\ to ]>J' ■- it!' , riiii' n''r 
to tU'.gr'iin to tcilon 

Foreign Tnriff— Ihc clurr*' ’or ton if n 
tclepmm'' % orj \\ith tlte roiiiitru ^ lo u lii< li I! i' 
nrc addn '■(d Thrtntttp r ^onlfd-i I' ;r iiti 
to countries in Lurojr, Vir^ricvdc ere os 
follOfVB — 

(V.l\ P'il I'l I 
Jt 1 h > 1 ' 

r iiropc t n 1 It t 


Great liritaln iinl Nor 


them Irelan 1 

ri 

1'. 

(» 

7' 

0 

5 

Irish 1 rtc State 

1 

0 

(1 

s 

0 

a' 

Hclgium 

1 

> 

(i 

>1 

0 

c 

Holland 

1 

> 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Germain 

1 

1 

0 

Id 

0 

7 

Switzcrl ind 

1 

1 

0 

30 

0 

7 

Spain 

1 

A 

0 

10 


1 

I ranee 

1 

t 

0 

<!' 

0 

(.' 

Itah Clt} of the ^ itl' in 

1 

f, 

0 

30' 



Other Ofhees 

1 

1 

0 

30 

0 

7 

Nor.iaj — 







Sialbard 

1 

7 

0 

11} 



Other Place' 

3 

I 

(1 

10 

0 

7 

ISulgana 

1 

1 

0 

101 0 

10 

RuF'ia 

1 

S 

0 10} 0 

7 

Turhc\ 

1 

S 





Czecho Sloaahia 

5ou(/i l/nr« ti«I 11 C — 

1 

s 

0 

10 1 

0 

7 

Zanzibar 







Union of South Africa 


> 





and S IV Africa 

1 

15 

0 

15J 

0 

81 

America iia 1 R C — 







A' A Cables 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 







Scotia, etc 

1 

11 

0 

13} 

0 

0 

Manitoba 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

Vancouver B C 

o 

3 

3 

1} 

0 

12 

Hew York, Boston, etc 

1 

11 

0 

18} 

0 

0 



Ordv 

Dtfd HLT 

Piiil idelphla, \\ a'hington 

Ik a 

Ks 1 

It-, a 

rtc 

3 13 

0 

11} 

0 10 

l iilcaeo 

'ian I raneneo, ‘^cattle. 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 31 

etc 

2 3 

1 

3} 

0 12 

Lmiir Airts 

3 7 

1 

11^ 


Iiio dc lairlro 

S 30 

1 

3 3 


\ dpanl'-o 

5 7 

1 

11} 


Hav an i 


1 

2^ 


’ imaica 

3 I 

1 

JO 



I I'!« ! I 'If ruhi " — 
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Jiiilv /y''/tr J rh mill ’ — 
iininutin clinm for "'> uonls 
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t Oil( 

lili-nni'« ore -’tci ptctl at all (loacrnnieiil 
1tU,.rai>h Dincc- 

l 'u il nil( s ajiph nairdint, ltef.1 tratlon 
I’fpU I' lid, etc 

1 nil ll.ts jiiiMhlicd In I’ods nnd J ckKraplis 
Guido 


niullo-TcIrgrnms — 1 or radio telrpranisnd- 
drtssfd torlilps nt 'cnfroiu ofliccs in India or 
ritirtnn and trunsmitted 1 1 t tin roast stations at 
IJoinbaa, Cakuttn, Knrnilil, 'Mndra«, Port 151 lir 
Or Itancoon tlio clmrre is thirlron nnnas per 
word in nearl> all ease' 

The follow InK are the chnrgca (cvcluding 
supplt nil ntir. eh irp s) for rndlo tele ^ranis from 
Oliicct In India or piirniv transmitted to 'I i]is at 
rca llirounh tin coast stations mentioned in 
the ortcedin,; pat ifttaph — 

'J ot i! ell irfjc 
per word 

Its n 

(1) \1I Oovfrnment or Pnsnte 

Itndio trliftrims o\- 
eeiitiiif; tlio'e mentioned 
in (2) to (1) below 0 13 

(2) lladlo tele"rimR to His 

Hritannlc'Majcstj s Ships 
of W ir or Ships of the 
llojnl Indian Jilarinc 0 S 

(3) Itndio lelcRrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships 0 12 

The sender of n rulio tcicfinm may prepaj 
a reply He must Insert before the address, 
the instruction “It 1* ” followed bj mention 
in llupecs and annas of the amount prepaid, 
c ( 7 , It P 7 8 lids expression counts as one 
word 
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Posts and 7 ilegiapJis Dcpaf hnciil 


DAILY LLilLK-ILLLOll Vllb 


Daily Letter Iclegrams in pi un Hiiguacc, 
Mhich arc dealt Mitli telegnphic.ill\ tliroiiKli 
out arc accepted on an} daj of tin, nick, and 
are ordinarili dclnercd to the uldre=scc on 
the morning of the ‘•ccond daj following the 
day of hooLing 'illc^ ire subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deterred ] orelgn 
telegrams avitli certain exceptions as stated 
below 

The charge for a Dailv I ctlcr Telegram is 
ordmarilyone third oi the cliirge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and b\ the came 
route subject to a minimum eh irge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication I)I i 

The late lee system does not appU to Daih 
Letter-I elegrams and such telegruiis arc not 
accepted during the closed hours of in olficc 
On Indian lints Daily letter fclcgrams arc 
transmitted after Deferred foreign tilegrams 
The onU special sorMccs ailniitted in dally 
letter telcgrims arc IlcpU paid, I'ostc Jtc 
stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re 
direction under orders of the addressee 

Growth of Telegraphs — At the end of 
1897-98 there were jO.dOo miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as coin] a'cd 
"ith 107,100 miles of lino Including cibleand 
587,571 miles of wire including conductors 
respocti\eIv, on the 31st Jfarch 1933 The 
numbers of departmental telegraph oflleca were 
257 and 115 (including i9 Radio offices), 
respectively , while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,034 to 
4,274 

The increase in the number of paid telegramB 
dealt with Is shown b\ the following figures — 

1897-98 1912 03 

r Private 4,107,270 11,711,350 

i State 800,382 8,52,009 

L Press 3'i,910 

fPnvite 735,079 

l! State 9,890 

L Presi 5,278 


Inland 


Foreign 


079,701 

2.219,085 

28,550 

71,894 


5 754 415 15,593,255 


llic outturn of the worlshops during 1030 31 
represented a total value of Ps 10,53,500 

Wireless — The total number of dopirtmcnt- 
nl wlrclc's skifJons open at the end of 1032 Is 
was thirl V, nr, AKvah \llahahad, IJn==cln, 
llomhav C ili ill la, Chr diiba, Chittagong Delhi, 
Diamond Island, lodlipur, Jutogh Karachi, (tv o 
stition-i), I ahorc, JIadras (3 stations), A'agpur, 
Pe-diaw ir, Poona, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(1 stitlons), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels), 
bandowav and Metoria Point of wlilch only 
OluduhaPort Bliir ind Metoria Point hocked 
telegrams direct from tlic ] ubllc 

bevrn of till '■e station^ were .Ic ignated coast 
•■tatKins for tomtnunic ition with “hips at sea 
and ten worktd a-, acron nitlcal stations in 
coMiu tion with rtgiiliir air srnkes 

The Duplex highspeed seivlcc between 
Rangoon and Aladras continued to work satis 
factorih, the wbeatstone svstem being employed 
gcncr.tllv for this eircuit 


Telephones — On the list March 1933 
(lie number oi tekphone exchanges established 
by the l)Lpirtni<'nt was 317 with 19 025 straight 
hue oonncctions md 3,084 extension tcicj'honcs 
OfthC'C cxchinges, 109 wtic worked depar*- 
mtntallv Jlic number of telephone exchanges 
estiblishcd by Telephone Cominnlc” was 25 
wPi. 35,200 conneetions 


The total staff omplovcd on telegraph^, 
telephones and wirclccs on the 31st March 1933 
was 13,500 

Posts find Telegraphs — ^Thc capital outlav 
of the Indian Po'tsmul iclegraphs Dcp.artment 
during and to the end of the vear 1932 33 
WKs Its 19,37,750 and Rs 15,82,84,000 respec 
tivch The receipts for the year i nded 31st 
M irch 193 1 iniountcd to Rs 10, 5j, 40,000 and 
charges (including interest on capital outlay) 
to Its 10,97,30 000, the result being a net loss 
of Rs 41,90,000 
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Sanitatioji. 


The history ol the sanitary departments In 
India goes hack for about si\ty years During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done , but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk or the population has 
b^en slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject ‘ The 
reason lies in the apatl y of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health While the in- 
habitants of the plainn of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places , but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-ponulated the villase 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools, 
and the village tanks polluted, and used In- 
discnminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recogmsed " 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance This 
resolution {Gazem of India, May 25tb, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919 It will be found 
summonsed m the Indian Tear Book of 1922 
(page 476 et seg ) and earher editions One of fjie 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provmces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through MiiLsters It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
“““ in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Mudy Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Par Eastern Countries by the 
Health Orgamsation of the League of Nations, 
included “ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Orgamsation m British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centunes during which many 
mistakes m policy must be admitted, that it 
Has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
mtion, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Ho\ ernment need be ashamed ” He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Beso 
lutlon of 1914 that “in the land of the ox cart 
onemust not expect the pace of the motorcar ” 

19 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements bemg introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now m a fairwa j 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shoivn a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed ” But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention ” 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her mfan 
I tile mortality rate was nearly 2^^ times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 44 times that of 
New Zealand “ The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, t e , plague, cholera, smaU-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India IS one of the world’s reservoirs of infec 
tion for the others and the mam reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera " The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think “Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder reqmres to be attend- 
ed to It IS not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible H we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle nd 
den children , of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri , of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and fllariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation ’’ 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Ear Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta m December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance of Instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
CO ordmatmg the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provmces and with keepmg them abreast of 
scientific progress There is at present no 
pubhc Health Act for the uhole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirabfhty of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
13 likely to be urged m the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now m progress 
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Chief Causes of Mortality — There are three main classes of fatal diseases specific fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1931 — 


Mortality during 1931. 

D — Deaths B— Ratio per mille 


Province 

Cholera 

Small pov 

Plague 

Fo\ ers 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea 

Besplra- 

tory 

Diseases 

All 

other 

causes 

Delhi 

J 

fD 

61 

i 

26 

1 

7,026 

513 

4,348 

3,111 


i 

,11 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

11 0 

0 8 

6 8 

4 9 

Bengal 

J 

rD 

79,073 

9,207 

li 

731,784 

42,704 

02,351 

188,132 


1 

lH 

1 G 

! 0 2 

0 0 

14 7 

0 9 

1 2 

3 7 

Bihar 

and J 

fD 

40,943 

8,028 

5,429 

729,447 

24,085 

7,013 

187,754 

Oriss'i ! 

,Il 

1 1 

0 2' 

0 1 

19 4 

0 6 

0 2 

5 0 

Assam 

J 


5,523 

594 


93,189 

9,399 

5,895 

33,517 


i 

I.B 

0 7 

0 1 


il 8 

1 2 

0 7 

4 2 

U Provinces I 

rD 

31,118 

3,355 

31,225 

1,025,285 

15,041 

30,012 

102,272 



Lit 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

21 2 

0 3 

0 8 

^ 3 3 

Punjab 

J 

FD 

391 

3,046 

1,150 

410,974 

14,284 

55,317 

117,454 


i 

Lit 

0 0 

0 2 

0 0 

17 8 

0 0 

2 4 

5 0 

NWPP 1 

fD 

105 

03 


88,959 

245 

2,230 

0,163 


1 

Lit 

0 0 

0 0 


16 6 

0 1 

1 0 

2 0 

CPA Berar , 

fD 

14,135 

4,580 

1,042 

294,839 

44,005 

42,537 

148,183 


1 

Lit 

0 9 

0 3 

0 1 

19 0 

2 9 

2 7 

9 6 

^fadras 

J 

FD 

30,232 

4,060 

^1,073 

331,8341 

83,838 

93,222 

527,713 


1 

Lit 

0 7 

0 1 

0 0 

7 3, 

1 9 

2 1 

11 6 

Coorg 


FD 

110 

24 

25 

2,920 

112 

251 

439 



Lit 

0 7 

0 1 

0 1 

17 9 

0 7 

1 5 

2 7 

Bombay j 

FD 

18, gig' 

1,873 

3,506 

195,139 

20,517! 

97,909 

175,727 



Lit 

0 8 

0 1 

0 2 

8 9 

1 2 

' 4 5 

8 1 

Burma 


FD 

534 

490 

1,574 

75,297 

6,052 

12,010 

114,140 



Lit 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 2 

0 5 

1 0 

9 4 

Ajmer 

Mer- 

FD 

32 

721^ 


13,407 

210 

533 

1,950 

wara 


LB 

0 0| 

1 3 


24 0 

0 4 

0 9 

3 5 


1 

i ® 

220,909 

37,272 

45,020 

3,936,100 

208,331 

420,294 

1,006,507 


1931^ 










1 

Lb 

0 8 

* 0 1 

0 2 

14 9 

1 0 

1 6 

0 3 

Tot\l -j 











1 

[D 

337,322 

72,813 

24,841 

3,787,694 

237,892 

400,527 

1,022,300 


1930^ 










L 1 

Lb 

1 4 

0 3 

0 1 

15 7 

1 0 

1 7 

6 7 


Statistical health reports for all India are always, inevitably submitted are belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated 
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Pnhhc Health 


Tlio Public llonltb Coininlusloiipr in bis nio'?! 
rcccnth publi^bod 'xmiunlri port vhlcb emm rn'! 
■tbp ^cnT lOSl, brmK'v to notlro o(rt-\ln kwllnu 
I lets He RbowH Hint the birth rnU for tbp \p'ir 
It IpcrinlllP of the loti (eniUR popnlntion 
HR compirccMMtli 'll I p m of tbp oitbnnted 
population for 1010 and 7 p in for the prt ci d 
int: quinqucnniuni Hi hliouitbat tin dpathrate 
Mas 24 Sp in of tlie I'tai einsiis impulatlon as 
aaainst 24 Op ni on the cstiinatid population 
for 1930 and 20 0 p in for tin preudinK 
* quinquennium The infantili niortallti rati 
1 e , the doatli rate of infants bolnu one m ar old 
pi r tliousand lisp birflis, Masl"*! S as acatiist 
JSO S in 1930 and 177 (. In tlic pn itdlnq 
quinquennium 'Ilip lilcliest birfli rate v is 
recorded in the Contril Proainci s mIu re the 
flcureMas44 lpermll!p(t3 Op m inlOiOnnd 
quinquennial asiracc 40 0) and the lonist in 
OoorR.Mboic itvas 21 Op in (2o 7 p ni in 1010 
and quinquennial mean 21 1) 

The Public Healtli romiiiissioncr, deallnK 
spccialU M itli tlip hlRli rate of infantile inortalita , 
mentions that statistics of the causes of these 
earh deaths arc not recorded but saas that 
it is pencralla knoun that jirimaturi birth 
conaulsions fcaer, malnutrition, rispiratora 
diseases ind bon el complaints ir> tin main 
causatiac features In a special chapter 
dcaliuR aaith municipal altal statistics, he slioaas 
Hiat to a considerable catciit unsklllul niatcrnlta 
soraicc IS rcspoiisililc for hl„li Infint mort illta 
rates m inunliipalltlcs and tint steps liaai bci ii 
and are belnR taken in thoac are is to eliminate 
the risks 

T)r Until ‘iounp, Director of the Matpriilta 
and Child ^^elfarc Bureau of the Indian Bed 
Cross Sooieta, in some notes i ontrlliuted to tlie 
Ihiblic Health Commissioner s report on this 
subje t saas that ‘ One is forced to i monoton- 
ous repetition of the statement tliat progress 
(in maternita and child aaclfarc aaork iu India) 
IS a era sloaa , that local bodies and ea i n jiroa Inclal 
goaenimcnts caince little interest in tlie aaork 
and haac no conaictions about it sulUeient to 
jirompt them to spend monea on such a subjeet ’ 
On the basis of llgurcs speciallj collected in the 
Madras Presidenea, she saas in regard to 
that field of international health jiroaince 
that ‘trained health aaorkeis arc almost 
absent and the number of mulaaiacs naallable 
aiork out at ibout one for cacra 1,300 cases 
of child-birth per annum One medical 

ai Oman in about 7,000 cases is all that is aa nilablc 
as a consultant in labour cases )) ork is almost 
entirelj ainsupora iscd and aaithout expert 
guidance ” Dr Young adds ‘ The dlflicultics 
attending the provision of trained attendants 
for aaomeii during child-birth do not decrease 
as the years go bj Tlie problem is sucli a 
gigantic one that it tends to induce a feeling of 
despair One of the difTioulties of training 
inidaa la es is the comparatia e uselessness ol 
cmploaing medical men for the purpose, because 

such practitioners haae not the opportunities j 
to gia e practical instruction on actual dclia erics | 


to tin iniduiafs and training aildch consists 
iiialnla of hi tuns 1 « quiti unsulfiil to such 
pupils aahilc " the nuinbir of miilii al aiomm 
fail sjiare flint to carra on sucIi aiork is a era 
small and aira few al o haae Ihf inclination 
to do it’ A satlsfactora ft afurc of the position 
Is that aioiiunare Incnaslngla faking adaantagt 
of ho pltals and inattniifa homis for thiir 
j conflnimi nts 

i 'Jhe Health Couiml- loiur shoas in rt'.ard 
to the giniral statistic tint tin reglitraflnn of 
casts of diath in Iinlia is still aira difntlae 
r‘ mil is llkela to rinialn i-o The Comml— 
sloneronit more reltcntc-, tin dimandflntht 
has so ofti 11 inadf for stn luthcnlng the 1 1 ntral 
Inalth organisation of India ID i mphn»l es 
iafrish fin latastrophle natun of dl«'(a‘.o anlta- 
t ions in India mori tijiLilallv fho i of iholcra 
smallpox and plagin, inti tin paramount 
ncccs^lta for pnsrraing not onla tin puhllt 
Inalth orcini atlon aahith has hltlnrto eaDtid, 
but also tilt principle of Its skllltd dlrtctlon ha 
comptfciit and aarll exptriiairiil hjgirni'ts 
He shoaas that ns a TC-uIt of the rttti in hinent 
campaign " tlie ailiole of flic central In altli aaork 
of tilt (lOainiinint of India has uom to lit dealt 
aaith ha tlie I’uhllc Hialfli (,oniinl--loner 
unaided Ho adds On^ must hoaa to flie 
penalties of financial stnn i nca nion c-peeialli 
if fills he on a aa orld ai idi seali Init tlie a oiec of 
Intitllgdit Indian opinion mu t sooni r or later 
ht lieard on tills hotii Insidi and outsldi the 
hgtslatlac chamlnrs butli opinion aalll surtlj 
dimand an organisation aaliltli is i apablt of 
framing a juibilc licilfli pollca for fin rountra 
and of Ecclng tliat it Is i.irned tlirou„li It 
aaill surila aalsii to sic to if tint tin pirnoiiiiel 
for tills is adequate iml to Hits iml its political 
represent It la es must he pripuid to aotc sucli 
grmts as Is nece- ara for tin. expenditure 

Xo big beillli polica for tills eoiintrj ailiicb Is 
to licaaortlia of tin uiineciiii be elaborated iml 
aaorl cd toailtboiittliciiecessira expert adnilnls 
fratlac maclilncra aililch ins its price like ana 
otli^f commodlta " 

Kcftrring to tiie impression aablcli persists In 
certain qtiirfcrs that the transfer of ixtciitiac 
control of public bciltb to tlie proainccs lias 
rimoaed the need for adequate central heaUIi 
org inis it Ion, he points out lioai ibsiirdlj 
inconsistent this is aaith tlie fails of tlie position, 
one aahich bo uses for illustration being tin 
obligations ot tlie Goaernment of India in the 
field of Iiitcrnationat Iicaltli 

The rubllc Healtli Commissioner concludes 
" The great hope of tlie future must lie in the 
deaclopmcnt of health cducition and, as a 
coroliara, the g’radiial aiipreeiatlon ha the 
educated population of tlie aalut oi health and 
so the creation of public hciltli conscience 
Untp tills has liapyencd tlierc aa 111 be little hope 
for the exercise oi tliat intelligent pressure on 
proaliicial Goaernuieiits for jiuliclous expcndl 
ture on certain liciltli meisiires aaliicli is not 
onlj justlnablc but nccessara 
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* Inclndcb Kcser\Kts, Indlm Krritorhl Tom, HomI Tiid!n.n At irlnc, liidlftn StateTorccs 
H A r , Ch ilnns and I'cnsloncr- 


Thp admicolon rate oT ofliorr-) <.101 in lin-.fiUal 
for Tm2 ^\n'! 321 8 Tier tliousind of ‘.troni'lli as 
compared ^^lth 307 1 in 1031 \1non2 poldiirs 
52,017 or 420 8 per thousand of stnnuth Mtre, 
admitted to hospital, compared i\lth I'll J jter 


Ihotisind In 1031 '1 here Ma? thiH n decrease 

of 21 5 jirr thousand on the 1031 flcurcs The 
d( ith rite amonu Indian FOldhrs durhu: 1032 
"US 2 ">2 per thousind ns nitnlnst 2 00 per 
thous ind In 1031 


LEPROSY IN INDIA 


It IS e\cocdingl\ dlfTicult to give am thing 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers In the Indian Empire to daa 
In 1921, when a Census Mas made, leprosa 
was regarded as an infirmili/ llKe blindness, 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these The number counted was 102,513 ns 
against 109,094 in 1911 But It was recognised 
doubtful If this figure represented ana thing 
more than the more ada anced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number w ere the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who arc seen alloacrthe 
country Dr E Muir, M n ,r r c s , the Eeprosa 
Rescaroh Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “ recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
toere are roughly from a half to one million 
People in India suffering from leprosy ’ 

Belief Association was constituted ir 
^ ^ Prince of Wale: 

' ^»won the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair 
ot the General Committee and H E tin 

Jb'olfowmg^ Vice-Presidents 

its formation and in \iew of 

treatment^ of obtained from the newesi 

ttatthlt™^ leprosy, H E the Viceroy fell 
■‘"spicious for the inauguration 
the '‘P ®''™est campaign wit? 

from tadh "^‘™'‘*ely stamping out leprosj 


His Prccllenci Invited certain gentlemen 
representing various Interests to form an Indian 
loiincll of the Association, which he formallv 
inaugurated nt a public meeting In Delhi on 
the 27th Januarj lOii 

C/ 

A general appeal for funds In aid ot the Asso- 
cl itlon was issued by Ills] \co!loncy the Viceroy 
on the date of the Inauguration ot the Indian 
Council whicli was closed after a year with 
renlfrations amounting to over Bs 20,00,000 
whicli was invested In the end of 1023 The 
iiivcstr'cnts amounted to Its 20,03 005 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Bs 1,22,000 

In the scheme of anil leprosy campaign 
which the Association put into operation, 
the respective parts to bo played by the Central 
and Provincial Cominlltccs in carrying forward 
the alms and objects of tlie Association are 
definitely apportioned The Central Com 
mlttcc 13 vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa 
ganda material, aifanging for the training ot 
doctors In the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment ot the facte regarding the 
Incidence and endemicity of leprosy Mcasii 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provln 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Council 
in the Prov inces 
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moI02\ in India, mil 1!il GoMrnniLnt c\c 
hospitalb are doing tremendous work , but th'so 
hospitals arc situated in the large towns and 
cannot porsibh b\ anv stretch ol imagination, 
gisc relief to the millions liMng in the rural 
areas 

The All-India Blind Relief Association — 
(Tlic Green Star Soeicti) exists to coordinitc 
and ccntrali'c the aarious As'onations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work It is under 
the patronage of the Goicmor of Bombu ind 
has for its life Ihci-ident Afr C G Ilendtrson 
(late ICS) who founded ind managed for 
mam scars all the braneh \p on it ions working 
in AAcstem India It is ilTiliatcd to the Inter- 
national Association for tlio Prcienfion of 
Blindness, which has its lieadquarters in Pans 
and was formed on Soptemlicr Ittii 1020,1 
under the auspices of tlie ] rmuc of lied Cro'-s I 


Societies and the American Society for the 
Prcicntion of Blindness Tlie Organising 
'iccretarj is B Crawford Hutchinson, Tlie 
lowTi Hall, Bombas 

A beginning lias been made, but it Is only a 
beginning, and it is but the fringe of this last 
problem tliat has been touched The schools 
of ophthalmology in India, arc turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession in tlio ritics and large towns A* 
sclicmc for taking tlicso men and placing them 
in selected centres lias been worked out, all tliat 
IS required is monefari help Tlie cost is 
minimal and Iicrc is an onportnnlti for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
1 most Cassp] ind give to India an c\c seriicc 
of whieli Iiidii and tlie wliolc world could bo 
proud and to the peoples of India tint which 
ifothem IS probabh their most precious posscs- 
Ision— tliiir sight 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT 


Amongst the most pressing prolilcms of In 
dia’s health is that presented In the appalling 
maternal and infant raortaliti The figures for 
maternal niortahti arc not aceuratelj known, 
blit thei arc ccrtalnh not loss than 10 per 
thousand In 0 blrlhs, often more It has been 
calculated that cierj sear no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
sunne only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy A 
noteworthj feature lias been tlio further 
progress of tlio Infant welfare moiemcnt, 
which owes much to the All-India Afatcrnltv and 
Child Welfare League Initiated bj Lad\ Cliclms 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Soclctj , 
which aims at graduallj establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres In most of the 
larger towns in India 'i’lic am ilgnuiation of 
tlicsetwo Bodies which has taken place, fetm- 
ing tlio Matcrnit} and Clilld AAelfarc Ihircan, 
will nndoal)U:dl> Increase and deiclon the 
work In ail the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
Infant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladles arc beginning 
to Interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers But such Is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto Impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children 

Centres of Activity arc organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed It is noteworthy tliat the work is 
most CO ordinated and most energetically earned 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Bubllo Health whose special 
duty it Is to foster Child Welfare activities 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sopojs in the Indian Army is being 


Inm isingh realised, and nowhere more than 
ill the units Ihi'inselvcs Die rcMilt ins hem, 
ill file list few veiTs the opcniiu; of miieh 
work in lids dim f ion AIiicli of it is piirelv 
medical work wliich in the ibscnce of families 
hospitals for tlio Indian soldiers Is a ncecssifv 
But gcmiine cliild welfare activities are also 
present in some c/'utres manv of tlicm assisted 
by the M &. C W Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Socictj which has undertaken tlio organising 
work Jn place of tho Lady Birdwood Anna Clilld 
AAclfare Coininlllco A rcntirkable feature of 
this mov ement is the keenness of the men them 
selves to lid it, realising as tho> do tlio honeflt 
to their own women and children llicro are 
now verv few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on 

So far all tho scncmcs hav 0 dovoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of motlicrcraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health In a 
land of so many languages and superstltlonR 
progress will nccessardj bo slow and India has 
jet to decide whetlicr sho will work Intensivclv 
and try to rear a few well developed children ns 
lar ns ndolcsccnco or extensively attempt to 
bring a largo number of infants through tho 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from tho many Ills that childhood 
Is heir to In a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, cpidomics and famine In Western 
lands tho Child Welfare Movement lias no more 
marked characteristic than its Inability to stop 
expanding Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banj’nn tree It will no doubt In India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc , etc But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task is to cducato tho mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of tho equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also u high damage 
rate of sickly, under developed, Incompetent 
citizens 
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Indian Red Cross Society 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 


When the n^ar first broke out, what is gene-' 
rallv termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society It had spent about 67 laklis in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition , in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
obiects in all about 117 lakhs 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances In the summer of 
1919, an Invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies 
haaing for Its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was ' 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council In March 1920, and 
dulj i pansed into law as Act XV of 1920 This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and lauthonsed 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at Its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Sooietj, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Braiiohcs under which there are numerous sub 
branches 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are — 

X The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised 

2 The care of those suffering from Tuber 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not 

3 Child welfare 

4 Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc , for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them 


6 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society 

6 Homo Service Ambulance Work 

7 Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of ffis Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorarj Vice Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice Patrons, Jlembcrs and Associate 
Members Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 10,000, Bs 5,000, Bs 1,000, Bs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs 150, and an\ 
thing between Be 1 and Bs 5 annually or 
consolidated pajment of Bs 50 Atthc end of 
1033 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
\ anous grades 

To stimulatcl ntercst in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Bed Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population 
Tlic Punj lb Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
tlionumbei of members was 252,941 

Constitution — His Excellency the Viceroy 
is presldenii of the Society The Managing 
l^dy ordinarily consists ot a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society ot whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members ot the Societj 
and 5 nominated by the President 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Sir David Petric, Kt,oiE,ovo onr, 
and tile Organising Secretary, Miss Norali 
Hi 11 ,Ake c 

Finances —The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs 56,33,000 and Bs 8,01,500 8 6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances it the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs 674 lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
IS 3i lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘ Our Day ” Fund 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Indian Council ) 


The St John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem m England, and has 
for itb objects — j 

(n) The instruction of persons in rendering] 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injiued , 

(6) The instruction of persons in the clemcn 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room , 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac 
tones, and other ccnties of industry and traffic, 

((i) The Organisation of Ambul mce Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(c) And generally the promotion of mstruc 
tion and carryung out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injuied m peace and 
uar independently of class, nationahty, or 
denomination 

An Indian Council of the Association uas 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910 It has 
since Issued o\or 200,000 certiflcatcs of pro 
flciency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and oacr 10,000 tokens 
siicii as Vouchers IMedaUious, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects 
Tile object of tlie Association is not to riaal, 
but to aid, tlie medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction giaen at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measures as raav be 
uhantageous pending the doctor's arrnal, or 
duiiiig the intcnals betucen his aisits 

During the y car 1933 22,833 persons attended 
1,583 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hagicnc and Pvmtatlon and of 
these 13,957 qualified for the Association’s) 


certificates i c , 12,809 m First Aid, 584 i) 
Home Nursing, 451 m Hagicne and 53 in Sam 
tation A new course. Domestic Hygiene am 
Mothcrcraft, introduced in 1932 his not nndi 
much headway To popularise Home Nursing 
and Domestic Higicne ind Alotliercraft course: 
among aoung girls and women special propa 
ganda was stated Steps were taken during 
1933 to arrange first aid courses for the personne 
of flying clubs, but the response was poor 

Tlie Association has fi\c grades of members 
namely. Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Lif( 
Jlembcrs Annual Members and Annual Asso 
ciates Their respectiae subscriptions an 
Rs 1,000, Rs 500, Rs 100, Rs 5, and Rs 2 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on sccuri' 
ties, a a\cd annual grant from Government, fees 
foi certificates and membership subscriptions 
The total income for 1933 was Rs 17,897, " 
more 01 less normal figure Mauagcinenl 
evpensos amounted to Rs 22,413 After adjust 
mg assets and habihties outstanding the reaonut 
account for 1933 showed i loss of Rs 6,305 
The Council was able to carry on b\ taking a 
loan of Rs 7,000 from the Indian Red Cross 
Society and by buying mueh less stores than it 
sold, the balmce of stores stock thus being 
icduced by Rs 11,000 The Council rcilise 
that the fin inci il position and its maintenance 
by tempor irv c\podients is unsatisfactory 

Their E\cellcncies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon and His Evcellcncy 
the Commander in Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, rcspoctuch, with 17 
members form the Indian Council The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an E\ecutne Committee of which the Hon blc 
Sir Daaid Petrie, Kt c 1 1 . , c a 0 , c li 1 , is 
the Clnirinan, Jhss Norah Hill, A r r c , the 
General Secrctara, and Sii Lriicst Burdon, 
]It,csi,CiE,ics, the Honorary Ire isurcr 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA 


The accommodation for» the treatment in 
British Indiv of persons who suffer from nicnkil 
ulsorders is still scry inadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of affilrs is eaen 
woi>c, for, with the sole exception of Masore 
btate which has a small and highlv archaic 
“ mental hospital ’ at Bangalore, tlierc arc no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease arc 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for an\ kind 01 treatment According 
to the last Census (1021) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there arc 
88,303 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per everv 10,000 In 
the United Kingdom the nroportion of insane 
to sane is roughh 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000 In 
reviewing thc=c figures it must be borne In mind 
that those of tiie United Kingdom and Now 
Zc.aland include the feeble-minded ” an item 
that IS not included in the figures for British 
India 
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It will bo observed tint there Is non no mcntil 
hospital in Bengil Insincs from this proiincc 
are treated in one or other of the two incntil 
hospitals it Eanchi All Mental hospitils are 
under the direct control of the ProMncnl idmlnls 
tntive medical officers except the Luropcin 
Mental Hospital it Ilinchl which Is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided oicr bj the 
Commissioner of Chota-Kagpur The socallcd 
‘ Central ’* Mental Hospitals, tint Is to 
saj, the Mental Hospital at Midns, Horth 
Yenvda (Bombaj), Lahore (Punjab), Agri 
(Umted Proiinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Hangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Kinchl (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
admmistered by whole time medical officers 
who are usually trained ahenlsts The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals m 
British Indio and Burma hoa with the CimI 


'^urpeon of the locallta in which thci happen to 
be •iltuatcil It Is probabB true to state that 
onlj one Mental Ho-.plt il in the whole of India 
can claim an> pretension to he up to date as 
regards organisation, stalling and cqulpnient 
and that Is the Mental Hospital for 1 uropcaus at 
Itanchi \11 the others are for the most part 
oacr crowded and under staffed, thus rendering 
ana thing approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question The onia province 
In India aahicli has so far dispi laod some apprecia- 
tion of the Importance of bringing the preacn 
tlonand treatment of mental di=ordcr5 into line 
With conditions In civilised comuries Is Madras 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders bj providing. In the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of ment il diseases 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as ■well as the incidence of 
msamty in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is aaailable in view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shovvn 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows — 


INDIA 


AGE 

Insane 

Distribution of the in- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

■Seaes 





0-5 .4 

651 

484 

121 

142 

6-10 , 

2,9U5 

1,882 

539 

668 

10-15 .. 

4,09S 

2,76S 

761 

803 

15-20 .. 

4,366 

3,070 

810 

904 

20-25 

5,518 

3 379 

1,024 

993 

25-30 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30*3o 0 

7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 

6,6ol 

2,949 

1,049 

867 

40-45 

5,310 

3,486 

987 

1023 

45-50 

3.332 

2,157 

618 

634 

60-56 

3,132 

2,402 

581 

733 

55-60 

1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 

1,683 




65-70 . 

602 

ft 


. 


70 and over . « 

1,070 




Unspecified 

270 

■i 


» 

Total for all India 

64,151 

34,154 

* 

623 

R57 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non official, towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, is t^e lack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jafier moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to mvestigate the best^means of deahng 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it The motion 
was eventually withdrawn 
Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of cnme with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
mvolvmg what the law terms ‘ responsibility ’ 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are 111 
no sort of sense “ experts ” In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theorv 
and practice of dealing with msamty and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic 

(See also “ Insanity in India” by Colonel 0 
F W Ewens, IMS, and ” Lunacy in India ' 
by Colonel A "W Overbeck-Wnght, M D , 
D P E . IMS and Colonel H P Jago Shaw ’s 
book 1 




National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National A«‘;oc!ntion for Siippl'mc 
Medical Aid bj Women to the A\omtn of India 
^^nB founded b> the Countess of Duffcrln In 1885, 
the object being to open ^^onKn’6 hospitals and 
vomen’B wards In existing hospitals, to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwhes in India, 
and to bring these out when neeessnrs from 3-.ii- 
ropc An endow nient fund of about 0 lal hs was 
obtained bj public subscription In addition 
Branches were formed In each Proalncc, each 
Branch haaing its own funds and each liaalng 
a number of I..ocal CommittcLS and Zenana IIos 
pitals aflillatcd to It 

Ihc Central land giaes grants in aid to sea oral 
Iroaincial Branches, it g’ac-, scholarships ton 
numher of aaomcn Bindenls at the Mcdhal 
scliools of Bombna, Calcutta, Madr IS and Delhi 
It has in tlic past hroiight from 1 nginnd a 
certain number of Luroiitin medical aiomtn 


It has assisted bj grants in aid the building of 
a number of renana hospitals In dlflcJtnt parts 
of India It has afllllnted to It 13 Proainclal 
Branches and a number of liOcal Committees 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun 
tess of iJulfirlnB I iind to the extent of 
Its 1,11, too per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Mtdkal Scr\lc( for India — this sera Ice consists 
of 1 1 ofllctrs, with a training rcseracof 8 doctors 
and a Tiiiilor service of C assistant Burgeons 
Medical w omen (Illicr British or Indian holding 
registrable British oualiflcatlons arc eligible 
lor the senior prrvlcc 

I he President Is 31 I Ihe Counlc"3 of 
Mllllngdon, C 1 , o in I he lion bccrctnrv is 
the Surgeon to II D 'ihc Mctroj, and the 
Scerttarv Dr M \ M tbb, o Jt 0 , IV 31 S , Bed 
Cross Building, >cw iJclhl and Mccrcgal 
Dstatcb, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE I OR INDIA 


Tills Service is included In the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid bj women 
to tbo women of India, gcucrnlli known 
as the Countess of DuHcrln’s lund and 
is administered by the ixccutlvo Committee 
and Council of that lund The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the Bum of 
k^5,000 per annum towards Its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty four Orst 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities Kccruitmcnt of the Ecrvico Is 
made (a) m India by a medical sub committee 
of ihc Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Seeretarv to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Oflicor, Womens Medical Service, (f>) 
in England, by a sub committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India These 
sub committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical Dtness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively In 
the original constitution of the Servucc, duly 
quahfled medical women who are in the service 
1 of, or who have rendered approved tervice to, 
the Countess of DuSerm’s Eund, areto have 
the first claim to appomtment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India 

Qualifications — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any terntory of any fSattvo Pnnee 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India (6) Must be bclwceii the ages of 


twentv four and tblrtv at entry (c) She must 
be a first clnvs medical woman, i e , she mu‘t 
pos'tss a medical qualification registrable 
In the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
rcglstiablc In the United Kingdom under 
that Act but tins condition doc" not applj 
At the original constitution of tbo Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
In the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council rc»crvcE the power to promote 
to the service ladles not possessing the above 
qualifications, but wlio have shown marked 
capacity Members ot the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India After 
one vPar ot probation has been satisfactorily 
passed tlielr appointments are confirmed 
riio BorviccB of ofilcers mav be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special Institutions, 
which may bo responsible for whole or part 
of the pay 


Pny — 

-The 

rates 

of 

pay 

arc as follows — 

Ist 

to 

3rd 

year 

Bs 
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•• 
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II 

750 >, 
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800 

24tli 
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>» 

II 
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also an overseas allowance of Bs 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Bs 150 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and over Every oflicer of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her servacc, and shall receiv e 
no increment after that iieriod until such 
examination has been passed In addition 
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Ifurnished quarters are provided free of rent or 
la house rent allorrance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 

lien of it 

! 

1 Ofiicers of the Service are permitted to 
engage m private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their otficial duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with Except in veiv special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of flfty-flve An 
officer recruited in England, whose appointment 
IS not confirmed, or u ho Is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England 

Leave Rules — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and IS not supposed to interrupt dutv (6) 
Leave on average pav IS granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on dutv, according to Funda- 
mental Eules More than eight months’ leave 
rn average pay is not granted at one time (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service An allowance 
of 12 sh per day is granted in addition to J 
average pay during studj leave (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (c) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions — (t) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount and (t?) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months m all, 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leav e granted otheiw ise tliau on medical 
certificate is 18 months (?) IVlien an officer 
returns from leave w Inch was not due and which 
was debited against her leav e account, no leav e 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
Iresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leave equal to the period of leav e which 
she took before it was due There ari^ no 
allowances during extraordmarv leave A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road 


There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
‘ or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association ’ 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing five vears’ service 
or in the event of dismissal On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her 

Free Passages — Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Leo 
Concessions to olficers of all-India serv ices The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an oftieer s entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
service 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service — This Serv ice Ins a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Es 200 to Es 300 per 
month, wath furnished quarters or the equi 
valent in money, to those emplojed in India 

2 Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Anv’ member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India 

3 Ordinarily four years slinll be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall hav e power 
to shorten this period in special cases Serv ice 
in the reserv e shall bo considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
Iment 


VICTOHIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Ladv Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about lakhs 
vv as obtained by public subscription, and cent^ 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 


have been partially trained Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pav e the wav for the 
registration and superv ision of indigenous dais 
It has also done much nropacanda work 
The fund is now administered bv the Maternitv 
and Chiid Welfare Bureau of the Indian Eed 
Cross Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE A^D HOSPITAL 


The Ladv Hardinge Medical College 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916 It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by w omen, and was founded 
to commemorate the vasit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardmge took the 
initiative in raising funds by pubhc subscription 
to meet the cost of buildmgs and equipment 


was I Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Euling Princes 
and Chiefs of India After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name 
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The Govcnilnp! Bo(\> incUidt.'i the Director 
Generil, Indian ^redicnl ScfMLo, Ihc Chief Com 
nnssloncr of Delhi, the Cliicf J^nclnctr, Delhi 
Province, the Dducitlonnl ConnnW'>ioncT with 
tlio Government of India, the Ciilcf Medical 
Offleer, 'Womens Medical Sirvlcc, n represen- 
tative elected bv the All India AbSoclation of 
Stedical Momcn, the Siirpcon fo HD the 
Viceroj, an Indian nieinbcr of the Connell of 
State, U Indian mcinbcrs of the Legislative 
Asscmblv, a private Indian cltlrcn of Delhi, a 
pnvatcladv resident of Delhi, t lie Civil SiirRCon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Iinperi il IlanK of 
India, Deliil llie Ilonorarv Sccretarv, vvlio 
IS, also a member of the Governing Ilodj is the 
Deputy Director General Indian 'Medical Serv ice ] 
i’he Deputy Accountant Generil, Central Keve 
lines, nets as Uonorarj Treasurer 

The College and Hospital, together vv llh sepa 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of S') acres in New Delhi 
within casj reach of old Delhi cltv The 
grounds are enclosed and ndcouato provision 
IS made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of piudah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the case of students As the 
hospital patients arc all women or children. It Is 
for example, ueccssarv that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of Instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Llbr ir j , Mu 
aeum, iKietute Rooms, Lahoratotles and olfiecs 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, 'Moslem, SIKli 
and Christian students The hospital Is a fine 
modern budding with accommodation for 200 
in patients and a commodious outpatients’ 
department The College and Hospital arc 
supported by a grant of Rs 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented bj grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States 
Students are prepared for tlio Intermediate | 

NURSIN^ 

Whilst India cannot show the complete 
cnam of efficiently-nursed hospitals v^ich 
exists in England, there has been a great de 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
This activity is principally centred In the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
tovTOs are well nursed, and where largo private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees These hospitals also act as training 
mstitutlons, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fuUy trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies In this way the sunplv 
of trained nurses. English, Anglo Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the estabhshment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursmg Association, c/o St George’s Hospital, 
Bombay This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and worta undet 
the Government The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 


Science Examination, and the AI B , B S degree 
of the Punjab Unlvtrsltj, with which the tol 
lege is affiliated 

Srxior Srtrr 

Prtnap/il and Profesfor oj Mulwifcrj/ and Oi/nce 
coloi}!/ — Dr Mi'-i f h HouUon, 35 n , At, 
Womtn'fi 'Mtcllcil Service 
Vice Principal and Pro/nEor of Surgerp — Miss 
Hamilton Browne, 3i P eh 3i (Svd), D T 3' 
(f ilcntla) B M 5 

Prof eiror of Medicine — 'Miss N 1 Trouton,3Sh 
1! s (lyind ), VI !■ 0 s , I, r c !■ n T ii (Cnlcntta ) 
Projtrsor of Ophthalmologii — 'Miss II Roiilston 
31 p , eh p (Glas), po (Oxon), pics 
(I din ), B M 8 

Proferyor of PaVtoloji! — Tfr® L S Gho'h, 
35 n , eh p (Aberdeen), V r rr (Cambridge) 
B M S 

Pro/t^'oro/ Annlomv — 'Miss K J ilcDennott, 
M P , P s (Punjab), B 31 S 
Profesior of PUmiologp — Ml-a 1 Siirio, 31 cc 
Profi ssor of Itadiology—Tir Rckld, MBPS (I’h ), 
1) >1 1 A 1 (Cantab) 

Leetiirer in P/n/stfE and Mttlhemalics, and Supn 
xnundentof the Science Department — 'Miss 3 H 
Ross, 31 V , P sc (Glas ) 

Lecturer in Chcmistru — Miss Soshclla Ram, 55 1 
(Cantab ) 

Lecturer in Diology—Miss C C Burt, B sc 
(Edln ) 

Lecturer in Engluih — Miss Lbbntt, ii A (Dublin), 
Xlodcrn Language Tripos (Cantab ) 

Bursar and B arden — Miss M W Jesson, Jl t 
(Cantab ) 

Attached to the Hospital there arc (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
Sciiool for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and training mav be obtained In the 
case of (1) from tho Nursing Superintendents, 
J,ad> Hardingo Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in tho cast) of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pliarmacj , at the same address 


complete individual autonomy in adminia 
tratfon 

State Registration of Nurscsforalllndlals 
much rciulrcd A meeting w as held in Bomhav 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidenej met 
to discuss tho question It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brouglit 
Into line with these countries Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-fndln Register 

Nursing Bodies — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution Is Mr A R 
Nicholson, Allahqbad Bank Buildings, Calcutta 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies tn Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), A.Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers* Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Bussa Road South , Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road , and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street In Madras 
there Is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Casta and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, tho Royapetta Hospital and the 
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Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Ladj Ampthill 
iNurses Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
(Association (now amalgamated) President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen The Associa- 
tion has under its management— T/ie Lady 
nmpthiU Nvrses Institute, IVestern Castle, ' 
llount Hoad, Madras Eully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both ' 
among Europeans and Indians, always available I 
Hhe Lady Wilhnqdon Nursing Rome, Western | 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri , 
Nursing and Convalescent Rome, Ootacaniund, . 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases j 
The Milgm Nnrsmg Home affords admirable | 
facilities for convalescents i 

Bombay Presidency — ^The Bombay Pre 
sidenoy was amongst the first In India to i 
reahse the value of nursing m connection with 
hospital work The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr L. R W Forrest at St i 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established , 
together with a small staff of nurses for private I 
cases This was followed by a similar move- , 
mentattheJ J and AUied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospital s m the Presidency j 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a ; 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid , 
which they would give to such institutions, j 
agreemg to contribute a sum equal to that , 
raised from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided bv Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the mamtenance of their works This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursmg 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management ‘bf 
Nursmg Association might be recrmted This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursmg Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the exammmg and grantmg certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and mamtammg a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also mam- 
tammg a Provident fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations haae been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933 Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Associauon were 
however revised brought into Ime with the 
actual workmg of the Association Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub committ* to consider the 
rciision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws The Sub Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put thmgs in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules 

After fully considermg the Sub Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
Hon be incorporated by an Act on the hne of the 
Registration Act m the United Kingdom Pend- . 
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mg the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association havmg received the approval of 
Government was brought mto operation from 
1st April 1929 

The foUowmg are affiliated assoeiations as well 
as Trammg Institutions — 

St George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, (for nurses only), Hon Secre- 
tarj R TT Douglass, Esq 
Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and Midw i\ es), 
Hon Secretary Dr M V Mehta, o b n , 
FE 0 P 

Cama A Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwiv es) 
Nil This IS now purely Govt institution 
Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona, 
(for Nurses and Midwives) Nil This is 
now purely Govt institution 
Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon Secretary F T 
M Day 

Civil Hospital Nursmg Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme 
dabad (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon 
Secretary Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad 
Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur 
Infant Wolfare Societj ’s (Bombay) , "Wadi 
Bunder Mateinity Home, Warli Matermtj 
Home and DeLisle Road Maternity Home 
(For Midwnes only) 

Hindu Nirashnt Fund Maternity Home, 
Surat (For Midwives only) 

Brahman Sabha SIhaskar Maternity Hospital, 
Bombay (For Slidwiies only) 

Sheth Vadilal Sarabhai General Hospital and 
Chinai Alatcinitv Home, Ahmedabad 
(For Nurses and Midwives ) 

Dhanrajgirji Hospital, Sholapur (For Nurses 
and Midwives ) 

Nawanagar State Hospitals Irwin Hospital, 
Victoria Hospital and Ba Shri Sajuba Female 
Hospital (Foi Jlidwives and Nurses ) 

Bai Jerbai IVadia Hospital, Parel, Bombay 
(Foi Junior Examination only ) 

The following are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions — 

East Khandesh District Nursmg Association, 
Honv Secy Civil Surgeon, Jalgaon 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony Sccj R "W Bullock 
Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon Seoretaiy Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 
Byramji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony Secretary Civil Surgeon, Dharuar 
Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon 
Secretary Civil Surgeon, Karwar 
Fanch-Mahals Nursmg Association, Godhra, 
Hony Secretary Civil Surgeon, Godhra 
Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony Secretary I Taydor, Esq 
The following are recognised Training In- 
stitutions — 

V J Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Midwiv es) 
State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwiv es ) 
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j Civil Hospital, Belgauni (for Hurscs and 
Jlidwives) 

King Edward VII Hfemorinl Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Nurses onl>) 

Bai Vamunabai L Kair Charitable Hospital, 
lamington Hoad, Bomba>(for Nurses onl>) 
Bomanji Dinshaw Petiti Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only) 

Lady Dufforin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (tor Nurses and Midwives) 
Morarbhai VrajabliuKandas Hospital, Surat 
vfor Midwnes) 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miraj (for Nurses only) 

St Lube s Hospital, Vengiula(f or Nurses onlj) 
Parai Lying in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only) 

St Margaret s Hospital, Poona (for 
Nui=es and Midunc-, only) 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for Midwia es onlj ) 

Nourosji Wadia Jlaternitj Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Midu n cs only) 

Achaiitlal Girdhailil Matcmitj Home, 
Ahmedabad (for Miduncs onlj ) 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broa"h (for Mid 
wn es onh ) 

Ladj Duffenn Hospital, Sholapiir (for Mid- 
wi\ os onl\) 

Cniiadi Hospital, A'lsik (for Nurses and 
Iilidai la es) 

Jlission Hospital, Alimcdnagar(for Nurses onh 
jrunicipal Maternit\ Homes, Bombay 
Bellasis Koad (Ihculla) 

Imamwada (Mareaou) 

Cadell Hoad (Worli) 

Victoria Cross Koad (Biculla) 

Khetwadi (Girgaon) 

Provision for retiring alloy ances i s made for 
all members on the basis of a Pror ident Eiind, 
and a Nursing Beserr c has been established for 
emplojment in emergencies sucli as yar, pesti- 
lence or public danger oi calamity 


Address — The Kegistrar, Bombay Nursin" 
Council, Old Custom House, Port, Bombaj " 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated 
replacing the Punjab and Up country Nursinp 
Association for Europeans m India, whicl 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country Owing 
hoy er er, to lack of funds it y as found impossibh 
to continue its administration and to carry on1 
the expansion of the ^ork so urcentlv caliph 
for The name of the helpers identified witl 
the premier Association to whom the nublii 
must erer be indebted are the Hon Lada 
L-sttleton, Lady Helen Munro Eergusor 
and Mr= Cottrell, while Mrs Shepherd 
bj her indefatigable efforts, is truh entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing s\stera throughout the greater pari 
of India Ihe late Lad j Curzon y orked energeti 
call} to proiide an enlarged Nursing orgaiusa 
tioii, but mainl} owing to financial reasons 
she was unable before she left India to brra* 
the scheme to fruition The Home Committei 
of the existing Association, recogn sing thi 
need for expansion, consented to take over thi 


present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co 
operation toyards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern 
ment of India, Lieut -Governors and Commls 
sioners of Proxinccs, the present Association 
yas established An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generousl}, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua 
tions increased a little with time The assistance 
of a Go\emmcnt grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in SIX BroMnccs in India and in Burma At 
the request of the Horae Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “Lady Minto s 
Indian Nursing Association ” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
bciore, iargely concerned m dispatching— as 
I required — suitablj trained and carefull} selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India Thus, Europeans who are members 
oi this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
musing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined bv the income of each patient 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms ismucli appreciated, the rates of subscrip 
tions being really an insurance against illness 

Her Majestv the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association Her Evcelloncy The Countess of 
Willingdon is President of the Central Committee 
in India 

Hon Secrctar} Malox E M Collins, h 4 JI C 

Hon Treasurer W K linnant. Esq , i o S 

Chief Ladv Superintendent Miss G 
Beckett Address — Central Committee, L M I 
V A , Viceregal Lodge, Simla, and Bed Cross 
Building, New Delhi 

Hon Secretary, Home Committee — ^Vacant 

Secretar} , Horae Committee Miss M E Baj, 
B B C , 10, \vitherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq 

Nurses’ Organizations — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is noW 
amalgamated yatii the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers The Trained Nurses’ Association oi 
India and the Association of Nursing Snperin 
tendenta of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi 
zations with a membership yholiy of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting espril 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profe»sion 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
nnders, Australians and Indians The A'^soei- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started jn 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa- 
tions are aflHiated with the international Council 
of Nurses 

President Mrs G D Eranklm, 33, Bajpiir 
Boad, Delhi 
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1 THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

\Eo>i Secrelarij and Treasurer Miss Gadsden, I number of ■women sening on these local Councils 
General Hospital, Madras and Boards 


j Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, owept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success first, the deep veneration 
that IS given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equallj 
with the masculine as shown by the import 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mj sterj 
of womanhood implied b> the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro 
duction of a Scheme of Heforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the oountrj 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
lust to allow this injustice to remain unredress 
ed Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi 
tation for the vote bj women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
Vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be giv'en as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empiie 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen j ears ago it 
Was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large Impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
^uncillors and members of Itocal Government 
Boards Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nommation but there have been notable seats 
"on by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
Woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
Mndidates Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of oomen 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 


It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Kule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representativ e government The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political seli- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and studv Indian affairs at first hand in 1917 
During the Hon E S Montagu’s visit only 
one IVomen’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the vanons 
reforms winch women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out 
The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr 
Montagu at this histone All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917 The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation 
“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Mushm Reform) scheme (I 3) that ‘ the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ' the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people ’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ' people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that ' a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shallinclude the representation 
or out women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens , and w e 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life ’’ 
The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
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though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested AYhen the South 
borough Franchise Committee nas formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the vomen suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee ail the cMdence winch siiowcd tlie 
need for, and the country’s support of 'the 
inclusion of women in the non franclnse 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in Julv 1019, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of botli Houses of 
Parliament 11111011 had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a iiorkable basis Mrs Annie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojmi Naidu and Mrs and 
Ml'S Herabai Tata Mere the women who Here 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to 11 omen in India 


The House of Commons decided that the ques 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the se\ disqualification in 
the Reform Bill tliei framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislate 0 
Council should approie by a resolution in fa\our 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Pro\inee This 
was the only proii'ion regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit Until after that period w omen 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Oouncilloia 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptls 
followed by the Indian State of Jlialawar In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it IS gratifying to record that a motion w as 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan jTair of 
Malabar that he w ould bring forward a Resohi 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise During the 
month that must legally inter\ene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indi in 
Association carried on all forms of public pro 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council The Debate took place on April 
let and after a short discussion,in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be 
came onlv an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future When the division was taken, it resulted 
earned by a majoritv 
of ai Madras has thus the honour of bein" tiip 
first Proiince in British India to enfranchile its 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men Dr (Mrs ) Muthulakshmi Redili the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
T cgislaturc, has been able to introduce legisla 
tion fo do awaj vith the Dendisi serMce in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral traffic 
in vomen and children She has also devoted 
her attention to the development of the educa 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children 


Mr Trivedi brought forward a Woman' 
Suffrage Resolution In the Bombay legislative 
Council during the same session, but some lire 
gulantj in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheh 
Hanlal Dcsaibhai Desal of Alimcdabad, Deputj 
President of the Council As in Madras, the 
interaening month was filled with suffrage 
acthity bj the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and (iujcrati women In Poona 
when o\ cr 800 women show ed the greatest enthu 
siasm for the moaemonb 

riic Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three dajs and the subject was 
very fully di'cussed by over 40 members 
'Phe result was satisfactory to the suffragists 
the voting being 52 In fav our, 25 against and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Prcsi 
I dencics gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In September, 1922, Mr S M Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re 
Solution, w Inch was debated for three days but 
finally defeated bv 50 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidlv against 
if In September 1925 the Bengal Council pas 
sed tlic Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
in the Beliar and Orissa Lcgislativ e Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unammo s vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
M Oman Suffrage 

Unl92G the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, ond in 1926 the Central 
Provinces 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring tlieir admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff 
rage Resolution The vote for the Representa 
five Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
m October, 1922 The vote for Mysore Legis 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
Women by H H 'The Maharaja and His Privv 
Council m June 1023 In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8 It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow 
mg vvomen to enter the Council as members 

In J929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
legislative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave vvomen the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
as men Thus the whole of British India has now 
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piien to -wonien equal pobtieal rights with men 
Tie result has already demonstrated itself in 
tht remarkable ad\ ancement of all the interests 
01 women along the lines of education, health, 
hoismg, morahty and social customs 

1 

The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book These 
have allowed Women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the legislatne Council as well as the 
nght to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the newh formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot The a ear 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Mimstcr to Government lira Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
01 State Darbar Physician She acted as llinister 
for Health to the State for three Jears 
Cochin State nominated Mrs Hhdhaai Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council 


In British India by the terms of the Reform 
BUI the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parhament, and the gainmg 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffragists Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right oi 
women to entry of the Legislatures A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported bj him and by his Government 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assembhes also by resolution, but only for 
those provmces which had already granteii 
women the legislative franchise The Legisla 
tive Assembly has passed by a large majonty a 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise 
tothewomen of such Provinces Accordingly .n 
November 1923, women m India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly The number of women 
who a oted m the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
compnsed women of all castes and com- 
munities 


In April, 1926 as a result of a faaourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
^^’ichise Reforms, the Rule was changed m 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entermg the Legislatures Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions aUowmg quahfled women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies 
Agam Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
tet to pass a Resolution admittmg women to 
f 11 ™®*^Lership Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then But the perimssion 


came too late for w omen to stand for election 
ivath any great chance of success, so the Women’s 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces winch had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State Thus 
the jear 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood 


In 1926 the Central Provmces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, aU granted the Franchise to women 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
bemg Dr. MurHintAitSHjii Ajimau, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimouslj 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office of Beputv-Pfesident of 
THE Council Since then Mrs Kale has been 
nominated to the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provances, and Mrs Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the United Provinces A Deputation 
from the All-India Women’s Conference ip Delhi 
in 192S waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislative Assemblj 
That has still remained ungranted 

The number of women enfranchised bv the 
grant of the vote throughout India will not 
be more than a million under the present quail 
flcations Propertv and not literacy is the basis 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
to every graduate of seven years' stand ng 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as well as those who have to 
shoulder the largest property responsibili- 
ties vnll be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
IS returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s societv which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladies have identified themselves 
specially with the movement Lady D Tata, 
; Lady A Bose, Lady T Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambaj , Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Taiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadia, Mrs Jinarajadasa, Dr 
A Besant, Mrs M E Cousins, Mrs Snrangamma, 
Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S borabji 
Mrs Khedkar, Dr Mistry Dr Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Mrs Palmer, Mrs Saraladevi Choud- 
hun, Mrs Kumudini Basu, Mrs K N Rov , 
Lady Shaft, Mrs Hassan Imam, Miss S B 
Das, Mrs P K Sen, Mrs RuatomjiPandoonJi, 
Mrs B Rama Rao, Mrs Deep Narain Smgb, 
"Mm Raschid, Mis van GiJdemeester, etc 
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The following new Warrant of Precedence for 
India nas approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Boyal Sign 
Manual, on 9th April 1930 — 

1 Governor General and Viceroy of India 

2 Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
within their respectn e charges 

3 Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal 

4 Commander in Chief in India 

5 Governors of the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma 

6 Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam, Governor of the Kortli-West Frontier 
Province 

7 Chief Justice of Bengal 


23 Air Officer Commanding, Boyal Air 
Force in India , Flag Officer Commanding and 
Director, Boyal Indian Marine , Members of the 
Bailway Board , Bailway Financial Commis 
sioner , Secretaries to the Government of Lidia, 
and Vice Ciiairman, Imperial Council of Agricul 
tural Besearch 

24 Additional Secretaries and Joint Secrc 
tanes to the Government of India , Commissionei 
in Sind , Controller of Civil Accounts , Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance , Judges of Chiel 
Courts , Members of the Central Board ol 
Bevenue , and Besident and Commander m 
Chief at Aden 

25 Chief Commissioner of the Andamar 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge, 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments ol 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal 


8 Members of the Go\ern or General’s 

E\ecutne Council 

9 Commander in Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies 

10 President of the Council of State 

11 President of the Legislative Assembly 

12 Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal 

13 Agents to the Governor General, Baj ! 
putana. Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India , Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province , Commissioner in Sind , Members of 
Executive Councils and Ministers of Governors 
and Lieutenant Governors* , Political Besident 
in the Persian Gulf, Besident and Commander- 
in-Chief at Aden, and Besidents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges 

14 Chief Commissioner of Bailways , General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern. 
Eastern and Western Commands ,and Officers of, 
the rank of General 

15 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal * 

16 Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orissa * 

17. Agents to the Governor General, Baj- 
putana. Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Vestern India, Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Irontiei 
Province, Political Besident in the Persian 
Gulf, and Besidents at Hyderabad and in 
Mv sore 


18 Members of the Executive Councils am 
vimibtcrs. Central Provinces and Assam 
Members of the Executive Council and Mimstci’ 
^orth West Frontier Province 


19 Presidents of Legislative Councib 
witliin their respective Provinces 

20 Chief Judges of Chief Courts, am 
Puisne Judges of High Courts 

21 Lieutenant Generals 


-2 Auditor General , Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission, and Cliicf Com 
inFsioncr of Delhi, when within his charge 


26 Commissioners of Bevenue and Com 
missioner of Excise, Bombay , Consultinj 
Engineer to the Government of India , Develop 
ment Commissioner, Burma, Director of Develop 

ment, Bombay , Director-General, Indian Medica 

Service , Director General of Posts and Tele 
graphs. Financial Commissioners, Judicn 
Commissioners of the Central Provmces, Sine 
and North West Frontier Provmces , Major 
Generals, Members of a Board of Bevenue 
Members of the Public Serv’ice Commission , am 
Surgeons General 

27 Chairman of the Madras Services Com 

mission. Vice Chancellors of the Indian Universi 

ties 

28 Agents of State Bailways, Controlle 
of the Currency , Additional Judicial Commis 
sioners. Judicial Commissioner, Western Indli 
States Agency Commissioners of Division 
Besidents of the 2nd Class , Deputy Auditor 
General in India, Bevenue and Divisiom 
Commissioners, North-West Frontier Province 
w ithin their respectiv c charges 

29 Members of the Indian Civil Service o 
30 years’ standing, whose position but for thi 
Article w ould not be lower than Article 34 

30 Advocate-General, Calcutta 

31 Advocates General, Madras and Bombay 

32 Chief Secretaries to Governments otlic 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal ani 
Assam 

33 Accountants General, Class I , Air Fore 

Officer Commanding, Aden , Brigadiers, Censu 
Commissioner for India , Chief Controller o 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, Commissionei 
Northern India Salt Bevenue , Director Genera 
of ArchcCologyun India , Director of the Gcologi 
cal Survey , Director, Intelligence Bureau 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture 
Diiector of Bailway Audit, Educational Com 
missioner with the Government of India 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissionei 
Calcutta, Inspector General of Forests , Jlilitar; 
Accountant-General , Public Health Commis 
sioner w itli the Government of India , am 
Surveyor-General of India 


* The J ICC President of the Council appointed under section 48 of the Government of Indii 
Act ranks in the same article of the M arr int but senior to his colleagues on the Council 
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34 Additional Judicial Commissioners , Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Kicobar 
Islands , Chief Commissioner of Delhi , Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Assam , Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Isorth-Wcst 
Frontier Province , Commissioners of Division , 
Judicial Commissioner, 'Western India States 
Agency, and Besidents of the 2nd Class , 
Eevenue and Divisional Commissioners of the 
horth-'West Frontier Province 

35 Non-OfBcial Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations m Presidency Towais and Eangoon, 
vrithm their respective municipal jurisdictions , 
Private Secretary to the "Ficeroj , and Secre- 
taries, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre 
tanes to Local Governments 

36 Accountants General other than Class 
I , Chief Accounts Oflicer, East Indian Hallway , 
Chief Auditor lof State Railways , Chief Com- 
mercial Managers of State Bnilways , Chief 
Conservators of Forests , Chief Engineers ,* 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs , Chief Operatmg 
Superintendents of State Hailwavs, Cliiel 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railwavs , Chief 
Mining Engineer, Bnilway Board , Colonels , 
Command Controllers of Military Accounts , 
Deputv Controller of the Currency at Bombay , 
Dueotors of Agriculture Director, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa , Director ot Army 
Audit , Director of the Botanical Surv ej of India , 
Director of Civil Aviation in India , Director- 
General of Observatories, Directors of Public 
Instruction under Local Governments, Director, 
Mihtary Lands and Cantonments , Directors, 
Railway Board , Directors of the Survey of 
India , Director, Zoological Survey , Expert 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Financial Advuser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, His Majesty s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta, Inspectors General, 
Civ il Hospitals , Inspectors General of Police 
Under Local Governments and in the ICorth- 
West Frontier Provmce , Inspectors General of 
Prisons under Local Governments , Master of 
Security Press, Nasik , Members of the Ind an 
Civil Service and of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment of 23 years civil service, uliose position 
but for this Article would not be lower tlian 
Article 55 , Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay , 
President of the Forest College and Research 
Institute , Provincial Directors_of Public Health , 
and Traflic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways 

37 Mihtary Secretary to the Viceroy 

38 Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing Counsel for the Presidency of 
Bengal 

39 Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland 

40 Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Improve 
ment Trusts of the Presidencv Towms, Rangoon 
and Karachi, Chief Executiver Officers of the 
Municipalities of the Presidency Towns and 


Rangoon, within their charges , Chief Inspector 
01 Mines , Commissioners of Pohee in the Presi- 
dency Towns and Rangoon , and Settlement 
Commissioners 

41 Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts , Collector of Salt Rev- 
enue, Madras and Bombav Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
Deputv Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair , Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (mcluding the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Kagpur), 
Political Agents and Supermtendents, and 
Residents fother than those of the 1st and 
2nd Class) , Commissioners of Income Tax, 

I Opium Agent, Ghazipur , and Remembrancers 
of Legal Affairs and Government Advoeates 
under Local Governments 

42 Deputy Financial Adviser, Mditarv 
Finance , Deputy Secretaries to the Government 
of India , Directoi-Gencral of Commercial 
Intelligence , Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India , Director of Purchases 
and Intelligence, Indian Stores Department , 
Director, Regulations and Forms in the Armv 
Department , Establishment Officer in the Army 
Department , Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research , Secretar 3 , Public 
Serv ice Commission , Secretary to the Railw av' 
Board , and Secretaries to Residents of the First 
Class vv ithin their respective charges 

43 Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauh, Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Veterinarj Research, Miiktesar , Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science , and Principal of 
the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkec 

44 Assistant to the Inspector-General oF 
Forests, Budget Officer, Finance Department, 
Government of India , Chief Electrical Engmeers , 
Civilian Supermtendents of Clothing Factories , 
Civnlian Superintendents of Ordnance Factories , 
Colliery Superintendent, East Indian Railw av , 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, Horth- 
■West Frontier Province , Comptroller, Assam , 
Conservators of Forests , Controller of Armj 
Factorv Accounts, Controller of Marme Accounts, 
Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts , Deputv 
Agents, Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers* 
of similar status of State Railways , Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service , Deputy 
Director-General of the Post Office , Deputv 
Director-General, Telegraph Traffic , Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau , Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factories and Manufacture (if a 
civilian) , Deputy Inspectors-General of Police , 
Deputy Mihtarj' Accountant-General , Director, 
Medical Research , Directors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department, Directors of 


* Present incumbents of the office of Chief Engineer who have ranked m entrj S3 of the 
Warrant of 1898 will rank m entry 33 of this "Vi arrant until thej rehnquish their office as 
Chief Engmeers 

Officers of similar status are Deputy Supermtendents, Locomotive Department 
Supermtendents, Carriage and 'Wagon Department, Controllers of Stores, Senior Signal 
Engmeers, State Railw ajs Coal Superintendent, Chief Medical Officer, Deputy Chief 
Transportation Supermtendents , Deputy Chief Commercial Managers , Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engmeers, and Deputy Chief Engmeers 
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Iplcgnvpl) Lnplnccrlng, Director ol ^\irclL5•:, 
District ControllerR of Jllllt'vn Accounts, 
DiMsionil Superintendents, State ItaUwnts, 
Lieutenant-Colonels , Menibers of tlio Stmlrns 
Services Commission , Mcmljcrsof tlie Indian i 
Ci\ll Sort ice and of tlio rolltical Department of | 
IS tears' cltll sertice, uliosc position but for! 
this Article ttould not bo loner than Article DS , I 
Postmasters General , Signal 1 nglneers , and 
Superintending rnglncers 

15 Assat Afastcr, Bombaj, Deputi Auditors | 
General, and Deputt Controllers of tlie Currcnct, 
Calcutta and ICortlicm India j 

IG Actuart to the Gotemment of India, 
Cliici Inspectors of Ltplosltcs , Chief Tudges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presldcnot Jon ns and 
Rangoon , Controller of Printing, Statloncrj 
and stamps , Directors of major J^aboratorles , 
and Director of Public Instruction, Aorth 
WcstPronticr Protlnce 

47 rirst Assistant to the Resident at \dcn , 
Prhato Secretaries to Governors, Polltleal 
Sccrctart, \dcn : 

18 Administrators General , Clilcf Presi j 
dencj Afaglstratcs , Deputj Directors, Rallnaj 
Board, Judicial Assistant, Aden, nhen nitliln 
Ins cliargc , rifctallurglcal Inspector, Jamshedpur, 
and Olllccrs In Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Sera ice 

Id Gliicf Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cannpoio, Commissioner of Labour, Madras, 
Controller of Pitcnts and Designs, Directors 
of I islioncs in Bengal and Madras , Directors 
of Industries , Directors of Land Records , 
Directors of Vctcrinarj bcralccs, r\cise Com- 
missioners , Inspector General of Rallnaj Police 
andPolico Assistant to tlie Agent to the Go\ emor- 
Gencral, Rajputana , Inspectors General of 
Registration , Principal, Research Institute, 
Caav npore Registrars of Co opernt la c Societies , 
Superintendent of Manufacture, Clothing lac 
tory, Shahjahauporc 

50 District Judges not being Sessions 
Tudges, uitliin their o\ni districts 

51 First Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir 


52 Chairman of the Port 'J rust, Aden , 
and Military Secretaries to Goaernors 

53 Senior Cliaplains other than those alread j 
specified 

54 Siionffs uithin their own charges 

55 Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistiatos of Districts, Collector of Salt 
Rev ciiuc, Madras A Bombav , Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputv Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Mcmara , 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputj 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Deputv Secretaries 
to Local Governments , Divisional and District 
and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Cliota Nagpur) , Judicial 
Assistant, Aden , Political Agents and Superin 
tendents Residents (other than those of the 
Tst and 2nd Class) , Second Assistant Resident 

Protectorate Seoretarj , Aden , and Settle- 
ment Officers 


56 Assistant Bsecutivc Engineers of 21 
Forest Officer, Andamai 
Inspection 

oaioutta Circle, Indian Stores Department 


P I. ii». , r ■. . 1 - Calrutta f Irclf , Indian 
' Deputy Directors of 

■ Dcparlm''nt, Deputj 

Directors of Coinnurchl Intellmi’iiec , D'piitj 
Director General of Arcli roIo,^v , Deputy 
Director of Jndustrh^., Lnltcd Provlnres, 
Deputv Reghtrar of Co oiff-rative SocietiM, 
Unlb'u Provinces Oovc'-nm'’nt ‘Solicitors othrr 
tlian the Solicitor and V'’i tant ^ollcito- to 
tile Government of India, ’ifaneeing DircefO’' 
Opium I actorj Oharlpur, Oilier rs of the 
Indian I ducational ‘-enice and of tlie Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 jrarr’ standing, 
Principals of major Government CoUe^es 
Principal, School of 'Sllne" nnd Gcologv 
Registrars to tlie Iligli Cotirfi, Seerctari'-s to 
Legislative Connells, 8np''rintendent of Ihi 
Oovemment le't Iloii-'e Supi rliitemUnts of 
the Survej of India \ssi-iant ( ollector« o( 
CiHtoms, A'slsLant Dlrccto" (lenrrnl of tlif 
PostOtllee, Deputv Poitma'-ters General, D' putv 
Conservators of J orests, DlvDIoiial 1 uglncers 
and A'^'IstantDlvi'-lonal 1 mincers. Telegraphs 
DivLional 1 ngmeers and t'sl'tant Divisional 
1 ngincers, WlrLp = J xccutive 1 ngineer of th< 
Indian Scrvlee of J ngmeors holding a charge 
declared to he of not pss Importanci tlian that 
of a division, 1 orest I ngmeer' Jnstnictor 
Wireless, Olhiers of the Arcliaological and 
other Scientific Departments, Ofheers of tie 
Indian Agriiultural Service, Olllecrs of tlie 
Indian Vctcrinarv ‘Service Oflmrs of CIa«s II 
of tlie General or tlic I’nhlic Worls 1 1st of the 
Indian Audit and Acrounts Service, Olheers on 
tiic Superior 1 ist of the ^Iilitnrv Aecmmts 
Dcparfineiit, Othcer« of tlie ‘'upctlor RevenuL 
rstahllshineiit of State Rallv^av^ viho hold the 
rank of District Officer or a po itlon of similar 
status, OfficerP of tlie 1st Division, Superior 
Irnffio Branch of the Telegraph Department, 
Senior Inspector of Mines, superintendent s> 
and Deputj Commissioners of Police wircle-s 
Researth Olheers , Olllccrs of the Ben.al Pilot 
Service of 21 jears standing 

* 67 Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India, Deputj Director of Piililic Informa 
tion. Government of India, and Under Scert 
tones to liio Govcnimcnt of India 

58 Agent General In India for the Bntisii 
Protectorate in Africa under the adniiiiLtratioii 
of the Colonial Office, Consulting Survej or to 
the Government of Bombaj , Directors of 
Survej, Madras and Bengal, Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India , Librarian 
Imperial Llbrarj , Public A nnlvst to the Gov 
emment of Madras 

50 Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department, Civil Lngmeer Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance lactones and Manufac 
turc , Civil Sccrctarj and District Magistrate, 
^den , District Aidgcs not hemg Sessions Judges, 
Inspector of General Stores , Majors , Mombers 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 jears’ standing 
Superintendents and Deputj Commissioners of 
Police of more than 15 but less than 20 vears 
standing , and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories Sanitary Electrical and Architec 
tural Specialist ofliccrs will take precedence 
in accordance with the rank in the Public W orks 
Department fixed for their appointments but 
junior^ to all Public Works Department officers 
of the correspcodlngrank 
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Persons Guns 

Eesldents, 1st Class 11 

Agents to the Governor-General 13 

Commissioner in Sind 11 

Agent to the Governor in Katlilav ar 13 

Residents, 2nd Class . . 11 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Commander in-Chief in India (if a Field Id 

Marshal) 


Commander in Chief In India (if a General) 17 


Naval Commander In-Chlef, Fast Indies 
Squadron (c). 


G Oa C In C-Commands (d) 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

(d) 

Major Generals and Colonel Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d) 


Occasions on which salute Is fired 


^ Same as Governors 


On assuming or relinquishing odice, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
parture from a military station 


1 On assuming or relinquishing office On 
I public arrival at, or departure from, a 
I- military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired 


Same as for militarj officer of correspond- 
ing rank (nee K It ) 


■) On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival , at 
- or departure from, a military station 
within I heir command Mso on occa 
sionsof private arrival ordeparturc, if dcsir 
J cd 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs 


Salutes of 21 guns 

Baroda The Maliaraja (Gackvvar) of 
Gwalior Tlie Maharaja (Sclndia) of 
Hyderabad The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir The Alaharaja of 
Mj/sore The Maliaraia of 

Salutes of 19 guns 
Bhopal The Begam (or Nawab) of 
Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
KaJat The Khan (Wall) of 
Kolhapur The Maharaja of 
Travancore The Maharaja of 
Udaipur (Mewar) The Maliarana of 

Salutes of 17 guns 
Bahawalpur The Nawab of 
Bharatpur The Jlaharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Bundi The Maharao Haja of 
Cochin The Maharaja of 


Ciitcli The Maharao of 
Jaipur I'lie Maliaraja of 
» Todhpiir (Jlarwar) The Maharaja of. 
Karaiill The Jfaliaraja of 
Kotah Tlie Jfaharao of 
Patiala The Maharaja of 
Ilcwa The Maharaja of 
Tonk The Nawab of 


Salutes of 15 guns 

Alwar The Maharaja of 

Banswara The Maharawal of 

Bhutan The Maharaja of 

Datia The Maharaja of 

Dewas (Senior Branch) The Maharaja of 

Dewas (Junior Branch) The Maharaja of 

Dhar The Maharaja of 

Dholpur The JIaharaj Eana of 

Dungarpur The Maharawal of 

Idar The Maharaja of 

Jaisalmer The JIaharawal of, 


j! (6) Within the torntoncs of the State to which they are attached 

(c) According to naval rank, with tw'o guns added 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is in actual military com* 
mwnd and is the senior military officer in the spot Attention is invited to the extra guns allowed 

i! ffir individuals 
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Khalrpnr The ilir ol 
KishangarU The Slaharaja of 
Orchha The Maharaja of 
Partabgarh The Mahanwat of 
Rampnr The Xawab of 
Sikkim The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi The Maharao of. 


SaluUt of 13 gjnt 
Benares The Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar The Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar The Maharaja of 
Dlirangaahra The Maharaja of 
Taora The Xairah of 
Jhalairar The Maharaj-Bana of 
Jind The Maharaja of 
trmagadh The 2sawah of. 
Kaptutha’a The klaharaja of 
Xabha The Maharaja of 
^ai'-an’car The Maharaja of 
Palanpnr The Kawab of 
Porbandar The Maharaja of 
Bajpipla The Maharaja of 
Batlam The Maharaja of 
Tnphra The Maharaja of 


Salutes of 11 guns 
-kjaigarh The Maharaja of. 
Ahrajpnr The Baja of 
Baoni The Narrab of 
Banraiu The Eana of 
Bijairar The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspnr. The Baja of 
Cambav The Isawab of. 
Chamba The Baja of 
Charkhari The Maharaja of 
Chhatarpnr The Maharaja of 
Faridkot The Baja of 
Gondal The Thakur Saheb of 
Janjira The Isawab of 
Jhabua The Eaia of 
Maler Kotia The Bawab o' 
Mandi The Baja of 
Manipar The Maharaja of 
Mom The Maharaja of. 
Xarsmggarh The Baja of. 
Panna The Maharaja of 
Pndnkkottai The Baja of 
Kadhanpur The Xawab of 
Bajearh TheBa’aof. 

Sailana The Baja of. 

Samthar The Baja of 
Sirmnr The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau The Baja of. 

Suket The Baja of, 

^eh-i TheP.a5aot. 


Salutes of 9 guns 

Balaslnor The Nhvrab (Babi) of 
Banganapalle The l\a\rab of 
Bansda The Baja of 
Baratmdha The Baja of, 

Banya The Baja of 
Bhor The Pant Sachin of 
Chhota Udepur The Baja of 
Danta The Maharana of 
Dhrol Tile Thakor Saheb of 
Hsipaw TheSawbwa of 
Jawhar The Baja of 
Kalahandl The Baja of 
Kengtnng The Sawbwa ol 
Khilchipnr Tlie Eao Bahadur of 
Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of 
Loharu. The Nawab of 
Lunarrada The Baja ol 
Maihar The Baja of 
MaynrbhanJ The Maharaja of 
Mndhol The Baja of 
Xagod The Baja of 
Pahtana The Thakor Saheb of 
Patna The Maharaja of 
Bajkot The Thakor Saheb of 
'Sachm The Xavrab of 
Sangli The Chief of 
jsant The Baja of 
Savantvadi The Sar Desai of 
Shahpura The Baja of 
Sonpur The Maharaja of 
Vankaner The Baj Saheb of 
Wadhwan The Thakor Saheb of 
’?a'vnighwe The Sarrbwa of 

Personal Salutes 

Salutes of 21 guns 

Ealat His Highness Mir Sir 3Iahmud Klian 
o c LE , M all of 

Salutes of 19 guns 

Bikaner laent -General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, GOSI, gcie, 
GOTO, QBE, ECB, ADO, Maharaja of 
Kotab Lieutenant-Colonel TTis Highness 
Maharao Sir Hmed Smgh Bahadur, g OkJ , 
G c I E , G B E , Maharao or 
Mysore Her Highness Maharam Kempa 
Xanjamniannf Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbana 
c I , Maharam of 

Patiala Lieut General His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahmda 
Bahadur, Gcsi, goie.goto, gbe 
AM 0 , Maharaja of 

Tonk H H Amin-ud-DauIa iVazir-nl Mulk 
Xavrab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ah Elan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, q o s i , q o J E , 
Xarrab of 
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Salutes of 17 guns 

Alwar Colonel His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
bhn Jey Singhji, GOlB ,KCSI, Maharaja of 

Dholpur Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 

, Maharajadhiraja Shri Sanai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Hdaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, kosi, ko’^o, Maharaja 
Kana of 

Orchha His Highness Maharaja Mahendra 
Savrai Sir Pratal Singh Bahadur, G c s i , j 
G 0 1 B , Maharaja of j 

Salutes of 15 guns 

Benares Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Patbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, GOSI. gcie, Maharaja of 

Jind Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Maharaia Sir Eanbir Singh Rajendra Baha- 
dur, GoiB, KOSI, Maharaja of 

Junagadh His Highness Vali Ahad Mohab’ 
Klianji Rasulkhanji, Nawab of 

Kapurthala Colonel His Highness Slanaraja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, ocsi, goie 
0 B E , Maharaja of 

Nawanagar Colonel His Highness, Maharaja 
Shri Digvijajsinhji, Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 guns > 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, gosi,goie,qovo, of 
Bombay 

Barlya Captain H H Maliarawal Shri Sir 
lianjitslnhji Mansmhji, kosi. Raja of 

Chitral His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja u- 
Mulk, K c I E , Mehtar of 

Dharampur H H Maharana Vijayadeaji of 

Lunawada His Highness Maharana Birbhadra 
sinhji. Raja of 1 

Sangh, Lt -Melierban Sir Chintamanrao 
Dliundiro alias Appa Saheb Pitwardlnn, 
k 0 1 B , Baja of 

Vankaner Captain His Highness Raj Sabeb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji, K c i e , Raja 
Saheb of 


Salutes of 9 guns 

Eashahr Raja Padam Singh, Raja of 
Loharu Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K c I E , e* Nawab of 

Mong Mit, TJklun klaung, k S si , Sawbwa of 

Local Salutes 

Salutes of 21 guns 

Bhopal The Beaam (or Nawabl of, 'Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territorie®, 
permanently 

Indore The Jlaharaja (Holkar) of Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently 

XJdaipur (Mewar) The Maharana of With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently 

Salute of 19 guns 

Bharatpur The Maharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Cutch The Maharao of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of 
Patiala The Maharaja of 
(Within the hmits of their own territories 
permanently ) 

Salule 0/17 guns 

Alwar The Maharaja of 
Khairpur The Mir of 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 15 guns 

Benares The Maharaja of 
Bhaamagar The Maharaja of 
Jind The Slaharaja of 
Jimagadh The Nawab of 
Kapurthala The Maharaja of 
Kabha The Maharaja of 
Kaivanagar The Maharaja of 
Ratlam The Maharaja of 
(Within the limits of their oun territories, 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 13 guns 

Janjua The Nawab of (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently) 
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Solute’ of 17 punt 


Connell of Ministers (as n a hole) of HK Illrhiir'-a the Snltnii of Mii rat 

S(ifi(fr» o/ n par' 


The I’rcshlmt of the Council of Minister-, of His UlKhness the Sultan of Mu rat, 
of the rnlliiR fainllj 


SaUilft of 0 pi(fi» 


II n a me nler 


The rreshlcnt of the Connell of Ministers of Ills Hlrhiu-s the bultan of Mincat when no* a 
member of the rnllnR fnmllj 

SaUilft of 7 gum 

Bahrain The Shaikh of 
Kuwait The Shaikh of 
Jluhammcrah The Shaikh of 
Qatr The Shaikh of 


Satulet of I gunt 


Bahrain Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other') 
member of the rulinf? family / 

Kuwait Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other i 
member of the rnlinf* family ) ^ 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of Ills Highness the Sultan of Muscat 


rired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs 


(Tahle or) Provision Ai, Pprsonai, SATitrii s 
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His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan. 
OOTE, Kosi, Shaikh of Muhammerah 


rircd bv British Ships of War In the Persian 
Gulf at the tcrmlnatlor of nn ofllcinl aish 
by this Chief 



The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and 
thp dignity of Knight Grand Commander may be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire , the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India It consists of tne Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 1 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown , 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chams (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander Is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Ueaven’g Inght out Guide, also in diamoims 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
ditferent, and is described below (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, ti^ at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds A Companion wears around Ins 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
lor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Centr”! Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident In India, to the Secretary’ 
of the Order at Calcutte 


Sovereign of the Order —His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The Kmg Emperor of India 

Grand Master of the Order — His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India.the RightHonourable Viscount IVilhngdon, 
PC.GMSI, GMIE, GBE 

Officers of the Oi der — Registrar Col the 
Hon Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton, 
K C V 0 , Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St James’ Palace 
London, W 1 

Secretary The Hon’ble Mr B J Glancv, 
C S I , C I E , Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C S I) 

HIM The Queen-Empress 
H R H The Duke of Connaught 
H B H The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K C S I ) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G C I E , Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh and dependencies 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad ed-Dowleh 
Amir i-Akram, son of His Roj’al Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es- Sultan of Persia 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, GBE.KCIE.of Kepal 
esp Army (Nepal) 

Honorary Companions 

H H Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bm-us Saiydl 
Turki, K C I E , Sultan of Masqat and Oman 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabina 
Sabah, C I E , Ruler of Kuweit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G C S I ) 
H H The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron AmpthiU 
H H The Maliaraja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penshiirst 
Sir John Hewett 
H H The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H H Manarao of Kotah 
H H Tlie Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
H H The Aga Khan 
H H The Maharao of Cutch 
Viscount Wilbngdon 
H H The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Marquess of Reading 
The Marquess of Zetland 
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]I }I The Mnliarij.i of Alwir 
Uaron Llo\ d 

Viscount Lee of Farclnin 

The Lari of Lj tton 

Bnron Ir^^ln 

Sir Ilnrcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie V ILson 

^ istount Gosthen 

Sir V illiain Birdwood 

Till Biglit Uonouriblc Sir loliii, AlIbohrooK 
Siinoii 

rield Vir-inl Sir Cluid V illi iin Taeoh 
His Highness J lie Malnnna of Udaipur 1 

His Iligliness The Mahar ija of Kolliapiir 
A iscnunt Peel 

Lieut Col Tlio Eight Honourahlc Sir Iranels 
St inch JaeKsoii 
H H J lie XoMah of Bhopal 
H L Sir V illiaui Afaleoliii Hailce 
H H Tlio 'Mahar i]a of Kasliniir 
Lieutenant Colonel Tlic Eight Hoiiourahlc Sir 
S iiiuicl Tohn Gurnee Ho ire 
llic Eight Honourable Sir 1 rcdcrlck Hugh Sj kes 

Knights Commanders (K C S I ) 

Sir Hugh Sliakespcar Barnes 

Sir Artliur Henrj Temple Martiudalc 

Sir Joseph Bampfehlc Fuller 

Sir Cliarles Stuart Bajlcy 

H H Miharaja of Jlnd 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H n Haharaja of Eatiam 

Sir Harecy Adamson 

Hawab of JMurshldabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Jturraj Hammick 

Sir Eobert Marrand Carle le 

Sir Eeginald Henrj Craddock 

Sir James McCronc Douic 

Lord Moston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Eobertson 

Maharajadlilraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Cole in 

Sir Trevredyn Eashleigh Wynne 

H H, Maharaja of Deevas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M F O’Dwyer 

Sir Jlichael Willlnra Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P Sundaram Alyar Sivaseyaml Aiyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H H E vwab of JIaler Kotla 

Sir William Henry Clarh. 

Major-General Sir Perev Zaehariah Cox 
Sir Stejning William Edgerlej 
Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 
Sir Eobert Woodbiim Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Mexander Gordon Cardeev 
Lieut Col Sir Hugh Dalv 
SirC H A Hill 

H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut -Col Sir F E Younghusband 
Sir T Morison 

Lieut -Gen G M Kirkpatrick 
IMajor Gen ECO Stuart 
^r George Eieers Loevndes 
^ H Maharajadhiraja Maliaraeval Sir 
Jowahir Singn Bahadur of Jaisalmet 
Sir Arohdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 


H H Tilt 'Maharaja of Datia 
H II Tile 'Maliaraj Eana of Dliolptir 
Lieut -General Sir William Ealno Marshall 
‘^Ir William Vinecnt 
Sir Tliomaa Holland 
Sir Tames Bennett Brunjnto 
iblrJSvdnej Arthur Tavlor Rowiatt 
Sir G Carmirliacl 
Dr SlrM E Sadler 
Major Gen Sir Ham Trlscott Brooking 
Major Gen Sir George Flctclicr MacMunn 
The Eight Hon'blc Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir I dward 'Maclngan 
Sir Willmin Marrls 
Sir K D Beatbon-Bcl' 

Sir L T Kcrsliaw 
Sir L Daaldson 

riic Hon’blc Sir 0 G Todhunter 
Sir Henri Wheeler 
Sir II E C Dobbs 

I Captain His Highness 'Maharawal Sliri Sir Ean- 
I jlUlnghjl Manslnghji, ILaja of Barla 
I Sir Hninllton Grant 
Sir Jolin Henrj Kerr 
1 Dr ‘sirTej Bahadur bapni 
I Major General Sir Hai clock Cliarles 
I Tlio Hon’blc Sir Ibrahim Eahiintulla 
I Sir Clmrl’'s innes 
I Iho Maliamo of Slrohi 
' H E Sir MonUagu Butler 
I IT H The Maliaraja of Eajpipla 
I Sir 1 rcdcrlck Nicholson 
I II II The Jlaharaja of Todhpur 
I Sir Frederic W In to 
I The Hon’blc Sir Maurice Hayivard 
I Sir Abdur Eahim 
I H H the Nawab of Junaendh 
Sir B ibil Blackett 
Sir Henrj LawTcncc 
II H The Jlaharaja of Eewa 
bir Bhupendranath Mitra 
Sir Cbunilal V Mehta 
SL S P O’Donncl 

H E Sir Hugh Lan'^down Stephenson 
H L Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Baliadur Sir Muhararoad Habibullali 
Sir Whlhnm Tohn Keith 

N.niab Su- Sidiq Muliammad Khan of Bahawal 
pur 

H H the Slnharaja of Porbundcr 

H L Sir Gcofircj de Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Eicu 

Sir George Lambert 

H H The Maharaja of Moral 

Sir George Eamj 

Sir Ernest Hotsou 

Sir Dena s Braj' 

Sir Atul Chandra Chattcrjcc 
His Highness th« Eaja of Mandi 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
Tlio Hon ble Sir George Schuster 
'ihe Hon Sir Brojendra Lai Mittcr , Kt 
H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir 'STada endra Singh 
Bahadur, K o i E , of Panna 
Major H H Eaja Narendra Shah, of Teliii 
The Hon Sir John Perionct Thompson 
Major General Sir Leonard Rogers 
H E Sir James Daaid Sifton 
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H E Sir Micliiel Kernel 1 

Lieut -Col H E Sir Kulph Griffith 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Ead 1- 
Husain 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph 'William Shore 
The Hon’ble Sir Harry Haig 
The Hon’ble Captain Kawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, of Cluttari 
The Hon’ble Sir Prorash Chandra Mitter 
The Hon’ble Sir Henry Daffield Craik 
Vice Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwj n 
Sir Keginald Arthur Maut 
H E Sir Herbert William Emerson 
H H the Maharaja of Benares 
Sir Ghulam Husain Hidaj atullah 
H E Sir Clarendon Goivan 
H H the Maharaja of Manipur 
Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamicr 

Companions (C S I ) 

Col Charles Edward Yate 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Ikederick Styles Philpin Lely 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Wilham Charles Maepherson 

Col James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

■William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

blr Louis WiUiam Dane 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slache 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

William Arbuthnot Inglia 

John Alexander Broun 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Locblel Sapte Lovett Cameron , 

Maj -Gen Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Bice 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John 'Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Goum»nt 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere LevJnge 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson * 

Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Dr Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut -Col Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segiindo Matbew‘i 
Maulvl Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

20 


Lieut -Col Arthur Bussell Aldridge 
Lieut -Col Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col Thomas Francis Bruce Rpnnv-Tailyou 
Col Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Jolj de 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut -Col Charles Mowpray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagsdish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut Col Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

Wilham Harrison Moreland 

Col Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Suig -Gen Henry Wicknam Stevenson 

Honorary Lieut -Col Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieut -Col Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Fredenck 'William Johnston 

Wilham Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jollunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A Butter worth 

Lt -Col A B Dew 

Sir Hugh T Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R Scott 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-SadFr 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Camming 

Lieut -Col Stephen LusMngton Aplln 

Sir James Hoiissemayne DiiBoiilay 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T A Chalmers 

R Bum 

Sir Godfrey B H Fell 
Major-General Sir W C Knight 
Lt -Col Sir Cecil Kave 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt -Col Lawrence Impel 
Col Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt -Col Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt -Col Francis Seville Prideaux 
Lt -Col Stuart George Knox 
Col Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Coope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J C Rimington 
Colonel H B Hopwood 
Brig -General R H W Hughes 
L E Buckley 
C H Bompas 
M M S Gubbay 
Major Gen J M Walter 
Brig -General W G Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J Anderson 
Major General Sir Theodore FrasEr 
Col Thomas A Harrison 
Major-General L O Dnnsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieut -Col Herbert Des Voeux 
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Col Charles Rattray 

Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Major-General Sir EolK kordatl Readj 

Col Herbert Evan Charles Ba> ley Nejiean 

Lieut -Col Patrick Robert Cndell 

Lieut -Col Montagu William Dougins 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubhnl Nnndshankni Mehta 

Lieut -Col Sir Thomas Wolsclej Haig 


Major-Gcnf rnl S ] Jluspratt 
^'V L C opli'f ton 
rrcdcilri>.B l\auB 
I! C Allen 

J Wihslf , , 

Dlnan Bahadur Rnghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
liac Aaargal 

Sarilnr Bahadur Ha»ab Mehrab Ivhan, CM''! 
of Btigli Tribe 


Herman Cameron Norman 
Slajor-General James Wilton 0 Honda 
Brovot-Lieut Col Sir Arnold Talbot \\ Ihon | 
Colonel (temporary Colonel on the stall) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col Frederick James Mobcrly 
Brigadier Gen Robert Fox Sorablo 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen William Cro°s Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col (Honorary Brigadlcr-Gen ) Arthur Howarth 
Prjco Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major Gen ) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Casscls 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Solwvn Howe Fremantle 

Peter Wll'iam Monle 

Major-General Charles Astloy Fowler 

Colonel JLchaol Edward Willoughb\ 

Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 

Slajor General Herbert William Jackson 

Lt -Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 

The Hon’blc William Pell Barton 

C F Payne 

W J J Howlev 

Sir Bentram P Standon 

Sir John L Mallcy 

Lieut -Col J L W F French-Mullon 

Lt -Col T L R Gordon, 0 B 

Colonel C W Profoit 

H M R Hopkins 

R A Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir Geoffrey R Clarke 

Lieut -Col D Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Khan 
Qizilbash 

Col G B M Sarel 

Major General F E, Coningham 

Col DAD MeVean 

Col H G Burrard 

Col J H Foster Lakln 

Major General G A H Beatty 

Sir Robert Holland 

C J Halhfax 

Lieut General H F Cooke 

Lieut -Col E M Proes 

L T Harris 

Sir Albion RajkinnaT Banerjl 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
W R Gourlay 

Lieut -General Sir Kenneth Wigram, i a 
Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 
Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu Kmc 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaiil 
S R Hlgneli 


air Godfrey John Vlgnoles Thomas, Bart, 

Capt Dudlea Burton Napier North 
Sir L Iward M Cook I 0 R 
Sir 1 ranris Chatli 8 Griffith 
Maharaj bhri I ateh Singh 
1 Hull 111 

Sir fohn F Campbell 
T Milne 

The Hon’hloSIr Tames Donald 
Lt Col Sir \S I T 0 Connor 
E S Lloyd 
L r MoMiead 
Sir S t Smath 
Colonel \\ H Jellercy 
C G \dam 

Diwan Bahadur T Raghatnyya Pantuhi Gatu 

Raja I jar Rnsul khan of Jchanglrabad 

D U Ices 

It P ToIIInton 

A M McNair 

r Noyce 

W Sutherland 

Captain ‘'Ir L J llcadlam 

S 1' Stewart 

Sir D r Chadwick 

'I L Coiichman 

r G Pntt 

Sir R Oakden 

Major C.cneral Sir T H Sjinons 
I Lcwlsohn 
W P Sangsttr 
T Lincrson 
A H, Ley 
Sir It Bnrdon 
A W Pini 

The Hon’hlc Mr A W Botham 

L Blrlej 

N Macnilchacl 

Sir A Y G Campbell 

Lieut -Col S B A Patterson 

B Folci 

A Langley 

I iciilcnant-Coloncl M L Fcrrar 

The Hon bio Tirlgniilcr General Sir T H Kejcs 

3t T S Dodd 

Major H G Taiix 

Sir Jjooiianl Reynolds 

H G Stokes 

Rana Bhagalchand, Raja oi Jubbal 
T C Ker 

Sir M G Simpson* 

Lt -Colonel 0 0 E Bruce 
R T Harrison 
C T JlnUlngB 
U L Blrdwood 
J Ghosal 
1 II I'icld 

W H J AVilKlnson Qullleiiinrd 
H A Thornton 
C J Irwin 
TEC Jukes 
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H A B Vernon 

The Hon’ble Air Thomas Couper 
Nawab JIalik at Khan Kuu 
Kun^\ar Jagdish Prasad 
H K Bnscoc 
G Wiles 

Sir Charles Tcgart 
C Latimer 
J H Garrett 
C B Cunnmgham 
T H Jlotonv 

Baja Padam Singh, Baja of Bashahr 
L M Stubbs 
G Cunningham 
Col W H Evans 
G S Wilson 

Lieut -Colonel G D Ogilvie 

J A Shillidy, ICS 

Bobert Duncan Bell 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Henry George Walton, ICS 

Sir George Anderson, Kt 

Colonel Jolm Philip Cameron, i il s. 

Da\id George ADtchell, i c s 
Douglas Gordon Hams 
Brea et-Colonel Bred eric Percia al Alackie 
The Hon’ble Air Idval Geoffrey Lload,! C S 
The Hon’ble Air Bertrand James Glanca 
The Hon’ble Air John Collard Bernard Drake, 
ICS 

Charles WiUiam Aldis Turner, i 0 s 

Charles Alexander Souter, I C s 

The Hon ble Air John Austen Hubback, i C S 

Dlgbv Lhingstone Drake-Brookman, i c S 

John Arthur Lalng Sn an, I C S 

Arthur Balph Astbury 

HAP Alctcalfe 

H Cahert 

C B Cotterel 

E C AleiMlle 

B AI Alakaaell 

A H Alackenzie 

AV H Lewis 

A H Lload 

B K Beid ’ 

T AI Claa 
B H Thomas 
B B Ewbank 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 

This Order, Instituted bv H AI Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 i= conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Soaereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Al^ster 
Is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
^tiite, 20 nominations in anr one year), also 
Extra and Honorary Members over andaboae 
theaacancies caused bv promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, a® well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
bv special statute Jan 1st, 1909, commemora- 
H'e o( the 60th Annitersary of the as-umption 
“f^^^wn Govt in India 
The Insignia are (t) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephant", loius flowers, peacocks in 
their pride and Indian roses, in the centre the 


Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains , («) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
havmg a small ray of gold between each of them 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Boval Efifigy within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold inscribed Im 
peratneu Auspieiis, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold (ni) The Badge consisting, 
of a rose, enamelled gules barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Boyal Efiigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatncit Atts~ 
ptcitg surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold , (id) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around Ins 
neck a ribbon two inches m width of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge o' 
smaller size (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight v/as resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order 

A Companion wears around liis neck a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches 

Sovereign of the Order — His Alost Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India 

Grand Master of the Older — H E 
the Viceroy (A’’iscount Wilhngdon) 

Officers of the Order — ^The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G C I E) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H B H The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C I E) 

H E Shaikh Sir Khazil Khan, Shiikh of 
Mohamraerah and Dependencies 
H H Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdiir 
Bahman bin Eiisal al-baud Sultan of ATejd 
and Dejicndencps 
H H the Prime Alinister of Kepal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K C I E ) 

Sir I eon E Clement-Thomas 
Dr Sir S%en Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo Dc Filiplp 

Honorarv Colonel Supradlpta Alanyabar 
General Sir Baber Shumshcre Jung Bahadur 
Buna of Nepal 

H H Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ah 
Sultan of Lahej 
! 'lir Alfred Alartinean 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shuni Shore 
1 Jung Bahadur, Bana of Nepal 
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Gonl SlrTcJ Sluim Shrro JuiiK lii'liiJ'irt 
of ^cpnl 

U 1 General Sir \ anr tiens Inin, Cli!nn!» Chun 
and Gn\prnor of llain KtniR l*ro\lnre 
General Sir Mohan Shuin'iherc liinr llahatlur 
liana ot Kcpal 

II H Sihid Sir Talninr hin I alial bln us 
Sahld 'liirki, CSI , Sillan ot Mtuc.it in<l 
Oman 

,]Iis Hi«hn(ss the Mihiraja of llhiltan 
ir L ShilKli Sir jthnnd llin Jahlra! Sibib, 
Jltili r of IvuiM !( 

Knlfihts Grand Commnndcrs (G C I !! ) 

n IT The Maharao of Ciifch 
IT 11 Tlie Mall inja of Ociidal 

I ord Amplhill 

II IT The A pa Khan 

I ord Lamlnpton 

Lt General Sir Kdraond Lllea 
Sir M alter Law rtnee 

II II Iho Maliaraja of lllkancr 

II 11 The Mal.arao of Kotnh i 

Mahirala I’cshhar Sir Ktslian I’arihad | 

Lord Ilardlnse 

Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Qua ricoUcood \\ llson 

IT n rite Maharaja of I’ntlala 

Lord M llllncdon 

The "iiiaaraja ot M>8orc 

Sir Cltarlcs Stuart Haalej 

II n the Maharaja ot Jlnd 

I lie Af irfiutss of yeti ind 

Sir MiUiatl Frauds ODwjtr 

Sir Gulara Muhamraad All, Prince of Arcot 

Major-General Sir Perea Zacharlali Cox 

II II TuLoji Eao III, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Ixird Llojd 

II II Tlie Maharaja ot Baroda 
H II The Maharaja of Altvar 
H n The Maharaja of Kapurlhaia 
The AI irqucss of Heading 
Lord Lj rton 

H H Tile Maharaja ot Bhrangadlira 
llic Iliglit Ilon’blc Howland riioinas Barlnc. 
Earl ot Cromer, o v o 

Sir AVilhatn Ilcnit Iloaro Vincent 
Sir Harcourt Butler 


Sir Reginald Craddoel, 

lit Hon Sir Leslie Ornie WiLson 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijaj Chand Malitah 
Bahadur of Btirdw an 
Viscount Goschen 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Lord Irwin 


TheRt Hon Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
H E Sir Malcolm Hailey 
H H Maharaja Sir Harl Singh of Kashmir 
H L Sir Frederick Sjkcs 
H H the Nawab of Bhop il 
Marquess of Linlithgow 
R E Sir Frederick Stanley 
H H the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
His Highness the Miharaja of Hew a 
His Highness the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur 
His Highness the Naw ib ot Tunagadh 
His Higlmrss the Nawali gf Balnwalpijr 


His Hitlinc' a tin Alaharaja of llitlam 
Ills inglinf"- Milnrajailhlraji Mtlnrao Sir 
Sarnp Ham Sint li J'lhulnr, Mahatao of 
Slrolil 

Major Ills Hlglineia 'Nawab Sir T aim Mnluin 
inad Khan, Siiwab of piluijnir 
H 1, the llluht Ifon hie ‘^ir John \nder »n 
H If 'I he Maharaja of 3) Ida 
If J slrftcolfni i Itrhnni j 3)i ifoiitniori m 1 
‘’Ir Atiil Chandra Chatti rji ■ 

UN 1 xri Hem a Af H U I! iron I’r it oiirm 
IlN Highness the Niiw.^1) of laid 

Knlifhts Commnndcr<i (K C IF) 

I x-Lawab of Loharn 
Sir Andrew \S Ingatc 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 
sir Jainea George Scott 
sir 1 rcdcrlck Augusitm Mcholeon 
sir Qangadbarraa Oantali, Clilcf of MIraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevct-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 

Llcuu-Col Sir I rancN I dwird lonngliinhand 

sir Ircdrlc Stjlca Phllpln I el> 

Lt-Col Sir Arthur Hcnr> McAfahon 

i)r Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Slrlrcarcdjn Hashlelgh Wjnnc 

Sir Hlchard Alorrl' Dane 

Sir Theodore MorNon 

Ocn Sir Hobert Irvin Scnllon 

Sir Ardidale Farle 

sir Charlca Stewart \\ INor 

Gen Sir Malcolm llrnta Slanh \ Groaft 

Lieut Col Sir Hugh Dalv 

Sir Ilcnrj Parsall Burt 

Sir James nou«scmn>nc DuBoulay 

Sir Kajendra Aoth Mukliarjl 

Lkut-Col Sir llcnrv Bc,uro> Thoinhlll 

II H Tho Nawab of Jaora 
H 11 Tho Hafa of Sltainau 

11 ‘fl Tlio Haj Sahob of W inKaner 
1 Ucar-Adm Sir Colin Richard Kcppcl 
n H The Maharaja of Bljawar 
I Sir John Twigs 
Sir Oconto Abraham Qricr'on 
Dr Sir Marc Anrrl Stein 
Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gate* 

Sir George Mnearthov 
Sir l,dwnrd Douglas Maclagan 
MaJ -Gen Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
t)lr Stephen George Sale 
Sir PrabhaMiankar D Pattanl 
I lent -Col Sir John Hamsny 
Sir William Maxwell 
bir Mokshagundam A'lavcsvnraja 
His Highness thee Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lieut -Col Sir Percy Moksw orth Sj kee 
Sir Edward Afore LcAlnge 
The Hon’blc Raja Sir Hampal Singh of 1 nri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon'ble Lt -Col Nawab Malik Sir Hmar 
Ha vat Khan Tlwana 
H E Sir Henry Wheeler 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Saliihzada Abdul 
Qalyum 
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Lieut -Grn Sir Henry D’Urb'in Kearj 
bir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gcn Sir William George Liwrcnco Beynon 
H H The Ila3a of Eajgarh 
Maharaja ot Sonpur 
Sir -Vlfred Hamilton Grant 
Lieut -Col Maharaja* Sir Jal Chand, of 
Larobargaon 

Rear-Admiral Sir D St A Wake 
Lieut-Gen Sir Alfred Hor»ford Blngley 
Sh Godfrey Butler Hunter Tell 
Lieut Gen Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Jfajor-Gen Sir Godfrei Williams 
Sir Jricholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
3ir William Sinclair Mams 
tllsHichness Mehtar Sir Shuja nl Mulk Mchtarol 
Chitral 

Maul VI ‘Jir Kahim Bakfash 
''ir C E Low, ICS 
H H The Maharana of Udaipur 
Khan Bahadur Hawab Sir llir Shams Shah, 
ISO 

Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Loeke Elliot 
Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut -Gen Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major Gen Sir Wjndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen Sir Herbert Av cling Eaitt 
Major Gen Sir H F E Freeland 
Brevet-Lieut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot W ilson 
2nd-Lt Meherban Sir M V, Kajo Ghorpade, 
Baja of Mudbol 
Sir W Maude, 1 0 s 
Sir C M Stevenson Moore I 0 S 
Major-Gen Sir Wdlfrid Malleson 
Major Gen Sir Patrick Hohir 
Sir J G Gumming 
Sir H J Mavnard 
Lieut -Gen Sir Andrew Skeen 
H H The Nawab of Slalerkotla 
Sir H K C Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H A Crump 

Lt Col Sir A B, Dow * 

Kawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col SirW H WiUcox 

H H The Maharaja of Panna 

SirP T Fagan 

Sir Norcot W'arren 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrnlu 
varu of Venkatagin 
Sic c A Bell 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amm Jang 
Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel S.r T W Haig 
Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H H The Maharaja of Sikkim 
H H The Raja of Sangll 
Sir H t Howard > 

Sit A R Knapp 
H E Sir H L Stephenson 
Sir R A Mant 
Sir B H Mitra 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 
U P 


Sir Chlmanlal H Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibuila 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H MePheroOn 
air W J Reid 
Sir E M D Chamier 
SirR B Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir M B Dadabhoy 
Sir G Ramey 
Sir C P RamasWami Ayyar 
Sir S P O’Donnell 
Sir B P Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
SirH N Bolton 
SirM V Joshi 
Sir John Thompson 
Sir William Barton 
Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cowasji Tehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Meats 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoribank 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Jfuharamad Ahme 
dan Sa’ia Khan of Chhatari, U P 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hindley 
The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Mnn 
Sir Fazli Hussain 
Sir Thomas Middleton 
The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pim 
Sir Frederic Gauntlett 
The Hon’ble Lt -Col Sir B H St John 
Sir Alexander M Stow 
The rhakur Saheb of Palitana 
The Hon ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Lut> ens 
The Hon'ble Sir Joseph Shore 
Sir Arthur Moberly 
Sir Ross Barker 
Sir Herbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Stewart 
Sir Samuel Smyth 
Sir Leonard Reynolds 
Sir James Sifton 

The Hon Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, 0 s i , 0 1 B 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith, Kt 
The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceal Hermann Kisch 
H H The Maliaraw al of Banswara 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib 
Bahadur 

The Hon'blo Brigadier General Sir Terence 
Humphrey Kej es 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Frank Hudson 
I The Hon ble Maj Genl Sir John Wallace Dick 
Megaw 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
Darbhanga 

H H the Raja of Ali Rajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir James Alexander Ossory Fitr Patrick 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harrj' Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 
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Honorary Companions (C I E ) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauehamp 
Dr Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Hajl Mohammad All Bala ut-TuJJar of Jluhain- 
mcrah 

Sheik Abdulla Bln Esi, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mlrza All Karam Khan ShuJa-1 Nizam, 1)\ 
Governor of Bandar- Abbas 
Commanding-Col Ghana Bhlkram 
Lieut -Col Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Maior Alfred Paul Tacques Masson 
Lieut -Col Gen Suglyama, Impcr'al Japanese 
Armv 

Lieut Richard Beamish 
Lieut Erancols Pierre Paul Razj 
Lieut -Col Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut Col Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut -Col Dumber Shumshcrc lhapa 
Lieut -Col Bhairab Shumshcrc Jung Bahadur 
Rana 

Lieut -Col Madan Man Singh Baanlat 
Lieut -Col Gambhlr Tung Thapa 
Lieut Col Chandra Tung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narslng Bahadur Basnlat 
H E Shlkh Abdullah bin Qaslm ni Thlim, 
Sliaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur Chu Jui ChTh, Too \lnof Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bln Jalowl, Amir of flas^a 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Jfajor Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His E\coIlcncv Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat ul-Mulk 

Rhan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Karoo, M n r 
Gurujl Her mj 

Bada Ka i Nlariclilman Singh 
M A J Van Manen 
L T A Trip 
0 Jeidels 
A Fnedcrich 
V Champion 

Companions (C 1 E ) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Raynor Clillde Barker 

Si” John Prescott Hewott 

Sir T Rampfyldc Puller 

Major Gen GPL Marshall 

Edward C S George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatai 

Fazulbbai Visram 

Charles E Buckland 

Sir Stejning W Edgerley 

Lieut -Col W R Yeilding 

Hony Col Sir Henry J stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Francis Ersklne Dempster 

Lieut Col John Shakespear 

Mat-araj Rajashrl Sankara Subbaijar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpliorson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brevet -Col Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut -Col A B Minchin 

W T Van Someren 


Lieut -Col W B Browning 

Madhavn linn, Vishnanath Pafnnknr 

Col M alter Oawen King 

Lieut -Col Sir Prank Popham Young 

Edward Louis Capicll 

George Moss Harriott 

Hcnrj Marsh 

Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn Mtlllsh Gurdon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col John Crlmmln 
Sir M llliam Jameson Soulsbv 
Lieut General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut Col Laurence Austiiip Waddell 
Mir Ansaf All Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony Capt Subadar Nlajor Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Baliadiir 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammlck 
Alexander Laiizun Pcndock Tucker 
Lfeut -Col John Clibborn 
Col George M Ingate 
Lieut Col 1 rank Cooke Webb Ware 
Col Thomas El wood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir I’andlt Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Jlltford Praocr 
\\ alter Bernard dcM Inton 
Algernon Elliott 
Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kcmball 
Edward Giles 
Lieut -Col Dougins Donald 
Dr Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sir Slkandar Ivhan of Nagar 
Charles Henry Wilson 
George Huddleston 
Lieut -Col Montagu William Douglar 
Lieut -Col Sir Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Baniierman 
William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hd! 

Edward Henry Scamander Cl irkt 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Llctjit -Col Robert Arthur Fdward Bonn 

Mndhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut -Col C W Waddington 
Lieut -Col Sir W F T O’Connor 
Lionel Trunlnger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Mob 
Sir Hugh M llliam Orange 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Mahng Wynch 
Major General M'llllam Arthur Watson 
Col Alain Chartier de lotblniere Joly do 
Lotbinlero 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoiin 

Sir Thomas Robeft John Ward 

Major-Gonl Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek M illlam George Keppel 

Lt -Col Sir David Pram 

Col William John Danloll Dundee 

The Hon’blo Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Col Henry Thomas Pease 

Col Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
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llaj -GenI Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 
Francis St George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamamerl Sundnram Aiyar SUaswami 
Aivar 

Field-Marshal Sir M-illmm Itiddell Bird wood 
William Herbert Bobbie 
Balph Bullcr Hughcs-Biiller 
Lieut -Col Francis Frederic Perrv 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Da^n Klslicii Kaul 
Lieut -Col Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier General Ernest William Stuart King 
Muconochy 
William Ellis Jardlne 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Hallldav 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichelc-Plovrdcn 
Lieat-Col IlichmondTrc\or Crichton 
Albert Claude V crricres 
Muhammad Azlz-ud-dln Khan 
Kilamhar Mukharjl 
Bal Bahadur Kali Pra'anna Ghosh 
3ohn Newlanda 
] ieut -Col Henry Parkin 
H E Sir Montagu Shcrard Dawes Butler 
Lieut -Col Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunvato 
Reginald Edward Enthov en 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brcrcton 
William Lochlcl Berkeley Soutcr 
Joseph John Mullalv 
Dr Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col Frank Goodwin 

Lieut -Col George Frederick Chcncvlx-Trcnoh 
James Adolpus Quidcr 
Walter Cullcy Madge 

Lieut -Col Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -ool Edward Gclson Gregson 
Col Benjamin William Marlow , 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ble Lieut -Col Francis Beville Prl 
deaux 

Lieut -Col Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Hopetonn Gabriel Stokes 
Lieut -Col Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 

Ral Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Ral 
Alexander Mulrhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Kaye Edward Robert BIcnkinsop 
Su: George Sanky Hart 
Col George Henry Evans 
wl Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Rev Dr John Anderson Graham 
mr Louis James Kershaw * 

William Taylor Cathcart 
Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut -Col Ernest Douglas Money 
Lol Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut -Col John McKenzie 
Lieut -Col Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut -Col Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut -Col Lawrence Impey 
bir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 


Lieut -Col Frederick Fenn Eiwcs 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col Robert Edward Pemberton Plcott 

Hony Lieut -Col Sir William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Kentinge 

1 icut -Col John Glennie Grelg 

Brig -Genl RET Hogg 

C A Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Roco 
Lieut -Col Arthur Denny s Gilbcit Ramsay 
Pierce Langrlshe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt -Col John Lawrence William flrench-Mnllen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’Agullar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Ha=an 
Khan 

Col Reginald O’Enan lavlor 
Ral Bahadur Raja Pandit Harl Klshan Kaul 
Lieut -Col Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut -Col Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut -Col William Glen Li“ton 
Lieutenant General Sir Edwin H de Veto 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony Lieut -Col Sir Robtit William layard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishl Kesh Laha 
Joseph Terence Ouen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut -Colonel Herbert do Lisle Pollard Lowsley 
Colonel W’lllKm Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt -Col Sir Cecil Kayo 
Sir William Foster 
Col G K Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col G S Cranford 
Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sltolo AnkllUar 
Major W L Campbell 
Hony Lieut -Col P R Cadoil 
Abanlndra Hath Tagore 
J R Pearson 
Col R J Blackbam 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr Sir DebaProsad Sarbadhikarl 
Frank Charles Daly 
James Gargrave Covernton 
Louis B B Cobden-Ramsay 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngh 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir R-ghunath Venkajl Sabnis 

f^ol William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 

Leonard Blrley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt -Col Fnnk Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col Walter Hugh Joflery 
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Hichard Meredith 
Albert Howard 

Lieut -Col 33 D Wilson Qrelg 

niichard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lieut -Col Arthur Leslie Jaeob 

Dr. Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Prank Willmgton Carter 

Charles Jlontague King 

Shiekh Baiz Hussain, Klian Bahadui Nan b 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Bear- Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das 

Brevet -Col Sir Samuel Bickard Cliristophcrs 
William Peter Sangster 
Lieiit -Col Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibrada Sir Abdus Samad, Khan of Bnmput 
Cecil Bernard Cotteroll 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mitlia 
Captain George Ihideaur Millet 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Dr Zia ud din Ahmed 


Col Cyril Mosley Wacstafl 

Coi Charles Henry Cowie 

Knnwar Sir Maharaj Singb 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt -Col Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col Charles Henry Dudley Bydcr 

Col Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Bao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Sotalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Matthew Hunter 


John Tarlton Whitty 
Moses Mordecal Simeon Oubbay 
j Major General Bobert Charles HaeWatt 
George Paris Dick 


Lieut -Col William Tolin Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 


Col George Sim Ogg 

Capt M W Farewell 

Lieut -Col John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montague Bills 

Baja Sir Venganad Vasudeva. Baja Avarcal 

Major-Genl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBaln 


Christopher Addams-Williams 
Hammett Begmald Clode Hailey 
Bobert Thomas Dundas 
^wginald George Kilby 


Egeiton Purves 
ur Bradley Ketilewell 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir Jolm Ijoader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

BreiotMajorA G J Macllwalne 

Col T G Peacocke 

Lieut -Col E J Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E W Huddleston 


Lt Col J W B Mcrcwetlicr 
Lt Col Ambrose Bovwell 
Lt -Col William Glllltt 
Sfajor G B Power 

Brig -General d'Arcy Charles Brounlow 

Temporary M ijor B W Bullard 

Lt-Col F W Badcllffo 

Lt-Col E L Bagshawe 

Charlrs John Emile Clcrlol 

Lt -Col A K Bawllns 

Sir William Jotin Keith 

A J W Kitchin 

W B Gourlay 

W S Coutts 

Col Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tcgart 

H E Incut-Colonel Sir Balph GnlTitli 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Blshesar Nath 

Charles hrancls Fitch 

Dr M y Young 

Sir S M Burrons 

Sir P 7 Hsrtog 

Col (Hony Brig -Geiii ) H, A Young 

Col 7 H Dickson 

Lt-Col WEB Dickson 

Col William Fdiound Pve 

Lt -Col S M 1’ ice 

Col C B Stokes 

Major L S Gillctt 

Commander L C Withers 

Lieut -Col Edmund Waltei 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grlmston 

Capt 1 ictor Bayley 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col Shafto LongOeld Crasttr 

Sidney Bobert Higncll 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKcnna 

Edward Lister 

Lt -Col Da\ id Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Co! iHcnry Bobert Crosthwaltc 
Hony Lieut Hilary LusUington Hoiman Hunt 
Gerald AvlmcrLoaett-Yoats 
Bai Bahadur Sh Han Bam Goenka 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Bao Luvraan 
Paonnskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krislinarajapuram Palle 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt -Col John Anderson 
Sir Bobert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Balph Ellis Carr Hall 
Lt -Col (Alexander Hiero) Ocilvy Spence 
Lt-Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Bedl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pllkington 
Lt -Colonel David Lockhart Bobertson Lorimer 
Lieut -Col Harold Hav Thorburn 
The Hon’ble Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt Muhi ud din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh Siidar Bahadur Maj -Gen 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Haider All IChan, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Philip Janes Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy Capt CcliI Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore BaaidM^nraro 
Beverend William Bobert Park 
Brevet-Col 3?rancis William Pirrie 
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Cvpt Hubert Mckcnzie Salmond 
Lt Col Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Uony Lt -Col Seaborne Guthrie Arthur Slay 
Moens 

Col Bhola Nauth 

Jlajor Harold Eichard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy Brig -General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles llowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Murbert Owens 

Ilarrv St John Bndger Philby 

Lieut -Col Lew is Cecil Wagstaff 

Lieut -Col Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

Ihe Hon’ble Sir Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Glutterbuct 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 

William Woodword Hornell 

Lf -Col Bawa Tin an Singh 

Arthur WJhara Botham 

Col Heiirj Francis Cleveland 

Lt Col William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltme 

Alexander Langley 

Lt -Col Henrv Smith 

Col Francis William Hallow es 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

uooert Colquhoun Boyle 

Ilai Bab idur Pandit Sir Gopinath 

Thala Sri Jlansinghji Suraj Sinhji 

Sir Ivedar Nath Das 

Lt -Col Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt -Col Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Lieut -Col Edward William Charles Noel 

Lieut -Col J E Darley 

Bren -Colonel C M Goodbody 

Lieut Col J G Goodenou^h Swaa 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt Col John Tzat 

Lieut Col William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Eobert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch ^ 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fossa 

Henry Ealkes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jvotsnanath Ghosal 

Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut Col Fmest Alan Eobert Newman 

Ldwaid Cbailts Evland 

Francis William Bam 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gumam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwaujl Naviojl Wadia 

Rng-Cencial Eobert George Strange 

Brig General Eobert Montague Poore 

Brig General Cjnl Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caniana 

Col Herbert Austen Smith 

I I'-ut Col F ,\ 1 Barnardo, I V s 

Sir Arthur Cecil McWnttcr- 

Lieut -Colonel Davis Heron 

Col rdmiind Tlllotson El h 

Roderick Korncll Blernacki 

Hoii) Brigadier General Eobert Pox Sorsbio 


Brig 'General A. B Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col F W Bagshawe 

Col F E Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -Col Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Col Eollo St John Gillespie 

Col Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut -Col the Lord Belhaven and Stenton 

Lieut Col George McPherson 

Lieut Col Norman Emil Henry Scott, i M.s 

Lieut -Col W E J Scroggle, IMS 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Lieut -Col Guy Sutton Boequet 

Lieut -Col Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Cohn Campbell Garbett 

Lieut Col Wjmdham Madden Pieipoint Woo * 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L S Steward O’Malley 

Tames George Jennings 

SirE M Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Junes Mayhew 

Austin low 

Lieut -Col Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Digby Watson 

Lieut -Col John Telfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Eogers 

Sir Bernard D’Oher Daney 

Thomas Eeed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 

Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 

The Eev Dr William Skinner 

Col Herbert Augustus Tcgulden 

Col Comdt Eichard Stukelev St John 

Brevet-Lieut Col S S W Paddon 

LiPut-Col Walter Mason 

William Alfred Eae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut -Col Andrew LouE Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col J C Lamont 

Capt Charles Jam^s Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lieut -Col, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Col Francis Eichard Soutter Gervers 

Albert Htvrlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Mania Baksh 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desai 

Col W W Clemesha, IMS 

Col NapierGeorge Barras Goodiellow 

Col P Francis Chapman 

Lieut -Col H J Crosilcv 

Lieut -Col (temporarv Col ) W A Gordon 

Lieut -Col J D Graham 

Col E C Alexander 

Lieut -Col W H Hamilton 

Lieut -Col C A Sprawson 

Lieut Col H C Prescott 

Commander J C Ward 

Temporary Major C F Maepheraon 

Captain F C C Balfour 

P L Bowers 

Sir H A Sams 

H F Forbes 

Col C L Peart 

Honj Brigadier General H Da 0 O Gradj 
Hon Brigadier-General J E Gausson 
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1 Major G B Murray 

' Sir Purushottamdaa Thakurdas 

B D Bell 

‘ Hal Bahadur Bala Bam 

1 Lieut -Col H 0 Beadon 

j Lt -Col H C Barnes 

H Clayton 
F A M H Vincent 
Sir a Clarice 
1 »M J Cogswell 
' Lieut -Col j j Bourke 

H H Haines 
B S Hole 

Cursetji Nowrojl 'Wadla 
E Teichman 

Dr D Clouston 

Maharaja EaoJogendrn Narayan Bay 
Col B A Needham 
J Crosbv 
Sir Charles Innes 
P P J WodehousQ 
Captain E I M Barrett 
Col P L O'Neil 
Lieut-Col G, G Jolly 
Major A P Manning 
Sir Henry Xyler 
Col H W B Senior 
Lieut -Col B H Maddox 
Col H W Bowen 
Col J B Keogh 
Col E 'A Porch 
Col A B Pry 
Col A V W Hope 
I Lieut-Col L E Gilbert 

. Col W D A Keys 

Lieut-Col W M Auderson 
Lieut-Col H Murray, 

Lieut Col C de L Christopher 
Major P M Carpendalc 
Major A H Chenevi-? Trench 
Temporary Major L P Nalder 
Captain C G Lloyd 
Temporary Captain B Marrs 
G Evans 
S H Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir E Bonham Carter 
Col J H Howell rones 
Col W E 'Wilson-Tohnston 
Major W S B May 
W B Dockrill 
G M OBoike 
Capt C B Wason 
Capt C Mackenzie 
Liout -Col J, B Hanafln 
Lieut Col M C Baymond 
W H J Willcmson — Gullemard 
Lieut Col J B Jameson 
Lieut General A G Wanchope 
Col G F White 

Hon Major B W Hlldyard-Marrls 
I Hon Lieut Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 

Bahadur 

Col B M Betham 
Gol EBP Bolleau 
Col W L J Carey 
J A Cherry 
Ool H B Cook 
Col G M Duff 
Lieut -Col E G Hall 


Lieut Co! D B Hewitt 

Lieut -Col L Hlrsch 

Col C Hodgkinson 

Lieut -Col U Howson 

Lieut -Col K M Klrkhope 

Lieut -Co' F C Lane 

Lt -Col J H Lawrence-Archer 

Lieut Col C N Moberly 

Col H C Nanton 

E P Newnham 

Lieut Col S J Bennie 

Lieut -Col T B Bcynolds 

Sir Louis Stuart 

TJeut-CoI J W Wfttson 

Major Gen N G Woodyatt 

Lieut -Col H N Young 
Lieut Co! E L Mackenzie 
Lieut -Col C N Watney 
Bcasalder Hony Capt Khan Sail. Sirdar 
Bahadur HabiburBahraan Khan 
Charles Fairlic Dobbs 
Lieut Col George Stuart Douglas 
Cliarles Edward Edward-Ooiuus 
Jfajor Gonl Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Borrldge 
Major-Gcnl M B W Nightingale 
The Hon’blo Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir H MoncrieiT Smith 
Sir P St J Gobble 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mnn 
Muhammad 
S S Ayyangar 
F W Woods 
Lieut -Col C A Smith 
B S Troup 

Lieut.-Col J A Stevens 
A Brebner 
V Dawson 
Sir G Anderson 

Co) Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Salyid Nur-uI-Huda 

Col John Anderson Dealy 

Major General Sir Harrv Christopher Tytler 

Major General A L Tarver 

Major General Sir Cyril Nonran jracmiilien 

Col Harry Beauehamp Douglas Baird 

Col Cecil Norris Baker 

Col Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut-Col John Francis Haswell 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 

Lieut -Col Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt -Col Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut Coi Alexander Frederick Babonau 

2nd-Lleut Arthur Vernon Hawkins 

Colonel Campbell CoQln 

W 0 Benouf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt -Col B Vemey 

ECS Shuttleworth 

Lt -Col C B A Bond 

J Beld 

C M Hutchinson 
laeut-CoI Sir F H Humphrys 
Major F W Gerrard 
B S Penrson 
C T Allen 

C B La Touche i 
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Col C E E Enncls Kirwan Al-’cquoli] 

Capt E J Calvcloy Hordern 
John Oomyn Higgins 
Jolm Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshal! 

Lieut Col ClendonTurbervllle Daukes 

Col H L Crosthwait 

C Latimer 

Col E H Paame 

Lieut -Col CEB Steele 

Col T Stodart 

Lieut -Col E C Conwaj -Gordon 
Mnj-Genl C Hudson 
Col H Iloss 
Col D M Watt 

Ikbal Muharain id K.lni) , Lieut -Col 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Eaulat Iliii 
ThcHon’bleMr Michael Keane 
Lieut -Colonel Philip Sjkcs Murph> Butlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sir Baa id Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean lacs 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hon blc Mr Geoilrcj Latham Corliclt 
The Hon'blc Lieut -Col Edmund llcnra Salt 
James 

John Tudor GwjTin 
Lieut -Col Ircdcrick O'Kineah 
Lieut Col William Frederick Jlaraca 
Honorarj-Col Lionel Augustus Oriinslon 
Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Arthur Charles Humboll 
Hugh Cliarlcs Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Bods 
Sir Dadlba Merwanji Dalai 
Karaycn Malliar Josh! 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
The Hon’blo Sir Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Maj Gcnl Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut -Col Henry Warwick II llus 
Major Frederick Laaarcncc Gore 
Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut -Col Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut -Col Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapliam Jukes 
bir Ernest Burdon 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowhshaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox * 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Kevil’ 

Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Lieut Col Lionel Edward Lang 
J^es Walls Macklson 
Arthur LambertPlayfair 
Basil John Gould 

Pepya Rennie 

blr Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 


Lieut -Col James Liitncan 
Vlexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian Tames Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Jlearcs 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrcll Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Maopherson 
JIauiig Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Ale xandcT New march 
Gerard Anstiuthcr Wathon 
Khan Bahadur Mir bharbat Kban 
Katha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Manlloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr Sir Nasarvanjl Hormasjl 
Clioksv 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St John Hickman 

Tames Macdonald Dunnett 

Liciit-Col Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Leve^t Mackenzie Kaye 

Corvton Jonathan Mebstor Mayno 

\\ alter Sw am 

Cy ril James Irwin 

Edwin Lcsswaro Price 

Horace Mason Hay wood 

Lieut Col the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 

Harry Tonkinson 

Alex.iudor Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdlsh Prasad 

Lieut -Col Andrew Thomas Gago 

Col Jolm Phillip Cameron 

tredcrlck Alexander Leetc 

Lieut -Col Henrv Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Tones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Naorojl BapoojiSaklatwala 
William Stantlall 

lOian Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

TV Alder 

7 R Martin 

Lt-Col D G Mitchell 

Lt -Col Sir R H Clicnevix Trench 

E G B Pee! 

The Hon’ble Jlr F F Sladen 

A F L Brayne 

C G Barnett 

Lt -Col A J evonton 

1 1 -Col C Hunter 

Sir Rolert IMcCarrlson 

The Hon’ble Sir H G Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah SnLib 

R M Maxwell 

J H Hechlc 

Major D P Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammod Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev G D Bame 
J Evershed 
C A H Townsend 
B W Legh 
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J C Ker 
F F Bion 
P S Keclan 


ColonelW M Coldstream 
C W Gwynne 
■R B Ewbank 
Sir B L Dhingra 
Snmant Tagdeo Rao Puar 
'Maulvl Sir Nizam ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P G Rogers 
C W Dunn 
R E Gibson 
Lieut -Col G H Russell 
B J Glancy 


H B Clayton 

E W P Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Slieo Narajana Singh 

W T M AA'right 

The Rev E M Macphail 

Col Sir G R Hearne 

51 E W Jones 

Major General R Heard 


U Slojumdar 
P, E Percival 
L O Clarke 
K N Knox 
E Cornan Smith 
Major G C S Black 
Slirza Sir Jlohamed Ismail 
J, M En art 

Rai Bahadur T N Sadhu 
B Venkatapathiraju Garu 
F Clayton 
F Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A Ay Street 

R B Thakur Mangal Singh 

Sir A R L Tottenham 

Sir A A L Parsons 

F C Turner 

J A L S^a an 

H G Billson 

Colonel C H Bensley 

T G Rutherford 

Lieut -Col G D Ogilvie 

Lieut -Colonel E C G Maddock 

F Anderson 

G Cunningham 

Major C K Daly 

Sir F C Crawford 

H Calvert 

U Me 


Col the Revd AV T AVright 
Ral Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
®Mj''dur Sukhamaya Chaudliuri 
Diwan Bahadur! Rangacharij ar 
Sir AT L Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhuti 
® Raghubir Singh 
Lieut-Col R p Wilson 
G R Thomas 
H Tureman 
A D Ashdown 
T H Morony 
C AY Lloyd Jones 
H A Crouch 


AV G.iskcll 
D G Harris 

Lieutenant Colonel C A Hingston 
R P Hadoii 

Lieut -Col Sir \V D Smiles 
J 51 Clay 

Lieut -Col J A Brett 
Lieut -Col H R Lavrcncu 
A M AlacAliIlan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir Oacar De GlauMllc 
K B Bir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 
Surendra Nath 5Iullick 
J R D Glascott 
Col S n E Nicholas 
H A F Lindsay 
Kashinalh Shriram Jatar 
Rao Bahadur Sir A'angal Thiruveukala Krisli 
nama \charja Aiargal 
6 AAMles 

Sahibzada Abdul 5Iajid Khan 

L R Foy 

B A Colima 

Sir R R Maconachie 

P Hawkins 

C 51 King 

Sir H AV Emerson 

Sir P A Kcllj 

B S Kisch 

1' D Ascoli 

Lieut -Col B R Roillj 

H S Crosthwaitc 

Liciit -Col R H Bot 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar ' 

P Hide 

F AV Sudmerson 
The Rev A L Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarraa 
Sir L H Kcaly 

T R S A'^cnkatarama Sastrigal 
5r Irving 

H V) B Shoubridgc 
Col K A’’ Kukday 
S W Goode 
A H AV Bentinck 
H L L Allanson 
G S Bajpai 
AV H A AVebstcr 
Rai Bahadur H K Ralia 
J C B Drake 
Lieut -Col T AV Harley 
G Clarke 

Brevet-Col D G oandeman 
H J Bhabha 
Sardar Mir M A Khan 
Khwaja Nazim ud Dm 
A C AV oolner 
A L Covernton t 
P S Burrell 
H Denning 
AV B Brande 
G AV Hatch 
C H Wills 
H A Lane 
K H Framji 
Col W H Evans 
G E Fawcus 
F Armltagc 

Lieut Col A C Tanoock 
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Brevet Lieut -Col H L Haughton 

Lieut -Col H D MaisliaL 

H D G Law 

K, W Hanson 

H B Wilkinson 

Lieut -Col J W Cornwal 

B D Anstead 

1) Milne 

W Boch 

G K Devdhar 

Cliaudhari Sir Chliaju Bam 

J H B Fraser 

Lt -Col J C H Leicester 

C W C Carson 

J N Gupta 

G E Soames 

H C Liddell 

A G Edie 

J B G Smith 

D L Drake Brockman 

D M Stewart 

B Littlehailes 

J A Baker 

Lt Col B W Macdonald 

C S ^Yhitworth 

A B Briggs 

Col L D ’ B Lenfcstcy 

J B Armstrong 

B J Hirst 

E P V Gompertz 

Lient -Col A G Tresidder 

Major A r. B Lumby 

P L Ordo 

Bai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T H Mehta 
H "W Nicholson 
A G Clow, ICS 
A H Lloyd, ICS 
A T Stowell 

His Excellency Sir Clarender Gon an, ICS 
Colonel C C Palmer 
T Hezlett, ICS 

G T Boag, ICS » 

C W A Turner, ICS 

Lt -Col C L Dunn, IMS 

A B Astbury 

J N G Johnson, ICS 

Brevet Lieut -Col GET Erskine 

Major B 0 Cliamicr 

E H Berthoud, ICS 

B A Horton 

W H Doshi 

D E MuUa 

Sir G Iilorgan 

K B Cliotig 

E W Thomas 

Durbar Sliri V M Surag 

G 6 Dey 

J 6 Bcazley 

A E Gilhat > 

B H Beckett 

T B Copeland 

F G Arnould 

CSC Harrison 

A H Mackenzie 

Col C P Gunter 

Prof B Coupland 

lY S Hopkvns 

It Col W E C BradOcld 

Lt Col L Cook 


Lt-Col G D Eranklin 

Lt-Col (Honv Gol)B B Will 

Lt-Col J Cunmngham 

H A E Metcalfe 

V K A Aravamudha Ayangar 

S D Smith 

G E C Wakefield 

Bai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 

Dr H G Boberts 

Dr J A Voelcker 

C B Pooley 

T M Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 
G Macnorth Young 
H A B Vernon 
J E Djer 
William Mayes 
Lieut -Colonel C I Brierly 
J M D Wrench 
H A B Delves 
N N Gangulee 
Lieut -Colonel W G Neale 
Lieut -Colonel L B L Burne 
J B Dain, ICS 
F H Eearnley Whittmgstall 
Lieut -Colonel B E Wright 
Lieut -Colonel H H Broome 
B E Gunter 
J A Madan, ICS 
F AY H Smith 
B S Einlow 
W L Scott 
H T Holland 
G H Stoker 
D G Lai 

Lt-Col H B N Pritchard' 

Khan Bahadur Kiitub-ud-Din Ahmed 

Major-General B AY Anthony 

P C TaUents 

E A Hamilton 

C A Bentley 

J Coabman 

P AY Marsh 

J G Aclieson 

J D V Hodge 

Lt-Col A H Palm 

Major D Pott 

F J Pla^men 

T A L S O'Connor 

F V AYyhe 

Captain H Morland 

J McGlashan 

M Lea 

J Hormasji 

Bai Bahadur Sk Ghosh 

Dm an Bahadur G N Clietti Garu 

Lt-Col B J W Healo 

M. B Cameron 

A N L Cater 

E A Sashsa 

M G HaUett 

A J Laiiic 

D T Bojd 

J Clague 

Col G W Boss 

AY S Jannjaaala A’’ N. Garu 

T Sloan 

B G Grieve 

S AYalkcr 

M. AVebb 
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Col \V V Coppingcr 
B C Burt 

Lt-Col A r Hamilton 


J L Sale 

^Y P Boberts 

Lt-Col J. C More 

S B Teja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah NaiiaZ 

B B Kesho W Brahma 

If B Sardar Hassan Khan Gurclianl 

S P Madden 

Major Gcnl G Tate 

G Kanla 

P B P lory 

P C Paa ry 

PPM Clianner 

Lt-Col ^y J Pmvoll 

B G Mackenzie 

II K, Simpson 

G T H Bracken 

K N Held 

P H Buckle 

B ll Eau 

GBP Tottenham 

E kY Perra 

Lt Col H B Dutton 

Lt Col H H McGann 

Lt -Col J J T MacKmght 

Col C H Haswcll 

C lY E Arbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Azi? 

L Mason 

Lieut Cbl S P WiHiamg 
B M Statham 
M Eatnaswami 
K T BuseU 


G B Dam 
J A ‘VYoodhead 
G S Hardv 
AY Booth Gravely 
E Gordon 
AY A Cosgrave 
GPS CoUins 
A Cassells 
J A Sweeney 
Captain H Boyes 
Lt Col E E Doyle 
AY L Stampe 
BEL AYingate 
Major H AYilberforce Bell 
AA'' H Lewas 


Lt -Col J B L Tyrrell 
M L Pasneha 
” H BurUtt 


T Jones 

Col H AY Acton 
-lOl H 0 Manders 
iju in T AY Bees 
P Strickland 


Col G H B Halland 
Bai Bahadur S M Bapna 
G H Spencer 
B K De 
P C Iscmonget 


Lt -Col I M Macrae 
H Bomford 
B H AYilliamson 
J Master 
A B Brown 


F AY Stcuart 
IT V Brahara 
H It Uzlclli 
.T A Dawson 
G A Shlllldj 
G T H Hardlnpe 
Hal Bahadur P C Diltta 
A AY AV jAlacklc 
A C Badonocli 

Klian Balindur Kawab MiizUHar Khan 

H B Pate 

A Me Kcrrol 

C A Malcolm 

Lt -Col r C Sliclmcrdino 

J A Thorne 

A Monro 

P C Bamford 

Lt-Col F C Temple 

Lt-Col H C Garbctt 

H Slianka Bau 

J A Pope 

Captain H A B Dighj Beste 

H B AYetlicrlll 

AY S Prascr 

C G Chenc\ K-Trcnch 

L C Coleman 

Bai Bahadur P C Dose 

Amir Sheikh Mahmadbliai Abdullibhal 

IJ Zaw Pe 

4 B Lelshman 

Muhammad Yarain Kh in 

C C Biswas 

T T Donoaan 

H B Gould 

J F Hall 

8 T Hollins 

C T Brett 

BOA Lawther 

A C J Ballev 

AY H P Jenkin 

Satisli Cliandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel Pitze 

The Hon Air Bijaj Kumar Basil 

Erncst'Pcrdinand Oppcnlicim, i c s 

Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfar All Klian, ICS 

Harold Graliam, i o s 

Prank Burton Leach, IDS 

Lieut -Col Sherman Gordon A'’cnn Ellis, D s 0 , 

Harold Argvll AYatson, I c s 
Henry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, i c S 
John Pierson Buckeley, I E s 
Allan Arbuthnot Lane Boberts, I c s 
John AYilham Smy-th, I 0 s 
out Kirkpatriclv Caroe 
^an Bahadur JamshedjI Bajanji AUchha 
Satyendra Hath Boy, I o s 
Arthur Beatson Beid, I c s 
Thomas James YounffBoxburgh, i c s 
John Morjson, IMS 
dheodore James Tasker, i c s 
Captain AYilliam Arthur AYilliams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, one 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Alimad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon, i C s 
Lodhi Karim Hydcr 
Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, i o s 
Colonel Neil Charles Bannatymo 
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Alma Latin, 0 B r , i c s 
Tom Listor, ICS 
Claude IIenr\ GIdne\ 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craic 

Bohort Daniel Blchmond 

Colonel JJarrr Jlnlcolm 'Machcnrie, i 3r n 

Colonel Henrj Ilohert Ba\ ncs Heed, D s o , 

iic , 1 A 

Edmund James Bonland-^n 
Roland Graham Gordon, i C s 
John Hcnra Darwin, res 
Captain Mathen John Clarke 
Sam Carter Jlonld 
Gurunath Vcnkatcsli Rowoor 
I lent -Col alter 1 dnln licarlea 
Hugh Don , r C s 

Klian Bahadur ^>abl Bak-h 'Slultammad 
Bnsaln 

Klian Bahadur Shah 'Muluammad Vain a 
Dlianjlhhal Bormusji Slehta 
\llan Macleod, I C s 
Ram ClLandra, roc 

Maj Gcnl William Cliarles ITughan Eor^ter, 
I Ji s 

Sao Kino iranng, Sanhna of Along Atit State 

Tames Reid Taa lor, i c s 

Charles L\al! Philip, T o s 

Captain Slier Aloliainrnad Khan 

Mmund Nleolas B1 ind\ , i 0 c 

Aocl James Ranghton, I C s 

Cliarles Gerald Tic\or 

Colonel John Norman Walkir 

Lieut -Col Robert Bresfonl Sejmour Sene,! 

Lieut -Col Arthur KcnrN L\ re Mosso 

Lieut -Col Charles Terence Chicliole Plowdon 

Edgar Stuart Rofloj 

Viilan Augustus Short 

William Duncan AlacGrcgor 

Lleiit -Col Dasid Soton Johnston 

Harold Riles Roe 

Hugh Gcorgo Ranhnson 

John Gonlon Cameron Scott 

The Ro\ William Herbert Greenland Dadflcld 

Ral Baliadiir Pandit Scott i Prisad Bajpai 

Klian Biliadur Hafl/ llidaiat Husain 

Rai Bahadur Ablnasli Cluindra Banarjl 

Das Id Keith Cunnison 

Thakor Salicb Shri Hadar Slnhp Vakhatsinhji 

Lt-Col J L R Weir 

E C Gibson 

N N AnUcsaria 

W B Brett 

C St LegerTeyen 

Col R H Anderson 

J H Adam 

H P Thomas 

T P H O’Callaghan 

J Daiidson 

Captain L C E Crabbo 

Bt-Col J McPherson j 

J de Qraaft Hunter 

D H 0 Drake 

A G Leach 

D B Meek 

Lt Col H r E Childers 
Lt Col E J D Cohin 
R S Purssell 
Lt-Col W L Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K J Petigara 
A M Green 


T N Duggan 
A T Leech 
H Al Shircore 
\ S Hands 

Captain T I Stevenson 
A J Raismnn 
T A Stenart 
K L B Hamilton 
JI J Twynam 
T Prasad 

Col G A Hare > 

B N Rau 

L H Greg 

I R T Booth 

C C Chitham 

L H Colson 

R 1> Russell 

N Fitrmaunce 

A C Lothian 

Major G L Betham 

Rai Bahadur Dlwan G Natli 

Major M P Has 

CBS Falrwcathcr 

Lt-Col A D Stewart 

It Col R N Chopra 

Major R T Lawence 

K G Mitchell 

AY D Croft 

Klian Bah idnr M N ATohta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh AYaliid uddin 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan 1, 187S, 
and for a like purpose with the simultancouslv 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con 
lists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Rosal Princesses, and the female relativce of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India, 
Badge, the RoyalCyphcr In Jewels within an oral 
surmounted by an Heraldic Grown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white Designation the letters C I 

Sovereign of the Order 

THE KINQ-EMPEROR OP INDIA 

Lndics of the Order (C I ) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

U M the Queen of Norway 

H R H the Princess Victoria 

H Jf Tlie Queen of Roumania 

H R H the Princess Beatrice 

H R H the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 

H I and R H Grand Duchess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H H the Princess Marle-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Dutferln and Ava 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Constance Mary Baroness Wonlock 

H H Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H H Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H H the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 
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H H the Maharani Sahlba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Northeote 
Amelia Maria, Lady White 
Baroness Ampthill 
Countess of Minto 
Marehioness of Crowa 
France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady Willmgdon 
The Lady Iruin 
Countess of Lytton 
Viscountess Goschen 
Lady Birdwood 
Lady All Shah 

Distinctive Badges — An announcement 
WHS made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distmetive badge should bo granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
ut'es of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ’, ‘ Sardar Bahadur", 

‘ Khan Bahadur ’, ‘Rai Bahadur *, ‘ Bao Baha- 
dur ", ‘ Khan Sahib ", Rai Sahib ' and * Rao 
Sahib’ Subsequently the following regula 
tions in respect of those decorations were 
issued — ( 1 ) The decoration to be worn by the 
bolders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s eiBgy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
Cor the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Bao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a hall in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Bao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states — The Government of India have recently' 
had under consideration the question of toe 
position in whicn miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on toe left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round toe neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself 'When the miniatures are worn In 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaisor-l Hind 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal — ^This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published m Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non commissioned 
ofiicers of toe regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse tbe bust of &ng Edward 
VII. and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl 
ing the words For Distinguished Service The 
medal, 1 | inches In diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If In wide, with 
blue edges J in wide This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India 

Indian Order of Merit — This reward of 
"OS instituted bv the H E I Co in 
ibjy, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 


It is divided Into three classes and Is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct In tbe field On the advancement 
from one class to another the star Is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but In the event of the death of 
tbe recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an Increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance Is conthued to his 
widow for three years The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, Ij In In diameter, 
having In the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel In gold The Second Class 
star Is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel In 
gold, and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration Is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 11 In 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold or sliver 
buckle according to class 

Order of British India — This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for Ion g and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission In a native regl 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star IJ in In diameter The centre Is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band Inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
Tc in In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red. Is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Second Class Is I /3 in in 
diameter with dark blue enamelled centre 
thcre^is no crown on this class, and the suspend 
er 18 formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse Is plain In both classes The First Class 
carries with It the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second toe title of Baliadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal” but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
toe 51 S medal, but the annuity attached to 
It will cease On toe obverse Is the dindemed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kafiar-l-Hind On the reverse 
Is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths Is the inscnptlon for 
meritorious service Within the palm wreath 
is toe word India The medal, Ig in in diameter. 
Is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li In wide The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDV® or GEORGIVS 


Katsar-t-Hmd Medal. 
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This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Rojal Warrant — which 
was amended in lOOl and 1912 — being ns 
follows —"Whereas We, taking Into Our 
Eoyal consideration tliat there do not exist 
adequate means whereby Wo can reward 
Important and useful services rendered ti> 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancemen* 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ea- 
pediency of distinguishing such services bj 
some mark of Our Eoyal favour Xoir tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
a< that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. Wo liavo Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration " The decoration is stvied 
“The Knisar-1-Ulnd Medal for Public Scr 
vice in India *’ and consists of two cl ts^e^ 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for tlie First Class and In 
silver for the Second Class — with the Ilojal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
nords " Kaisar-1-Hlnd for Public Service 
la India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon 

Recipients of the 1st Class 

Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Kauab Sir 
Sahibzada, K 0 1 1 , M ii a 
A bdus aamad Khan of Ilampur 
Advnni, HE S 

Aivar, Mrs Parvati Ammal Chandra Sokhara 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Douagtr Maharaniof 
Kamal Kumiar 
Alexander, A L 
Allen, The iie\(i J H 
Allyn, Df (Miss) Jessie Slatilda, si D 
Aloysia, Eev Mother Mary 

Amarchand, Ilao Bahadur Earanarayan ^ 
Amar Nath 

Ampthill, Slargaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I E 
Anderson, The Eev H 
Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Ashton, Dr E J 

Baird- Smith, J E 

Balfour, Dr Ida 

Bandorawalla, N M 

Banks, Mrs A E 

Barber, Benjamin Eussell 

^rber, Eev L 

Bardsley, Deaconess J B 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M p 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Barton, lady Evelyn Agnes 

Bawden, Eev S D 

Beadon, Mrs Mary O’Brien 

Beals, Dr L H 

Bear, Mrs Georglana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Beckett, Mias G 

Bell, Lt -Col Charles Thornhill 


Benson, Doctor (Miss) A M 
Benson, Ladv 

Bentley Dr Cliarles Albert 
Bcatall, Eev A H 

Bhandari, Eni Bahadur Captain E E Af 

Bliorc, Lady M W 

Bikanei, Sfahnraju of 

Blngh V Major-General Sir Alfred 

Blrkmjre, T nd\ A 

Bisset, Miss Af E 

Blanche Annie, bister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Eohert 

Bonington, Afar Carl Christian 

Booth Tuck cr, Frederick St George de Lantoiir 

Bose, Eal Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna 

Bolt, I lent Col R H 

Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur D N 

Bramlev , Percy Brooke 

Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarcr 

Braync, Mrs I G 

Broadway, Alexander 

Brown, Eev A E 

Brown, Dr Miss E 

Brown, Eev W F W 

Bruce, Mrs b JI I. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Eev John 

Biinhiiry, Evolvn James, Bombav 

Bull, Henrv Martin 

Burn, Sir lUoliard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 

Burton, Miss A i 

Buttlcr, Lady Ann Gertrude 

Onleb, Dr 0 C 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr JIiss s 
Campion John Montrlou 
Carlcton, Di (Miss) Jessie, M i) 

CarlctoD Marcus Branford 
Carlyle, Ladv 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstaiii The Eev G 
Carter, Ldvvard Clark 
Cassels, Mrs Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut Col E H. 

Cliand, Sakhi, Eal Bahadur 

Cliand, Eal Bahadur Lala Tara 

Chandrasekhara Ayymr, M E By , p s A 

Chapman, EAR 

Chatterton, The Et Eev Eyre, D B 

Chattcrton, Sir Alfred 

Chatterton, Mrs L 

Chaudhurl Eaia Sarat Chandra Ray 

Chattlyar, M C S 

Chetty, Dowan Bahadur Sir K P Puttanna 

Chitnavls Sir Shankar Madho 

Chltty, Mrs Audrey 

Chute, Mrs 

Coldstream William 

Comley, Mrs Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Shorln Hormuzshaw 
Copeland i'heodore Benfey 
Coppel, Eight Eev Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt J E (Eetd ) 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
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Crawford, Franols Colomb 

Creighton, Dc'icones's Beitncc 

Crosthwaitc, Tlio Bev C A 

Crouch, TI N 

CuUen, Mrs E J 

Dane, Lady 

Darbj’shhe, Miss Buth 

Das, Ham baran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Bamanuj 

Da*, Bal Jiahadur Laia Matiira (uith gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Bov Can A W 

Davis, Caieb 

Davies, Mrs Edwin 

Davis, The Bov C 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Davya, Mrs 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharanl Parbati 
deLotblniere, Lieutenant Colonel Alain C Jolj 
Deoobar, G K 
Desika Achariyar, D B Sir T 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Slaharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Bani Sahiba Luxmlbn 
Puar of 

Dbmgra, Dr Beliati Lai 
Dobson, Mrs Margaret 
Dodson, lifiss E I 
Douglas, Dr E 
Drysdalc, Bev J A 


DuBern, Amedce George 

DuBern, Tulos Emile 

Djson, Colonel i'iioniaa Edwards 

Larle Sir Archdale 

Edgley, N G A 

Ernest, Dr A L 

Evans, The Bev J C 

Ealkiner, Miss C 


Fargetson, Fatlier A 

Farrer, Miss E M 

Fatina Sidika, Begum Saheba 

Ferard, Mrs Ida Margaret 

Fosbrooke, Mrs M E A 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 

Francis, Edward Bi Icham 

I rankhn. Miss H M 

Frmodt-Moller, C F 

Gedge, Miss E 

GhosaI,Mr Jyotsuanath 

Gilmore, The Bev Dav id Cliandlo 

Glazebrook, B S 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 

Goheen, Mr B H K 

Gonzaga, Bev Mother 

Gordon, The Bev D B 

Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

Graham, Miss A S 

Graham ihe Rev John Anderson 

Grattan Colonel Henry William 

Greenfleld, Miss C B 


Gregory, Brother 
Grillin, Miss E 

Guilford The Rev E (with gold bar) 
t>ujLr, II c 

Colonel Arthur 
Hni!f ’r'^ Ferdinand 

Half’ „ ^"‘^“ant-Colone) Patrick Balfour 
iiall, Harold Fielding Patrick 


flamilton, I lout Col Bobert Edward 
Arclilbald 
ITankin, E H 
Hanson, The Bov 0 
Harpor, Dr B 
Hart, Dr Louisa Helena 
Harvest, Lieut -Colonel lierbcrt do Vera 
Ha-vey Miss B 
Hatdi, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S G S 
Hawker, Miss A M 
Hcald, Lady Edith 
Henderson, Mr A H 
Henrietta, Mother 
Hoy, JlissD C doLa 
Hlbberd, Miss J F 
Hickinl otham, Tlie Bov J H 
Higginbotham, S 

Hildesley, Tlio Bov Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) E A 
Hoeck, Bev Fatlier L V 
Hogan W J Alexander 
Holdcmess, Sir Tliomas William 
Holland, H T (also liar ) 

Holmes, Major J A H 

Home Walter 

Hope, Mrs L M 

Hopkins Mrs Tcsslc 

Uormu'-ji, Dr S C 

Houlton, Dr (Sliss) Cliarlottc, Jt D 

Howard, Mrs Qabrlclle Louise Caroline 

Hoylan't, John Somerwcll 

Hudson, Sister L E 3f 

Hume, The Bev B A 

Hunan, Sfr M 

Husband, Lieut -Col Tamos 
Hutchinson, Licnt -Col William Gordon 
Hutchinson Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutclilson, J 

Hutwa The Maharanl Juan Manjari JCuari 
Hydari Mrs Amina 
Inglis, Mrs Ellen 
'Innes, Lady Agatha Bosalio 
Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas M acr 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C S 

lackson, Ladj Julia Honortia 
Jackson, Ladv Kathleen Anna Dorotlii 
Jackson, Bev James Chadwick 
Tames, Lieutcnant-Coloupl Charles Henrj 
Jamiet Bai, Diw an Bahadur 
Jankibal 

Janvier, Bev CAB 

Jnssawala, J S 

Tehanglr, Mrs Cowasji 

Jehangir (Senior), Ladj Dhanbai Cowasji 

Jenvood, Miss H D 

Toseplune, Sister (Bombay) 

Kamribai, Slp"! Bam Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G B 
Keane, Miss H 

Kennedj , The Bight Bev K W S 
Eorr Mrs Isauel 
Kerr, Bev George ^McGlaslian 
Keyes, Lady E B 

Khan, khan Bahadur Kuli , 

Khan, Kli in Bahadur Moglial Baz 
King, Mrs D 
Klopscb, Dr Louis 
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Kntlnri, Sir Jelnnglr Horuuisjl 

Kugelberg, Dr C F 

K«n\\ir, ilihnr'rm Siint 

Iiimb, The Ilon’bJp Sir Richard Aniphiclt 

bant The Rp\ W D 

Lee, Mrs 

] eo Ah Yam 


Icnis, The Ec\ D H 

bindsav, Sir D’Arcj 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frai rca 

Longmirc, Miss M.arj 

Loubicre, Rev Father D F A 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr Uanington Yernov 

Lone, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert \\ illiam Steele 

MacLean, Rev 3 H 

Macnaghten, Mr F M 

Macivatt, Major-General Sir Cliarlcs 

Madhav Rao Vishwanatli Palankar 

Mahant, Piiran Xatli 

Slalegaon, Raja of 

MalvijTribhmandas Narottamdos 

Maneckchand, Stth Motilal 

Mann, Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr Francis St George 
JIar j of St Pauls, Rev , Alotlicr 
Matthews, Rev Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 


McCarrison, Major Robert 
SlOCloghry, Colonel James 
McFaydcn, Tlic Rev Joscjih Ferguson, D D , 
Nagpur 

Mcdougall, Miss E 
McEcnzic, Mrs A F 
McKenne, TheRcv J R 
McReel The Rev jolin 
McReddie, Miss J A 
ifehta, Dr D H 
Mehta, Mrs Irav ati 
Meiklejohn, Miss AV J 
Meston, Rev W 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C I 
Moolgaokar, Dr S R 
Monahan, Mrs Ida 
Monahan, Mrs Olive 
Morrison, F E 
Morgan, George 

Mohamed Ayoob (ihas H Sliwc Yun 
Miiazzffl Hussain Muhammad Farokli, ] 
Mudhar, S C 
Muir, Rev E (also bar ) 

Jmir Mackenzie Lady'iherese 
Muir, Mrs G H M 
Mulye, V Krishnarao 
Nariman, Dr Temulji Bhikajl 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the B jni Slii v K 
war Sahiba of 
Earnest 

■Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, WiUiam Florey 

Oakley, Rev E S 

Oakley, F H 

u Byrne, Gerald Tohn Evangelist 
y Donnell, Doctor J P 
D Donnel, Dr Thomas Joseph 


Oh, Maung Ba (alias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbiithnoi William 
O Mcara, Major Eucene John 
Padfleld, The Rev W H G 
Parakh, Dr N N 

Paranjpyc,Dr Raghunath Parsholtam 

Piriikiitti Hct\ ar, Ammal, V K 

Paterson JIiss JI M 

Pears S D 

Pennell, Airs A 

Pcrfiimi, The Rev L C 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavabji Janishcdji 

Phelps, Edwin Ashbj 

Picktord, Alfred Donald 

Plggot, '^iss R 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plttendrigh, Rev G 
Plamondcn, Rev Jlothcr S C 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr Kate 
Posnett, Rev C W 
Poynder, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdio 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W C 
Ramchandrarao Pantiilu, D B 
Ramanuja Acharij ar. D B V K A 
Ramasw ami Aj > ar, 51 R Rv T S A 
Ramamurti Pantulii Gam, Rao Sahib 
Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raj i Bahadur 
Reed, 5Iiss 51 
Reid, Frederick David 
Rcid, R N 

Rcvnolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rtv Canon C S 
Roberts Dr H. G 
Uobson, Dr Robert George 
Rost, Lt -Col Ernest Relnhold 
Row, Dr Raghavendra 
■ Rov, Babu Harendra Lai 
'Ruddle, Mrs 51 I 
Sackett, Tlie Rev'd F C 
Samtliar Maharaja of 
Sangli, Her Highness Ram Salub of 
Sanjiv a Rao, Mrs Padma Bai 
Sarabhai Ambalal 
oavvday, Rov G W 
SclioDeld, Miss M T 
Schucren,Rev Father T T Vander 
Schiivlcr, 5Irs Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A ' 

Scott, Mary H Harriot 
Scott, Rev Dr H R 
Scott, Rev W 

Scudder, Rev Dr Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida ’ 

Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut -Colonel Sir David 
Seshagin Rao Pantulu, D B D 
Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Rev E D 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E 

Sheppard, Mrs Adeline B 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Sherratt, The Rev W 
Shillidy The Rev J ohn 
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Shore, Lieut -Colonel Robert 
ShoubridRC, Lieut Col C A G 
Shroff, S P 
Singh, MunshI Ajit 
Singli, llajn Blngwan Rakhsh 
Simp'on, AUss Jessie Plwndora 
Skinner, T he Rev Dr WlUlani 
Skrefsrud The Rev LareorBcn 
Smith, Miss A C 
Smith, Lieut -Colonei Henry 
Smith, S 

Solomon, Captain W E 
Sorabji, Miss Coniclla (also bar ) 

Southon, Major Cliarles 
Soura, Dr A 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stalt, Dr Mrs 
St Lucie Reacrond Mother 
Stampe, AVilllam Leonard 
Stancs, Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs L A (wlfii bar; 

Stephens, The Rev E C 
Stephenson, Ladj Mary Daphne 
Stokes, Dr William 
Stratford, AIi^s L M 
Strutton, U H 
Suhraaa irdj. Dr Ha“san 
Sutherland, Rea M S 
Sjkes Lady I 
Symons, Mrs 31 L 
Talati, Ldalji Dorabji 
Taj lor. The Rev Otorge Prltchaid 
Tajlor Dr Herbert F Lcohratro 
Tlia, XJ Sliuc 
Thakral, Lula Mu' Cliund 
Thomas, The Rea 
Tliompson, Miss E 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Llndsav 
Tindall Clirlstlan 
Todd, Mrs B G 
Todhiintcr, Lada Alice 
lonkinson, Tfr*- L 
Tucker, Lieut -Col William Hanccck 
Taacddic, TfissB M 
Tydeman, E 
Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev Cecil Earle (nitli gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell Licat -Col Jasper Robert Jolj 
Vail, Mr C E 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan Lieut Colonel Joseph Chailes Stcelko 

Venkataratnam Hayudu, D B , Sir Ragluipati 

Vernon, Mrs Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt Col E A (also bar ) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Ladv Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Wanless, Mr W J 

Ward, Lieut Col Ellacott Leamon 

Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Watt, Rev J 

Weak, Tlie Revd H H 

Webb, 3tis8 M V 

Weir, Mrs Thjara, 

Westcott, The Rt Rev Dr Foss 
Whipham, Miss F 
Whitehead, Mrs J 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E H 


\Miltlcj, Rt Hon fohii Henrv 
Wilkinson, Lieut -Colonel Edmund 
Wllliiigdon, liie Lndj 
W'ilson Johnston, Joseph 
Wilton, Jjadj 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

AVoodard, Alj-js A 

Vounghusband, Arthur Dclaaal 

Vouughusbind, Lieut -Col Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2n(l Class 

Abdul Arlz, Khan Bahadur llaji Hakim Jfuliani 
mad 

Abdul Ghanl 

Abdul Kndir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Rarzak Klian, Siibadar 

Abram AUs*- 3f L 

Abul Hu'^alri 

Aciinri\ar, C R A 

Aciia Moliamcd Klialll Bin Aloliamcd Karim 

AlbUfiurrgiic All*.-, ’I G 

Alcvandi r, Mi*'? J 

Alexander, Mr=: b 

Alfred, All's A 

Ajiidlila Parsli id, Rai Bahailiir 
All Shabash Khan Sililb Shaikh 
Allen, Miss I annlo 
Allen, Sirs M O 
Allen, Miss Afaud 
Amar Nath, Lain 
Amur Singh 
Amelia, Rea Mother 
Ancstcsic Sister 
Anderson, Miss Lmma Deane 
Anstic-Sniltli, Rc\ G 
Antia, Tarashedji Jlcnranjl 
Antia, J D 
Appasuami, 3frs S E 
Arndt, Airs Plijlis Lvclj n 
j Askuith, The Read F A 
^ Atkinson, John AVilIlam 
■ Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Afkinson, Airs Ada 
Augusta, Sister Teane 
Augustin, The Rea 'i'ather 
Aung, Mrs ilia 
Aaargal, M R Ra T K M 
Aa argal, Jf R Rj T injorc Lkambarara Pillai 
Aziz Uusaip, Khan bahlb Mir 
Bi, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss F L 

Baker, 3Ilss I A 

Baker, Honorary iinjor Thoma" 

Bacon, All's Fdna Gertrude, Barcilla 

Bala Krishna Slictta, Af R Rj A 

Balbhadra Dass ailrhoutra 

Bali, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 

Ballantino, AV J H 

Bancrjce, Aljinash Chandra 

Bspat, Risaldar Sadashlva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay', Mrs Edith Martha 

Bardslcj Miss Jane BIfssett 

Barkah Ah, Maulvi 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 

Barnes, Airs A AI 

Barnett, AIIss Maude 

Barstow, Airs Alelaino 

Barton, Miss E G 

Barton, Mrs Sybil 
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Baw, U San 
Barzlley, JIiss M 
Beadon, Dr M D’Brien 

Beatson-Bcll iho Ecv. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
KOSI.KCIE 
Bcddj , Miss L 

Beg, Mirra ICnlich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin Toscph 

Bennett, Tlie Ilc\ J G 

Berrj , Miss H JI 

Bertie, Albert Clitford 

Best, James Theodore 

Bhagnaidas, BaiZaecrhai 

Bhajan Lai 

Bhan, Lala Udhal 

Bhanot, Mrs L 

Bhatia, Bih irilal 

Bhatt Jtrs JinkiBai 

Bhidc, Kaoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Qovcrnhan 

Bidikar, Sliankar Vithal 

Bigge, 'Mrs Violet L\ clj n 

Bill an Lai 

Birj Bell in Lai 

Bird, Mrs D M 

Birla Ilai Bahadur Baldco Das 

Birrcj , Mrs S D 

Blsheshivar Nath, Lain 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Bistt as, MibS S 

Blackham, Colonel Robert James 

Blackmorc, Hugh 

Black \i nod. John Ross 

Blair, Mrs S M 

Blair, The Rea J 0 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss JIary Warbiirtoii 

Booth-Oral cl>, Mrs Arthi 

Bose, Miss Kiroth (also bar ) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar ) 

Bose, Mrs SRainolota 

Rotting, W B * 

Bowen, Qriflith 

Brahmaclian B B 

Brahubpathy, Dr R 

Brander, Mrs Isabel 

Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt Col Arthur Or int 

Brentnall.Miss Nina Tillotson 

Broek, Miss Lilian Winifred 

Erougb, The Bov Anthony Watson 

Browne, Charles Edward 

Brown Mrs Jean 

Buck, Mr H C 

Buckland, Mrs K L 

Buckley, The Bevd A W 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also bar) 

Buoknall, Mrs Mary 

Buell, T t 

Bunter, J P 

Burrows, Mrs Oln e 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 

Burton, Miss 

Burton, Mrs D 

Butt Miss L 

Cain, Mrs Sarah (also bar) 

Caleb, Mrs M 
Callaghan, H W 
Gama, Dr Miss Freany 
Cama, Miss T J H 


Campbell, Miss Gerfrude Jane 

Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, Miss Mary Jano 

Campbell, The Rea Thomas Vincent 

Carmichael, Miss Amy VMlson 

Carej , Miss B B 

Carr, Miss Emma i 

Carr, Thomas 

Case, The Rea d B C 

Cishraorc, The Read T H 

Cassolfl, Mrs Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landalo 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakrabarti, H K 

Clukraaarti, Rai Bahadur Birondra Nath 
Cliakraaarti, 3Ir G K 
Ch Umars, T 

Chamberlain, The Rev William Isaac 

Ch indler, The Rev John Scuddor 

Chatterji, AnadiNath 

Chatterjee, Mrs Onila Bala 

Chettj , Mrs A A 

Chirag Dm, Seth 

Chitalc, Ganesh Krishna 

Chogmal, Karnidhan 

Clanccy, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clark, Miss M 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerkc, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Cl cur, A F 

Cluttcrbuck, Peter Henry 
Coolho, V A 
Colycr, Mrs 
Connor, W A 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Coomhos, Joslah Waters 
Cooper Miss Marjorie Olho 
Cope, Re\ Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 
Cottle, Mrs Adcla (also bar) 

Coutts J E 
Cox, Mrs E 
CoTon, Stanley William 
Cro7ler,Dr J 

Camming, James William Nlool(also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev William 
DaCosla, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabboy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accacio 

D’AIbuqucrque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J 
Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev George James 
Das, Niranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Naraln 
Dastoor, P S 

Datta, Dr Dina Nath Prltha 
Davare, Miss Anandibai 
Davidson, Captain D J 
Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B E 
Davis, Miss M K, 
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Unison, Alexander Tliorans 
Dawson, Mrs Clinrlos Hutton 
Donni., George Archibald 
DeLa Croix, bister Paul 
Do Penning, Capt H F 
Dtmsiri, D P 
Desmond, J 
Devi, Blbl Kashmiri 
Dow, Lady 

DcWachtor, Father Francis Aavicr (also bar) 
Dewes, Lieut -Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T 

Dhanpat Eni, Eai Sahib 
Dharin Chand Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, rhakiir 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A B V 
Drake, Miss Joan 
Driiminoiid, Ke\ C C 
Drvsdale, Mrs Christiana Mf.ij 
Dube, Bhngwatl Charan 
Dun, Miss L E 
Dunk, Mrs M K 
Durjan Singh, Bao Bahadur 
Diitta, Mehta Harnam 
Dwane, Mrs Mary 
Eaglesome, George 


Bastley, Mrs Bsme 

Edgell, Liuit -Colonel Edward Arnold 

Edic,Mrs M L 

Eduard, R 

Bdu ards, Miss C M 

Elliot, Mrs I B 

Elwes, Mrs A 

Emily, Sister Edith 

Enms, jMiss E J 

Esch, Dr C D 

Evans, The Uev John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss L 
Fairelaugli, Miss Lilian 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
Faridoonjl, Mrs HlUa 
Farnrc, Mrs K 
Faul, Sister L 

lawcett, Mrs Gertrude Marv 
Fazal Blahi,Mrs R S 
Feegrade, E S 
Fernandez, A P 
Fernandes, L P 


Ffrench, Lieut -Colonel Thomas 
Fieldmg, Miss H 5i 
Furth, Mrs GEM 
1* isk. Miss N B 
Fitzgerald, Mr E H 


Flanders, Mrs H 

Flashman Thomas Charlen 

llemina. Sister Mary 

Flint, Dr E 

I' oglieni, Kev J P 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 

Forman, The Rev Henry 

Forrester, G 

Foster, Captain P 

Foulkes, R 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane (also bar ) 

Francis, W 

Franklin, Miss M H 


Fraver Robert Thomson 
lrohUch,Mr J L 
f-yaon, Hugh 

Galrola, Hal Bahadur Pandit Tara Dull 
Qnjjar, Mrs blilvagaiirl 
Gabriel, 7,phralm Mannssch 
Onndhj,Mr Pcstonjl Jainsctjl 
Garbett, Mrs T 
Garthwalte, Liston 
Gass, Rev J 
Gaskcll, M 

Gatcloy Thomas Joseph 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 

Gliose, Babii Jlaliatap Chandra 

Oliosc, Babu J K 

Chose, S K 

Ghulnm Bnrl, Mrs 

Qhulam Haidar 

Gliulam Miirtaza Bhutto, Shah ^a^vaz 
Glflard, Mrs Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Ollmor/’, R T 

Glanvlllc, Mls^ R 1 (also bar) 

Godfrey, Thomas I conard 

Goldsmith, The Rev Canon Malcolm George 

Ooodbody, Mrs 

Gopalaswaml Aludaliyar, Dluan Bahadur, Mai 
lapiir, Bcllary 
Gordon, L A 
Gorman, Patrick James 
Qowardhandas, ClmtrabhuJ 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Llout Colonel John VTcy mbs 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev John 

Grant, Dr Lilian W omyss (also bar ) 

Gray, Mrs Htstcr 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Qreany, Peter Mawo 

Greenvv ay , Mr A L 

Greenwood, D A 

Grfg, L n 

Grlcssen. Albert Edward Pierre 

Gulliford, The Rev Henry 

Oumblcv, Mr Douglas 

Qune Trlmbnk Raghunatb 

Gyi, U Maung 

Haaf, Rev E A 

Hadji, Dr D A 

Hadow, Rev Frank Burness 

Haiyatl Malik 

Hanrahan, W G 

Harding, Miss 0 

Harper, The Rev A E 

Harris, Miss A M 

Hams, A R 

Harris, Dr B 

Harris, Miss S 

Harrison, Mrs M F 

Harrison, Robert'Tullls 

Hartley, Mrs P 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 

Harvey, The Rev A J 

Haworth Lieut -Col Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 

Haves, Miss Mary Lavinla 

Hayes, Captain P 

Hayncss, A G 

Hedingcr, Cliarlcs George 

Henry', Sister E 

Hickman, Mrs Agnes 

Hicks, Rev G E 
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Higgmbottom, Mrs E C 

Higgins, Andrew FranU 

Hill, Ehott 

Hodge, Rev J Z 

Hoff Sister W J K 

Hoffman. The Rev Father John s t 

Hogg, Miss J 

Hogg, Harry 'William 

Hogg, Miss B K 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 

Holden, Major Hvla Napier 

Holdforth, Miss E J 

Holliday, Jliss Eileen Mabel (bar ) 

Hollingberry, Mrs P 

Hollwaj, JIiss E B 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, R 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Stan liah 

Hopkyns, Mrs E 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin JCjaw, Muiig 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Llzbeth Beil 

Hunt, Major E H 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

Husain, SaiMd M 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Ibrahim, Maulvl Muhammad 

Ihsan AH 

Inglis.Mrs Ellen 

Ireland, The Rev, W P 

Irvine, B A 

Iver, Subharayappa Rama 

Tackson, Mrs Emma 

Jackson. Mrs K 

Jaijoe Bai (Mrs Ectiti 

James, Mrs Reuati 

Jamna Prasad 

Jervis, Mrs Edith 

Jesson, JIiBS Marjorie Willielmina, 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesb 

John, Rev Brother 

Johnston Augustus Frederict 

Johnstone, Mrs Edith Alma 

Johnatone, Mrs Rosalie 

Jones, Mrs V R B 

Jones, Rev D i3 

Jones, The Rev John Peter 

Jones, The Rev Robert 

Jones, The Rev John Penguem 

Jones, Mrs. A V 

Joshee, D L 

Joshi, Rai Bahadur K D 

Joshl, Naiayan Malliar 

Joshi, Trimbak Waman 

Jotl Prasad, Lala 

Joti Ram 

Joyce, Mrs E L 

Judd C R 

Jugaldas, M 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs 
Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
Kaiubava, Azam Kesarkahn 
Kanoo, Vaaul 
Kanga, Jlrs 
Kapadla.M K 
Kapadla, Miss Motlbal 


Karinjia, Mr B N 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav 

Kelavkar Miss Krlshnabal 

Kelly, Claude Cyril > 

Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V N ,lhe Rev 
K«>r, riiomas 
Khaiuliena Sailo 

Khan, Hon Lieut-Nau ab Jamshed All 

Khan Mrs 

Klian, Mrs Gracie 

Kharshedjl, Miss S N 

Khujoorina, Nadirahah Nowrojeo 

KidarNath, Lala 

ICidnr Nath 

King, Miss Elsie 

King, Rev Dr R A 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar Lakshman Kashlnath also bar 

Kitchin, Tile Rea d J 

Kitchln, Mrs M 

Klein, C H 

Knight, H W 

Knollys, Lieut -Col Robert Waite"- Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kotharl, h> P 

Krea er, Lieut -Colone, I lederick August 
Christian 

Knshnan, Rao Bahadur Kottaj 1 
Krishnasuami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A 
Knshn''saa'ami Chetty, M R Ra C V 
Knshnaswami Chctty, Mrs C 
Kuglet, Miss Anna Sarah (also bar) 

Kumaran, P L 
Kyaaa, TJ Po 
Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Solian 
Lala Jai Deva 
Lamb, Dr J 
Lambourn, 6 E 
Lang, John 

Langhorne, Freuerlck James 
Lankester, Dr Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss T L 
Laaarcnce, Captain Henry Rundic 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveiej 
Lear, A M 

Leslie Leycester Huds n 
Leal, Miss S E 
Lilaavati, Mlss 
Linforth, Miss I 
Little, Mr. M 
Lloyd, Miss Ell zahcth 
Lloyd, Mrs E M 
Lobo, Miss Ursula Mario 
Locke, Robert Henrv 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur B akhir Muhi-ud Dm Khan 

Longhurst.Miss H O 

Lonraer, Mrs 

Lovrain, Rev J H 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 

Luce, Miss L E 

Luce, Mrs Tu Tee 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 

Lund, George 

Lundm, Sister M I 

MaoAlister, The Rev G. 

MacArthur, Miss V E 
MacParlane, Miss E M 
Mackay, Rev J S 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
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Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackonzip, Miss Mina 

MacICenna, Ladj EslhcrF'orcncc 

iMaoKinnon, Grace 

Maclood, Lieut -Colonel John Norman 

MaoKellar, Dr Margaret 

MacMarqui‘5, J 

MacNair, Mrp M 

Macknec, H C 

SLacaulaj, Mbs Eliza Jane, Ahmed vbad 

Macphail, Miss Altxandrlnn Matlld i (also bar) 

Macphall, llip llo\ Tames "Mcrri 

Macrae, The llc\ Alexander 

Madan Jlr Rustamjl Ilormasji 

Maddox, LiPUt -Colonel Ralph Hanrj 

Madeleine, Sister AIar\, Ciiddalorc 

Madelea, Mrs E M 

Mahommcd Allanur Klian 

Malden, J W 

Jtankar, K S 

M \nubai Bapat, Mrs 

Maracan, Esmall Kadir 

Margaret Marj’, Sister 

Alarker, Jlrs Arabai Ardashlr 

Marlcr, ilie Ilcv Erederlek J loni 1 

Tlarahall W T 

Mar J, Mother A 

Mar> of St Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshali Tchangir j r 

Masanl, Iluatam Pcatonjl 

Mathias, P F 

Mining Manng 

Jraung, U Ba 

MeCarthj , Hadj 

McCouen, Oliver Hill 

McDonald, Joseph Tames 

McEldcrry, MissS L 

McGuire, Hiigli TYllllam 

Mollwrlck, Leslie 

Mckee, Res William John 

McKenzie, Miss Alllce Learmoutli 

!McMastcr, Dr Elizabeth, 51 n 

McNeil, MibsW H 

JIcTlobbie, Miss S L 

Mead, Rev Cecil Silas 

Mederlet, Rev Father 1'. 

Mehta, Mrs Homia, 3l u l 

Uehti, Rhan Saheb SI N 

Mehta, Vaikuntral Lallubhai 

Menesse, N H 

Meser, E 

M 111, Miss C R 

Miller Capt L G 

Minmken, Mrs V W 

Mirikar, Narayanrao Yeshu ant 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 

Mitchrson, Miss 

Mitra, Mrs Dora 

Modi, D N 

Mody, S R 

Mohammed Mhan 

Mon, U 

Moore, Dr Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Tnisloae 

Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Moorehouse Rea HAD 

Mordecii, T 

Titorrison, Miss JI H 

Motilal, Seth of Plparia 


Mott, T 

Mount, Captain Alan Ilcnrj 
Moxon, Miss I ais 
Moziundar Jann Nath 

Triidaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeeaaram Manlckam 

Miigascth,Dr K D 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shall h K 

Miikhnrji Babu lo.pnara Nath 

Mukerjl, Bibii Ilarl Mohan 

Miikorji, Ral S ihib A K 

Muller, Miss Jenny 

Murphy, I duln Jonph 

M\a,U Po 

M\res,Mls= T L 

Nag, Tfrs Sam Miiklii 

NalinuIIah, Slohamed 

N lud Lai 

Nnoum Abbo 

N'apler, Alan B.rtrara 

Narain, Har 

Nara\ an Canajl Rao Rao ‘-alieh 

Narayanjeo I iljeo 

Nariv inaswaml Chetfy, D B (t 

Nara\nn Singh, RaiSitilb 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Mauckjl Klnrscdjl 

N 15 ill ar, '11-1 Riiln 

Nasriilla IChan, Mirza 

Naalor, Miss S I 

Nayiidii, Rao bihlb Oiidalorc Rangiinayakulu 
Ntlll,Re5 C 

Neuman, Mbs Fllzabcth Mary 
N'IchoIson, Rev 
Noble, Dr M A 
Nooml, Rev Mother 
Noirls, Ml-o irg iret 
Noies, Mrs V M E 
Oakley, Mrs Mlnfrcd Nelly Vale 
O'Brkn, Lieut -Colonel E Iwa’d 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogllalo, Miss L 
O Horn, TIiss Margaret 
Old, r rank Shepherd 
Oldrclve Rev F 

Orman, Honorar5 Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernist 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr Mrs Amv 
O Sulhaan, Miss ] 

Out ram The Re\ A 
Owen, Jlr C 

Owen, jMnjor Robert James 

Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pal, Babu Barada Snndar 

Palin Lieut -Col Randle Harrv 

Parehurc, Jfrs Uinabai 

Park, The Rci George W 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr (Miss) H E 
Parker, Mrs R J 
Parsons, Ronal^ 

Patch, JIiss K < 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoiji Dorabji, OIE 

Patel, K G 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Patrick, Msttr 

Pearce, TTiss G A 

Pearce, JIiss Jf M 

Pearce, W R 

Pearson, E A 

Penu, The Rev W 0 
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Penner, lle\ Peter Abrihain 
Petigara, R J 

Pettigrew, Tlie 3tev William 
Pin Htaw , Mrs Ma Ma Pnie 
Plndke, V K 

Plnilbus, Miss Eose Margaret (also Bar) 

Phelps, The Eea d A C 
Phelpg, Mrs Maude Marlon 
Philip, Ml'S A J 
Pierce, Misa Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss E 
Piggott, C W O’M 
Pillav, Cliinnappa Singaravaul 
Plm, Mrs Eanee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J L 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitambcrdas, Lasmidas 
Pittar, t) A 

Plowden Lt -Col Trerror Chichele 
Polletc-Eoberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lihan Victoria 
Porter, Miss E 
Posnett, Miss E 
Powell, Tohn 

Prabhu, Anantrao Eaghunath 
Prahraj, Copal Chandra 
Prance, Miss G 
Prasad, Capt Tulsi, of Nepal 
Prasad, Ishwari 
Pribhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Eev Eustace Dickinson 
Pridcaux, Frank Wmckivorth Austice 
Proa ost, Father F 
Pugh, Mrs E E 
Pursliotamdas Thakurdas 
Quinn, Miss A 

Eaturn, AMu\, Pitiada Saiyid Seidar 
Eahraan, Mrs Z A 
Eahmat Bibi 
Eai Rabu Earn Kinkar 
E ij Naraj an, Eai Bahadur 
Eait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Eajadnja, E N 
Bam, lala Di j ali 
Earn Lala Kanshi 
Earn, Eai Ballad iir Eaizada 
Eamasu ami, Eao Saheb Colattur 
Eamanbhai, Mrs Vidlij agauri, b r 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Eangaswami Brahuspathi, Dr 
Ranjit Singh 
Eankine, Miss S J 
Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Eatauji Dinshah Dalai 
Rattansi Mulji 
Eaushan Lai 

Eaj , Babu Sarat Chandra ® 

Eaj, Hareudra Nath 
Eebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Eebello, P A C 
Eccd, I,adv 

Ecid, The Ec\ T vmes Potter 
Etc^o, lilt Ec\ Thomas B iHoughbj (also Bar) 
Etclnrds, lEs H L 
Ell li inlson, Mrs C itheriuc Stuart 
Elou , Ec\ P ithcr Peter J olm 
EvNcnburg, The l>.e\ Dr 


Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 

Roberts, Mrs H 

Roberts, The Rev 

Roberts, The Rev J W 

Robertson, Miss M 

Eobilliard, H 

Eobinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J 

Eocke, Captain Cyril E A Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs Edith Mary 
Rokade.Mrs Janabai 
Rosea eare. Miss Ea a Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F W 

Rukhmabai, Dr Miss (also Bar) 

Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs W 
Rustomji Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabaavala, Mrs Bapsy 
S ickett, Mrs E 
Sadiq, Shams-ud-dln 
Sadher A W Woodward 
I Sage, Miss M D 
I Sahai, Bam (also Bar) 

Sahan Ram Rail 
' Sahay, Lala Deonath 

I Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismailji Abdul Hussain 
, Salamattnlah, Capt Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 
, Samuels, Joseph 
I Savidgc, Rev Frederick William 
I Saw Ba La 
Sawhnev, Lala-Isher Das 
' Schultze, The Bev Frederick Volkonjor Paul 
1 Scott, Dr D M (also Bar) 

Scotland, Lieut -koloncl David MTEon 
; Sen, Dr P C 
^ Settuva, Dr K. S 
Shah' Babu Lai Behar* 

Shah, Moliamed Kama, 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Beverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar) 

Sh irifa Hamid Abdul Ah, Mrs 
Sharpe, Miss P E 
Shaw, Mrs Hawthorne 
Shripad Krishna BelvaEar 
Shroff, Dr E D 

bhunkcr, CicilPerci\al Vancontre 
Shvam RiKh, Raia Francis Xa-^ier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur 
tsiadens Mrs 

Simcoa, Arthur Henry Addenhrooke 
Simkms, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Miss M 
slmonsen, J L 
Sunnson, Mrs 
Sims, Mrs A 
Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singti, Apji t)hul 
Siugh, Babu Kesho 
I Singh Babn Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
I Singh, Bhai Lchua 
Singh, Bhai Takliut 
Slngii, Makkhan 
\uiDgYi,Rev PL 
\ Singh, RaiBahadnt Snndat 
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Siucii. Kukhminft 

blngU) Itisnldir Jlajor, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singb, Q Slier 

Singli, Sohan 

Singhc. MIssL N V 

Sisingi, J 

Sknne, Jtrs D 1? 

Small, Misa J SI 
Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev Frederick SVlIIlam Arnberj 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 

Smith, Sliss Jessie Edith 

Solomon, Dr Jacob 

Somcr\ ell, T W 

Sommera llle, The Rev Dr Janica 

Sonbji, Jtiss S 

Sooncer, Lady E M 

Spurgin, Sirs Francis Clare 

Sri Ram Kunviar 

SrDastaaa, R S 

Stanley, Jirs S A 

Startc, Oliver Hp*old Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, I'he Rc\ John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens Mrs Grace 

Steaens, MissL K 

Stevens, Jlrs (Ethel) 

Stevenson Surgeon General Henry Wiokliani 
Stewart, Miss E F 
Stcrart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, lira Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillncll, Dr (Miss) Lfllc, M d 
St Gregory, Rot Mother 
St Joseph, J D 
Stockings, The Rea H M 
Strip, Samuel Algemou 
Stuart, Dr (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbti Lakshmi Animal, Rlshljar Subrahinaiija 
Ay jar 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur 

Sultan Ahiucd Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabal, Bal 

Swam, Mrs Walker 

Swalnson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swam! Shyaraananda 

Swift, Miss Eva 

Swlnchatt, C H 

Sainlioe,R C J 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 

Svmes, Miss Kathleen Jlabcl 

Taliainilnessa Cliandliurani 

Talcherlcar, Mr MCA 

Taharkhan, Mrs M 

Talejaikhan, Mr Manekshah Cawasha 

Tahb Mahdl Khan, Malik 

lambe. Dr Gopal Rao Ramchandra 

Tarafdar, Mr S K 

TaiT, Mrs 

Taylor, Rev Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Airs Florence Prideaux 
Tailor, Miss AI A 
Taylor, Mrs Alarine Louise 
Taylor, John Ndrman 
Tha, Mauna Shwe 
Them, Maung Po 
Theobald, Mrs (also Bar) 


Tlilmmav y i, Mr-" IC S 
Thlruycnkata Adiarlyar, Mrs Situ 
lliomas, AIlss 1 ranees Llizabcth 
Thomas, Mrs Mabel 1 ox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Airs Allco 
Thompson, R C 
Jhoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thiingainm i, Mi“s Bolar 
lilak, H Alshwanath 
ritnotliy, Samuel 

Tlninarayana Atliariyar, A[ R Ry AI A V 

Tomkins, Sir Lionel LIntou 

Tonkloson, Airs Fdlth 

Tiidball, Allss Lmran 

Turner, Airs Vera 

llmabal, Mrs P 

Umar Khan, Malik Forawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Kliin Bahadur 
Aluhaminad 
AMI, C L 

Anjifdnr, Airs HormusJI Alano"! ii 
Vole, Airs K 

Valentine, Capt C R 
Anrdon, A C 

A'arma, Babii Alahcndra Deo 
A’’eronica, Alothcr Alary , Indore 
AMjayaraghava Arhnrjar 
A Isvcsvaraya, Sir MoKshagundam 
Ahirghcsc, Dhyan Bahadur George Thomas 
AVait, AVilUam Robert Hamilton 
AA'’akcman, Airs E 

Wnlavatullah.Klian Bahadur Haflx Aluharamad 

Waloyvalker, P Baburao 

AAalford, AIiss 7oo 

Waller, ircdcrlck Clilghton 

AValters, AIIss W E 

Malton, Airs Julia 

AA'ard.AIr AA A P 

AAarhurst, Capt A E 

A’' arren, Allss Rosamund 

AA'arcs, Don ild Horne 

AVohb-Warc AIr« Dorothy 

AA'clghcll, Alhs Anna lane 

AVestern, AIEs Alary PrlsciHa 

AActli.Alrs Rosa 

AA liitakcr, AIiss AI B 

AVhIto, AUss J 

AATiiIe, Airs A M AV 

AViluiuan, AIiss Elizabeth Annie 

AVilkinson.AIrs A 

AAT Ilhams, David Phillips 

AA'illis, Mrs Florence Grace 

AYillis, Miss S 

AA'ilson, Francis Henry 

AA'ilson, AIiss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wince, Mies Jario 

Wiseman, Capt’Charles Shenffe 

AViscr, Mrs C V 

Woerner, Alisa Lvdla 

AA^ood The Rev A 

AA'riglit, Airs B 

Wylie, AIiss Ins Eleanor 

Wynesa, Mrs Ada 

Yen Smgli 

Terbury, Dr T 

Voung, Dr, AI i 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tne annonnccmcnt, made at the Delhi Durhai 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be cllRible 
for the Victoria Cross, pave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwart's bv 
the award of that decoration to the following — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan. 
129th Baludils — On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Ollicer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action oy 
a shell. Sepoy Kliudadnd, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed 

Naick Danvan Sing Ncgl, l-19tli Garhwal 
Rifles — for great gallantry on the night of 
tile 2Jrd 24th Rovember 1914 near restubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged In re- 
taking and clearing the cnemj out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe lire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
B5th Coke’s Rifles — lor most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Vpres on 2Gth 
kpril 1915, when he led ills platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no Briti-h OUiccrs were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire 
mont was ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quentlj on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to c-arry el^it Britlsli and 
Indian Ofliccrs into safety, whilst exposed to 
Very heavy fire 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles - 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of _ilauquis- 
sart When him<elf wounded, on the 25th Sepi- 
eraber 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and tlioudi urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remaincQ 
with him all day and night In the early morn- 
ing of the 2()th September, in mistv weather, he 
brought him out tlirough the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded GurUias 
one after the other Ho then went back in 
broad daylight for tlie British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy's fire 

•Havildar (then Lance Naick) Lain, 
list Dogras — ^Finding a British Offleer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, ^and In which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of hlsoWn Regiment who 
was lying m the open severely wounded the 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
erawl back with him on Ins back at once When 


this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded ollicer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark vilicii 
he returned to the shelter After dark he c-irriod 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back liis Adjutant He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his ofllcers 

Sepoy Chutta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
For most tonspicnous bravery and devotion to 
dutv in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Ofliccr who was Ivmg wounded and liclplcss in 
the open Sepoy Cliatta Singii bound up the 
ofliccr’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenclilng tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded ollicer 
shielding him with his own body on <^he exposed 
side He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the ollicer into safety 

Naick Shnhamad Khan, 89th Punjabis — For 
' most conspicuous brav cry He was fn cliarge of a 
machine gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with 
in 150 yards of the enemy s entrenched posi- 
tion He beat off tlirce counter attacl,5, and 
worked his gun single liandcd after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties 
For tlirce hours ho held the gap under very 
hcaw fire while it was being made secure 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire ho and his two bolt-Dllcrs held their 
1 ground With rifles till ordered to w itlidraw 
Mith three men sent to assist him ho then 
I brought back Ids gun, ammunition, and one 
Severely wounded man unable to walk Fin 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms andequipment except two shovels 
But for ids great gallantry and dttorraination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy 

Lnnce-Dafednr Govind Singli, 28th Cavalrv 
— For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to dutv in thrice volunteering to carrv messaccs 
between the regiment and brigade head 
quarters, a distance of IJ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy lire 
of the enemy He succeeded each time in deli 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his hor^e was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journev on foot 
Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 
Rifles — 1 01 conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adver-c conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enerav machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to ofllcers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of ai tion 
No 1 of the Lewis gun partv opened Are and was 
shot immediately Mitboiit a moment’s hesi 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy Are from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked oat the enemy machine gun crew 
Then switcnlng his Are on the enemy bomber 
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and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
lire He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty 

Ressaldar Badiu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samanveh Village On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badiu Singh realised 
that the squadron u ns suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
1 anks and w ith the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby sa\lng very heavy casualties 
to the squadron He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single handed, but all tbe 
maehlne guns and infantry had surrendered 


to him before he died His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhual Rifles — For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Cliapelle 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to Surrender He was killed during this en 
gagement 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis — For 
devotion and bravery “ quite beyond all 
praise” in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921 He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Leins gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug 
glcd to his feet, called to his assistance tw o men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his bodv 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss ol blood 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS 


rVofe — ^These instructions are intended for the information of residents in the Bombay 
Presidency proper onl> Residents in Smd should appl> for passports to tlie Commissioner 
in Sind Peraons residing outside the Bombaj Presidency should applj for passports to their 
respectii e Gov emments or Administrations ] 


A — British Subjects 

1 British Indian passporfs are issued only 
to — (1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected persons 

Before a subject of an Indian State is granted 
a passport he should show that he has severed 
'll! connections ^\ith his st'ito of origin 'ind is 
jiermanently residing in British India or produce 
a certificate to show that the state has no objec- 
tion to the grant of a passpoit 

2 The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 
coiintrj requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they aie allowed to land at 
tlic port of such country, travellers are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation Mem 
hers of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Indian Marine Service travclhnc 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on mihtarj entitled passages need not have 
j' • ysports 

3 Passjwrts are not required forjoumevsbv 

Bombaj to ports in India or to 
Burma , nor are passports required for perma- 
nent residents of Cejlon or India being British 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon 

vto to the Federated 

Mala> States ortho Straits Settlements do not 
require passports unless the> propose to continue 
their journei onward (The term "permanent 
rcMdent actuallj means persons born and 
domiciled in India) 

4 In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things 
tlie reasons for the proposed journey) should be’ 


filled in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Pohtical Officer, Magis* 
trate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India Copies of the form 
can be obtained from anv District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office, or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay Small 
dupheate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Rs 6 m cash should 
be forwarded with the application form Fees 
are not accepted in stamps or by cheque 

5 The application form when filled in should 
cither he posted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should he presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay An applicant who forw aids his 
application for a passport through the post 
may call at the Passport Office at Bombay to 
take personal delivery of it, but if it is dcsiied 
that the passport should he sent to him through 
the post it will he sent to the local officer of the 
town in which the applicant resides who will 
hand over the passport to the applicant person 
ally and take a veceiptfor it 

6 The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat Tne office is open from 
10 30 a m to 6 p m daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 2 p m and on Sundays and 
public holidays 

7 As a passport is valid for five vears, there 
is no objection to any one applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will he avoid- 
ed by early application A notice of at least 
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8 In certain circumstances, such as for 
instance, cases of extreme urgencj , the Passport 
Oflicer IS authorised to issue a travel document 
called an “ Emergency Certificate on being 
satisfied as to the nationality and the bona fides 
of the applicant An application lor an Bmer 
genci Certificate mil on no account be considered, 
unless it IS accompanied by duplicate unmounted 
copies of the photograph of the applicant 

Iraq 

9 Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Marine Service 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Haj or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes do 
not require passports for their journey to Iraq 
All intending pilgrims holding pltgrln passes 
and proceeding to the Holy shrines in Iraq 
or Persia are warned that if they do not set 
outon their journey on orabout the date specified 
on their passes thev may be refused permission 
to land in Iraq or Persia All other trai ellers 
must be in possession of national passports and 
Msas for Iraq In the absence of Iraq Consular 
Officers in India, visas for Iraq are granted bj 
Passport IssuingAuthorities in India on behalf of 
the Iraq Go\eniment subject to the conditions 
stated below The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds — Ordinary, vahd for aU entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months, and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, alloiving for 
staj of not more than fifteen days in Iraq 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 18 below Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement 

Except in the case of bona fide tourists of 
ample and independent means, business 
representatives and emplojees of uell estab 
lished firms and persons uith definite guarantee 
of emplojnnent lu Iraq, visas for Iraq mil not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government The Passport Officer 
M ill, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, If the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable Applicants must state clearly th) 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey 

With the exception of tourists uho may 
remain for three months in Iraq u ithoiit regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis de sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen da> s of their arrival in Iraq Travellers 
are al=o uarned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa thev must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure 

Passengers, both British and Foreign, pro- 
ceeding bv Eastbound aeroplane on the regular 
sen ice to India do not require anv endorsements 
or V Isas on their passports for anv of tlie Arab 
Principalities Similarlj, passengers bv VTest- 
bouiid do not require eiidorsejneiits or v isas. 
If thej are booked to proceed the Arab Prmcipah 
ties places bevond When, hoviever, thej 
propose to discontinue their joumev at Koiieit 
Bahrein, Sharjah or Gmdiir or to break their 
journcj at anv of those places, thev must 
comph vv ith the ordinarv passport requirements 
rtgardiiig endorsements and v Isas 
Egypt 

10 In the absence of Egv ptian Consular 
Olllccrs in India v isas for Egv pt are granted bv 


Passport Issuing Authorities in India qU behalf 
of the Egyptian Government The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas — vide 
jiangraph 18 below All v isas for Egj pt placed 
on British passports are free of charge 

The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules wlncli regulate the admission of foreigners 
into Egypt Generally except in' the case of 
British Government officials, bona fide tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot be granted whether for 
permanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyptian Government 
In applying for visas for Egjpt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egyptian Government 
which can be obtained from the Passport Office 
at Bombaj, should be filled in In addition, 
an applicant for a visa should supply in writing, 
full particulars as regard the nature of his 
business in Egypt, the reasons for the journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he possesses 

No tiansit visa for EgjTit can be given 
unless Egypt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to reach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which he can reach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territorv 

Holders of the new form Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Egypt 
Other Count) tes 

11 Bestnctions exist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire and to certain 
foreign countiies Among these may be men- 
tioned Afghanistan, Australia, Canada, Fiji, 
Madagaskar, Mexico, Mohammerah and Abadan, 
New Zealand, Palestine, Southern Bhodesia, 
Union of South Africa, South-W’’est Africa and the 
United States of America The restrictions 
apply particularly to Indians Detailed jiarti- 
culars with respect to each country will bo 
supplied on application 

Foreign Countries 

12 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below Visas are however, not 
necessary for Austria, Belgium, Chechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany , Holland, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, 
Portugal, Sarro, Spam, Sweden and Switzerland 
provided the names of these countries are 
entered on the passport by' a British Passport 
issuing authority Pilgrims holding jnlgnni 
passes for Iraq are w arned that should thev 
desire to proceed to Persia they should obtain 
a V isa on their jiass from a Persian Consular 
Officer m India 

Eeneual 

13 A passport is vahd for five vears from 
the date of issue and is renew able for a further 
period of from one to five years from the date 
of oxpirv of its validity, at the option 
of the holder , but in no case can a passport be 
extended bevond ten vears from the original 
date of issue On expiration of this period, or, 
if at anv time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for which fresh visas are required a 
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new passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in tbe prescribed form, 
copies of winch may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 aboae The 
fee for renewals is Re 1 for each year, or poition 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed 
Endorsements 

14 A passpoit IS valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a Biitish Passport aiithoiitj arc 
not needed during the aahditj of the passport 
for subsequent journejs to those countries 
Fresh eiidoiscments ma\ howeaer, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries Pass 
ports eiidoiood as valid for the British Empire 
are also ai ailable for travelling to territories 
under Biitish protection or mandate, not how- 
ever including Pilestinc, for which countn' 
the passpoit must be specifically endorsed 
The fee for endoiiing the names of foreign 
countries on British passports is Re 1, but no 
fee IS charged for this purpose on British 
Indian passports A fee of Es 1 8 0 is paiable 
for an endor-.cment for Palestine on both 
British and British Indian passports 

Marriage 

15 A lady on marriage or re-inarriagc re 
quires a fresh passport 

IG In the case of a joint passport issued 
in faiour of a husband ind wife, the latter 
cannot traiel alone on it but should take out 
a fresh passport surrendering the joint passport 
for cancellation of her name from it The 
particulars of a wife cannot be added to her 
husband s evisting passport Ihc holder of the 
passport should either apph for a new joint 
passport or his wife should apph foi a scjiai ate 
passport in her ow n name 

B — Foreigners 

1 1 Foreigners proceeding diiect to their 
oavn country, or to, or through, any other foreign 


country or countries do not require a Biitish 
visa on their passports The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for tra\ tiling to the United Kingdom llie 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonics and information on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Offlee The 
concession does not apply to India — 

Austria, Belgium, Crcchosloaakia, Denmark, 
France, Germanj, Holland Iceland, Itah, 
Liechtenstein, Luvembiirg Norwaa, Portugal, 
Sarro, Spam Sweden and Switzerland 

18 Foreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the appondiv below and 
who are traaelling to British territories for 
which a British Msa is necessary should first 
obtain passports endorsed for the British tem- 
torv concerned from their consular representa- 
tiics and should then present them to the Pass 
port Ofiiccr for Msa, together with a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey Briti h 
usas arc of two kinds, itz , the Non transit and 
Transit The fees for these are Es 7 0 0 and 
lie 1-0 0, respectnclv, except m the case of 
nationals of States which lew higher fees, when 
the retihatory scale of fees will be applied 

19 Other foreigners should apply for Emer 
gencj certificates througli the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombiv, or, where such foreigners reside 
in the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing Small 
duplicate copies of the applicants photograph 
must accompany the application The fee 
for an I’mergencj Certificate is Es 1-8 0 

20 The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted bv a British Paosport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in or passing through, India 
does not need a further v Isa from the authorities 
in India 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan — Amir s Bungalow , IValkcshw ar Eo id, Malabai Hill 

Austria —Closed dowoi 

Selquim — 17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba t 

^’’asil — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 

C/iDin — Homelands, 1, Central Eoad, Colaba 

Cuba — Ter Mahal, Dhobi lalao 

(^echostoial la — Khatau Mansion 1st Floor, 17, Cooperage, Fort 
JJeimarl — ^I'^ulcan House, Nicol Eoad, Ballard Estate 
1 inland — ^Ahce Building, Hornbv Eoad Fort 

France — 11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 1 

wrman?/— Narandas Building, Sprotl Eoad Ballard Fst ite 
Brothers, 25, lYaudDv Road 
Jtali/ — S, Cuffe P'lr'ide, Colaba 

House, 10, Church Gate Street, Fort 
Eati las — ^Forbes Building, Home Street Fort 
Eurenburg — ^17, Cuffe Parade Colaba ’ 

Afthcrlamh —214, Horiibj Eoad Fort 
Nicaragua —Alice Bmldinc, Hornbv Eoad Fort 
gonial/ — Hice Building, Hornbv Eoad, loi ”” 

/VrcT,”'' v\ Consul looks after Panamanian interests 

Jcrsi I — B arden Bungalow , opp P n Colaba v 

Po/i/iK/— B iutewav Building, Hornbj Eoad 
Jorluqal— 2 i Cuffe P trade, Colaba 
Eoinnani-x — Mithew Eoad Chowpattv 

C;2'"I'“nv, B illacc Street, Fort 
r>pain — Firdaus opp P O , Colaba 
>iccden — Vultan House, Nicol Eoad, Ballard Fstate 

Building, Gnhnm Eoad, Ballard Estate 
1 —Afghan Consul looks after lurkish interests 

t Inn, , '"'Cl ''idia Building, I splanado Eoad, Fort 
Lmi/i/uji—vrithew Road, Chow pittj 
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States having Consniates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic — 5, riirlic Place 
Bolivia — 7, Old Court House Street 
Dominica — 10, Xc'v Part.. Street 

Ecuador — 0, L\ons Itmpc (C/o 'Nles'vrs rurncr Alorrison tS- Co ) 

Rungani — Royal Insurance Buildin"s, 20, Dalhousic Square 
Panama — <1, Lsplamdc Mansions 
Peru — 3, \ ictoria lerrnce 

Turley — C/o Monscll A Co , MercantiU Buildings, Ball Bazar 
Venezuela — C/o Messrs ircnr\ William, India, 1031, Ltd , 7, Cliurcli Lane 

y B — There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salaador and Slexlco at Calcutta 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Club I anc been abolished 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was cstabllsbtd bj Rojal Cliarter 
in June 1916 The puntos^s of the School 
(as ct out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies In the Unoersitj of London 
to give instruction m the Languages of Bastem 
and African peoples. Ancient and Jlodcrn, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Lan, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, espccl ilia with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Boda of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, liaaing regird to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
c\i=ts elsewhere and in particular to the co 
ordination of tlic work of the School w itli that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dirninions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
Its other Schools 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buddings, in Finsbury Circus provided by the 
British Government under the London Instltu 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912 Tlie sura of £25,000 
required for the alteration and catcnsion of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment The School buildings are quiet although 
they are in the heart of the City The School 


provides teaching in more than seventv’' subjects 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both Luropean and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum 

Ckiurses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and Afr'ean countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
There H a whole time Professor in Plionetics the 
classes for which arc numerically larger than in 
anv other subject It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic sv mbols all the languages taught 
at the School 

Owing to the gencrosiiv of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a ii-'w sub department under Pro 
fc'-sor Lloyd Tames has been opened for the 
teaching of and research into African Linguistics 
Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangeraents are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff 

Patron, H M the King Chairman of the 
Ooverning Body, Sir Harcourl Butler, G C s i 
Direclor, Professor Sir E Denison Ross, 0 i r , 
I) lilt, Ph D Serrclary, G M Rossetti, m a 


Name 

Ethel 0 Ashton 

3 H W Bailey, D Phil M A a 

2 1 Grahame Bailey , 5I A , B D , 
G P Bargery 

3 L D Barnett M A , D LiTi' 

2 Co Blagden, ii a , D BUT 
R T Butlin,B A 

K de B Codrington, M A 

3 G H Darab Khan , m A 


Teaching Staff 

Subjects 

Swahili 

Iranian Studies 

CT Hindustani (Urdu A Hindi) 

Hausa 

Indian History and Sanskrit 

Malay 

Phonetics 

Indian Arts and Crafts 
Persian 


Status 

Lecturer 

Reader 

Lecturer 

>» 

Reader 
Lecturer 
Hon Lecturer 
Lecturer 
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TEACHING STAFF— (co«W) 



Name 

Subjects 

Status 

3 

C C Davies, PhD 

Indian History 

Lecturer 

5 

H H Dodwell, m a 

History 

Professor 

2 

E Dora Eduards, M A., D hit 

Chinese 

Reader 

3 

D E Evans, B A , 

Hindustani 

Lecturer 


T R Firtli, M A 

Linguistics 


3 

S G Vcscy FitrGcrald, vr a 

Indian Law 

ft 

1 

H A U Gibb, M A 

Arabic 

Professor 


Shaykh M M Gomaa, B A 

Arabic 

Lecturer 


Beatrice Honikman, M A 

African Phonetics A Linguistics 

Assistant 

Lecturer 


Commander N E Iscmonger, R N (retired) 

Japanese 

Lecturer 

9 

A Llov d, James, m a 

Phonetics 

Professor 

4 

Sir Reginald Johnston, KOMG,cnE,MA, 
LLD 

Chinese 

tt 


S G Kanhere 

Marathi and Gujarati 

Lecturer 


G E Leeson 

Hindustani (Urdu A Hindi) 



H J Mclzian, Pli D 

African Piionctics and Linguistics „ 

o 

V Minorsky 

Persian Literature A History 

Reader 

2 

W Sutton Page, o B e , B A , B d 

Bengali 

• 91 


C S K Pathy, M A , d cs L 

Tamil and Telugu 

Lecturer 


M D Ratnasuriy a, rh B 

Sinhalese 

if 


F J Richards, ii a 

Indian Arclixology 

Hon Lecturer 


All Riza Bey 

Turkish 

Lecturer 

7 

Sir E Denison Ross, 0 I E , D lit , ph D 

Persian 

Professor, 

3 

C A Rylands, b a 

Sanskrit 

Lecturer 

3 

W Stede, ph d 

Pall and Sanskrit 

Burmese 

ft 


J A Stew art, MC,CIE,mA,ios 

ft 


S Topalian 

Armenian and Turkish 

ft 

2 

A S Tritton, D Litt 

Arabic 

Header 


A N Tucker, M A , Ph D 

African Phonetics and Linguistics Lecturer 

8 

R L Turner, m 0 , m A , Litt D 

Sanskrit 

Professor 

3 

Ida C AVard, D lit 

African Phonetics and Linguistics 

Lecturer 

6 

I Wartski, b'a 

Modern Hebrew 

ff 


S TToshitake 

Japanese and Mongolian 

ft 


Radrv Zafir, M A 

Arabic 

tt 


1 University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher 

2 University Keader and Appointed Teacher 

3 Recognised Teacher in the University of London i 

4 University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher 

5 Unl^e^slty Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia -nith special 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher 

6 4had Ha am Lecturesliip in Modern Hebreiv 

7 Unnersity Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director) 

S University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher 
9 Unn ersity Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher 
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enquire into the worliing of the Dopirtmcnt 
md mike reeomnicnditions for its future 
development have just published tlioir report 
in two volumes The Lvidcnce collected by 
the Committee is in octivo volume of 131 pages 
and the Heport of the Committee is mother 
similar volume of 201 jiiges The Heport is 1 
remirkahle production which summarises the 
aims and ichievcmonts of the Department 
during the last qu irter of a century and contains 
detailed proposes for the evpansion of the 
Department ictivitics m different directions 
The vihole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus as a result of the report of 
this Committee The Committee have cm 
phasised the true purpose and aim of a technical 
Department of lishenes to be csscntnllj 
the material amelioration of the lot of 
the sea going fishermen The activities of 
the past 25 j'cars were largclv concerned with 
curing and canning, manufacture of oil and 
guano and safe guarding of Gov ernment rev enue 
Hcmarkablv’ successful as thev vicrc under the 
able guidance of Sir riedcnck Jv'icholson, tliev 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be 
the primary object and policy of the Depart 
ment Technological improvements in curing 
and canning and allied industries should follow 
, ultimatelj in the wake of improved catches 
Sooio economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however neoessarj and important, in view of 
the caste system of India, could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the flshorra in 
The Committee hayc therefore urged that efforts 
to improve the professional knowledge of the 
sea going fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft and tackle which were inuigiirited 
With the inquisition of the trawler inl920must 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart- 
mental programme The higher staff now 
consists of fiye Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist These arc respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and bcche de mtr 
fisheries , (6) the Co operative and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing jards, 
(c) inland pisciculture , (d) deep sea fishing , 
(c) propaganda for rural pisciculture , and 
(/) biological investigations and fishery research 
Certain other oSacers have charge respectivclj 
of sections dealing with technological research 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Circars A special staff of officers trained in 
CO operation have been appointed for intcnsiv e 
work among fishermen The misceUaneous 
institutions controlled by the Department 
consist of a small demonstration cannery 
a research statmn for curing, canning and allied 
industries, a fisheries Training Institute at 
Caheut for imparting special training to 
teaifiiers selected to teach in schools for fisher 
children of winch there were 43 with a total of 
3,637 pupils in 1930 All the public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari Department tiU 1924 hav e passed 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department 
Poss^l^le to introduce the better 
raetlmds of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Department has been straining to popula 
rise, in all tlm v ards Due to the transfer of the 
vards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
mmifled staff of j ard officers (Salt Sub Inspectors, 
Petty lard Officers and Peons) in almost 
cv er j large fislung v ill igc on the coast Besides 


the direct work of issuing salt for curing, the 
Department sets itself to tram these officers 
into expert idviscrs in curing methols and 
marketing fish, social workers for the incalcu 
tion of thrift, co operative and progressive ideas 
and new industries and 1 istly as trained observers 
for recording ind reporting on various biologic.iI 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
collecting stitistics regarding the value and 
quintity of sea fish cvuglit and landed Statis 
tics hav c been published since 1925 20 regularly 
every ycarintlie bulletins 

The activities of the Department arc so v mod 
and far-rcaclnng that it is diflicult even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
less to give details So fir its most notable 
indiistrnl successes have been the reform of 
manuf ictiinng processes 111 the fish oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hvgienic conditions Twenty -four volumes have 
been issued to date and the twentv -fifth volume 
in Press All this work has been c,arried on 
under serious handicap for vv int of adequate 
staff and equipment 

The cduc.itional work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most import int br inches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men m 
tlie tcchnologv of curing, c inning and oil 
manufacture, in co opcritivc propigindv and 
in the supply of zoolog 1 c. 1 l specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums The last 
named has flUcd a long felt vv int and is contri 
buting inatcriallv to the adv incemcnt of the 
study of Zoology throughout Indii Tlicre is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from tlie Bcsearch Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Enniir, liladras, at moderate 
prices 

Fish Curing — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts 
its present success is due firimanly to Dr 
Flancis Day who after an investigation during 
1S69 71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He adv ocated much else, but the time vv as not 
ripe and the salt concession vv as the sole tangible 
result of ins long and honourable efforts His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
vyere opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government At present about 115 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein The total receipts on the admmis 
tration of these yards for the year 1930 31 
was Bs 1,97 777-0 4 and expenditure 
Bs 2,85,913-12 4 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries —In the 
absence of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the chank fisheries prospered An unprece 
dented number of 467,628 clianks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Bs 17 860 8 8 

The Inland Fisheries — Tlie Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfvvourably with 
those of Bengal Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousande 
of irrigation tanks throughout the provincs 
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hold water for more than G to 9 montlis As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even mam occupation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water only nhen the streams 
shrink to pools ahd the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fislung rights turn out 
to catch fish The result is a dearth of fish 
tliroughout the greater part of the 5 ear, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence Tlie chief fresh n ater fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of h\ mg for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catla and the n ell knomi favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ Kahseer, ' Cat-fishes 
and Hilsa In the Nilgiris, the Hainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
'N'llgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, v\here quantities of fry arc hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau I’lshing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago, 
these tanks are non being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department, the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
tliriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water, both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet 
A further activ ity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larvm of mosquitoes These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, 'for 
introduction into mosquito haunted sheets of 
water , these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given 

*?snne Aquarium — Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909 Tlie Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Eisheries Ever since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public 

A turtle tank of rough semi circular shape 
With 21 feet as diameter Was added during 
the Course of the year 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research —The 
fisherman has a fairly exliaustive Imowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available bevmnd 7 fathoms , and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically 


The department’s trawler “ Lady Goschen ” 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Caliraero to 
Madras on the Bast Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the Vlest Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on board the trawler One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematic , 
survey is that fish of better quality and in larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Cahmere to Madras 
tlian on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey 
Whether it is the case throughout the year is 
yet to be ascertained However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East const, and opens up possibilities for largo 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure 

Rural Pisciculture — As a result of the 
recommendation of the Eoyal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultiv ator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated m 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for piscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond were stocked 

Welfare Work — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
IS the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co operation The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast 
The number of fishermen’s co operative societies 
in 1930 31 was 73 

The need for special efforts to promote co opera- 
tion among flsherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
> ears The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co operative societies should 
work imder the Fisheries Department, the 
Co operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co operativ e Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department 

Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Palapatty on the 
West Coast in 1927 With the object of wearing 
the fishermen gradually from the influence of 
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VTlicrcns Bcntril’s fl'ihtne'! ire it pneent chss of flaWnc boat, spechlh dcsicncd for U'io 
confined prlncipalh to inland xit r’, thn-c oi (n drift-net fi'^binc Tine hnuli of bonito eccr 
Borabii arc concerned, sue in ‘-ind ilmo t ( i linjc form of tnickerel) and allied llibcs ire 
cnlirch r\itb tbe cxploUitlon of tbe rvoiltb of oft'^n made durinu tie season from ‘September 
tbe 'cn Botnbaa b faaonr d \'itb acoi''tllni to Tannarv and later of sbark and n\ fbb For 
abonndinc «itb excellent barlvmr-. for fi-biiif, t! o latter '■pcelalU hrpe and powerful ncta arc 
craft, a falr-wcatbcr cfi'on laa'int, for rome tnrp!o\cd For part of tbe fair reason, wbon 
seven monfb', and a fiditne population more fi-'hinc is not usiiallv rcmuncrathc, roana 
alive to tb'lr opportunlfb ' and more dannq of tbe larpcr Bombav fisbinc boats are cmploa eel » 
than tboso of tbe ebt/'r Fri'Klincu- Bonilna as small coasters, a faet whicb sbous bow large 
sea-flsbcncs are of %i.rs preit Imporfanco finan- tbev run in slro 

clallv rus well as ceonomicaIl\ and, tboneh fberc In Sind considerable soa-fisblnc Is carried 

is less neccs'lfs for a special department to on in the nelebbonrbood of Karacbl cblcfly for 
develop manne industries tbe’e I ample sea, ic large and coarse fisb, sneb as sonrmnl,rbark,ra\s 
for most nsefnl worV In improsmg curin'’ ni' ' and Jew fidics In order to present dcstruclhc 
tbods, in Introdiic'nc cannin, and In tbe dea,.- taploitatlon of oastcr bods tbe plucklnu of 
lopmcnt of minor marine lndu-!ries mrticiilar- o\-ter is confined to licensed fisbennen ami is 
I\ those connected vitb tbe udlraflon of Umifed to a few months of (be cold wcafher 
bvc nroductP With tbl- end in vie \ tpe i bed' maud for oaefers for edible purpo'cs Is 
Director of Industries “dminief ered tlw sub- considerable, but altboueb mans reed pearls 
Ject of " FI bcrlc-s ” from fOJS and had l arc proeurablc it docs notpa> 1o vork tlic bedr 
So” a time two ofiicrrs In tbe Depirlinent j for these purpose-, and flic export of Euclisccd 
enraged upon fi-bera inv, tu't'on and dr- | p' iris to ciiinafor 11=0 in mcdlelno rcasoJ man> 
vciopmint A st-eain tra'lerwas tiought fo’ acirs n'_o ConsbUrablc fisheries exist In the 
avork in Bomlvia waters in I'lCO and Iwgan Blver Indus, cblefia for flic fish knoavn as 
wori In ^Laa I'lfil off Boinnaa f le e\{ifri palia, wlileb are nnnualla leised out bj 
ment contimied until Irbrnara logg and flic (,oacrnmtnt for about Bs 20,009 
trewlcrwa-s rub'equentla 'oll to the (,oai rn- In the Gulf of Kuteb two pearl fisheries 

incut of Burma At the out o* the ronilts exist one for the true i>e.irl oa ste’, f bo oUier 

Fccmcd promising, but tlie c'Ti''riment as a for the window pane oaster llic former is 
wliolc showed tint the co t of maintaining a carried on ba His nigbiicss tbe Habaraia of 
IraaTlcr of the tape n-'d could not be met ba J imnacar tbe otlicr parlla bj tills Bnnec 
falos of flsfi at current marl ct rate- Cold and partla bv tbe ndmlnislmlton of His 
storage has rinco ben In tailed at the prin- lliclmcrs tbe Mabanja Gaelwir of Baroda 
clpal fish market In Bombav, but for a trawler 'Jiic latter Industra owes its local existence (0 
Bpcchl facilities arc ncedeil also for ripld the ( nfi rprisc of the Baroda Goa ernmint whieb 
coaling, Eupplatng ice and Ftores and for in l')0'> obtained the sera ires on deputation 
unloading catches More than tins a clnn',.e of Hr T Hornell, formcrla Director of 1 isberles 
Is needed in the mcdl'caal ronditlons iindtr in Mvlns for the purtioss of cxinuning tlic 
uhleb the local fish market is eonducted ■'farme potentialities of tlio Baroda tcmtorj 
and there fs much to be dom in popularising in Katliiiw.ir One of tlie conscfinciiccs was 
little known species of cillblc fisli such as tlie dlstoa era of large deposits of pearl bearing 
karel, pain, tambiisa, and partlcularla Jim window pane ojstrrs until then unknown , 
rav or skate aablcli formed on tbe narrate of late acars these bods linao produced 
Soper cent of the total catch but which Is no nnmialla from Bs 15,000 to Bs 25 000 in 
little esteemed localla that it sold 011 the rcaemic perliaps tiic best example wo haao 
average at the rate of JOO lbs for a rupee In Indi i of the profitable nature of well dlrcct- 

Owlng toretrcnchnicnt the aprolntiiirnts of ed scientific cnmilra into flsberj problems 
Fisheries ofiiccr? hiac been abolL-licd The Baroda Goa eminent, continuing their 

The more important sea flsli arc pomirots, cniiglitened interest in tlic fisher) dcaelopmcnts 
solo and Fca-percbcs among which are included haao bad two offleers trained in tlm Madras 
the valuable Jeav flsbca (Scurim spp ) often I Ishcries Department and now cmplov them 
attaining a vera large sire and notable as the In development work on the Baroda coast 
chief source of “fish maws" or" sounds” Expcnincntsln caiming are now In progress at 
largely exported from Boinbaa for eventual one of tlic chief fislung centres on the Southern 
manufacture into isinglass Tlic finest of Bom Kntliiawar coast and already promise conslder- 
bay flsWn'’ boats hall Irom the coast betaacen able success particularly with regard to pomfrots 
Bas:eln and Surat These boats are beautl- In 1910 Mr W H Lucas, Collector of Salt 
fully constnicted, attain a considerable sire, Bevenue, drcaa up a report on the improacment 
and are capable of keeping the sea (or aveeks of the sea fisheries In the Bombay rresidenej 
together in the Fcason theyj fish urinclpalla Tlic main conclusions at aabich he armed were 

oft the Kuteb and Kathiawar coasts and in the tliat llio Indian consumer is so consora atla 0 

mouth of tbe Gulf of Cambay Tliclr main tint now inethodB of curing, canning, etc , haao 

method of fishing is by means of huge anchored no chance of succeeding a\ it bout the help of 

stow nets, whicli are left down for sea oral hours patient demonstration bv Goaernment as an 
and hauled At the turn of the tide The chief initial step towards the inaestment of Indian 
catches uebombll (Bombaa ducks), pomfrets capital in i new ciitcrpnso, and that therefore 
and )cw fishes The first named are dried In the estabUsbment of a Goaernment dcmonstriv- 
the sun after being strung through the mouth tion fishing station at some largo fishing centre 
upon lines stretched botavocn upright posts on the Batnagin or Kaiiara coast may be found 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnagiri advisable after the results of the Madras Goa ern 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter ment fishing station haac been studied 
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llccently Sir IT T Sorlcy, ics. rarrled 
out a sur\ey of the fishing resources of the 
Bomhaj Presidency snd Sind const The 
results of this investigation puhlished bj the 
Boiubaj Gov'Cinment contain valuable sugges 
tions for the development of the Prcsldenci’s 
fishing industrv 

The V ear 1913 is a memorable one so far as the 
, Ashing industry of the Citv of Bombaj Is 
concorneil 'J'lio v’car saw tiio C'lt iblishmenf 
of a Section of fisheries under the aegis of the 
Department of Industries, Bombaj This 


Section is still In Its infancy and there is hardly 
nnj data whence it may be possible to draw 
any deductions about the future of the industry 
An important feature of the work of the new 
Section v\ IS the launching of a fast motor boat 
b> Sir Predcrlck Svkcs, the then Governor of 
Bombav for the rapid transport of Ash from 
the Ashing grounds to the landing sites In 
Bomba} The venture is merelv of an experi- 
mental nature The primary object of this 
experiment Is to demonstrate to local Ashermcn 
how the adoption of rapid and modem means 
of transport will directly bencAt tlitlr trade 


Burma. 


Presh, dried and salted Ash and Ash paste 
are consumed by Burmese people The value 
of Ash imported from foreign countries (c lilcfly 
from Straits Sottiements) was 8 85 lalvlis in 
1931-32 The exclusive right of Ashing through- 
out the prov incc of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
Pishorics Act prov ides for the protection of this 
right and for eoiiecdmg the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
consorv ation of the Ash 
Revenue — The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be gauged bv the rev enue it v iclds The Asherlcs 
viclded a substantial revenue (about 43 85 
lakhs per annum during the last docennium) 
and theroforo they arc one of the most important 
sources of national wealth Tlio receipts 
deolinod to 2/3rds of this amount in the year 
1932 33 ow mg to trade and tconomic depression 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers arc classed as loasoablc Asherios and arc 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to llv e v oars The total number of lease- 
able Asherics in the province IS 3,090 of which 
1,097 he in the Irrawaddy Div ision, and 099 in 
Maubin — one of the Ave districts in that div ision 


The Delta consists of a scries of saucer shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
cast and west in the hollows of these islands 
most of the Ash come Into spawn, and with the 
Hoods which overAow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down country from 
Upper Burma 

Licenses for Ashing in all open Ashcries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pres- 
cribed fees for the speciAcd classes of Ashing 
Implements The greatest revenue from licenses 
tomes from Jlergul District where not only is 
the Pearling Industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs arc Issued 

The principal kinds of Ash caught in nets 
on the sea coast arc (1) Kakkuvan, (2) Katha 
baung, (3) ICathahmy in and ( 1) ICnbalu These 
are generally made into salt Ash which fetch 
Its 2 to Its 3 per ttfs The creek and fresh 
water Ash from Asherlcs are generally ngalhu, 
ngamn and ngaggi Most of them arc sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt Ash 
The Ash caught in the rivers are generally 
ngathalaul Ngagym and Kgammnyin Kala 
lanng and Ngaponna which arc found in small 
quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
dance in the Itnngoon market 


The Punjab 

The year 1932 33 was marked by an in the Sohan Stream in the Rawalpindi DUtrlot 
important change in the administration of the The trout Ashing on the Beas and its tributaries 
fisheries Department On the rctlromcnt of in Kulu vv as good, except In the TIrtlian Stream 
Mr C H Donald the post of Warden of where the Hoods were verv severe and played 
Fisheries was abolished, and the department havoc with the Ash The number of trout 
placed under the control of the Director of Angling Licenses rose from 113 in the last year 
Agriculture, Punjab The Fisheries Research to 141 The Anglers got good sport and found 
Laboratory w as transferred to the Agricultural the Ash in excellent condition Fishing m the 
College, Lyallpur, and now forms part of the two Trout Streams in Kangra proper was not 
Entomological Sectron at that Institute good Mahasir Ashing in the waters in the 

On account of Anancial stringency no sub montane Districts was satisfactory 
important advance could be made either In Trout cultural experiments wore successful in 
conservation or in research The number of the lulls, but the breeding of carp at Chhenawan 
Ashing licenses rose from 6,392 in the previous did not yield any important results Owing to 
during 1932-33 paucity of funds other Ash breeding stations 

1 of professional Asherman on remained closed 900 Larvicidal Ash were sent 

the whole were satisfactory, except during the from the Chhenawan Fish Tanl.s to three 

spring of 1933, when weather conditions were different places for the control of Malaria These 
rafav ouraWe for both netting and angling Ash have been fo And by experiments to devour 
Ran storms did considerable damage to the Ash about 100 Mosquito larvae each in one hour 

Travancore. 

ThisState has affiliated Asheries to the De among the Ashing community and to the in - 
pirtment of Agriculture and with the help of troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
two omcers trained in Madras and another and guano production Useful work has been 
oriicer trained in Japan, the Department has done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
already accomplished a notable amount of Ufe-histones of the mere valuable food Ashes 
development work Special attention has been and prawns Improved methods of curing Ash 
pventothe regulation of Asherios in backwaters, are being introduced Special Schools have 
to the estabUsnmpnt of co operative societies been opened for the education of Asher lads 
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Lvcn in the carlir'^t dn\p ol the IJritish occu- 
pation the tIe<?tnicflon of the forc';!'? in innnj 
parts of India indicated the necca-il\ lor a 
BtronR forest pollcj, hut whether or not our 
earlier ndminislntorp reallrrd the importance 
of the forests to tlie ph\-slral nnd economic 
■welfare of the countrv, the fact romams that 
little or nothing vra* done The a ear 
marked the commencement of n new era In 
the hlstora of forcplra In India, for It ■«va« 
then that I/Ord Dalhouslc laid doun n di’llnlte 
and far-siphted forest pollca 1 urfher 
progress ms dciaredfor n time h\ the ^Ititinr, 
out from 1600 onv\ardp forest orpanl- 
tatlon ■was rapldlv extended to the other pro- 
vinces The earlier jears of forest ndmlnistra- 
tion ■were I)csct with diflicultlis, nldch Is not 
siirprislng considering that the Department 
was elnrpcd uith the unpopuiir dut\ of pro- 
tecting the herltape of ^’nturc from the rafiaclta 
of mankind — n diita rrhicli naturall\ roused 
the .antagonism of the ncricultural population 
of India I xploratlon, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed ha efiorts to Introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular managi'mcnt, 
mrc the flnt duties of the 1 orest Department 
Worl on these lines, which is not ^ct completed 
in the more bactward parts of the countrj, 
has been pursued stcadllj from the commence 
mont, and in conscfiucncc largo tracts of forest 
hate been Based from ruin and art gradunilv 
being brought under cfflcient management 
'Vhatever maj have been tlie opinions held 
In BOmo quarters half a c( nlur^ ago ns to the 
need for a policy Buch ns that cxiiresscd in I.tVd 
DalhousIc’B memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
nmplj Justlllcd the steps taken, and tiiat in 
her forests India now possesses a properta oi 
constantlj increasing a nine, flic future im- 
portance of which it is hardl j possible to oa er- 
esMmate 

Typos of Forest — More than onc-flftb 
pi the total area of British India (Including 
^0 Shan States) in under the control of the 
Forest Department These areas arc classincd 
astcseracd,protcctcdor unclaBBCd State forests 
In the reserved forests rights of user in faaour 
of individuals and the public aro carefullv 
recorded and limited at settlement avhilo the 
boundaries are deflned and demarcated, in the 
protected forest? tlio record Tf rights is not 
BO complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and tlio boundaries 
are not always demarcated , while In the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, nnd ns a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of rovonuo 
until the areas arc taken up for cultivation 
or aro converted into reserved or protected 
forests The total forest area of British India 
Vbpjudiug the Shan States) on 3lst March 
1830 was 240,710 square miles or 22 0 of the 


iotal am lhi‘> was cla'-scd ns follows lUnr- 
i.d 107,753 I’rotcelcd 0,203 , Uiitlassed State 
135,001 

Throiigliout this aast forest area, scntlcrcil 
over tlio length and brcadtli of India from the 
nimalavnn snows to Cape Comorin nnd from 
tile arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to tlio 
easicrn limits of the falian States, there is, ns 
mav be fniaglnod, an infinite aaricU in the 
tapes of forest acgetatlon, depending on aarin 
lions of climate nnd soil and on other local 
frefors Broadlj speaking the following main 
tapes of forest maj be distinguisbed — 

fl) Arid countra forests, extending over 
Sind, a consldcraldc portion of Itajpulana, 
part of Baliiclilstan nnd tlie soutli of the Punjab, 
in dra tracts where tlie raiiifnlt is less tiiaii 2() 
Indies Tile number of species is few, tlic most 
important tree being the babul or kiknr 
(4ce?eta nr(i5icn),w)iidibowcacrin the driest re. 
gions exists onlj b> tile aid of riacrinundatlons 

(2) Deciduous forests in which most of the 
trees arc leafless for a portion of tlie jasar Ihc'o 
forests aalilch extend oacr largo areas in the 
siib-niinalnann tract, flic Peninsula of India 
nnd Burma, arc among the most important 
comprising ns tlicv do tlie greater part of tli" 
teak nnd sal forests 

(3) r.acrgrcen forests — These occur In re- 
gions oi a era bcaaa raiiitnll, such ns the west 
coast of tlie Peninsula, the eastern sub-IIlmnlaj - 
an tract, and tlio inolslurc parts of Burma and 
aro clinractcrlrcd b> the great xnrlctj nnd 
luxuriance of their xcgctnlion 

(1) mu forests — In these tlio vegetation 
varies consldernblj according to elevation nnd 
rainfall In tliu Bnstcni Ilimnlavn, Assam 
and Burma, the lull forests are cliarnctcrlrcd 
bv various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
In Assam nnd Burma the Kliasla pine (Ptnt/s 
Ihatim) grows grcgariouslv at elevations of 
3,000 to 7 000 feet In the North-'V\ estern 
Himalaya tlio chief timber tree is the deodar 
{Ccilms dcodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 0,000 to 8,000 feet, nnd in 
association with oaks or blue plncfPinHsexcef/m), 
towards its upper limit tlio deodar merges Into 
very largo areas of spruco nnd silver fir, 
while below It arc found cxtonslv o forests of 
tho long-ticodlcd pine (Ptnus longifoha) which 
is tapped for resin 

(5) Littoral forests — These occur on tlio 
sen const and along tidal crooks Tho most 
chnrnctorlstic trees belong to tho mangrove 
family {Rhizophoreac) Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important typo of forest occasionally 
Inundated by high tides, in which tho most 
valuable species Is the "sundri” (Uorilicra 
jomes) 
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Foi est Policy — Tho general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests yas 
definitely laid down in 1894 b> the classification 
of the areas under the contiol of the Depart 
ment into four broad classes, namclv — 

(а) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or ph\sical grounds These 
are usually situated in hilly country where tlie 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its infiucnce on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods 

(б) Forest' whicli afford a siippl j of i aluablc 
timbers for commercial purposes, sucli, for 
example, as the teak forests of liurtm, the sad 
forests of Northern, Central, and North Fastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North- 'We'tcrn Himalaya 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and otner 
produce for local consumption, these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

(d) Pasture lands — ^These arc not " forests ” 
in the generailv understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bj the lorest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience 

Those four classes of forest arc not alwajs 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract mav to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one obp ct 
Administration — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in tlic 
Department of Dduoation, Healtli and Lands 
The Inspector General of I orests is also President 
of the I'orest Kcsearch Institute at Dehra Dun 
and IS the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters Under tho Consti 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, viherc they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern 
ments and in 1924 the lloforms Inquirj Com 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unlesi any local 
Government on examination of the iiositloii 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province 
Territorial charges — The various provinces 
arc divided into one or more Forest Circles 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests’ 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro’ 
vincnl Forest Service , these Divisions m most 
cases correspond to civil districts Bach Division 
contains a number of Banges in charge of 
members of tho Provincial Service or 
of Forest Hangers or Deputy Bangers, heavv 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions The Banges ire further sub 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
Chafes held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters 

Non territorial changes —Apart from ternto 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non territorial nature connected with 
orest Besearch and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties 


The Forest Service — The Forest Senico 
comprises tlircc bnncliLfa — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service vnth 
a sanctioned total ptrsonncl of 379 ofiicers con 
sisting of tho Inspector Oenenl of Forests, 
Clnof Conscrv ifors Conservnlors, Dcpiitv and 
Assistant Conservators Of those 281 have 
been rccniitcd direct to the service The officers 
of tins service arc rccniitcd as probationers 
subject to (he following mctliods prescribed in 
tile Indian 1 orest Serv ice (Bccruitmcnt) Buies, 
1928 — 

(«) bj nomination in England in accordance 
with siicli supplementary regulations 
as mav be prescribed b> tlic Sccrctarv 
of State in Council 

(b) bv competitive examination in India in 

nccordaiicc with such supplementary 
rcgiilalions as may he prcscnlied bj 
tlie Governor-General m Council 

(c) bj direct appointment of penons 

selected in India ofclierwisc tlian 
bj competitive examination, 

(i?) bv tlic promotion on tlie recommenda- 
tion of local Governments of members 
of llic Prov incial Forest Services, 

(c) hv tlie transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a bnncli of Gov- 
cmincnt Service in India other than a 
Provincial Forest Service 

I'urtbcr rccniitmcnt to flic Indian Forest 
Serv ici , vOictlicr by promotion or direct appoint- 
incnl, ins been suspended until a decision is 
rcacbcd on the rccomincndation of the Services 
Snh Committee of tlie Indian Bound Table 
Conference in regard to the prov inciahsation 
of the Indian Forest bcrviic 

In Bomb IV and Burma, where Forest is a 
transferred subject now services called the 
Bfmbay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
have been crcitcd to take tlic place of the 
Indian Forest Serv ice 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Seivice — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers hav e been trans 
fcircd to tho Indian loicst Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retiicd The future strengtli is not 
expected to remain at more tlian three t e 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab) 

(3) 1 he Provincial Service — Formerlv it 
consisted of Extra Doputj and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests All Extra Depiitv 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
quiliflcd to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Ir^ian Forest Service in 1920 
1 he class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators onlj Tlie fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments 

Officers of tins service are eligible for promo- 
t jiiupto25percent of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India Ibcsc 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
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recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments A certain number of posts in the 
service are fllled by the promotion of specially 
promising Hangers Owing to the establish 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to e-ast from 1928 The I F S College has also 
closed dovra at the end of Oct 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of reermtment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Hangers (about 840), Deputy Hangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,600) The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madias Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces) These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Bangei 
is carried out in various local forest school^ 
and training classes 

Research — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sam thill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests of a Forest 
Besearch Institute at Dehra Dun The 
Forest Besearch Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the Prenident Chere 
are five mam branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Eotanj , Forest EconoiAic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical traimng and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified The 
"Wood Technology, Paper Pulp 'Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who havm received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America 

As a result of Mr B S Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Gov emment of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a senes of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories witl.'but parallel ani- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
thattho value of the experimental work done in 
them IS daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from person' doing 
business m timber and other forest products, 
not onl\ in India but elsewhere in the world 
The offieers in charge of this branch received 
their training mosth m Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a v ery high order 

bince 1906 research work has been prosecuted ■ 
energetically so much so tliai; in 1920 a new 


scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the vaiious expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the Onited Kingdom 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and better 
utilization of the raw products produced 
bv Indian forests Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation 

Forest Products — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two mam heads — (1) Major produce, 
that IS timber and firewood, md (2) Minor pro 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the qumquenmum ended 
31st March 1931, the latest date for n hich statistics 
areavailable, was 353,863,000 cubicfeet agamst 
an average of 361,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained m the preceding qumquenmum 
The annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources during the qumquenmum 1928-29 
averaged 362,217,000 cubic feet against an 
average of 340,000,000 c ft during the preceding 
quinquennium The trade m bamboos was 
almost stationary, with expectations of great 
development under commercial exploitation 
for paper pulp manufacture in the near future 
The five years witnessed the initiation and 
development of certain large exploitation 
schemes, especially in Madras, which had 
indifferent success It was hoped in Madras by 
utilising modern American methods to extract 
and utilise very large quantities of valuable 
timbers, but the final result proved that tins 
extensive exploitation was justified neither 'by 
the stand of timber in the forests nor by the 
possibilities of satisfying markets The Hro- 
vincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods American 
logging machmeiy w'as purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work Owing, however, to the wade spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber have been suspended for the present 
Elsewhere in India a great part of the trade in 
timber lies in the hands of contractors who are 
regaidcd as on the whole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained 

Forest Industries — The important r6le 
which the forests of a country play m its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not alwaj s fully re- 
cognized Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany w ork in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000 000 a 
year, were emplojed m working up the raw 
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luaterial yielded by the forests It accurate 
estimates were available for India, tliey -would 
no doubt sbow that apart from the Jungle 
population -nhich Is directlj dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of iv ood-cutters, 
sa-wjers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, emplojunont on an 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products Among these 
tatter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel 
wrights, coopers, boat builders, tanners, rope- 
makers lac manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of slallcd labourers Tl’e 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so cmploacd in British India 
and nearlj a further half million in Indian 


States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the jear to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a stcadv and extensive development 
of IndnstrlcB dependent on the forests of 
India may be conOdcntly anticipated in the 
future 

Flnnncinl Rcsnlts, — The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 05 years Is shown In tho following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
qulnqnonnlal periods* — 


Financial ResuUs of Forest Administration tn British India from fo 1928 29 (in I alls ' 

cf rupees) 


Quinquennial period 

(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum) 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum) 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue 




Lakhs 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

1804-65 to 1868-09 

• « 


27 4 

2J 8 

13 0 

30*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 

« • 

• 

60 3 

39 3 

17 0 

30 2 

3874-75 to 1878-79 

» • • • 

« 

00 ft 

45 8 

20 8 

01‘2 

1879-80 to 1883-81 

« • « 

• 

88 L 

50 1 

32 1 

30 4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

« « 


110*7 

74*3 

42 4 

I 30*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

• 

• 

159 5 

80 0 

73 6 

40*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

• 

• « 

177 2 

D3 0 

79 2 

44 7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

• 


190 Op 

112 7 

83 9 

42 7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

« • • 


257 0 

141 0 

lie 0 

43 1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

• a 

. 

290 0 

103 7 

132 3 

44 7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

• 


371 3 

211 1 

100 2 

43 1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

• 

• • 

551 7 

367 1 

181 6 

33*5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

• 


595 4 

351 1 

244 2 

40 9 


iwuouui. piuviutes Buon a sceaay increase 
of surplus The slump m trade of the last few 
y ears was evident m the surplus for the vear 
1930-31 which fell to 121 lakhs from ” 
previous peak " figure of 273 lakhs m 1920-27 
The figure, howc\ er, is still a most favourable 
one and indicates that tho forests of India 
arc being properly worked for the benefit of the 
country, v?ith the passing Of the current 'uorld- 
W)de depression -the temporary set back in 
tinancial results may be expected to disappear 

m agency has been established 

in tadia by the Government of India for the sale 
or wvernment timber and it is at present held 
iC“lontta The agency held 
in England by Messrs W W Howard Brothers 
terminated m December 1926 and the work of 


marketing Indian timbers in England (especi 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India 
This trade has not yet been raised to a satis 
factorv lev el, because, according to the official 
explanation, "Ihe intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a footing for little known timbers have 
combined to make satisfactory sales very 
difficult 

Bibliography — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Eorest Eesearch institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Eorest 
Hesearch Institute and College, New Eorest, 
Dehra Dun, D P 
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1 Vi) clci,s 7 chg) a pJiy 

WIllCLCSS Ti LLGR/IPIIY AND TLLLPIIONY 


Beam Slnllons —'11k \rir l'>27 nw the 
rommcnccTOcnt ot Be mi vrinU'-^ Mrsleci oh 
the Mirconi sN^tcin IkIhiuii Imlli dti'l tlu 
Uiutcil JClnRcloni I’ooirful triii' iniltluR nnd 
receUing stitloii'; erected xt Boom n\d iJhoii 1 
rcspccthcly In the IndWn It idlo TJ'hr'xph 
Gomp'xnj are coniiccltd hx land Ihi' v Itli tlu 
Centml TclcRraph Ollite in Bninlux, vial'll 
'hlntlons at SUcRnc'^s and Gnin In an hniWtlx 
LOnncctcd xxith the Otncnl I’o t Ollke In 1 ondon, 
and the circuits are to arrana d that im ■: a'.c') 
xrc exchanged hetween Botnliax ind 1 ondon 
nithout intermediate liandhiiR at tin Jt am 
btations at either end Ihe hU(,( atrlil aesloini 
at I’oona and Dhond caeh mpport/.l on IK< 
steel towero 287 feet In In lehf ar I indinarl a 
over a distance of ni in\ ndli tin •'rvjrr 
was inaugurated h> Ills 1 aedhmv llm Mc<rot 
on 23rd Tlllj 1027 at the (eiitrd leh'riph 
Oflicc, Domhav, when Ills 1 't Ihniv Irma 
initted a rnosbiae to the Kliu and Hh tl iJ'stj s 
reply wxsrcceiveda fiw inlnntf s 1 iltr 

It IS noteworthv tint the ojk nin fit llm 
Bcimwircle'-s borviei (nineidid with iredintlon 
in rates In the uihli (iinx])inhs ih' 1 > l<rii 
i’clepraph Co whhli oiniiti tin e-vIOe iroin 
] urope to Indix lus luiome nn r^,i d in tin 
Xcw imperial and Int' rnatlon xl ( ouxniunh xltnn 
Ltd 

lor reasons of ocononxv mo t of tm itdind 
wireless stations In Indli wiu prxitU xlK 
tlQSCd down and pi leiil in ehargi of t iti nut 
Araintenaiiei pirtles whnli i irrv out ti ts 
twice a month the eaieptions In nm IV hiw ir 
Iladio, wiiifli alwavs inuntiinid oihml com 
munication with Kilnil In Af'diinl-tan ind 
Kashgar in Ciilin, ind lotogh llidio, which 
receives British Olhdil Wiriles-, sent out from 
Octford and Kughj ind pisses tin mi ", iris to 
Reuter s Agcni V for distrihution t o suln rihiiig 
newspapers The stations it IJelhi iiid \Hahx 
had have now hcen equipped with ippantiis 
to enable tliem to function is i< ron lutluil 
wireless stations and thev ire u-ed as such 
New wireless stations for icronintii il purpo <s 
have been erected it Jodhpur in 15i| incr ind 
Gaya 'Xhe wireless inst ill itions it K.anchi 
and Calcwttv ha\c been modirn d so is to meet 
all the ■\Viielcss requirements of aircraft passing 
over India New stations cquifiped for aero 
nautical communication purposes are under 
constructional Cliittagong, AM ah, Sindowav 
and Basscin 

The coast stations, however, have been main 
tamed in a state of high olficiency and manv 
improvrements effected The application of 

w spee^d coutinuous 

w ave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extreraolv 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
betw een Southern India and Burma isre^ulirlv 
w orked by this direct route instSd of the cl/- 
cuitous route via Calcutta The traffic is 
occasionally by atmospheric inter- 

b^it thfi the hot weather 

but tno difficulties ha\e been largely oyercome 

working during the worst 

Bombay stations known 
I^dio was located on Butcher 
Island m the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 


j nrw (lillon equipji-d with infebm apparatus 
I wai erei I* d and tal 1(1 ltd') ■scrvKi at ^anta Onir, 
Ju t out ide Ui' Ihiii’ of liuuibav Milnlojnlitj 

Jtadlf) t*h„rame cscliatmrd with nbljrv at tea 
I),) toast ‘•tatlone l.i India and riirrna rontiniif 
t<) liu r,'a i- 111 iiumlii and now total about 
)O,000 ji'r nnnnm Olhcl d tilftrinn am 
i'tliin„ d with Ihr- I’r.tl h Naval «tatlon at 
Mitari ((' hm)tin I’otnhaj J’adio INgnlar 
•'■rvlt' arc al o III ihitalii'd bi tvicen LnrmaanJ 
til, Mi lav l’( ihiiilla t ui I’an,H'io i and IVnarig 
nil 1 1)1 tv ( I n I’linna and Siiinatri, whll“t radio 
triilic b pas d b‘ twi ni iladm and Colombo 
when the normal route is Interrupted 

Wlrch a t, li i)honIc rommimleatloa lutwci'n 
idiot V) , k, lu hthoii >' s and 'hori, •^katUuis arc 
luilntiinid 1)> th< I’o t Irint, at Bornbaj 
tnd 1’ itigoon In viareh Hvl, l'lei>ho,ilc com- 
iniinh itlon Ij^'tw fti lonihij and Ixindon 
las fatahlUlud for th ) llr->t tlni'' The 
ciiiver itliii) wcrclnlllit''d from th' s R Ji'lj'n 
land i iiiiiri t Rhli)lvlm In rornbav llnrlxuirand 
w r, marl, ji > 'Ihl throi „h th< onr*' iv of 
Nt uid ir 1 i’< 1 plioiK e anil ftilrl i 1 Imltt d In loti 
junitlon Viil'i th' Inti rnathjn il Ma-in' Radio 
t )mj, mv 

Siifoij .it Sen — V noticeable feature of 
wltile's d vilopiiunt ilntlni. the pa«t l.vo years 
Ins 1)1 n th> jrovid'iii of direction ilnding 
apparitiH at 1 omhay and ICaraihtaiKl Ladli- 
tii 1 al oth'r coast stations wlurcby Rlilps at 
'■ea equlnpnl with din ctloii llndliig apparatus 
can obtain bi arings on coast stations and thus 
dcterinlm tlu ir po Ition with a rematkablo 
d'‘^r‘ ' of leiiiricv 'Die latist s*vh of 'Mirconv 
1) lion was I rt rt< d on ICrnnidy Island ilnring 
10.1 tj giihle 'hl))j)lng approulilnu Imnibaj 
h irhoiir \11 Shli's eqnijip. 1 wUb wireless dlnr 
tion Ihiders will now lie abh to obt iln exact 
1 noi h (Ige of tin Ir where ihoiits at a dlst into of 
150 mile'-, from the coast 'Jlie beacon is an 
Cvpfnni'nt and Is llkel> to be the first of many 
othf. s iloiig th loist of Indli Improved 
nrrangemtuts for hroidoistlng time signals, 
wiathcr reports anil navlgitional warnlngsfrom 
consist itlons have also proved of value to ships 
at Foa 

I i; -- N" <i| ' ’ “"vcril scars limited 

re nnlntaliud hv 
, Bombay , Madras, 
Ivirachl and Rangoon, and although the trius 
, mlttlng sets cmplovcd bv them were of scry 
low power, the broidcasts were tuned-in over 
I practically the whole of India The clubs were 
I assisted financially by a Government contnbu 
I tlon based upon the revenue from license fees, 

I but this did not nearly suffice to cov et the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit Is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner In which thev provided addition il 
funds and underteok the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agenev for the loan 
ol transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
Borv ices upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadc<astmg Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
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the Ecmccs at Uic fornior I'niia iiunstirUcd i 
In His lAcelleticj tllc^lCf^o\ m luh iu_7 uul 
tlic httcr b\ the Go\cnior of Ikiicnl i month ' 
liter These stitions Ind cieh in lenil input 
of three hilouitt'- the same is tint oi llu 2r O 
>■111100110 100(1011 of nliich thei ire iinctiolh , 
(luplicitcs The iirojninnu 1 nen 'o imnpid 
tint both Indnn iiul 1 uropein mi’sic ire broid- 
r-nt diih ind the ncus bullrtiin ind niirlct 
ind nt ithcr reports ire r^id in tno linnm o; 

Bonibii broidc-nts nomnlh on i mvehneth 
of 1500 metres Hid t ilriitt i on S70 ! ind l‘l 10 
metres lleception m cittu r of the-' citic>- uul for 
1 dntincc of tnentj or thirfi milts iround, is 
po'-ible 00 cnstil i-ct-v, ot uliich i \er\ 1 tr^i 
number ln% c been >:nl(l ^^l\csltslre mn ir\ 
for those h\ In? further ifield, but dthn’i’h tlu re 
his boon a considtriblc domind for the t the 
s-ilfs 2m e not rciclicd o\[V(tition Out of 
the prcitest dillieulties in Indi us t be in unton inec 
of biUcncs, 1 hlch is no ineoii'-iderible it m nlun 
sets containing fue or si\ \ dec-) ire, cnipIo\cd 

The Indnn llroiihistui’ fonijniie u is 
uound up in 1030 and its ojicnlion-- bne since 
been conducted hi the Goicrnmcnt of Indn, 
m the Industrii-i md labour li pirtmnu 
Government for this purpo'e formi d in Indnn 
‘>latc BroidcmtiiiR ‘'trike in<l iintitutod i 
Ccntnl Broidcastmc Adi non eomnuttce, 
rcnrc'cnkitnc of the non ollienl public in 
association mill tin Depirtm of il oiruials, 
to Keep them m toueli mth imbho opinion 
The Committee Ins ns its clu’rmiti theaumber 
of the Iiocroi s Iiecutne ( oiui< il ill tliiruc 
of the Subject (non the linn Sir To eph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the prc'cnt tim' afc'srs 
X B 3Iacbcfh and X if l)umi>-i i If L V , 
Bombai , H II BciJ nds 'od K C Kco^i 
IfLA, Calrutta , ^r B Coburn Ihnineial 
\dM«cr to Goicrniiicnt In tin I’O't^ and Tele 
enphs Depirtment and B Binn Bao Toint 
Secretin to Gourniiifiit in the Jiidnstries 
ind Labour Bept It is now prnpo cd to 
establish a senes of idditional broadc-istmt: 
stations in different parts of India so is >to 
spread broidcastinp rcccmblc on Ioi\ poiiercd 
sets tlirouBhout the 1 ind Importint proposals 
mtlithis purpose in iicii uorc discussed bi the 
Adiisory Committee in Cilcutfi in Bccembcr, 
1910 An 01 ent of considerable importance i\ as 
Bombay’s broadc.ist to the iiorld on Dccoinhcr 
13, 1953 'Ibis broadcast, phicd from the 
Bmpurc Station, gai c listeners in Luropc tl cir 
first opportunity of hcirmg a tipical Indnn 
programme 

Licenses — ^Broadcast recenmg licenses arc 
Issued at Head Post Ofliccs at a fee of ten rupees 
per j'ear, and cover the use of rcccii mg sets 
throughout British India except Baluclustan and 
the Xorth-M cst Brontier Broi nice Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes arc muyh sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
anpheants, more than 300 hai c been issued 
The number of traders lu ii ircless apparatus 
ivho are refimred to tal c out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year This improi emeut must he asenhed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting 

Prospects — The Government of India have 
olnajs encouraged the doi clopmnent of mreless 


in Itulii hi prii Uc cntirprisc and to this 
>:ourec thii ludii niai look m the future for 
consider! bli increased internal radio coni- 
imuucition Ihcro arc tiio most promising 
liim s OI del elopment, i m — 

(n) Lrcction of small sets either for speech 
or morcc in districts iihcrc no land lines exist 
itul to link such districts mth the existing 
landhncs In this connection it mai be remarked 
til it modem small ndio sets arc capable ot usin'g 
cither morse or speech at mil and if used for 
'•pcech c in bo operated hj the ordman desk tele- 
phone in-,trumcnt in dailj use all oicr Indn 

<{i) The use of radio as a substitute for land 
line to form the trunk teloplionc route betucen 
tvo cities iiliicli alreadj haio telephone 
facihtic-' 

'ihfsc uoiild, it IS thought, open up a neu 
ini'U'tn iihieh il properh loistcrcd iiould icry 
soon extend its sales outside the limits oi India 
It IS bclicicd that (he raijonti of parts 
for small radio sets lould be more cheaplj 
m uiui ictured in Ihi' countn than thej can 
he imported and such an industry nould find 
the ri'ght kind of skilled labour already in India 

Radio Telephone Scivicc-~An eicnt of 
considerable inporkincc i\ is the inauguration of 
the ndio telephone sen ice hctuccn India and 
1 nglniul on M ii 1, 1033, when His Exccllcnci 
Sir I rcdcnck bikes, Goicmor oi Bombai, and 
Sir Samuel Uoare, Secretary oi St no for Indii, 
exchanged inCasij-C-' as a preliminary to the 
opening of the sen ice to the public 

Ihcscniei is based upon tlic beim mreless 
sy-tcui iihiili 1) IS been operated siieccssfullv 
for the past six icars bi the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communicil loiib Company betu con India 
and the United Kingdom and, smee the begm- 
iimg of this year, betucen India and Japan 
Initialiv, the rulio telephone seivieo i\ as limited 
to Bombai and Boona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom it the other, but 
facihlies for conieri-ation mth other places 
Here spccdili arranged, and within a month It 
lias po'^slbIo for people m Bombay to speak to 
the United Stales, Ciiiad i, Australia, South 
Africa and rami other parts of the world 
biimlaily, thcie is a gradual extension of the 
ireacoicrtd in India, ind uhen the improi c- 
incnt of thclind lines has been completed, 
nearly cicry important city mil be in direct 
teloplionic communication mth Englnnd and 
the rest of tlio i\ orld 

jNLani tcehnieal problems arc miolicd in tho 
perfection of tho India-Bngland mreless 
telephone, not the least of iihich is the ensur- 
ing of seorccy M hen the service was first 
opened, reports from oidmarv broadcast listen- 
ers in all jiarts of the countn and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conioisations could bo 
“ tapped ’ mth tho greatest case, but later 
“ secrecy' gear ” lias installed 

Anv priiato telephone oivner i\ ill bo able to 
use tho BorvlcQ for an oicrseas call Before 
doing so, ho"oicr, he i ill lino to place a 
deposit of Its 100 With the Biiisonal Engmccr, 
Telegraphs, Bombay 

The chaigo for a 3 minutes’ coni ersation to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
Rs 80 , (6) Noi thorn Ireland (Dublin) and tho 
Isle ol M m, Rs 84 Each additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (o) mil cos 
Rs 2C 11 and to (4') Rs 28 
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The Press. 


The nowppipor rrt'-s In Indli Is an c '>i 
linlly Iviigllsh liiptltution niid "in Introdund 
soon nftcr the task of orginlslng tin mlinl 
nletmtlon "ns scriou'-lj InUuii In hniid 1)\ tin 
English in ELiignl In 1771 s ns pnsMd thf 
Rcguhllng A'-t crcntlng tin, Oo^trnor <lc ntrnl 
ship nnd tho Suprinn Court in Ikngni nnd 
fsilhin BC\on jcirs nt the end of the “imc <i' 
cade, the first iiiuipap'r wiS rtnrtid In Cd- 
ciitta hj nn I ngli'hni'in in Tnnunr\ 1760 
Exactly n ccntur\ nnd n third ins clip' d 
Blncc, not a \crv long period cirtahdv, a piriod 
nimoBt rncasured b\ the life of n sim le ni 
paper, The Timis, "hlch ranio into txl t<ncc 
only fi\e vtaiB later in 178 '>, hut tlnn tiio 
period of British suprcniacj Is not nnn.li loot, r, 
linaing coinmenci d nt l*hs(^,onh t\M.nt\- 
three a cars carllir llonibaa fo'lowtd Cil 
cutta closdj, nnd Madras did not Ing inmh 
behind In 1769 the fir~t Bonibaa ncu-pip'r 
appeared, The liombnii Herald, followid in xt 
year b\ The Hombap Courier, n jnper now 
represented by Q'h' Times cf Indin aailii 
vrhich It was amalganiatf d In 1601 In Bornbaa 
the adaent of the press inaa be paid to hue 
lolloaacd tho Britlili occupUion of th^' I land 
much Inter than was the ra<^e In Cdcutta In 
Calcutta tho Lngli-'h "tre on sufftranco In fori 
Plnssey, but In Bonibaa tliev "tre absolute 
masters after 1005, nnd It Is some" hat strnngi 
that no Englishn.an should liaac tliouflil of 
Btartingn nonspaper during nil tho’c hundnd 
nnd t"cnty fiac years before the actual adaent 
of The Herald 


Tho first newspaper was called The Jienpal 
Oazeite "hloh is better known from tho name 
of its founder ns Uicly s Gazette or Journal 
nioky like most pioneers liad to suffer for his 
enterprising Bpint, though tho fault avns cntirtly 
his o"n, ns ho made his paper a tncdium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he nnd his ]ournnl 
disappeared from public alow in 1782 beaernl 
Journals rapidly followed Eickv'B, tliough thiy 
did not fortunately copy Its bad example The 
Indian Gazelle had a career of oaer half a 
century, avhen in 1833 it was merged Into the 
Bengal Barlaru, which came into eaistenco 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily Ifeies "lUi arhlcli thca 
were amalgamated in 1800 Bo fewer than 
five papers followed in as many a ears the 
Bejigal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
Sfps’^Tui'na Government, flour 

Government 


of European mcrcha 
7 commenced tho publication 

ohn Bull in the Bast, a daily paper which i 
Intended to reflect Tory opi^ij^ln Indm I 
^t an example to the Press generally in 
Simp°nf “°^®’'ft>on and restraint 5 

", altered to The Engl 

man by the famous Stocqueler In 1830 

fea^nn^v its Commencement tho press ' 
net authorities, a 

nnfl nnr restraints upon its independe 

and pursued a policy of discouragement i 


iigoroii rnntrol OovirniiiLiit obj'ttid to 
nt ws of apjiariiitly the inixt trial il rharaeiet 
iilficflng it'* ti raaiits I roin 1791 to 1799 
revirni idilor-i "tre tliiKirttd to 1 urope with 
out trial and on “liort nollci, "hlbl peveml 
more ann ctnurid and hail to apolOni-''’ 
At the roiniii' nci tiv nt of the rule of lUlhiba 
Govorniiu lit proniiih ib d ctrlimint riilts for 
the public jirt''’! and lintltufcd an official cni'or 
to iThoin I aLryfhIng avas to be •ubinlltf d In fori 
imhlicatlon, llm p»iinUa for offindlng against 
tl lie rubs to b(' iiniiifdlab dep'irtnllon IIimo 
ngulitlons continued In force till tiio tlmi of 
the Mnruuls of lla“tlii, s "ho in 1818 aboll'‘lird 
the c'li ortiilp nnd tub tltiitid inlld''r rulf 

fllili change itroatd lieniflihl to the ptatua 
of the pn 's, for In nerforw ml ft If rtsp ctlng 
nnd able nun biein fdowla but Pbadilv to 
Join tlu ranis of joirirllni, "hlili had till 
thin bull rotuld-rid a low {irofi 'io i Silk 
Bud Innliaiii, one of tlu abb land bi t known 
of Antlo-Itullaii jmirnili>t'< of tlio'c day" 
naalliil him <lf of this comparatlvi frirdom 
to crititU' till antliorlti *, amt nmb r the fliort 
idnilnlstratloii of /Vdntn, a clailiaii who tem- 
porarily occupl,d Iln«tliigs plact, ht was dt 
portiii uiidir rubs sp clally pa"-eii But 
lord Anilut'it and tllll iiiori Lord ISilllam 
Beritlnck au re jiironi of braid nnd liberal 
\iu 1, and under tlu in the pri-s aras left prac* 
tb ilia fru* though tin re ixlstul certain rtgu- 
latlo'is "hicli "ire not cnforcid, thougii lord 
Cl in, arho aviisGoainior ofBoinbaa from 18ol 
to lb3'i, otict ptronivly but in Miln urgid tho 
lattir to inforeo tlnm Mttcalfc avho sue 
cu (led for a brief piriod Bi.iitlnck, remo eJ 
cam tliL'-i. rigiilatloii', nnd brought about 
"hat is cillcd the einancliiation of tho pre^s 
III India in 183'>, avhich "ns tho beginning of 
a ntav era in the history of tin. Indian press 
Aniijng papers tint came into being, "as the 
BnnibaV limes "lileli "is started toaaairds 
tlu clo.,e of 1838 by the leading inircliints of 
Bombaa, nnd "lileh in 1801 changul Its name 
to the Times of India The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publlcallon in 1914 

The liberal spirit in aTliich Lord Ila«tlngs 
had begun to deal with the press led not onlv 
to tho Improacment In the tone nnd status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but nl'o to the rise 
of tho Until 0 or Indian Press The first nows 
paper in any Indian linguagc was tho .bamachar 
Durpan started by tho firaous Serampore 
Jllsslonnrlcs Mard, Carey nnd 'Marsliman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it recclacd encourage- 
ment from Eastings avho allowed it to clrcu- 
Into through the post ofllco at one-fourth tho 
usual rates Tliis was followed in 1822 by n 
purcla natlae paper in Bombay called tho 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of tho Kntiac Indian 
Press which nt tho present day is b\ far the 
largest part of tho press in India, numbering 
over 050 papers 

From 1835 to the Mutlnv tho press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gavallor, and 
oven Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns During 
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the Mutiny Us frccUom hsti to bo tempon,rily 
controlled by the Gsgglnp Act rvhlch Canning 
paosed In June 1857 on account of the llccn'-e 
of a \crj few papers, and ouinp Etill more to 
the fears of its circulating Intolligtnco which 
might be prejudicial to public interests The 
Act was passed onl\ for a year at the end of 
which the press nas once more free 
On India passing to the Crown ir 1858, an 
era of prosperitv and progresa opened for the 
whole countrv in which the press participated 
There were 19 Anglo Indian pajiers at the 
beginning of this period in 1S5S and 23 Natiao 
papers and the circulation of all was verv small 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, hut the ribo in 


Inlluence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Ilurris Mookerjl flourished in 
this generation The Cictl and Mtlttarp Gazelle 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated Juno 22na 
1872 Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
tlio most famous paper in Northerh India 
was the Mofimihle. originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Ctvil and Ulihlarif Oazelli 
acquired and incorporated tlio Moftmdiie, 
and in 187C the ofilco of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazelle began 
to be published daily 


INDIAN PRESS LAW 


Before 1835 nil printing of books and paper | 
was subject to licence by tlic Governor General 
in Council, and tbo licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
XI of 1836 repealed the old Regulations and 
merclv required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements That Act 
was replaced in 1807 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an | 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there wa^ no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed Tint Act was 
repealed during the Viceroy altv of Lord Ripon 
in 1882 From that date until 1007 Go\crnment 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the I^ss, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by tlio p'wslng 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in Its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
In 1870, and by the Introduction Into flic Penal 
Code of section 153 A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108 There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
Sedition through the Press continued In 1908 
the Kewspaper (Incitement to Offences/ Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence This Act 
failed to have the desired effect 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of uiiloh was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder aud acts of violence, but also 
other speciDed classes of pubushed matter, 
including any words or signs tendmg to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Kative Prince, or any sec- 
tion of H 18 Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants^ or private indivi- 
duals 

The different sections of the Act have In 
View (1) CkJntrol over presses and means of 
publication , ( 11 ) control over publishers of 
newspapers , (lii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and tbo transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter , Gv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
Wherever found 


Repeal of Press Lejlislation —By tbo 
autumn of 1917 tbo Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that It gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Govommont, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 18B7, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifleations were required in the 
existing law That Committee made an un 
nnlmons report In July 1921, rcoommending — 

(1) The Press Act should bo repealed 

(2) Tlio Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should bo repealed 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post OiBcc Act should bo amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) The name of the editor should 
bo inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should bo subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities , 
(k) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act , (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case tlio local Government ordering the 
confiscation should bo called upon to prove the 
BcditlouB character of the dooumonts The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 16 of the 
Press Act should ho retained Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of tbo IPO subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts , (e) any 
person challengmg the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court , (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months, (g), 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
clon of Books Act 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 
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Newspapers and Neivs Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated 


StHions 1 

I 

Title In full 

1 

1 

Day of going to Press 

r 

Vgra Ahlibar 

Wednesdajs 

1 

Agra Dailj Commercial Report 

Daily 

Agra 

Daih Vj aparik Report 

Daily 


Eh=a<; 

Ea ery Thursdaj 

1 

Prom Pracharak 

Thursdays 


Sail idhj ap Karak 

On the 3rd and 18th of every 



month 


Ahmcdabad and Bombay Afarket 



Daih Report 

Daily, eveept Sundajs 


\hnitdabad Samachar 

Dall> 


A'^sociatcd Prc=s of India 



Gujarati Punch 

Satnrdajs 


Gujarat Samachar 

Dall> 

Ahmcdabad , -< 

Na\ajl\an , 

Fridays 


Political Bhomlyo 

Thursdays 


Praja Bandhn 

Saturdays 


Sandesh 

Daily 


The Dail\ Business Report 

Daily 


Young India 

Thursdays 

r 

Agaraal Samachar 

On Saturday 

Ajmer -1 

Ar j a klartand 

Daily 

1 

Jain Jagat 

12tli and 17th of every month 

Akola, Berar 

Fraja Paksha 

Saturdaysi 

Akyab , . 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

AHjarh . 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 


Abhyudaya > 

Fridays 


Bharatu asi 

On 1st and 16th of every month 


Free Press of India 


Allahabad , 




Hindustan Review 

On first of every month 


Leader 

Dally except Mondays 


Tiio Star 

Every Monday 

Allahabad Katra 

Stn Dliaram Shikshak 

Monthly 

Alleppey 

Travancore Publicity Bureau 


Amraoti . 

Udaya 

Mondays 

r 

Ahali te Pardesi 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Daily Bcopar Samachar 

Daily 


Dally Musawat 

Daily 


Daily Sikh Sewak 

Dally 


^aily Vakil 

Dally 

Amnt"ar . , ■< 




Free Press of India . 



Punjab Press Bureau 

• • • 


QaumlDard 

Daily 


States Press of India 



Tanzeem 

Daily 

Amroha 

Ittlhad 

Saturdays 

Asansol 

Ratnakar 

Sundays 
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Stations 


Title in full 


Daj of going to Press 


Bijnor — could 


Bombay , , 


'Llic Co Opcriti\L Jounml 
The iladina Newspaper 

lot u Hind 


f j Bombay Chronicle 
j Bombay Samachnr 
Bombaj Sentinel 
Brcul Co *8 M irUot Report 
Catholic Examiner 

I Dad\ Boniba\ Conmcrcnl lie 
port 

Dailj Commercial News 

Baih Colton Sfarket Report 
1) iih M irKct Bulletin 
Biinik Vepar Saniacliar 
Linjana f’rakasli 

Past Indian Cotton Market 
Report 

t Erenlng News of India 

I I 

I ' Prcc Press Journal 
i I Co 1 It 111 
I Gujarati 
I Gujarati Kesan 

I lliiidustlian and Prajamitra 
1 Illustrated Sundaj News 

J Illustrated Weekly of India 
Indian Industries and Povicr 
Indian Racing News 

Indian Social Reformer 
Indian States Journal 

Indian Textile Journal 

Ismaili 

Tam Prakasli 

Jam-e-Jamshed . .. 

Kaiser-l-Hind 
Khilafat Bulletin 
Khilafat Dally 

League of Nations (India Bureau) 
News Agency 

Maliesliwari 
Memmon Sudliarak 
Mercantile Report 
Muslim Herald .. . 

I Nawa Hal 

I Nusrat 

I 

O Anglo-Lusitano . 

1 Prabhat 
_ I Railway Times 


Monthly 

On 1st, 6th, 0th, 13th, 17th, 2lst, 
25th and 28th of c\ erj month 
On 4th, nth, 18th and 25th of 
each month 

On 1st and 16tli of each 
month 

Daily 

Dally. 

Daily 

Dally, except Sundays 
Saturdays. 


On Wednesday and Sunday 
Daily 

D ul\ , except Sundaj s 
Dailj, on Week dajs 
Dailj 

Dady, except Mondax s 

Every Priday 
Dally ^ 

Dailj , except Mondays 
Saturdays 
Saturdays 
Wednesays 

Daily 

Saturdays 

Sundays 

On the 15tb, each month 
On Thursdays and according 
to Mail week race fixtures 
Saturdays 
Every Priday 

Monthly 
Every Saturday 
Evciy Saturday 
Dally, except Sundays. 

Sundays 

Saturdays, 


Thursdays 
Every Thursday 
Every alternate Sunday 
Dally 

1 Dally, except Mondays 


Saturdays. 

j Daily, except Wednesdays 
1 Fridays 
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stations 


Bombay — cotiUl 


Bowringpct 

Budaon 


Title in full 


r 

1 


1 


I 

i 

L 


Itcutcrs Commercial 

San] Vartaman 

Sliarc JfarKct Daily llcport 

Siiradli mand 

bliri Lokmany a 

Siiri Vcnkatcsliuar bnmacliar 

Sun 

Times of India 
Kolar Gold riclda News 
Akhbar Zulqamaln 


])a\ of going to PrcB« 


Dally, except Sundays 
Daih 

J,ycrv lrlda\ 

Daily , except "Monday s 
I rid ay 8 

Dallx , except Monday s 

Dally 

lucadayB 

Cth, lath, 20th and 27tli of every 
month 


Calaagutc(Qoa) 


Calcutta, 


A Voz do Povo 

Saturdays 

Advance 

Alkamal 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

DalK , except Mondays 

Dally 

Daily 

Ananda Bazar Paltlka 

Asrijndld 

DalK , except Sunday s 

Dally 

Bangabasl , . 

Basumat 

Wednesdays 

Dally 

Bhagavan Gandhi 

Bharata Mltra . 

Jlondays 

ihursdays 

Business World 

Capital 

Monthly 

Hinisdays 

Collegian . * 

Commerce 

Commercial News . 

Bi-monthly 

Wednesdays 

On the 10th of each month 

Dalmia’s Weekly Bcvica of the 
Calcutta Share Market 
Dowcjndid 

Englishman 

Gandiy a 

Every Saturday 

Daily 

Every Monday 

Ev cry Friday 

Hindu Patriot 

Hindnsthan 

Hltabadl 

Daily, except Saturdays 

Dally, except Sundays 
Wednesdays 

Indian Pnglncetlpg 

Indian Pmance 

Thursdays 

Ev ery Friday 

Indian Mirror 

Indian News Agency 

Di^Uy 

Industry 

Inqilab- i-Zaman a 

Jam Gazette 

Monthly 

Dally, except Sundays 

Saturdays 

Jugabaita 

Liberty 

Mabeshwarl 

Ev ery Monday 

Daily except Sundays 

Every Monday 
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Stntiont 

Title in full 

Day ol going to Press 


Market Intelligence 

Matuala 

ilolmmiuadi 

Muslim Standard 

Mussulman 

Nayak 

Planters’ Journal and Agricul- 
turist 

Prakash . . 

Rayat Bhandu 

Reuter’s Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Sera ice 

Sanjibanl 

Sainay 

Samj’aa-adi 

Dally, 

Every Saturday Morning 

Last day of every Bengalee month 
Tn-weekly 

Thursdays 

Dailv 

Saturdays. 

Daily 

Sundays 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays 

Daily 

Calcutta — c:ntd 

Statesman 

Svratantra 

Telegraph 

The Handicap 

The Herald 

The Indian and Eastern Motors 

The Lokmanya 

The Week 

United Press Syndicate 
Vishwamitra 

Vyapar • 

Young Jlon of India 

Daily, except Mondaj s 

Daily 

• • • 

E\ ery Friday 

On W’ednesday e\ ery month 
Monthly 

Dail> 

Every Thursday 

Dally, 

Daily 

Monthly 


World Peace 

Wednesdays 

" 

Alameen 

Kerala Sancliari 

Manorama >, 

On Saturdays 

Wednesdays 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Calicut - 

Mathrubhumi 

Mitavadi 

West Coast Eeformer 

On Mondays, Wednesdays 
Thursdays 

Weekly 

Sundays and Thursdays 


West Coast Spectator 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Azad « * • * 

Daily Vartaman 

Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 

The Daily Insaf 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays 

Cawnpore 

• • • 

Daily, e\cept Sund''j s 


• « • • 

25th day ot every month 

Chandernagore . 

Probartak . . . 

Bi-monthly 

Cdindwara , 

LdJnnitra . 

Saturdays 

Chlnsnrah . 

Education Gazette , , 

Tuesdays 

Chittagong . . ^ 

f 

Daily Jyotl 

Panehjanya 

Cochin Argus 

Wednesdays 

Dally 

Saturdays, 

Cnp.hm f 

Cochin News Agency . 

• • • • 


Malabar Herald 

Sahodaxan 

Saturdays 

Saturdays 
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StatJous 

aitleluful! 

1 

1 

Day of going to Pre*i. 

Cochin JIattanclicrrj 

Malabar Islam 

• • « 

Cocanadn .. 

Itnvl 

IhursdajB 

» Coiinbatoro 

{ oinmcrrial Xcas 

Pcoiiltb J ricnd 

Dai!\ 

'Mondajs. 

Ckintai .. .. 

Mliar 

Mondays 

Cranganore 

Dlnriin Kahnhni , 

Laerj Salurdaa 

Cuttack .. 

Indian Sunday School Journal 
tJtkal Dcppica 
\oung Dtkal 

Monthly 

1 rldays 

On Thursday 

r 

Dacca ^ 

Dacca Gazette 

Dacca I’rakash 

Janaaanl 

Mondays, 

"^unduaE. 

DalU 

Dakor 

Sadhu Sarwasna 

On 0th day of Hindu Tortnight 

Darjeeling 

Darjeeling Times and riantcrh 
Gazette 

Tuesdays 

; 

Alaman .. . , 

AlUialil 

Vrjun 

Asia 

Daih 

On 3rd, lllh, lOtb and 2Ctb 
of e\cry month 

DalH. 

Dally 


Bhavishja IVani 

Dallj llnmdard 

On 25th of each month 

Daili, except 1 rldais 


Daily Slahabir 

DaiJj Kizam Gazette 

Daily 

Dally 


Dailj Waqt I 

Dcllil Information Bureau 

Dally 


f 

General Kows Agencj and Book 
Depot 

Hindu Sansar 

Dally. 

Weekdays 

Delhi 

Hindustan Times 

Indian News Agency . 

Daily. 

« • • 


Khabardar 

Millat Daily 

National Nows Agency , 

Tuesdays 

Daily. 

« • • 


National Call 

Pank Prakash 

Kajasthan 

Dally 

Monthlv 

Thursdays 

1 

Keuter's News Agency 

Itljasat 

The Statesman 

Swarajya . 

Tej 

Thursdays. 

Daiy 

Daily 

DaUy 


The Tagat 

^ifced India and Indian States 
Watan 

On 1st, 8th, 16th and 21th of 
every month 

Ea ery Friday . 

Dally 

Every Thursday 

* 


Weekly Herald 
. WeeUyMoballig 
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Stations 

H’ltlc In full 

Day of going to press 

Dcorln . 



Arun 



On 1st of cacli month. 



r 

Karnatakavrltta and Oliananjaya 

Tuesdays, 

Blmrnar .. 

1 


It a] a Ilnnsa 

« 

• • 

Dally. 




Vljajla 

• » 

• • 

Daily 

Dhalia 


r 

L 

Khandcfth Valbhav 
Trabodh 

t » 

• 

• 

Fridays, 

Saturdays. 

Dlbriigarh .. 


r 

i 

Times of Aasain 
.Taj'itran 

• 

• 

« • 

Fridays, 

Dally. 

Ganhatl 



Aesamiya 


• 

Saturdays. 

Gaya . 



Blliar Advocate and 
MesscnKcr 

Kayastba 

Sundays, 



r 

Darct 

Oyansliaktl 



Ifrldays 

Saturdays 




nind JIlUr 

Jadava 



Saturdays 

13th and IGth of each month 

Goralfhpur . . 

■ 


Kaljan 

Iilnshrlq 



Ist of each month 

Fridays 




Wotoc Car . 
rtwadesh . » 

• 


Ist of each month. 

.Saturdays. 



L 

Tar 



Dally. 

Gnnttir ,, .. 

• 


Dcsbabblmanl 

• • 


Dally. 

napur . 



Vyapar .. 



Dally and HI weekly. 

HowrnU .. 

• • 

Blsva Duta ^ 

. 

• • 

Dally. 

lIubll(Boinbay) . 



Taruna JCarnatalc . 

• 


Dally 



JIunHliur 

afu«bcor-}-Deccan . 

• 

• • 

Dally 

Dally. 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

. -1 


Uabbaio Deccan 
jlcutor's Dimfted . 



Dally, except Fridays , 

• « 




8ahlfa-l-Ttozana 

• • 

• 

Dally. 




Desli Mltra 

Hindu 

• 

> 

• 

Dally 

Dally 




Jot 

Musaflr 


0 

Ist and 3rd Sunday of every 
month 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind 

..H 


q^Tava Yuga 

. 


Dally, exeept Sundays 




Navjlvan . 

VrakasU 

» • 

• 

Every Saturday 

Daily, except Sundays 




Prem Pracliarab 

Sind Hindu 



Every Friday, 

Dally 




Slndvasl .. 
Swatantra 

• • 

• 

Dally 

Every Tuesday 
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Statlonii. 

Title Infill! | 

j Day of going to Prc>j 

Indore 


The Ctiitral India 111110“! 

On liM'.laj*! 

Indore Clt\ 


Indore Bainll \\ainr Suinrhar 

Dallj 

Jncobab id 


rronlkr Garclte j 

Satnrdaji 

TnlRaon (ICbnndcsb) 
Tnnimn, Tnwl 
Jammgar 


Vragatil 

lUnhlr 

J linn igar A cpir Satincbar 

Vi cel Ij 
‘•iinilaj s 

Dalh 

Jarnmoala 


Dalh Boopar Tatar 

Dalh 

Jbansl 

r 

< 

1 

I rcc India 

Sains 

1 rldaas 

Siindajg 

Jliansi Cltj 


^^a\a 

Utdii'sdajs 

Jorliat 


Ilatorl 




I rce rresa of India 

India Siindaj bchool Journal 

Third Thnrsday ol cacrj month 

Jubbulpore * 

- 

L 

Karmaaccr 

Lokniat 

1 rldaaa 

Dalh 



Alnahid { 

Cotton Dalh Mirki t lit port 

Dalh , except Snndayi 

Dall> 



Dalh Commercial ^c^^s 

Dalh 



DillvOarette 

Lvcnlng ^e^\s 

Daily 

Dalh 



Ilitochhn 

Karichl Coinmcrtlal Kewb Taper 

Dailj 

Dalh 



Kcsarl , 

Alanjl 

Dalh , except Sundays 

Dallj 

Earachl 

■ 

Alornlng Post of India 

New Times 

Parsl Sansar 

Dalh 

Dallj 

Saturdays. 



Eenters Commercial, I'lnanclal 
and Shipping Sera ice 

Eozana Diupar 

Dallj 



Rozana Samachar 

Sansar Samachar 

Dallj 

Dallj 



Sind Herald 

Sind Observer 

On lYcdnesdajs 

Wednesday s and Saturdays 


1 

Sind Sudhar 

Sind Vartman 

'taturdays 

Daqj 

Karai KudJ 

1 

Dhana Vysia Outran 

Kumaran 

1 ridajs 

Wednesdays 

IShandwa 

J 

Kararaaeer 

The Hindi Swirajj a 

Saturday s 

Honda J s 

Chulna 


Khulna Basi 

Tliursdays 

Kolhapur City 


Vldyaallas 

Fridays 
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Stations 

Title in full 

Day of going to Press 

Kot Uadlia Kissen 

The 'SVeeklj' Narcsh 

Saturdays 

r 

Malayala Manorama 

Daily 

Kottayam . . -t 

Nazrani Deeplka 

Weekly 

( 

^wraprabha 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

_ r 

Ivannra News 

Thursdays 


Karnatak Leader 

Daily 

Kurauli 

TJtkarsh 

Last week of each month 

r 

Ahrar 

Daily 

1 

Akhbar-l-Am 

Daily 

1 

Jjande llataram 

Daily, except Sundays 

1 

i 

Oivll aad Military Gazett^, 

Daily (Sundays excepted) 

I 

1 

Daily Hurrnat 

Daily 

1 

Daily Karamvir 

Dally, except Tuesdays 

1 

1 

Bitily AIilip 

*• i 

1 

Daily Zamindar 



Himayat 1 Isl 

On Wednesdays 

1 

Janmabhumi 

Daily 

i 

Lahore News Agency 


1 

Muslim Outlook 

Daily 

Lahore . . ■{ 



1 

Phul 

Thursdays 

1 

Pratap 

Daily 

1 

Progressi\e Punjab 

1st of every month 

1 

Pajasthan 

Mondays 

1 

Pajput Gazette 

1 st, 8tli, 16 th and 24 th of every 



month 

1 

Siyasat 

Daily, excent Sundays 

1 

Sunday Times 

Sundays 


The Eastern Times 

Daily 


The New World 

On last day of eyery month 


The People 3 

Saturdays 


Tribune 

Daily, except Sunday" 


Vir Bharat 

Daily, except Sundays 


Watau 

Thursdays 

L 

Weekly Azad 

On every Monday 


Aftab 

On Saturdays ^ 


Kadria 

On Saturdays 

Larkana , 

Khairkhah 

Saturdays 


Larkana Gazette 

Fridays 


Nawrose 

On Mondays 


The Azadi 

Fridays 

r 

Advocate 

Wednesdaya and Saturdays 


Aina 

On Thursdays 


Anand 

Thursdays 


Daily Hamdam 

Daily 


iPaqiqat 

Daily 


Hnque 

Daily 

Lucknow ^ 



1 

Himniat 

Daily, except Sunday s & Hobdays 

1 

Hindusthani 

Bi-u eeUy 

1 

1 

Indian Witness 

Wednesdays, 

1 

Kaukab-i-Hind 

Wednesdays 


Observer 

On Thursdays 

L 

Pioneer 

Daily, except Tuesdays 





1 he 


Slnllonp. 


J ltt> In (till 


I)4j of j,oini: fo rrt"« 


ludhhn'v 


, Ijilpur 


Mndns 


Mandalay 

Slangaloro 


Margao (Qoa) 


Mattanoherl 


j 'Malw lU 

f roinincrri' 

1 j 1) ilK Mnrl ft Jtfport 
) ’llK Vopir <»a’' It ' 
( ' \\ ff 1 1) 'J aj'^rat 

f Ananila Bodlilnl 

I Caltiollc lyvilfr 
j ChrhtlMi I’ntrlot 
1 Oall> Bjprc'H , 

1 B dh 
I I) ‘•atiandhti 
, Df'-vblnV.atnn 

j Plm^ artaiinnl 
I ])ra\M 111 

Hindu 

Hindu Nfan 
India 

lu'linu 1 'tpri 1* 

Indian Hnilnn> Journal 
Indiui Hctltw 


I Jauararlliaiiianl 
1 Jnrlda 1 llozgnr 
I JU‘‘tica • 

1 Law TlincB 
Madras Mall 

Miiliauirmdnn 
MuUiblr 1 Htccon 

H>njndlplkn *' 

Lew India 

Lew Timca 
I’atrlot 

1 neuter'; Commercial and Miipjdug 
fecralto 

Sclentinc Press of India 
Standard Sporting Xews 

Swatlinntlnra Sangu 
Tamil Nadu 

The All India Kaclng Kews 

The Dallj Alma H 

The Original Vcl Sporting News 

. Xlio Venus Spotting News 

Upper Burma Garetto 
Sw adcslialdilraanl 

f A Terra 
■< Notlclns 
L Ultramar 

. Chakravarthl 


On Mondij? 

HdU 

KalU 

Ddlv 

On Ilinr da>’ 

1 \fr» \\ fdn daj 

Vfdiif'daj^ 

‘'aturda>»i 

I)all>, firff)* SntidajP and Moc 
dav 1 1 ‘rnlnr 

I Halls 

1 1 a'r> ‘^aturdav 

i Halls 


Dalis 

‘'atiirdaer 

Dalis , 1 Xffiit Sundavs 
Dalis 

DHli of i\rtj month 
Monllih 

M Cel das 
Satiirdas* 

Hillv 

Satiirdasa, 

Dally 

j Mondax's and Ihuradass 
WednesdasB 


Dalh 

SaturdajB 


Trldnas 

Tnesdnss and Prldass 

SaturdasB 

rrldaa s 

Dalis , except Prldas s 
Thursdass 

Frilass 

Dally 

Thursdass 

■'Vodnosdays and Satuidaja 
Jlondnys 

Mondays and Dndas s 
Saturdays 
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Title In full 

Da> of going to Press 

1 

Mehar 

Shamshir Islam 

On Thursdays 

Meerut | 

Bhavishya Bam 

Every Saturday 

Jloznama Qaum 

Daily 

Mhow 

Satyarth Patrlka 

Thursdays 

Mirpurkhna . 

Mlrpurkhas Gazette . 

Wednesdays 

Musalman 

Every Saturday 

Jllrpur City 

Khlchrl Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moulmeln . . 

1 

Moulmeln Advertiser . 

Daily 

Mount Hoad, Madras 

Hindu 

Dally, except Sundays 

1 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorie Times . 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dheeplka . 

Saturdays 

Muzaflarnagar 

Weekly Sewak 

W eekly 

Muzaftarpur 

Loksangrah 

Wednesdays 

Mymenslngh . 

Charu Mihlr 

Tuesdays. 

Mysore 

Wealth of Mysore 

Daily, except Sundays 

Nabadwip 

Hadia Prakash 

Daily 

NagercoH . 

Travancore Times 

Tuesdays 

r 

Hitavada 

Wednesdays 

1 

Indian Labour Journal 

Saturdays 

1 

Maliarastitra 

Tuesdays 

Nagpur . ■{ 

Swatantrya . 

Dally, except Mondays 

'1 

Tarun Bharat 

On Tuesdays 

L 

Young Patriot 

Sundays 

Nalni Tal 

Associated Press of India 

Nainl Pal Gazette 

W ednesdays 

Nasik 

XjOKStltiti A * 

Saturdays 

Nathiagali 

Associated Press of India 


Naushaliro | 

Mata 

Shakli 

On Wednesdays every Fortnight 
Monday's 

Kawabshah 

Xau absha Gazette 

Muktl 

On Wednesdays 

MontliH 

r 

Tree Pro's Bulletin 

Dally 

Kew Delhi -! 

Tree Press of India 

1 

Statesman 

Daily 

r 

Dlario de Nolto .. , 

Dally 

Nova Goa , -t 

Hcraldo 

Dally, except Mondays. 

1 

O'Dcbate 

ilondays 

k 

O’ Hcraldo 

Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays 

f 

A'soclatod Press of India, 

Ootacamund . . -t 

South of India Observer 

Dally Issue, except Sundays 

1 

Ailgiri Times 

Wednesdays. 
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ntt in (nil 


l)ij fif *, ilu to I’rr’5 


Oral 

Palamcoti'vli 

Pnndimrpur 

PnnR'i 
Pnnjim, Goa 
Parur 


Pcsinnar 


Poona CItv 


Qunalan (noBatnla) 


Quetta 


Qullon 


Kajkot . . , 


Eampur (Kathiawar) 
Ban oh i 


Eangoon 


. tjt'nii 

^ arantha \ arthanu n »in 
I’ntullmn MUra 

Kniunl , . 

O r rente 
Gtlnm I hiirnl a 

f \< i>rlat'<l Pri*- <>( Imlla 
lieliar Ilerato . 

T xpn PS 

J 1 ri e Pre ■■ o( India 
I , Ileelnd 
I I ^I \li i\p er 
I P itn » 1 line 

I SpTrctiHgtil , 

i Kolalia Saipnelmr 
fj t'-TK latfd Prf's of India 

J I KliaherMnll 

j ‘'arhad 

I Jlielrontlcr \d\ orate 


Decran Herald 
T)n\ann PrnknMi 
Harljan 
Kesarl 
I Malirnlta 
Poona Star 
'•ervant of India 
Sakai 
Sun 

\\nrCr> 

Dlnahandlui 
bataagnliee 
Satjaprnkash 
Sera ant o( India 

AKnzjd 

Mhakatn 

Alfarooq 

Nur 


Boa lew of Bcllplonsdn Pnclish I Montlila 
Do (In Urdu) Monthlj 


I 

I linr 'daa « 

I I arra S iti n'a 

j Stinilit)!! 

t 

I 1 rlilaap 
‘'aturdaj<! 
j ''atnrd la b 

I 

Satiirtlaa^ 

nall> 

On 'Mnndaac 
iHlla 

On ‘'atntdaj 
j balnrdajs 

1 rldajB 

On ‘'innlajp 
Oilla 

On Mondaa' 

* Dalla 

I Dallj except Mondaaai 
M cel 1\ 

lue^daj'! and 1 ridaa? 

bundaiB 

Dalla 

^\cdnc''da>5, 

Dall>, except lucBdaaa 
I a era fcaturdaj 
Monthla 

Pa era Thur'daa 
B1 aattkia 
Dall> 

^VccI^I> 

Dl-wccklj 
\\ eekla 
Wcckla 
1 ortnlglitlj 


r Baluchistan Gazette Wednesdajs and Saturdaas 

\ BaluthlBtannernld Dalla Bulletin Dally 


Desabhlmanl 
llalayala Haia am 
Sdalavall 


Dalla 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Jratle Doa eloper Last daj of oa era mouth 

Kathiawar Times in ednesday s and Sunday s. 

Lohana Hitechhu aa ednesday s 

1 '^a'X " ■ 

Saurashtra -p „ 

Associated Press of India 

“".Tja^SS 
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Rangoon — contd 


Ratnnglrt 

Rawalpindi 

Rotertsonpet 

Rolm 

Satara 

Satara City 

Secunderabad 

Shahfalianpur 


Slukarpur Sind 

Shillong 
Sholapur .. 

Sllchar . , „ 

Simla ,, 

Srinagar TCaahmir 


Sukkur 



1 

i Title in lull 

Dav of going to Press 

f 

Free Burma 

Free Press of India . 

Daily 


Bew Burma 

Tn-weekly 


New Light of Burma 

Daily, except Mondays 


Rangoon Dally News 

Thursdays 

< 

Rangoon Evening Post 

Week-days 

1 

Rangoon Gazette 

Daily, excent Mondays 


Rangoon Mail 

Saturdays 


Rangoon Times 

Dally, except Sundays 


The Commercial News 

Dailv 


The Sun 

Daily, except Sundays 

/I 

Balvant 

Tuesday s 

\ 

Satva fchodhak 

Sundays 

r 

Frontier IMail 

Daily ,e\ceptSunday s A Holiday s 

Prabhat 

Daily 

LI 

Shihab 

Bi-wcekly 


Kolar Goldfield News 

On Tuesdays 


Slrat Mustakim 

On 15th of each montl 

r\ 

Shubha Suchaka 

Fridays 

\ 

Samarth 

Eyery Sunday 

! 

Prakasb , 

Wednesdays 

1 

Hyderabad Bullet’n 

Daily 


Sarpuncb 

Dally. 

r 

Alhanif 

Eyery Monday 


Melap 

Every Monday 

i 

Alcssagc of happiness 

1st of c ich month 


Qurhani ^ 

Daily 


Shcnak 

Eyery Wednesday 

1 

Sid ikat 

Tliur-days 


Intcrn^tioml Times 

i 

On Saturdays 

r 

Kalpataru 

Sundays 

1 

Karmayogi 

Thursday s 

"T 

'^holapur Samachar 

Tuesdays 

i-i 

Hie Jam Gazette 

Tuesdays 

f’ 

Navajug 

Monthly 

i 

Sunn a 

Sundays 


Siindaa Times (Simla Edition) 

Mondays 


Dill' Vitasta 

Daily 

f 

Vihaq 

On Saturdays 

1 

Alhizb 

On Friday = 

I 

I 

: Dhararaalr 

Satnrdavs 


1 Rajput 

On 1st of cycn month 

- 

‘ Saii-ar Chakir 

On 1st and 15th of cycrv month 


Sind Samachar 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

1 

, ‘'iiidhl . 1 

Saturdays 

(. 

1 SuKkur Giz'tta | 

On Thursdays 





Stnllnns 


lit It* »n (till 


iHj fit i-ohi? to I’rc ’ 


Sunt 


Sjllict 

Tllhnr 

Tlnnr\cU: . 

llniput 

Tiruvnlln . 
TolnniC ua His'nr) 
Trivancorc 

Irlclilnopoly 

Trlohut 


Trlvantlnim 


luticorin 

Udipi 

VIzagapatam 

•Wai 

Wardha 


f Dvlli, Atari « t llrpoti 
Di tlilninUm 
Dottil Mllra 
1 linTi(.i CIri uHr 

( 

Gn|arat 

I Ciiijrnt Mlttrn and (Injara* Hart tin 

In\i torl’f porfllalK Qft‘'*atlnn'. 

, J tin Vltn 

1 

KlianihtaH Cl'ctihr 
' Praia I’oKar 
j 1 I'ralap 
I I Stiiiiailiar 

I Saml'MiJ 
I ^li irr Clrriilar 
, Sunt A1 hlnr 
^ 1 , lUc llltuUi 

f Janat-aktl 
{ 1 ’ irldarpaKa 

Tllliir Atiinj'li xt 

Knlinl a , , 

f I)a!h lloinliaj Iclcpraplilt Ctxttfiii 
•< 

B iil\ Colton Ilullc tin 

XaMiMiarathl 

llic Marl ct llcport 

'I he Star ot India 

/. Cliandnmarutlnm 
\_i Vt cdncadna lte\ tew ' 

j Cokapraliatam 


Dillx 

I)alh rxrrpt S'lndaj’ 

Itnir» la>^. 

Ballj 

, f t‘ pj'i Siiiiilajc 

''aft tila>K 

1) tlh ,ixif jit Sdiulaj ' 

V (‘'lin dajt 

1) \\j 

V. f<in *> lartt 
1 \i r> 1 fUlaa 
Dilli.txiPiil Mordaja 

inlU 

Ballx, pxrt'it Mondaj? 

‘ttitmaja 

Bath 

On r\rr\ Tiie*da> 

Wfdnradajf 

Ith mil IStli, and 2Dtli ot 
it\irx month 
Montlila 


B tllv, pxoopl Mondaap 
1) ilh , esccpt Mondaatt 

Tu''''da>a and 1 rlilaj; 

On Atondaaa, M educ'd la a and 

Jlmrt-laaa 

I \crv Thiir'daj 

Bath, (\ccpt SundaxB 
N\ cdnc'daa-x 

Mondays 


fi 

-( 

- 


Assorlatcd Prcaaof India 
Atalaa nlnra B iil\ xx a 
Ilcutcr’E I linltcd 
Samadarsl 

Travnncorc Pro'a cerxicc 
rrixandrum Ballx Jxoxva 
Tlio I Ink 
WoBtem Star 


f Ball\ Kexxs 
-( Tlie Ballj Cotton Nexxs 
L Tho Indo Torclgn Market Nexx's 


Bail} 

Tneadaxs, rhursdays and balur 
daxs 

Ballx 

Satxirdays 

Tu(«dax8, Xhxusdaya and Satnr 
days 
Bailx 
Bally 
Bally 


Satya grain 


Ttxursdax s 


Andhra Advocate 


Fridays 


Vrittasar 

f ilaharashtra Bharma 
I Itajasthan Ixcsorl 


Mondays 

Tucsd i\s, 
Saturdays 

Thursday = 


Yeotmal 


Iiokaraat 
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Banking 


An event of great Importance in tlie Wstorv 
of Indian banking vras the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Impernl Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidencj Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 18S6, 
and, was tke subject of a minute by Mr James 
Wilson, rvhen Finance Member, in 1859 Again, 
in 1867 Mr Dickson, the well known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the tliree Presi- 
dency Banks On vanous later occasions the 
matter nas brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India, 

The Presidency Banks — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages 
Prior to 1802 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were dwectly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banks were dejirived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutorv' limitations on their business 
■were at the same time greatly relaxed, thoutfa 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed But, very briefly, the principal 
mstnctions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer fieriod than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
^rty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to;j;hem were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security At the same 
•‘ros ^ban^Qued direct interference 

in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
^e of the Government balances Reserve 
weasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banka were strictly limited 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920 During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Keserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market 

The Imperial Bank — ^Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Boards of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
the Coutm Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine The Central Board of Governors consists 
of — 

(a) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation bj’ the Central Board, 

(b) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries of the Local Boards, 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

j officer nominated by the Governor- 

I General in Council, and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 

nated by the Governor-General In 
Council 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may bo added at 
the discretion of the Central Board 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government The Governor-Genera! in Council 
IS entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Cnircncy or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
Genera! in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
w'lll be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3f crores of rupees in shares of Rs 600 
each, fully subscribed The additional capital 
authorised was 7i crores in shares of Bs 500 
each, of which Rs 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs Hi 
crores, of vvhich Rs 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up The Reserve Fund of the Bank is 
Rs 5,22,50,000 and the Balance Sheet of 
31st Decemhei 1933 showed the Government 
balance at Rs 0,44,10,571, other deposits at 
Rs 74,12,77,440 and Cash Rs 18,59,75,840, 
with a percentage of Cash to liabihties of 22 S3 

Class of Business — ^The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
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The Impotal Bank. 


In which tlio Bank ma> engage, theugh tlio older 
limitations are modified in some minor points 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the herrouing of money in 
Lngland for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of casli credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in I ondon except 
from former customers of the Prcsldcnc> Banks 
Tlio Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and tlio Secretary of State, and tills 
agreement, which was signed on tlie 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten vears 
determinable tliercaftcr bj oitlicr party wltli 
one jears notice, provides, tn(cr aha, tor the 
following important matters — 

(1) All tlio general banking business of 

the Government of India is to be 
carried out bj the Imperial Bank 

(2) The Bank will hold all the Trcasuiv 

Balances at Headquarters and at 


its branches This involves the 
abolition of the Ilcscrve Treasury 
system 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 

to open 100 now branches of 
wlilch tlio Government of India mav 
determine the location of one in 
four The branches and agencies 
of the three rrcsldcncj Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number 
cd CO, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 18G1-02 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 18G8 

(4) The management of the Public Debt 

will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration 


Managing Governors 


The Directorate 

f Sir Osborne A kmitU, Ivt , n c 1 1 
\AV Lamond, 1 sq 


Prcsidciit<!, Vice Presidents and Secretaries of the local hoards 


Calcuttv — 

T Kcid, Kav.Lsq 

llai Bahadur Sir Bidndas Ootnka, Kt , c 1 1 
B A C Aoville, Lsq 


President 
1 Kt Presulcnt 
Secret iTv 


Bovibai— 

Mr Pursliot imdas Tliakurdas, Kt , C 1 1 , M 1 ! 1 
B T Bunburv , Bsq , H C 
J G Ilidland, Bsq 
Madkas— 

S Y Ilainasw.unv Mudiliir, Lsq 
IV 0 lYright, Lsq , 0 P r , V n 
K A Grav , Bsq , M c 


President 
1 lee President 
bccrct irv 

President 
1 ice President 
Secretary 


CONTKOII/EU OP Tin GDI III XCV 


T B Kclh, Lsq, (Ofiig) 


jStoimnated hy Goiernmcnl 

The non'blc Sir Dinsliaw B AVaclia, ICt , T r , Bombav 
Sir Ilajendra B itli jtookerjee, K o.f p , iv 0 v o , Calcutt i 
The Hon’blc llajah Sir S It JI Vnnamalai Chettiar, Kt , jMadris 
Sirdar Bahadur Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Kt , 0 1 1 , Amritsar 


Burra B a r a a r , 
Calcutta 

Clive Street, Calcutta 
Park Street, Calcutta 
Byculla, Bombay 
Mandvi, Bombay 
Sandhurst Hoad, 
Bombay 

Mount Koad, Madras 

Abbottabad 

Abohar 

Adoni 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad City 

Ahmednagar 

Aimer 

Akola 

Vkyab 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 


Manaci Ill^ London 
B It Biricll, Lsq (Ag ) 


BRAkOHES 


Alleppey 

Ambala 

Ambala Cant 

Amraoti 

Amritsar 

Asansol 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Bassein 

Belluty 

Benares 

Berhampore (Ganjam) 

Bezwad i 

Bhagalpur 

Bhopal 

Broach 

Bulandshahr 

Calicut 

Cawnpore 

Ohandpur 


Cbapra 

barrukhabad 

Chittagong 

Ferozeporo, 

Cocanada. 

Fyzabad 

Cochin 


Coimbatore 

Gava 

Colombo 

Godhra 

Cuddalore 

Gojra 

CuQdapah 

Gorakhpur 

Cuttack 

Gujranwala 


Guntur 

Dacca 

Gwalior 

Darbhanga, a 

Hathras 

Darjeeling 

Howrah 

Dehra Dun 

Hubli 

Delhi 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Dhanbad 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

Dhulia 


Dibrugarh, 

Indore 


J aipur 

Bllore 

Jalgaon 

■Erode 

Jalpaiguri 

Eta wall 

Jamsliedpur 
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Jhansi 

Jodhpur 

Jubbulpore 

Jullundur 

Karichi 

Kisur 

Katni 

Ivhamgaon 

Khandwa 

Kumbakonam 


Lahore 

Larkam 

Luckno'" 

Ludhtam 

Ljallpur, 

Madura 

Mandalay 

Mangalore 

Masuhpatam 

Meerut 

Montgomery 


Mor idab 'd 

Moulraein 

uotacamuiid 

Multan 

Patna 

MiirrG6 

Peshawar 

Mussoone. 

Peshawar Citv 

Poona 

uttra 

Poona City. 

Miizaifaruagar 

Porbandar 

jMuzaffarpiir 

Purnea 

Mymgyau 

Mymensingh 

Quetta 

Raipur 

Nadlad 

Rajahmundrv 

Nagpur 

Rajkot 

Naml Tal 

Ranipur 

Nandcd 

Nandyal 

Rangoon 

Rawalpindi 

_ . 1 

Naraingunge 

Saharanpur 

Nasik 

Silem 

Negapatam 

Sargodha 

■Vellore 

Seuinderabad 

New Delhi 

Shillong 

Nowshera 

Sholapur 


bialkot 

Simla 

Sitapur 

Srinagar (Kashmir 

Sukkiir 

Surat 

Telhcherrv 

i inne'velly 

Tirupur 

Tnchmopolj 

Trichur 

Trivandrum 

Tuticorin 

Uijalu 

Vellore 

Vlzagapatam 

Vizianagrain 

Wardha 

Yeotmal 


In Schedule l,Part 1, of the Act, the various > 
descriptions of business uhlch the Bunk may 
transact are laid down, and In Part 2 it Is e\- i 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact | 
any kind of banking business other than that _ 
sanctioned In Part 1 i 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letter” of 
credit payable in India and Ceylon 

(6) Buying and selling gold and silver 

(7) Kecelving deposits 

(8) Receiving' securities for safe custody 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are — | 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of — i 

(o) Stocks, Ac , in which a trustee is autho- [ 
rised bj Act to invest trust moneys 

(6) Securities issued by State aided Rail 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in Council 

(c) Debentures, or other serurities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, p 
District Board 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank 

(«) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro 
Notes 

(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
immovable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
IS one of those speoifled In a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, in e 

(2) IVlth the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, ad^anclng money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in tliciir charge 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 
securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General-in 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved 

(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, b, c 


(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank's possession in satisfaction of claims 

(10) Transacting agency business on com 
mission 

(11) Acting ns Administrator, for winding 
up estates 

1 (12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 

I letters of credit payable out of India for tlio use 
1 of principles in ronnection with (11) and also 
I for private constituents for bona fide personal 
needs 

(13) Buving, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, Ac , bills of exchange pay.able out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months 

(14) Borrowing money in India 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance — 

(a) For a longer period thau six months , 

(ft) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank , 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advancpa 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two peraors or firms 
unconnected with each other in genera] part- 
nership 


22 
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3 lAiiinTlis 
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1 
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n 
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1 til) liOti 
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! 
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'> 
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O' 

7,73 59,, 

14 

0 

SundricE 

88 , 10,500 

11 

10 

B ilanri willi otln r Ban! 


1 ' 

,,9 > 901 

11 

> t 






t * 

70 , 

, 2 - 707 

S 

1 





( a«h 

i** 

^0 

75,-10 

12 

It 

Bnpri'- 

92 10 (11 OOh 

5 


Itnpei S 

92 

J1 

01 (,fi- 

5 
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The above Inlajito ‘'lurt lni.hiiU=- 


DcpO'-il'- in I>ondon 

Advance'- and Invtvtmi nt'-In I/iiidon 

Ca'Ii and Balancev at other Banks In J/nidon 


£ 8 d 

0 ^ 7 , OOT 17 ■( 
0 1 

130 , 8'.0 a ^ 


Govcrnmenl Deposits 

The folIovrinR etatement showe the Government dciKisIts vrith each Bank at varioUB periods 
durinf? the last 40 jears or so — 


In Lnlfit of Tttpitt 


— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bonihaj 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

m 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Borabaj 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

30 tli June 
1881 

230 

Cl 

63 

344 


247 

107 

08 

4 S 2 

1886 

320 

82 

39 

450 


200 

107 


6S0 

1891 

332 

97 

63 

482 


203 

187 


552 

1890 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1010 . 

330 

2 G 3 

115 

714 

a 991 

187 

90 

03 

340 

1017 

1338 

710 

209 

2203 

1900 

186 

93 

40 

325 

1018 

004 


213 

1420 

1911 

108 

129 

77 

404 

1010 

340 

208 

142 

780 

1912 

210 

166 

76 

440 

1020 

801 

003 


1034 






2 Cth Jan 
1021 

364 

200 

138 

798 


30 th June 1921 
„ 1922 

„ 1923 

„ 1924 

„ 1925 

1920 
» 1927 

„ 1928 

1929 
,, 1930 

„ 1931 

„ 193 ? 

„ 1933 


IsirEniAi. BAbK 


2,220 

1,672 

1,250 

2 , 20 s 

2,252 

3,254 

1,001 

790 

2,074 

1,301 

1,596 

1 , 00 a 

582 
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Government Deposits 

The proportions vrhlcU Government deposits ha^c borne from time to time to the total Cipital 
Reserve and deposit o{ the three Banks are shown below — 



1901 

• • 

1900 

• • 

1907 

* « 

1008 


1909 

« • 

1910 

• 

1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 

• * 

1915 

• 

1910 


1917 

• • 

1918 


1919 


1920 


30fch June 

(Itr 

Bank) 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 

% 

1925 

• • 

1920 


1927 


1923 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1133 



1 

Capital 


3G0 

360 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 


547 

502 

502 

502 

562 

502 

502 

502 

502 

502 

502 

502 

502 


2 

Rcset\c 

3 

Government 

deposits 

4 

Other 

deposits 

proportion of 
Groaernment 
deposits to 
i, 2, 3 it, 4 

158 

340 

1403 

l4 3 per cent 

213 

307 

2745 

8 3 

St 

279 

333 

2811 

8 8 

tt 

294 

325 

2801 

8 4 

t> 

309 

307 

3205 

7*4 

it 

318 

339 

3234 

9 7 

it 

331 

433 

3419 

9 0 

It 

340 

420 

3578 

9 0 

»i 

301 

687 

3044 

11 8 

It 

370 

SCI 

4002 

lO 5 

It 

380 

487 

3800 

9 5 

It 

309 

520 

4470 

9 0 

tt 

35S 

771 

0771 

9 3 

tt 

303 

804 

5097 

l2 9 

It 

340 

772 

7220 

8 8 

n 

355 

901 

1 7725 

9 0 

tt 

375 

2220 

7010 

21 8 

tt 

371 

1072 

0330 

18 0 

tt 

411 

J256 

7047 

13 5 

II 

435 

2208 

7002 

20 2 

tt 

457 

2252 

7588 

20 7 

It 

477 

3264 

7530 

27 4 

tt 

492 

1004 

7317 

jO 0 

It 

507 

700 

7331 

8 6 

It 

517 

2074 

7232 

19 9 

tt 

527 

1301 

7003 

14 0 

tt 

537 

1590 

0015 

17 1 

tt 

542 

1908 

0149 

20 8 

It 

520 

582 

7423 

0 4 

It 


Hecent Progress 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga 

mation into the imperial Bank — , 

In Lai ns of Rupees 
BA^K OP BFNQAt 



Capital 

Resort e 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for j car 

31st December 

1900 

200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

130 

ll per cent 

1905 

200 

140 

107 

1204 

390 

181 

l2 „ 

1906 

200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 „ 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 „ 

1908 

200 

105 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1909 

200 

17(1 

168 

1760 

015 

411 

14 „ 

1910 

200 

175 

193 

1009 

514 

363 

14 „ 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 „ 

1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

605 

310 

14 

1913 

200 

. 191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 

1914 

200 

200 

287 

2100 

1169 

021 

10 

1915 

200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

1916 

200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 

200 

1221 

4 48 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 

200 

tl89 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 

200 

t200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 

200 

t210 

434 

3398 

1221 

910 

19^r 


* Includes Rb 03 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments 
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The Bihncc Sheet of the JlntiV n" nt 3 I'll! ><(•<■ ml r 10 wni rollors — 


I UIUIITII ' 

Swh'-crlbul C^iiUil 

CnpU il I’.iM up 

K( '■( r\c 

Deivi'-il'- 

Otlu r 

l/onii'i itilii'-t ''Lriirith 
per coiitn 

1/3 in'- from the (■o\crn 
incut of liulin nnJi t 
Sect Ion JO of the I'lix r 
(’iirrciuv \(t i;,iln''l 
Inliitid Jilll'' (ll'-(ininl ' 


]'•- 

11 ,.'. OiMiOO 


1'': 


A*-'! 


ti (t i.tiM siiiii' nt I nthl 
— ' (Jtlx r anti ori t<l n ' 
.. (.j 0 ono I) (I thii limit rllio \'f i 

■| _J '■.0 000 tl 0 iWnvxnml 'If in., \ihiiiit ‘ 
0,41 10 '."I 5 1*1 1 to tlx tiotifnlm It ol, 

TI,1 > V7 UO U I, Imlli , 

( I/, MX ' 

I < 1 li ( ri’llt*^ 

j lilt uni rill'ill c<itliii<<l sun! 

I potilii**''! t 

jiiitiit.li r.in» iii-M)iii)'ni 
iiiil pnrrln ftl 
lliilll .11 

111 111 ‘■’Ol 1 


J 1 ’ " 

0 • f 

It’d (,0 000 0 0 

I ji, 07 'I'l'i f. 1 1 

I .,‘J'‘,I7,‘* ' I ^ I 
_,f'n,'.l,t 7 '> 7 S 
3 io/|<"t. 1 . t> 


lontri 

Contingent I i iljihtlc*- 

Sundries 

1 

SS,U.,'.% 

IJ-\!jllln Ilf 1 I'll thiirnf>- 
1 f >' ( ont liu 1 lit 1 KMII 

1 til « pi r 1 ' ntrv 
‘'iimlrli *■ 

2 10 I'Mimi 1 nlth ntln r 1 ml » 

(1 1 

1 ' 

07,7 14 1 

1 11 ii'l fiOl 1 t 7 

1 



; 

i,( ■\'*h 

73,7l>.2.'' 707 8 1 
18 59 , 75, MO 12 H 

Bupre ■- 

9J ,001 1/18 

ii 

5 0| Bniiciv 

11 . '■0 0 1 f/iS 9 0 

'Jhe iliove Bvhiue ‘'Inet Inilmlec — 


£ s . (1 , 

DciKi'-its In I/ntdon 

Adv'inoc'' uni Invo'-tim nt' In l/imlon 


027,003 17 4 
l,!!o.020 5 1 


Cn'h ami ll-ihiicc'. at other llinkxln I/>mIoii 


Government Deposits 

The follovTinR Btatemenl shows the Oovemment deposits with cveh Binl. 
durioG the last 40 jears or so — 


l.>0,‘.’-.0 & 
at various periods 


In IjcVii of Tupi’fi 


— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bombaj 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

‘ - 

Ban! 

of 

Bengal 

Dank I Bank 
of ‘ of 
fJorabaj ' Madras 

1 

Total 

30th Tune 
1881 

230 

G1 

63 

341 

1013 

247 

107 

OS 

1S2 


329 

82 

30 

400 

1914 

200 

107 

93 

6SU 

1891 

332 

97 

03 

482 

1015 

203 

187 

102 

552 

1890 

225 

88 

07 

370 

1910 

330 

203 

115 

714 

1991 

187 

90 

03 

310 

1017 

1338 

71 C 

209 

2203 

1900 

180 

93 

40 


1018 

004 

040 

213 

142C 

1911 

198 

129 

77 


1010 

340 

298 

112 

780 

1912 

210 

155 

70 


1020 

801 

CC3 

170 

1034 






2CIU Jan 
1921 

304 

20 c 

138 

7P8 


30Ui Juno 1921 
,, 1922 

„ 1923 

» 1924 

,, 1925 

„ 1920 

.. 1927 

„ 1928 

„ 1929 

>, 1930 

1931 
„ 193? 

„ 1933 


iMrEniAl. BAhK 


2,220 

1,072 

1,250 

2,20s 
2,2 '.2 
3,254 
1,004 
790 
2,071 
1,391 
1,590 
1,900 
5S2 
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Government Deposits 

The proportions which Govcmment deposits liavc borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the tliree Bants are shown below — 

In Lai hs of Rtipeet, 


— 


1 

Capital 

2 

Reserve 

3 

Government 

deposits 

4 1 

Other 

deposits i 

Proportion of 
Go\ernment 
deposits to 
1, 2, 3 i 4 

1st Ueceiuner 

1901 

360 

158 

840 

1403 

14 3 per cent 

1906 


360 

213 

307 

2745 

8 3 


1907 


360 

27*> 

335 

2811 

8 8 


1008 


300 

294 

325 

2801 

8 4 


1909 


360 

309 

307 

3265 

7 4 

]» 

1910 


300 

318 

339 

3234 

9 7 


1911 


360 

331 

433 

3419 

9 0 

>1 

1912 


375 

340 

420 

3578 

9 0 

t9 

1913 


375 

301 

587 

3044 

11 8 

it 

1914 


375 

370 

5C1 

4002 

10 5 

tt 

1915 


375 

380 

487 

3800 

9 5 


1916 


375 

309 

520 

4470 

9 0 

>» 

1917 


375 

358 

771 

6771 

9 3 

I) 

1918 


375 

303 

804 

5097 

12 9 

it 

1919 


375 

340 

772 

7220 

8 8 

>• 

1920 


375 

355 

901 

7725 

9 6 

It 

30th June 
Bank) 
1921 

(Impon d 

1 

547 1 

375 

2220 

7016 

21 8 

if 

1922 


502 

371 

1072 

0330 

18 0 

tt 

1923 


502 

411 

1256 

7047 

13 5 


1924 


502 

435 

2208 

7062 

20 2 


1925 


502 

457 

2252 

7588 

20 7 


1926 


502 

477 

3254 

7530 

27 4 


1927 


502 

492 

1004 

7317 

10 0 


1923 


502 

507 

790 

7331 

8 0 


1929 


502 

517 

2074 

7233 

19 9 


1930 


502 

527 

1391 

7003 

14 0 


1931 


502 

537 

1590 

0615 

17 1 

fi 

1932 


502 

542 

1908 

0149 

20 8 


1*33 


502 

520 

582 

7423 

0 t 

1* 


Recent Progress 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga 
mation into the Imperial Bant — 

In Lai hs of Rupees 
Bank or BrNOAi 



Capital 

Rescrac ^ 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for j ear 

31st December 

1900 

200 

wm 

155 

682 

243 


11 per cent 

1905 

200 


107 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1906 

200 


100 


528 


12 „ 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 „ 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 „ 

1909 

200 

176 

168 

1760 

015 

411 

14 

1910 

200 

175 

19S 

1609 

514 


14 „ 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 

1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

605 


14 

1913 

200 

. 191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 

1914 

200 


287 

2100 

1169 


10 

1915 

200 


265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

1916 

200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

10 

1917 

200 

1 t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 

200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 

200 


405 


997 

864 

17 

1920 

200 

m 

434 

3398 

1221 


19 ^ 


• Includes Bs 61 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments 

1 * >t yi II 11 

t It 26 SI ff 
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Reserve Bank of India 


BANK Olf BOMBAY, 


1 

Canital 

Resera e 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Diaidend 
for jear 


100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent 

1905 

100 

87 

92 

b76 

259 

158 

12 


1906 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 


1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 


1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 


1909 

100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 


1910 

100 

lOB 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 


1911 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 

lOO 

106 

117 

1124 

316 

210 

14 


1913 

100 

108 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 


1914 

100 

110 

183 

1081 

046 

202 

15 


1916 

100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

270 

15 


1916 

100 

90 

142 

1307 

607 

312 

15 


1917 

100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 


1918 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

18?- 


1919 

100 

110 

262 

2736 

928 

315 

191 


1920 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 

ft 


Bank op Madras 


1900 1 

60 

22 

25 

260 

82 

67 

8 

per cent 




41 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1906 


32 

64 

355 

151 

81 

10 


1907 



35 

416 


84 

10 


1“08 

60 

40 

62 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1909 

00 

44 

49 

BOO 

141 

79 

12 



00 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 


1911 

60 

62 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 


1912 

75 

70 

75 

743 

196 


12 


1913 

75 

73 

86 

805 


117 

12 


1914 

75 

70 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 


1915 

76 

65 

86 

803 


184 

12 



75 

55 

104 

900 

280 

161 

12 


1917 

76 

30 

87 

1020 

406 

94 

12 


1918 

76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 


1919 

73 

45 

104 

1215 

436 

176 

12 


1920 

75 

45 

118 

1579 

505 

211 

18 



iMPIRIAI '•] ANE 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


a 

'47 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1652 

16 per cent 


362 

4U 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 „ 


562 

435 

1236 

7047 

2913 

925 

16 


502 

437 

2208 

7062 

2193 

1175 

16 „ 


362 

477 

2252 

7588 

3582 

1413 

16 „ 


562 

492 

3254 

7530 

4303 

2188 

16 


302 

30 7 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 


502 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 „ 


302 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

10 ,, 


502 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 


502 

542 

1590 

6615 

1717 

3077 

14 


502 

515 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 

- 

5h2 

320 

582 

7123 

2308 

3973 

12 


10 tsiaoiisn Ide Ke,erve Bank 
01 India — \ Bill to estabhsli a Beservc Bank 
111 Jiuliii as an essential prelmiinan to tbe 
introdnction of tlio sthenie of Befornis to "i\e 
Jiulii i Tederal Go\ eminent has, been passed 
b\ the lesislatuc Assembh and Council of 
State and ricened the assent of the Goaernor- 
GencnlonJIarch Gth, 18 It 1 he proposals embo 
(lied in the Ihll are gn en belo\\ — 

ihc Bank «?lnll bo constituted for the pur 
pos^s of takinix oaer the management of the 
i urrtnea from the Goaernor-Gcneral m Council 
and of earraing on the business of bankini; in 
iccordante uitli the pioMsions of the Act 


The original share capital of the Bank shall be 
fia e crores of rupees dia ided into shares of Bs 100 
each, aaliich shtl be fullj paid up the maa.i 
miiin number of a otes ana" one shareholder shall 
haa e is 10, ea era lia e shares carrj ing the right 
of one aote The number of share registers 
shall be fiaed at fla e to be maintained at Bombaj , 
Cilciitta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon and the 
nominal aahie of the shares assigned to each 
centre has been fixed at Its 140 lacs for Bonibav, 
Rs 145 lacs for Calcutta, Rs 115 lacs for Delhi, 
Rs 70 lacs for Midras and Rs 30 lacs for 
Rangoon '' 
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Management — ^The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bink Mill he entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which shall exercised all powers and 
do all acts and things which inav be exercised 
and done by the Bank The Board shall be 
composed of — 

(o) A Governor and tuo Deputy Governois 
to be appointed by the Governor-General m 
Council aftei consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board 

(h) Dour Directors to be nommated by the 
Govenior-General in Council 

(c) Eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the i arious registers 

(d) One Go\ emment official to be nommated 
by the Governor General in Council 

The Goiernor and Deputy Governors shal 
be the executive heads, and shall hold olfice 
foi such term not exceeding flv'e jears as the 
Governor-General m Council maj fix when 
appointing them, and shall be eligible foi re 
appointment A Bocal Board shall be con- 
stituted for each of the five areas 

Business which the Bank may transact — 
The Bank shall be authorised to carry on and 
trinsact the following commercial business, 
1 iz — ^The accepting of money on deposit vv ith 
out interest , the purchase, sale ana rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissorv notes w ith 
cer tain restrictions , the maing of loans and 
adv ances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 00 davs, against the security of stocks, funds 
and sccuritiea (other than immovable property) 
against gold com or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank , the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Us 1 lies, the making of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Goveinnients repayable in each case not later 
film three months from the date of malong the 
adv nice , the purchase and sale of Gov^ernment 
securities of the United Kingdom matuiing 
within ten years from the date of purchase, 
t he purchase and sale of securities of the Gov erii- 
mciit of India or of a Local Government of anv 
111 itiirity or of a local authority m British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
specified 

'I’he Bank shall act as Agent for the Socretarv 
of State 111 Council, the Govenioi General in 
Coiimil or any Lo( al Goveinment or State 111 
Indii for the purchase and sale of gold and 
silver for the purchase, sale, transfer and 
eustoclv of bills of excliaiigo, securities or shares 
for till (olleetion of the proceeds, whether 
priiicip il interest or div idcnds, ot*anv securities 
or shires for the remittance of such proceeds 
b\ bill of exchange pavablo either 111 India or 
clbcwhcre, and for the iiianagcnaent of public 
debt 

Risht to issue Bank Notes — ^Tho Bank 
slull have the sole right to issue bank notes in 
British India and at the comnieiiccmeut shall 
I'-siio lurrcnev notes of the Government of 
India siiiiphcd to it In the Governor General 
111 Couiuil and on and from the date ol such 
tr'Ustir the Govtnior Gciicnl 111 Council shall 


not issue any currency notes The issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shall bo separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department 

111 addition to the note issue obligation the 
Bank shall undertake to accept monies for 
account of the Secretary of State in Council, the 
Gov ernor-Gcneral m Council and of Local Gov em 
ments and shall carry out their exchange, 
remittance and other banking operations includ- 
ing the management of the public debt on such 
conditions as may be agreed upon 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling — The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand m that behalf at its office 
m Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ban 
goon, sterling for immediate dehv ery in London 
at a rate not low er than Isli 5 40 G4d and not 
higher than Ish 6 3-16d respectively provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds Ev ery Scheduled bank shall 
maintain with the Reserve Bank a balance of 
not less than 5 per cent of their demand and 
2 per cent of their time liabilities 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank — The 
Bank shall enter into an agreement with the 
Imperial Bank of India which shall be subject 
to the approv al of the Gov'emor-Gencral in 
Council and will remain in force for 15 vears 
and thereafter until flv e y ears notice on either 
side Provisions to be contained in the agree- 
ment between the Reserve Bank of India and 
the Imperial Bank of India are — 

The Imperial Bank of India shall be the 
sole agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all 
places in British India where there is a branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India which was in 
existence at the commencement of the Reserv e 
Bank of India Act and where there is no branch 
of the Banking Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserv e Bank of India shall 
pay the Imperial Bank of Tnilia as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten yens 
during which this agreement is in force a com- 
mission calculated it 1/10 per cent on the 
first 250 crores and 1°32 per cent 011 the rcmaiii- 
dci of the total of the icceipts mil disbursements 
dealt with annually on iccoiint of Government 
As foi the rem lining liv e v ears the renauncr ition 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shill be dctir- 
inined on the basis of the ictual cost to the 
linpcriil Bank of India is iscert lined by 
expert accounting mv estig ition 

In consideration of the niamtenancc by the 
Iiupcriil Bank ot India of branches not less iii 
iniiuber than those existing at the commence- 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall until the cxiiirv 
of 15 vears, make to the Imperiil Bank the 
following payments — 

(a) during the first flv e y ears ot this agreement 
Rs 9,00,000 per annum , (5) during the next 
five vears ot the agreement Rs 0,00,000 per 
innuni and (c) during the next five years of 
the agreement Rs 4,00,000 per annum 

Allocation of Surplus — ^Ihe Governor- 
Generil 11 a Ckniucil shall tran=fer to the Bank 
rupee scciintie of the value of Rs five crores 
to be allocated bv the Bank to Reserve 1 mid 
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After mailing the ticccssarv end usual pro 
visions out of piofits, a cuinulatne dnidcnd at 
such rate not exceeding fi\ e per cent per annum 
on the share cajiital a® the Goa ernor-Gencral 
in Council maa )i\ at the tune of the issue of 
the shares shill he pud and the surplus shall he 
allocated to the payment of an addition il 
diMdcnd to the shareholders cdcidated on the 
scales prescribed 111 the Act and the balance of 
the surplus shall be pud to the Goa ernor General 
in Council 

Pioaided tint so long as the Rcsorae Fund 
IS less than the share capit il, not less than 
hftj lies of rupees of the siiiplus or the aihole 


of the surplus if less than that amount shall he 
alloc ited to the Besera e Fund 
Publication of the Bank Rate — ^The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at oahicli it is prepared to buy or 
re discount hills of exchange or other commercial 
paper ehgih’c for purchase under the Act 
Jhe Bulk will publish the accounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazzetc of India 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department 

Ihe full text ot the Beserve Bank Act is repro 
duced elsewhere in the jear Book 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 1 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
btates Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusuely to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India , but in recent years 
most of them' while continuing to finance this 
part of India s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated 
At one time the Banks earned on their opera 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
tie home offices ot the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India byolfenng rates of in- 
terest much higher than the Enghsh Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it 13 possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour 
able terms as Odn be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits m India, but the 
Allowing statement published by the Director 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapldlv 
such deposits have grown in the aggre"ate 
within recent years 

Tqtm, DrrosiTS or all Fxopanok banks 
si cuRFD IN India 
In LaJ h$ of Rupees 

1050 
1704 

• 2479 

2816 
2953 
3103 

‘ - 3014 

3354 
3803 
6337 

G185 
7435 
7480 
7510 
7338 

• 6844 

7063 
7054 
7154 
6886 
7113 
6665 
6811 
6747 


Exchange Banks’ Investments 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and export° to and from India 

Tha financing of the import trade onginaied 
and IB earned through however for the mos'i 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting pnn- 
,-ipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at matuntj and n furnishing their other branch 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono 
poly of the export finance in Ind a and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business They are able however by a 
System of rediscount m London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearine in the 
balance sheets dated Slst December 1932 of the 
underroted Banks will give some Idea of th'S 

LlABiniTY ON BiLIS OF FXCHANGr RE 
DISCOUNTED AND STILL CURRENT 


c 

Chartered Bank of India, Austra- 
lia and China 2,110,000 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 325,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 2,165,000 

Mercantile Bap,k of India, I td 1,081,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd 3,213,000 

P A O Banking Corporation, Ltd 1,301.000 


10,195,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the worlu also, 
but it may safely be interred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 


1000 

1905 

1910 

1911 
1012 
1913 

1014 

1015 

1016 
1017 
lOlS 

1019 

lOiO 

1021 

1922 

102^ 

1924 

1925 

1020 

1027 

1028 

1929 

1930 
-031 




The Exchange Banks 



The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be ‘ clean” 
or bo accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which thev are drawn 
Most of them are draivii on well-known Arms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or flnancial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
arc readily taken up by the discount nouse' 
and Banks in Ixmdon Any bills purchased 
In India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail BO that presuming thev arc rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Lxclmnge 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 18 or 17 days instead of ha\ing 
to vait for three months nlilcli would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however tint all bill« 
arc rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
ns at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
hills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions al«o the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until motanty 


The JJaiiks place themsch cs in funds In India 
for the purjiose of purchasing export bills ic 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal — , 

( 1 ) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 

(21 Sale of drafts and telegraphic tran'- 
fcrs paaablo in London and elsewhere 
(jut of India 

( 3 ) Purchase of Council Bills and Telcgra 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretarv of State 

(4) Imports of bar gold and sihcr bullion 

( 5 ) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Isgypt or Austraha 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature anl need 
not be given in detail 

An iiitcrcsting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English “Big Five' 
This has been brought about by the ncnuisition 
of the business of Cox <5, Co , by Lloyds Bank 


The following isastatcmcntofthcpo-^itionofthcv inous Exchange Bankscirryiiig on business 
In India as at Slst December 1931 — 


In Thousands of £ 


Name 

Capital 

Beserve 

Deposits 

C ish and 
Investments 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

772 

13S 

15,001 

0,170 

Chartered Buik of India, Vuslnha and 
Cliina 

9 

3,000 

3,000 

43.032 

20,079 

Coniptoir L" itioinl D Lscoiiiptc do Piri‘- 

4,705 

5,12K 

107,098 

18,303 

Eastern Buik, ltd 

1,000 

500 

0,007 

5,090 

Ilonckong and Slianghai Lankmg 

Corjiorition 

1,250 

7,125 

58,227 

30,817 

Imperial B ink of Persia 

C50 

710 

2,730 

4,005 

llovds Bank, ltd 

15,S10 


382,102 

241,245 

Morcnntilc Bank of India, 1 td 

1,050 


13,034 

8,090 

Mitsui Bank, ltd 

3,529 

j i-ici 

40,937 

22,09 j 

NUioinlBuikof Indn, ltd • 

2,000 

2,200 

39 11 1 

18,138 

Nation ilCitv BinkofNtw Norl 

37,200 

22.s()0 

8'l,s! , 

255 '.‘-0 

Nitlu rkind'- Trading ''<itlitv 

<> 700 

2,1-'. 

to, (Id , 

21,9')a 

NcthrrlaiuB India (oimnorri d Kink 

C CCG 

3,114 

12 171 

19,02, 

P A 0 Banking torporatioii, I td 

2 50J 

ISO 

7 971 

9 371 

1 okvduina spixU 1> ink, 1 ‘d 

5.b»2 

7,152 

o5,214 ! 

* t 

25,811 
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Jomi Stock Bank^ 

JOINT STOCK BANKS 

rrovious to inOG tticrc vrerc few BnnKs of; llic flnt Imrortant fniliiro to tnkc place wa-s 
this ilC'joriijfion operating in India, and such ns , timt of tlin People b Bant of India and tlie lo=» 
were then in eaistcnce were of comparativclv , of contidcnce cansed bj tlie failure of tint Ban i 
Binall importance and liad tlieir bu“incss con- 1 rcsuUcd in a aerj targe number of otlicr failnrc", 
fined to a \cry rcslrietcd area 'Ibo rapid the principal liring tliat of tlic Indian Specie 

deeclopmcnt of tins class of Bank, wlilch has Bank 

I been so marl cd a feature in Banking wittiin j 

recent jears, rcallv liad its origin in Bomba> ' Since tliosc event" of ten Mars ago 
and set in witli tliu estsbiisiimcnt of tlic Bank ' confldi nee lias been largcle restored But in 

of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1000 i April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 

Aftor tint time tlicre was a perfect stream ' cd paement and is now in a oinntarj liquidation 
of new flotations, and althougti ni iiii of the now ihc effect of the failure of this old establlslied 
Companiis confined thcmselees to legitimate; Bank mlglitha\c been disastrous but for the 
banking bu-,inc=s, on tlie other hand a acr> large prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number eng iged in other businesses in addition , dealt "1th the Eituation in close association 
and cui Inrdlj be properle elassca as Banks I wltli the Goaemment of India Tlic Imperial 
Tticse Banks made eorj great strides during Bank undertook to pay the ilcpesltors of tlic 
the first fo" vears of their cvlatencc, but it Alliance Bank GO per cent of the amounts due 
was generally suspected in well informed circles to them A panic was aserted and a critical 
that the hnsinoas of many of the Banks "as period was passed tlirougli " lib litt'c difficult! 
of a serv speculative and unsafe cliaractcr and 

it was a matter of no great surprise to many , During 1023 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people "hen It btcamo known that some of the I was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difncultles , Central Bank of India 


The following sliows the position of the bcUcr known existing Banks as it app ars In the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 


Jn Lalhs of Jiiipcct 


, tlUU t 

Sinking Corporation I td 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd 
Bank of India, I td 
Bank of Mv sore, Ltd 
Central Bank of India, ltd 
^dian Bank, Ltd (Madras) 
Punjab national Bank, I td 
Union Bank of India, Ltd 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks i 

* 2 }'t)wing figures appearing in the TtenorP 
of the Director-Gen-ral of Statistics slifw^Uie 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Dcnosit- 

In India regKd 
In Lakhs of rupees 
CapUal Reterve Depotili 


Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Ca-li and 
Investments 

35 

44 

1,081 

700 

,30 

21 

JjO 

Jll 

ioo 

100 

1,4 I'l 

1,070 

20 

20 

19! 

93 

108 

70 

o 

1,080 

12 

15 

172 


31 

17 

455 

201 

30 

7 

58 

CS 



Capital 

Beiem 

Denomll 

1912 

291 

134 

2725 

1013 

231 

112 

2259 

1014 

251 

141 

1710 

1015 

281 

150 

1737 

lOlG 

287 

173 

2471 

1917 

303 

102 

3117 

1918 

430 

105 

4059 

1019 

B39 

224 

5899 

1020 

, 837 

255 

7114 

1921 

938 

300 

7689 

1922 

802 

261 

6103 

1923 

eso 

2S4 

4442 

1924 

090 

380 

6250 

1925 

673 

380 

5449 

1920 

670 

408 

5908 

1927 

CSS 

419 

6084 

1928 

074 

434 

6285 

1929 

780 

300 

0372 

1930 

7H 

440 

6321 

19ol 

777 

420 

0223 






London Agents oj Banks in India 
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LONDON OFFICES, A QDNTS Oft COBRFSl'ONDLNaS OF BANKS ALD 
FlftllS 'DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDT\ 


Name of Bank 

London Ofllcc — ^Agents or 
Correspondents 

Address 

Imrerlal Bank of India . 

London Offico 

25, Old Broad Street, 
E C 2 

Other Sanls d. Kindred Firms 


Allahabad Bank 

National Provincial Bank 

P AO Banking Corpn 

2 Princess Street, E C 2 
II7-I22, Lcadenh ill Strec*. 
ECS 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

Bartholomew Lane, E C 2 

f 

Barclaj 's Bank 

IDS, Eenchiircli Street, 

Central Bank of India -f 

Jfidland Bank 

L c a 

I, Threidncedlc Street, 


London Oflicc 

EC*’ 

Grindlaj &. Co 

5-1, Parliament Street 



b M 1 

Karnanl Industrial Bank 

Barclaj ’s Bank 

ICS, Ecnchurch Street, E 



C 3 

Piinj ill National Bank 

Midland Bank 

5, Thicadnecdlc St , F C 2 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

1 Barlholomcw I anc, E C 2 

Exchange BanU 


1 

1 

American Express Co , (Inc ' 

London Oflleo 

70, Bishopsgate, E C 2 

Banco Naclonal Ultiamarlno 

1 Anglo Portuguese Colonial and 1 0, Bishopsgate, ECS 


On ericas BinK j 

1 

Bank of Taiwan 

loiidou Odicc 

1 Gre'ham House, -10-41, Old 



Broad Street, E C 2 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 

Ditto , 1 

i 1 

33, Bishopsgate, E C 2 

Comptoir National d’Escomptc 

Ditto 

8-13, King William Street, 

de I’atl' 


EC 4 

r astern Bank 

Ditto 

2-3, Crosby Sg , E C 3 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Ditto 

0, Graccchureh St , E C 3 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

Ditto 

33-30, King William Street 



L C 4 

Llo\ds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street I C 3 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Gracechnrch St , E C 3 

Mitsui Bank, ltd 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St , E C 2 

National Bank of India 

DHto 

20, BLhoitegatc, 1 C 2 

National Cit\ Bank of Near York 

Ditto 

30, Bi-,hopsgatc, E C 2 

Ncdcrlnndaclic Hondel-M a a t'* 
schapplj 

National Proalnclal Bank 

2, Printcss Strei't, E C 2 

Nclcrland-ehe IndDdm HandcN 
‘sank 

I ondon Rcpresi'nfatne 

Stone IJou=e, Bt^han ga'e 

E C 2, 

P A 0 Banking Corporation 

London Office 

117 122,1 ridcnhall Strict 


1 

I- C 3 

Thom'S Cook A Son 

DPto .. ! 

Brrlc’ci S "Cct, PiccadilK 






7, B1 boj«gate, r C 2 
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Clem ing Houses 


BANIiERS* CLEARING HOUSES 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombaj, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the most important The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks No Bank 
IS entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any apphcation for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the 
existing members 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to debver all cheques 
be miy have negotiated on other members 

Toe figures for the Clearing Houses in India 


and to receive in exJiange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank adsiscs the 
settling Bank of the (Ltfereiice between his 
total receipts and deli\eries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balinces 
agrees with the totil of the creditor balances 
Ihe debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the setthng Bank 
during tne course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pav on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts w ith the settling B ink so that the 
final balances are settled bv cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form 

above referred to are given below — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually 

In lakhs of Rupees 


— 

Calcutta 






Total, 

19)1 

Not 

0511 

1338 

Not 

• 


8J27 


avadable 



available 




1902 


7013 

1295 



208 

8376 

1903 


8762 

1464 



310 

10500 

1904 


9492 

1530 


• 

365 

11303 

1905 


10927 

1660 



324 

12811 

1906 


10912 

1583 

• 


400 

12695 

1907 

2244:4 

12045 

1548 

• 


630 

3:i67 

1908 

21281 

32585 

1764 



643 

33263 

1909 

19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

30801 

1910 

22238 

10052 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 

25703 

17005 

20S3 

5399 


752 

1 61612 

1912 

28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

6S016 

1913 

33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

04780 

1914 

28031 

17090 

2127 

4989 


1315 

54158 

1915 

32266 

10402 

1887 

4009 


1362 

50036 

1916 

i 48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 

47193 

33055 

2339 

4900 


2023 

90181 

1 )18 

74397 

53302 

2528 

0927 


2429 

139643 

1919 .. 

00241 ! 

1 

70250 

3004 

8837 

1 

22G0 

183598 

1920 

153588 

126353 

7500 

10779 

1 

3120 

301140 

1921 

91672 

89788 

3847 

11875 


3579 

2007 ul 

1922 

94426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

9i>81 

3231 

210523 

1923 

89148 

75015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4001 

195983 

1924 

92249 

65250 

6540 

1 lo'iS 

13134 

4515 

192249 

^1925 

101833 

51944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4a9 

191083 

1920 

95944 

♦2060 

5088 

12511 

16033 

3106 

175108 

1927 

102392 

39820 

5029 

12609 

15997 

3057 

179510 

1928 

108819 

51308 

6540 

12035 

15440 

2945 

200093 

1929 

99765 

79968 

5877 

12100 

15429 

2718 

215917 

1930 

89313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 

75627 

03982 

4401 

8150 

8852 

2319 

103)97 

1932 

74650 

04637 

4722 

759"> 

7456 

2519 

101579 

lU'Jo 

S23GS 

04552 

5150 

oS07 

7220 

2303 

107009 
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Table of Wages, Income, &c 
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The history of Indiiu K-allways very closely 
reheots the financial vicissitudes "of the country 
Not lot some time after the establishment of 
Railwajs in England was their construction 
In India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned an 1845 These 
were from Calcutta to Ranlganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway , Bombay to Ealyan 
(3i miles). Great Indian Pennsula Railway , 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway Indian Rail ay building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
Unking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports 
This reasoning commended itself to the Bi 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced wnen, during the 
Mutiny, the barrers imposed on free commu- 
nnation were severely felt As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, jEnghsh Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies were (I)| 
the East Indian , (2) the Great Indian Penin I 
Bula , (3) the Madras , (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India , (5) tbe Eastern Bengal , 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway , (81 the Great South 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to day ’ 

Early Disappointments 
The main principle in the formation of the«e 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward This 
guarantee was five per cent coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required , in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest bad been met the 
interest charges were calculated at 22<f to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
ing The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greiijtly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of tbe population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of constru’tion 1 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of] 
local conditions, the result wa« thai by 1869 
tbe deficit on Ihe Railway budget was Rs 166} 
«akhs Seeking for some more economical 


method of construction, the Government 
secured sanction to the building of Imes by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for tbe purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness Funds soon lapsed and tbe 
money availaole had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the^ 
system of guarantee, and tbe Indian Midland 
(1882-85), Since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bengal-Nagpur (1883 87) , 
the Southern Mah’-atta (1882) and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies Their total length was over 4,000 mile” 

Famine and Frontiers 
In 1879, embarrassed by famine and bv the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise Four companies were 
promoted — the Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A step of even greater nr 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge , during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costlv lines built 
on the frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the mam 
trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly , it IS said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees , the ’ong tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay 

Rebate Terms Established 
This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
pau'es were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent of tbe gross earnings Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although onlv m the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1890 to provide for an 
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absolute EU irimtci of 3 per cent vrlth a Bliarc 
Of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex 
tent of the main line’s net enrnlnps in supple 
mcnt of their own net cnminRs, the total belnp 
limltecl to per cent on the capital outln\ 
tJndcr these terms, n considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, thouph 
In none were the conditions arbltrarllj exacted 
As these terras did not at first attain their 
purpose, thea were further revised, and In lieu 
was substituted an increase In the rate of guar 
'anteo from 3 to 3i per cent and of rebate from 
3i to 6 per cent with equal division of surplur 
profits over 5 per cent In both cases At last, 
the requirements of the market wen, met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions chanped 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approv ing of this sj stem, considered 
that the aim of the Gov eminent should be to 
reduce bj anialu'amatioii the number of existing 
companies and that it “hould onlj he In cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise In this 
direction should bo encouraged 


Tlic existing Branch Lino Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements Tlicj have cither 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of Interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (nsuallj 
about 7 per cent ) or in sev oral cases asked for 
money to bo advanced to them by the llallwav 
Board So far, therefore, from rcdiiclnp the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, thc> were Incrcas 
mg the amount For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this sjslem 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the const'uction of exten 
Bions or branches to existing mam hue sj stems 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing hr inch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Lopl Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
partiralar areas This proposal was put forw ard 
method of reconclltnp 
«ie interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railwajs which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
sucti benefits to liocal Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments m Madras, Punjab Burma and 
Bombay 

Railway Profits begin 
Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov 


cruiiicnt to renew tliLiii on more favourab'e 
Icrini Tlic development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab nnd Sind trnnrformcd the ^ortll-^^cst 
cm State Railwaj Owing to the burden of 
mnlntalnlng the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Ballway In India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested nraln't 
the unwisdom o! con“lructlnp railways from 
borrowed capital But wltli the completion 
of the Chennb nnd Jheluin Canals, the iNorth 
iVestem became one of the great grain line' 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year nnd mal Inp a large profit 
(or the State In 1000 the rnllwnvs (or the 
first time showed n small gain to the State 
In Biicccrdlng years the net receipt" grew 
ripldly In the four years ended 100" 08 
thev nv craped close upon £2 millions a year 
In the following year there wn" n relapse Bad 
harvests In India, accompanied In the mone 
tnry panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when worKing circnscs were rising, owing 
to the general Increase In prices Instead of a 
profit tlicre was a deficit of £1,240,000 In the 
railway accounts (or lOOS 00 But in the 
following year there wa? a reversion to a pro 
fit, and the net Ballway gain has steadily in- 
creased For the venr ended March 1010 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000 Although m a 
countrv like India, where the finances arc 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, tlie rallw ly revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
Uefleit but the pet railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 In 1020-21 nnd there was an actual 
loss of £0,182,000 In 1021-22 As a result of 
the steps taken bv the Hallway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
In 1021, this loss was changed Into a gain of 
£813,000 in 192:-23 

The results In succeeding years will be seen 
from tbc following statements — 


( 

Contribu 
tlon to 
General 
Bcvcniics 

Bailwav 

Beserve 

I uiid 

Total 

Gala 

1023-24 

1924- 23 

1925- 26 
1020-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
1012-33 

V, 

1,041,387 
4,133,611 
4,180,013 
4,707,239 
3,033,83 f 
4,388,950 
4,301,773 
4,020,150 
* 

V, 

1,035,085 

2,834,930 

1,108,131 

3,400,000 

1,937,895 

1,501,050 

8,192,023 

4,437,712 
9,577,372 
0,990,380 
5,594,478 
8,107,239 
6,871,720 
3 027,300 
3,890,850 
0,900,000 


• The contribution to General Bevenues due 
forthevoa 1032 33 amounts to Us 523 lakhs 
or 13 laid less tlm m 1031 32 The payment 
of the contribution has been held in abevance 
Until tbc return of prosperous y cars 

llupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year 

In 1032 33 the gross receipts amounted to 
84t crorcs or 2 crores less than m the prev lous 
year Working expenses, including the usiiil 
appropriation for depreciation amounted to 
614 ciorcs— about li crore less than in the 
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preMOiis \c'ir The net receipt of 2" croris, or rccenflj Tiid "i detniled stir\ev is hcinc: cirncd 
1 crorc less thm in \^crc insulliiiuit out There does not exist nnj Ihroupli ml 

to meet tlie intcre-it clnrpcs llie dofiett 01 connection between India nnd Burma, altlvmich 
10 crores n as, as in tlic prea ions x ear, borrow cd sex oral routes hax e been snr\ cx ed tlie moun- 
from accumulated balances of the Depreciation tainous character of the region to be traxer-ed, 
Pund and the casx means of communication witli 


Contracts Ilcvised 

One factor wliich helped to improve the 
linancial position was the rcxislon of the original 
contracts under wlucli the guaranteed lines were 
constructed The fixe jier cent dixidend 
guaranteed at 22(f per rupee, and the hnlf- 
jcarlx seDlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when tliclr stock 
was at a high premium The first contract 
t-o fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
eonnecting Calcutta with Delhi and tlie North 
ern proxinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exerelscd their right of pur 
chasing the line, paring tlic pnreiiasc-monev 
In the form ot terminable annuities, derixcd 
from revenue carrying with them a sinking 
fund (or the redemption of capital The 'ail 
wax thus became a State lin®, but it u.as re- 
Icascd to the Company whicli actually works 
it Under these new condition® the East 
Indian Company brouglit to the State in the 
ten years ended 1900 after meeting ail clinrgcs 
including the payments on account of the 
tcrrmnable aunuitv by means of wldch the 
purchase ot the line was made, and Interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil 
lions At the end ot sexenty (our years (tom 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
fneome of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a c-pltal of slstv to seventy 
millions oterllng No otiicr railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to sendng a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries nnd 
cniojB cheap coal But witli allowance for 
the=e factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, liave 
oioportionateiy swelled the revenue anl as- 
sets ot the State It is diflicult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt ot the Indian railways in order to counter 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil 
lions But even it that llgure he taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property 

Improving Open Lines 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy Up to 
3900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines But with the completlDn of 
the Nagda-Mnttra line, pfoviding an alter 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind la 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cntch 
to anv through line m his terntories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background 
The possibilities bow ex er of this construction 

cmg imdertiken have improved considerably 


Burma by sea, rob tins scheme of any living 
'importance EuTther survex work w is undcr- 
I taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surxeicd being the coistroiitc, tlioTIinipiir 
route, and the Hukong x allex route Tlie 
metro gauge sx stem® of Northern and Southern * 
India xxill also probably one day bo con- 
nected and ICaraclii given direct bro id gauge 
, connection with Delin' a project tint Ins been 
investigated more tlnn once but cannot at 
present be flnanciallx justifled These works are, 

' liowexcr, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their trafPe require- 
I inonts ana providing them with feeder? The 
' sudden increase In the trade of India found the 
I main lines totally unprepared Costly works 
J were neccssarx to double lines, Improve the 
1 equipment, provide new nnd better yards 
' nnd terminal facilities nnd to increase the 
j rolling stock Consequently the demands on 
I the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
! provision of new lmc« Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a Bmnll Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchenpo, to consider ways and means Thi® 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
strnction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market They Dxed 
tho annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year Even this reduced sum could not always 
bp provided 

During 1932-33 flic principal open line im 
provcnients consisted m — 

Doubling of tho Ruparani Bridge on the 
B N Railwnv 

Erection of new spans on the Kofri Bridge 
over the Indus, N 3V Railwav 

Replacement ot girders on flic Jumna Bridge, 
Dellii 

Bchuilding of the Jlnhanadi Bridge on the 
Ratni Brancl), B N Railway 

Budding the now double tratl Bridge over flic 
Nerbaddi near Broach, B B A C I Railwav 

Sboranur Coebm Railway converaion, S I 
Railway 

Government Control and Re organisation 
of Railway Board 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over tho expendituie 
daring construction, and ov'Cr management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic tor these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
meut and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
in 1901 02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the wbo’e 
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question of the organlraflnn and worl.inr of the 
Indian Enilnnj" and lie reeonitncnded tint 
the existing e\iitrin Flioiild lx replaced 
by a llailwaj Boird, coii'-ieting of a Clmirmnn 
and U\o member^ \\itli a Sfcrot iry Tlic 
Board ^as fcnnnlh constituted in Mardi 100') 
The Board a\as mid( subordinate to the 
Governraentofindu In aliicit it \^as represented 
by the Departm* it of Commerre and In 
austry It prepared the railnn\ p re gramme of 
<' expenditure ano coiisldi rtd the greater questions 
of pohea and economy atlectlng all tlx lines 
Its administratis e duties included the roust rue 
tion of nesy lines b> State agenev, the carrying 
out of new works on open linci, thelinproac- 
ment of railwav management with regard 
both to economy and publie conscnlence, tlx 
artanceraents for through traOic the scttlcmcnl 
of disputes between line', the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the wort Ing and expen- 
diture of the Company s lines Ccrtiln minor 
ehanacs have taken plate from tune to time since 
the constitution of ttic Raiiway Board In 190S, 
to meet the complaint tiiat the Board wn- 
suhiceted to ciccsbive coiitroi hy ttie Dc 
partment of Commerce and Industry , the powers 
of tlic Cliairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of Independent access to the 
Vlcerov , he usually sat in tlie Imperial legls 
lati’-e Council as the rcprcscntotlvc of the Ball 
wav interest In 1912 In consequence of com 
plaints of the exeesslvo Interference of flic 
Board with the Companies an informal mission 
was undertaken by Ic'd Inoheape to reconcile 
differences Various changes were Introduced 
during the years 1912-1020 such ns the modi 
floation of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Hallway Board should all he men of 
largo experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and coinmcrcln) 
considerations In connection with tho control 
of Indian Hallway policy This decision was, 
however, revised In 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Plnanclal Advisor to tho Hallway 
Board created Instead Tho question of the 
most suitable organization was further fullv 
examined by the Acworth Committee In 1021 
and a revised organization which la described 
later was Introduce from Ist April 1024 

difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
^ realized from a study 

of the Notes on tho Helation of tho Govern- 
ment to Hallways m India ’’ printed as an 
^ Annual Heport by 

the Hallway Board on Indian Hallways These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the H-illway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of tho functions of— 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 

state ■worked systems ajrfrregating ly,49y miles 
in on the 31st March 1929, i 

(б) tho representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com 
panics, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India 

Moreover in all qneations relifinu to railways or 
extia municipal tramvvavs in which Provincial 


Governments are concerned, tho rxiilway Be 
pirtinentls called upon to watch thclnt'-rostsof 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to ndvhc the Bocal Governments Its duties 
do not end there The future development of 
riilways dejiends largely on thn Government of 
India and tlic Hnllwnv Department Is thoreforo 
called upon to plan out schemes of dovclop- 
incnt, to Invcdigatc and survey new lines and 
to arrange for nriaiiriiig their construction 'Ihc 
evolution of a satisfactory niilhorlty for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difflcultand the question was 
one of those referred to the Hallway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by SlrVIlllnm Acworth 
who rreommended the early appointment of a 
Clilef Commissioner of Hallways whose first 
dutv should he to prepare a dcfiii tc sehemo 
fortho rcorganizatlnn of the Hallwav Depart- 
ment and Mr C D M lllndlcy, formerly Agent 
of the Past Indian Hallway and Chairman 
of the Calentta Port Trust, was appointed 
Clilof Commissioner on November Ist, 1922 

Jhc principal constitutional change Involved 
in this appointment Is that the Chief Commission 
erwlio takes the place of the President of the 
Hallwav Hoard is solely responsible— under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and Is not, ns was the President, subject to ho 
out voted and ovcr-niled by Ills collcacucs on 
the Board 1 ho detailed re organization of the 
lialivvnv lioird In accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of tho most important of bin 
recomincndatlons namely tho appointment of n 
rinnnclal Commissioner was considered of parti 
ciilar urgency and tho Secretary of State s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to tho appointment 
with effect from Ist April 1921 While In the 
person of tho Chief Lncinccrtho Hallwav Boaid 
has always lind nvnilahb the technical advice of 
asqpior Civil engineer In Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions It has had to depend on outsido 
assistance Tho disadvantages of this arrange 
ment have become incrcaslnglv evident and 
It was therefore decided with effect from 
Kovemhcrlst, 1022, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Clilcf Jloehanical Lnglncer with the 
Hallway Board 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of tho 
Chief Commissioner and the Sfembers from 
all but Important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they liad been able 
to do in tho past 

This object was c^ffccted by the following new 
ports vvliich In some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other eases replaced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Meelianical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Elnance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
CO ordinate the publicity work carried out on 
railways and to undertake on its own the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
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orginKfil 1)\ Olio coiitnl Imilv let! to tlio i 
linnguritlon of the Ccntnl Piililinti l>ari lU j 
imJcr n Chief PuhllclU Olhcir In l‘>^7 1 he j 

siiccc s Mliicli 1113 nttendetl the work of thl3 j 
JJnroin led to its he hit* inide jv nnimnt from , 
Jftninn 1st, IhdO The iiork undertiken Is j 
descrllx d liter 

The growing iniporkinoi of I>,ihour qtie-tlons 
ncccs'ititcd tin. orgiulsitlon of a in w hrinch 
in the Ilailwii IJoirdsoilie iiid fo the ippihit- 
ment In 1020 of 1 third nieinher who i nnhi 
duties arc connected with the s,itl fictori 
Eolution of Iihour prohtems and the Iniproie 
nienfs of the conditions of s<r\lc>' of fl" 'titt 
gcncnil) ind of the lower pild cniploxtos in 
parlicuhr 

Under the It lilwni Ikiird « police of progres 
Ei\c Ktandinii'ition, i St uni ifdl'^ition 

Oflicewis tslahlidi' d under a ( liii f lontrolhr 
of Standirdivition lopro\ ide llie nn ms wlieri h\ 
such st ind irdis-if ion would In pnvri si\il\ 
cllected In iccordnnd with rlnii_ln, conditions 
ind as the rl-uit of jirn’iixil rxpininre Jlie 
lechtiicil Ofiieer under th' It lilw i\ 1! >ir<l wiS| 
tnn'femd t o this oflU‘ isaljeptife (oniroll'r , 

The present suiv-rior «titf under llie ILilI , 
wa\ IJoard, thcrefori coii'isted of > Dircctore, 1 
’’i lleputN lJlnttor~, i buret ir\ ind an 

Assist int Steretirv In idditlon fo the 

Controller of It iliwi\ ‘iccounts md his oflice r« 
to the Centnl Puhilclti Otliurand tin Ofliurs 
in tin Contml I’uliliclti Ilure lu uni to the Chief 
Controller and the otflier' in the Oeiitnl St md 
ardisation Olhcc j 

The question of trin=ferrlng the fupcrilslon i 
of railwaj accounts of State llallwiss from 
the linance Department to the llillwae IJoird 
was under consldcntlon for some time and 
In accordance with a resolution adojitcd, 
b> the LcgLshtIsc Afiscmhlv In Septemher 1025, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supers lalon of railway accounts on the 1 ast 
Indian Hallway At the same time a sepy 
rato Audit Staif was appointed reporting 
dlrcctlj to the Andllor General As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater clhclenci , a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State 
managed railwa>s during 1920 '1 he supers Islon 

of Accounts 0 Ulcers w, is placed under a Controller 
of lUdlway Accounts reporting to the 1 inanclal 
Commissioner of llallwa>s and that of Audit 
Ofllccrs under a Director of liallwaj Audit 
reporting to the Auditor General 'Ihcso two 
duties were proviousU combined under tbc 
Accountant-Gcno’nl lUdlwajs, reporting to the 
Auditor General Tlie Chief Accounts OiTlccrs 
on railwrajs are now under the Agent but ha\c 
certain powers of direct reference to the rinancfal 
Commissioner of Hallways 

Manngement 

The Hallwavs managed by Companies haao 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent Some of 
the Company managed railways arc ■ still on a 
departmental basis with a Tralllc Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotlac and Carnage and 
Wagon Superintendent Controller of Stores and 
Cliief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Trafllc Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running witli Transportation 


btat managed Ihii ' liavc giiierallv adopted tlic 
dlviMon il organisation 

Clenrinf* Accounls Office 
V fltarlng Areminis OllUe, wllli a 
'ititutorv Audit Olliee itfaclud tiiercto, was 
opuud in Diciinlier 1020 to lake over work 
rdatliig to tlic eliccl and a]iportlomnsiit of 
’raillr lnt< rclianged iutvv en btaU managed 
Itallwavs The worl of tin dlffi r< nt rillwavs 
was gridiiallv traii'ffrred to tills oiliei , the 
North Western ILdlwav Ixing t il cn over tlrst 
on till 1st Jamiirv 1027, tlic 1 ast Indian It lil 
w IV following on tlic l«t April, tlie 1 istorn 
Ikngd It lilw IV on tlic 1st laiiuarv 102S, and 
the Gnat Indiin IVnlnsula Killwnv later 
\t 111'' request of tin Bomhiv, Hiroda and 
teiitril Iiuili Itailw ly in {vliiusilvo cxpirl 
meiit was condileti d to tlnik tin nccuncy 
of tilt nsults ohiained liv llu n vlsid proiediin 
and iH till esperliiuilt vv vs coiiiptitelv siucess- 
fiii, the Boird of Dlmtors of tin Boinhiv, 
Birodv ,C lentral India H lilw vv hvve also 
aun I d to the trvTv^fi r of tin viiivk vnd apjinriioiv* 
me ivf of till ir foreign trvlllc to Hit LIi irliig 
Accoiint-s OllU'e 

Durliv 1027 2.3 dLinoiistnUons explaining 
tlie Cli vrlng \cfoiiiits OilUe pmrediiro wire 
glvrii to tlie reprcMiit itlvi < of the I’ress as 
well ns to the n pnsciitallvis of the virions 
railwavs wlio v idled the ollltc to study the 
new jvroadiirc An important demonstration 
was given to tlie reprtsj nt lUves of tlie Soutiiern 
Itailw avs at Nladr vs wlvo were so linpresswi 
witii the Fupcrlorltv of the new prorcvl lire that 
thev unanlmouslv rcrommi.ndcd to tluir Homo 
Boards Uit transfer of Hie worl of cheek and 
npimrtlomneiit of earnings from Intirchnngdl 
trilPip to the Clearing Aicount Olllco and it 
!wns hoped to open ii hrineh Cle vrlng Accounts 
Olllce at Nfidrvs at an carlv date to dial with 
such tralllc but owing to ccrLaln Ivter develop 
incnts In connection with experiments now In 
opcnilon of through rate registers and of 
dcceivlralls vtlon of lYvlllo VC(,oiints Work, no 
ddlnltc iKclsloii 1 ns yet been arrived nt 

The nnilvvny Conference 

In order to facilitate the ndiiiotmont of 
domestic questions, the Hallway Conference 
Was Instituted In 1870 This Conferenee was 
consolidated Into a permanent body In 1901 
under the title of the Indian Hallway Confer 
ciicc Association U la under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, It elects a Breoldent from 
amongst the members, and lias done much 
useful work 

The Indian Gnuffes 

The standard gauge for India Is flvo feet 
six Inches W'hen construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order tn resist the Influence of cyclones But 
In 1870, when the State system was adopted 
It was decided to And a more economical gauge, 
lor the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile 
After muoh deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 teet 3} Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air The original intention 
was to ma^o the metre-gauge lines provisional, 
thev were to be converted Into broad-gangc 
as soon ns Hit trafllo jiistiflod It , consequently 
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they were built very liglit But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it w is 
found cheaper (o Improve the earning iiouer 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge So, except In the Indus 
Valles, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improicd and tliey became a permanent 
feature in the railway system Now there is 
a great metre-gauge sjstem north of tlie Ganges 
connected with the llajputana linca and Katlila- 
war and anotlier sjstcra in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of tlie Nizam's Hyderabad Godaveri Railiviit, 
cannot be long delayed All the Burma lines 
are on the metre guage Certain feeder and lull 
railnavs have been constructed on tlie 2'-0" 
and 2' 0' gauges and since the opening 
of the Bars! Light Railway which showed tlie 
possible capacity of tlie 2' 0" gauge, there has 
lieen a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre gauge 
State versus Company Management — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
'state and Company management of the railw lys 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage In India have 
been the subject of discussion In official circles 
and the public press for many years In India 
the question Is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not In recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards arc 
in London The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of tlie 
Aouorth Bailway Committee That Commit 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unanl 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem 
bers being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management They 
were however, unanimous In recommending that 
the presentsystera of management by Boards of 
Directors inLondonshouldnotbe extended be 
vend the terms of theexlsting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance During the year 1922 23, the 
I question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on Slst December 1924 and oi that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assemblv in February 1923, the 
non-offlclalindlan Members wore almost unani 
mouslyln favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution rccom 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts ihe Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced bv 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
managment of the East Indian Railway and 
‘be Great Indian Peninsula Railway to contlnne 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take those rail 
way s over ev entually on a basis of real Company 


management Tlierc have been certain definite 
advantages during a tr insltlon period in liaving 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to CO ordinate the work on railw lys and that 
the results liave been satisfactory arc borne 
out by the fact that Indian railw ay shave contri 
buted 4} million fiounds to General Re 
venues during 1927 28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928 29 in addition to paying in 
H million and Ig million pounds respectively 
during these two years to tlie Railway Reserve 
Fund The ' ‘ however, 

need careful i in other 

countries has rise in a 

Government fully responsible to the Legis 
latiire or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the nccfssary 
restrictions which must npjily is lietwei ii ordinary 
dcpirtments of tlie State Tlie solution found 
in otlu r countries sueli as Germany , Canad i, 
Belgium, Austria and elswliere, wliere State 
I owncrsliip hastlirown on the State tlie obliga 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create liy a statute in nutliority cliarged with 
the management of tlie State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in sueh managementand statutory 
division of railway profits between tlie State 
and the Railway Authority This authority 
may talio the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On 1st January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudii and Roiiilkiiand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsulir Railway 
followed suit The Nairn Jubbulpore Section 
ot the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Riilwayonlet 
October 1925 

On January 1st 1929 the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State Tlie purcliase of this railway has 
crtailcd the payment to the Burma Railw ay s 
Company of the sum of tlireo millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was clfected on 
the 1st January 1930 It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs 47 laklis a year 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam s Guaranteed 
State Railvviys system which was tiic property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness tlie 
Nizam's Government and is now known as His 
E''altcd Higliness the Nizam's State Railway 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances — The question of the separ 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
It was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present 
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Tlic question vns csimlncd nfrc«1i in connic nnil workiiiR An> rcOiiftlonsIn thodcimnd for 
lion rvilli tlie Tcconiincnclntlon of the Retrench- Rnnti for riiln'i\s rtaiiltlnp from tlie ^otc'! of 
ment Committee in 1P21, lint the niil\'v^B In the I>eslslntlic A'corabl\ Mill not cn-'iirc to 
Indii 'dioiild he «o wotkc'l tb to lield m n\crace j.enerfti rcvcnnc!, i f , vlll not hn\c the clloct of 


return of at Iin^t 5J j-er cent on the capital 
at charcc and it avaa decided tint a suit aide time 
had armed vlicn lliis 'cparaflon could be carrli'd 
out A resolution oas aeeordinch Introduccil 
in the A'scmbla on the 3rd Marcli recom 
mendinc to the Coaernor General in Council — 

“ tliat in order to rellcae the rencral budt.ct 
from the a-iolcnt fluctuations caused h> the 
incorporation therein of the rallrna estimatts 
and to enable the railnar to carra out a contI 
nuous rallavaa poliea based on the ncce'slta of 
raaklni: a dcllnite return oacr a period of aiar^ 
to the State on the Capital cxi>^ndc<l on rail 
traps — 

(1) Tlie rallavar finances shall be separafed 
from the qcncral flnanei » of the count ra and tie 
general rcaenues shall rcctiac n definite annual 
contribution from railaaaas aahicli shall bo the 
first chaCrC on rallaanv carnlnr“ 

(2) Tlie contribution 'hnil be a sum equal 
to fiacsl\thF of 1 i^-r cent on the capital at 
charge of the railaaaas (excluding capital con 
tributed ha Companlef and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Iv-allaaaas) 
at the end of the jicnultlniate financial star 
j>Utx one fifth of nnj surplus profits remaining 
after paa ment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if anv jear rallaaaa reaennts 
are insufficient to proaldc the iHrcentage of 
flac-slxths of 1 per c» nt on the capital at ch irgc' 
surplus proflu In the next or sub equ'iitaears, 
aalllnot be deemed to liavc accrued for purposes 
of diaislon until such dcficlcncv has been made 
pood Irom the contribution so fixc<l aalll be 
deducted the lo«s in avorkinp, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on slratcplc lines 

(3) An> surplus profits that exist after paa- 
ment of thc'-e charpes shall be aaallablo for the 
Railavay idmlnhl ration to be utilised in — 

(a) forming rcscracs for, , 

(i) equalising dlaidends, that Is to saa, of 
securing the paament of the percentage 
contribution to the general rcacniica In 
lean years, 

(it) dcprcilation, 

(m) aa riling doaan and aarltlng off capital, 
(ti) the improaement of sera Ices rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates 

(4) The rallaaaj administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions ns may bo 
described by the Goaernment of India, to bor- 
roai temporarily from capital or from the rc 
seracs for the purpose of meeting cxpcnditiirc 
for aahlch there is no proalslon or insufficient 
proauslon In the roacmie budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borroaalnps out 
of the roaenuo budgets of ‘^ibsoqucnt years 

(5) In accordance aalth present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
rallwavs v, ill be Included in tlio Budget Statement 
The proposed expenditure aaill as at present, 
bo placed before the Legislative Assem 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the disciissloii of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Hailav ays xv Hi 
make a general stitemont on railaaay accounts 


increasing tlie fixed contribution for tlic a car 

(C) Tlic llallivaa llcparlmcnt aalll place the 
c t Imatc of r.ihaa aa expenditure before tlie Cen 
Iral Adalsora Council on some date prior to 
tlic d itc for the dlociisslon of tlic demand for 
grants for rallaa aa s " 

Till'- rc-ohilion aaas examined ba tlic standing 
1 mance Committee in Peptember ind aa m 
intro'liii I'd aaliii c rtain miKlifii atlonv Tlic final 
resolution agrtod to ba flic A'sernl'Ia on 
‘^rpti nibcr 2nth 1P24, and nccoptcd ba Goa 
crnnient differed from llio original resolution 
In that tbe a early contribution had bci’ii 
placed nt 1 per cent instead of fi/filh 
per cent on tl e capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this jiayment to 
General Reaeniies should exceed 3 crores, only 
ird of the cxcasa oacr 3 crorcs aaerc to he trans- 
ferred to the Italliany Rei;tr\c and the rcnmliilng 
ird aaas to accrue to General Reacmies At 
the same time a fetandlng 1 Itiancc Committee 
for R-illaraaa aaas to he constitiited to txauiinc 
the estimate of rallaa nas expenditure and the 
demand for gnnts, the prograimnc reaenue 
expenditure htlng shoavn under a di predation 
fund 33ils coiiinilttce aaas to consist of one 
nonilnatul officlil member of the I/?»Ish(lae 
\sscnibla a« Chairman and 11 nienihcrs clectexl 
ha the leglsldlao A'seinhla from that hmla 
Ihls aaouhl be in addition to tlic Central Adal- 
sory Council aalilcli aalll Incliidc tlie Members of 
tlic St Hiding llimnec Committee and certain 
otlicr official and non-ofiicLil mcmlicrs from the 
Legist itlao Assembly and Council of State 
llicsc arrangements avcrc to bo subject to 
periodic rcaLslon but to be proaldonally tried for 
at least 3 years Tliea aaoiild, boaacacr, onla 
hold good as long ns tlie L I Rallaaaa and the 
G 1 P Railaaay and existing State Managed 
Railaaaas remain under Stale nianagcmcnl and 
If any contract for tlio transfer of any of tlic 
aboao to Company management aaas concluded 
ag ilnst the ada Ice of tlio Asscinbla , the Vsscnibly 
, aaouhl be nt liberty to terminate tlic arrange 
nicnts in tliis resolution 

The Asscinhly in an addendum recommended 
tlmtthornilaaaa sera lees and tlic Ibiilaa ay Board 
slioiild 1)0 rapidly indiantsed and tlmt tiio stores 
for the State Managed Rallaanva sliould ho pur 
chased througli tlio organisation of tlio Indian 
Stores Department 

Tlic period lias noaa armed for tins separaliou 
to lie rrcniihldercd and ri a Iscd hut dueto the 
ccoiiomii dopresfcion tlic nintUr h IS hem licld 
in abeyance 

Rc orgnnisntion problems — The groaaing 
coinploxiiy of rallavay adnilnlstmtlon In India 
and the evolution of noaa methods of controlling 
traffic havo given a stimulus to the eflorts ot 
various railaaay B to rcalse their organisations 
The goncml dlroctlon in aaliich this re organisa- 
tion 1 h being considered is that of consolidation 
Into one department of tlio operating or trans- 
portation work of the rallavay, including the 
provision of poaaor Tliis system wlilch is 
commonly knoaan os tlie divisional system, was 
first adopted on tlio Great Indian Pcninsnla 
Railaaay during 1922-23 
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The Pope Committee. 

During IOJ‘2 H u Coinnnttn ntnlir tin 
Ch lirnmi'sliiii of Air Toju, (•(ncr.il l\ritili\i 
\'-sist int to tin I’rc’^lilint of tin 1. 'M Jtnll 
Miij nas fornnil to inM-tiunlc and Inaugurate 
a (let lilid an.ih ■-1'' of t \ CTN iiniiorl int •ntl'lti' Of 
riilu.iN oiiention In nldition to tin xpulln 
reeoniinciulatirm that 'job in ih •.is ’’ ‘•hould In 
initiated on liiniiwus, tin folloMing ritoiii 
inendition‘- \uri inuli - 

(i) I lit In tt i r Use of I.oconiol n e^ 

(11) 'Jin intttr u=L of liallnat land 
(m) \dditioiul rosfirdi and (\intlmcnfs 
(ii) IinproNid orW op jir u liei 
(!) Mon (ireful listing of surplus trick, 

( ouipiin nt ind ai ( oinirnidaf Ion 
(i i) I’o'sli)llit^ of re dining hot axleei 

Kntes Aelvlsorj Committee 
The Kates Vd\iiQr\ Corninlttco nas consti- 
tuted in 11)20 10 iintstigato and make rtcom- 
incndations to Go^ eminent on the folloning 
suhjetts — 

(1) Complaints of undue preference 

(2) CompI lints that rites arc unrcnsonahlc 

in tlicmschcb , 

(3) Coinpl lints or disputes In respect of 

terminals 

(4) llie re isonahlcncss or othcniisc of an\ 

conditions as to tlie packing of articles 
spcciallj liihlc to daniigc in transit or 
iiilile to cause damage to otlier mcr- 
cliandlso , 

Ci) Compl lints in respect of conditions ns to 
packing att ichcd tear itc , 

(0) Cimpliinls thnt Kiilnnss do not fulfil 
their obligations to prosldc reasonable 
facilities under Section 12 (3) of the 
Indian Rnllu as s Act 

1032 33 li\t cases were referred (or iiucMi 
gation and report 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G I P Railway 
The inauguration oftlic electrified main line 
section of the G I P Kailwaj from K ih in to 
Poona took place on the 0th Nosember 1S)20, 
and constituted the first cntircis main line 
of track to be electrified in India 'Ibis 
scheme insohed the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Eosersing Station lIic prob 
1cm of eliminating the Eeiersiiig Station 
had been seriouslj considered on seceral occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when elcctriflc.ition had been doflnitclj decided 
upon, that final 8ur\e> operations became 
imperative 

Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of mctliods un- 
usual in ordinary survc\ practice, the works 
involved in the construction of tills double line 
broad-gauge section of railw aj were of consider- 
able magnitude, chieflj in the form of hcaaj 
tunnel construction 

There are three tunnels In all aggregating 
4,59S feet or 87 of a mile The longes* of 
these IS 3,100 feet built throughout on a curie 
of the sharpest radius winch occurs in these 
ghats Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet G inches wide and 24 
leet 6 inches high was decided upon This is 
wnsidered to be the iargest tunnel section in 


j The steam trains to Poona took npproxitnalclv 
G liours for tlie jouriiti and it la anticiriafcd 
jlliat with electric traetlon this timing will bo 
now reduced to npproxlmatclj 3 hotins 
' Mitli till opening of the clectrilldl section 
I between K.ilian and Igitpurl in October 1030, 
jit la billcicd tint the (I I P Itailwai has the 
i greatest lengtli of fleetnlled main line in the 
British Empire and tlie entire «rhcmc will be 
one of the mo-.t important main line clectrlflc 
; at ions in the world 

I Publlcitj 

i llic \ear 1920 30 marked a irr\ considerable 
[adianec In the Piibllelti mtliltles of the Indian 
irallwnis The Central Piibllcltj Bureau of the 
llnllwnj Poard was linugiirattd on 1st \pril 
1027, a Cliief Publ'clts Oflitcr was appointed 
I and proilded with an Assistant and a small 
cleric il staff Tlie ofhcc was located In Victoria 
Terminus, Bombas, It being felt that, to com 
' mcncc with, Bombas 's po-ltion ns the main 
jfort of arris nl In In'lia, closer touch could be 
I kept with traiclkrs and furthermore, Bombaj 
I presented cirtain distinct adsantigcs from the 
, point of slew of printing facllltie-, etc 
1 lor I'ljS Inwcicr the o nice was moied to 
! Dclld as being more central and in closer toucli 
'with tin Kailwaa Board Among some of the 
I principal lines ui>on which It w s decided to 
concentrate attention were — 

Cinema film production and display. 

Poster production and di'plaj 
Pamphlet production and dlsplai , 
Publication of an Iiidtan Slate Ilatlteayi 
Mapazxnc 

Dcmonstritlou Trains, 

Upper and lower class special excursion 
trains , 

Press propaganda in India , 

I Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world , 

Kcclprocal publicitj with the leading rail 
wass of the world 

Sliorth after the inauguration of the Central 
Publlcitj Bureau, tlie need was felt for a repre- 
sentative in England to give Information and 
ndMCc to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries ariblng out of the advertising campaign 
wliicli it was decided to carrj out A 
Pubhcitj Ofliccrwas appointed andtemporarv 
ofTiccs secured in London in whicli an Indian 
State Kiilwavs Bureau w is opened It was 
soon found tliat separate permanent ofTiccs 
wore required and these have now been obtained 
in 57, Ilavmarkct, Tondon, wlicrc sufllcient 
accommodation is available to deal adcquatelj 
with tlie manv visitors wlio come there Witli 
the Opening of ‘ India House’ a Branch Ofllce 
has also been provided there, and this will deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the Anxjrican tourist trafllc, an Ofiice 
has also been opened in Hew York and a Kesi 
dent Manager appointed there This ofllce 
Was at first temporarily in accommodation 
kindly provided bv tlio Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, Hew York, but now has its own com- 
modious office in an excellent site at Delhi 
House, 38, East 57th Street, Hew York 

Owing to the financial stringency it was 
decided in 1931 to cut down the Bureau and 
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Open Mileage — Tl'o total route milcigc 
on March .Jlst, 1933 Vinsnndoupcl- 

Broad gauge 21,131 00 imlcs 

Metre-gauge . 17,012 97 „ 

\arrou gauge 4,170 85 „ 

Under the classification adopted for st i 
tistical purposes, this mileage h dhnded bet 
ncen the three classes of nilnavs as follows — 

Cli=s I . . 34,893 50 miles 

Class 11 3,248 82 „ 

ChSb 111 1,143 00 „ 

Dunng the jear 1932 305 92 niilcs of new 

lines were opened for public tradic Of this 
mileage, 204 11 miles belong to Class I 


Class 1 

Number of seats in 
passenger earn iges 

llailwajs 

Ibt 

2nd 

Inter 

1 

Third 

5'-G' 

3'-3r 

[25,211 

10,993 

i 

45,200 

14,702 

07,55(i 

12,053 

670,433 

370,338 

i 


Financial Results of Working — Tlic total 
gross camlngsof all raliwajs in Indiaduring the 
year 1032 33 amounted to Its 80 65 crores as 
compared Ulth 87 S3 crores in 1031-32 These 
figures, howoatr, include ralluaas ovrned bj In 
dian States and companies for ulilch the Gorern 
ment of India has no direct financial rcsponsi 
blllty The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government arc 
dlrectlv concerned arc as follows — 


(Based on aetu ik of penultimate year 1030 31 ) 


1 1 per cent on t ipit il of Its 7,35 01,90 itclnrgc — commcrti il lines — 

to end of 1930 31 

2 ^^) Receipts (1930 31) — 

Gross tiaffic receipts — commcr*.i il hues 
Subsidized companies — share of siirplus profits 
Iiiteicst on dcpicei itioii and rcserac land balinccs and dividcndb 
on iincstments 111 brancli hues ind miscellaneous receipts 


(Figures in thoiis inds ) 
Rs Rs 

/ ,3a, 9a 

93,02.17 

20,30 

1,47,78 


(n) Clmges(1930 31)- Tot il Receipts 


IVoiking expenses — conmicienl hues ''' 05,26,89 

Indian States and riilwaj comp lines’ share of surplus profits 1,10,30 

Land and subsidy 5 qq 

Interest — 

On caiat il at eb iige — eommcici il lines 29,87,05 

On c ipitil contiibutcd by Indian States and companies 1,37,59 

Jtiseell ineoiis railwaj expenditure 6109 


- 

Coiic-ibution at 1 per cent on cipital at cliirgc — commeicnl lines 7,35,95 


Total Charges 

(m) Deficit 

(i\) Contribution of 1/Gtli of suipliis 

3 Total contribution from ladw ay ie\ enucs 1 pi us 2 (u ) ^ 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(1) Interest on capital 
(ill Miscellaneous railw aj expenditure 
(lu) Loss m working 

4 Met payment due from railwaj to general revenues in 1932 33 


1,05,71,07 


10,41,30 


7,35,95 


1,46,91 

69 

05,77 

2,13,37 

5,22 58 



Fircvtcja^ r>} II oikin^ 


fiOS 


After rrceHnf; nil Interc-'l nnil nnnuHj ciimc- 
Go\rrnfn<’nl tlierrforc rerdved n ret troilt rf 
; (U com on the cnpi’il ntc5iin,c of the 
" \r,\is the net refdfih^ tin* U the cm* roe* Ip • 
ctrit the worllnc rxp'nm, ln\e n crrit 
\r-'vr8 plven the follow Si" arnt — 

!’r* c'nt 


lott-u f, 01 

102T-2i . 'i 

1 or, - 2-1 Ti 

lP2tl-27 ? l‘> 

lOUT-iS 0 

] 0 ;wv_"r) , 

injo-S't 4 

I't it-ni \ti 

lon -'!2 . Alt 


1 p to-<Hte flco'-e'* of th- rt nl* of rotVInr 
of other rOiititrie< are not otTll-iUe, h ’* th- 
folloorinc tnt)le ooniptrr^ t! - tit' - 
(ItpirtFof tuftore rfo-Ip'* H r ‘on i ilh of tho < 
coiintrlc’* Mlifeh !n\i j i' !i <1 rtitl *ie< of 
TortlnR liter limn loio — 

I’-Orlj <t • 
5 ■'rt'i ) mill 
I’h -i 

I nilM 'ttalerof tmerlci 1020 • To 

I nltcd kl*o:t!ojn I'd'* IS IS 


Itref 1 t ’ 
fi r ' 10 loUe 



I Ic* 

Tnj an ino? 28 


‘-Mtritknil 1028 

* » 

‘•outh Alts’ -ilh in'2s 2'> 

n .. 

( inailhtt Itallt ita lo^n 


India in:o 20 

r n 


In th( c.'*e of ne,ij’ j • jn tiil-lh* 

n^nr'-'- for 1 nl J of Ani-'^ln nntl If dli 

nti follp,>< — 

1 ni*<^l ‘O'itf'Of tnerlei lo^'i l; 7- ph> 
Jtulh IP2n il ^ „ 

.nlillt In I nel-tid (h* pro fit *1 m-Hr-! fire 
rinr, 'll p'r tille tliird rli' I l‘i jf 

, 1 ro'i) the i1m\e 1* Vi)) hf tint rillmj 

tnn‘pirtatlfin of fr t.lit in Inilti li m < of tin 
r) i)k • In tic to*. 1 itu' iMll niott *0 for 
' p.i ' it< r I'lll'r 

I \n < tti iiliiillt n of thf life V. 1 nlhhle n-,!!*, * 
of op-ntliv n'lo* of for ! n roiintt! i l-rlnc-i 
out t< tilt< not nnfwoiiritle to Intllin 1 ill- 
1 1 \ o 







^ClT 

Oj, 'all 1 ,* fiatlo 

hnltctl S'-ilesof Am-'rica 





lO'O 

71 j-'rc-'iit 

1 nnoe 





l'>2 , 

84 IS 

1 nclhh Italltravs 





102 s 

7" to 

^outh Afrlean Itallwats 





102',-2n 

77 M> 

Arcenilnc Itallwajt 





1027 

71 O'. 

CinmUati ILalltt a> « 





1-120 

SI .1 






r i-n !-i4 

SI 70 , 






102.»-2(, 

02 f,0 . 






1020 27 

f<2 ni 

IntUa 

• 


* 

J 

, 1027-2S 
' 1028-2-1 

1,1 ^ 1 






1020- 0 

Il , 02 






10 il ej 

71 Os 






10 52 2 , 

71 1,1 


Output of Ra»lwa> owned Collieries — Tin 
output of rtlUat oi\iif-l eollUrUt tlurln" 
1'I2‘) "0 wis -<1'- Inilt out of fi tolnlof 

6,773, iSn tons Lon-uimil on cln-n 1 ItiUunjn 
I or 1 " ji) ii the output ts IS 
S.hSC.tiia tout for t tot il of U.r.^'i.ou ton-t 
I or 1'M1.'!2 tin tUurts iro 
2,481,801 tons fora totilof S,7Vt,3<i8 tons 


Ntimhcr of Slnff — fin tottl iiuinh, r of 
ctui>Io\(,i s on Itnllin I'lllvits it the <,,11 of 
tlio tnr I'Mj I, w n 71tl,271 u i*- (siin 
pircd with 7 tl '•7'* «t till (int of 10 tl ,2 T In 
lucroase lu roult inih nv,t ilurin,. tin » ini" ]>> rioi! 
t'lis 612 mil s 'Ihi lollo\\in„ t ihli shows the 
mimlier of imi'lntus h\ esuntuunUUs on tlst 
Marth Ut tO, 10 51 mil l'U2 — 


1 

1 

|I uropcans 

j Sfiliitorj Indians 

1 

Hindus 

Hulmm 

niatinus 

Attain 

Itull-ma 

Sikhs 

liidhm 

C hrlstl ms 

Otlnr 

Cl IsSl -I * 


SlFt AfarchltnO 

— "T" 

4,0Sl 

079,040 

[ 182,340 

14,017 

i 


30,710 

31st Sfarcli 1931 

4,799 

j 003,801 

172,121 

1 1,300 



30,809 

Olsf Slarch 1932 

4,S52 


j l'i7,87C 

1 1,070 

8,7(17 

11,193 

12,201 

31st Hatch Itm 

4,207 i 

i 

001,082 

nmm 

13,048 

8,001 

1 0,07 1 

11, SOI 


♦ 1 litsi. intlmlo Sikhs mill Indlin ChrlsfhiiH notshown sepirilih 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which la ton- 
Btructcd on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong md runs through Surma Valley »crobsthe 
Rorth Cachar Hills into Assam It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 
ilileage open 11,31 43 

Capital at charge Rs 23,53,50,000 

Net earnings Rs 42,01,000 

Earnings per cent 1 80 

Bengal and North-Western 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885 The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpote and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railnay at Benares and 
Mokameh Gliat 

Mileage open 1269 67 

Bengal-Nagpur 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis 
garn In the Central Provinces in 1887 A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to 1 iragapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given tor an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the Bast Indian Railway at Hariharpur 
Blileage open 2413 55 

Capital at cliarge Rs 76,99,05,300 

Net earnings Rs 1,83,25,000 

Earnings per rent 2 37 

Bombay Baroda 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombav The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 , and then renewed under 
revised conditions In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has smee been 
Incorporated in it On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge conner- 
tioa through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581 
Mileage open 1035 50 

Capital at charge Rs 73,74,51,000 

Net earnings Rs 4,26,67,000 

Earnings per cent 5 78 

Burma Railways 

The Burma Railway is an Isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 


With the Railway system of India In the near 
future In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthar Anderson 
said — During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay A rival route via the Hukong Valley bet* 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war It is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmeot will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall he 
adopted Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a Ime have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the ime selected will he built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect It was 
commenced as a tjiate Railway and transferred 
in 1895 to a Company under a guarantee 
From January 1st, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State 

Mileage open 2,057 

Capital at charge Rs 35,05,52,000 

Net earnings Rs 75,13,000 

Earnings per cent 2 15 

Eastern Bengal 

Tbe Eastern Bengal state Railway was pro 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge The 
first portion of the line runnmg to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862 In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, wbich ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in lb84 into one 
State Railway 

Jlileage open 843 17 

Capital at charge Rs 51,61,71,000 

Net earnings Rs 76,30,000 

Earnings per cent . 1 48 

East Indian 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee 
The first section from Howrah ta Pandua vyaS 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Ranigan) It gives tne only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work undei 
a contract which we"* terminable in 10 19 
The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State tookoverthi 
management From July 1st, 1925 the Oudh <S 
Rohilkhimd railway was amalgamated with it 
Mileage open 4219 83 

Capital at charge Rs 1,47,58,58,000 
Net earnings . Rs 6,04,26,000 

Earnings per cent . , 4 09 
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( htcj Ratluays in Jiuha 


Gicnl Inilinn Pcnlnsiiln 


Oudh nnil nohilKhnntl 

Tlio Grcit Indlfin Peni niih Killwij tlie| Oiidli ntitl Itoliilklnnd nnothcr 

carliopt line undcrtiKcn In Indli It |)ro *>J Hit llnrt con'tnn ted und<'r tin- orisinn! form 
motid b\ n Coinp'itit iind<r n Kuiranlt' of 'of unrintcp It lirjjnn from llio nortli Innf 
per rent and tin llr-'t p^ttlnn from !5ou\^»•v^ 'ot Hm runtilii!? thro'i"li UoldlUnnd ns 

toUliviiawisoin'iifortrnmtln H'.l mcUon , f«r ns Salwrnnpur tin re it Join* the North- 
Ri.tn for the itltinion of tliw Him tm'Wrtorn Stat* Pallrat Jl ms not until 
" ■ - •• ■ isHT tint the hrldpt ottr the (mnees nns com 

phtrd nnd ronnerted nitli tlm list Indbn 
I'nilmj 'Jo ttfi-ct ft ro'inrrtlon hciwc'n th'’ 
metro piiiste sj stems to the North nnd thom 
to tin South of the GnnKis 0 third rail was 
Inid hetmeen llhU’’hTa| nnd CftPupon The 
< Jinpiin'fl contract expired In ISSO «hen 
the IlftlitTis mns purclnscd hj the ‘'tnte nnd 
In* Since been trorl td ns n btnte Itnilwii 


niib - 

Poonn to Itiichur, nlnri It cnnnul'i nlllt the 
Madras P»dlna\, nnd to Tiihhiilpo ( Mlnre It 
.meets the ] ml Iiidlin Piilln.ij 'ilie fiaturc 
ot the line Is the pas aR" of tiu \\ e-tern Gliate, 
these Ecctlons helim l'>2 inlh* on the Jtlioti 
tihat nnd OJ inihs on the I lull (iliat ttlilch 
rise 1.111 nnd 97- feet In 1900. the eoatmet 
Pith the Gosernnuiit (iriniiuted nnd uinUr 
nu nrranRemcnt pith tin Indhn ^Ildhnd Itall- 
sTn> tlmt line Piis iiin ilcaiint' d nnd ha'-tj to 
a Companj to PorK 

lliceontra I pns tirmimtcd on June 10th, 
102"), phen the S^itt tookoa.rtln iininRcm'nt 

ilO'i l>•^ 


Mllcaftc opm 


T he svorkln„ of this rilhrnv s-n» nnnU’arinted 
sslth that of tilt l-ist In Ihn Itnlhenj from l«t 
Jills 192. 

The South Indinn 


Capital lit cliftrR- 
Net tarninRS 
Earnlns® per cent 


Its 

Its 


1,17,17, .0,000 
2,S9,C'..000 
2 17 


Madras and Southern Mahralla UalUsns 


I The South Indian Itftilprns srns one of 
, the oriHliiftl Ruirantcfd rntlmss It was 
(bcRUn bs the Great Southt-n India ItnlliTa) 

' Companv ft* n broad RauRC line , bat rras con- 
scrtedftftcr the fcsintles to the metre gau-c 
Ihh line has bttn extend'd nnd now eeriiJ 
The Madras Ilallraa w.as the third of tlir ' the sijiolc of the Southern India, poutli of the 
original rallnasg constructed ns expcrltnenlal south pcstlhif of the Mndrnn jtnllpnj Petreen 
lines under tlic old form of punrant e It Pa* , lutlcorin and Cejlon n ferrj rersice was for 
projected to run in a north pcalcrh direction ' merij maintftbed, but n new nnd more direct 
In connection Pith the Great Indian Peninsula route to Cejlon rm ItamcsIiParnm pas opened at 
Itaihiaj nnd fp i south pesterP direction to ’ the bcglnnlnp of 1014 As the oriplni. I contract 
Ceheut On the expire of the contract In ended In 1907, n new contrnct wns entered upon 
1907 the line pas annlpamatcd pith the South with lla Companj on the 1st of Jnnuarj 1003 
cm Mahratta Jtallwaj Companj, n sjstcra 1 
on the metre paupc hiillt to meet the famine j 
sondilion* in the Southern Mahratta Counlre 
and released to a larpo Companj called the ' 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Ilalhinj ' 


Company 
Jtiloagc open 
Capital at charge 
Ifetcarninpa 
Parnlngs pet cent 


Its 

Rs 


ins 80 
'■>3,1 1, 11,000 
2,05,10,000 
'i 50 


Mileage op'n 
Capital at charge . 

Net earnings 
Larnlngs per cent . 

Indinn States 


Its 

Its 


5')9 Oo 
44,95,13,000 
2, ,0,8'\000 
5 34 


The 


The North-Western 


The 


North-Western State Railway benan 
its existcnct at the Sind-Punjab IJellil Rall- 
wav, which was promoted by a Companj under 
Uie original form of guarantee and citciidcd to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from ICatacIil 
to Kotr' The mterval bctpccn Kotri nnd 
Multan pas unbridgcd a-d the rallpay traffic 
was exchanged by a ferrj serxico In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
tins by the Indus Valley btote Railpays and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Pesliapar was becun 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab Delhi Railway was 
icquircd by the State and araileamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
W estern State Railw ij 1 1 is the longest railwa j 
in India under one administration 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
1 arnmgs per cent 


5552 GS 
Bs 1,13,33,56,000 
Rs 3,02,06,000 
2,60 


The jirlnclpal Indian State Railw i\s arc 
the Nizam e, constructed bj a companj under 
a piianintec from the Ilvdcrabad Stare, the 
Kathiawar sjstcm ot rnllwajs, constructed 
b> subscriptions, among the several Cldc's in 
Kathiawar , the Jodhpur nnd BiKnncr Rallwajs, 
constructed bj the Todhpur nnd Bikaner 
Chiefs, the sjstcra of rallwajs In the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, jmd. Staler Kotla, 
and Knshirlt Chiefs, nnd the rallwajs in 
Mjsofc, constructed bj the SIjsore State 

At the end of the financial xcar 1920 30 a 
total of 1257 57 miles of now lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles 

gauge ^ 730 77 

'gauge 457 51 

gauge 69 29 

1929 30 sanction w is accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227 77 miles 

Miles 

S'-O' gauge 93 00 


5 '0' 
3 3J' 
2 0 ' 
During 


gauge 
3' 35' gauge 
2 0' gauge 


115 17 
19 00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 
gested 

The South Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannai 
Island, two points distant from each othrr 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
termin al stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as “ Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the eonstfuction of a cause way from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20 05 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12 86 will be in 
water The sections on dry laud will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feci apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chain' 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
cl ams Behlnc the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to position, tne bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with and 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to Six feet above high water level, and the lai s 
Will be laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by tne currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventuallv making one big island 
of Rameswaram Island and Mannar island 
• 

Indo-Burma Connection 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M Inst C E , to be the engineer- 
In-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at preseut would not be remunerative This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the* 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bcngal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
I wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Eaukkpbu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Jfegrais northwards until it loses itself m a moss 
of tangled hiUs east of Akyab and Chittagong 
At its southern end the height of the ndge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
nee traffic and the cost 01 this w ould have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to 

The other routes exanuned have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Jlampur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A Wav 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three mam ranges of hills with summit lea els 
of 2,C50, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route One hundred and fifty niles 
of this route lie in open uuuntrv capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only verv 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fiftv 
miles of verv heavy work and onlv about 4 SOOft 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial propos tion and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Raihoay Mileage 
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Worked by Company up to 31st December 1928 and taken over by State from 1st January 1929 and included under Burma 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production ore available 
foi the years 1931 and 1932 


— 

1031 
(£1 = 

Bs 13 O) 


Increase 

Decrease 

Variation 
per cent 

1 


£ 

£ 

< 

£ 

£ 


Coal 

0,125,801 

5,120,045 


1,005,759 

—10 4 

Petroleum 

1,380,380 

3 818,875 


501,514 

—12 8 

Gold 

1,510,885 

1,900,123 

305,238 


1 23 7 

Salt 

1,010,111 

898,751 


111,087 

—11 1 

Lead and lead ore (n) 

030,000 

820,109 


011,707 

—12 7 

Building materials 

851,711 

085,877 



— 10 5 

Sih er 

387,351 

471,557 

84,200 


+ 21 7 

Tin ore 

250,800 

330,097 

70,291 


+ 30 5 

Copper ore and matte 

407,181 

338,075 


08,500 

— 10 8 

Iron ore 

308,055 

291,720 


13,335 

— 4 3 

Slica (c) 

307,310 

251,800 


55,510 

—IS 1 

Slanganese ore (b) 

720,051 

110,022 


580,032 

—80 7 

Zinc concentrates 

127,000 

113,181 


14,188 

—11 1 

Saltpetre (c) 

73,111 

92,272 

18,858 


+25 7 

NicLel speiss 

40,024 

77,209 

27,315 


1 54 8 

Hmemte 

41,001 

58,134 

10,143 

1 

4" 38 4 

Tungsten ore 

05,300 

52,921 


12,388 

—18 0 

Tadeite (c) 

26,004 

28,359 

2,205 


H 8 ( 

Chromite 

23,335 

20,727 


2,008 

—11 2 

Clajs 

25,015 

10,451 


0,104 

! —24 1 

Befractory materials 

5,108 

10,100 

4,092 


+97 7 

Steatite 

0,001 

9,730 1 

735 


+8 2 

Gypsum 

7,251 

7,125 


129 

—1 8 

Antimonial lead 

14,781 

0,027 


8,154 

— 55 2 

Monazite 

800 

0,147 

5,257 


+ 590 7 

Magnesite 

2,020 1 

5,470 1 

3,441 i 


+109 0 

Biamonds 

2,500 

- 5,428 1 

2,859 1 


+111 3 

Zircon 

7,972 

3,805 


4,107 

— 52 3 

Puller s earth 

2,542 

3,405 

803 


H 33 0 

Ochre 

1,918 

2,489 

571 


+ 29 7 

Bar\ tes 

3,200 

2,209 


991 

—30 9 

Asbestos 

5 

077 

072 



Beryl 


397 

397 



Pelspar 

247 

i 330 

83 


+ 33 0 

Amber 


140 

140 



Apatite 

79 

81 

2 


+2 5 

Soda 

31 

33 

2 


+ 0 4 

Garnet (d) 


28 

28 



Bismuth 

0 

4 


2 

—33 3 

Buby, sapphire and spinel 

3,175 



3,175 


Serpentine 

6 



0 


Golumbite 

4 



4 

1 

1 


Total 


15,612,505 

013,397 

2,740,886 

—12 0 


HHHUm 


< 

f 





—2,127,489 



((f) PtNcludes mtimoiual lead (b) E-s-porfc fob values (c) Export values, 


(fQ Estimated, 
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The feature uUlch stands out moat promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India 13 Iho fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
ate essential to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical mduatries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable tor export, 
or for consumption in the country bv what may 
conveniently be called direct processes In 
this respect India of to-day stands In contrast 
to the India of a century ago The European 
, chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution bv the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date The 


high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products m copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more efieotive compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has'steadily grown 
Before long the stage must bo reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
hut now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economicallv manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries 


COAL 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from | Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana } vinces but there are a number of smaller 
joal-flelds Outside Bengal and Bihar and I mines which have been worked at one time or 
Orissa the most important mines arc those at I another 


Pionncial prochiclton of Con! (hiring the yems 1931 anil 1932 


Proiinco 

1931 

1 1 

1 1902 1 

Increase 

Decrease 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

^ Tons 

Assam 

275,021 

210,035 


; 04,980 

Bihichistan 

10 554 

18,928 

2,374 

1 

Bengal 

5,810,181 

5,782,003 


27,581 

B'lnr and Orissa 

13,532,794 i 

11,847,210 1 


1,085,578 

Central India 

226 928 

00 

CO 

o 

13,500 


Centra! Proi mces 

1,004,391 

1,103,090 

158,705 


ITj dcrabad 

757,575 

781,121 

23,540 

1 

Punjab 

54,840 

72,857 

18,017 

1 

llajpntam 

38,148 

37,048 


1,105 

Tot VI 

21,710,435 

20,153,387 

210,202 

i 1,779,250 

1 

1 
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Valve of Coal produced m India during Ihe years 1931 an 1 1932 


— 

1931 

1932 

t 

t line f£l= 

i 

^lls 13 3) 

1 line 
pi r 
ton 

Vilue (£1= 

:13s 13 3) 

5 line 
per 
ton 



Bs 

£ 

Its 

1 

P 

lls 

£ 

! Its 

a 

P 

Assam 

31,02,091 

229,783 

11 

1 

5 

22,70,039 

170,080 

10 

12 

11 

Baluchistan 

1,34 290 

9,94b 

8 

1 

9 

1 49,385 

11,232 

7 

14 

3 

Bengal 

2,21,08,189 

1 ,( 1 12 , 083 

3 

1 , 

1 

1,88,07,330 

1,414,085 

3 

4 

0 

Bihir md Oiissi 

1,87,78,145 

3,01 3,190 

3 

9 

8 

3,78,23,891 

2,813,901 

3 

3 

1 

Ccntnl India 

9 70.329 

7 1 ,87(» 

4 

1 

5 

10,00,914 

75,710 

1 

5 

0 

Ccnfral Provinces 

40,08,974 

3 01,40> 

4 

0 

10 

)f,41,890 

333,977 

3 

13 

1 

H> dor ibad (n) 

30 , 01,779 

2,20,798 

4 

0 

8 

30,03,195 

230,538 1 

5 

14 

9 

Punjab 

2,05,007 

19,035 

4 

11 

4 

3,83,155 

28,809 

5 

4 

0 

llajputana 

1,19,491 

11,073 

3 

14 

8 

1,50,409 

11,313 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

8,20,98,301 

0,125,804 


0,80,90,004 

5,120,015 


Avenge 


1 

3 

12 

11 



3 

0 

1 


(«) itccl 


In mtrfail of 1930 niul 1931, the export 
staliilici for coal dimuK 1932 Miow an inert I'-c, 
nmouuting to ibout TS.'lOO tons Lvports to 
Hongkong inert 'I'-td greith from 89,127 tons 111 
1931 to 218,()38 tons 111 1932 As the exports 
to Ceelon fell from 281,081 tons in 1931 to 
190,2 37 tons in 1932 Hongkong, for tht flr-it 
time, beenme the Itiding importer of Indnn 
coil IXports to tilt Straits Scttlcmuits 
(including L ibuan) detreastd b> some 10,000 
tons, Mhilst those to the Philippine Islinds and 
Guam shOMcd in increisc of ibout 7,000 tons 
'Ihc United Kingdom took 32,099 tons igainst 
10,785 tons in the previous vtar and opicr 
eouiitncs absoibcd about 28,000 tons more 
lilt export of toko dcirtistd by 3 32 tons 
Imports of coal and col c shoiitd during 1932 
another substantnl fall, n iincly from 88,035 
tons in 1931 to 47,514 tons m 19 52, 13,912 tons 
of the 1 itter eonsisted of tokt '1 his fill is due 
iniinly to a detitast of some 30,000 tons from 
South Afric i, ind of 9,000 tons fioni the United 
Kingdom 'J he ivcr igc surjilus of exports 
over imports during the jtiis 1920 to 1932 
was, in f let, gicatei than the surplus during the 
pro vvarquiiifiucnnium 

'lilt ivtrigt number of persons employed m the 
toal fields during the ycarshovv cd i smaller detre 
aso (4 4 per eent ) than the decrease in production 


(7 2 per cent ) The ivtrigc output per person 
einjilojed, (htrefore, showed a detreast to 121 7 
tons in contrist with the advanets np to 1930, 
winch have been 110 3 tons for 1925 rising to 
113 I tons lor 1920, 122 3 Ions for 1927, 123 5 
tons for 1928, 130 4 tons foi 1929, ind 129 1 
tons lor 1930, with i deercise to 125 4 tons in 
1931 Lxcijit lor the last five jears, howevir 
the figure for the jear under review is sfill 
higher thin those previously recorded, thise 
higlier figuns ire due, ]) irtlj to an increased use 
of incchuiii il coil cutters, md partly to cori- 
( eutrition of woik lliiring the 31 ist lew jtirs 
1 1 irgc number of i olhc nes h iv c be en shut dow n 
vml the liboiir vbsorbed in the reiiniiuUr, 
this eoncentntion permits of i jiroporlion il 
reduction of the suficrusmg staff, rchidfmg m 
1 1 irger tonnage per lie ul 3 Jieie w is i deere ise 
m the iiumhcr of di iths hv leeidciit from 
190 m 1931 to 104, the liftii figure is mueli 
better thin tlic iniiuil iverigc for the cpim- 
(lucniiiiim 1919 192 3, which vv is 27 f, .ind iKo 
hclovv the amiii il avciage foi the (ininquoiiniiim 
1924 1928, which was 218 The di ith rite w is 
1 0 per thousiiid persons emplojcd m 1032, 
a little less thin the figuie for the previous 
year (1 1 ) , the av'ongc figure for the period 
1919 1923 vv IS 1 30, and foi the peiiod 1924- 
1928 was 1 10 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa aie the only pro 
Vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by Europe in methods Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widesprcadin- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges md Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
arc not found The primitive iron smelter finds 
on difliculty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no E iropoan Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration 


ORE 

Carly attempts to introduce ijuropcan processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded lu 1830 in the South Arcot District 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been mode but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the provimity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
tar and HanlganJ stages stretches cast and west 
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truni .he work-,, mil lor nmiii the Uaj 

ironstone nodules ohtilnnble from this form- 
ation formed the Only BtippU of ore used In the 
blastfurnaces Kicently nitiRnoUte and hcnia 
tite ha\e been obtained from the Af tnbhiim and 
^InRlibhnni districts, and the production from 
the 1 1 st named district has larRi 1\ ri placed thi 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
ironworks Tlic Ben pal Iron and Steel Com 
‘paiiy, Limited, ha\cnow gi\cn up the ikc of 
ores obt lined ironi the neighbourhood of Bara 
kar and llaniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Ivolhan Bstate, Singh 
bhum Some vearsago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co , Ltd seeured two deposits of Iron ore In 
Saranda (Stnghbhiim) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Tlotn Biirii and Btida Buni 
respectiec'j Ricont prospecting in this part of 
blnelibhum hasledtotiic diseoMrj of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron ore, tlic extension of 
whieh has been traced into Kconjliar and Bonal 
States In Cnssa, a total di-taneo of some 40 
miles in a S S B dirietlon At Panslra Burn, 
a portion of Notii Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork 
Pansira Burn rises to oacr 2,500 feet above sea 
level the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level llio upper 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill lias now been 
opened up, and the workings Indicate the exist 
enco of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on tlic dip for 
about 500 feet The ore bodv appears to he 
interbedded with the Dharw nr slates, from which 
it is separated In banded hroniatltc jaspers Ihe 
ore itself IS high grade micaceous hrcmatite 
often latcritiscd at the outcrop Cross cuts 
into the Interior of the deposit show that the 
liTsmatito becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop fn fact the characteristics of tills ore, 
including the surface latcritlsation, are almost 
evacllv reproduced In tho Iron-oro deposits of 
Goa .and Ratnaglrl The Tota Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchl possesses slightiv 

Quinilihl and laliic of Iton ore produced i 


richer and purer on IkhUisIii tlie Balimr dls- 
Irlct, suppllth of ore arc at preent drawn from 
the diposltR In Maviirhhanj The ore depo-lls 
have nil bn II found to taki the form of roiighlv 
Imticular It ads or liodlis of Iireniatltc, with 
small proiiortlons of inagnetltc in rlf>,<e a so- 
elation wllli granite on tin one linnd and grani 
tlcroeks on ttie otlicr 

Tlie production of iron ore In India is still 
steadily on llie increase, India is now, in fact, 
the second lirgcst prcliiccr in tlic British 
1 mplre, and vitbls place only to llie 
IJiilttd Kingtlrun IL r output is of loiir-i still 
lomplitilv dwnriid liv tin jiroduilloii in tlie 
liiltid Sliti-. (over 5') million tons in I'Mn 
ami U niillinn toiw in 1P!1) and I ram e IS and 
IS million Ions in l'>!0 ami IPll respii Ilvdv) , 
but ill r ri (TV IS of on an not inmh it < flnti 
llirii qinrtirs of tin cslliintid total in tlic 
Unilitl stitis, ami Hurt is < m rv Impi tint 
India will ivdituillv taki a mm li inon import- 
ant jilau amonc till viorld s prmlm f r- of iron 
on ill 1‘Mfi bowivir, Ibi prevailing dipns 
sion vvas ri llie till in i dcireisi in tin Indian 
oiit|nit ovi r till i>n \ ions vnr of ,1 ! biierniit 
iinountliig to '>Th ‘tiu tons, follow id li\ i ftirllier 
fill of dll,74d lops (1^ 1 pir lent) in It' 11 
lit 10 Id Iioweiir, In sjiiie of tin (ontlmiamc 
of till deprisslon tbiri was a inrtial rermirv 
in Ibe pnidm Uon of iron ore in Imli i of 1 I'>,C1S 
tons (h ! pi r ( ( nt ) 1 lie llgures sbown agaln-t 

flu Iveonjliir iml Maviirlilmnj Stitts in tlic 
following t ible n))rts(nt tlie prodmtloii l>y llin 
Uniitd Meet (orpontlmi of \sn, ltd ami 
tin lata Iron indstulfo ltd respictivily 
Of flit tot il prodmtion of ti(H),87l tons shown 
against s,i,iglii)luim, ’ds !7() tons win produecd 
l>v lilt J if i Iron iml Steil to , ltd fronifliiir 
Noiiiiiindl uiim , .mil I 18,501 tons b\ flu Indian 
Iron mil Stul (o, bid, from tluir minis at 
(till '1 ill output of iron on in Biirmi is by tlio 
llurnu (‘orporillon, Limited, md is ustd is a 
llif in li id smelt liig 
l India diiriii'j Ihi ifiar'i, 1011 find lOId 



1031 

103d 


Qu mtity 

Value £1= 

dls 13 5) 

Quint it V 

Vilut £1 

-^Bs 13 3 


Tons 

Bs 

i. 

'j OIIB 

Its 

£ 

Bi/iar and Onssa — 







JCeonjbar 

1,00841 

1,00,841 

738,130 

18(),173 

1,80 173 

13,908 

M ly urbbany 

001,240 

27,03,738 

200,277 

801,103 

21,33,001 

100,448 

Pun 

0 

12 





Sambalpur 



1 j 

7 

50 

1 

Smghbbum 

588,290 

12,05,325 

93,728 

bGG,874 

15,51,217 

116,033 

Burma — 




c 



dfortbern Shan States 

1,880 

7,544 

550 

0,500 

20 240 

1,973 

Centrac i-'rovinces 

763 1 

2;289 

170 

803 

2,409 

181 

Madras — 

1 

1 





E'lst Godavin 

4,329 

2,507 

192 

4,490 

4,150 

335 

Mysore Stale 

18,519 

07,391 

4,992 

4;395 

15;203 

1 

j 

1,148 

Totil 

1,621,883 

41,58,737 

308,055 

1,760,501 

39,19,700 

294,720 
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In contrast with the preceding year there was 
a fall in the total output of ir pn and steel 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co at Jamshedpur 
The production of pig iron fell from 799,545 
tons in 1931 to 699,931 tons in 1932, with 
decreases in the production of steel (including 
steel rails) from 439,134 tons in 1931 to 430,333 
tons in 1932, and of ferro manganese from 14,366 
tons in 1931 to 366 tons 111 1932 As in 1931, 
there was no production of pig iron by the 
Bengal Iron Co , their output of products 
made from pig iron in 1932 amounted to 3,371 
tons of sleepers and chairs, and 17,266 tons of 
pipes and other castings, against 28,211 tons and 
32,760 tons, respectn ely in 1931 The Indian 
Iron and Steel Co decreased their production 
of pig iron from 243,214 tons in 1931 to 198,700 
tons m 1932 The output of pig iron by the 


Mjsore Iron Worhs fell from 15,577 tons m 1931 
to 14,683 tons 111 1932 The total production 
of pig-iron in India fell from 1,058,336 tons in 
1931 to 913,314 tons in 1932 
Exports of Pig-iron — The decrease in the 
production of pig iron in India recorded above 
was accompanied bv a fall in the quantitv 
exported from 318,994 tons in 1931 to 250,137 
tons in 1932 Japan is still the principal 
consumer of Indian pig-iron, but the proportion 
feU from 49 per cent m 1931 to 41 5 per cent 
in 1932, whilst the actual amount fell bj"^ 34 per» 
cent Exports to all other countries fell sub- 
stantially except to United Kingdom to wdiich 
a rise of about 65 per cent (33,732 tons) took 
place The export value per ton of pig-iron 
xaried slightly from Rs 35 1 (£2 6) in 1931 to 
Rs 34 8 (£2 62) m 1932 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vlzagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
In the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro 
vinccs, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The uses to which the ore la put 
are somewhat varied The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and It is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
In the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing* to 
the high prices prevailing 

Record Output ih 1927 —Before the year 
1926, the record production of Manganese- 
ore m India took place m 1907 when 902,291 
tons were raised In 1926, the output rose 
to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,463,491 fob 
Indian ports , the rise in output was how- 
ever, accompanied by a decrease in value 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest 
figure yet recorded, 1,129,353 tons, accoinpanied 
by a rise m value to the peak figure of £2,703,068 
fob Indian ports During the year 1928, the 
upw ard tendency vi as not maintained, the out 
put falling to 978,449 tons valued at £2,198 895 
fob Indian ports In 1929, the output rose 
again slightly to 994 279 tons but the v due 
foil heavily to £1,571,030 InJOSO the output fell 
substantially to 829,946 tons viith a heavv fall 
in value to £1,200,236 In 1931 a still more 
serious fall took place to 537,844 tons with a 
value of £726,954 This has been followed b> 
a disastrous f ill m 1932 to 212,604 with a v aliie 
of £140,022 This is the smallest quantitj 
and value reported since 1904, when the output 
w as 150 190 tons V allied at £137,933 In 1905 
the output was 247,427 tons valued at £223,432 


since when the smallest production was 450,416 
tons in 1915 valued at £920,546 whilst the 
smallest value was in 1900 when a production 
of 644,660 tons was valued at £003,908 Ihc 
fell magnitude of this catastrophe to the 
Indian maganese industri is pernaps best realised 
from the fact that wliilst the quantity of the 
production in 1932 w as a little o\ er one filth 
of that of the peak jear of 1927, the value was 
less than one nineteenth of the value of the 
1927 production In fact in none of the majoi 
Indian mineial industries have the effects of 
slump been so seriouslj felt as in the maganese 
industry 

The decrease of 1932, totalling 325,575 tons, 
was distributed over all producing districts 
except Keonjhar State which showed an increase 
of some 5,000 tons, Vizagapatam district with 
an increase of some 2,700 tons, and North 
Kanara with a trivial output against none 111 the 
previous year Pioduction ceased from the 
Panel! Mahals, Belgaum, and Bellary In the 
Central Provinces the production fell from 
302,344 tons m 1931 to 77,180 tons m 1932, 
which is the smallest output since 1901, in the 
infancy of the industry in the Central Provinces, 
when the output was 44,428 tons During the 
year the majority of mines in the Central 
Provinces were closed including sev eral in mines 
that had never been closed since the commence- 
ment of viork in 1900 and 1901 

The present chief sources of production of 
m"ngancse ore are now India, Russn, the Gold 
Coast, South Afiica, and Brazil, whilst substan 
tial supplies of ore aie forthcoming from Egj pt 
and Czechoslovakia 

There is a steady consumption of maqanese ore 
at the works of the three principal Indian iron 
and steel companies, not onlj for use in the ste 1 
furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and for the manufacture of ferro manganese, 
but also for addition to the blast furnace charge 
in the manufacture of pig iron 'J he consump- 
tion of m iganese ore bj the Indian iron and steel 
industry m the year under review amounted 
to 19,647 tons, against 53,037 tons in 1931 
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Quantity and lahir of :\Tanganrie ore prmhirrd in India daring the yrais 1031 and 1032 



1931 

1932 


Qu inlitj 

1 

I aliie fob 
it liidiin 
jiorls 

Qii uility 

3 aliief 0 b 
at Indian 
jiorts 

V 

Tons 

£ 

'J ons 

£ 

Bihar and Oiiiia — 




2*1 200 

Kcoiijliar State 

39,005 

10,987 

44,908 

Singlibhum 

7,9 IS 

12,370 

2,272 

2,300 

Bomhttij — 


739 

48,595 



Belgium 

North Kanara 

Pinch Myhils 

1 

1/4 

i 31,184 

012 

020 

Cential Proiince ^ — 




10,132 

Baliglnt 

119 100 

198115 

30,702 

Ulnndrra 

j 82,999 

137,040 1 

10,918 

11,919 

Chhindyy ira 

10,401 

27,20 5 

10,041 

10 9(il 

N igpiir 

83 175 

138,429 

19,405 

21,249 

Madiai — 

1 




Bellarv 

Randiir St ito 

41 

1 19,83 1 

31 

117,309 

4,070 

79,023 

20,170 

Vi/ igapatam 

5,389 

8,040 

3,109 

Maiore — 





Cliitaldnig 

425 

351 

219 

79 

Shiinog i 

518 

452 

315 

121 

Total 

537,844 

720,054 

» 

212,004 

140,022 


GOLD 


The greater part o£ the total output o£ gold 
m India is derived from the Colar gold field 
in Mysore During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its higliest point in 
iy05 when 016,758 ounces were raised In 
1900 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years ret eal a small 
improvement The ffizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, hut at a respectable 
distance, to the Holar gold field This mine 
was opened in 1903 The only other mines 
from whicli gold was raised were those in the 
Dharw ar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but worlv 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mmes gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2 532 ounces, valued at 
Hs 1,51,800 Gold mining was earned on in the I 
North Arcot d'strict of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2 854 ounces) being ob 
tamed in the year 1898 The Kyaukparat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Mvitkyina, 
and 210 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 , 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
ear and reached 8,115 ounces in 1909, but 


fell In subsequent years untl' in 1922 
it Sias no more than 24 oz The small 
quantity of gold produced in rhe Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing Gold uasliing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there Is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way There was a trnial fall in the total 
Indian gold production from 330,488 8 ozs 
1 allied at Ks 2,08,01,943 (1,1,510,885) m 1931 
to 329,081 7 o/s y allied at 15s 2, IS, 51, 438 
(£1,900,123) in 1932 There was again a smill 
production fr" 
y lous y ear 
Punjab and ■ 
figures arc, of 

yyitb the output ot ivolar yyluth makes up 99 97 
per cent of the Indian total The considerable 
increaso»in tbo y ilue of production is duo to 
1932 being the first full year since Britain 
nid India abandoned the gold standard m 
September, 1931, yyitb consequent appreciation 
m the puce of gold, agvmst sterling or ltiipt.es 
As a result of tins appreciition in the pi ice ot 
gold 9,000,122 07S of gold rc,.koiicd in terms 
of fine gold were exported during 1932 Tlie 
yalue was Rs 75,87,52,203 (£57,049,038) 

The aycrago niiinbcr of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Pioiil during 1932 yyas 18,810 
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Quanlily and value of Gold* pvoduccd m India dilnnrj the yeais 1931 and 1032 


1 

1931 j 

1932 

Labntu 
111 1032 


Quantity 

Vilue(£l=Rs 13 5) 

Quantitj 

Value £1— Rs 13 3) 


Ozs 

Rs 

£ 

Ozs ! 

Rs 

£ 


Bihar and Ornsa — 




1 




Singhliluim 




50 9 

3,650 

274 

4 

Burma — 


1 






Katha 

IS 8 

l,005i 

75 

IS 2 

950 

72 

2 

Upper Cliindw in 

IS 0 

960 

71 

28 4 

2,649 

199 


SIj sore 

330,437 5; 

2,07,99,131 

1,540 676 

329,574 9| 

2,53,43,443 

1,905,522 

8,80 

Punjab 

10 0 

583 

«: 

6 0 

1 

460 

36 

47 

United Prov mocs 

4 5 

201 

20 ' 

1 

3 6 

206 

20 

23 

Total 




329,681 7 

2,53,51,438 

1,900,123 

! 18,892 

1 


* Pmc ounces m the case of Mj sore 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum, is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, winch includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arahan coast 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo The other arSa 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-leanng rocks 
being contmued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley Venangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1880, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a jcar Drilling was begun 
In 1887 The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which jear drilling was started bj the Burma 
Oil Company Singu, now holds the second 
place among the oil fields of India Petroleum 
was struck at the end of lO^l, and In 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31J millon gallons 
In 1910 it rose to 561 million gallons in 1912 
Several of the islands 'off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
Is uncertain About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akvab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Itamri Island m the Kj aukpjai district durmg 
1911 Oil was struck atMlnbu in 1910, the 
production for that jear bemg 18,320 gallons 


which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
1912 The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil sprmg vv.as 
struck near Malnim in 1867 Nothing more, 
howev’er, was done imtil 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2} and 4 million gallons 

On the west, oil sprmgs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Pimjab In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and thougli 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful 

The world’s pioduction of petroleum 
in 1926 amounted to neaily 160 million 
tons, of which India contributed 0 72 per 
cent In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 
million tons, of which the Indian proportion 
on a practically stationary production, fell to 
0 64 per cent In 1928, there was another 
substantial rise in the world s production, vvhich 
reached the figure of over 181 million tons 
In 1929 there was another jump to over 202 
million tons, but in 1930 the world s production 
tell to about 103i million tons m 1931 to 
ibout 188 million tons, and m 1932 to about 
ISO million tons The United States alone 
showed a fall greater than the total fill in- 
creases were shown by Roumania, Persia, 
Netherlands, Last Indies,' Argentina, Trinidad, 
India, Geruianv, Czechoslovakia, Italv and 
Bohvia , Boumauu showed the largest increase 
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All otlici iiroduc crs show td, a dccrt-isc iii pro 
duction lilt United Stitcs contribiilul 
*19 9 per cent of the worlds feuppU lu 1932 
Bussn 11 9 pci cent md Vciiczucl i 8 9 per 
cent In 1928 Indi i contributed 0 04 per rent 
winch fell 0 bO per cent in 1929 md rose to 
0 02 in 1030, 0 03 percent m 1931 and 0 04 
opcrcont in 1932 , her position on the list of 
petioloum producing countries fell from 11th 
in 1929 to 12th in 1930, 1931 and 1932, her 
place being taken hj 'Jrinidad 

The production of petiolcum in Indi i (including 
Biirnia) rose fiom 305,018 751 gallons in 1931 
to 308,000 031 gallons in 1932, the highest pro 
duction jet locordcd, with the exception of the 
output of 311,030,108 gallons in 1930 Tlic 
increase in 1932 represents the halance of i 
considerable increase in the output of Biinna 
a slight increase of tint of the Punjab, and of 
a trill il proportion itc decrease in the production 
of Assam This increase in output in 1932 was 
accompanied, how ci cr, bj a decrease m i iliie 


amounting to Jls 81,11,212 (1.501,5] 4) 12 8 
jicr cent , the fall in price being .i reflection 
of the w orld dcjircssion 

Production from Acinngcaung, the most 
highli dccclopcd field in the Indian Lniplrc, 
showed a dccreisc of 1,071,700 gillons, or a 
little oa cr 3 per cent of the 1931 total 

An interesting fcituro of the jear w is the 
disco\cr\ of oil it the hoii/on of the 3,000 and 
and 3,100 feet sinds m last Twingon lor 
many a cars these horizons hacc been rccogiiLscd 
IS gas sands, but it now appears that the gas in 
them IS a crest il aci iimul if ion on the higher 
portions of the structure 'J his disco\ erv jiroc ed 
a narrow strip of oil within the 'Jwingon llcscrcc 
and led to compctiticc deepening towards the 
close of the \car Dccclopmcnt of this pirt 
of the field, both In c\ti nsioii tests and In i 
dec]) test well, was jirocceding at the end of the 
ccar At Miiihnduing one of the two deep 
test wells was abindoncd, while the other 
rein lined shut down 


Quanitty and lahic of Petroleum produced in India dunny the years 1931 and 1932 



1931 

1932 


Qinntitj ' 

i 

Value (£1= 

=It8 13 5) 

Quantiti 

5 nine (£1= Its 13 3) 


Gals 

Its 

£ 

Gils 

Its 

£ 

Bad iiput 

1,985,042 

3,12,044 

23,159 

847,217 

03,357 

4,703 

Digboi 

53,407,990 

91,19,891 

075,518 

54,198,185 

92,54,823 

095,851 

Path iria 

153,431 

24,105 

1,789 

89,854 

0,919 

595 

Burma— 


i 





Kjaukpyu 

13,008 

11,829 

870 

13,237 

11,814 

888 

ilaibu 

3,993,033 

7,98,720 

59,105 ■ 

3,850,710 

0,25,750 

17,049 

Singu 

85,478,378 

1,70,95,070 

1,200,340 

88,911,939 

1,14,53,005 

1,080,097 

Thaj ctmj o 

577,840 

1,15,508 

8,501 

404,320 

75,453 

5,073 

Upper Chindwin 

2,777,102 

2,09,427 

15,513 

4,040,090 

3,03,051 

22 780 

A'cnangj it 
(in e 1 u di n g 
Banyw v) 

19,809,104 

39,01,821 

293,408 

23,000,044 

37,55,103 

282,343 

Yenangj lung 

131 , 205 , 443 ' 

2,00,90,073 

1,933,043 

120,191<,043 

2,07,05,523 

1,501,318 

Punjab — 

1 






Attock 

5,557,720 

13,89,430 

102,921 

5,900,480 

14,75,120 

110,911 

Total 

305,018,751 

5,91,35,250 

4,380,389 

303,000,031 

6,00,91,038 

3,818,875 
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Imports of Keioscnc Oil into India dining the ycais 1931 and 1932 



1 1931 

1932 


Quantitj 

Value (£1 = 

aib 13 5) 

Quantitj 

Value (£1 =• 

Es 13 3) 

1 

From — 

G rls 

Es 

£ 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Ilus«ia 

3,021,170 

15,54,948 

115,181 

60,210 

22,579 

1,098 

Georgia 

19,155,551 

98,51,423 

729 , 735 ' 

28,203,908 

1,21,80,202 

910,200 

Azerbaijan 

11,753,283 

51,87,107 

384,230 

17,211,968 

65,24,430 

490,559 

Pcrsi i 

11,001,137 

51,71,125 

383,046 

18,053,144 

98,97,711 

744,189 

Straits Settle- 

ments (includ- 
ing Lalnian), 

428,333 

2,16,919 

16,070 

0,500 

1,979 

194 

i 

i 

Borneo 

2,235,007 

11,40,750 

84,500 

2,181,860 

8,72,149 

05,575 

Ce’el es and other 
Islands 

5,502,311 

28,08,474 

208,035 

1,313,023 

8,20,638 

61,702 

United States of 
America 

19,599,798 

1,27,53,851 

944,730 

6,080,904 

31,10,830 

233,897 

Other countries 

130 

95 

7 

4,920,055 

23,02,234 

173,100 

lotal 

72,997,029 

3,80,84,722j 

2,805,534 

78,091,572 

3,57,38,818 

2,087,129 


Imports of Fuel Oils into India during the years 1931 and 1932 




1931 



1932 



j Quantitj 

Value (£1 = 

Es 13 5) 

Quantitj 

Value (£1 = 

Es 31 3) 

From — 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

I’ersi a 

72,295,499 

1,41,86,900 

1,050,882 

07,938,453 

1,31,09,255 

985 658 

Straits Settlements 
(1 n c 1 u d 1 ng 
labuan) 

2,GG5,515 

5,41,717 

40,127 

69,899 

19,314 

i 

1,452 

Borneo 

25,681,729 

54,28,430 

402,100 

: 26,513,654 


391,102 

Other count! ics 

3,072,058 

8,78,497 

05,074 

10,730,412 

20,90,511 

157,632 

Tot iL 

101,311801 

IHli 


105,252,087 

2,04,20,734 

1,535,844 
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Ambcf, Graphite and Mica — ^Ainbor is found 
in very simll quantities in Burma, Graphite 
IS found in small quantities in various places 
but little progress has been made in mining 
except in Travancore The total output in 192!) 
was 39 tons India has for many years been 
the leading producer of mica, turning out more 
than half of the world’s supply In 1914, owing 
to the' war, the output was only 38, 189 cwts 
t compared with 43 G50 cwts m 1913 Owing to 
necessary restrictions with regard to the export 
of mica, the output fell off considerably in the 
year 1915, but subsequent demand in the United 
Kingdom for the best grade of ruby mica led 
to a considerable increase in production during 
the following years 


There was a small fall m the declared Pro 
duction of mica from 38,963 cwts valued at 
Its 20,37,634 (£150,935) in 1931, to 32,713 
cwts valued at Bs 14,35,401 (£107,925) in 
1932 In the vears 1920 and 1927 the export 
figure was approximately double the reported 
production hgure, whilst m the years 1928 and 
1929 the quantitv exported w as more than double 
the reported production In 1930 the recorded 
exportswerc, however, only some 57 per cent in 
excess ofthe reported production, ml 931 only 30 
I)er cent , and m 1932 only 43 per cent m excess 
The United States of America and the United 
Kmgdom, winch are the prmcipal importers of 
Indian mica, absorbed respectively 23 4 per 
cent and 43 2 per cent durmg 1931, and 24 0 
per cent and 47 G per cent durmg 1932 Ger- 
many took 7 2 per cent and 10 C per cent 
respectively, of the total quantities exported 
during the vears 1931 and 1932 The 
average value of the exported mica decreased 
from Its 78 3 (£5 8) per cw t in 1931 to its 71 2 
(£5 4) per cwt m 1932 'The exports fell 
from 52,966 cwts value at Bs 41,48,768 

(£307,316) in 1931, to 47,021 cwts valued at 
Bs 33,48,943 (£251,800) m 1932 This is the 
low est total v alue recorded since 1915 10, when 
the value of the mica exports was £208,490 
The difference betw een exports and pioduction 
is generallv attributed to theft from the mines 
If tins be the only^ explanation w e must assume 
that during the three y cars prior to 1930 there 
has been as much mica stolen as w on by honest 
means Early m 1928 a bill was mtroduced 
into the Legislitive Council of Bihar and Orissa, 
the purpose of which was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by hcensmg mmers 
and dealers, the bill was, however, rejected 
In JIarch, 1930, how ev er, a similar bill to regulate 
the possession and transport of, and tradmg m, 
mica was passed , and from the figures presented 
smee 1930, as analysed above, it appears that 
this bill may already hav e produced a good effect 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead ^Following 

a series ot years of practically contmuous m 
crease, a slight decrease 111 the production of 
tin ore 111 Burma w is reported for the y ear 1931 
diumg which the output amounted to 4,255 2 
tons V lined at Bs 35,07,380 In 1932, howev er, 
there wvs vgain an increase m production to 
4 , 0 -d tons valued at Bs 45,09,995 This is 
tlie liighcst quantity (but not the highest tot i] 
which the smaller outputs of 1926, 
Oj.4, 1929, 1930 nnd 1931 sho^^ed lugher figures) 
i-t recorded m one \ c'lr Ihc considerable 

of course, mainly 
due to the rise in the price of the metal durmg 


the vear resulting from the tin rcstrietioii sclicnie 
m operation m the five leading tin producing 
countries, Malava, Bcthcrl iiids Last Indies, 
Bolivia, Kigeria and Siam, a scheme to which 
India IS not an adherent This increase m 
output of some 270 tons is the balance of and 
increase from Tav oy and Mergui ind a decrease 
from Maw chi m the Southern Shan States 
Milling operations were suspended at Mawclii 
in August 1927 pending the installation of 
additional plant and further development 
Milling was resumed in Icbruary 1930 and this 
explains the large increases of 1930 and 1931 
The figure for 1932 includes 1,557 3 tons from 
Maw chi, calculated to be the proportion of 
tin ore m 2,732 tons of concentrates derived 
from mixed vv olfram schcclite ca«sitcrite ore , 
these concentrates arc assumed to contam 43 per 
cent ofwolfiamand 57 percent of cassitcritc 
There was no reported outiuit of block tin 

Imports of unwrought tm increased from 
41,909 cwts valued it Bs 36,28,550 m 1931 
to 49,279 cwts valued at Bs 47,50,341 m 1932 , 
ov er 98 per cent of these imports came from the 
Straits Settlements 

In contrast with the increase in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Bawdvvin niincs of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ors 
recorded durmg the four years, 1025 to 1928, 
the following years 1929, 1930 and 1931 were 
marked by decreases amounting to 124,211 
ozs , 226,311 ozs , and 1,153,800 ozs respectively 
In 1932, however, there was a small increase 
again, amounting to 98,550 ozs These varia- 
tions m quantity were accompanied by a small 
fall of value m 1920, marked falls m 1030 and 
1931, and a marked rise m 1932 The output 
of silver obtained as a bye-product from the 
Kolar gold mmes of My sore show cd an increase 
of some 5,000 073 The amount of silver 
bullion and com exported durmg the year was 
34,604,148 ozs valued at Bs 4,15,01,144 

The production of lead-ore at the Burma 
Corporation’s Bawdvvin mmes in Burma de 
creased further from 397,079 tons in 1931 to 
372,586 tons m 1932, and the total amount 
of metal extracted decreased from 74,785 tons 
of lead (mcludmg 1,505 tons antimonial lead) 
valued at Bs 1,28,88,270 m 1931, to 71,202 
tons of lead (mcludmg 042 tons of antimonial 
lead) valued at Bs 1,09,95,587) m 1932 The 
quantity' of silver extracted from the Bawdwin 
ores rose slightly from 5,900,400 ozs valued 
at Bs 51,97,367 in 1931 to 5,998,950 ozs v alued 
at Bs 62,32,915 m 1932 The v'aliie of the lead 
per ton fell from Bs 172 3 to Bs 154 5, whilst 
the V alue of the silv er rose from Be 0 14-1 to 
Be 1-0 7 m the y ear 1932 The ore reserv es 
in the Bawdwin mine, as calculated at the end 
of Jmie, 1932, totalled 4,126,179 tons, agamst 
4,233,120 tons at the end of June, 1931, with 
an av erage composiOion of 25 4 per cent of lead, 
15 6 per cent of zmo, 0 68 per cent of copper 
and 19 7 ozs of silv er per ton of lead Included 
in this reserve are 37,000 tons of copper-ore 
Durmg the year development work in the 
Memgtha section, discovered m 1930, continued 
m yield satisfactory results 

Zinc — ^A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India and no 
production was recorded until 1913 'The 
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production of 7 inc conccntntes 1)\ the Burma 1,152 1 carats u ere produced m Panim State nnd 
Corporation, Limited, in tlie Xortlicm Sinn the remainder in Clnrkliari, Ajaigarh and 
States, fell from 51,455 tons a allied at Its Bijavar 

17,23,528 111 1931 to 44 484 tons a allied at A severe decline in the output from the Jfogok 
Its 15,09,298 in 1932 llie slight rise in the ruby mines of Upper Burma In 1924, followed 
value per ton is parallel with a similar rise in In 1925 bv a marked drop In value, bore witness 
the price of spcitc 1 he cvports during 1932 to a serious decline in the industry The Burma 
amounted to 49,950 tons valued at Bs 24,97,500 llubj Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
against 54,818 tons valued it Bs 28,41,250 Into liquidation, and the mines vaerc offered 
111 the prctcding V ear for sale In September, 1926 The sLeleton 

Copper — In 1931 the mine output was organisation left In charge of the mines, however, • 
153,630 long tons of copper ore valued at Bs made good use of its opportunities with the 
22,71,940 101,503 short tons of ore were result tleat the value of the output In 1920 

treated for a production of 4,009 long tons of cvcecdcd tliat of the previous jear b> over a 
refined copper 1,608 tons of this were sold lakh of rupees Tills encouraging result was 
in the Indian market at an average price of elTectcd bj a rigorous economj and an extension 
Bs 073 per ton In addition there was i pro- of a sjstcn. of co-operation with local miners, 
duction of 3,037 tons of vcllow metal, tlieavcr. and was assisted bv some good finds of sapphires 
age selling price III India being Bs 719i)erton In the Kjaiingdwln mine — the only one still 
Operations continued unintomiptcdlv during worked by European methods 
the vear 1932 at the Mosaboni Mine ind at the During 1927, however, production fell in 
works site at 5Laubhandar Ihc mine output value by over 1 } laklis of rupees, duo mainlj 
increased to 175,010 long tons of copper-ore to a decrease in tlio value of the sapphires nnd 
valued at Bs 25,09,080 185,894 short tons spinels produced, there liaving been a slight 

of ore were treated in the mill and the produc Increase in the value of the rubies During 1928, 
tion of refined copper amounted to 4,443 long there was another verv large decline In value, 
tons 3,441 tons were consumed in tlio rolling amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
mill and 1,312 tons were sold in the Indian severe drop in the value of the sapplilres produced 
market at an avenge price of Bs 089 per ton ns before There was a slight Increase In the value 
Operations in the rolling mill resulted in the of the rubies The value of the 1929 production 
production of 5,440 long tons of vcllow mctil, was slightiv above tluit of 1928, due to a consi- 
of which 4,830 wore sold m India at an average dcrablc Increase In the value of the rubies found, 
price of Bs 057 per ton The total ore reserves largely balanced by another large fall in the 
at the close of the vear 1932 amounted to value of sapplilres produced In 1930 there was 
700,400 short tons with an average assaj value a further substantial fall in production and In 
of 3 053 per cent of copper total value, though the value per carat of the 

Tliere was a considerable decrease m the sapphires produced Is the liighost recorded for 
production of coppermatte at the Kamtu manj 5 ears Judging from reports in the Brniffoen 
smelting plant of the Bunin Corporation Tunes this is due to the opening up bj the Burma 
Limited, from 13,437 tons valued at Bs 32,25,003 Buby Slincs, Ltd , of the now Pagoda mine at 
In 1931, to 9,729 tons valued at Bs 19,81,499 Katho le^iding to the find of a line sappliire of 
and averaging 44 32 per cent of copper, 20 30 630 carats and a star sappliire of 293 carats 
per cent of lead, and 83 72 ozs of silver to The find of a rubv of 100 oarats was also reported 
the ton In addition 305 tons of copper ore The great drop in production recorded in 1931 
valued at Bs 0,900 w ere produced in the JCel’ore was due to the ccbbatioii of operations of the 
district, Madras Burma Bubj Mines, Limited Iliough the 

Gem Stones — The only precious and semi- mdustrj is in a v erj depre-sed state, w ork is 
precious stones at present mined In India are still continued hy local miners, but of this no 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourraallrc reliable statistics are available Tor 1932 no 
garnet, rook crsstal, agate, cornelian, jadeite returns are available, except that a fine nibv 
and amber 'Ihe production of diamonds in of 17 carats was found at Cliannggji near 
Central India rose from 039 carats valued at Mogok, and a fine sapphire of about 90 cants 
Bs 34,083 in 1931 to 1,254 1 carats valued at and a good star sapphire of 453 carats v\ere 
Bs 72,189 in 1932 Of this latter production mined at Kathe 

SALT 

There was a large decrease in the total output of salt amounting to some 228,000 tons, shared 
by Jfadras (108,893 tons), Bombay and Sind (83,038 tons) and ^iTorthern India (43,317 tons), 
partiallj balanced by small increases m Aden (5,204 tons) and Burma (2,110 tons) Imports of 
salt into India increased slightly h> 24,147 tons, all the countries of origin showing increases 
excepting Italian East Africa, Spam, and ‘ other countries ’ 

Quantity and taltie of t>alt produced m India during the i/eari 1931 and 1032 



1931 


1932 


Quantitv Value (£l=Bs 13 5) j Qinntitv j Value (£l=Bs 13 3) 


Aden 

Bomhaj and Sind 
Burma 
Gowahor 
^Madras 

Northern India 
Total 


Ions 

286,037 

489,052 

22,974 

48 

555,449 

485,840 


1,839,400 


31,09,172 

22,83,609 

3,48,831 

2,647 

38,83,234 

39,53,400 


1,30,40,959 



1,010,441 1 1,010,801 


Bs 

32,24,898 

19,32,408 

4,20,438 

1,744 

20,95,730 

30,72,149 

1,19,53,433 


£ 

242,474 

145,298 

32,003 

131 

202,687 

270,101 

898,754 
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Stock Exchange’^. 


Imports of Salt into India during the nears 193a and 1932 




1931 



1032 



Qinntitj 

Vihie(£l=Rs 13 O) 

[ Q\nntlt\ j 

Value (£1 = 

Rs 13 C ) 


Ions 

Rs 

£ 

'ions 

lU 

£ 

From — 







United Kingdom 

21,101 j 

5,17,170 

‘’8,300 

'!J,O0l 

5,0 1,71 1 

41,040 

Germanj 

13,007 

7,00, (i71 

58,568 

19,178 

.8,57,880 

01,503 

Spam 

27,20! 

1.00,3-.S 

20,071 1 

25,02) 

3,72,053 

28,012 

Aden and Dopen 

273,100 

fO 00,360 

302,000 j 

30 i, 229 

)4,2 1,875 

1/2,622 

dcncics 

Egjpt 

0.007 

5,00, 0C5 

13,031 

13,500 

5,01,005 

12,181 

Italian East 

109,001 

15,30,017 i 

113,370 

06,500 

13,27,1 2 ( 

00,781 

Africa 


j 


Other countries 

14,002 

1,12,151 

0,8] 1 

0,010 

91,957 

0,014 

Total 

528,594 

S0,4I,70S 

595,762 

552,741 

mm 

0IS,0% 


Bibliography —Ec port of the Chief In- 
spector ot Jlinos in Inhis, under the Indim 
Mines Act (VIH of 1901) for 1930, by tlie 
Chief Inspector of Mines Report on the 
Miueial Production of India during 1920 
by L IxnghPonnor, Officiating Director, Qeolo 
gical Survey of India Note on tlic 


Production of Burma In 1922 Jronogmphs 
on Mineral llc'ourccs piibilsiicd bj tho Imperial 
Institute Qiiinipicnnlnl Rolen of tho Mineral 
Production of India for the a cars 1924-192S 
(Records ot tho Qcolngical Surtey of India, 
Vol LXIV) 
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Stock Esckaiiges. 


Tlieie are about 475 Share and Stoch Brokers 
m Bombay Ihey carry on business on tho 
Brokers Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and tlie 
sale and ])u,ohase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted tliroughout the Presidency of Bom 
ba> Tlieir poiiers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approi ed by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the poiier to stop business lu 
times of emergencies The ollicial address 


of the Secretary iSoDalal Stree, Port, Bombay 
At first the admittance fee for a broker ivns 
gradually raised to Rs 7,000 
Tn inoi Brokers card has inci eased 

In of cards Mere sold at 

lis 40,000 each - ere employed 

fY® i‘‘“ the eatcii- 

siouofthebus lalnenfHip 

card is about Rs 11,000 'ameofthe 

In November 1917 a second Stock E\chanpe 
was opened m Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street knoiin as tlie Bombay Stock 
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Exchance, Ltd Tills separate Lxcliange no 
longer fimetions it nasrcMtedin 1922 It 
lias ceised to function again 

ComaiiUce of Enquiry — In 1923 the Goi- 
crnmeni of Bonibav appointed a Committee to 
enquire' into tlie constitution, customs, 
practices, rules, regulations and mctliods 
of busintes of the ITatiic Sliarc and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombaj and to inicstigate 
unj such complaints of the public and to make 
Biiv such enquiries with reference to anv of the 
aforesaid natters or anv other matter appertain- 
ing to tilt aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee mav deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the Inv csting public against the 
Interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper 

The CommiHee issued a report carlj in 1924 
signed bv all the members sav c one who append- 
ed a minontv report The niajoritj report 
made several importnnt recommendations for 
reform notablv one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and anoUier for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate conplaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public The Association, how- 
ever, adopted th> minontv report which leaves 
the constitution end practice of the Evchange 
verv little modified 

In the middle of the v ear 1925 there was heav v 
speculation in certain mill scrips Ihe market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporarv closing of the 
Evchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose The brokers v ere at first unwilling to 
vield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention ard control altered their 
attitude In the end, thev submitted new 
draft niles under which wild speculation will 
oe discouraged arid the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above w ill be unlikely ’ 

Por man> j cars the Gilcutta Share llarket met 
In the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was fonned, a lleprescntativ e Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
w ere focussed into rides drawn up for the conduct 
of business Pubhc confidence grew rapidlj 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan 
cing conditions The Great 5Aar, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
m the market which culminated in a boom 

In June 192J, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies Acts 1913 1920 with an authorised 
capital of Bs 3 laklis divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each Accounts arc 
made up annually up to 30th September At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, cnlj one share 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
a little above 500 The Committee has restric- 


ted the further sale of new shares until it deems 
it necessary to revise its decision, exception 
being made In the case of a partner dissociating 
from an existing firm Arjone Intending 
to become a member is required to purchase a 
share from a member and the admission fee 
charged by the Association is Its 6,000 The 
conduct of members and of business is controlled 
by bjclaws, customs and usages being full> 
honoured The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
arc no settlement days, delivery Is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostlj 
combine the function of dealers The principle 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, lea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous Industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour etc ) Hallway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of Industrial concerns and 'irustecs 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Honj Ofileo Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony Treasurers and the 
Hony Secretary The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon Office Bearers The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
I aw Courts in most cases 

Committee for 1934 — Kwlnrnath Khandel 
wal, B A, LT B, President J S Ilavwood 
fr C Montgonicrv O A Cohev, J S Ken 
Gobiiid Tail Biiigiir 'Mahillram Sontlialla 
Bai ]limt‘,war K ithaiiv Bihadur Tnganii ith 
Ihiiiijliunwal i , Sirbotosh Sen, Miambliu Lath 
Dutt, litcndn Mohan Diitt, At Sc , Gorilill 
Soil and Basant I all Chiturvcdi 

Joint Ilonornn/ Tretmirem — Bai Bameswar 
Ivathanj liilndurand Goralall Seal 

Jlon Sccrclarii — Satja Banjan Mitra, B A , 

Jj 

The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lvons Bange This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its IJnd — was opened on Cth Jul>, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal The ground floor Is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 pm This floor also contains 
the ofTiccs of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices 

Tlie Madras Stock Exchange situated at Bo 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in llill 
shares Busmess is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors There is a Board of arbitra 
tion There is an admittance membership card 
of Bs 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Bs 100 Ihe original 100 members were 
elected b> the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Bs 3,000 
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Cliainbers of Commerce. 

Modern commerce m India \fas built up by tabc the nccc'i'^nrA ‘Icps to ccL Uic Aji'ocintlon 
muciunts from the vest uul was for a Ions icsistcred and to enrol niantx rs and tarrj on 
time entirelj m their hand« Chambers of work The ConRrcss also approved of mo draft 
Coiximcrcc and iiMinerous kindred Assacla- constitution 

tioiis were formed bv them tor its protection follow 1ns are flic principal pirasriphs 

and assistance But Indiana have in recent ^[giDoraiidiini of Asioelatlon ltd fctate 

years, taken a large iiid growing part In this ment of Objects of flieiicw \ssoclatte Cliambci 
commercial life The e\lont of tlicir I'dtt'U approved bj the Congress — 


pation vanes greatlv in dilfircnt pirts of India, 
according to the naturil proclivities and genius 


I Hie name of the Chamber wll bo “Tisr 


of 'dillercnt races Bombiv, for instance, j sV‘;sociATt I) Ism VN CiivJinrr Ot CcJtiinrcL ” 
has led the way in the industri U and commer- jj Qjjg Rcghtercd Ofllcc of tie Chamber 


has led the way in the industri U and commer- jj qijq Hep;,! 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bingal, „,|j jjg ]„ jlombaj 
verv active in other fields of activitj, lags 
behind in tins one Arising from these clr- 11 1 ibo objee 


curastaiices we Dud Chambers of Commerce cst ibllslicd are 


HI 'ibo objects for v liich the Cliambcr is 


m Bomba j, Karachi, Cvlciitla, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian but alongside these 
have siirung un in recent vears certatn Asso 
ciations such as the Bombaj Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the mcmbcr=liip 
IS p\clusivelv Indian Xbese different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and cnnstantlj work m association 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention dcra mded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
their organization 'iho Indian Chambers 
work liannoniouslv nitli this bodj, but are 
in no sense atUliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination oi tlieir part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects hotter and more 
ctfeotively than a London bodv could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locallj to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 


(1) To discuss and coiiskcr questions 
concerning and aflictln? trade, com- 
mcree, maiiii^ ictures aid the shipping 
interests, at inectlng of delegates from 
Indian Cli uiihcre of Comnicrcc and 
CommcTiial Assoclatlots or BodlfS and 
to collect and disseminate Iiifonnntion 
from time to time on matters alfccting 
the coniinoii Interests of such Cliainbcrs 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, ninmifncturlng and ship 
ping interests of the countrj 

T o att vln those advnntages hj united 
letloii which each Chanihcr or Asso 
ciition or bodv nn> not be able to 
accomplish in its rep irate capacity 

(St To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commerchl Assoc'ations or Bodies In 
dilfcrent trade centres of the Countrj 

{i) To conv ciiO vv hen ncccssarj the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and it such times is mnj be deter 
mined hj a Bcsolutlon of the Cliamber 


immediate reouirements in particular matters ‘The Articles of Associctioii provided ''llicro 
. ' ^ , shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 

A new movement was started xu 1913 Indian Cliambcr held it Bombay on a date to be 
by the Hoii Sir Eazulbhoj Curnmhhov Ibra fixed by the Executive Council In the month of 
leading millowner and public citizen Echruary,” or at some other time, and “semi 
of Bombay, winch at effecting great annual or special meetings may bo 

meTC°af^rganmation’^®“lm Ea 7 nli,h^^^ Executive Council or on the 

nlan was for the 'r ongmal requisition of one third of the total number of 

plan was tor tne tormation of an Indian Com- members addressed to the Seeretnrv ’ 

mcrcial Congress The proposal met with an- auurcssea to tne scctetaiy 

proval m all parts of India I'he scheme was organization languished for lach of 

delayed by the outhreak of war but afterwards support lor some years until a number of mer* 
received an impetus from the same cause and chants specially interested m Currenc} and 

the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 

holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay ^ud 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
The list of members of the Reception Committee activities hailing, lilcc the first movement, from 
showed that all the importtint commercial Bombay Tiie Commercial Congress held in 


associations of Bombay were prepared to co Calcutta on Slst December 192G°mid 1st and 
operate actively 2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 

The Congress was attended by several hundred ?? ^ oi Indian Chambers of 

delegates from all parts of India Mr fnow r agreed to the registered office 

the Hon Sir) D h Wacha, President of the ^ being “at the place v\hero the 

Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided ^{®sident for the year has his headquarters or 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee at it to bo located * Among the 

the opening of the proceedings and the first objectsfor which the federation is established 
business was the election of Sir fazulbhoy the following — 

SeM°resolved* m>OT^'he To promote Indian businesses in matters 

Issociated IndiM^^hamher^f^r^^ ^ foreign trade, transport, 

elect fa ^anufacturW, fin'ance 


Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 


elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


and all other economic subjects 
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(6) To encourage friendly feeling and 
\ unanimity among business community 
\ and associations on all subjects 
\ connected nith the common good of 
\ Indian business 

(c) \To enter into any arrangement with any 
\Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and priMleges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to\ carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
priMleges and concessions 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation 

(c) To take or othennse acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation 

tf) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of nhich may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra 
tuitously or othernise 

(5) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 
warrants, debentures and other negot.- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
VIZ , numbers consisting of Chambers of Conf- 


merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist, 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs 150) 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1934 — 

Piesidcnt — Sir Kastuibhai Lalbhai 

Vice Piesidcnt — Lala Padampat Siiiglnnia 

Members of the ComimKcc — Hr Nalini Ranj in 
Saiker (Bengal NatiomlChamboi of Commeici, 
Calcutta), Ball Slili Ram (Delhi Factorv- 
owners Federation, Delhi), iMr G D Birla 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), 
bn Purshotamdas lhalcurdas, Kt , C 1 1: , 
M c r , (Indian Herchants’ Chamber, Bombaj ), 
jMi Walchand Hirachand (Maharashtra Cham- 
ber of Commeice, Bombaj), Raj Ratna both 
Cliimanlal Girdharlal (Baroda Millovncis 
Association, Baroda), Seth Mathurdas Ahssanji 
(Indian Merchants’ Cliainbti, Bombay) 
Rao Bahadur Slimrattan G Mohatta (Karachi 
Indian Merchants’ ; Association, Kaiachi), 
Ml A D SliioB (Inman Merchants’ Cliamhor, 
Bombay), Mr P b Sodhbans (Indian Chambci 
of Commerce, Lahore), Mr Vidya Sasir 
Pandja, M L A, (Southern Indian Chimboi 
of Commerce, Madras ) 

Honorary Treasurers — Mr D P Khaitan 
(Iiidiin Chamber of Commeice, Calcutta) 
bir Han banker Paul, Kt , Mio (Bengal 
National Chamber of Commeice, Calcutta) 

Coopted Members — Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, 
M k A , Karachi, Mi B Das, M L A , Cuttack, 
Rai Upeudra Lai Roy Bahadur, Chittagong, 
Mr Cliunilal B Mehta, Bombay, Mi Ami it 
Lai Ojha, Calcutta, Jlr M Muliainmad 
Ibimil, Madras 

Secretary — Mr D G Mullicikar 

Officz address — Pankore’s Naka, Ahmed ibad 

Tetegrayhic address — Unicomind, Ahmed ibad 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters are in Calcutta 
Other societies connected mth the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
^ the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce The Bengal Chamber 
IS registered mth a declaration of member- 
ship of 300 Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected mth the protection of trade “ in 
particular m Calcutta ” There* are two classes 
of members Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary 

Merchants, bankers, slupowners, represen 
tatives of commerwal, railuaa and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agnculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, lormed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or mamuacture, and persons engaged in or 


connected uith art, science or literature, may be 
elected as peimanent members of the Chamber 
The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1933 34 — 

President — ^Alr J S Henderson, ( Messrs 
Mackinnnon, Mackenzie &, Co ) 

Vice President — ^Mr J Reid Kaj, (Messrs 
James Finlay &. Co , Ltd ) 

Membeis — ^Jlr Alec Ailnnan, (Messrs Andrew 
Yule A- Co ) , Mr H F Bateman, (Messrs 
Shaw, Wallace A, Co ) , The Hon’ble Sir E C 
BentliaU, (Messrs Bird A- Co ) , Mr R D 
Cromartie, (The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd ) , 
iMr H A M Hannay, (Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Railuaj ), Mr L V Heathcote, (The Bumia- 
SlicU Oil Stonge &, Distributing Co of India, 
Ltd ) , Mr R A Touler, (Messrs McLeod A Co ) 
The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr A C 
Daniel Assistant Secretary, Mr D C Fair- 
baim 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
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returning represent nti\ o'-, mil llic rtprc-icnl 
nthc'i returned, for t'lC currcni m vr 

The Conned of !^lnl( — llu Hon bk Mr f 
& Heiuler'on 

The liili'inl Iniudnliic Conned — Atr (• U 
I)nln cn , (CTliutIn Jiiinuius (,0 ltd), 
Mr II II Burn, (AM rod A (o) Air C 11 
,Suno\cr, (Kilbnrn d (o) Mr C ( Alilltr, 
(Hone Miller d Co ltd 1 Mr W 11 1 lininp-nn, 
(Bengnl 'Iclepliniu) Air lUnr\ BirKinMC, 
(Birbiiurc Brotlii rs) 

The CaUnltn Pori lend -AlrAI \ IlnJir=, 
(I urner Atorri''On Co ltd) Air s 1) (>11(1- 
<itoue, (Cilhmler!) Arbutlmot ,V (o) Air C II 
Cinipbcll, Jill Kinnon, (AI 11 Ken/ll A to ltd) 
Air A L B Jiukir, (Ivilbuiii A Co) Mr iv 1 
J Kicokon, ((>1 ulstdiie, \A\llle A Co), Air .1 
llciil Iv l^ , ( t line'- I'lnl n A ( n , 1 td ) 

The Cal'idla Mnmeipid ( orpornUon — Air 1 
I?oonej,(Bfngil ielipIiniiL Co ltd) Air {, 1) 
I’oUnigcr, (Bunn ih shi II) Sir k (> llirbcrt, 
(liniieiiil CboniKil Imbi''trie', Co Ltd ) Air A 
St I’lufiir (AIunoillA Co) Sir C 11 Ifolnus 
(Ilolincs Allison A to ltd) Air K (> Sltlir, 
(Cdeutti Lleetrii SuppU Corporition ltd) 

The Board of '2 tudcit for the Improtement of 
Calcnttn — Air M 11 lliompson, 'i T c (Binpil 
Icicphonc Co , 1 Id ) 

The Bengal Boihr Co)nmi’!’;ion — Air AS f,o\\, 
(Burn A Co Ltd ), Air H IT BeMioIck, Mil 
(Ind ), Miir , Air J AS illl imson, Mil 
(Ind ), M I M 

The Bengal Bmolc Xni’^ance^ Cnmmis'non — 
3Ii E J II G irdmcr , Sir G \ llobtrtbon 

Ihe Chamber elects roorcsont iti% cs to a inous 
other bodies ot less importance, such is the 
conmittco of the Cilcutta Sillors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
follouing are the recognised issoclitlons of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Gram Odsecd. and llicc Associ illon, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian lea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders' Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Biro Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal 
ciitta Marine Insurance Association, The 
AViup, Spirit aud Beer Association of India 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Taper Makers’ Asso 


latlon. Indian 1 luiiici run. A'"'(> lalion,t iliiitla 
fiitc 1 ibrlcs Sliippcro’ As o'-latlon, Calcutta 
flAdraiilic I’rrss oci it Ion lull lalnc 
llrokir' I'.oilitioM ( ibiitti I’did lute 
‘'liippi r- A'l (litbm ( ilMitti Iiili Dfibr-, 
\‘-M')( I it Ion, ( lb lift i Hub and kl Iih '' blppt r- 
I it Inn ( dnitt 1 ''ii.ir Imporl'-'i omi 
lion, ( ibiilli Iiildiiit Iii-iiruiM \-oiiatirin 
(lib lit I i 1 lour Milk A- 01 lit 101 ( dentil 

111 m r I riii'-porl A'-ot 1 dion, iiid llu. Ma-ti r 
•'ll Milori •> A‘> III I itioii 

llio Chamber maintains a rrlliinalof Aril 
Iralion for the ib ti '■mlnatlcn s'-ttltmcnt and 
idjustinent of (Ikpiili'* itii'I dilfen i cs rtlallru 
to trade, bii«lrif-“, rnanufartiirc , and to ctis 
toms of trade, between pirtlis nil or niii of 
ahom rc'ilde or cam on biislma' p-i'-onellj 
or b> agent or otlierwi=e in Calcutta, or ckt 
ttlicre In Indli or Biirmah, bi wbnmorAtr 
of such pirtlco ibc said disputes and dltle.en 
be submil led J be ‘-ccr* I in of the Cliani 
ber acts ii« the Brgl-trar of the tribunal, 1 lilch 
mnsktb of sueli iiiLinb' rs or a-iiktanis to mem 
I here ns nia%, from time to ilini nnniiall\ or 
atlicnvkt be stUtlid bj ttii itegi trnr nnd 
lining to serve on ttie tribunal Hie Be 
gistrir from time to time nnkrs a Ikt of feueh 
•uembtrs and asdst ints 

The Chamber nko ninlnlalns a Iltcn cd 
Measurers I'cparlinLiit conlrt’lltd bv 11 “p ciil 
committee It Includi s a Siipi rintLiuli nt (Air 11 
ElllB), Uend Oflico Manager (Air C G Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs J (> 
Smjth G C G Snnth, J B 1 Uenfrej and 
B I’crry), and the stall nt the time of the last 
olDci il returns consisted of 100 olllccre The usu d 
Bjstcm of work for the bi ntlltot the trade of the 
port k foilowid The Department has it* own 
provident fund md compa— lonate funds mil 
Measurers’ Cl ib The Chamber doe« not assist 
in tl 0 prep nation of oflkkal statl tlcal returns 
it publk'ic' wteklv the Calcidia I'nca Current, 
and ako publishes a large number Of st itistic il 
cltcul.vrs of various dcBenplloiis lii addition >0 
a moiithlv abstract of proc< i dings aud inanv 
I other circulars on rnatti rs uiidi r disciKsioii 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and Industries m or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned , to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians , to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India , to adjust controversies betw een members 
of this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes atismg out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties wilhng or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber , to promote and 
advance commercial and tcclinical education 
and such studj of different bnnclics of Art and 
Science as mav tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and mdostnes in India, to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable bmldings or rooms for a Com 
mercial Exebango in Calcutta , \nd to do all 
such other tilings as maj bo conduciv e to tlie 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of tlic above 
objects or anv of them 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussll The local Members pav an annual 
subscription of Us 100 and the Mofussll 
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members Bs 50 Mercliants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber 

The following constitute the jManamng Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1933 — 
President — ^klr A L Ojha 
Senior T ice President — ^3Ir K L J itn 
Fice President — J 1? Dutia 
Members — G D Birla Mr D P Khaitaii 
Mr S K Bhatter Mr Piizulla Guigjoe JIi 
G L Mehta , Jlr jMohaulal Lallulihai Mr M K 
Poiwaia Mr N L Pun , Mr K I Purohit , 
Mr C K Parekh , Mr Ainndji U irid.is , 
kir H P Bagana , Mr Kassim A Jloliamcd 
Mr Habib jroliamcd , Mr Kcdarn itli Ivli indel- 
wal , Mr Gounshankcr Balniij a , 3Ir S B 
Sen and Dr M Sanyal 
Secretary —Mr M P Gandhi, M A , r r E s , 
r s s 

The following Associations are afTiliatcd with 
the Chamber — ^Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Jute Balers Association, Indian Pioducc 
Association, East India Jute Association, Indian 
Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Eicc Mer- 
chants’Association, Calcutta Kirana Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association, Gunnj Trades 
Association and Shareholders’ Association 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades With a view to cover the varying nature 
of disputes arising m different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades — (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and a 
Minerals, (6) General 

Chamber’s rcpicseutati% cs on — 

Calcutta Port Commissioners Mr G L Mehta 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee klr 1C J Purohit 
Last Indian Itailwag Local Advisoiy Com- 
mittec Mr D P IClnitan 
Easlctn Bengal Local Advisory Committee Mr. 

B Chakrivarty 

Board of Appruiticcsliip Training Mr A 
L Ojha 

Bailuay Batts Advisoiu Committee Mcssis 
Aniudji Haridib, H P Bigiin, G D Birla, 
Eaiziilli Gangjco and D P ICliaitin 

Calcutta Socic'y foi the Preienlion of Cruelty 
to Animals !Mr Kassim A Sfoliamed 

Buigal Conciliation Panel Messrs D P 
IClnitan, Anandji Haiidas, and N Bajabally 
Bengal Pilotage Dues CommitUe Mr 1C J 
Purohit 

Chambers Auditors Messrs S B Batliboi 
A Co 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BOMBAY 


The Indian National Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished for the following purposes in the year 
1928 — ’ 

(o) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber", is estab 
lished, namely 

(t) To facilitate the commercial inter- 

course of countries 

(u) To secure harmony of action on all 

international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce 

{ill) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial rel itions 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the developmentiof commerce and 
industry 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 60 comm''rcial firms as Associate 
Members 

OPPICE-BEAUErS rOE THE YEAK 1933 
President — Lala Sliri Kam 
Vice President — Mr Hooseinbhoy A Lalljee 


Members of the Execuliic Committee — ^Mr 
Ivasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmcdabad Millowners’ 
Association, Ahmcdabad), Mr Walcliand Hiri- 
cliand (Maharashtra Chamber of Coinmeicc, 
Bombay), Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdis, Kt , 
OIL, ji B E (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombaj ) , Mr G D Birla, (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industrj), Mi D 
B Khaitan, (Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry) , Mr Nalini Kanjan 
Sarkcr (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutti) Jfr Amritlal Ojha, (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta) , Mr Chumlal B Mehta, 
(Bombay Bullion Exchange, Bombay) Mr 
Fakirjee Cowasjee (Federation of Indiin Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry) , Mr Mohamed 
Ismail, (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) , Mr Mathuradas 
Vissanji, (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) , and E Padampat 
Singhania (Merchants Chamber of United Pro- 
vinces, Cawnpore) 

Co opted — ^Mr B Das, M L A , Mr Ebrahim 
G Ciirnmbhoy, Raja Eatna Sheth Bhailalbhai 
D Amin, Mr kl A Master and Sir M E 
Dahanukar 

Ex Officio — ^Mr D S Erulkar and Mr K P 
Mehta (Representatives on the Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce) 

Honorary Treasurer — ^Mr B L Nopanj 

Secretary — Mr J K Mehta 

Assistant Secretaiy — A C Bamalingham 
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Bombav Lcgxslalxve Council Mr J B 

Bombay Port Trust Mr A Gcddia 
Ptrioria htbilee 'Technical Institute Mr 
V N Chanda\ arkar 

Bombay ‘tmole Nuisances Commission 
Messrs yv I' M ebb and W A Sutber 
land 

A'lvisori/ Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics Mr Blmranisi 
klulraj Ivhatan 

Central Colton Committee Mr S D SaKlat 
^ala 

Deidoomenl of Bombay Advisory Com 
mihee Mr Jehangir B Petit 
0 I P Railway Adusory Committee Mr 
A Geddis 

B B A C I Railway Adi tsory Commutes 
Mr H P Mody 

Bombay Municipal Corporation Mr H P 
Mody 

Vnwersity of Bombay Mr Jcbanglr 
B Petit 

Royal Inslituie of Science Mr n P Mody 
The OITice o' the Associatlou is located at 
2 nd Floor, Patel House, Churcbgatc Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the telephone number is 25350 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd 

The SlillouTiets' Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee The regis- 
tered office of the Association Is located in 
Patel House, Churchgatc Strest, Fort, Bombay 
The objects of the Association are — 

(ol The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and In the course 
of their employment , (6) the insurance of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc , and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon an\ 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insurances, counterinsmances and counter 
guarantees, etc , etc , etc 

Tlio Association consisted ol 5G members on 
1st October, i933 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Hon-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their appliKition is ^ 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
onners’ Association 

Tlie affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors 

The present Directors are — 

Mr A Geddis {Chairman) 

The Hon’ble Sir Munmohandas Uamji, 
Kt , Sir Ness Wadia K B f 0 I e , Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt , Sir Chunilil V Mehta, K C S I ,l{atinsi 
D Morarii, Esq , S D Saklatvala, Esq , F 
Stones, lisq , o B E , and A. C M Cursetjee, 
Esq , M A , Lt B , Secretary of the Association 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

The Indian Merchants Chamber was cstab 
Ilshcd (n the tear 1907 Hs objects arc — 

(a) To tnioiirngo frifndh feeling and nn 
inmiili iinong business roninuinlty 
on ill siibjcits (onnoftod with the 
ronimon good of Jndlin increlnnts 

(b) lo secure organisi d let Ion on all subjects 
relitlng to tin interists of the Indiin 
busiiu-s (oiumunlU dlrcetlj and 
huiireeth 

(c) To promote the ohjccls of the Indian 
hiisiness eoinnuinltt in matters of 
inlind and foreign trade, shipping and 
trinsjiort, indnstn and in imif ictiire, 
hanking iml insuriiue 

(<f) To eollett ind disseminate statistical 
and other information seeuring the 
promotion of tlu objiits ot the tham 
1 ) 01 , and to in ike ((forts for the 
sjiri ad of comiiurLlil ind ctonomlc 
knowledge 

(<•) 3 o take all stops which ina% be nceessarj 

for jiromoting, supporting or opposing 
legisl itlnn or otlinr idioii alfecting 
the iforcsaid int( rests 1)\ tlie Goiern 
nient or in\ Depirtment thereof or 
1 )\ an\ loi il lioiii or Iiodits and In 
gLiioril to lake the inltlatlso to 
sicnre the welfare of the business 
tommniiifi in ill respects 

(/) To make representations to Ixical, 
Centnl or Imperial antlioritlcs, L\e 
ciitni or Jegislatue, on iiti\ matter 
iffLcting tilde, romiiKrco, inanufao 
turcor hipping, banking or insurance 

((/) To iindertiko bi irbitntion tlio settle 
incut of common ill disputes between 
inerelnnts and Inisincssnicn and also 
to jiroiido for irliltration in respect 
« of (lisjuites arising in tlie course of 

trade, indiistri or trinsjiort, and to 
secure tlio son ices of expert teclinical 
and otlioi men to tint end if nocassary 
or desirable 

(/)) To adnnee and promoto pommereial 
ami teclinicil ediieition and to found 
, and support estalillslimonts and insti- 
tutions for such purposes 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and 
lotion for securing ledicss for legiti 
mate giieianees pf an\ bi inch ot 
ti idc or iiidustn as also all such 
otlior action as ina\ be condiiciio to 
tile extension of tiado, commerco or 
manulacturo or incidental to tlie 
attainment of the abolo objects 

( 3 ) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the* Indian business communities 
abioad 

(/) ( 1 ) 'To secure, wbereier possible, orga 
nispd and/oi concerted action on 
all subjeets invohing the interests 
of inembeis including ‘ regulating 
conditions of emploiment of 
I industrial labour’ 111 a anous indus- 

tries represented bj the members 
of the Organisation 
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^n) To nomimte delegates and idM- 
sers, etc , to represent the em- 
plojers of Indie at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Kations 
(lu) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects 11111011 arc 
on the Acenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference 
(le) To take all steps 11 Inch niai be 
necessari for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or comentions of the 
International Labour Conference 
(f) And gcneralh to do all that may bo 
nccessari in the interests of the 
realisation of the aboio objects of 
the Chamber dircctlv or indircctl} 
There are three classes of members — 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (S) Honorarv. 
(I) There are three classes of ordinarj 
members — 

to)— Kesidents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Bs 75 as 
annual subscnption , but Joint stock 
Companies will hai e to pay Rs 100 
per year. 

(6) — ^Mofussll members uho will have to 
pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription 
f®) — Associations which will have to pay 
Rs 125 as annual suhaoription 
Admission Fee — ^All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs 100 as admission fee 
Vfhioh Is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on reienuc 
account except with the consent of the general 
bodv 

(2) Patrons — Indian firms or Individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs 5,000 
and individuals Rs 2,600 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
buttheinterestwhereof shall be taken 
to revenue account 

(3) Honorary members — Gentlemen dis 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested In the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paymg subscriptions They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be ehgible to serve on the Committee 
Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursmtS or interested in 
tode and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership 
The followmg bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member) 

The Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association 
The Bombay Yam Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants Association 


The Bombay Shroff Association 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd 
The Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay 
The Sugar Jlerchants’ Association 
The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants 
Association, Bombay 

'The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants 
The Indian National Steamship Owners 
Association 

The Seeds Traders’ Association 
The Indian Insurance Cos ’ Association 
The Kanana Merchants’ Association 
The Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association 
The Coal Merchants’ Association 
The S\i adcshi JLarket Committee 
Shreo Jlalnjan Association 
'The Gum Merchants’ Association 
The Muccadum Association 
The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors 

Under the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the nght of electing one represen- 
tative on t! e Indian Legislative Assemoly' and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council The 
Chamber also has the right to elect flv e represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentatne on the Bombay Slunicipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the ye ir 1934 — 
President — Seth Sfathuradas Yissanji Ivhiniji 
Vico- President — Mr Slanu Subedar 
Member‘s — IMr J C Setalnd, Mr A D 
Shroff, Seth Lilji Niranji, Sctli Mathuradas 
Cinji Slatani, Piof Khubhal T Shah Mr Jal 
A D Nioroji, Mr Bhavanji A Khimji, Mr 
Vclji Lakhamsi Nipoo, Prof Sohrab R Davar, 
Mr Vithaldas D Govindji, Mr M C Ghii, 
Mr Dhirajial C Jfodi, JIi Amritlal Kahdas, 
Mr Nandla’ M Bhuta, Mr Jfaiigaldas B Mehta, 
Mr E R Hirjibehedin, Mr Sarabhii Prataprai, 
Seth Walchand Hirachand, Mr S N Pochkha- 
nanalla, Mr Behriin N Karanjia, Mr Keshav- 
prasad C Desai, Mr Thakorlal H Vakil, Mr 
Hoosembhov' A Lalljee 

Co opted — Sir Con asji Jehangir (Jr 

K c s I , Jlr Ilalumtoola M Chinoy' , Sir Lachh- 
mandas H Daga , The Bomb ly^ Shroff Associa- 
tion, (Sir Mohanlal A Parekh) The Sugar 
Slerchants Association, (Mr Jagjivan Ujanishi 
SIiilji) The Slaharishtra Chamber of Commerce, 
(Mr SI L Dahinukar), The Indian Slatch 
Slanufacturers Association, (Sir R N Putehalli), 
The Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd , (Mr 
Chunilal B SIchta), The Bombay Grain Dealers 
Association, (Sir Elniuji M Bhujpiirii), The 
Bombay Rice Slerchants Association, (Sir 
Slathuridas C Slatani) , The Kanana Merchants 
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Cliinithiis of CoitiniDCc 


A‘-so(u<Km, (Mr ]> 1* I it 0 'll" 1’* <'l 
Mtrdi lilts ind Itwilki-' \ -ik 1 it mn, (^Ir (lUl 

1 Uicli ukI a 1 'iiK li iml) Jill 'su i(l( 111 

Coniniittct (Ml' Jili\ifiJ\ ^tini'-hi) 

Ax OJfii w — “^ir I’lir'iiru iiiul is ! !i it iirit is it, 

r T 1 , ’ll I I , 11 fort i rii't ) Mr L 15 

'J. iirsLp, (JJoiiiliiv I'oit I nisi ) ’'Ir ttililil '1 
Ciaiitllii, (Jioinli IN foil liii'l) 'll! (oirilli mil IS 
U Atorirji (lnuutuN tint 1 rii i uul (< t J’ 

D5 uh\ IN , I 01 il \il\isoi\ t oiiiTiiitti 1 ) f >j I 
3! Uiulur ( ( N null it siliiN 1 1 1 (I’miil in Itiiiiii 1(1 iI | 
Coi pDi itiiiii) Mi Nuiinlis 1 M I'l I r (f Din'i IN 
"UiiiNirsitN Siiiili) Ml l\i|ilriin 11 % il il 

(VcInisiun ( oiiiiiiiI 1 1 1 01 tin JIun iI In til'ili ol 
Stitmi), Mr 15 f Mis mi (l! 1 A < 1 

lluhi IN I III il VilNi'iiiN (iinniittiij ''Ir M \ 
'Misti r ((lONiinnu I " 1 \ III tin I 'I M I “s 
Dnlkiiii ) Mr K s I im n li iinlr 1 l\ir, 
(foiiiliiN Jtiinl I’oiriil Mr tlinnllil 1 Milili, 
(Indim Csiitr il Lnttuii 5 oiiniiilti t) 

iSuiikn y — Atr I Iv Me lit 1 ni v 
-In All V H At ini i sc 

(Mt ), Hid Air \ (. 15 nil ilni.li I'll 

1 lie foIIoNNiiu' in tin ( Ii inilii r s ri [iri 'Uif i 
tiNCb on N inmib inililn lodiis — 

Lcpn'^ciXaliu \ on tlo Jtonnl of I nnhrK of t/< 
Pori 7H(N(-sir fiirsliol mid is Jliilmrdis 
( I I , NI 11 I ((nllon) Air (uidlimdi' N 
Aim irjci (fici i .Odds) Mr It itil il (i iinllii 
(Gi un mil Aiuls) Ali \ ]> ‘'lirolf, 

(Ocnti il) , All J I iiiidis Jt Jiir'it, 
(Gtnir il) 

liuiiibail Mnnitiintl < oi /louitioii — Itiji ] iti 1 
dUl (jONlIldl ll SslllNl il 

*l(/i 140)1/ Conimiltir of the ] ooihoii ])ii(lo]>iiii lit 
Pipitrlvirnt — Ah Al mu Siiln d ir 

Indian Vinlral tottoii Loiiamthi — Air 
Chuiul ll 13 JUlil i 

Aihisoni Cnmmitlcc of l/ir loiwl lit'-lthih of 
huuiicvi hoiiibin/ — Ah J\ ijuli nil J1 A il il 
focal Aihiwu Commiltii of laulaain — 
trip Pailica'I ~—'\U tiordli lint IS (t Alorirjit 
Ji B iC C I Ilailvai/ — Ah It 1' .AIisiiu 
htnlaai Bales Jtlii'-oii/ Vommilhi — Sii 
I’uroliot mid lb 111 iKuiil is, ht , c i i , m u t 
fcir MinuioluiiU IS In miji, ut , TJa JJou Wi 
bir I’lmoiic C Sctlini, o u L , -Ah Arum 
bulled 11 , Mr K Jl A iKil 
Goicinmi Body of lh< Indian Mcnnnh'c 
Mann'’ ! rummy b/iiy Vafftnn — Afr Ar 
A Alibtcr 


’’’iiiali of 1/ It'o; 1)"*/ f lit' 'I d'l “^Afr A i,-ii 
ih 1 Ainiir 
'J III lit' ( o”'rol ( 11 ! in II (I I — Air j 

J' i ilr < ' 

Boiihoo I old Bond — Ml II It Urr 
Ii'liiiii ''i'll ir Jfo 1 loii'i'dt i -Air AI A 
Al 1 hr 

Bombaj Piece-Goods Native 
Mcj chants’ Association 

J In oliji ( i ) rd tin \s n 1 il n 1 in 1 folkn s — ' 

(/ ) 1 0 ]itiiuii)*i tiN ir itiii- frninllN {uliii-s 

I iiinl iiiiiIn iiii'Mi- I til tin r lutits, tin lui tin 
I of tin I'liit „o(iils tridf ttl ilnrit tt Ilonil'iN 
itni to l>r()t( 1 1 tin liitin I tin ri of (fc) to ri iiioNi 
IS lar is it V ill 111 NNltlilii tin ^iONiM of tlie 
O ' 1 It loll to do so ill tl I troll dull' ult i‘ s of 
tin 111 "! „o Ills liii'ltn Tinl to fr tin suili Inn 
of (oinluit n Null f 11 lilt it< tin tridi (r) io 
(olliit mil issiiit st it I ' n n I itliu to jin I < i,o<i'h 
ntid to (oirisiioiid nniSIi jniMn kodn i oil liidtirN 
iffNitiiij: trull, lunl n lik Ii tiiiN 1" didind 
•NilMsiUli lor tin A'ro'i'tloi uni tuU itn < tin ut of 
<ilij((ts 01 tlic \s 0(1 tioii or iiiN of tlniii imil 
(d) to 111 It itid lit 1 idi disi'Uti tint III i> I't 
n iimd to for irldtr itioii 

' 111 ! foHoujii., in tin olliii 111 in r- for tin 
tmriiit>( r - 

I hat) I an — Sir AT iniuoli uni is 15 iinj , Kt , J t 
Dipiilii ( hairnian ~ Ah II irjiN iii A liji 
'^irnlitr'l —Air Alitiiiridis lIiriMiii, J I’ 
Hon 'Jnif’ini, - Air Ahilji i-i' uild is 

Gram Merchants’ Association 

I IK ol'jiil Of tills IiodN Is to iironiof' Hu 
iiitui'ts ol tliL tin nil lilts iinl to put tin ,;nU) 
lint oil si Ills troll on i sotunl lootiux tt 
IS an iiillin III 1 il liodi or I ir'„i iin iiiln r-liif 
tin olln ( lioldt rs lor tin i urn lit ni ir in, >4 
lulIONNs — 

fhairnmn — Air Ailji 1 ilhmisi, li a , W u 
1 tie C/anrinan — Air it it iini ihrji 
Hony tnriilary — Ah Jillimisi (.Inl itili it 
.Siinlani — Ah Mttiiuu Audi ir iin, ii A , J I 1' 
Jlon 'Driiilaia — Ah I id in ji A is uiji 
Ailtny 'll! I elan/ —Ml G iiip itr iiii A i rot tun 
Jt IN 111 

'Jlic iddrcss of flic tsbociitiuii is i(i.;, Alisjld 
Bunder Bond, Alimhi Post, Bomb in 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


'Jhe AlaharasiitrA number of Commerce n as 
started m September 19d7 Nuth the object of 
establishing fnendlj' relations among merchants 
ind factorN ONvners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests agan st incisures UkelAr 
to affect them adNcrstlv, co'lectmg financial, 
ijdustnal and trade statistic, ind disseminating 
iniormation thcreahoiJt amongst members of 
the Chamber 

Membership o* the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory -owners belonging to the 
City of Bombaj , Bombaj Subuiban District, 
Poona, bholapur, Satara, Eatnagiri, Kolaba, 


Masik, Ahmcdnagar, Thana and 1-ast and AA cst 
Jfhandesh and Bc'gaum and Iiidiau States 
adjommg these <distiictb 

Prciidcnt Mr AA'alchand Hirachand 

T rcc-Prcsidcni^ Pi, B HananiantramE imnatli, 
B B I a\man VisliAN math Poplulc, Air AI L 
Dahauukar 

Secretary — Air D V Kelk ir, ai a 

The ollices of the Oh imber arc in the plioeiiix 
Budding, Griham Bo id, Ballard Dstale, Bom- 
baj 
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KARACHI 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth In terms similar 
to those of Bombay Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar Honorary Membership 
may be conferred b-v the Committee upon " any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objecte 
of the Chamber ” All new members joimng the 
Chamber pa> Hs 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs 18 The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fl\ed at Its 10 net month for the 
Daily Trade Keturii tC Es 10 per annum for the 
WeelJy Price Current and Market lleport The 
affairs of the Cliamber are managed bv a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Cliairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber •>3 
early in the year as possible The Chamber 
elects a representatlye on the Bombay Legislatiye 
Council, four represcntatiyes on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North fVestern Railway 
Adyisory Committee, Karachi There were 
03 members of the Cliamber in Janinrj 1034 
The following yere the officers in 1033 — 
Chairman — ^Mr E H Martin, (Porbes, 
Porbes, Campbell A Co , Ltd ) 
Vice-Chairman — Mr J W Anderson, 

(Grahams Trading Co (India), Ltd ) 
Members of Committee — Mi L C Buss, 
(Burmah Shell Oil Stonge and Distributing 
Co of India, Ltd ), 3Ir A D Finnej', 
(Maokinnon, Mackenzie A Co ) , JIi T C 
Hales (Noith-M''cstein Rally ay) Mr F H 
Tohnstos (National Bank of India, Ltd), 
Ml G N R Jloigan, (Bombay Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr W Reid, (Da\id Sassoon A Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr T M Poures, (Ralli Brothers, Ltd), 
Mr C Voegeli, (Volkart Brothers) 


Representative on the Bombay Lerjislative 
Council . Mr J Humphrey, 0 B E 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust 
Messrs H S Bigg-lVitlicr, 0 B r , G H 
Raschen , J W Anderson and W D Young 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality 
Mr A A L Hjoin A Mr 6 A Johnstone 

Representatives on the North Western Railwau 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi Messrs 
R H Martin and L Eeid 

Ag Sccictaiy — Mi H M Gomes 

Ag Public Mcasuiei — ^Mr J G Smith 

The following are the principal ya>s in yhicli 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers — The Committee take into consideration 
and gi\e an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
the settlements of disputes When tyo mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee yil) undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in yhich neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber 
A. public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
i dise arriving at or leaving the port 


MADRAS 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com-^ 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible Members 
ivlio are absent from Madras but pay tl'pir sub- 
criptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers of-attorney, as honorary mem 
hers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members Election for membership 
IS by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs 100 once in ten jmars each The subscrip 
tions shall not exceed Rs 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subjjct to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras piv one rupee per 
month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions Mem 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repaj- 
meut of the entrance donation 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of ongiii and 
the registration of trade marks One of the 
rules for the last named is “that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a Euiopean name ’ ' 
The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber — ^Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule 
There are 58 members and 6 Honorary Mem 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows — 

Chairman Mr W M Browning 
Vice Chairman Mr F Birley, ir i, 0 
Committee — ^Messrs G A Bambridge, H N 
Golam, R A Gray, G H Hodgson and 
A S Todd 

The following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatu es elected for the year — 
Madras Legislative Council Mr F Birley, M t c 
Madras Port Trust Messrs W M Brovning, 
R D Dcnniston, and A S Todd Vacant 
Corporation of Madras Messio F E James, 
A J Powell and A G Vere 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
Rniish Empire Sir Gordon Fraser 
Secretary G Gompertz 
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SOUTHCRN INDIA. 


The Southern India Clnmher of Commerce 
established in 1009 has its llc"istcrrd Olhcc In 
Madras The objects of the t Inniberare those 
usual for such bo lies, coin ernint: tin promotion 
of trade, cspeciallj In the Madras Prcsldenej, 
and the Interests of members Sporlal objects 
are stated to be — 

" To maintain a Llbrars of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to dtllusc 
commercial information and KnouiL(if;c amonRst 
Its members 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro 
ducts or organise cahlbltlons either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co operation Mith othirs " 
There arc two classes ol members, pcrnianenl 
and honorary The usual conditions as to cllgl 
bliitv for election prevail 

The Chamber Is a member of the 1 cdcratlon 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, (ho Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great I’.rltaln, and 
the Indian Imtlonal Committee of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce Paris 
Tlic Chamber registers trade marls, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and Issues certificates of 
origin 

The right of electing two reproscntalHes to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a ropresontativoto that bodj 


ffnderthe Madras f'll> Municipal Art, 1019, the 
Chamber has therlglit of electing two t'mnnclllors 
tothc 'Madras Corporation Ilnderthe State Aid 
to Industries Act, 19”'!, the flmmher has the 
right to fleet one mcmbir to the Hoard of 
Industries 

The Cliamher also sends Its reprfs"nlallvcs 
to the Hoad Hoard the Tovri Planning Tnist 
the Provincial Cotton Commlttfe, Mr-agapatam 
llarhonr Moris Comniltt'e the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and "'ladras and 
Soulhem Mahratta Vmihvavs, the Madras 
Tlnlvfrsltj, tlie Government Institute of Com 
inercc Advisorv Connell, ^^adras, the Social 
ITvgiene Connell (Madras Hranch), the Anna 
malal Unhrnlty, State Terhnlcal Scholarship 
Hoird, Advisorv Committees of the Govern 
mcnt Havajuiratn and Ophlhalinlo Hospital 
and Madras I hftrh Siipplv and Tramnays 
Advisory Committee, Ineomc tax Jioard of 
Itf forces and Indian Institute of Accountants 
'J he ( haniher has i members on the roll 
and lias Its own building Several Associations 
In the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerro 
epeonntry have been alllllated to this Clinm tier 
Pffsidint — Mr Jamal Mahomed Salt) 

I ICC PrestilnUt — Hewan llahadiir Oovindas 
Clmthoorhhujadas and Mr C Gopal Mcnon 
Ilomrari! Sfcrelanrt — Ivlun Ilah idnr Ad iin 
Hajte Md Salt ind Mr L K Strci nlva-un 
Astistant Secrelant — P It Kalr, n S , U ( orn 


NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 0 <11 
J/ Gazelle Building, Tlic Jtall, Lahore 

Chairman Hon’blo Hal Bahadur L Ham 
Saran Daa, o i E , m a s 

Vice Chairman L T H Hlckford 

Committee Mr Binda Saraii , Mr C C T 
Brereton, mbi,, lUi Bahadur Biw a Binca 
Singh, Mr W 11 Giico , Mi P H Guest, 
Deuan Bahadur Deuaii Krislina Kishorc 
Dahiivvala, C 6 C Hedinan , Jlr IT T 
Hiistomji , Mr J C F Bav idson Mr L H 
Sahni Ml Sapuran Singh, Profcssoi M' 
Hoberts, B Sc i* 

Chamber Memhcr<! Spedding Dinga Smell 
ic Co , Lahore , Gillanders Arbiitluiot A Co 
tind Milhlaru Gazette lahoTc ’ 
Allahabad B ink Ltd , Lahore, Diiiaii’ath Shoo’ 
pershad, Lahore , Bird A Co , Lahore , H J 
Hustoniji, Lahore , Col E H Cole, c B c M o 
Okara B C GA (Punjab), Ltd’, Kn’incwa” ,’ 
Bharat Insurance Co , Ltd , Lahore , Jallo Resiil 
Factory, Lahore, National Bank of India Ltd 
Lahore Attock Oil Co Ltd , Raw alpindi 
Central Bank of India, Ltd , Lahore, Pa. Bah idnr 
Mela Ham s Sons, Lahore , JMurree BreMery Co 
Ltd .Rawalpindi, GaiieshElonr Mills Co .Ltd ' 
Lyallpui Mallei Singh Sapuran Singh Chavvla! 
Lahore, North Western Railway, Lahore, Punjab 
Cotton :^ess Co , Ltd , Lahore , Lahoi e Electric 
Supply Co , Ltd , Lahore , Imperial Bank of 


India, Lahore , Parkash Bros , Rahore Basant 
Ram ind Sons, Rihore, Grindlav A Co , I.til , 
Lihore, Imperial lobicro (o of India I.td , 
I ihorc , Sir I) iv a IC Isliaii K ml A Sons, loihorc , 
Rawalpindi 1 Itctrlc Power (o I td , Knual 
jdndl, Likshmi Iiisiirancf to I td , Rahore , 
Indian 'Mlldnra I rnlt 1 arm, Renela Ehnrd 
UJieroi Ltd , Slalkote, R il Sihlb Mnnshi Gnlah 
Singh A Sons, Rihore , 1’ R Hermaml and 
■Mohattn Ltd, Rihoro , LInvds Bmk ltd, 
I ihorc , Bnrmah Shell Oil Storage and Disiri 
bnfing Co of India, ltd Rihort , Impirial 
Chemical Iiulnstries (Indli), ltd, Rahore , 
Kangra Valiev Slatt Co , 1 td , I-ihore Andrew 
Yule A Co , Ltd Lahore , Siemens (India) I td , 
I ahoro , Buckwell A Co , I td , I ahore , I’linjah 
Portland Ci ment Ltd , M ah , V I 1 ergnson A 
Co , Lahore , Olhcer in Charge Jlilit iry I arms, 
Okara , Dv cr Jlcakin A Co , J td , Solan 
Brewery P O , Uttar Chan Kapur A Sons, 
Lahore , Calicndar s C ihle A Constnittion Co , 
Ltd , Lahore , 

Uonorary Members — Major A Angelo, o B E , 
KaiBahulnrL Rami il, mbi , i> c s Mr H P 
Thomas, B sc , M A. n E , ai 5 s / soc o’ E 


Secretary — H J Martin 
Tel Address — " Commerce ’ ’ 
Telephone —2237, 
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UPPER INDIA 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore Members are 
elected bj the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion bj the next general meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members m a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
ns follows — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs 300 a year , an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs 300 , firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade oentres whore membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify tlie step Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
oaly_ with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has in the present year Cl 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members 

The following are the officers — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit 
tee — President — Mr J M Low me, (Messrs 
Rcgg, Sutherland A, Co , Ltd ) Vice President — 
Mr R, Monzies, 0 n r , (The Britisli India 
Corporation, Ltd ) Members — Mr K .T D 
Price, (Tile Muir Mills Co , Ltd ) , Jlr T 
Ga\in Jones, (The Cawnpore Chemical Works, 
Ltd ) , Mr Ram Narain, Cawnpore, Jlr G V 
Lewis, (The British India Corporation, Ltd ) , 
Mr E J W Plummer, (The Swadeshi Cotton 
Mills Co , Ltd ) , Mr A P Curtis, (Jlessrs Begg, 
Sutherland A. Co , Ltd ) , Mr Jang Bahadm 
Mlrhoutra, (Messrs Moonna Lall A Sons) , 
and Mr A Barr Pollock, (The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia A China) Representatives 
on the United Provinces Legislative Council — 
Jfr E Jf Soutei, M L C , (Messrs Ford A 
Macdonald, Ltd), The Hon ble Mr J P 
Srnastaaa, M L C , Si SC , Cawnpore 
Secretary — Mr J G Ryan, siBR, vd 
Head Clerl — Babu B N Ghosal 


PUNJAB 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headqinitois at Dcllii and exists for the caie 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the Noith West Fiontier PioMnce 
and Kashmii Tlie Chambei has Blanches 
at Amritsai and T ahore Mcmberslup is b\ 
ballot Old is lestricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wliolcsale), Railwajs and proprietors of large 
industrial inteiests The entiance fee is Rs 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs 180 per a ear 
J lie Chamber returns one menibei to a seat on 
the Refoimed Punjab Lcgislatne Council jointly 
■with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares repiesentation in the Indian Legislatne 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London The Cliainber is repre 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N W Railway AcUisory Com- 
mittee, Lahoie 

The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
I ahoie and the follow mg are office bearers — 

Mr W^ G L Gilbert, Chairman, (Sliahdara 
balnriiipoie Light Raijw ij Co,, Ltd , Del)ii) , 


Klnn Baliadur S M Abdulla, Depiitg-Chairman, 
(Messrs S M Abdulla A Sons, Delhi) , Rai 
Bahadur P Mukeijee, M L c , (Messrs P 
Mukcijec A Co , Ltd , Dellii) , jMr V F Grai , 
(Jlessrs R T Wood A Co , Ltd , Dellii) , Lala 
Sim Ram, (Tlie Delhi Cloth A General Mills 
Co , Ltd , Dellii) , Ml R T H Mackenrie, sr L A , 
(Bui mail Sliell Oil Storage A Distributing Co 
of India ltd ,New Delhi), Mr U N Sen, CUE 
(Tlie Eastern News Agenev Ltd , New' Dellii) , 
Mr C M Grant Go van, (Messrs Go van Brothers, 
Ltd , Delhi) , Tlie Hon’ble Rai Bahadui Lala 
Ram Sarain Das, c 1 1 , (The Mela Ram Cotton 
Mills, Lahore) , Sir Aftab Rai, (The Ganga Ice 
Factory, Lahore Cantt ) , Mr R S; Fairley, 
(The New Egerton Woollen Jlills, Dhariwal), 
Air A M Fieeinan, (North Western Railway, 
Delhi) , Mr Lachhmi Naram, (Messrs B jM 
Lachhmi Naram, Amritsar) , Mr Moti Ram 
Slehra, (Messrs Moti Ram Mehra A Co , Amrit- 
sar) , Mr tv Robertson Taj lor, (The East 
India Carpet Co , Ltd , Amritsar) , Mr A C 
Mullen (The Amritsar Distillery Co , Ltd , 
Amritsar) 

Secretaries — ^Messrs A F Ferguson A Co , 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi, 
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UNITED PROVINCES 


The number of members on rcRister is 133 
(102Locil ind 31 Mofu=sil) AH the important 
commercnl and industinl interests of the Pro 
Vinces of Agra and Oudb aio represented — 

President — P B B 1 ikramajit Singh, 
JI L C , B A , LI B 

f ICC President — B S B Gopi Katb, Pro- 
pnctoi, Messrs Gopinatb Chlunuuinl inel 
ij Kim JCumir Aeiiatn, Pioprietor, 
Mcssis Kainkiimir Kamcslni ird is, CiMii- 
PiTC ^ , 

keel clary — B Kameslniar Prasad Bigla, 
ML A, Pioprietor, Messrs Gangulbir 
Biijintb, Cnnipore 

Joint Scrrclan/ — Mr Krishna Lai Gupta, 
BA, LL B , 


Propiietoi, Messrs S digram Kdlonnl, 
Uiunpore 

Mimbcrs of Conirniltec —Mr Dwarka Prasad 
Singh, Mr Hir il il Khiiinn, Jfr L Chiinilal 
JLahohn Mr B B B Blnigii in Bass, Mr 
B 1’ SriiastaM, Mr P^anjit Singii Mr 
L Han Mi inker Bagla, Mr L Makiindihl 
Girg, Mr L Oirdli irilal Baj.ij, Mr C L 
Mehta, Lsq , Mr ID A nrMianic, Air L 
Kimehander, Mr P> >and pam Alchrotn, 
Mr Oil Peart \ Bil, Air Brindalnn Das, 
Air L Uam Kislnn DisBijoru 

Assistant Pecrclan! — B K Chopra, Lsq 
A I s A 

Head Issistant—Mr S B london, B corn 
{ Mid ) 


BURMA 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, Mitli 
headauarters at Kangoon, exists to encourige 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects imolaing their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, m particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to conimuni- 
eate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectU 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration betueen parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, tiie judgment oi arbitiators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following arc 
aTihated bodies — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association 
Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association 
Kangoon Import Association 
Burma Motor Insurance Agents Association 
Burma Plantei s Association 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies — 

Council of State 
Burma Legislative Council 
Kangoon Port Trust Board 
Kangoon Corporation 

A’lctoria Alemorial Park Trustees i 

Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Council 
Kangoon Development Trust 
Police Advisory Board 

Accountancj Classes Advisorj Board, Kan 
goon 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920 

Kangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee 

Local Kalluaj Advisory Council 


Kangoon AA atcr Supply Committee 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board 

All British corporarioiis companies, Drms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners "lid brokers or uho are coiinccted with 
agncultu’-e, mining manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members, 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
slfdll beeligiblefor election as an Associate Alem 
her The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Ks 480 per annum end of each 
Associate Member Ks 3G0 per annum An 
entrance fee of Ks 160 is payable bv eacli new 
Member Offlcials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may hav e rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented bv the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations m ad 
dition to Its ordinary work It does not 
publish any statistical returns 

Secretary — B P^ Cristall, Esq 

Representahve on the Council of Stale — 
Hon ble Mr J B Glass 

liepresentahves on the Burma Legislative 
I Council — K T Stoneham, Esq , ii L o 

Representa'ives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board — M: L Burnet, Esq , J B Glass Esq, 
TheHon’bleMr K B Harper and C G AA'ode- 
house. Esq 
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Ecpreic/t'ntnr oti thi. Rangoon Corporation — 
W T WnU re, rsq 

Viclorta Memorial Far! TruJee — T, l>iir(l, 
E'-(l 


I ltannoon Dciclopmcnt Trust — Tlio iron l)lc 
Mr T ], Gh-”. 

litiliop Bigandant Home Board — \ A 
j Gnico, Lsq 


Paclcur Tnmtiitc Committee — C G 

MoiltliiiU''C Lsq , M L r 

Burma Umicrsil’j Council — II L Prior, 

Esq , SI i 

llanqoon Onieial Ho’pital Aaticorp Com 
iMlUc — 0 L Bun Lsq 


Iccoiinlancy Clnises Adiisory Board — L 
Iiiird, 1 sq 

LotalRailirai/ Adi icon/ Council— A A Biiicc, 
Lsq 

Rangoon Wafer Siiptilp ComimUi-' — C G 
oJcliouEP Esq , A T 3IcGrtalii, Lsq , and 
C I anc I^sq 


Police Adiisorp Board — I P Cown , Esq 


Idiisorj/ Cnmmiltct rnii'^tiiuled uiidcrthe Ami, 
liirti force Alt, 1020 — J 11 1 virlej, lsq 


COCANADA 


The Cocamda Clumber of Commerce was 
established on 20th October 18(jS 
The follow ins arc the members of the 
Chamber winch Ins its lie i Iqn irt< is at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Corom indcl 
Coast north of 'Madras — 

Members — The Coromandel Co , Ltd , Itipicv 
A Co InnesA Co M ilson A Co , Gordon Mood- 
roffc A Co, CNIidras), Lid XortUern ( irf irs 
Betclopincnt Co , and Bmmah ''hell Oil 
Storage and Di«tribiitinj Co of Indi i, T td 

MFMDIIS 01 Tlir COM'ttTTII 
Mr S V Chccsin in, (C/miniKin) 

,, CD 'J' Shore® 

,, II P 1 crgiison 

,, G M Lal.c, (Secrelari/) 

The rules of the Chamber protidc that by 
the terra ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Igencj of a mercantile firm or cstablibhmcnt, 
or a society of merchants carrunu on business 
in Cocanada or other pi lee in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godaaari, Vir^agapatam, and 
Ganjam, and dul\ elected according to 
the Pules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


n Ida can hold office Jlcmbcrs arc elected b\ 
billot The Committee, when called upon b\ 
deputing members or non-mcinbera of the 
Chamber, pi\c their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon am 
commercial milter referred to them for final 
judgment In either ease a minimum fee of 
Jls 10 must accompana the reference with 
Its 3 from a non member ind Itc 1 from a 
member ns pijment for the Chambers Sealed 
Certificate 

The Committee consisting of 3 members 
including the Chainnan, is elected b\ 
billot at the general meeting in Januarv 
in each a car for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Ps 100 and 
for each member whoso place of business is 
elsewhere Is Ps 30 The subscription for each 
member whoso place of business is in Cocanad i 
isPs 120 per annum, paa able quarterla , and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
aahere is Ps 00 per annum, paaablo in adaance 
TIic Committee usnallj meets once a month on 
the pcnultimitc Ihnrsdaa and the general boda 
meets on the Last Thursdaa 

A Fortnightla Circular of current rites of 
produce, freights, and exchange is driwn up ba 
the Committee 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS 


Tile Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922 The 
joint department has its office at No 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work (a) the collection and 
dissemmation of information connected aaitli 
overseas trade aahicli may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the corapilatior* and publication 
of All India stetistics 

For sometime past the Go^ernment of India 
have felt the necessity for the creation of a 
Central Statistieal Pesearch Bureau for the con- 
tinuous analj sis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and thc> 
ha\e recently established the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Pesearch Bureau under the Dircctoi- 
Generalof Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at their headquartcis The Diicctor Gciiei il is 


now slitioiied at the hcadipi irleis of the Go 
a eminent of India with a Depiiti Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and i Deputa Director 
of Statistics nt Cilcutta ind i new Depiitj 
Director of Statistical Pesearch nt the he id 
qu irtcrs 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes Peview of the Trade 
of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops and Indian Customs Tariff 
The department also publishes a weeklj 
journal — The Indian Trade Journal ' — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff change in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (t) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
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E laced by Governmenfi departments and public 
odles, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
noUfleations affecting trade, (c) analysis ot In- 
dian trade statistics, {/) market reports, prices 
and trade moaements of the staple exports and 
imports, (c) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (h) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India 
The Department also administers the COM 
MERciAi Library ahp Keadino Doom located 
at No 1, Council House Street Calcutta This 
Mas at first a small denartmental library used 
for the purpose of answenng enquiries but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological librarj 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Librarj 


and Heading Ilooin uas placed under the ndmi- 
nistratuc control of the Dircrtor-Gcnoral It 
has non been expanded info a first-class tech 
nical library containing o\et 1 ! 803 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as nell as Indian and 
foreign stifistical publications, and over 330 
technical and coinincreial journals and market 
reports Ordinarilj bool s are consulted in the 
Library', but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value fliroughout India 

The Department works in close co operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trvdc Commissioners inTondonand Hamburg 
with His Majestv s I radc Commissioners in India 
and the Dominions, and viilli Consular 0£nccr> in 
various parts of tlio world And the jtarlv 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadilv being used more and more liotli Iiv firms 
in India and by overseas firms intcrrsdcd in 
Indian exports 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and tlic 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulatmg the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world , by dis- 
semmatmg it to British manufacturers and 
exporters , by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may bo found possible , 
and by assisting traders m the removal of their 
difficulties The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
IS the policy of assistance without interference 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of framed and experienced Commer- 
cial InteUigence Officers throughout the world 
a constant supply of commerciai 
intoimation to London and provide 'ocal assist- 
promotion of British economic inter- 
«« stationed 

m the British Empire are members of the Trade 
CommissKmer Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial DipKtic 

Service fonning part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service ^ 

Sir (then Hr ) Thomas M Amscough, o B E 
was appointed His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner m India m January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta In March of that j ear For 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo 
ray in the Public Service, he was smgiehanded in 
territory In 1923, how ever, 
iU 8 Gov emment sanctioned the opening of an 
1 rn® '5 Bombay and the creation ot an addition- 
Comniissioner s post in Calcutta Mx 
m ? Clarkeholds the appointment of H M 'a 
irade Commissioner at Bombay and m 1930 


Mr It B Willmot w as appointed as H M 's Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta llie tcrritorv m 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
pi^ts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuou‘'ly to any part 
of India wlilcli mav call for ins attention and to 
devote his time to some of tlic broader politico 
economic problems which arc becoming so 
important in view of tlio changing political 
conditions m India 

Function of Commissioner — The primary 
duty of the Britisli Trade Commissioner com 
prises the collection of information In regard to 
opportimltics that may arise w illim his territory 
fQ- securing and dcvelojiing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the Lritish 
Empire He is, therefore, enjoined carcfiillj to 

m “ leport from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting tlie trade, 
industry and commerce of his area His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governmg authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Cliambors of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers to visit the 
principal commercial centres , to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the condi 
tions and prospects of trade in Ins area , and to 
luraish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to he of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters 
ne is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
“ ™‘'‘>Btam an actn e correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi 
nions who vvi„h to extend their trade with his 
area , and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
nis territory. 
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L\crj efforts is imclc ll^ His JHjcstj 's Tride 
Commissioners to keep in toucli wlfli British 
representsth es nnd ngents in Indii The ofliccs 
are equipped vith a complete range of dirccto 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa 
tion IS asaiHble \Mth regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges tlirough- 
out the world, etc Alibrara consisting of o\er 
1,000 catalogues of the leading Britisli manu 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information ■with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are Inaitcd either to 
call personalh or to communicate their require 
ments in writing It is liopcd that local im- 
porters and bua ers will co operate bs making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and bj bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
anj cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions mav be 
adserselj aifected by foreign competition or 
otherwise 

Tor manj years Brlti*!!! traders hasc deplored 
the fact that there haxo not been a\allablc 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in aolclng their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competitlm As a rule these 
eompiaints eulogi/cd the Consuls of otlicr conn 
tries and insited the attention of Goxernment 
to thjir many \ irtucs In response to this aglta 
tion the greatest care has been taken bj the 
Bntisli Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound coraracrcial 
training and experience v ho ha\ c acquired some 
reputation in their respective spliercs, nnd a 
comprehensive and businesslike organl«ition 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 


Irade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home It now rests with the British raer 
cantllc communitjjboth at home and also Over- 
seas, to CO operate freely nnd frankly "1th the 
Trade Commissioners nnd to recognize the work 
they arc doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such Information nnd particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc , as they are able to afford. 

n 51 '3 Tr APE CousnssiONFits ih India 
CaleuUa — 

Sir Thomas M Ainscough, 0 B E , 

His 5rajcstv’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ccjlon 

Sir It B WUImot, 

His 5IaJe3t>’B Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta 

Post Box Ko 0S3, Fairlie House, I airlio 
Place , 

Telegraphic Address—" Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta " 

Telephone No " Calcutta 1012 " 
Bombai/ — 

Sir 5Y D 51 Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay 

Post Bor No 815, 3 Wlttct Iload, Ballard 
Lstate 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Bombay" 

Iclcphono No — " Bombay 23095 ’ 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs 
Colombo. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a scries of 
recommendations for the Improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters » 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923 Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Comnuttee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 

2-i 


the same time the Central Cotton Coraraittee 
w. as incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows — 

President, ex officio — Dew an Bahadur Sir 
T \ijayarnghavcharya, Kur, Vice Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Simla or Delhi 

Pcprescnling the East India Cotton Association, 
Ltd, (Vice-President ) — Sir Piirshotamdas Tha- 
kurdas, Kt , o I n , m b L , C/o 5Iessrs Naran- 
diis Rajaram A Co , Navsari Chambers, Outram 
Road, Port, Bombay 

Ex Offiicio — B C Burt, Esq , err, M b E , 
IAS Agricultural Expert, linpciial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Simla or Delhi 

Beprcsenting the Agricultural Department, 
Madras — S V Ramamurty , Esq , I 0 S , 
Director of Agriculture, Madias 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Bombay Presidency — The Director of Agiiculture, 
Bombay Presidency, Poona 
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Ihdiau Cihlial Collnii Coiiuihdu 


Jlcpr( ‘:i iilin7 tin Aqnn'Uvrdl J) pnrlnn n' 
Xlvitid I'rnniiri': — ]’ J! Jiuliir'l I -.i| I K , 
I iitoiiiok'^i'-l to GoM'nimi nt, I iiKul J’ro\lii(( 

V iwnpoic 

III /irc^niliiii/ Oil Am iriiUiiritl Jhpnr'inni’ 
Vnujah — J In Dirictoi of At'rh ulttiri, Pinij ilt 
L iliurc 

Ttrprrontiiiii thi inrirvltiirdt Dipitrliiu lit 
Cridra! l'roi»iri-<.—X H Jtltdilf 1 
1! , l\b, Diroitor of \i rl{ iiltiirr, (uifrii 
I’roMDcc- ^ lapiir 

jRcprcKnIniq Oir lonriiUnrn} J)(pitrlii>i nt 
] limit — I ]) 0(1(11, Icq, 1 \ «- , Iftpiiti 

mtor of -tunc lilt lire, (tntnl Clrdi 

’ll pwe, Iliinm 

IdT ofitan — 'J lie lOiri dor Ocntr'il of f oiii 
mcrcnl Intcllincme it, bt-itidkc. i, Coimd 
IIoiicc Street, CiU utt i 

Itcprrscntinn ihi’ llonihiti/ ^Itllou iirri’ Afform 
fioH— S D ‘''ikl'it\di, Lcq C/o 'MC'-cr-- 'I itn 
Sons ltd , Bonlb^^ House, Itnicc Street, lort, 
Boml)'i\ 

Jh pn icnUnq Oif Jiomhin/ Chamher of Com- 
— n Ti 'iloorc, ] sq , c/o The iSotiih i\ 
Co , Ltd , ill lec Sticct, J ort, l!otnl)i\ 
liiprcientviq the Inihnn Mrrchn ilk ( Inivibrr 
l!ojnlmq—(. liiiiiil'il B 'Mclit-i J.sq , c,i B mi idi 
Biriir, Sheik Mtnion Street, Bomb i\ 2 
lupnicntniq On' Kitritchx Chamtnr of Com 
viirci — r 0 G Biincs,]Aq C/o Me'--, r- ]t ill 
Bros , 21, Budiii Strcit, ] ort, Boiiibix 

llipriiiiitniq Oir Ahmcilnhail Millovnrn 
Ak'.onalio)i — Shcthlv ir ml il Jhnnhl sh ihib i - 
Ahmed ilnd '• 

ItijircsctiUnq the Tiiliconn Chnmhcr of ( om 
merer — T \onesdi, 3 sq , C/o tressiK lidk-ni 
Biothers, Bill lid Bstate, loit, Boiiilni 
Jtipriscntinq Oir Upper Imhn tlmmhir of 
Cowmitree— L J W 1-liiiiiiiier 1 sq " / , i ho 
Su -idesbi Cotton Hills Co I td , Tiihi, ( ni(„„,rt 

o(,s=:-v'^'^itote- lir'"" (^",'1'" 

iC/ab Assochtion (km, ib^, 
Commereial liepresenUiUu , Ccnlriil Proi ,„ce<t — 

a™™,??;.’’™"'. Ssq, J.,, I, S"l„, 

Klnni}> ion, Bcnr ^ ^ I C , 

J^ntiU,"'kq 

Btd,AH‘idiis D.iinj iC Co, 

Dims Hood, Lihore *’ A(Uocatc, 

EanTnn"'ss7[ar^''^:sf Hm ^ f 
OA, Coipordion’steeVcdeuttf ™ 

<Ao operatac Banhng Eevrrirnlnin ^ i? 
Bilndui M G De&hnsnrlP 

M igistnte, K igpnr Hononn 

nepiesnitiiiq Cotton Growers, il/aifrat hn 

L-Urnool District, 31 idns Presidcucc ’ ’ 


Inpri'rnOiiq < (>lr,i (,n \r rt, Bomt'v J’rm 

I' Id.inihln 

ritiidmdjl Anil uf s r iiripttr i Sqnf 
1,1 / rii'-nttnq I o'liin t,ri,iur< houd nq Vdo 

^f/,10./ — -P 111 1 ,h dm f hlnhi Tpt i shMrniinji! 

I hlroiiittl 31 01 i Pi l)tfift(,r, (ooj)('"itii 

I ( ottoll S,d( S HHtj 1 Id Hllhll 

Vrprerndinj (,'lt f.m'r { lutn' J’ro 

'“"f E.iild •'h.hitnm 
Olxldiir It I Itn in Jdi in v j , IfihH>giri] 

, Jnh-Il \tritili, Jlidrht \ll.-,rh L P 

Jtrprr rniij / ( I'trin (,roi f inVif Pri 

1 t'’'*" t< Tr '' ''^''■’'I'lr J„nh tint.d s ,r„., jr j q 

'Lindholdfr, tliuilf irn-, .jr 1 j. 

1 Jlrpn Ill'll 7 f Itloii Oroir rr, /‘iimn/, — s mlv 
iiiipiirin ‘•ill h, bar it-Iau, i' i < Hnnerari 
^('rrd irv to tji (ditnl (oop'rnthc Bank 
ltd , I\ illpiir, Biinj ,1, 

IPpr tni'iiiq ( , ton ( n ir rt, pm , ih—Mh i 

Auriillih, MI C , Linllpiir, Piitijah 
' '■'''''7'’ o'tniGroirrn f p ml /, rrr — 

aS 31 I)c hioiiMi I 1 ] , M i ((-mfah). Bar at 
law, A i^ptir, ( p 

' Pep'r niliiiqc r''i i C.rov r, C I' ttv,' /, rn — 
, \n.notl,Bmr 

^ Jlrpreseniwg HiArrahiul ',t,il, — B V Collins, 
Ls(I (II Its lhri( tor (it to r littid ‘'f ( r(*at\ 
to (to ( rnnient Di p irtinint of ( omtiu ri e nn'l 

Ir.i 1' J -M/-1 11 s (,„i eminent, 

1 Jndcnliid, Du< m 

loprctnitiiiq Pnro'lii '•'nir — (’ \ jAine 1 sq 
bid, O'isroii), Director oi \pri( iilture, Baroda 
State, il irod 1 ’ 

Sfidp—Jiiriilil 31 

L n ? ’ Ai riniltiiril Adal-er, Gu illor 

St ite, Gwalior 

lo'D'ictdiid ami C'lntriil Iiili« 

I SI lie, ] K T.i, kMill, 1 d, M, A (Hons ) 

PI flit rki"^ 1 ^ i' Jiisfltiitc of 

Hint Indiistn, Indore, C 1 

Mirr^ E'OMIXVTI 1) 3>\ 

M B tMA-COUkCIb 
Beoiioiiih Botaiilbtto 
la? av'^a*’ *"'"‘'■'1 Broahnes A igpur 

riiltiire' iini^’o I 3 s , Director of Agri 

culture, Boinbaa Presldmea, Pooni 

h'prricntiiiq o„ 3/,/iore Shite —Dr L C 

f'ottnkk.ild Eainanatlii Her, Unrgal, 
CoiXtoic ’ 

dnfT"v"''i' ‘5d/e-3r.sl,ir Babi 

Custom*; 7 \p\co ^ ’ Coiniuls^ionor of 
Indore^ ’ ^ Comnierce, Hoik ir State, 

AgnenUnnromc’emifsindkv mm ' ^ 
iSf-Gffi'if ktrTk 

Hornb5''To\tL''BVmbfj Bul’lduigs. 

Bar Sabob Tbakiir Bam Bras id Slndi, 

Co operatic e B ink. Ltd , Giijaiat (Punjab) 
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Klnn Saheb Farruklibeg S'ldikalibeg JIiizi, 
Bar‘it-Lv\, President, District Local Bo ird, 
Nawabsliali, Sind 

Represenhno the Cotton Milloioners of Delhi — 
Lala Shri Bam, DeDii Clotli and General MiUs 
Delhi 

Secretary - Mr P H Rama Reddi, ir A , B sc , 
1 A S 

Director, Technological Laboratory — Dr Nazir 
Ahmad, sr sc , Ph D 

Publicity Officer — Mr R D Mhtra, ii i,Agri 
(O'^on), Post Grad Dip Agri (0\on), Post 
Grad Res B Litt (0\on) 

Office — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay 

Prom the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal \nth the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoilmg the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendermg them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causmg great economic loss to 
the country at large 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
defimte areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license Prior to the 
passmg of the Act infenor cottons w ere imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Rajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hjderabad, Indore, and Sangh States 
and with excellent results 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 19M) subsequently passe^ 
provides for i certain measure of control oi 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their ongm This 
Act, with the mmimum of official interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a a ery 
marked improvement in the quahtj of Indian 
cottons 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en 
quines into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary co?ton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools ’’ of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it maj be stated that since tint date 
approximately half a milhon b lies of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
cropbv the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments In general it may be said that the 
committee affords a common mcetmg ground for 


representakv es of all sections oi the Cotton 
trade and of the cottongrowing mdustry, thus 
enabhng a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of vuew and definite progress 
made towards their solution 

Research Studentships — ^The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distmguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted 

Statistics — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinnmg 
mills m India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties , 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
m India, and by the miUs, and (4) loose cotton 
received in the spmnmg mills of the major 
cotton growing provinces, the estabhshment 
of weeMv statistical returns relatmg to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and the revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some ofthe results ahead j achiev ed 
by the Committee in this direction 

Research — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo 
tion of research It maintains m Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments wdth complete and 
authoritative reports on the spmnmg value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past 
The Laboratory is umque in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
pomt of the grower 

The Comimttee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which IS a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied 

In addition by means of grants m-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has, provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
apphcabilitv which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twenty-seven 

The Committee also assists bv- means oi 
grants to Agricultural Rejiorts in Pronnees and 
States and to Co-operativ e Cotton Sale Societies 
in the wader distribution of seed of improved 
varieties of cotton There are 10 such schemes 
m operation at present 

His Excellencj the Viceroj (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombav m December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
1 and value of the Committee’s work 



THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


BonilJn\ — The A's'^oeWUon is the outfomc 
ot the findings of the Indhn Colton Committee 
\^hlch ^^S8 sppointed bj the Go\(Tnor-Gcncnl 
in Council under i resolution deted September 
27tli, 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Colton 
Trade of Bomha\ \\as in the hands of scacn 
distinct bodies, iiz , The Bombaj Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd , The llombas Colton 
r\cbnngc,Ltd , Tlic Bombas Millonncrs* Asso 
elation. The Bombas Cotton Brokers* Asso 
elation, Ltd , Tlic Jlarnari Cliambcr ot Com 
mctcc. The Bombaj Cotton Jlcrchants* and 
Muccadums' Association Ltd .nndTlic Tapanesc 
Cotton Shippers’ Association None of these 
bodies sscrc representative of the trade as a 
sshole and their interests often came into con 
filet s\ ith each other The nccessitj of a sj stem 
ot periodical settlements, such ae existed in 
Liscrpool, ssas badli felt, cspcclalls sshon 
speculation ssas rife in futures sshich ssas so 
cxccs^ise in l'>18 that the Trade had to insoke 
the aid of Gosemment to present a financial 
crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee svas created 
under the Defence of India Act in Juno 1918 ns a 
temporars measure under the Cluainnanshlp 
of Jlr G Wiles, I os This bods ssas replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, sshich 
continued to function until lilaj 1922 sslicn the 
Act, under which the Board worked, ssas re 
pealed, and its functions were carried on bs the 
Fast India Cotton Association under Bombas 
Act No XIV of 1922 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until list October 1932 Bitb 
effect from 1st Nosembor 1912 the tssonatiou 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No IV of 1932 under sshich it has 
been declared to be a recognised Colton Vssocia- 
tion 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — 

Haridas Madhasdas, Esq , {Prcsidcnl), Seller^’ 
Panel , Bliaidas Nanalal, Esq , {Vice Prendenl) 
Sellers Panel , H P Jlilno, Lsq , Bus cro 
Panel L E H Goodssm, Esq , Bus’trs Piiiel, 
It L Eerad, Esq , Buyers’ Panel , J G Andcr 
son, Esq , Buvers Panel , Surajmal Khialimm, 
Esq , Sellers' Panel , Chimaulal B Parlkh, Esq, 
Sellers’ Panel Begra] Gupta, Esq , Brokers, 
Panel , Chundal B ^Ichta, Esq , Brokers 
Panel, Jagjivandas Dossahlni, Esq, Brokers’ 
Panel , P N Pillion, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
Jamnadas Adukia, Esq, Brokers’ Panel, 
ilamdeo Anandilal Podar, Lsq , Brokets 
Panel , N M DeshmuUi, Esq , M A ( Cantab), 
Bar at'Law , Mian Nurullah, Esq , M L C 
Nominated on the Board of Directors as Repte 
^sentatives of Growers’ of Cotton by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee 

Officers 

D Mehta, Esq , r A , Secretary, C M Parlkh 
Esq , B Com , Assistant Secretary, A It,, 
Menezes, Esq , Manager, Clcaripg Deiusc 


Some ot th( ohj(et'’(oT \ hlrh the As^ocla 
tion is established an — Jo p’-o%ide and main 
tain suitaiilc lunhiii ■■ or room" for a (often 
I vclnii'a in tin ( lie of I’ornbai and ehc 
nhere in India and to rt,iilate alriil don to 
ami prohiliition ol ilm ii ' tin n of and the 
nittire and tlinis of surh ii*'' nln'lnr In the 
ca<^e of the miurat bode cr pattlrula' tU- t 
or ane indie idiial or (irm nr tomjian' ti in' ills 
I'clnngi toproilih foruH of i otiiraet- com* 
puEorj or pi rini sisc indri.i!li*< tin iiiakins,, 
canalng out and inforctimnl or cancella- 
tion of contract' to ''djiut b\ arbitration or 
otlieri i=f contrn\irI(s belnefti per’^ors 
engaged In the Colton Irade to < --t.abli'-U 
Just ind { qultabl" jirineipli In tin said Iradi 
to maintain uniformity of control of tin said 
Iradi , to fi\ or adopt stand irds of classl 
ficatlon of cotton, to acquire, pr('‘it%e and 
disseminate nssful inform ilioii connected uitli 
the Cotton interest tl'roiighout all markets 
to decrease or InsurL the loi 0 ri*k attendant 
upon btislncss , and gi ncrn)I> to control, pro 
mote and regulate tin Cotton Trade In the 
PrcsUlcnci of Bombaj and cl" Imre In India, 
improve its stabliitv and augmmt tlie faeiiltle' 
nith nlilcli It may be comiuctMl lotstabil'h 
and maintain a Clearing Hou t fo- the pur 
pose of dealing wlUi cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admi sion to and jiroblblllon ol the 
user thereof and tlie nature and times of such 
use in lit (her In the ease of tin gi lural body or 
particular classes or any indiyidiial or firm or 
comptny using the Charing’ Houst 'Jo 
regulate the handling and cvporUation of Cotton 
from India and the Import itioii of Cotton Into 
•India in bo far as It mas be imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend or atil in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, action*, 
proceedings, applications, or nrbitrations on 
behalf of Jlcmbers or Associate Members or 
Special Associate 'Members or otlury'lsc as tlie 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to tlie objects of tlu Association 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to ollmimtc the temp 
tatlon and poBslbllitj of speculative manipu 
latlon 

The Association has a fine Lvcliango 
Building at Sewri Cotton Dipot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Booms and 84 btllvrs’ Booms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Llycrpool and New Iiork Exchanges 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange liuUding was performed b> His Lx 
cellcncy Sir Leslie Wilson, Goyernor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of c 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 

There is a mcmbcrshin of 39S members 

The Bombav Cotton Annual coutnmug 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
13 published annually in December and st i- 
tistics arc issued twice yycekly 
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The Textile Industry. 


Indli li'i'i been the borne of the cotton tridc 
from the earliest times Its cotton, known ns 
white wool, was well known to the ancients' 
and its cloth was familiar to the West In the 
daas of the oaerland route The name Calico 
oomca from the One woaen poods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 

Indian Cotton i 

The exports of Indian cotton bepan to asmnic 
importance with the opcnlnp of the sea route ' 
Thev rccchcdan immense stimulus diirinp the 
American Civil War, when the clo=o blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine In Lancaslilrc, and threw the rnpli=I 
spinners back on India for tbcir siipiih of raw 
material When the war broke out the shif- ^ 
ments of Indian cotton were '>28, 000 bales 
but dunnp the lost jear of the war tt!c\ aver- ' 
aged 97?,000 bales 5Io=t of this cotton was' 
sold at an enormousU inflated price, ind | 


induced a flow of wealth into ]5omba\, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet The conseqiieuce was an iinprcei - 
dented outburst of speculation Known as the 
“ Share Mania,” and when the surrender of Dec 
re opened the Southern Torts widespread rule 
followed It Is estimated that the surplus 
wealth broiipht Into the countrj b\ the Amcr - 
can Ci\ll War apprepated £02 'millions Since 
then the cultivation of IndLan cotton, althoupli 
interrupted h\ famine, has steadilv Increased 
Tor the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1032 33 the total area In all territories 
reported on was computed at 22 538,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,310,000 
bal&s of 100 lbs as cornjiared with 2 !,522,000 
acres and 4,00) 000 halo*: in 1031-32 

Bemhav, the Central Provinces and Ifv- 
dcrabad arc the chief producing centres The 
following Dablo pivcs the roiiph dLstrlbutioii 
01 the outturn I he flpurcs are the astimatcil 
llgiirts for the past season, and arc not exact, 
but thev Indicate the distribution of the crop — 


! 

1932 $3 

(Provisional Lstimatc®) 

Province'- 111(1 SI itc'- 



Veres in j 
Tlioiisaiul® 

Bale® of 100 lb® 
(In tliou®ands) 

Bombay («) ] 

0,587 

1 l,t57 

Central Province® and Bcrir 

4,210 

1 7)0 

Punjab (a) 

2,208 

1 052 

Madras (a) » 

1,070 

1 112 

United Province® (a) 

527 

; 170 

Burma 

320 

i 

Bengal (a) 

70 


Bihar and Orissa (6) 

05 

! Id 

Assam 

37 

1 

A] mer-Merwara 

33 

11 

Xorth-M est Frontier Prov nice 

10 

3 

Delhi 

o 

1 

Hjderahad 

3,002 

534 

Central India 

1,007 

135 

Baroda 

722 

144 

Gwahor 

597 

70 

B-ajputana * 

419 

57 

Jljsore 

SS 

10 

lotal 

22,558 

1,510 


(a) Including Indian States A'ofe — bale contains 400 lbs of cleaned cotton 

(i) Evcliidinp certain feudatorj states which report an area of 28,000 acres with a vicM of 
8,000 bales, as against 29,000 acres and 7,000 bales last jear 
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ibt epiuning of yarn ia in a large degree 
centred in Botnbav the mills of that province 
producing nearly 55 per cent of the quantitv 
produced in British India The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 19 4 per cent ivhiie Bengal 
and the Central PiOMnces produced 4 0 and 
4 4 pel cent Elsenhere the production is as 
yet \ery limited 


Bombay Isband, 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantitv (in pounds) and the counts, oi niimbcis, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island — 



1928-29 ^ 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931 32 

i 1932 33 

1 

Noe 1 — 10 
, 11—20 

32,435,744 

01,896,986 


63,638,486 

100,812,483 

62,498,182 

121,121,630 


,,21—30 
„ 31—43 

47,0a8,788 

8,566,651 

85,715,968 ! 
13,074,236 : 

82,764,969 

22,671,169 

104,772,661 

29,478,014 


Above 40 
■\\astes, &c 

3 133,697 
6,61,027 

4,628,867 
870,909 i 


12,054,822 

764,546 

r 12 904 255 
573,348 

Totab 

153,752,893 

203,216,744 


321,589 845 

312,921,803 


AHMEDABAD 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows — 



1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

1932 33 


Nos, 1—10 

2,409,957 

2,957,262 

2,774,584 

1,897,390 

1,817,847 

11—20 

39,409,182 

48,393,118 

48,000,959 

55,517,079 

63,253,648 

, 21—30 

58,194,408 

63,127 227 

58,522,363 

60,911,461 

61,730,2i9 

1 

C 

12,639,915 

15,399,621 

17,155,503 

19,017,036 

23,291,983 

Above 40 

Wastes, Ac 

4 064,908 

1 

5,899,594 

10.647,819 

14,420,395 

16 070,045 

Total 

116,718,430 

1 

135,776,822 

137,107,228 

152,363,961 

106,163,742 


Yabn spun THEOBoaoui' India 

Tbe grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun m the nhole of India 
including Native States, are given in the (oHowing table — 




1928-20 

1920 30 

1030 31 

1931-32 

1932 33 

• 

Nos 1 — 10 

t • 

78,887,734 

105 477,320 

1jl3,58S,158 

116,899,114 

115,210,093 

11—20 


303,135,880 

387,822,398 i 

400,150,519 

445,157,934 

484,241,173 

, 21—30 

1 

2i5,013,23G 

271,758,294 

259,455,565 

294,005,342 

297,512,010 

„ 31—40 

• • 

37,488,197 

40,302,781 

00,746,714 

71,073,075 

77,185,513 

\.bo\c40 

i 

1 

10,029,048 

15,278,339 

27,310,831 

34,001,303 

36,593,749 

Wastes, Ac 

1 

• • I 

5,729,242 

6,709,881 

5,792,771 

3,236,192 

3,674,671 

Total 

• • 1 

648,283,337 

383,409,013 

455,330,074 

960,373,020 

1,016,418, t09 
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Progress of the Mill Industry 

t 

The following statement shoTS the progress ol the Mill Industry in the whole of India 


Years ending 30tn June 

Numher 

of 

Mills 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

Number 

of 

Looms 

A\ erageNc 
of Hands 
Employee 
Daily 

Approximate Qaautit\ 
of Cotton Consumed 

Cwts 

Bales of 392 
lbs 

1878 



53 

12,89,706 

10,532 

Not 

stated N 

ot stated 

1879 



66 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,585 

188U 



56 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 



67 

15,13,096 

13,707 


13,26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 



65 

Id, 20, 814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97.565 

1883 



67 

17,90,388 

15,37o 

53,470 

15,97,946 

4,56,556 

1884 


t 

79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,59,777 

5,31,365 

1885 



87 

2 1,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

5,96,749 

1836 



95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51,214 

6,43,201 

1887 



103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,276 

1888 



114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

. 82,379 

27,54,437 

7,86,982 

1889 



124 

27,62,518 

21,5ol 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 



137 

32,74,196 

23,412 


35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 



134 

33,51,394 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78 906 

1892 


• 

139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 




141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 



142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,401 

42,78,778 

12 22 508 

1895 



148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41 714 

1393 



155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 



173 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,835 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 



185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51 84,648 

14.81,328 

1899 



188 

47,28,333 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,166 

10,75,190 




193 

49,45,783 

40,124 


50,86,732 

14,53,352 




193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 




192 

50,06,966 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 




192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

50,37,690 

17,39,340 




191 

61,18,121 


1,84,779 

61,06,631 

17,44,766 




197 

51,63,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 



217 

52,79,595 

52,608 

2 08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 




224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,595 

19,80,170 

1908 



241 

57,56,020 

07,920 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19,91,500 




259 

60,53,231 

70,398 

2,36,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 




263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2 33,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 



203 

63,57,400 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19,05,866 

1912 



208 

64 63 929 

88,951 


71,75,357 

20,59,102 

1913 



272 

05,96,862 

94,136 

2,53,786 

73,36 056 

20,96,010 

1914* 



271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1915* 



272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 b5 346 

73 59,212 

21,02,632 

1910* 


« 

200 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,301 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 



263 

07,38,097 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,93,164 

1918* 



262 

05,53 871 

1,16,484 

2,82 227 

72,99,873 

20,85,078 

1919* 



258 

00,89,080 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 




253 

07,63,870 

1,19 012 

3,11,078 

08,33,113 

19,52 318 

iUldl’ 



257 

08,70,804 

1,23 783 


74,20,805 

21,2<l,230 

1922* 



298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3 43,723 

77 12 S90 

22 03,540 

1923* 



333 

79 27,938 

1 44 794 

3 47 380 

75 30 943 

21 51,098 

1924* 



336 

83,13,273 

1,51,435 

3,50,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 



1.37 

85,10,033 

1,54,202 

3 C7 877 

77 92,085 

22 26,310 

1920* 



334 

87,14,103 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927* 



336 

37,02,700 

1,61,952 

3,34 023 

84 CO 942 

24,17,412 

1928* 



335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,00,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 



314 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3 40,925 

73,64 081 

21,01,1 66 

1930* 



348 

91,24,708 

1,79,250 

3,84.022 

90.07,999 

25,73,714 

1931* 



339 

9S 11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95,475 

92 16,116 

20.33,175 

1932* 



340t 

95,01,047 

1,86.407 

4,03,700 

1 02 32 712 

29,23,632 

1933 

• 

• 

344 

95 71 CCS 

1 83,900 

4,00 759 

99 30 053 

28 37,158 


* Tear ending Sist tugust t^oes not include 31 Jliils in cour=e of erection 
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The Jute industry. 


CoiiBidcrlnE! its present dlniciiblons the jute 

lnclU8tr> ol Buipni is ot vor> rccciit oriKln 
The first jute inill in Bcnpal \\ns sturted at 
liishra in 1855, and tlic first poncr loom was 
introduced in 1850 Tlic oripnal outturn 
was 8 tons per da> In 1000 it liad crown to 
2,500 tons per dnj. it is now 4.000 tons 
oer day. and it shows e\cr> indication 
o£ otowme and expandinp jear by year 
Another intcrcstinq thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is prnctl- 
callv a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the indust-y itself owes Its inception to an ' 
Enchshman The founder of the indu«try 
was George Acland, an 1 nghshman, who began 
life 'is ft niidalupTuan in the Uft^js ftUu %\ft8 
for some a cars in the Last India Marino btr- 
vice De quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial purnuits I 
in Ceylon, whore ho was successful later i 
cu ho turned his attention to Bengal, and 
Uinving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with tho management of the paper 
works, then at boramporc, where experiments 
wore being tnod with country grasses and fibre ' 
plants to improae the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper 'ihis sooms to have 
suggested to Acland the iiianufacturo of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to 1 ngland, with a 
view to obtaining machmery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr John Kerr, of Dougins loundra, 
suggested to him tho importing of machmery 
Into Bengal ‘ whore the juto comes from and 
spin it there " 'Ihis suggestion boro fruit, 
lor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sont 
and a lew Dundee mechanics who were to as 
Bist him in erecting and operating tho first 
(lute mill in Bengal Ihis, ns has been stated, 
was at Bishrn, tho site of the present M clling- 
ton mills, near Seramporc, and here, m 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of hw venture After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in tho Rishra mill 
ceased m 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868 

Power-looms — The pioneer s example was 
followed by Mr George Henderson of that 
Bilk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched under his auspices To this 
company is due the credit ol introducing tlic 
power-loom lor jute cloth tJnhampercd by 
tho financial diBiculties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
progress, doubling them works m 1864, and 
cleanng their capital twice over In 1872 
the nulls were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagorc Jute factory 
Co , Ld ’• Pour other nulls followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills 

“Prom 186S to 1873,” writes Mr David 
Wallace in “Tho Romance of Jute” ‘ the 
five mills excepting the Risbra mill simplv 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1 250 * To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagorc 


Company On the working of llicir first ball 
year, a 15 per cent Interim dividend wn<= de- 
clared, whfcli fccmttl to justify the enormous 
capital at whlcli flic company was taken over 
from the Borneo Corainny, and <=lnrcs touched 
08 per cent iircrnlum 1 he dividend lot the 
first vear, ending August 187 J, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent , and for 187o, 10 
per cent 'Jhen came a change The invest 
lug public had forgotten the ellcct of the Pott 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
Induitrv in 1872 7 J s ttining to oiler a I otter rc 
turn than coal or tea, lioth of which had just cn 
joyed ii boom, It war only iicccs»arv to Issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have nil the shares 
snapped up in the course ot an afternoon 
In 1872-73 llircc new companies were Coated 
locallv — the 1 ort 01o-.ter, Budge and 

Slbporc, ami two Home companies, the Champ 
dany and banimitger, all of wlJch commenced 
operations in 187} In 1871-5 eight other 
nulls were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Cllvc, 
Bengal Pre“'lng and Manufnctunng Co (now 
the Bclllaghntta-Barnaporc branch mill) 
Rustomjco (now the Central) Ganges (regb 
terud in Bnpland), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyrc Bros, of Greenock fame — 
In all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500 This was too much of a 
strain for tho new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, tho 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
(Jo and tho Jlustomjcc — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
mniingoment Fort Glostcr nl=o Buffered badlv 
Between 1876 and 1882 only one now ndll 
was put up Tills was Kamarliatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jatdinn, Skinner A Co wlUch came 
Into being In 1877, ns tlio result of Dr Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta In 1876, when he transferred 
the ngenev ol the Gounpore (Jo from McB=rs 
ifardme, Skinner A Co to bis own firm This 
mill, together with additions made by soire 
of the otlitr mills, brought tho total looms 
up to 5,lo0 in 1882 Bv tho end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented bv the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarmh milb. 
bnnpmg tho number ol looms at work up to 
0,700 From thre period on to 1894 no new 
mills came mto existtnce except tho Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
mto the Wellington branch of the Champdony 
Co Between 1806 and 1000 tho foUowmg new 
mills were started —The Gordon Twist JIill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
Indla), Khardali, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arayioon, Anglo-lndm, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the fceraj 
gunge), and the Kmulson A lull of lour years 
w itncssed large extensions to tho casting mills 
after wiifoh came tho following senes of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, Nalhati, Lawrence, Rehance, Bel 
vedere, Auckland Kelvin and Northbrook 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hakumchand, Bir!",Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Prcmchand and Agarpara SIills, which — with 
the exception of the last named — are under 
Indian owaiership 
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Progress of the Industry. 


The record of the jute industry m-ij wcllbCB'iidto bo one of uninterrupted progress llie 
following statement shews quinquennial avciages from the earliest year for which complcto 
information is avaiiabic <Titii actuals for each \enr from 1917-18 up to 1920 27 and the ficurcs 
in brackets represent the \anations for each perK J, taking the avenge of the quinquennium 
from 1879 80 to 1888 8-1 as 100 — 


Number of 
mills at 
work 


Antliorised 
Capital (in 
laklis of Its ) 


Number (in thousands) of 


I’crsoiis 
employed 
daily 
(a\<Tage ) 


Looms 


Spindles 


Average — 

1879 80 to 1883 84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889 90 to 1893 94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903 04 
1904-05 to 1908 09 
1909-10 to 191 M4 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
1919 20 

1920- 21 

192 1- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1925 2C 
192G-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 90 
1930 31 


21 

24 

20 

SI 

30 

40 

00 

73 

70 

70 

70 

77 

81 

SO 

89 

90 
90 
93 
95 
93 
98 

100 


( 100 ) 

(114) 

( 121 ) 

(148) 

(171) 

(219) 

(280) 

(348) 

(302) 

(302) 

(302) 

(307) 

(380) 

(409) 

(424) 

(424) 

(429) 

a43) 

(443) 

(452) 

(400) 

(470) 


270 

341 

402 

roo 


( 100 ) 

( 120 ) 

(149) 

(193) 

(251) 

(355) 

(443) 


080 
900 
1,209 
1,403 0 (610) 
1,428 5 (528) 
1,477 2 (640) 
1,503 5 (579) 
1,923 5 (712) 
2,122 4 (784) 
2,324 7 (850) 
♦2,385 8 (SSI) 
2,213 3 (818) 
2,134 7 (788) 
2,119 8 (783) 
*2,119 7 (783) 
*2,120 0 (785) 
2,180 0 (807) 
i 2.300 0 (872) 


38 8 (100) 
52 7 (130) 
64 3 (160) 
80 7 (223) 
114 2 (294) 
105 (425) 

208 4 (537) 
250 3 (CCS) 
200 ( 080 ) 
275 5 (710) 
280 4 (721) 
2SS 4 (75S) 
288 4 (743) 
321 2 (828)1 
SS0 4 (551)' 
341 7 (881) 
331 3 (854) 
3 53 0 (800) 
335 8 (8C>) 
313 8 (880) 
343 2 (880) 
307 0 (703) 


( 100 ) 
(127) 
(151) 
(213) 
f295) 
(451) 
(009) 
(722) 
(738) 
(727) 
(745) 
(745) 
(782) 
(803) 
(891) 
(014-) 
(918) 
(927) 
(049) 
(953) 
(980) 
01 S (1,123) 


D 5 

7 

8 3 
11 7 
10 2 
24 8 
33 5 

39 7 

40 0 

40 
410 

41 0 
43 0 
47 5 
40 0 
50 3 

50 5 

51 0 

52 2 

52 4 

53 0 


83 (100) 

138 4 (157) 
172 6 (19C) 
244 8 (278) 
334 0 (380) 
510 5 (580) 
091 8 (780) 
821 2 (933) 


(948) 

(954) 

(473) 

(908) 


834 
839 9 
850 3 
809 0 
908 3(1,032) 
1,003 1(1,140) 
1,043 4(1,185) 
1,007 6(1,213) 
1 003 7(1,209) 
1,083 8(1,231) 
1,105 0(1,250) 
1,108 1(1,259) 
1 140 4(1,290) 
1 225 9(1,302) 


Ilo\ iscd 

The production of the mills has increased to a stiii greater extent The foliowing figures sliow 
the exports of jute manufactures and tlic declared values for tlic same periods i’lie value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1921-25 was over thirty-tlirco times as great ns tlio average 
value of the export m tlie period 1879 SO to 1883 84 — 



3utc mam 

Gunny bags in 
miiiions of 
number 

fncturcs 

Gunny cloths m 
millions of 
yards 

Yaluc in 
lakhs of Es 

1879-80 to 1883 84 , 

54 0 


4 4 


124 9 

000 ) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

77 

(140) 

15 4 

(350) 

102 9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1893 94 

111 5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289 3 

(232) 

1894 95 to 1898 99 

171 2 

(312) 

182 

(4,130) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903 04 


(370) 

427 2 

(9,709) 

820 0 

(002) 

1904-05 to 1908 09 

257 8 

(409) 

098 

(15,804) 

1,44V 7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

339 1 

(018) 

970 

(22,045) 

2,024 8 

(1,521) 

1914-15 to 1918 19 

667 6 (1.216) 

1,156 

(25,273) 

4,019 3 

(3,218) 

1919 20 

342 7 

(024) 

1,275 1 


5,0015 

(4,004) 

1920 21 

6^39 

(987) 

1,352 7 


5,299 4 

(4,273) 

1921 22 • 

386 7 

(715) 

1,120 5 


2,999 5 

(2,419) 

1922-22 

344 2 

(637) 

1,254 3 


4,049 4 

(3,255) 

1922 24 

413 7 


1,348 7 


4,228 3 

(3, >82) 

1924 25 

425 1 

(774) 

1,450 2 


5,148 S 

(•1,122) 

1925 26 


(774) 


(33,211) 

5,752 1 

(1,505) 

1926 27 


(818) 

1,503 1 


5,28 , 3 

( 1,222) 

1927-28 

453 1 

(843) 

1,552 7 


5,321 S 

(4,250) 

1928-29 

497 6 

(900) 

1,568 2 


5,050 4 

(1,528) 

1929 30 


(951) 

1,050 5 

■rSv 

6,158 7 

(4,130) 

1930 31 



1,270 9 


3,148 S 

(2,521) 

1931-32 

\‘ 388 5 

(707) 

1,021 0 


2,138 0 

(1,712) 






J 


4S 


Tile Jufc IvdttUiy. 


\eir 


liutil the ouU.riiK of ir the e^porta by 6ca Ifell back a^aln toll-! 
olra« jute were marked b\ increases from Marjand reco.ercdat 1 
to acaraltlioupb the increase was \erj ranch j 
lr=s than that in the case of manufactures j 
ijuring tlic war acars exports declined aer\' 
rons'dcrablj Tlic cesbutlon of the wair stiniu i 
lated the export trade and In lOl^'-SOthe export] 
sliowed an increase, as compared with thci 
nerage of the war miinqiienmum (1014-15 to 
lS-19) In the follow mg two a cars, the export, 
recorded a decrease and in 1022-J3 thea again 
made a rccoterj and amounted to 573,000 tons 


Jute, raw, ton 


) at the en 1 of November 
C-t at the close of th-' 

*\aenc3 price of jute 
ordinary. 


Vaerage 1879-80 to 18S3 84 373.C00 (100) 

„ 1884-85 to 18SS-S9 445,000 (llO) 

„ 1889 90 to 1893-94 500,000 (133) 

„ 1894-95 to 1898 90 615.000 (1C4) 

„ 1899-1900 to 1903 04 035,000 (ICU) 

„ 1004-05 to 1008-09 755,000 (20x) 

„ 1909-10 to 1013-14 705,000 (214) 

1914 15 to 1918 19 404,000 (124) 

Vtar 1019 20 u92,OQO (15S) 

„ 1920 21 472,000 (120, 

„ 1921-22 408,000 (125) 

„ 1922-23 573,000 (l4o) 

, 1923-24 000,000 (170)' 

„ 1924-25 090,000 (135) 

„ 1925 20 647 000 (172) 

„ 1926 27 703,000 (ISO) 

„ 1927 28 892,000 ( 238) 

„ 1928-29 803,000 (239) 

„ 1929-30 807,000 (215) 

„ 1930 31 620 000 (165) 

„ 1931 32 5s7,000 (157) 

The total quantity of jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during ti.e year 
1922-23 was 66b,000 tons as against G39 000 
tons in the prccedmg a ear and 603,500 tons 
m the pre-war wear 1913-14 Theaalucj ot 
these exports amounted to Us 40 23 laklw or 
an increase ofRs 10,36 laUis over the preceding 
year and Ks 12,08 lakes over the pre-war year 
Jhe shipnentsof gunnv bags were valued at 
Us 15,82 lakhs and ot gunna cloth Rs 24,24 
1 iklis as against Rs 13,86 and Rs 15,92 lakhs 
rcspectneh in the preceding jear and 
Rs 12,48 and Rs 15,58 lakhs m the pre-war 
a ear 

The price of rau jute reached a ven high 
I'oint in 1906 07, the rate being Rs 65 per bale 
in 1907-03 it dropped to Rs 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentnated in 1903 09 andl<)09-10 
the price havmg declined to 36 4 and Rs. Si! 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Rs 38 8-0 but ro=e 
again in 1919 20 up to Rs 77-8-0 In 1920-21 , ' 

it dropped to Rs 65 but rose again to Rs 86 1 
It again declined to Rs 66 In J 921-22 the 
price rose to Rs 73 at the end of September, but ' 1931-32 



per ba’c of 400 lbs 
r« a p 

1879 SO to 1SS3 84 

23 8 0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1SS3 89 

23 3 2 

(09) 

ISSO 90 to 1893 94 

32 6 5 

(138) 

1894 95 to 1893 99 

iO 12 0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903 04 

32 1 7 

(137) 

1904-0*. to 190S 00 

44 13 0 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913 14 

51 0 10 

(217) 

1914 1*. to 1913 19 

50 C 5 

(214) 

1917-18 

35 8 0 

(IC4) 

191S-19 

GO 0 0 

(255) 

1919 20 

77 8 0 

(130) 

1920 21 

69 S 0 

{290 

1021 22 

63 0 0 

(2CS) 

1922 23 

73 0 0 

(310) 

1923-24 

35 0 0 

(234) 

1924-25 

SO 2 0 

(37s) 

1925 2C 

124 2 10 

(528) 

1 920-27 

S3 5 9 

(353) 

1927-28 

73 8 4 

(SIS) 

1928-29 

76 IS 9 

(327) 

1929 30 

CG 11 2 

(284) 

1930- .1 

42 9 0 

(ISO) 

1931 32 

>' 6 8 

(163) 

The aacrage prices 
^been as lollows — 

of gunn> cloth 

have 

Price ot Hessian cloth 


lOJoz 40* per 100 jds 

< 

IiS a p 


1879 SO to 1385 34 

10 7 11 

(100) 

1864-85 to 1SS3 89 

8 0 7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893 94 

10 $ 6 

(9S) 

1894-95 to 1S9S-99 

G 11 S 

(98) 

1899-19C0 to 1903 04 

10 2 10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908 09 

11 14 1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

12 1^ 2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

23 5 7 

^ooo^ 

1917-18 

33 8 0 

(314) 

1918-19 

33 0 0 

(314) 

1919 20 

28 0 0 

(267) 

1920-21 

20 8 0 

(196) 

1921 22 

14 S 0 

(13S) 

1922-23 

21 12 0 

(209) 

1923 24 ' 

19 IS 0 

(190) 

1924-25 

22 9 0 

(214) 

1925-26 

24 3 0 

1 J 

1926 27 

19 9 0 

('86) 

1927 28 

21 15 3 

(29b) 

1923-29 

22 12 10 

(212) 

1929-30 

17 4 9 

(165) 

1930-31 

12 1 7 

(115) 

1931-32 

11 0 0 

(105) 
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The 1952 crop — Tlic final figures of outturn for the three pro vincca workout ns follows — 


Pkovi .oe 

YlEhl) Ik BALES 

1931 

1932 

Bengal (including Cooch Bchar &. Tripura Skates) 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Assam 

Total 

5,002,700 [ 0,213,500 

t 367,200 1 t 3-53,500 

196,600 j 310,100 

5,560, >00 1 7,097,100 


PnoviKOE 

Area in acres 

1931 

1932 

Bengal (including Cooch Bchar A Tripura States) 

Biliarand Orissa 

Assam 

Total 

1,013,700 

148,800 

99,300 

1,845,700 

170,000 

127,400 

1,861,800 

2143,100 


t Including Nepal 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most Important, if not the most 
importnrt, of the bodies affiliated to the Bcncnl 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances — In 1880 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S E J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at Intervals without 
a break for fi\e years up to February 15, 1891 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be 
twe>n 4 dajs a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week Besides short time, 10 per 
cent of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890 An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mijls 
The present oDicials of the Association are — 
Chair7nan — Mr H H Burn, m k 0 , 

Slembers of Committee — 

Mr Shcokissen Shatter, Blr P S Jlac' 
donald, Jlr S K Acott, Mr IV A M 
■Walker, M ii c , Iilr A Wilson, Sir D 
Wilson 

Working days — With the introduction of 
the electric liglit into the mills in 1896, the 


working day was lucrcased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repafring work on 
Sundays In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up m 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p m ou Saturdays The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than nppljnng moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat 
The Mill Association held meetmga to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more luo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mi J H Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of mte Mr Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, dillenng in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously m force The 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
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toinprMnf, tome 'to ixr cent of til' fr.ult , nn nl*i xportMj 'il.r mimli of bin ililpK'' In 

pn 'I lit wor) Ini 10 lioiirr jirr \uh), «!th lup r;inn»(il «lillr tin \ ckht ili rt» nml inri 
ctntof thotoUlcomi'l'imntodrton'-ti x!--!! nml , for «ir iiiirpo mli-'Inr IP lit' r tlnn the o utimry 
till, current n|,ri I ninit iiicurporiti i i clmiei j Jn.,i for ir-iinpofllnf, cnin 1 xport-i to ^yi* 
vhirli tirotld'S tint tilt mill . tvill iiotiii'-t'il ntn 'trilH In I'Jin 17 t rrr n rrro'il The I'nl?»-<1 
i \tn protlucllM mitliiiur\ or rtlitht htillillnc'' j Kliittloni vltli Au'trriln took more tlmn Inis 
tluriim the eiirrt iit\ of the i^n iiiuiit, m1i 1< li . of the inimlar of In^i i S|'0rt<'(! t'hlle the 
will rt iiiiln In force until tliri < iiinntliH noth r ; biiltfil Stotet tool mo'c timn hall of the 


of intention to nitt r the pre'i nt Morl liip otr n 
(leiiieiit'’, or to tcrmlnitt the i^rniiitiit, In't 
t\l)lreil In mhlltlon to thle Gorlin, nrnnci 
mint, vhlch ft'' lin In in etUeel iImim niipUi"’ 
onh to the min'- In the iiu mherthlii of tin 
Vt-'-oilfttlon, there eaiiic into forte eelth elfiit 
fromlet Aiiciibt It' IJnn acret incut ultli the lUt 
liriiicljnl milli-oiit'-hle tlir A‘-'*ori ithui, iniinU 
Atiamjct , \i;ariiirft, tncalhhil J inllow ftiitl 
hlirce llimiiiiin, vhenhe tlicr mill'' Iny 
tiiulertaki n to restrict their v or! Inu hour'- to 3 1 
per Mcek 11]) to Kith June I'M! 'With ei rt cln 
modltUfttlons IliN u'rccineiit In' Hint ' lam i\ 
ttn'Ied iii'I is now ft toiitlniiliut ft, ri cim 111, ‘•iih 
jet t to aK month'- notice of ti rmliiftlli'ii htliu 
pietn h\ cithtr pirt\, but till'- notl'o t iiiiiot be 
giM II before the Irt Tul\ Id^l 11 '' of the 
V'-'-oelfttloii mllK — rrcinclnnd, Cnk, W luc rice, 
Jlcgn i imd kiiddia — lii\c ibo btcii criiitetl 
the pri'ilcgc of "orl Iiig 'll Imirf per week 
with a full eoinpIeiiHiU of luftclilntrj 

An ^VssocKtlon, atjlcd the Calciitln Jute 
Dealers Association, liaa been fornud in 
Cdcutta to promote and to (,inrd the common 
interests of its members ns dealers In jute for 
local consumjitlon 1 ho members arc balers: 
and brokers oi jut< (or sale to the jute mills 
In and around Calcutta fhe prc’cnt Commit- 
tee — air II A Tule, Chnnman Memberr — 
llIrD Kills, Jlr II 1 'll' tton, 'llr G 0 Moem, 
Sir 'V t liobortson, air J W 1! Stc'tn 

Effects of the War — The otTlcInl ret lew 
of the Trade of India In 1010 17 sat s — Ihc 
aaluo of the exports of raw jute Increased In 
1910-17 b\ near!' lls 05 lakhs to Its 1,020 
lakhs The quantite exported, howt'cr, "ii" 
less than in the preccdliis year The estimated 
aleld of the crop was 12 per cent nbo'C that 
of tlio previous a car, rir , 1, 100,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported "a« 
10 per cent below that of the proa ions year 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United btates, Trance 
(mainly tnn Dunkirk), Ilnssla (itn VladUostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enema countries 
which took more than 27 per cent in the fla c 
years ending 1913-14, the prewar year The 
increase in the value accompanied ba a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the a era 
high range of prices aurlng tlic months of 
September, October, November and December 
Towards the close of the year undi,r review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower 

Jute Manufactures —The value of the 
exDorts now approximates to Its 42 crores 
In spite of the war with Its attendant dlfliculties 
keight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an meroisc of Ks 241 lakhs of 
which Its 103 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Its 78 lakhs to an Increase in the 
volume of exports There were also an increase 
of Its 118 lakhs In the aalue of gunny hags 


quantity of cloth exportrd 

Then a ere 74 min') rt vro-l tli-otuhout tlic 
year aallh 11,292 loorna nnd hO "3'9*f'!ndlri 
Jlie number ol perfoti') imployed wa's_-),8''l 
Iticn were no dlllJCiiltk'' n« rChard* the rupp!' 
of labour 

The ntimh'T of gunny hap* shipi''d from 
Calcutta durln„ 1022 2.1 declined from "I'l > 
million haga to Ti.mllllon hag a, hut Ih'- ayuf 
Increafcd from I’a n,b7 leklia to I’a 15,82 
ial ha Slilpmenlr of gunny cloth ro"" from 
1,120 million yrdi to l.C'.l million yard- 
aaluidntlts 1£,02 lallis and ID 21,21 IftHis 
rcapcctlacly 

Ilcmp and Jute Substitutes 

1 spi rlni' nta h'vac htcn made during the 1 1 I 
few y. irrt ha the Agricultural Dtjcirtn nt o! 
the Ooai ni mint of India with the DrLcnn hemp 
plant (/iif‘tnm'euiina5in'n), a hlch ykldsa libn. 
aery BlmlUr to jute As n nsult, a new aarl'iy 
of the plant, known na T']’- 3, haa h^cn oh 
tallied, whkii It Is nov p'-opo^i.d to Introdim 
Into fgaeral parts of India, nnd, as a hcgitinlng, 
the antlcta Is to he gi'own on n niimh'r of ea 
tates In Bihar A sampk of tie. Ilbn pTivired 
from tlila aarkty by tin. naual mrthoda of ri t- 
tlngwaalOft to 12ft long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, will cleaned, and of good stringth 
It wns aalued at £lfa pcrtoii > itli lUmlipatam 
jute at £12 10a and Ih iigjd first mark Jute at 
£17 per ton Dtccan hemp has betn grown 
fairly cxtcnsl'cly In Boiiibaa, the (Xntral 
Pro'lncca,nnd M idrns wli re It Is used lor ropes 
and cordage and also for he iimnufaclurc of a 
covBO «acl cloth A aaliiahle feature of the 
plant 1 h Its suitability for cultl'atlou In such 
parts of India ns arc not suitable for Jute 

I’rior to the war, the United Kingdom b re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the followliigcountriisln order of Importance — 
tlio riilllpplnc Islands, New Z* aland, India, 
Kussla, Italy and Girmanx The opinion ap 
pears to be held that the cflcgt of the war w 111 be 
tocuisc atrv considerable changes In the char- 
acter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour dllficultlcs.It Is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crojis of Ilnssla nnd Uungiry 
nnd It Is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of flbriB 
which mnv be used ns substitutes lor the 1 uro 
poan xarletlcB of hemp Thtro can be no doubt 
that one of the early cTccts of the war was 
to firm up hemp prlets As far ns liidl in lump 
Is concerned, valuet were p-rsistenth depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
largo stocks held , but the -losure of the lliuslan 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked impro'cmtnt in Values, and there 
was n keen demand nnd a considerable rise in 
price Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great reco\ ery from the previous a car 
The qunntita advanced by 37 per cent from 
107,412 ewts to 200,487 owts nnd the aalue 
from Ks 20 03 lakhs to Ks 80 08 lakhs 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


■yPool exported from India consists not onlj 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both bv land and bv sea Imports b> 
sea come chiefly from Pemia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes bv land, vhile 
the main imports are from Afglianistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan arc the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by iand from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export oaerseas 

Imports and Exports — A considerabie 
amount of wool is imported annualiv from 
Tibet, and in normal j ears, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool In 1932-33 amounted to 
7 2 million lbs valued at Its 12 laklis, shoving 
a marked increase compared v itli tim proa ious 
vear Australia was tiic largest supplier with 
3 millions lbs and tlic United Kingdom sent 
2 1 million lbs , thus ousting Persia from the 
second place 

Production in India — ^Thc production 
of wool in India is estimated at GO million lb« 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in die countn 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of vool yielded per sheep per annum 
bemg taken at only 2 lbs 

All Indian wools are classed in tlie grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to sav of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary unrest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short romarlm in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short" 

Mill manufacture — The number of mil^ in 
British India m 1930, the latest yearfor which 
details are av ailable, was 12 of which five were 


in the United Provinces The paid up capita 
of these mills was Its CS,28, 570 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,-147 and 09 293 
respectively The average number ot per-ons 
cmplov cd daily in these mills was 4,240 Tliero 
arc no complete figures of production, flic list 
>car for vvliicli tliev are available being 1<12I 
vlien the quantltj of woollen poods produced 
was 1,820,879 lbs valued at lls 1,17,99,190 
As regards Indian States tlierc arc four woollen 
1 mills in Mvsorc which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in weight m 1930, the v iliie 
being Its ]7,S?,2")G The bulk of the wool it i 
by the Indian mills is Indian w ool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent bv the im- 
portation of merinos and cross hreds fr'‘m 
Australia for tlie manufacture of tlic liner 
classes of goods Tliclr market for manufac- 
tured goods Is almost entirely lu India itself 
Imports of woollen plccegoods In 1932-33 
increased by over 8 mil Imojards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded tho 
imports of 1929 30 bv about a million v ards Im- 
ports came chicflyfrom Prance, Italv , Tapan and 
the United Kingdom There w as a consldcrahlo 
increase m tlic number of woollen (.bawls impor- 
ted in 1932 33, Gcrimnv being the largest single 
source of siipplv Importsof carpets andfloor rugs 
declined to 188,000 lbs in 1932-33 from 207,000 
lbs in 1931-32 The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
ate carried on in Vanous parts of tho country, 
notably in the Punjab and tlio United Provin- 
ces Woollen pile carpets are made in many ot 
the jails Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time In weaving shawls from pnsftm, tho 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but ita 
place lias been taken to some degree bv tho ma- 
nufacture of Bhiwls from imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the maniitacturo 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale In the world market This work Is done 
entirely on hand looms and tho carpets fetch 
a high price 

Bibliography — Notes on wool in India By 
A H Silver and J K Mehta, Govt Press, 
Ooloutta, (1919), 
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Silk 


In the early day; of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various suh tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth ccnturlcB 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the liCvant Company Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from Cliina and Japan 'When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced cntirclj 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
ite appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets 

All subsequent evpcrlenco seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, arc never Ilkel> to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dchra Bun and Kashmir 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
^ombyx mon, possibly obtained from Clilna, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fasVuon ' as, from time to time, powctfullj 
modified the Indian silk trade The siicclal 
properties of the I orah silk were formcrlj much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined This circumstance, together with 
defccthe systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulbcrrj silk trade 
of India 

Mulbcrry-fccding worms — Sir George 
Watt states that in no other countrj docs the 
necessity exist so prcsslngly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and tlie silk industries under 
two sections, vtz , Bombycidac, the domesticated 
or mulberry feeding silkworms , and Saturniidac, 
the wild or non-mulberry feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm {Dombyx ilJon) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of JHorun 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro 
ducing countries), are grown speolally as food 
for the silkworm This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
IS the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills 
India has three well known purely indigenons 
silkworms , the tasar, the mnga and the ert 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several junrie trees The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel The third exists in a 
state of semi domestication, being reared on 
tne castor-oil plant From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily The 


cri Silk, on the other band, in so cstremeh 
dimciilt to reel tliat it is nearly nlways carded 
and spun — an art wlilcli was practised in the 
Khasl nills of /kssam long before it was thouglit 
of in Europe 

Experiments and results — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a mow to 
improving sericulture in India 1 renoh and 
other experts are agreed that one of the caiwcs 
of the decline of the silk industrj in India has 
been tlic picvalencc of diseases and parasites 
among tlic worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pcbrlne M Lafont, viho has conducted 
experiments In cross breeding, believes that 
Improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebriue and other 
diseases of the v orms is taken up vigorously 
l)j tlic producers of seed and tlic rearers of 
worms, while Improvement In the qimhtv of 
the cocoons will he obtained bj rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds 

In Kashmir and JIjsorc satisfactory results 
have been obtained In the former State 
scricuilute has been foBlcicti on appxov efi 
European principles with Italian reeling inaclil- 
nerj, seed being Imported annualh on a large 
scale In 1807 in Mjsorc Mr lata, nfter 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
scat to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives The Mjsorc autlioritics have made 
a grant of Its 3,000 a jear to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mjsorc In Japanese inetliods of growing the 
mulbcrrj and rearing the Insects The products 
of the Mysore btato ate exported to foreign 
countries from Madras The work of the 
Salvation Army Is also notcwortliv In various 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulbcrrj trees, 
and BUbildlscd several silk schooK The draft 
prospectus bus bcin Issued of a silk farm and 
institute to lie started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Arm The Lieut - 
Governor of the I’linj ib has permitted the 
school to be called after ids n une, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Its 2,000 towards tlic expenses Sir 
Borvbji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committee under 
tlic guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cro-,s bleeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi voltlnc hybrid of European 
quality There Is a Govcniment sericultiiral 
firm at Beriiamporc, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltlnc of silk worm is reared 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows the onlv rcallv 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
IS to worl up gf-adually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
Under Govcniment supervision, and to csta 
bUsh gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province 

In 1916 there was issued bj the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bullclm (No 48 of 
I 1916) entitled “First Report on the Experiments 
^ earned out at Pnsa to improve the Mulberry 
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aik Industri ” In short Prefatory note 
Mr Bainhngge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo* 
lorist) explains that the object of the BnUetm 
is 'jo place on record some of the more important 
exjieriments which were commenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeaaourto fix a superior multnoltinc 
net of tile Mulbcrrj Silkworm winch would not 
deceneratc and whicli would yield silk b.^tter i 
both in qirlitj and outturn than that supplied ^ 
bv the multi\ oltini, races which are reared at 
present 

Central Nurseries —The report of the 
Agricultural llepartment, Bengal, lor the year 
ending June 30, 1913^ gives an account of a 
scheme which has been deiiscd with the object i 
of reclaiming the silk industry The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the Bilk districts a sufhclcnt number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed coeoons required In the 
province to be supplied under Goaernment 
supervision It Is belieacd that this is the 
only really cirecti\e method of dealing with 
the problem A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nursenes wath rearing houses complete 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 


largely on the wilhngness of the rearers to paj 
an adequate price for pure seed 
A pamphlet was published in 1916, by Mr M 
N 'De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other "^ilk produc- 
ing districts It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinarj 
Bengal tjpe of reeling madiine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
h merelj numiual(llve or six annas per machine) 

\ whilst the suitPbilitj of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained By attention to such 
simple points ns the stiflmg and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts 
Exports of Silk — As a result of the war 
the trade has shown in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
I regards its volume and value The value of 
eifiorts during 1916-lC improved by Ks 12 
lakhs to Bs 27k laklis, of wluch raw silk ac- 
counted for Bs 24 laklis In 1916 17 the total 
exjiorta rose to Bs 64i lakhs In 1932-33 
exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
amounted to Bs 318 lakhs in value, compared 
with Bs 3 34 lakhs in the previous year 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofeva, 
a genus of Legummosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout tlie tropical 
and warm temperate regions of tiie globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
EO far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
Species but a vasible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidencv and 
shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply o# dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the W cst Indies had 


been given up — ^partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revnved in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival 
It had no sooner been orgamsed, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultiv.ators and the Government, which may 
be Slid to have cnlminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the Industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provunces Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
salflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
Indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude , meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
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Otis and Oil Cakes. 


can scarcely help hclnR described as of Rreat 
uncertaintj The issue Is not the adv antngc ol 
new regulations of land tenure, but one e\clu 
Blvely of natural lersus synthetic Indigo (See 
Watt's “ Commercial Products of India ’ ) In 
this connection It may be noted that increases 
In the price of coal in England, due to labour 
dlflicultlcs, bavo greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In 1 ebniary 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com 
meroial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully dlscusacd by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pusa in liulletliis Nos 51 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Hcsearch Institute Other 
aspects of the question have been fullj 
osianjined in the Agricultural Journal of India 
bv Mr W A Davis Indigo Hcsearch Chemist 


to the Government of India An Indigo Cc‘S 
Bill was passed In the Imperial Lcglslsthe 
Council In 1918 It provides for a coos on 
Indigo exported from India for the Bclontllc 
investigation of the mothodB of oultlvnhon 
•>101 maniifacturo of Indigo, the proceeds of .ho 
cesE being received and oxponJed by Govern- 
ment 

Decline of the Industry —Since sjaithotic 
Indigo was put upon the market, In 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly , apart from Bllglit recoveries in 
lOOC 07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival duo to the 
Impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes In 
suiiiohnt quantities during the war 

1 \ports from India fell to 300 cvvts in 1032 33 
from 800 cuts in the prev ious y ear 


OILS AND OIL CAKES 


Oilseeds ranked seventh among India’s exports 
in 1932 33 and represented 8 64 per cent of the 
total value of exports The total exports of 
oilseeds fell from 988,000 tons valued at 
Hs 14 59 laklis m 1931-32 to 733,000 tons 
valued at Hs 11 31 lakhs Details of 
oilseeds exported dimng 1932-33 appear 
in the section of the Year Book dealing vnth 
exports 


A pamphlet on the subiect which was publish 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con 
tamed in the oil cakes An Immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by band exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which IS particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts The situation created bv 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil nulling industry in 
India, 


There are three dllBcuItics with which anv 
nroposal to develop in India an oil-inillinjf 
industry on a great scale ib faced In the first 
place, there exist high protective tarlfls in 
European countnes which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake In Europe than 
In India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake 'Thirdly, It is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
thiin it 18 to transport oil While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine made cake 
as a cattle food or ns manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a bettor food for cattle 
than vl'lage-mads cake Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cactlo can 
digest The excess of oil in the village cake 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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It will be Fcni from tlie abnac t ibh tint, Attain and l.imtal are the two mostlmporlaiit 
during ilic last flftj ac^ars, a\hil< the an a under } centre- of the tea induetra In India Assam alone 
tcahasrisenba oair iOOpireint tlie production I accountlnR for more than half the total 
lias increased more tlian tin tiim •- 1 production 


The foltowmt, tabic sliowe the aarious ccntic of the indu-(ra in tlie counlrj nnd llicir relatlao 
importnnec — 


Troainccs ' 

1 

1 

Vrea undf r 
croi) 000 aeres 

Produefion 
'000 lbs 

Aaerngt d iila 
working stnngth 
(permanent 
and temporarj) 

Arram — 1 




Surra i ^ nll( a ' 

. ll'> 

i 73,784 

150,189 

■iVssam \al!ej ' 

285 

1 185,157 

400,995 

, lot d ' 

430 j 

i 258,941 

j 557,484 

Benoal — 


1 


DarjceliiiR 

01 

2J,009 

05,522 

Jalpaiguri 

12S 

85,127 

125 012 

Cnlttagong 

C 

; 1,517 

5,715 

total 1 

105 1 

t 109,958 

1 100,899 

^ladras — j 



1 

Kilgirls j 

32 

11,103 

i 30,750 

Slalabar 1 

13 

0,403 

12,832 

Coimbatore 

22 

9,700 

27,217 

Others 

• 

34 

44 

Total 

07 

[ 27,030 

j 70,852 

Coorg • 

« 

109 

020 

iUnjab 

10 

1,930 

10,995 

Oiutcd Provinces 

0 

1,489 

3,871 

iilhar and Orissa 

4 

853 

2,002 

Total British India 

712 

400,905 

843,023 

Indian States 

77 

32,033 

80,849 

Total India 

789 

i 432,998 

l_ 930,472 


Less than COO acres 




Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 57 million lbs as compared 
■with 421 million lbs in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only 18 lb as 
compared ‘with 9 20 lbs in the United Kingdom 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent of the world demand of this 
commodity In 1932 33, 87 per cent of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
exported abroad 

The year 1932 33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry In addition to the world-w ide 


depression, theie was considerable over production 
with the result that producers of tea all OTcr 
the world w'ere faced with declining prit-es 
and accumulation of stocks The preference 
granted to Empiie teas did not piove sufflcientlv 
effectixe to check the consumption of cheap 
Java teas Besides this there was only a small 
difference in the price of medium and common 
teas and there was thus no inducement to grow 
the former 

To check oxer production a scheme was there 
fore introduced to restiict production and to 
limit exports A Bill gixing legisHtixe effect 
to the scheme xvas passed at the autumn session 
of the Legislatix^e Assemblx The beneflcial 
effects of tins measure are alieadv being seen 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the expoi t o] tea from India ■ — 


Year 

Amount exported 
(milhon of lbs ) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees 

Col 3 as 
percentage of 
value of total 
exports 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 

362 

32,48 

10 

1928-29 

360 

26,60 

8 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 

8 

1930-31 

856 

23,56 


1931-32 

341 

19,44 


1932-33 

379 

17,15 



The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports — 


To United Kingdom 
To Best of Europe 

To Asia 
To America 

To Australia 
To Africa 


1928 29 1 

1929 30 

per cent 

per cent 

83 0 

84 2 

2 0 

2 2 

5 8 

3 8 

5 7 

5 S 

1 6 

1 3 

1 9 

2 7 

100 

1 100 


A considerable quantitx of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re exported 
to other foreign countries 


Brom 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good , but In 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others It hile as compared to 
1923, all tea ’ fluctuated in the London market 
Within a range of 25 per cent , Indian common 
tea fell bv about 50 per cent 


111 Ihoff 33 the full in tea prices xxas almoM 
latastrophic Plic axerage price of tea pci 
Calcutta auction sales during 
in , “ T againit C as 5 p 

1 •! u_ mil y 1 = 4 j, lojo 34 


I The follow ing table gives the average w holcsalc 
I prices of tea m Mincing Lane from 1922 30, m 
I pence per lb — 


North South 

India India 


1922 

15 

40 

14 


1923 


70 

18 

14 

1924 

19 

92 

19 

02 

1925 

17 

OS 

17 

62 

1926 

19 

36 

19 


1927 

19 


18 

88 

1928 

16 


15 

Em 

1929 

15 

72 

15 

35 

1930 

14 

69 

14 

52 


The follow ing table show s the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 —100 — 



Ax erage price at 

( 

auction sales 


Price 

Index 


per lb 

Number 


As p 


1901 02 to 1910-11 

0 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1929-30 

1 0 11 

105 

19 52-3 o 

1 -1 2 
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' The fall in tea prices grcatlj aficeted the profits of tea companies The following tahio 
which shows the profit per acre of 05 tea companies gives an idea of tiie effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices — 

Trofd per Acre of 03 Indian Tea Companies 



1913 

1 

1924 

1928 1 

1029 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

£ 13-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

1 

£ 6-9-0 

Av erage profit in pence per lb 

2 6 

6 4 

3 84 

2 20 

Av erage crop per mature acre 

599 lbs 

560 lbs 

625 lbs 

084 lbs 


It is quite clear from the ahoao table that 
although the jicld per aero has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre arc actually lower 
than in 1013. 

The mam reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry arc over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Jaaa and Sumatra 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers For India and Ceylon tlie degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to tiie quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer 

According to the latest agreement betw cen the 
Indian, Ccilon and Nctlicrlands Last Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 awards 
exports arc to be restricted and extension of 
cultiaation not to be permitted beyond { per 
cent of the present planted area 

During the year 1931-32 there was a consi- 
derable fall in tlio wages of workers on tea 
plantations The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley a\cro 
Hs 12 8-5, 9 8-7 and C 15 8, rospectn oly, as 
compared with Ds 14 Oil, 10 12-7 and 7-4-7, 
respoctivelj , in 1930 31 In the Surma Valley 
the average earnings fell from Bs 9 7-2 to 
Bs 7 14-11 in the case of men, Bs 7-10 5 to 
Bs 6 1-1 in the case of women and Bs 6 3 6 
to Bs 4-9-1 in the case of children 

Under the Ottawa agreement Indian Tea 
has been granted preference by Great Britain 

The following are the important recommeu 
dations made by the Boyal Commission on 
Indian Labour in regard to the Tea Industry 
The recommendations contamed therein aie 
very vital to the future welf Are of the industry 
and the principal amongst them have therefore 
been reproduced below — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced 

(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Brmgration Act to prohibit 
recruitment in Assam in particular localities 


should bow ithdraw n immediately and no barrier 
should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another 

(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
siiouid bo repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished 

(5) The Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden sliould have right after the 
first three years to be repatriated at the 
employers’ expense 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expirj of 
the three years should bo entitled to rcpatria 
tion at tlio expense of the employer dismissing 
liim, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery, if practicable, is desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods arc adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devised 

(9) Before legislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken is to the most 
suitable form of macliincry, tiie actual rates 
paid and the variation in these rates between 
district and district and garden and garden 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas 

Some of the above recommendations have 
already been taken up by the Government of 
India for logislativ e or administrativ c action 
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Coffee. 


Such historical e\ ideiice as is available on the 
subject shous that coffee uas first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
Century The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 hut the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South The area under coffee 
in 1930 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,63,000 acres, an increase of 14 per 
cent over the figures for 1925 

The total exports of coffee decreased from 

2,05,000 cwts in 1925-26 to 1,50,000 cwts in 


1920 27, hut m 1027-28 there Mas a shirp rise 
to 2,77,000 cuts In 1928-29 and 1929 30 the 
shipments again declined and amounted to 

1,98,000 cuts and 1,84,000 cuts respectively 
In 1932 33 the quantity exported mis 17, 000 
cuts The principal countries to Minch Indian 
coffee Mas exported Mere, as usual, the United 
Kingdom and France 

Not only docs India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements Minch 
it re exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee m thousands cwts 


12 Months ending June 30th 

Production 

Export 

Surplus 
ivailable 
for Home 
consumption 

1925 

1 

1 

1 

1 

272 1 

251 0 

20 2 

1028 


317 5 

260 9 

50 5 . 

1929 


247 8 

142 6 

105 2 

1930 


352 0 

f 

243 0 

109 0 


Slahmg allowance for the re exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1930 was approaching four 
times the amount consumed in 1925 


The total production of cured coffee in India 
during the season 1931 32 was nearly 34 1 
million lbs as compaied with 33 million lbs 
during the previous season Exports declined 
from 293,000 cuts in 1930 31 to 156,000 cuds in 
1931-32 The preuar, Mas and post-war 
averages were 255,000 cuts 216,000 cwts 226,000 
cuts respectively Local consumption of Indian 
coffee Minch lias been expanding expanded still 
further owing to the restrictions on imported 
coffee As regards exports, the United Kingdom 
and Franco winch constitute the principal 
markets, both increased their respective off-takes 
a er> considerablv and required 52,000 cwts and 

64,000 cwts as against 44,000 cwts and 43 000 
cwts respectively in 1931-32 The total value 
01 the exports of coffee was 1,10 lakhs in 1932-33 
ns against Es 94 laklis in 1931 32 


av erage number of persons employei 
in the coffee plantations m 1929-30 was returnei 


at 92,504 of whom 55,972 were permanently 
employed and 36,532 temporarily employed 
as compared with 94,865 persons ( 44,744 
garden and 19,094 outside labour permanently 
employed and 31,027 temporary outside labour) 
in 1928-29 

The general trade depression did not fill to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there w as an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices but 
until the end of 1929 the fall w as comparatively 
slow, but since theu it has been very rapid 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s in 1923 and 127s in 1929 it 
fell to 8Cs in 1930 

The declaied value per ewT of coffee was 
Bs 60 11-9 in 1931-32 as against Bs 65 8 1 
in 1930 31 It rose to B^, 63 6-7 in 19 d 2-33 
The wholes ile price in India per cwt in April 
1933 was Bs 72 0 0 
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INDIAN TOBACCO 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the vear 1605 As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, hut its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agncultunst Five or six species of 
Htcotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N Tabacum and 
N rustica The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improvmg the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the natue methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco These were often repeated, 
and gradually the Industry became identified 
with three great centres namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) , (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dmdigul, Coconada and Cahcut in 
Southern India , and (3) Eangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Provmce, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there The chief factories 
are near Dmdigul in the Madras Presioency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
nave been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production at a 
good cigarette tobacco JIany atteinpts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessvryto obtain a better price 

Area nnder Cultivation --Tim cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma ihe 
two mam varieties arc called " BiirmMC to- 
bacco and “ Havana tobacco Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two mam varieties 
" Seywel-gyi,’’ the large-leaved variety and 
" Soywet-gyun,” a smnller-lcaaed \arictj with 


pointed leaves The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality There 
13 always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
tor the aihng 

1 he most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are — (i) tlie Coimbatore and Dmdigal 
tract of Madras, where the UBi-Kappal and 
IFara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Tnchinopoly cigar, 
hi) the Godavari Delta of Madras , (iii) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal, (tv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa , (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and ivi) the delta tract of Burma 

The season for harvesting varies In different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April The 
leaaes when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
m heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-hke ends projecting outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is growm for cigar 
making 

Exports — Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
declined by 9 per cent m quantity from 28 
million lbs 1930 31 to 26 4 million lbs in 
1931 32 and ba 17 per cent in value from 
Bs 97 lakhs to Us 81 lakhs In the 
United Kingdom, notwithstanding a reduced 
consumptive demand Indian tobacco gamed 
public fa\our with the increasing popularity 
of Empire grown tobacco and the sliimments 
advanced from 10 million lbs to 11 million lbs 
There were, however, decreases in the exports 
to Aden, the Straits Settlements and the Nether- 
lands winch fell bv 1 million lbs each to 4, 1^ 
and 1 milhon lbs respectively An interest- 
ing dev elopment of the trade is the rapid increase 
m purchases bv China w inch absorbed 3 million 
lbs m 1931-32 as compared with 1 million lbs 
111 the ]ireccding vear, while Japanese rcquire- 
, ments slightlj declined to 3 7millionlbs 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India la 
Cocaine Hydroclilondc Tliis salt forma light 
shining crystals, witli a bitterish taste, and la 
soluble in half its w cinht of water The alkaloid 
cocaine — of winch tins is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erytliro\ylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and otlier parts of Soutli America The leaveHAre 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant Tea made 
from tliem has i taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be verv effectual in keeping people 
awake In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in tlio tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there Is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
jet been placed on its cultivation 

Spi end of the linbit — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth , though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was In 1003 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within tlic definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act, Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise lleports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit ” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children arc reported to be its 
victims , but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs 

Smuggling — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry The 
mam inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade Great Ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece goods and 
In trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail tiadc in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled In addition to the 
actual retailors, there is a whole army of watch 
men and patrols whoso duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated During the War 
several cases of importation of|Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not bo found out 

The Bovlew of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1030 31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine wore 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,702 ounces were valued at approximately 
■Rs 1,80,000 

The amount seized is cither given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed It is 110 longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller ns It was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay High profits ensure tlio 
continuance of the trade 

The Law in regard to Cocaine — This varies 
la different provinces A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows No cocaine can be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entuely 
prohibited The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
mfJer a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession , and as far as C grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc , under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Bs 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs 4,000 or both 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences The n^tr Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
who let their houses to habitual coc line 
sellers 
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The Opium Trade 


Mention opium and half the 'Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to raakmg 
the world a better place to live in In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
"Whatever may be the case in other countnes, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a neghgible feature in 
Indian life Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in "Western | 
countries So much for the internal position 
The record as regards exports is equally 
clean India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
1 t has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by winch its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffemng their restric- 
tions on export There have, in recent years, 
mainlyattheinstance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down 

The China Trade — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China There is a long history of Indo 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it»is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911 On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up betw een India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to ( 1 ) the payment of an Import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of prov mcial taxes , (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted, (3) the total extmction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production m China , and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of Cluna the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst And on her side 
China, m the agreement, gmdertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pan possu with the reduction of exports from 
India 

In addition to the limit to the Cluna trade 
imposed bv the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that countrv, strictly to 
confine the remimdcr of Indian opium export 


to the legitimate demands of the non China 
markets A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911 In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year China never carried 
out her side of the bargam She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abohtion, of imports from India 
is better trade for Clunese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into Chma from Persia and Turkey 

Agreements observed by India — The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
dffina countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restrammg agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importmg country that its consignment 
is approved and is reqmred for legitimate pur- 
poses The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern coimtries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 

International Aspect of the Problem — 

It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to Chma was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widelv international 
aspect This happened on the initiative of the 
USA, at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai in 1909 
and formulated a senes of recommendation' 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use of opium and morphia 
The United States thereafter advanced a furthei 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague This met on 1st December 1911, 
and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
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ideas to the Goa eminent of India Tlieir pro\i-i 
sions India had loii" ohscracd jts rcKards 
morphia and cocaine, nitli vliiUi the llapne 
Conference conrerned itself, the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- 
ingly strict regulations But these two dnigs, 
the use of which for other than medic il purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world Thej 
were not included within the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted bj the USA for the con- 
sideration of the Conference It was mainly 
ow mg to pressure by the Goa emment of India 
that they aa ere included w ithin the terms Anally 
signed and the rigid and uniacrsnl application 
of the articles of the Conaentlon aaliioh npplj 
to them would rid the aaorld of the drug call 
As regards prepared opium, that is to sa> 
smoking opium, India docs not and neaer has 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit- 
ed No opium is exported from India to the i 
United States of America None has been 


The Commission of 1895 — Despite all this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down b> a Roaal Coinralssion aahlcli 
aaas appointed by His Jfajesty’s Goa emment, 
mainly as a result of the actiaitlcs of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Iradc, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con 
ncctcd aalth the production and sale of Indian 
opium The Society which avas largely instru 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inqulra, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted “ the 
greatest and most solid forward step tliat the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made" and considered that the 
Royal Commission aaas "as fair-minded and 
Impartial a tribunal ns the Society could have 
desired to hear its case " The results of the 
enquira aaere published in 1893 in scacn aolumes 


exported to Great Britain by priaate merchants I „ ‘rr of’^^nlu^m''^conlum^^^ 

since 1910 Ex-ports to Great Britain ire strictly ( hHcfTbe^^ fou^n^that R w ?s 

limited to medicinal rcoiiircmcnts cnrl no omd- tion in India and in brief they found that It w is 

not onlv subject to careful regulation but aaas 


limited to medicinal requirements and go ofTici 
ally from the Goa emment of India to the British 
Goa emment Nor is Indian opium exported 
to any other country in Europe 
Indian Uses of Opium — Tliere is a funda- 
mental difference betw een the problem in India 
and that 111 foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Eiuopo America and Europe 
arc principally concerned aiith the problem 
of the VICIOUS consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those coimtrles that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based 
It IS accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine 
And the reason is that to Americans ind Euro 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug The 
habit of its use being both near and strange to 
them, it is neaer used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use IS eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smokmg, 
which IS the habit of the Ear Eastern races, 
rather thin of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is In ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g , the Royal Commis 
Sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 
The Government of India have fully particr 
pated m the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump' 
“Oh But the principal effect upon India 
01 these International discussions has been to 
uraw tne fteslx attention of her Government 
and xieople to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the snbject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
nc JPtoduce what may be described 
intelligent progress m the 
development of those regulations upon the 
1 1 of opium which arc time honoured 


goacmeU by longstanding and admirable disci 
pllniry habits among tlio people Excessiac 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion As regards the legal rcstric 
tion of its use to medical needs, they adaised 
that Qoaernment could do no more than limit 
tho extent of cultivation and hold a monojioly 
of manufacture and avholosalo supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable They agreed tliat tlic mass 
of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibit ion 
as an unnecessary restriction on indiMdual 
liberty and interference with establislicd customs 
and iiablts Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use, 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri 
ous and more disgraceful 

The Goi emment of Lord Hardinge, in a Dcs- 
patUi to His Majesty’s Goi emment in 1911, 
and that of Lord Reading, in a despatch dated 
24th March, 1921, both in tho same words took 
their stand on tho conclusion of tho Royal 
Commission "that the opium liabit as a vice 
scarcely exists in India that opium is exter- 
sixely used for non medical and quasi medical 
purposes, 111 some cases with benefit and for the 
most part w itliout injurious consequences, tliat 
the non medical uses arc so interwoven with 
tho medic.ll uses tliat it would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them in the dis 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
necessarx tliat the growth of the poppy and tho 
manufacture and sale of opium m British India 
should be proliiblted except for medical pur- 
poses ’ The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Govern- 
ment was approvingly quoted by Lord Reading s 
Government a few years ago It has long been 
recognised tharany attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all the 
objections involved in bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom Eatmg it is largely 
quasi medical , it is used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
treasured household medicme of the people, to 
whom qualified medical assistanceis inaccessible 
It IS also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as a 
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re torntive to lessen or -xvert fatigue and in other 
wa\B in i\hich, when moderately used, it is 
relatuelj innocuous 

Present Policy — ^The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained m their helialf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated hy a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer he some reai or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Goaemment to express 
Opium IS under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject Never- 
theless, owmg to the jealous watching and 
criticism hy observers in every contment, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla hy 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to he unduly high This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquir.es by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Go\emmcnt The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provmces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as haaing excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Perozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showmg harmless causesfor what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption m many places. 

While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India The estimate 
framed by the Advisory Committee of the 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicmal and scientific purposes is 
600 milligrammes or 9 25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000 The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 6 94 ^ams in countries 
possessmg a well developed medical service 
'The consumption per capita in British India 
durmg 1924-25 worked out at 17 2 grains 
per head The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure The amount includes veteri- 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals is impossible Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 


tent of Indian opium, which is about 9 per cent 
at 90 deg consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioners trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses Lord 
Cecil’s statement at the League of Nations was 
received with extreme criticism hy Mr Porter 
of the American delegation Mr Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil’s observations were a “ vile 
slander upon the people of the United States ” 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdrew his state 
ment But Mr Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writmg in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be one gram, in Germanv 2 grams, m England 
3 grains, in France 4 grains and m the United 
States 36 grams In " Current Historj^" for 
March, 1925, Mr Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in view of the smuggling 
into the United States “ it would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Goaernment officiallj ga\e as 36 grams” 
It appears now to be recognised bj all sane 
opinion throughout the world that India has the 
cleanest sheet if any 111 regard to opium control 
and export E\en the former ill informed 
sentimental attacks upon the Government in 
these resnects ha\ e almost stopped 

Opium policy has on sexeral occasions durmg 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord Cultuation of the popp> m British 
India IS confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Glnzipur in 
the United Provinces where it can only he 
cultixated imder license Importation into 
British from the Indian Stales is controlled bv 
prohibition of imports except on Goxemment 
account and by agreement wath the States 
concerned that they ivill not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement Cultiva- 
tion in British India IS progressii elj and rapidly 
being reduced The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i c , 20 3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912 13 The process 
of reduction was staged in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks w ere brought to a 
dangerously low le\el Progressive and rapid 
reductmon was resumed m 1933 The con- 
sumption of opium in the different provinces 
in India in 1932 is showm in the foUowang 
table — 


Madras 62,568 

Bombay (including Sind) 51,090 

Bengal 64,135 

United Proionces 39,880 

Punjab 62,210 

Burma 41,330 

Bihar &, Orissa 37,724 

Central Provinces and Berar 26 446 

Assam 30,512 

Administered Areas (a) 14,445 

Total for British India 4,28,340 

Aden ^ 


(a) North West Frontier Proxince, Balu- 
chistan, Ajiner-kferw ara and Delhi 
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The population of Ilufish Imln aitording to 
the 1931 Ctiisufe is 271,')2() 992, and the ronsiiinp 
tion pei hcici in British India, c\tludiiiu \dcn, 
inclusne of the opnini ii‘-td for ■\iterinnr\ 
purposes but excluding tlint eonsunud lor 
medicinal purposis aiis 11 04 gis per head of 
the populition The population of Aden in 
1931 Mas 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head nas 12 3 grs 

Close supereihion is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all puts of British India, 
the conditions of tlicii licenses require that the 


shops shall alw a\ s ho open to inspection, that no 
ophiiii shall he sold to clilldrcn or bad clnnctcrs, 
that sales sh ill onlj be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prcserlbed hours, that 
onh unadulterated Gov enmicnt opium shall he 
sold, that credit shall not be .illon ed, that no 
consunijitlon shall he permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall he maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or tuo tolas shall he recorded 
These conditions arc cffccthcly enforced hj the 
excise departments of the various provinces 


GLASS AND GLASSWABE 


The total vaha of ihe imports of glass and 
glassvv ire amounted to Bs 4,121 lUhs as compar 
od with Rs 1,22 lakhs 111 1931 12 Almost all 
the important descriptions under tins lie id rc 
corded impiov omen ts Of tlic pniiiipal coun- 
tries pirticipatmg in this tiade J ijian retained 
the foremost position ind the v due ot her 
supplies adv meed to Rs 051aUis in 1932 33 
from Rs 42 I ikhs in 1931 32 and Rs 55 lakhs 
111 1930 11 


Manufacture of Glass m India —Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Chnsb and I’lmy makes mention ot “Indian 
Glass" as hcing of superior qualltj As a 
result of recent archtcological explorations, a 
number ot small crude glass v easels hav c been 
discovered ndicative ot the very primitive 
stage of ' Industrj But no further traces 
of incient Indian Glass Industrv as such sur 
vivo, jet, it IS cert tin that by the sixteenth 
centurj' it w as an ostablisbed Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The quality 
of the material was mfcrioc and the articles 
turned out were rough Beyond tins stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem European lines dates 
irom the nineties of the last century, nhen 
some pioneer efforts were made in this line 
bmee then a number of concerns have been 
started, a number of them bavi- failed. They 
mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
or bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle makmg on a small scale This, therefore, 
IS the criterion which determines the two vvell- 
industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (111 
the modem Eattory Industry ' 

indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
representated in all parts of the country, but has 
its c^ef Centres in Eirozabad District of D P 
District, m the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of chean 
angles made from " glass calces or blocks ” 
The industry is at 
supplies nearly 
Indian demand for bangles 
of^ improved by the discovery 

of new glazing processes and for the present 
Of rSa ^one up to 2? ^^ 

to foco a verv these bangles have now 

whosr-silkt » h competition from Japan 
Indian one^ >>angles are ousting the old type 

of^'tiife 'indust?^ Factory type of organization 
inttustry is just m Its infancy at 


present The existing Factories mosth stop at 
producing glass cakes for bangles as in lirozabad 
or simple kind of lampwarcs and bottles 
There is one factory in tlic United Provinces 
which since 1929 has been manuf icturlng 
sheet glass Artistic glassware is out of the 
question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostlj with com 
mcrclal ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it War caused a 
great decrease In volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased— of the 
Imports ot the lampware, etc , and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Pactoncs 
were started and old revived, which produced 
I only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
: bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been cxactlj 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
thej were able to meet in these war jearx 
ncarlj hall the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware There are a number of Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carbojs 
also The chief centres for the former kind arc 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijliol 
and Ambala, wlulo bottles aro only mamifac- 
tiifcd at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
tlio Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manmacturc having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports ot German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass 

Causes of failure — Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures In some 
cases were due In part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some oases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to (3) Bad selection of site An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (o) nearness of quartz and flrc-clay, 
(5) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market At least two must be present lusomo 
concerns, two were absent (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories m tbclr Initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc (5) Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even m 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning 
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But bejond these there ire cerUiL real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
some of these and hinder the proRress of the 
rest Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
IS in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental ( 2 ) No capert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type 
The present Indian workmen in this line 
and blowers are few in number and illiterate 
They, therefore, master the situation and are 
unamend able to management (4) Heavy 
cost of good fuel, the works usually being 
situated where good sand and quartz canbe 
obtained, and consequently, m most ca3es,at 
a great distance from the coal-fields (5) To 
a certain e\lent, competition from Japan and 
European countries 


Theindian Industrial Commission say in their 
Beport (Appendix El , ttz “ The Glass Indus- 
try, even in its simplest form is highly technical 
and can be efliciently carried on only by 
scientifically trained managers and expert work- 
men The present stage has been reached by 
importing men, onlj partiallv equipped with 
the necessary qualifications, from Europe and 
Japan, and by sending Indian students abroad 
to pick up what knowledge they can The 
glass industry is a closed trade and its secrets 
are carefully guarded, so that the latter method 
has not proved conspicuously successful ” 
Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) , Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture " By C S Fox (Bulletin No 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922 ) 


HIDES, SKINS 

India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 1 
have steadily increased in recent years Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides I 
in this country was good , there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated Exports to enemy countries especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material The law 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if nob quite entirely, m the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent of the total exports In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per c''nt and 111 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Germanj still takes the ma 3 or share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports Shipments of tannjd 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The total valu-’ of the export trade was 
Its 713 lakhs in 1932 33 compared watli 
Its 892 lakhs a 3 ear eaihcr 

Conditions of the Trade — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
1 ith the vieissitudes of the seasons In famine 
years for instance the exports of unbanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation and 
neglect it has thus become a monopoly within a 
restricted community and suf*Jrs from the loss 
of competition and popular interest and favour 

Uses of Indian Hides — The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
the thread Raw sheepskins are used for similar 


AND LEATHER 

I articles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy Raw 

I goatskins aie used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer 
The chief markets for Indian raw hides are m 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there had reached a 
high standard After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, tlie 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation 
Protecting the Industry — ^The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows " It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this In other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture In foreign countries ’’ 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
pFined that ’’ the present position is that we 
have in India at thepresent time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence m 
order to satisfy mihtary requirements during 
the war We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tannmg industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
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with the diminution of mllitrirv requiromcnbi. 
If some other support is not given Wo want 
to keep this industry alive, and wo believe tint 
in tills case protection in tlio shape of a 11 per 
cent c\port dutv is justifiable and ouclit to 
bo elfcctlve It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf proteetion should be extended 
to the tannoi-s of skins whoso business, as 1 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces- 
sities of the war Though Indian tanneries 
have enormouhly Increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and slJns which India produces, and It is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this largo surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within tlie 
Empire, and with this end in view tlio Bill 


proDOsus a 10 per cent rebate in respect of hides 
and sUns cv-ported to ana place within tlie 
Empire I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notillcatlon tlio benollt of tills rebate to hides 
and skins nctuallv tanned within the Empire 
and Indian lildcs and skins re-evported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not bo entitled to any rebate" 

Indigenous methods — India possesses a 
large selection of c\cellcnt tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Slangroacs, and Slyra- 
boiams By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins arc cvtcnslvcly cured and tanned 
and tlie leather worked np in response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India | 
which is publislied by the Government 
l^ess, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of 
Monopolies” which was enacted in 1G23, the 
21st year of King James the First In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 0 is as follows — 
“ Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within tins realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade 
or generally inconvenient , the said fourteen 
years to be accomphshed from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other ” 


The existing Indian Patent Law i 
contained in the Indian Patents and Design 
Act, 1911 as amended in 1930 and the Buies o 
1933 The Patent Office does not deal witl 
trade marks or with copvnght generally n 
books, pictures, music ind other matters w hid 
Indian Copyright Act III o 
bO provision of law n 
registration of Trade Mark 
Marks Art Mercbandis 

*xvm which forms Chapte 

-v\ xii of the Indian Penal Code 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in tlie Dnitcd Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they alwajs have done in matters 
of major interest One main difference exists, 
howeaer, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Conaention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries 


The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 185C, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years Difflciilties arising 
from an uncertainty ns to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogatiie prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some Informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year In 1850 
It was re-enacted with modifications, and In 
1^72 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exliibitions, followed, and 
Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All Micse are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911 


The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas Tins of course Includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mj sore, Gw^-lior, 33n,rodfi, Tr'VN 'incore, 

I Kashmir and Jamii have ordinances 
of their own for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
m question as tho> are not administered 
by tlm Indian Patent Office in Calcutta A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
possession, but uitaor tlie reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
pnoiity in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
^nada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vice 
'-The object of the Act of m^v as to 
provide a simpler more direct, and more effec 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
and *'*^*’^ subsequent existence 

uppri nnf ^ , The Changes made m tlie law 

need not here be referred to in detail Tliey 
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g<a'\c further protection both to the in^cnto^ 
byproMding that his appheition should behept ] 
secret until acceptance, and to the public, b\ ' 
incrcasmg the facilities for opposition at an 
elfectn 0 period At the same tune a Controller 
of Patents and Designs n as established, 'uith 
power to dispose of mnnv matters prcMoush 
referred to the Goaomor-Gencral in Council 
and provision was made for the grant of c 
sealed “patent” Instead of for the men 
recognition of an "exclusive privilege” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the nccessan 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1007 

New Legislation —Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended b> Act 
VII of 1930 and includes the following — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional Inventions 
ma> bo made the subject matter of addl 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the origmal application 

The term of the Patent will bo IG jeart 
instead of 14 jears 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renew al fees bii*- the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent 

Prosh provisions arc made for the use of ai. 
invention b> Government 

Government w ill grant licences to the public 
on application if the 1 atentco refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms 

Several other facilities arc given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British P itcnt Act 

The period of opposition to tho grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of tho " Accepta’ice " 
of the application, instead of 3 months Tlic 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Buies, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by tho original application and divided there 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act itself Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the ControlIen,to decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, 
tliatmay occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between jomt applicants among 
themselves 

Xhc time for appeal to the Governor General 
In Council has been extended to 3 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against A new Section 21A has 
been provided relating to secret patents A 
new Section 36A has been provided for giving 
relief m suits for infnngiteent of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specification 

The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Begister as the grantee or pro- 
prietor of the patent Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
into reciprocal arrangement with the Indian 
States 


The definition of the term “ Design ” hag 
been altered and the time for applj mg to secure 
for the registration in India, the prioritv date of 
the application in the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Lmpirc, has been extended 
to C months 

Printed Specification of applications for 
oafonts, which have been accepted (Ont Bupec 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of tho Patent Office 
at the following places — 


AnJirDABAD 

B C Technical Institute 

Alladab ad 

Public Library 

BA'tOAIOnE 

Indian Institute of Science 

Baboda , 

Department of Commerce and 
Industry 

Bombav 

Eecord Office 

•» 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Inst'- 
tutc, Matunga 


The Boinbav Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No XA, 
Sussex Eoad,Pnrel 

Oalodxta 

Paten*^ Office, No 1, Council 
House Street 

»> 

Bengal Eng'oeering College, 
Sldpur 

CAWNrOBE 

Officoof tho Director of Industries, 
United Provinces 

OllIhSDBAll 

Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division 

OUITTAaONO 

Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division 

Dacca 

OfficeofthcDlstrlctBoard, Dacca, 

Delhi 

Officoof the Deputy Commissioner 

II\deeabad 

Industries and Commerce Depart 
meiit of His Highness the 
Nizam's Government 

Karachi 

Office of the City Deputy Collector 

Lahore 

Punjab Public Library 

London 

The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W C 

AUdras 

Bccord Office, Egmorc 

>> 

College of Engineering 

Mysore 

Office of the Secretarv to Govern- 
ment, General and Bevenuo 
Department 

Nacpdr 

Victoria Technical Institute 

Poona 

College of Engineering 

Eanohi 

Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar Orissa 

Eanqoon 

Office of the Bevenuo Secretaiy, 
Government of Burma 

Boorkee 

Thomason College 

Sholabdr 

Office of the Collector 


Average of c years ending 


Absorpuon of Gold. 
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Insurance in India. 


Accoiding to thi rcpoit by iAh N Jhikarji 
Actuirv to the Go^clnm('nt ot India, contninod 
in the Indian Insurance Ycai Hook, H)32, tin 
number of companies subject to tlio piovisloiis 
of tlic Indian Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1912 and the Indian Insniance Companies A<t 
of 1928 is 282 of which 130 companies an 
constituted in India and 140 companifs an 
constituted outside India Of tlie ] JO Indian 
companies, 00 arc cstabiished In liie Bomliiv 
Presidency, 25 in Bengal, 21 in tlu JI idras 
Presidency, 14 in the Punjab, 8 in IP Ihl, 2 t acli 
in the Central Provinces, Ajmer and Burnii 
and 1 each in Burma and the U P Of tin 
140 non Indian companies 71 arc constitnUd 
in the United Kingdom, 31 in tlie Britisli 
Dominions and Colonics, 18 in the Continent of 
Burope, 12 in the United States of America, 9 
in Japan and 5 in Java 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business onlv 'J iicj arc 10 1 
in number and of the rem lining 33 Indian 
companies, 20 carry on life business dong \ itli 
other insurance business and 1 1 carry on Insii 
ranee business other tlian lit 

Besides the Indian life oflices, tin r< are somi 
pension funds, mostly connected witti Govern 
ment offiecs, uhich are exempt from tlie oper i 
tion of the Act and the Indian Port Offni 
Insurance Fund is also cwmpt As rigarde 
non-Indian companies, most of tliein rarrv on 
insurance business other than life Out of tli< 
total number of 140 non Indian e/impaiiKt-, 
122 carry on insurance bu-ln''ss otlnr tliin 
life, 10 cirrs on life biL-iness only and 14 carry 
on life business along vith other Instiran" 
business Of the bttrr 24 companies, 10 ar< 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 0 in th< , 
British Dominions and Colonies and 1 ra'^h In 
Germana and Switzerland 

The total new hfe assurance business 
effected in India during 1031 amoiirib d to 1 25,000 
polirips acsnnnjT a sum of m arlj 20“ ‘ ton s and 
a iflding a premium incomr of 15 ( tot‘ , of hieh 
the Tiev bu=ine-s done b Indian eompanh ’ j 
amounted to 97 000 pohes's ,,s.uring a mrn of I 
17 crorts and ha mg a pr< mbim Incom' of “ 
t crore The share of thf B'-itisii compani' !- In , 
re =p<- c-t of ne-' Slim? a=sure<i 1= OJerorfis of tb' ' 
Damimon and ( olomal cornjwmr - itnot o i ror» ' 
and of ths single G < zmza rompau i '■'ore j 

The average sum assured uno'-r ‘he jjc , 

poli'issiiru'-d by Indian comp-nie)- I f }><. 1,7(54 ' 
aednndertho'.eiss rd o- non-Indian 'yimps''!' ^ ‘ 
Ps 3,00 

The total M' 2=^ 'mn'sj oir'!n''s? f "e'-tel in i 
Inlia ana siinz in foreje 2t f ne end of lo3J ; 
areomVd to 73 4 ''*'>0 as. jjing a total 


HUin of 108 (lores Including leveiHiomuy lioiiim 
additions ami having a piemlum Imoino of xeiy 
luaily 81 eiOK ( Of this the share of Indian 
foinpanics is irpiesdifi'd liy 502,000 policies 
assuring asnin of 9 I (lOKs and liavlng a prr- 
inliiin inroine of 1’ ciores 

Most of llie Indian (onipanlcs now tuinsact 
lifi nssiiratue hiisiness on llie Hcl( ntlflf piimlpli 
but tlu le aie still some wlileli carry on business 
on the dividing plan undci wlilcli (lie sum 
assured Is not lived but (h jieiids on the division 
of a pnition of each veiir's premium imoim 
amongst the daiins arising in lliat yeai 'J'Ik* 
Oo\( I nine lit of India Actuary says in his latest 
annual lepoit tint tlie main deftet of dlaldlng 
insuranrf Imsinihs is Unit jiolicy boldeis In 
( arb (lass are (barged ilie same rai-e of premium 
of subsciiptlon IrKspeetlvf of Uieii agi on 
admission langing ( veri In some ( iscs from 
38 lo 00 yc us " Business of iliis mitui(> is 
not only nnsoniKl luitls ijit to lend itself io lln 
prattne of fraud on tin part ot poli( y-lioldc rs 
and igdits and Iit(‘r on liy tlie romp my ft 
Ins hern ilctimil to ]>r flie eiiisc of (usiinnfc 
ent'.rjiilsc in Indli” Jkforf lb' Aft of 1012 
w IS pips((l tlurr were numerous fgunpini's 
Mlildi iransarted HP a‘-sutaii(g‘ liuslm^s on lln 
dividing plan ami ino'-t of them ( mie io gtief 
Of siidi fonminl's whifh \/fn in (^i<-tdK' at 
tin linn of tin pissing of tin Act tin majority 
Iiaaf dl'-ipp' ail'd and soirn liive sf/Oiiis'il 
Issuing polieies on llir divi'Iing pi in A f' sf nev' 
compani' s lu\e tik' n up tliis divI'Ilng Insui iiw 
buslin'ss ind it \ ill not in long Iief'irr tin/ 
r< ilise tlnir mlstih 

fcorin Indian HP office'' ba/e ej-bmied Unlr 
03s rations outside Indii, mostly in Biiflsb J^ist 
Africa md in tin h'ai 1 a t 'Jin Gital ne// 
sums assur'd b" tlnse filing's outside Imlli in 
1913 amoiintfd lo 00 iaklis M'lding a p.finium 
in'/jin* of 4 Iiklis md tin fold sum assur'd 
Inelii'llng If \( rsnm in li'inus nlditions inforco 
at tin <>nd of 3 931 imoiinted to 4 cron s, 
basing 1 prr miiiins imgirii' of 2V lakhs 

'J In total n' s iimuit / biisin'ss ( Ifeetml during 
19 5] / is for tin anioiinf of about f laldi pr i 
annum, /Jiiili / is eguall' sliaicd by Indian 
and non-Indim '/impirins 'J he told miuull\, 
bui-lrn ss r' m dnmg In for</ at tin ( ml of I lie y ei 1 
/,as for tin imoiinl of 35 lakhs per amium ol 
/ihiditln imountpn ibk by Imll m eompmte'. 

/ as a http o »f r 3 5 Jaklis pc r annum 

JJn liP issurmce business of ImB.m c'Yi 
pinns /hidi steadlh mere mod duinw 3 3 
a'-ars up to 1929 reccHed a sdluek 3u 193(3 
o/ing to th< gfn''ral flnaneial dejn --sum 3 in 
folio, mg tabl' shows tlie ncB Bumtu'^s Pllm 
tedsmc' 1921 in tacli year aud Iheietal lUi'iini 
x< J-i-dning in force at the ( nd 01 llie y e u 


Iff J/UE’ceft 
mtU n during 
td'? 1 1 ar 
5,47 lakhs 
7 04 


Total 3ni iuo" ' 
remaimug lU foAe e' 
the end of I In '' " 

‘ dM o'O '' 

'll 
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In’^ttjanci j;< huiia 


\ 1 irf^o ]Kirt ion Ilf till in m Inii-iiii < fruiKniti'I 
1)\ flu \onnuM iiitl li tirinh i tobll linl ( ijn 
p mil I- Infi I (1 Mltliin II i-liort linn aii'ltln urowlh 
of totil liiii-lin 1 . in flnli < n-i 1- n >1 < iimn n 
siirnti Mltli tin Miliinn ot nr-v Im lin -.Inni- 
ictid in ('nil M 11 111 ! tot'll Ini iin •> wlildi 

iiptiil (Innnt, I'M] m is 7- iron-' nnl \ift om r 
lOpiriiiit of til lotilniM liiiiin'^ 

lin net income of tin linliin toinpinl i- 
umit r tlnir lifi issiirinn liii Im "• from pti 
miiinis nmi inti n i-l inniiintiil to % iron 
in ion and m is in ci\i( of \ < rorr oicr tlin 
I orrcspondim, innnno of llm* jirnilons \f ir 
< 1 linis ainonntivl to 1- rroro nnl OMinlrd 
tin iirciloiii- M ir fimiri li% IJiilii*- tidin'- 
111 di itli '.iioMid in Ini ri ii-i "> lilli" and 


(liliii' 111 innliJinii in lin i ii-' o' 7 liHin, 

n In Mill 1\ 

III lifi i '■nriiiii fuinlx iin ri ai-i d liv in irii 2 

I roll dnriii lO’ininl wi ' nnti d to 2JI < rorrs 
III tin < lid of tint '< ir lin iiinit. r-it< of 
Infi n t ( aril d on tin lifi fnrnU diiriii" tlit 
\i It Mill- a littl I 'll. til in 'll j» r ri n‘ 

111 Poit OfTicp Initinncp Fund ' ii-In fifntrd 
1 111 fill Ion rniin lit of India in i‘'ST for tin 

I I in til of tin jvi Id iiiipliiMi lull .ridnall' 
nil li -loll to It li ii !>• 1 n tliroi n oj- n to nlnniMt 
ill cl IS- 1 of f.iivi rnmi lit -iraants mIio an 

'inijiloaid on (i\il dutlr-< ill fnlloMlni, an 
.soim of tin iiiiiorlnnt putimlar rilttln_to 
.tin liti lin of till 1 iiinl diirln tin foiiratars 
, IPJo to 10 ’J — 


Year 

ending 

Slst 

11 arch 

iS(i\ hlislncss rffeeted 
(hiring the 
acar 

'lolnl bnsint's rtmalnltu 
la fono nt tbe cad 
oflhejiar 

lotnl 

iiitoini 

Life 

1 A'-iirntiii 
. lund nt tlie 

1 end of tlie 
scar 

1 

[ 

[ 

1 

Xumbir 

of 

polieiea 

lotal 

fiuins 

nsaurci' 

i 

i 

1 

Xnmbcr 

of 

pollelcs 

1 

i 

lolal 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses 

1 

1020 

7,5S2 

1,43,11,000 ' 

01,171 1 

13,02,47,000 ' 

03,17,000 

0 ,(il,' 1,000 

1030 

8,801 

1,49,50,000 

71,179 1 

14,17,81,000 ' 

09,30 000 

1,02,80,000 

1931 

9,710 

1,50,38,00.) 

79,058 

15,3 >,85,000 

7i> O'tOOO 

4,10,10,000 

1032 

0,481 

98,15,000 j 

83,105 j 

15,bS,80,ono ' 

bl, lO.OOO 

1 

4,01,47.000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
rance Business — Jin net Indiin promium 
ineonic of ali tompann s under iiisiii iiui Imsi 
ness other than life assnrincc diiiin;; ll),!! mus 
2 ^ crorcs of uhich tin Indian comp lines shan 
n'lsjcrorc and tint of the non Iiidiin loin 
pimcs !§■ crore 'J lie tot ilanionnt is compnsid 
of — 

1 , 2 S laUisfiom fiie 
•13 lakhs from m n me, mil 

7 1 likhs from mibccllineons iiibioance 
hubincsb 

riie Indian compainei! reccned — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 1 iklis from iiiuim uid 
21 likhs from iiusctllancous Insuriiite 
biisinn-s 

The lolnl assets of Indian companies 
mill nnt to 20 troris of Mhhh stork cMhaiisn 
-lenritiis from tin hulk 'lln-c sunritKs arc 
' -hoM n in 1 he at eonnt at a nt t a line of 20’' t rorcs 
I Moitf'i'ii 111 ins on polieks and on stoi ks and 
sliares an slionii at -1 (rorts land and hon-o 
properti ireaihnd at 1^ cron , deposits t ish 
and st imps, an bhimn' it tron, aetriied 
iiikust it I (lort , luaiits lialiinis and other 
ontst iiidhn; lU ins it | ' trorc , and loans on 
persoinlsi euriti ind otlur miscell ineous issits 
at I Clou liiNi stun ids of Indiin compmles 
outsidi Indi i (oiisWt m iml\ of stoek c\thinge 
scciiiities Hid imoniit to p erore 
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Customs Tariff. 


General Import duties are levied for n'?cal|ccrm as the Chief Cuvtom>! Aiithoritv, or Chief 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian I Custom* OITiccr on Kiifliclcnt cau=( belnc shown 
Industrie* Anv duties Itnpos U for pro*erli\c in anv c-v*) determines , provided further that 
purpose* are on the recommendations of tlie'tlie Clilcf fustom* Otllcer siiall not cNtcnd tlio 
'larifi Board, a* accoit'd or amended h> (term to a period cxceediim 1 vearr 
Government Under the term- of tlieOttawj 


When anv cood*, liavlnj; liccn charped vvlth 
Import dii.v at one Custom- port and tlience 
esportfii to anotlier, are re exported I’v sea a* 
aforesaid, drawback =hall he allowed on such 
"oodsasifilirv liadhccnsorc exported fromthc 
former port 


Provided tint, in everv sucli ca*e, the conda 
' be Identiritd to the « itlsfactlon of tlic Olliri r 


Apreement a large ranpe of liritfsb and Colonial 
coodsrecel'cd a prcferentlil rate of dutj from 
Tanuarv 1,1033 But tlietaria has been modiflfd 
vvltli a view to adrnlttlnq fno or at favourable 
rat's articles, tlic cheap import of wlilcli wa^ 
considered necc=snrv in llie interest- of llie 
countrv Thu* certain raw mated il*. manures, 
apncultural implements and dair appllvnce< 

are admitted free vrachiiierv, m Cliarpc of the t iisfom lion e at tlic port of 

terlals.ctc ,aro asse=-cd at 10 per u nt and iron exportation, and that sucli ilnal exporta- 
and stMl rillwaj material and sbij - at 1 >„ vitiiiu tliree vear* from tiie date 

percent on wlilcli tlisv were first imported into British 

Reimports — Articles of foreign produc* India 
tlon on vvhlcli import dulv lias liccn once p lid, , ,,,,,, 

if subsequcntlv exported, are on reimport drawliack shall be allovrcd unless the 

exempted from dutv on the followinRCondl rtcc vc such drawhack bo made and 

tstabllslicd at the time of reexport 

The Colicclor of Customs must he satisfied — . , , , t , , 

( 1 ) of the idcntltv of the artidcs , * ‘ 1 7 ," hack shall be made 

( 2 ) that no drawback of dutj wAs paid on i the v tssti carri up the poods has pu out 

thoiri.-rnnH , to sea, or unless pavmciit he dtmnnded wltliin 

* ’ fix incnlhs from tlie dale of entrv for Blilp 

(3) that tlic owncr«lilp lias not clianpcd mont 

between the time of re export and subsc , 

quent re import , ' Everv por-on, or his dulj authorised apent, 

(4) that thev are private per-onai propertv , clalmitip draw bad on an> poods dulv export 

■ ■ ■ not mer 1 cd.sliall make and subscribe a dedaration tliat 

I sucli poods have been nctimllv cxiiortcd, and 


rc-imported for personal 
chandifc forsalc , 


11 * 0 , 


(5) that not more than tliree vears have 
passed since tiicj were re exported 
Bntv is, however, charped on ilio cost of 
alterations additions, renovations and repairs. 
Involving the substitution of new parj*, 
done to the articles vvliilc abroid, v\hidi 
should be declared bv the per-on re Importing 
the artidcs in a form vvhicli vvlll he supplied to 
him at the time of re importation 
To facilitate identification on re importation 
an export certificate Riving tlic ncccssarj par- 
ticulars siiould be obtained from tlic Customs 
Department nt tlic time of slilpmcnt of tlie 
articles wliicli should bo tendered for examin- 
ation 

This concession of free entrv on re Importn 
tlon IS not extended for the benefit of Companlc* 
or Corporate Bodies 
Drawbacks — When an> goods, capable 
of beinc easilv identified which hav’c been im 
potted by sea into anv Custom* port from an> 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re exported 
by sea from such Customs p^rt to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
oighfhs of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, bo repaid as drawback 
Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs poVt and that the 
re export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown bv the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


have not been re landed niid arc not intended 
to lie re landed at anv CiMoins port , and tliat 
sucli person w is nt tlie time of entr> outwards 
and shipment, and continues to bo, entitled to 
drawback tlicrcon 

Mcrchnndisc Mnrkb — Importers into India 
c«pcclnllv from countries oUier than tlic United 
Kingdom, would do well to make tlicmsclvc* 
acquainted wltli tlic law and regulations rclnl 
Inp to niercliandlse marls In Appendix II 
will ho found tlic principal provisions of tlie 
Indian 'Morclinndi'c Marks Act, 1880, and con- 
nected Acts and tiic notifications issued tlierc 
under The following bumtnarj of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to bo exiiaustivc 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference Is suggested to tlio Merclinndi*e 
Mark* Manual whlcli is publlslicd under tlie 
autliorltj of the Government of India and oh 
fcalnablc of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Gov ernment publications 

Infringements or oflcnccs may bo classified 
conveniently under four heads — 

1 Counterfeit trade marks , 

2 Trade descriptions that are false in re 
speefc of the country of origin , 

3 Trade descriptions that arc false in other 
respects , and 


Lengths not 
goods 


properly stamped on piece- 



Customs Tmiff 
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liitili r (!ii\<'rnmi'nt of Imll i, 1 lin'icc Depirtincnt (Central Jlc\cnucs) Notiflcntlon No It, datcrltho 9th April 1932, as amended by 
Nnlllli ilton No 'll ilatid Iho 20tli Antjust 1932, riwcaMiew nuts are exempt from payment of Import duty 
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• Under Government o£ Indn, 1 mince Depirtmcnt (Central Kovonues) Xotlflcitlon No 11, dated tlio 9th April 1932, the follo\\ mg igricufturil 
miclunesand implements, nimcly, flame throw crs for itticliment to spraying machines designed for the ovtcrminition of locusts, and 1 ite\ cups, ire 
exempt from payment of import duty 
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* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Bovemtes) Notillcatlon Xo It, dated the 0th April I'll’, article-? of Imitation 
jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners) which consist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or slhcr and In which the proportion 
of precious metal to total metallic contents is less than 1 5 per cent are liable to dutj ns ‘ hardware, otlior sorts ’ at the standard rates of 3o per 
cent ad valorem or the preferential rate of 20 per cent ad valorem as the case maj bo, under Serial No 8 1 \ 
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Finance. 


The gradual e\olutlon of the present financial 
organisation of India is in inan\ respects a 
relloction of her constitutional de\clopincnt 
Tliose avho take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by avhatc\cr name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture bo a Federal State — nothing is more 
impressiae than the ebb and lion in ■what maj 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central goaernment and the 
federal components, though in India aae use 
the terms " Goaemment of India " and " Pro- 
vincial Qoaemments” to describe them In 
the earliest dajs of British rule, the Proalnccs, 
and especiallj the older Presidencies, avere for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral goaemment and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London After the middle 
of the nineteentli century tlio process aaas 
reversed, and the Goaemment of India avas all- 
poaverful, controlling the Proalnces doaam to 
the smallest items of tlielr expenditure This 
cantrallsatlon reached Its highest point during 
the long Vlcerojalty of Lord Curzon,a7ho aaas 
so jealous of his supremo autlionty that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Goaemors 
of their right to correspond direct aaith the 
Secretary of State for India This sa stem 
aras found top heaa’y in the daj s of his succes 
sors, and a continuous process of dcaolutlon 
set In In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contracts’* with 
the Provincial Goaemments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Proadneial Governments, thus remoaing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
In the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from 'Bie 
finances of the Government of India, and aaith 
one reservation the Local Governments w'crc 
made masters in their oavn financial houses 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely avithout 
contributions from the Provinces Tliese con- 
tributions avere fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, avhich the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their oavn resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash They varied 
betw'een Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawmg from the Provmces They were 
an opensore, each Province claimingthat It paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29 


But this did not end the discussion Indeed 
ft was only the first phase A largo Iisuc 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state 
Broadlj the issue may bo put in this way The 
Gov ernment of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those wlilch issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs The Provinces are left with 
resources wlilch are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor In response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition At ^he same time the Provinces are qpn- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such ns Bombay and Bengal The standard 
of living is high , wages and costs are a goodtleal 
abov c those of the agricultural provinces Tills 
means an expensive administration On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 

S ’ ict into the coffers of the Government of 
Buies made to giv e Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice Whilst therefore re- 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that tlus does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the rev enues 
from the taxes on Income which, it is believed, 
alone can put the Industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis 

A Review 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed ns part of the work of the Bound 
Table Conference A sub committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chauanan was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues bv the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on Income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to 
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TlcRirdlii}; vosmblp iio\\ soiirro"? of rr\('nin', 
Pctlcnl or rroMiirhl tho Podrnl riinnto 
Committee reported is follows — 

Federal 

Excise on Tobacco —lUc present position 
in regard to this tv\ appears to be tint n sub 
Bt^ntlalre^on^lc ma\ be expected from a R\sfem 
of ^end licenses and fees, but tint an ext ne 
duty imposed in tlic near future eould not 
be relied on to Mold a substantial re\fiiuf 
There is Rcncral agreement that siidi a dut\ 
could not be imposed on the ruiti\ator, and it | 
IS doubtful whether a duty on the manuf letiin d 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so large h carried on in small] 
establishments and eaen as a domestic ludustre 
Verf’d licenses and fees can ob\ loiish Ik import d 
onlj ba the Goaernments of the Units and their 
imposition bj the Proaineial Goairnments is 
now being encouraged ba the (loai rmiicnt 
of India The dillieulties in tlu waa of a 
fedetal excise maa be oaereonie in course of 
time, hut It aaould be iinsift for us to rtla on 
this 111 the near future 

Excise on Matches— 1 he imposition of in 
excise duta on matches is alreadi under letlac 
consideration, andaae feel justiflt d in contemplnt 
mg the existence of such a duta from the outset 
of federation We are idaiscd that the proliablc 
net a leld of the tax for all Indi i at a reasonable 
rate, avith due allowance for reduced eonsump 
tion, would be about 1 crores, of which at least 
2 50 crores would be raised in British Indi i 


Other Excises — It is possible that other 
excise duties maa' occupa an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India m the future, but 
ave do not feel warranted in reljiiig upon the 
introduction of such measures in the carl> 
sears of federation 

Monopolies — We haac examined the 
suggestion, made at the Bound Table Conferentt, 
that federal roaenucs should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies From the fiscal 
point of aicaa it is onla in a era special 
circumstances that a monopolj , whether of 
production,manuf acture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising rei onue 
Except m so far as the proposals aireada noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodita 
to wnicli tne monopoly method could he 'xppliod 
with advantage The manufacture of anus 
and exmosiaes, avhich has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is aireada subject to 
license Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing , but tbe onlar ncav 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the reaenuc 
from avhich must be entirely prolilematical 

Gimmercial Stamps — In tbe Peel Beport d 
was obseraed that “There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past 
but no definite recommendation avas made 
have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as ar 
immediate measure 


The aield of certain stimp duties which 
might be placed in tins category aa as, in 1930 31 
slightla more than one crore This avas a 


sub normal aear, and ihe normal ahld should 
he voiniwhai hlglu r In lO'O 11 almul 10 i)< r 
pent of the all Id wns mi laid ba Beunbaa 
(ime eight of tills b log atlrllmtabli toSlml), 
27jHreinf ba Bingil mil Idpir c. iit ba 
Ifndrns '1 lie loss of naiiim nsulthig from 
the idle rallsat Ion of tluM dutli s would flu refon 
Ik line ai Ilia (Ifstrlliute il and tlmlr federalh itlon 
would not euc tbe probb m of dlstrlliullng 
income 1 1 \ 

1 urtlier, there are olnloiis dinirnltles In the 
aina o) st p ir.ifhig stamp iliith s Into two classes, 
(omiiureitl anil non roinmrrelat It could 
tmla be done ba ini iiis of a stluiluli and a large 
ilenieiit of piirila arbltrara sehtflnn would 
be inaoiaed The slmiili eornfltutlonal solution 
would be to (lass nil stamp duties ns proaineial 
sources of re aeiiue 


"We have given sonu ntlentlon tei the question, 
eonslilered by tin ] nlcril Structure {’ommlttce 
whether the Proalmlil fioacrnuunts should 
he given power nl'o to fix the rates of duly on 
all stain j)s, or whctln r leglsleitloii on this subject 
shoulil hcTCstracil, whoUa or pirtlalla, to the 
Icderai fioa eminent Me suggest that the 
Icdcrnl Goacmmiiit shouhl ret iln the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in rcganl 
to tliosc stamp dufles which are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Goacrnnieiit at the 
date of fcdcrafion The duties whleli arc now 
(he subject of central legislation arc those on 
ncknowiceigmcnfs, hills of exchange, share 
tcrtillc.itcs, cheques (not now dutiable), della era 
orders in respect of goods, letters of allotment 
of shares, letters of credit, insunnee jiollclrs, 
proinUsora notes proxies, receipts and sliipplng 
orders We understand that proposals haat 
been under consideration for iddlng other 
duties to this list, and would suggest tlmt, it 
any such .iddltions arc conttmplatcd, tliat 
should be made before (he establishment of 
the I'odcrutlon 

^\c ought to add. In this connection, that 
diflicultics aireada arise In estimating tlio share 
of each Province in the proceeds from the Rile 
of postage stamps for use on taxed documents 
and these diflicultics maa' bo expected to Itntl 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Governments unless a more satisfactory sastem 
can be (lea iscd 

Finally , in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should bo assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been Influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue ina'olaed AVe do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, ns part of tho 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might bo found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This conslderatloif might well outweigh tlie 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 


Corporation Tax — From the financial point 
01 view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
me btates on th c same basis as tlie present 
super tax on companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible 
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Provincial 

Taxation of Tobacco — We lin e lire idy 
dealt briefly with tins question mcl have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, othorw ise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest avith the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should bo given the right to impose 
a general federal excise This distinction is, 
ue think, justified by the fact that cv hypothec 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
■will be difficult, if not impossible, until manuf ic 
ture becomes more highly industrialised , and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied atthefactory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to pow ers of taxation that the foderahsa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue 

Succession Duties — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
Mon should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units , but clearly the facts 
Would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue m the near future 

Terminal Taxes — ^We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the propouil 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
As the arguments for and against this proposal 
have been so fully set forth m previous reports, 
it scarcely seems necessary to re state them here 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, in effect, 

<• surcharge on railw ay freights Where munici- 
pal octrois are in force, there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the general levy of 
dues on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a terminal 
tax coUeeted at the railway station, and there 
IS already a danger that this habit mav result 
in div ersion of traffic to the roads We therefore 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial] 
^ructure, they should be imposed by the 
Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units 
Such terminal taxes as are alfeady in existence j 
(mainly as mumcipil taxes) will fall into much' 
the same category as other taxes classed as 
fideral which, at the time of federation, are 
being levied bj certain Units, but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should be 
ulowed to do so onlj within limits liid down 
bj tin, IVdcril Lcgisliture Assam and Bihar 


and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few 01 no municipal taxes of the kind it present, 
arc most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this souri c While wc do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
in v'lcw of the practice which has grown up in 
vaiious parts of India, wc arc not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes — ^IVe 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved 111 the taxation of agricultural incomes, 

I but VIC have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do the more limited question of " the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or approjiiiate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes ” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, wc agree that the 
right to impose such fixation should rest with 
the Provinces For the same reason, wc think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Provunce 
concerned There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty m drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income tax 
law and practice 

Wc are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to vvhether agricultural and non agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of bis income , and w e doubt 
vvhether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
CO operation of the other Government 

We are aw are of no reliable data for estimating 
the > icld of such taxation 

Conclusion — In this survey of possible 
sources of additional revenue, we have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whether or to what extent it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes We have 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, and m this field the results of our 
survey are not encouraging We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to be 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues In using the phrase “ practicql 
politics," we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to w hether 
it is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted We are only noting the 
f ict that the opposition to certain forms of 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition, 
is still so great tliat they are not likelj to be 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being In the federal sphere, the 
excise on matches is the only tix which wo feel 
justified 111 taking into iccount as in immediate 
rciuforcemeut of federal revenues 
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Pafl tyay Finance- — The .ear 19-4-_o ■nz.- 
xasrksi hr s stea of erect i=portaace 
the better crecc-safoa of Indian hncnce. As 
13 fixthnned In detail nnder tne sectian 2s.ili?-a~ 
in T f the Government of Inoic is a m-at TzZlvtx 
CTvnsr. It erras and operates itseh a Tcrp larne 
■DTOportixi of the tz51x'z~ spstem thranna ~hat 
are called State Sahvare: it is tne frnnapal 
shareholder in otner line: "rhicn are leased t-o 
Companies •srhien opsrate them. Prior to the 
rear* m question, tne raHiraT hnances — s~e 
incorporate in tne general inance: of tne 
comitr". The eSects of this T-ere mlorlnm.te. 
As the finances of a State are not mananed on 
commercial ImeSjtne rali~£— £ —sre not conducted 
on conme-cial pmccplee, ansn tne anmia' 
allotments to mfi-rap emendrtnre —ere not 
determxned bp tne needs of the raH— a~ them- 
se^^^trt by tne amoimt at tne dimosal cf the 
Go- e r nm ent of IndA. The e-il efects cf tm: 
pohep ■P'Ere fo'cfhlp tmosed m the report 
of a strong cemm-ttes o, mver^'gation, nsnallv 
called after tns name cf ,t5 cnamman, the Ac— ortn 
Committee, — h,cn le'mrmended the entire 
s=r&rat’on cf the Smlvav Braget from the 
general finance: Some neia— incmred m mmnr 


cfiect to tcis recommendation, bnt It mas ca”rie2 

OUt^ 2.2 c *12 ^ZI?CS O* 

2r»52t CDrr:nl£"5 t)! Liuiiice, £ 

definde annna' contrlontion from the ralhmy 
■'e”ent!e£ to the r’en'ml revr^-nes and the 
creataon cf a Stanning Tinnnce Committee of the 
Ijemsiat-~*e As=:mr^T to *emev" estimates of 
^ rah— ay erpenmicrcbtfo”: the” a~e placed before 
' ihc Assem:'’”. The 'ailvny nontribction “vms 
settled on tne basis of one per emt, on the canital 
a- charge, pins one-filth of the snrp'ns profits: 
fertner. h Idter tne prmnert of the contmhrtaon' 
so fixec tne amomit a-aHahle for transfer to 
PaTrx” Seserre: Ex"eefs the s t7':'i of Us. S 
emres, one-tmrd of the exec's shonld be paid to 
the General Pe~cnnes The efieets of this chance 
a-e exnected to yield to the General P-ET-eniics 
, a fixed contrfhrtion from the laTrorc property 
.nrtead of a ~a — mg fircre des' trncti rs of accurate 
oaf gettme, and to give to the rafihssps the nm- 
fmet of them operation andseccre mmagsm'Tit 
and dsTe' opment on commermal principlEs 

In tne p„rt fcv- years, oatinefo the '''•onomic 
deyess m tre rafivsps have been Tmab’eto 
mate the eontr cntion *t-o ceneral reveirecs 


r RECENT E'DDLN EIN.^N'CE 


iP2-i p-stnea a cussing; and^e.. SstrencliinEnt and TexeSoh. — O vdng to 
^nortc_,_.agsm iC-s --nancesofjnc.ia anose the ins'stent demand for retrenchmsnt the 
- ro ha . s ^mec th^^ Tod-s^ finance Go-emmsnt of Ind^a appointed in 1222 a 

' . ir£21c^DSI t Ox tCS C0'niit’7*’£ •‘?tr22C2IIl52t COniultteS* o£ t25 I2 d2e 1 of tiiC 

r“losth in ^ -T -i ^ . 


SstrencliinEnt and TexeSoh. — O vdng to 
anose the ins'stent demand for retrenchment the 
-nance Go-emmsnt of Ind^a amolnted in 1222 a 


*vl”-dl.s’“"-P'‘ 1 fc';— i, It sat in 1223, ano presented a report vthioh 

, '•esommended reductions in expen5..tnre yh ch 
*.2£ 1- ers ^Tiuel sss *!^tI)iazD2'222t<s3intb5£.2cr2iS£ts'^D3.2 XS crg rss 

CZZl&TZ .n 4 Vb ' — 


Tlnanc>al eqnribr=tim vas estah^’^eS and a 
® l^mentab’e c^nre came snm’ns realised in the Bndret of 1225-24 
$^5 sM s^tnaPnn. The -aan'on ia-asion oft 

, Statement comparing the actnai Heveime 
sToT -^*s* yod Expendifcnre of the Central Gormmment 

tance of Afg 2 an.«tan to tne Indian forces — -r ' — 

contemyibis, £:j 3 -K-abnl la- open to''ea-^ 

seiznre i, it had been thonrht yorth — hP«- f n ' lalfiiE of Ttnpees. 

o"— i'. it, the effect of this ayach yas to sA s ' i ; 1 

ta-me part of the FortVvrest Prontisr ahla-t.| I>VEn’-= hxnen- .Samlns'-) 

GovemmS? ofl^Sre -Jt: I ' 1 Dcfigy- ) 

vTcen these -ere 

reamed the necesttv of i 1221-22 .. 1,13221 ' 1,35 40 , — 27,E5 

rif srtea to 'tah^' 1222-23 . 1221,41 i l.Gl.BS '—15 43 


hz. tbs £.n‘rir'^,* 

izzz’r,*^ £n3 ri srrp 


In lalfhE of Ttnpees. 

Tear 1 

J 
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( 
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1925-25 
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II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION 


India, in common -with ofcliei conntiies of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930 31 These 
estimates showed a surplus of Bs 86 lakhs, the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Bs 13 56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can be summarised as follows — 

Lakhs 


Important revenue heads, viz , 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) 89 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 
services. Currency and Mint 1,38 

Other heads 5, 

Total Bs 14,42 


Turnihg to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Slember said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Bs 13 16 
crores, including a drop of Bs 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 41 crores in income tax The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Bs 376 lakhs and on eomraercial departments 
Bs 118 laklis This meant a total deterioration 
of Bs 18 10 crores as compared w ith the Budget 
estimates for the current jear, and ns those 
provided for a surplus of Bs 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Bs 17 24 crores To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Bs 175 lakhs in «rmv expenditure 
and retrendiment to the extent of Bs 98 laklis 
in ci\il expenditure, making a total saving of 
Bs 273 laklis Tlie estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Bs 14 51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 

New Taxation Proposals — ^His proposals 
were grouped under two heads. Customs and 
Income Tgx Beferj-ing to the first the Finance 


Member said “ The heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff Itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films The liquor duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably , the duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent above the present lejml, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 
medicines) will be raised by between 30 and 40 
per cent The duty on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce The 
other items mentioned will be transferred f¥om 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent ad 
valorem) to the “ luxury” rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent schedule a surcharge of 2^ 
per cent , to the general or 15 per cent schedule 
one of 5 per cent , and to the “ luxury” or 30 
per cent schedule one of 10 per cent By far 
the most important of these surcharges is that 
5 per cent on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent , and eonnected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent on cotton piece goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent 
schedule and to place the surcharge of 5 per 
cent on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton piece goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods Coming now to the schedule of 
non-protective special duties, here we ha\e 
made additions appropriate to the general 
sdieme, and I need only mention specialh 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised bv 
9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally, I must 
explain my proposals as regards sugar The 
position IS special, because, while I am now 
proposing an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had receiied, just when nij budget 
proposals were on the point of completion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board for 
the protection of sugar Summarised, the 
Board s recommendations are — (1) a basic 
duty of Bs 6-4-0 per cwt on all classes of sugar, 
including sugar candj , to be imposed for 15 
j ears , (2) an additional duty of Be 1 per cwt 
on all classes of sugar to be imposed for the first 
7 years , (3) pow er to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt to the dut\ at anj time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-dutv falls below 
Bs 4 per maund , (4) no protectiie duty on 
molasses Mv own proposals for revenue 
purposes had been verv close to this, for I liad 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Be 1 to Bs 1-8 0 per cwt 'What I 
liave now included Is an increase of Bs 1-4-0 per 
cwt. on all grades of sugar This, as I 
have said, must be regarded purelv as a revenue 
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measure pending consideration of the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional resenuc 
next \ear of 9 32 crores We shall also obtain 
about 50 lakhs more from the increased import 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets uhich the 
House discussed on 28th Januarj last This wiil 
raise the additional jield to 9 82 crores In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from 1st March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenue 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs, 
thus reducing the current year s deficit to 
32 68 crores ” 

Increased Income Tax — Dealing with his 
proposed new tax on incomes, the Pinancc 
Member said " The taxable nnninuim income 
for income tax — Us 2,000 — u ill not be low cred 
The rate of tax on the lowest zone up to 
its 4,999 w ill he raised by 4 pies i he rates on 
Inglffr grades up to Its 89,999 w ill be raised in 
some cases by 5 pies, in some rises by 0 pies, 
and in the highest of these giades h% 7 pics 
At present the highest rite is i cached at Its 
40,000 It is now 19 pies I propose a late of 25 
pies on incomes from Rs 40,ono to Es 99,999, 
and a maximum rate of 20 pies on im omts of 
Es 1 lakh and or er Tiie estimated yield of these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 
lakhs on account of increased lefunds, 4,54 
lakhs net In addition to this, I propose certain 
changes as regards super- tav \t present all 
asso'sees except Hindu undivided families are 
allowed a deduction of Es 50,000 in computing 
the income liable to supertax This will be 
lowered toEs 30,000 except for Hindu undivided 
families and companies, which will he allowed, 
as at present, a deduction of Es 75,000 and 
Es 50,000 respectively In the new zone, 
Es 30,001 to Es 50,000 tlie super-tax rate will 

Above Es 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies tbronghout Tlie 
fiat rite for companies will be 1 'xtvnii ‘\s *\t ' 
present These changes will y leld, it is estimated, 
40 lakhs Phiis tlie total estimated additional 
from taxes on income will be 5 

",1 w® incomes Ihc 

as^ to ^ adjusted 

^"91 rcsuIt, au eieulv 

amounts 

with a small siirpuls of Es 31 lakhs " 

Silver Duty — Beferring to silver the 
rinance iMomber said — ‘ it is necessaW for 
me to make a special reference to the proposed 
increase in tlie tax on siUcr because this has 
a general bearing on the whole Question of our 
poUev in relation to sih er and its effect on the 
world position 'Iho increase of two 4na« 

fn Proposnig IS estimated 

fo produce / > lakhs from the import duty and 
< lakhs from the excise or 82 lakhs in all 
In Itself It IS a clearh justifiable form of raising 


revenue as part of the general plan designea to 
meet the situation which confronts us this year 
Tlic only possible objection to it might be based 
on broad grounds, that is to say, on a fear 
that it might tend to check consumption of silver 
in India and thus further weaken the price 
of siher to the disadvantage not only of India 
but of the whole world We hare given the 
fullest weight to this consideration, but with 
the very moderate increase in the duty which 
we now propose we, do not think that the fear 
is justified Similar apprehensions were ex- 
pressed in certain quarters last year when we 
imposed the duty of 4 annas But although 
this weakened the price for a few days, the 
market almost immcdiatelv recovered, and In 
spite of the duty and of the great decline of 
India’s purchasing power, the consumption of 
silver in the current year is keeping up to the 
normal level in fact, we anticipate a consump 
tion, taking all sources of supph into account, 
of between 100 and 110 million ounces India s 
consumption should not therefore this vea” 
be seriously affected by the increased duty, 
while, as regards helping to maintain the price 
of silvci, we are prepared to consider action In 
other wavs I announced in my budget speech 
last veir that tlic Government of India would 
be prepared to co operate with other silver 
interests if anv practical scheme could he dev ised 
for controlling the production of new silver 
and the sale of and new existing stocks Dnfor- 
tunately, the only response to mv offer has been 
on the lines indicated lu certain utterances 
which have appeared in the press by representa- 
tives of the main producing interests in America 
In general, these gentlemen propose that their 
own production of new silver should remain 
unrestricted, hut that Governments and others 
who hold large stocks of silver should refrain 
from realising their holdings, and leave the 
world’s markets free for the new production 
Now whatever criticisms non official members In 
this House may liavc made in the past on our 
pcAicy of selling silver, I am sure that thev 
would not expect the Government of India 
to part with the country’s rights by acceding 
to any such one sided arrangement Tiie 
demand that the Government of India should 
lefrain from selling is, indeed, an astonishing 
proposition when the facts are studied Eor, 
in fact, the whole world depends on India as 
a consumer In the five years ending March 31, 
1930, India absorbed about 540 million ounces 
of Silver or 108 million ounces per annum 
According to present indications, her absorption, 
even in the current year, will be up to this 
average, so that the total absorption in 6 years 
wll be about C50 million ounces As against 
this, the Government of India have sold out 
of their own holdings a total of only about 
90 million ouncessince 1926 Yet it is suggested 
that even this moderate realisation is to stop, 
ana that India is to stand aside and keep her 
own home marketrree to absorb the production 
“P™ Mines of Mexico and the Dnited States 
-ciusis a clearly unacceptable idea, and however 
'"’e may be — as indeed we are — to 
neip, we must, as a condition of co operation, 
secure fair consideration of India’s interests 
hand” we must retain a free 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following is a summary of the estimates of wajs and means in India during 1933 34 
1934 35 — 


( In crores of rupees ) 


and 



Budget, 
1933 34 

Rexised, 
1933 34 

Budget, 
1934 35 


1 

IlECErPTS 




1 Excess of Ile\enue of the Central Government 




o\ er Expenditure charged to Rex enue 

35 82 

32 56 

32 96 

2 Unfunded Debt incurred — 



• 

(a) Post Ofhce Cash Certificates (net) 

5 00 

7 80 

5 50 

(b) Post Office Sax mgs Bank deposits (net) 

3 40 

9 10 

6 CO 

(c) Other Sax mgs Bank deposits (net) 

4 80 : 

1 

5 40 

5 99 

3 Appropriation for reduction or ax oidance of debt 

6 88 i 

3 00 

3 yo 

4 Railuax and Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation 

1 



Funds 

42 

09 

— 35 

5 Post Office Cash Certificate Bonus Fund 

1 35 j 

TO j 

1 70 

6 Dliscellaneous Deposits and Reinittances (net) 

24 

41 

1 67 

Tot XL Eeoeitts 

57 91 

59 06 

55 87 

DjSJUrESEUEkTS 

1 



7 Capital Expenditure not charged to Rex einic — 




(a) State l^ilu ays 

2 00 

— 75 

2 96 

(b) Posts and Telegraphs 

16 

16 

40 

(c) Other items 

1 06 

1 41 

1 29 

8 Permanent Debt discharged (net) 

28 95 

42 54 

13 24 

9 Floating Debt discharged (net) | 

8 00 

13 82 


10 Loss on rexaluation, sale transfer, etc , assets 




of the Piper Currencx Eeserxe (net) 


' 7 89 

05 

11 I oans bx the Central Gox ernraeiit — 




(a) J 0 Proxmcial J oans Fund 

3 91 

3 68 

6.00 

(b) Other Loans 

— 19 

28 

1 49 

12 Remittances betxx een England and India — 


1 


(a) Reimttance from India for financing 




Home Treasur) 

28 00 

50 00 

35 60 

(b) Transfers through the Gold Standard 




Reserxe and the Piper Currencx Rescrxe i 

— 50 

—31 75 


(c) Safe of sifier 

50 

5 08 


(d) Other transactions (net) 

1 39 

1 57 

70 

13 Balances of Prox mcial Gox emments 

—2 76 

—2 90 

—2 91 

TOT XT, Disbuksexifms 

70 52 

91 03 

58 82 

XFT Dl*BUR«nxiF\TS 1 

12 Cl 

31 97 

2 95 

Ecu Loan 

12 00 

I 30 82 


Reduction ( u- ) or increase ( — ) of cash balance 

+ 61 


+2 95 

Opening Balance i 

11 73 

14 59 

13 44 

Closing Balance 

11 12 

13 44 

10 49 
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Reception by the Assembly — Slronp op 
position wss manifested In the Asscmhl\ to 
tlie new income tax and super tax rates, and on 
the plea that Goaernment's dutv was to retrench 
expenditure still further, an amendment was 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this 
source by Bs 240 lakhs Goaernment found 
themseUes unable to accept this cut, and the 
Finance Bill was returned to the AssembU 
by the Goaemor General a\ith the recommen*! 

In the case of cacry indlaldual, Hindu undlalded famll>, unreglsfcrcd firm 
association of Individuals not being a registered firm or a company — 

When the total income Is loss than Its 2,000 AV 


datlon that It should be pas'-rd with an amend- 
mcnltothcl InanooMimbcr •'origin ilseliemein- 
aola Ing a rcdtii tion 1 n the Ion i ‘-t grades of Income 
tax and Icaalng th( higher grades untouched 
The estimated derrea’-e in reaenue arns about a 
crorc of rupees rninpared aallh iiearla la o and 
'a half erores created ha the t'-sembla's vote 
The (ollonlng ncre the rates recommended 
, by the Goa ornor General — 


and Ollier 


When the total income is Its 2,000 or upaaards, hut Is loss than 

Rs 5,000 ‘5K pies in the rupee 

When the total income is Rs 5,000 or npnards, hut Is less than 
Rs 10,000 Nine pies in the rupee 

When the total income Is Rs 10,000 or upaa ards, hut Is less than 
Rs 16 000 One anna In the rupee 


When the total income is Us 15,000 or npnards, hut is less than 
Rs 20,000 

Wlien the total income is Rs 20,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Rs 30,000 


When the total income Is Rs 30,000 or upwards, but Is less than 
Rs 40,000 - 


One anna and four pies in the 
rupee 

One anna and seacn pic: in 
tlie rupee 

One anna and clcaen pies In 
the rupee 


When the total income is Rs 40,000 or npnards, bulls less than 
Rs 1,00,000 


Tno annas and one pic In 
the rupee 


When the total Income is Rs 1,00,000 or npnards 

In the case of every company and registered Arm, nhateacr Its 
total income 


Tno annas and tno pics in 
the rupee 

Tno annas and tno pics in the 
rupee 


The Bill In its recommended form nas, lion- 
ever, rejected by the Assembly by GO \otes to 
56, and was sent to the Council of State nhere it 
was passed It became law on being certified 
by the Governor General The gap of Rs 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tax fl'^ures 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Rs 60 lakhs 
and by Rs 15 lakhs cut in civil expenditure 


Other cuts made bv the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token reductions of 
Rs 100 in the demands for Customs, Income 
Tax, Executive Conned and Army Department 
Two cuts of Rs one lakh and Rs 100 yvere made 
in the Railway Board demand and were accepted 


Supplementary Budget — It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously y itiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 


with a Supplementary Finance Bill Tlio 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first five months Indicated that they yioidd fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Rs 10 croreg, the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece goods, sugar, silver, spirits 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
and m the jute export duty, yvliile they expected 
a deficit of Rs li crores on income-tax Income 
from Bailnays and Posts and Telegraphs slioncd 
a similar declinei, The total deterioration In 
income amounted to Ks 11 33 crores In tax 
revenue Rs 6 48 crores on commercial depart- 
ments, Rs 2 29 crores in general finance headings, 
Bs 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Rs 23 lakhs under other heads As the budget 
provided for a small surplus of Rs 1 lakh on the 
basis m the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of Rs 19 65 crores Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next y^ear together they 
had a gap to fill of Rs 39 05 crores He proposed 
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to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
flr^tlj, to reduce expenditure, secondly, to 
impose an cmergcnc\ cut in salaries , and thirdly , 
to impose fresh taxation llctrcnchment 
measures in ci\ il expenditure he estimated u ould 
saxe about Bs ^0 lakhs In the current year, and 
Bs 250 lakhs next xcar, while military expcndl 
tore next year would be curtailed bvBs 450 lakhs 
A ten per cent cut in pay' In both cixil and 
military departments would lead to a saxing of 
Bs 60 lakhs in the current y car and Bs 100 lakhs 
next y ear Turning to new methods of raising 
rexenue the Finance Member said his first 
proposal xxonid bo an immediate increase in the 
salt rexenue by abolishing the credit system, 
which would mean that the rexenue xxould be 
increased bx a crorc of rupees each y car on this 
account The mam plank of his new taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per eent on 
the existing rates in each ease He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current y car in income tax 
should only be 121 per cent, but It would be 
collected at this rate on the xTholc year’s Income 
Government held that In the present emergency 
thev were justified in reducing the income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on Incomes between Bs 1,000 
and Bs 2,000 per annum Dealing with special 
increases and new taxes, the rinance Member 
said " iVe propose to increase the import dutx 
on artificial silk piece goods from 20 to 40 per 
cent and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent IVo also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Bs C-1 2-0 to Bs 7-4 0 
per cwt This follows the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation As regards boots and shoes, we 
propose that there should be imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent dutx a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair The duty xx ill thus be 20 per 
cent or 4 annas a pair, XThichever Is the higher 
lYe also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent 
As regards all these articles the surcharge wiljbe 
levied on the increased duty' ” 

" Then there are three items formerly on the 
free list on xvhich xve tliink it justifiable to impose 
a small duty on revenue grounds The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the lex el of the genera’ 
revenue tariff has been increased from 15 to 25 
per cent 'There is, therefore, some justification 
for adding a 10 per cent duty to articles hitherto 
free "We propose to put duties of 10 per cent on 
machinery and dyes, and of anna per lb on raxx 
cotton I must expect criticism of these duties 
especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
acknowledge that their imposition may appear 
to be in some xvays inconsistent xvith previous 
policy The justification must be the need for 
revenue, xvhile as regards the cotton mills x\e may 
claim that on balance their position xviU be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece-goods xvill 
be increased by one quarter This more than 
offsets the burden of ^ anna per lb on goods made 
from imported cotton, and affords an effective 
to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
Which I have referred I have one more word 
to say as regards the income tax proposals In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
01 Goxernment officials we considered what total 


reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed If the general rate of reduction is to bo 
10 per cent , that represents xxliat xxc think fair, 
and if further incrciscs of Income tax xicre to bo 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit We therefore propose that increases of 
income tax both bv way of surcharge on cxlstmg 
rates or by wax of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Bs 1,000 to Bs 2,000 should 
be merged in auy general cut xxhich xxe are 
imposing or which the Proxincial Governments 
may impose ” 

The rinance Sfember’s final proposal was to 
increase the postage for inland letters to 1 J annas 
instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 0 pics 
instead of C pics That enhancement xxas 
expected to produce Bs 73 lakhs In a full y car and 
go a long way to cox or the deficit of Bs 02 *iklis 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which xxould bo left oven if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee xxcre accepted 

Need for Solvency — The net result for the 
current year was an estimated increase in 
taxation of Bs 711 laklis which, together with 
Bs 37 lakhs from increased postal charges ana 
Bs 100 lakhs from salt rex enue, meant, xvith 
retrenchment measures, an improvement of 
Bs 038 lakhs as against an estimated deficit of 
Bs 10 55 crores They w ould thus close the y car 
with a dcllcitof Bs 1017 crores On the other 
hand, in 1932 33 they xxould feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra 
taxaion, making a total improx ement of Bs 24 73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Bs 10 60 
crores Tlicy should thus close tlie year with a 
surplus of Bs 5 23 crores The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Bs 4 04 
crores, which they xvero justified in regarding 
ns coxered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Bs 247 
lakhs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt The net admlnlstratlven 
expenditure xvould, according to their plans, 
prooceed ns follows — 

1930-31 Bs 70 67 crores 

1031-32 , Bs 74 66 crores 

1932-33 Bs 65 95 crores 

f 

Concluding his speech Sur George Schuster 
said “ I referred at the outset of my speech to 
the dangers, now that xxe are divorced from a 
gold standard, of any Inflationary action for the 
purposes of meeting the current expenditure of 
the Government If once that process starts, it 
may be impossible to save the country from a 
complete collapse of its currency That has been 
the experience of all countries xvhose currencies 
collapsed after the War They all xxent through 
the same process Budgetary deficits, met first 
by borroxx ing , then a reluctance of the public to 
subscribe to government loans or treasury bills, 
then recourse to the note-printing press and 
inflation to provide funds to meet current public 
expenditure , then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amounts reached astronomical figures, and 
finally the complete disappearance of any value 
to the currency at all We want to erect a solid 
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bnrrier nc'iinsl the po'^sibUils of InrtH Cfttbc-;! 
on to tint slipperj slope Xlmt h the c-scnthl j 
lustmcation for our proposals AN c c bcara 
much talk in the last dn%s about the dis- 
appearance of our currenej reserv cs Hut no cur- 
renej can be large enough to stand up against 
a lack of confidence in the currenev iteserves 
arconb aaluable to fide oacr temporars dlfiitul 
ties The real safeguard must bo confidence in 
the soundness of a countrj’s financial situation 
If a countn meets current expenditure nltli 
current revenue, and if, further, it has a fax our 
able balance of trade then it can fate all the 
xiclssltudes of fortune xiith confidence 
and its actual currenej resen cs arc of minor 
importance 


Rexenue Estimates --Jh' hudg't eflmifes 
for lusfoms ritfipt" in )0,i; ii mre put at 
Its tl'i Inklis li>,s than in tlie juiximis xrar 
liispitenf the iner(is<‘l dulit inijHiMd bx ll\e 
enurgdux biidgit and uliidi lureoxpeitid to 
bruit, in an additional rt unne of 3!s nj rrorcs 
'Jlie malndett rior.ilion oi i nrrrx' undt r (lie brads 
of sugar, oiixrr, trifl<-in piecr.nods and liquor 
Keferrlng to tlm rexinun from tbe (ommereial 
depirtmenf*' tlio 1 inaiim ■Mniilirrsnid tint no 
I nut rlliutions from liie rilli'axs xvtrc expeetnl 
either in tlie eiirrenl nar rtr the next As 
regards I’osts ,jn<l 'I i lr„rnplis tlie los'^ in xxorking 
ill file nimiiig xc ir xin ( xpr( ted to be alKUif 
Its iOiikh*- 


Assembly Opposition —'the l inanii Mini | 
berV. statement and fresli taxation pro 
posals came as a shock to flic Assdiiblx, and 
strong opposition to certain sretioiis of tlif Hill 
xxas manifested from the st irt 'lost of tlie 
non orficml members maintained that larger 
nitSf^’n expenditure should he made, Instant ing 
the need for still furtlier retreiu lunent in the 
Army demands AMicn the Hill xias discussed 
clause bj clause a motion xxas earned plaelng 
mill machinen , etc again on the free import 
list and the proposal to increase jiosfal rates iias 
rejected Amendments to tlie income fax 
increases xiere carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Its 2,000 
to3lsl,000, and making the 2 j percent surcharge 
levied during 1932 33 applicable onix to incomes 
ox er Es 10,000 per annum When the discussion 
flnirhed the Bill uas returned to the Assemblx 
xxith a recommendation by the Goxemor-General 
that lb should bo passed in its original form 
Lord WiUingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made bj the Assembly uould reduce the 
expected revenue by Es 4 crores ox er eighteen 
months, and added ‘ I am satisflca that I cannot 
consistently xsith my responsibilities alloxx this 
deficiency to remain uncox ered ” The Bill as 
amended xvas, hou ex er, rejected bj the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48 It xxas taken to the 
Council of State xxhere it xxas passed and xxas 
thereafter certified as laxv by the Goxernor- 
General 


. 1932 33 Budget — Presenting the 1932 33 

budget on March 7tU, 1932, the Plnancc Member 
explained that the circumstances xx ere somexx hat 
unusual The supplcmentarv budget had been 
introduced only six months earlier Ho did not 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approx e any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising rexenue 
put forxxard m September 1931 On the basis 
of the supplementary budget in September 
it XX as hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
xear to Es 10 17 crores and for the foUoxxmg 
X ear to realise a surplus of Ks 523 lakhs but 
experience had made it neoessarx to rex ise these 
estimates A deterioration m the figures bx 
about Es 3 crores xvas to bo alloxx ed for each 
X ear and it ix as anticipated that the current 
X ear \x ould close xx ith a deficit of Es 13 6 crores 
and that the surplus for 1932 33 xiould be 
its 2 16 crores The Einance Member reminded 
the House that for the current x ear and the next 
year combined no less than Es 13 71 crores 
xxas being proxzdcd from rexenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt 


Expenditure Estimates — flu' lot il lixil 
and ml inlUtarx exp'iiditurtx in T'"2 ,3 xxa-, 
c^lmiifivl it Its 07 I'l Inklis xxliK li u i*- !’•. 11, *11 
lakiH Ji -s flian for 19!0 11 find Its T9'> likli- 
It'S tlian fho (urreiit liudgef On tlie sulijitt 
of rxtrinxUnu'nt the 1 inaiuo Afembir •-aid 

1 or the present 1 xxould remind Hnnouratile 
Atemliirsof tliefolloxxing broad facts, xx hen tlu x 
(oinparo xxli it xxo liaxe acliicxed ixltli tiic neorii 
mcnilntions of tlio xarions Ectrcnchment Com 
mlttces 'Jlic total rccommcndexl bx the four 
(ixll Sub Commlttcis xx.as Es f,00 laklis, and 
XX p haxn against tliis achlnxed ceonomlcs of 
Es 4,33 lakhs or ncarlx 87 per (cnf — before 
alloxx ing for terminal charges xxhich, of course, 
the committees did not take into account ' 

I xxould mention txxo otlier striking results 
m this connection Tlie first is tlio actual 
reduction in Expenditure I liaxo alreadx 
glxon tiic figures from tlie arcounts sboxxlng 
a reduction of 11,84 laklis for Cixil and Alllltnrx 
Lxpcnditiiro (excluding Posts and Iclographs) 
since 1030 31 Tlio position max al=o be stated 
in another xxaj If Hnnoiiraldc Alombcrs xxill 
look at the analxtlcal table xxhich is Included 
In the rinancial Secrctarx s memorindiiin 
(xxihich is yiroparcd noxx on a siightlx dillorcnf 
basis from that xxhich I circulated in beptornher) 
they xxilI find that xxliat I max describe as tlie 
net controllable adininistratixo expenditure 
cixil and militarx (xxhich excludes the cost of 
collection of taxes and of tho administration 
of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) 
has boon brought douTi from just oxer E® 70 
crores in 1930 31 to just oxer Ks 04 crores for 
1032-33, a reduction of about 10 per cent ” 


Thosccond fact is of n more distressing nature, 
but It indicates tho magnitude of tho effect 
xxhich xxo haxo made In pursuance of the 
retrenchment campaign the following appoint- 
ments m the Cixil Departments finchiding Posts 
and Telegraphs) haxc been or xxiII shortly come 
under reduction so far as information is at 
present axnilable — 


Gazetted officers 

Ministerial establishment 
superior establishment 

Inferior establishment 


and other 


Total 


299 

5,279 

1,485 

7,003 
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Ann> Expenditure —On tb' tut.ti’c' of) " lln ] \i llonc'. fit < ornnniul'-r-in Cliiff 
mlllt^rv expenditurr tlio 1 iinnrc j Ir'' riven nn T^uinnco tint li-' ^\H1 not rrlix 

f.il (3 — lii« cifo't'! to '•crnri' ftirllrr rcductioru In irriir* 

if'nt exp'-'ndlliirt’ both li% pn '«in" on ulth 
"In S"p!em1>"r li't 1 infmoed tlif’ llo.n^'' mt-fun- nlmiU "e [{•■d, end b\ d'vrlopInK 
lint Ilii 1 scrllcnrv tin C "’mm-nder In flit ' -n lurtlnr lln^-^ tint nnv prc' 'nt 
Ind irreed, o'* tin Annv r rontnlnitlon In tli itu^ ii-> in, unde It r!i ir tint lie do^s not fcp 


mtioml cmerC'ncv to nrrept n ctit of 1 1 ’'«» 
crorov on lih lo3! "2 laidr^ t I Inve now onh 
to «i\ thnt III": rxrel! nr\ In'- nnde cml hi' 
nnderlnklnK in full, nnd tint tin etilm.1'’ fo* 
the mllllin lindrct In '1'’. rxrlniinr *’ tin 
11)0 Fperii^ rnnt lo*- ll'o lenlto'-hl 1 orce, 
stands at 1C 1-5 croT» " 

Ilononraldc ’MemlKT" will find *inon llnr 
fcndrct documents nn Atanv D .nrtm nt paper 
pialnr a detailed aernuat of ti e m t’lOi's h 
wlilol) this n dticed fipun' has pern arheif 
The total reduction, a hicli h ral ed to M cron s 
to alloaa for certain tinaa oidaMe n' 1(< in' sneh 
as th" C'hahlhlimrnt of the Indian indlin'- f , 
Is made up of fln-t 1 40 crorcs from cuts In p la 
Eocondlv, S 10 rrorc" from refn nehmenf mea 
Eurcs In reciiro nt cxiondlturf, and thlnlh, 1 
crore from postponement of pro,ri’ ' aaltti tli 
Epccial rc-cqulimenl propramni" It Is ner's 
E-ara to apprccl it< th" esat t Eiunincati' < of Hr se 
Faalncs To take the fir t — the cut In paa, this 
except for certain cat^ porles of I!r!t!»li Amia 
pcr'onncl (In regard to aalioin tin taducllon 
foUoavinp aaliat has Inen done in 1 i)f.land, Is 
permanent), represents tin pi n'ral 10 p r cent 
cntaahlch aae Inap Imposed on all (lO (rnment 
Eoraants and, ns aac haae nndert il 1 n that thb 
cut aa ill bo p'ston d as soon ns conditions prnnit, 
most of this part of tin rcdurtlon must be 
regarded ns purcla ternporara 'lurnlug totbe 
second class, tin rclnnchm'nt In rccurnnt 
cxpcndltun’, this to 'omo extent Is nccounfed 
for ba Fpecial temiiorar) saalnps, pneli ns tlu 
eating doaan of Btocl s and postponement of 
CESentlal building® As regirds the third class, 
the postponement of the re-ctnilpmcnt pro 
gramme, tills cannot be regarded ns pcnnancntla 
cancelled It does, hoaaeacr, reppsent Fpecn! 
non recurring expenditure, nnd aalioii conditions 
permit it aaili l>e ncccssara" to consider ppcclnl 
moans for financing the comiilcllon of this 
programme ’* 

*' Tlic Bignificanre of those remarks mna be 
indicated In the folloavlng aaaa As regards the 
cut in paj, aahen tlio general cut of 10 j)cr cent 
Ls remoacd tills aalll automatically fliroav back 
on to the Army’ a recurrent liability of 1,23 
lakhs — (1,40 /m 17 aalilcli is a permanent cut) 
As regards the retrcnclimcnt in normal expen- 
diture, about 05 lakhs of this represents sayings 
which are not In the strict sense recurrent 
About 20 lakhs represents drafts on stocks, etc 
and 45 lakhs postponement of the provision for 
buildings yyhlch arc regarded by the Army 
Department as essential As regards the post 
ponemont of the re-equipment programme, the 
one crore sayed on this for next year may hayc 
to bo found later by some form of special non- 
recurring provision The Army authorities 
have throughout made it clear that they have 
only agreed to postponement in order to help 
the present nationa emergency, and 
that the pennanent cancellation of these mea- 
sures could not— consistently with maintaining 
the efliclency of the Army — bo effected ’’ 

28 


an bop" ol I)«'iig aid to find reononihs in 
iir-nal evi>'’nditiiri , tlial is to fa,, cconomi' s 
from mn'im s oMur than tli" n.durfion 01 
fi iitl i„ froojis whieb raises quite different li-'iic, 

lili II ein to luar to baiaiiclng the lmrd"n of 
1 2 ? 1 il b= will' h Mould arl®e from rcsioring cuts 
In p) rombined v itli tlm dl-apiiearanrc of tlm 
<')'■ I il Its of niv cial cay int,-' on recurrent expendi- 
tire from m \t year In support of tliK lio 
points out that Iirfj'lf' of the iiilonslye examina- 
tion of nil conn I s of economy both by liisovn 
otlle. r« nnd lie the Itetrenefimtiit Commli*i e, 
if Mas only po ilbl" to y ork up to tli' prts’nt 
rediirtlon of 51 croro® in rediielng troops nt n 
•ayliir of ''5l\flis I iirtlwr, altiiougli proyi-ion 
lias i>- sn made in Hie cstimatis for lP.i2 33 for 
some risi in the prices of food grain® ns roin- 
parxd yylHi tlio „ ]>riyalling in lt>3l 02, *tlie 
rUes no \ taken ate still lar belo\y the rvcent 
norma! leyj, and, If prices should ri»e ( 0 , and 
lie «t iblll I'd at, som'thlng like the 1020 liyd, 
fills cyciit, Hiougli Mchome oti gtiieral grounds. 
Mould mi an an nutomatieliiireasc in Hr military 
ei-tlrmtes On tlr-e ron-lderatlons His Lxccl- 
leney yil^lies it to bo made el ar tti it lie cannot 
ngard the budget figure of 10 ti5 crorcs ns 
repni-cnting n ium ft itulard lo\cl of standing 
< Il irgi s, mil tint Hr nonnal coit of Hr 1 orci s 
nt Hi Irprisent strcngHi mIu n flic cut in p ly is 
n stored must lie rei 0 , nl-ed to bo about 18 
erorcs eyi n if tlu prey illing Iom prices for grain, 
I'tc, continue I Imyo Hiought it right to let 
IlonourabI' MimiK.rsI iiom Hic concluslonsMlilch 
Ills Excellency lias drawn from tlio fnets of tlio 
pnsent sltintlon nnd I cm only add tint tlio 
ttoyernment Mill rontinue to press for nil possllde 
efforts to seeiire fiirllicr recurrent economics, 
and tint Hu campaign for retrenchment yyill not 
bo regarded as llnnUy closed yylth the acbleyc- 
ments of tills year " 

Hio 1933 34 Budget — In Introducing tlio 
budget, tlio linanco Xfember summarised tlio 
results for the two prey ions years The results 
for 1031-32 liad turned out to bo Its 2 crorcs 
belter than anticipated in the budget speccli 
nnd tlio account for tlio year sliOMcd a deficit 
after proyldlng nearly Its 7 crorcs for tho 
rcducUon of debt of Its llj crorcs 1 or tho 
year 1032 33thclntc3t ro\iscd estimates Indicat- 
ed tlmt tlio surplus yiould bo Its 217 lakhs or 
Its 2 lakhs more tlinn was estimated Ho 
continued to cstiinato reycmio for 1033 34 — 
particularly customs reyenue— Is, in xIcm of tlio 
completely uncertain nnd abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented dlfllcnlty Indeed 
I may say Hint accurate estimation Is impossible 
In theso circumstances nnd for tho reasons 
yvhicb I hnxo explained, yyo ha\o thought that 
tho most reasonable course Is to assume that the 
general position next year yvlll bo the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India Mill bo able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities Imported from abroad 
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Customs — Tltc assumption, ]lo^w■'^cr, lint 
the valuo of Imports nlll bo maintained docs 
not necessarily imply tint the \aluo of the 
Import duties will also remain the samo 

I have already explained the special position 
as regards sugar, showing ho\/ the present 
development of the Indian Industry Is alfcctlng 
our revenue On these considerations we think 
It necessary to allow for a drop of one crore 
in receipts from the sugar import duties wlilch 
will not be offset by any Increase under other 
heads 

In regard to cotton piece goods aho, for 
reasons which I have e\-plaincd, wo think It 
necessary to regard the revenue from Import' 
duties — at least on Japanese goods— as to some 
exfcnt abnormal and notlil elv to bo repeated 
Here therefore wo hare allovcd for a drop of 
30 lakhs 

As against these reductions wc liaac thought 
it sffe to count on a small reaenuo (25 Inklisi 
from silver imports — because baaing closed 
the gap m our land customs line on the Burmese 
frontier, through which a large trade In sllaer 
from China avas suddcnlv dca eloping In the 
courije of the last year, aac think it reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
imports. 

Making allowance for these and other minor 
variations, our customs revenue estimates for 
next year are put at 51,25 lalJis showing a 
reduction of 104 laUis from tiie revised estimates 
of the current year 


The position as regards net receipts may be 
summarised as follows — 

llcvcnuc 

(Laklis) 


Intirc't charges It miHt he rmifinbtrrd, 
hov pa cr, that this large reduction In our In isury 
bill oulstaiidlngs Is not only a sound operation 
In It elf, but by strcngtln ning tlif Goa eminent 
position tnniilfs it to redun inltrtst rates iioth 
'for the rnnalnlng aoltiinc of treasno fdlls and 
I for Its perinanent debt " 

Civil ExpcndiUirc -''Tbc budget estimate 
of C'ial! PxptftdUiiro for the current vear (10J2 
3 0, 1 c < cxcliitllng nillltara expenditure, expen 
dltiire on Comtritrclal dcpartnicnls and Pcht 
stralcts, was 20,05 lakhs Our revised estliiiati 
now gives Ihc figure ns 20,89 lakhs 'llierc Is 
Uuis an apparent Increase of 21 lakhs Bnt a 
closer examination shows that this Increase, 
lines not denote any Increase In real expenditure, 
and, indeed, that (he tcemoniy In recurrent 
exTsenditure has been greater than that whlcli 
we promised The figure of expenditure ns 
slioaan In our nreounts has liad to be Increased 
bcc.aubc special Items amounting In nil to CSJ 
lakhs, but the great bull of wlilch do not denote 
real expenditure, have had to be Included 

*• lindcr the other heads of real expenditure 
aa oshnil haa o nchica ed during this a ear cconomle s 
of Its 45 lakhs more than wo promlsetl. It 
inna ho romomhored that In my budget speech 
in March last I stated that, broally speaking, 
against a total rcfronchincnt In oxpendlturi 
of Bs 409 lakhs iccommindwl ba the four civil 
sub committees, Goaomment Jiad acliloacd 
economics of 433 lakbs, or nearly 87 per cent 
before allowing for terminal charges which the 
committees did not take into account The 
results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have Just given show that 
the actual economics nchloa cd In normal oxpendi 
turc amount to 45 lakhs more than tills, that Is 
to say, to a total of 178 laklis, or nearly 00 per 
[cent of tlio amount recommended by the 
retrenchment committees 


Budget Estimate, 1932 33 52,31 27 

Revised Estimate, 1932-33 52,28 55 

Budget Estimate, 1933 34 51,24 GO 

S®*''™^?.~'^®sarding the sera ice of debt 
the Einance Member said — 

place, as regards interest pay- 
ments, the reductions shown are satisfactorv 
namely, 204 lakhs as compared with 1 Q 31 - 3 V 
and 51 lakhs as compared wath the revised 

f m J- however explahi 

W® full result of the conveision operations 
recently undertaken is not yet revealed The 
results indeed of the latest operation were no t 
known at the time our estimates had to be 
compi ed , but apart from this there are other 
special rCtisons Altliougli our in'iiii f'onvcrsion 
scheme has been directed to substituting one 
form of permanent debt for another, the process 
has been a continuous one which is not vet 
completed, and the first actual result m the 
current year has been to reduce treasury bills 
held by the public and the Paper rurrenej 
Reserve by approximately Rs 34 crores Cur 
rent rates for treasury bills had fallen so low 
that this aspect of the conversion actually 
represents, initially at least, an increase in the 


•' Turning to the csllmalos of expenditure 
under those civil heads for next year, I am glad 
to he ahlo to report a still further improa emont 
As compared with the current a car with Its 
budget estimate of 20,05 lakhs and the revised 
estimate of 20,89 lakhs, the estimates for 1033-34 
are 20,53 kaUis, that Is to say, a reduction of 
36 lakhs on the current year in spite of the 
following facts , first, that wo have allowed for 
reducing tlio cut in pay to 5 per cent thcrobv 
incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that wc have 
to meet the normal increments In time scale 
pay which still involve an annual addition of 
BomoUiing like 15 lakhs, and thirJly , that wo 
have to meet new obligatory expenditure 
amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of 
which I shall shortly explain If all these items 
are taken Into account it will be seen that the 
total of the not creductions otherwise effected 
amderthD normal heads of expenditure amount 
to no less than 90 lalihs Honourable Members 
may say that they are not concerned aaatli this 
figure but only with the saving of 30 lalJis 
actually effected, hut I have given those 
explanations in order to show how we arc 
continuing the rotrendiment effort and what n 
constant effort is required ‘merely to prevent 
icxpenditure from growing ” 
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1D33-31 at 1 crorc Js 30 lalvh-? higher than the 
huaget, the increase being nninlj due to the 
receipt of a large payment of arrcais lor 
next % ear we are only hiidgcting for 35 lakhs 
owing to declining sugar imports so that under 
this head there is a loss of G5 lakhs as compared 
with the reaised estimate for 1933-34 


Then we must he prepared for a suhslantlal 
drop m the macliincrv import duty We expect 
to get 1,32 lakhs from this in tlio current >car, 
or 17 laUis more than our budget estimate 
but these high receipts are to the cxecptianalli, 
large imports of sugar machinery 11 o cannot 
count on their continuance and w c baa e reduced 
next year’s estimated to 1 croro wliieh means 
a drop of 32 laklis on the rcMscd estimates of 
the<ourrcnt year 


Another item which I will select for special 
mention, because I base some proposals to make 
about it later, is manufactured tolmco Here 
the pperation of our duties as a rtsult of recent 
changes and surcharges has giicn a protectlic 
stimidus to the local inanufarturo of v class of 
cigarette which was hitherto Imported lie 
budgeted for 50 lakhs in the current a ear, but 
on our revised estimates expect to get onh 
28 and on this we have to allow for a further 
loss of 8 laklis next j car unless a change is made 


The special items which I have selected for 
mention account for a loss m import duties 
next vear of 4,0C lakhs as compared with the 
revised estimates for the current vear On all 
the other customs items combined we arc 
hudgetmg for a net increase of 1,75 lakhs, so 
that the net dc eiioration under customs ns 
compared with the revised estimates for the 
current year is 2,25 laklis 


Other Revenue — ^The changes in other 
heads of Revenue do not call for any detailed 
comment We arc allow ing f or a slight rccov cry 
of 12 lakhs m Taxes on Income to a total of 
pi crores, and we should have put this 25 
lakhs higher if it had not been for the losses 
wluch must he anticipated from the earthquake 
We are also al'ovving for an increase of 18 lakhs 
^ salt and for a drop in the gross receipts from 
lakhs The declming revenne 
to the policy adopted 
been another cause of budcctarv 
nimwpli’? ■^^'Ogether the total drop to h^ 
allowed for in Revenue as compared with the 
Revised esUmates for the current y ear is 2 74 
lakhs, which is more than accounted for bv the 
loss on sugar ^ 

Expenditoe —On the subject of expenditure 
Sir George Schuster said — t 

So far as concerns expenditure, we are still 
searching for further economies, and have 
regidly maintamed our rule that no new item 
of expenditure shall he admitted unless it i« 
absolutely obligatory or unless it Is likely to be 
economicallv productive We have also as 
I have already announced, decided that' the 
5 per cent cut m pay ought to be retamed foi 
another year As a result there is a very 
satisfactory reduction of 2,12 lalvhs in the 
Budget provision for next year as compared 
with the Budget for the current year, and ol 
2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for 


last year (1932 33) for, v bile expenditure on 
Clvli Administration Ins been kept prartlcally 
unchamred in spite of the normal inrrements In 
pay, there h ii suhsfantid saving on Interest 
eharges due to eonver-ion '■ditmea and the 
improvement In Government credit, while the 
military contribuf ion frenn IIisAfajesty’a fJovcni 
ment means a big reduction in the Amy Budget 

The demand under the Defence bead stands 
for next vear at II !S erores This is I lalbs 
less Ilian tlie Revised e fimafes for fhe rurrciit 
year and 1,82 lallis belter than the Budget 
estimate Ihr latter big reduction is of eonrsc 
due to ilic payment now made bv Ills Majestv’s 
Government as a result of the finding of the 
Capitation Tribunal, to which I have alreadv 
referred Ihe House Is fully Infonned ns to 
the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
explanations hut I wish to take this occasion 
to review the course of militarv expenditure 
during the period of my ofllcc as I inance Wem- 
hcr The salient fact Is that the total demand 
has been reduced by no less than 10 72 crorcs, 
from 65 10 crorcs In 1020 30 to the present 
figure of 14 38 crorcs Tills is a remarkable 
reduction and I venture to think that if I had 
prophesied its achlcv ement in 1029, mv prophecy 
would have been greeted either witli incrc- 
diilltv or, among those who gave credence to 
it, with extreme satisfaction In the dehat'-i 
at that time the great demand was always that 
we should get Defence expenditure down to 
the so called Inchcape figure of 50 crorcs Yet 
now we are nearly six crorcs below that 

Debt Services — ^Regarding the interest on 
debt, the Finance Member said — ^It *s a 
notable fact that the net figure for 1034-35 
under Interest on Ordinary debt is less than 
nothing — in fact a surplus halanco of about 
1 lakh This is a reduction of 1,17 lakhs on 
the budget for 1933-34, though it is actually 
about the same as for the revised estimates 
[The comparison is complicated hv the position 
as regards war debt pavmicnts In the budget 
of 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against this 
liability, hut as no pavmcnt was made this 
amount was saved, and, ns I have already 
explained, is the mam reason for the saving 
on the revised estimates As regards 1034 35, 
His Majestv’s Government has already agreed 
to the postponement of the instalment due in 
June 1934, but wo have made provision for the 
second halt year’s instalment, and w c liav e also 
assumed that the outstanding arrears, excluding 
the amount in suspense, will bo capitalised and 
the total discharged bv equated payments 
ending 1952 to cover principal and interest 
On this basis we are making provision for 68 
laklis in the 1934-35 budget Excluding these 
War Debt provisions the comparison between 
1933 34 and 1934-35 w orks out as follow s — 

1033 34 Budt'et 28 lakhs 

1933 34 Revised Nil 

1934-35 Budget —59 laUis (i c , 

net surplus) 

inere is thus .really an improvement of 87 
lakhs on the budget for 1933 34 and of 69 lakhs 
on the Revised 

Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
^ budget provision for 1934 35 
Of 72 lakhs over the budget for 1933 34 and 68 
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laUis over the Revised estimate This is 
accounted for by an extra charge of 50 laUis 
in respect of bonus on Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates, -while the balance represents mainly 
interest on the increased amount of Post Ofllee 
Savmgs Bank deposits 

I might sum up the result bj saying that as 
regards Interest eharges, mcludmg both Inter- 
est on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other 
Obligations, -we have to proiido next year 
45 lakhs less than -was allowed for in the budget 
of 1933 34, but 68 laklis more than -we arc 
allowing in the reused estimates, and that as 
against the latter increase -we are providing 58 
lakhs more on War Debt and 50 laklis more on 
Post Office Cash Certificates 

Changes in Duhes — ^The Pinance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar m the following words — 

After careful consideration -we have decided 
to propose a dual policy , on the one hand the 
imposition of an cxcue duly on factory produced 
sugar, and on the other hand the mtroduction 
of legislation by the Central Go\ emment which 
will enable the Provmcial Go\ emments to apply 
schemes for enforcing a minimum price for j 
cane to be paid by the factory to the grower 
As I have already stated, the present duty of 
Rs 9-1-0 per owt is Re 1-13 0 above the basic 
duty of Rs 7-4 0 recommended by the Tariff 
Board. In their report, however, the Tariff 
Board recommended that there should be 
power for Government to increase the measure 
of protection by 8 annas per ewi; w'hen Java 
sugar was bemg imported at a price less than 
Rs 4 per maund to Calcutta We propose to 
assume that the conditions justifying tlus extra 
margm of protection are likely to continue m 
existence for the present, and therefore to leave 
a protective margm of Rs 7-12 0 per cwt 
and to impose an excise duly of He 1-5 0 per cut 
We assume that tlus wiU yield Rs 1,47 lakhs, 
and out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
equivalent to 1 anna per cwt , representmg abost 
7 lakhs, as a fund to be distributed among the 
Provmces where white sugar is produced for 
the purpose of assisting the organisation and 
operation of co operative societies among the 
cane growers so as to help them in securmg 
fair prices, or for other purposes directed to 
the same end 

Tobacco Duties — ^The Rinance Member 
said — 

Under our present tariff, as modified by the 
two surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works 
out at something like double the duty on the 
tobacco used m makmg similar cigarettes m 
India , and the result has been to divert the 1 
manufacture of the great majority of the lead- ^ 
wg brands of cigarettes to factories in India 
belongmg to the same mterests as previously 1 
imported these brands from abroad Such an i 
industrial development has nev K made a claim — i 
and I do not think it could make a good claim — ^ 
that it satisfies the prmciples of discrunmatory 1 
protection and, should therefore receive abnor- J 
mal encouragement from the tariff We have 1 
now decided to fix the relation between the < 
duty on cigarettes and the duty on raw tobacco t 

n more rational basis, and we have consider- 1 
ODlo hopes that, while not depriving the mterest c 


3 concerned of reasonable assistance, it wdl bring 
3 back the class of cigarette concerned into the 
- field of open competition between the imported 
r and locally made article, and result, without 
; detnment to the interest of the consumer, in 
some increase of revenue from import duties 
We propose to take for cigarettes a specific duty 
‘ rouglily correspondmg to the identical amount 
I that would have been paid on the quantity of 
leaf contamed in the cigarettes and to add to 
this specific duty the normal revenue duty of 
; 25 per cent ad talorem, thus leaving the local 
' industry with no more than the benefit which 
* is enjoyed by every non-protected Industry 
' engaged in the manufacture of goods which are 
^ subject to our present normal revenue duty of 
25 per cent The details are as follows 

At present what I may call the basic rate of 
duty on cigarettes is Rs 10-10 per thous^d, 
while there are smaller classes which are assessed 
at Rs 15 and Rs 8 8 per thousand, the division 
between these classes bemg dependent upon 
values Tbe present rate of duty on raw tobacco 
IS Rs 2 per lb standard and Re 1-8 preferential 
(Imports entitled to the benefit of prefereRtial 
duty are negligible) The revised rates that 
we propose are — 

On raw tobacco Rs 2-6 0 per lb standard 
and Re 1-14 0 per lb preferential 

On cigarettes Rs 5 15 0 per thousand plus 
25 per cent ad talore'n 

Silver — ^.^.nnounemg a reduction m the 
silver import by 2J annas to 5 annas per ounce 
Sir George Schuster said — 

At present the imports of silver have for all 
practical purposes ceased, so that agamst our 
budget estimate for the current year of 25 lakhs 
w'e only expected to receii e 1 lakli, and there is 
no reason, if the present duty contmues, to 
anticipate more next year The declme in the 
import of silver is of course primarily due to 
the lack of purchasing power m the countrv 
wluch has turned India mto an exporter of 
gold instead of an importer to the extent of 
many crores per annum of gold and silver. 
Therefore in pesent conditions the existence of 
this high duty can hardly be regarded as havmg 
any appreciable effect on the normal trade, 
though it IS probably encouragmg some smug- 
gling, and it IS certainly attractmg movements 
of silver through any graps which exist m out 
land customs regime Last year I mentioned 
that we were takmg steps to deal with this 
on the Burma frontier, and further steps in 
respect of other places are now under consider- 
ation While this IS an undesirable condition 
we think that the time has come on general 
grounds to take account of the fact that if 
India’s purchasmg power for silver were to 
revive the existence of a duty at the present 
level would not only provide an increased 
1 incentive to smugglmg, but would also act as 
a serious obstacle to legitimate trade Moreover 
we must also -take into account our general 
policy in this matter The part which the 
Indian delegates played m brmgmg about 
the silver agreement at the World Economic 
Conference, which has already been ratified by 
the Indian Legislature must be regarded as 
indicating our desire to co-operate with other 
countries and especially with the United States 
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of AmcricT, In mcasurM do'^ipncd lo iinproM' 
its price Althoupli we must rcsrr\ c our liberU 
to impose a duty on sihcr tor ro\cnue purpo'i 
■vve must on the other Innd rccoRuise tint n dul> 
yhich IS so hich as to operate as a serious impc 
diment to trade ma\ also be unprofitable from 
the revenue point of mov 'iherefore, both as 
a measure of cooperation vitli the Ifniled 
States of America and other countries interested 
m silver, and also for the purpose of impro\inu 
hie prospects of our own re\(nne, wt thinl tin 
time has come to mahe a rcdin tion in the sihi r 
duties 

The only consideration which can wiii,h with 
us on the other side is the effect of an\ such 
reduction on local prices 'J here tin be no 
doubt that the cxistcm c of our dufa tliroimhout 
tht last few jears has done somefhiiip to prott et 
the internal price of a (oinmodltj which n an 
important store of \ahic to the poorest dassis ' 
We do not wish to disturb this po'Jition, but is! 
the facts arc to daj we think we can lower the 
du^y without risk of doing so 'taking the 
prices of silacr which haii btiii ruling rcmifh 
in London (about lO'd to gOL/ per st ind ird 
ounce), the prices m Bomlua hue been ruling 
round about Rs 55 pir 100 tolls is agihisi 
per ounce m I ondon On the Iii«is of a 
London price of 19’d was calculated that the 
parity price in Bonibaa allowing for import 
duty and other charges, ought to be Its 01-11 0 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bom 
bay prices Im c been keeping at a lea el at Ic ist 
Rs 0-11 9 per 100 tolas below the full fiarlta 
riie duty of 7^ annis per ounce is equivalent 
to Rs 17 9 3 per 100 tolas It appears tlicrc 
fore that we might reduce the dutv by one third 
te, by 21 annas per ounce without therein 
neoeparily affecting the Bombay price at all, 
for It would still be somewhat below the I ondon 
paritj 


Eimort Duty on Hides — The export dutv on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934 35 budget 


Excise on Matches — Announcing that the 
Orovernment intended to hand over half the 
^“*5" to the ]utc producing Provin- 
Member said that the Govern- 
recoup their losses by 
-^t'osmg a levy on matches at the rate of 

m British "indr'' 


AssemMy Decisions 

accepted the whole of th 
mpot 1 to the extent that govern 

^asVdutv the mate 

tp?„pt i?*’® ohanges as summed up by tli 

thi examined the Bill, wer 

pfl * *^t>ortant question which confront 
whether the duty as fixed by the Bil 
vv ould so react on the retad selling price of mal 

p lu this It seemed to ii 

essential that the duty be so regulated as t 
make it possible a reasonable sized box of mat 
pice ^ bazaars at the puce of on 


After v^ery careful consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that if this result is to be 
achiev ed and a sufficient margin of profit left fo. 
retailers and manufacturers, the rate of excise 


dutv inltiallv if least should not b' fixed higlrr 
than OIK nipiep'r gro- of boxc roiil lining on 
avfragc (0 inifilus 

Me hold tbit tb' dttfv fn Id hi fixid at 
rorrespondiiig rati ■, for initih'-' in 1 o\i « of fill 
or fm ind tint tin 1 1 1*- ifh itlon of initilii- 
ariordlng to tbi‘-e ptandard-i is mo^t siiitabli and 
coiiv t nit nt from (bt idmini'-tr itivt t indjioliit 

1 roll! inafi lies juifcd oflit rwl‘-p wt brvcltff 
tbediifv to tv lixrl In tlie tt'ivi rnor (<( ner it 
in (otiiii II 

Povls nnd Tclcrraphv — I be ftdlowliig 
rbingt- 111 ])ovl i! ind tibgripb tbargt-, wir' 
iiinounud 

Postal — (it) In tbf ji'i'.f il tariff vve jiropti'-e 
to lowir ttii initli! wiUbl of inland Ictfer- 
frolii J!> toll*, to I a t'da (OUpIrd v itli a rfdtl' 
ti»n in tlie (liirgf from Ii nnn i to oru aim 1 
lor luavipr htbrs flit i bargi a vvlll rontlniie to 
be fj mill for Iftttra not (Xietding 2' tola=, 
Willi additional 11 anna for ‘■lu tensive wiigbt'- 
of 2' tolls or frattiniia 'J bi-< ebatige Inf rod 111 f-- 
n ligliter unit of vicicbt ind vvlll iindonbtf div 
benefit the )>oor dll/fiis nnd tbi bii'-me-'. eoni 
miinitv Mlnwlng for u rccovirv of 10 per 
rent In trallif we i •-flmatc that in tin ftr-t 
v( ir tills redmtion will involve a loss in revenue 
of 27 111 liK, blit we have good rea-ons to hope 
tint in tilt '.etond vtar tliK bias will pnifhallv 
dicapjicar, and that thert ifttr tlitri will he i 
gradimllv bit reaving net gain 

(ft) As a srroiid tliange m po'f il ilnn.es wt 
profiove the rLinission of tlie txtn juc ptr five 
pin embossed tiivelofu wliltli vv is imjKisrd in 
1911 to ictover the cost of manufa' tiiring the 
envelope 'Dus is more of the niturc of in 
iidminisfrativc reform nmsidcretl nete-suv on 
general grounds tlnn i regrading of the rite 
but it IS ngiln n reform wldeli will fiencllt tin 
ordinarv citizen M c cstim itc a loss of revenue 
of two nnd a half Inklis from tills change 

» (r) 'Jhiidlv, as rcgirds Postil rates, we pro 
pose a small tbange In a contrarv direction, 
namclv, that the mithl charge on inland book 
packets not exceeding 5 tolas m weight should 
be raised fioin 0 to 0 pii s Ijic book packet 
method of transmission is undoiibtcdlv being 
abused, niid a ebange is iirgeiitlv ncccssarj to 
stop tlie diversion, with consequent loss of 
revenue, that is occurring of post card traflic to 
the book packet categorv Me estimate a gam of 
a little over 5 lakhs m revenue from this change 

TelcBrams — The list cliango which wc 
pioposo IS as regards Iclegrams Instead of 
having, as at present, a minimum charge for 
ordinal v telegrams of 12 annas with a surcharge 
of one anna for a message of 12 words, we pro- 
pose to introduce a minimum charge for i 
telegram of 8 words 01 0 annas, while that for in 
express telegram of the same length w ill be one 
rupee and two apnas Bor each additional word 
ill the two classes of telegrams the additional 
charge Will be one and two annas respectivolv 
vve estimate a loss during the first vear of 3 
lakhs from this change, hut here also, as in the 
case of the postal rates, wc hope that in the 
second year this loss will disappear, while 
Without making this change wc consider that 
there is a prospect of a coiitmuous dechne in 
telegraph receipts 
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lonns 

i 

7 

}03 1 1 

fl7 24 

122 00 

410 SO 

433 jl7 

Trci‘!iir\ Hills In the hind* of 
the imhlle 

4 (1(1 

30 Oj 

33 38 

47 53 

20 09 

30 00 

i 

Treasurj Hills In (lit HajK ri 
Currcnc\ Kc-ine 

"0 r. 

20 21 

j 

5 89, 

49 07 

33 48 

17 7> 

Total ins, ctr 

I n 8S 

1 1 
1 1 

170 ?5 

478 51 

529 30 

508 40 

482 92 

Other Obligations — 


1 1 


! 

i 



Post Office SaaJngs Hnnbs 

34 to 

37 13 

1 

37 03 

38 20 

43 40 

52 50 

Cash Certificates 

32 30 

35 00 

1 

38 43 

41 38 

35 Cl 

03 44 

Pro\lclent Piinds, etc 

00 32 

I 

05 41 

70 33 

73 04 

70 74 

82 14 

Depreciation and Hcserac 

lunds 

31 09 

30 K 

i 

1 

21 39 

17 05 

15 22 

15 30 

Proaincial Balances 

10 43 

10 21 

0 09 

4 32 

7 02 

4 42 

> 

Total Other Obligations 

108 83 

177 93 

173 27 

177 79 

198 02 

217 80 

Total in India 

002 71 

048 28 

051 78 

707 18 

700 18 

700 78 
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1920 1030 1031 


In Bngland- 


War Contribution 

c 


283 3l 280 03 310 81 313 CO 311 32 320 Cl 

IG 72 1C 72 1C 72 1C 72 18 72 10 72 


Capital aalue of liabilities under 

going redemption by va> of 47 OC 15 33 

terminable railu ay annuities 53 35 80 


Indio bills 

Provident Funds, etc 


C 00 1 08 

•13 2 54 70 


80 1 81 1 02 


Total in England 353 81 300 15 


387 70 370 81 379 02, 383 70 


^Rupee"*^ At Is Cd to the ^gg 2^ gjg jo 50C 45 503 8C 611 CO 

Total Interest bearing obligations 1.074 40 1,130 50 1,1 C9 00 1,-13 C3 1,-11 84 1,-1- 33 


Interest yieldmg assets held c 

against the aboie obliga- 
tions — 

(1) Capital advanced to --n —3 van 7", 7-,7 ”0 

Radways 700 GO 730 79 <45 29 7o0 ,3 <j 0 /o 10 < -U 

(ii) Capital advanced to 

other Commercial 09 00 55 

Departments 21 81 22 <0 23 C5 -4 2 j -1 o-- — '>'> 

(m; Capital advanced to „ i-ontn-jr-o 

Provinces 137 52 142 00 151 82 103 04 1 3 04 170 

(iv) Capital advanced to 

Indian States and 

other interest bearing „ n-on 

loans 15 69 17 65 19 45 20 29 -0 9_ _1 „0 


Total Interest-yieldmg assets — 875 51 913 74 938 00 958 91 972 CO 977 07 


Cash, bullion and securities held 

on Treasury account 28 34 45 36 34 03 41 42 35 09 26 88 


Balance of total interest-bearing 

obligations not coverea bj „ 

above assets 170 61 177 40 196 97 213 30 203 55 207 83 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 


Heads of Account 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Revenue — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

p, /Petrol tax for Eoad Fund 

1,07 

1,17 

1,18 

Customs -pother Items 

60,18 

45,70 

47,30 

Taxes on Income 

18,06 

17,13 

17,25 

Salt 

8,75 

8,55 

8,73 

Opium 

1,20 

1,59 

P5 

Other prmcipal heads of revenue 

1,89 

1,86 

1,S2 

Irrigation Receipts less -working expenses 




Interest 

1,82 

1,59 

1.86 

Civil Administration 

S3 

77 

78 

Civil Works 

22 

24 

24 

Currency and Mmt 

1,75 

1,23 

1?27 

Miscellaneous 

57 

68 

67 

Extraordmary Receipts 


36 


Provmcial contnbutions and miscellaneous adjust 




ments betiveen Central and Provincial Goiem- 




ments 1 




Posts and Telegraphs 




Receipts less workmg expenses 

30 

32 

70 

Railvrays 




Receipts less worlang expenses 

32,39 

32,87 

32,58 

Defence Receipts 

4,32 

5,25 

5,20 

Total 

1,24,35 

1,19,31 

1,20,43 

Expenditure — 




Customs 

98 

99 

1,01 

Taxes on Income 

85 

83 

85 

Salt 

1,15 

1,14 

1,15 

Opium 3 

57 

72 

42 

Other heads recordmg direct demands on the 



! 

revenue 

61 

59 

68 

Irrigation Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

4 

4 

6 

Civil Administration 

9,59 

0,69 

9,59 

Currency and Mmd 

64 

61 

66 

Civil /Transfer to Road Fund 

1,07 

1,17 

1,18 

Works \ Other items 

87 

90 

'84 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

1,81 

2,96 

3,08 

Miscellaneous 

1,28 

1,30 

1,25 

Extraordmary pajunents 

' 9 

T,39 

' 3 

Posts and Telegraphs Interest on Debt 

88 

83 

84 

Railways Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

33,39 

32,87 

32,58 

Eefenco Services 

60,52 

4,967 

49,58 

Interest 

10,79 

9,66 

10,34 

Reduction or Av oidance of Debt 

0,'88 

3,00 

3,00 

Miscellaneous adjustment, etc 

1,000 

ijoo 

SjlO 

Capital expenditure financed from Ecrenuc — 




Posts and Telegraphs 

Other M orks 

4 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Comniut'ition of Pensions 

0 

—1 

_o 

Total 

1.24,10 

1,19,31 j 

1,20,24 









THE LAND REVENUE 


TiiP riTlnclolo undcrlvinR tbc Lind Revenue raplilltj In the completion ot 

India to operated from time imme- All ll.e wrrl o( (he Settlement O/cer h IhWc 
mnrPR It miv bc roughU fonnnlitcd tlmi— to the supervision ol superior oinccr?, the ai 
fhp*^ ^Qvcrnmci^ Is the supreme lindlord ami se-,sraent« proposed by him require the 'amtlon 
vhe revenue derived trom the land Is equivalent of the Government I eforr the> become finallv 

to rent On Btrictirthcoretlcal grounds ex nn.i i.u n„Ti,tat doelslon. mav b 

coptlon may be taken to this statement of 
the case It serves, however, as a aiibstantlallv 
correct desertpiVon ot the rcKUou between 
the Government and the cultivator The 
forfjer gives protection and legal “ccurltv Ihc 
latter pays for It according to the value of hli 
holding The odicial terra for the method 
by which the Land Revenue Is determined Is 
‘‘Settlement” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India— Permanent and Temporarv 
Under the former the amount of revenue ins 


binding and bis Juditial decisions n»av 
reviewed b> the Civil Courts it is the dut> 
of the settlement oinccr to mat c a rcconl 
of eveci right which mai form the subicct ol 
future dispute wliettier affecting the Interests 
-f the State or of the people The Intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists *' 

The Tuo Tenures 

Under the Temporarj Settlement land 
tenures fait into two classes — peasant heldings 


vator The Permanent Settlement was Intro 
duced Into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century It liad the 
etfect intended of converting a number of targe 
revenue (armt-s In Bengal Into landlords occu- 
pving a s rriilnr status to that ot landoviaicrs 
In Europe The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords While the latter 
became solely responsible for the pajment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State This svstom has 
prevailed m Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since IS'iO It also obtains fn 
certain districts of Madras 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system ot Temporary Settle 
ments is in operation At intervals of thirti 
Veaxs, vaere or leas the va a alvea district 
IS subjected to a thorough economic snrvev, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of tbe Government of India Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment IS in vogue, has been carefullj mapped 
property-boundaries accurately delineated and 
records ot rights made and preserved Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu 
pant does not en]oy these advantages The 
duty of assessing the revenue ot a district 1= 
entrusted to Seitlemeat Offleers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey's India 
(revised edition, 19H) — ‘‘He has to deter, 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives ot the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work The establishment of agricultural de. 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to mneh greater 


dan tenures Broadiv speaking, the difference 
between the two in a ffscal sense is that in Rvot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pajs tlic 
revenue direct In /emindan tracts tlic land- 
lord pavB on a rental as'-cssment In the ca'C 
of the former, however, there arc two kinds 
ot liyolican holding' — tlio'c in vvhlch each 
Individual occupant holds dlrcctlv from Gov- 
ernment, and those fn widen the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the pavmcnt ot 
revenue on the whole village area This latter 
sjstcm prevails In the North In Madras, 
Borabav, Burma and Assam, r>otwnrl tenure 
Is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with evorv 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
oil classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultlv ator than it used to be Pormerlv 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated vield ot the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Low 
the actual >ield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the who’e of the benefit of improvements In 
Ins holding subsequently brought about either 
bv his owu enterprise or by ‘ unearned incre- 
ment ” The Gov emment, howev er, may at 
a new settlement re classlfv a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works In 
the vicinity’, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment IS now accepted bv the Government and 
provided for in definite rules 
e 

Incidence of the Hevenue 

The Incidence of the revenue charges vanes 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding Under the Permanent 
settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporary 
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Jjcttlcmcnts, 50 percent of the rent il In the 
ease of Ztmxndan land maa be ripardcd ns 
virtualh a maximum demand In 'oine part"! 
the Impost falls as low ns 55 nnd even 2> per 
cent and only rarch Is the proportion of one- 
lialf the rental exceeded In re card to livol 
Iran tracts it is impossible to plae nin flcnre 
that would be ccneralh represcniatiae of the 
Ooeemment’s share But one-fifth of tlic 
gross produce Is the extreme limit, below 
winch the incidence of tlic reaenne cliarpo 
varies crcatlj About sixteen vears nco the 
Government of India were Invlte-l In an Infln- 
entlallj signed memorial to fix one-Oflh of the 
cross produce ns the maximum Gov eminent 
demand In rcplv to tins mcmnrl il and other 
representations f’e Government of India 
(Lord Curron beinp Ticcrav) Issued a Ilcsolu 
cion in defence of their Land Uevenue Pollcv 
In it was stated that " under fbe cristinf! 
practice the Government Is nlrradv taking 
much less in revenue tlmn it Is now Invited to 
exact ’ and "tlic average rate is ever> where 
on the down grade” 'lids liesolutlon, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on wlilcli It was based, was published 
as a volume, it Is still tlic autlioritatlvc expo 
sition of tlic principles controlling tlic land 
Uevenue Policv of tlie Govcrnnient of India 
In a spj-ics of propo=illons claimed to be 
established bj tills liesolutlon tlio following 
points arc noted — (It In Zcmindan tracts 
progressive moderation is tlic kev-note of the 
Government's policv, nnd tlic standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on tlic side of dcncionc> tlnn e\cc«3 , 
(2) In tlio same areas tlie State does not licsitntc 
to Interfere b> legislation to protect tlio inter 
ests of tlie tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ( i) in Ri/otican fract® 
the pohej of long-term settlements is being 
eirtended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheoj) 
fined, (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burd* nsorac , (5) 
over assessment Is not, ns alleged, a general 
or vildespread source of poverty, nnd It cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributorv cause ol 
famine At the same time tlic Gov’cmmcnt 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
( 0 ) large enhancements of revenue, when thej 
occur, to be Imposed progressivcij and grn 
1 dually, and not per taltum , (5) greater elasti 
) fiity in revenue collection, suspensions and 

t remissions being allowed according to seasonal 

1 variations and the circumstances of the people, 

[ (c) a more general resort to reduction of asscss- 

I ments in cases of local deterioration 

y 

j Protection of the Tenants 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various ’’Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the m 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
(C to give greater security to the latter in posses- 

ti' Hion of their holdings The Oudh Tenancy 

5 Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 

jt hancement of rent and eviction, and in pfiOO 

lev' SD Act was passed enabling a landoxvncr to 

II entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 

^ to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 

ms heirs The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 


pa'sed nt the instance of Lord Curron, era 
bodied the principle that it Is the duty of a 
Govtmnicnt which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from tlic land, to 
interfere in tlic interests of tlic cultivating 
clnE=(S Tilts Act grcatlv restricted the credit 
of tlic cultivator bv prohibiting tlic alienation 
of ills land in pavmcnt of debt It had the 
eficct of nrresfing' the process by which the 
Punjab pc.isaiitrj were becoming the economic 
serfs of monev -lenders A good deal of Icgis 
lation affcctiiig land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
baa been railed for more tlmn once in Benpal 
where under tlic Permanent betticment (in 
flic words of tlie Resolution quoted sDovo;, 
*• so fai from being gonerouslv treated bj» the 
Zemindars, the Rcngal cultivator was rack* 
rented, inmovcrlslicd, nnd oppressed " 


Government and Cultivator ^ 

While the Government thus Interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the inteicsfs 
of the latter, its own nititiide towards the cul- 
tivator Is one of generosltv Mention has 
ilreadv been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural clns-cs gcucrnllj of the elabo- 
rate 5V 'terns of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out nnd maintained bv Gov 
ernment In the Administration Report of 
Ilombav lor 1911-12, it Is stated — "The 
‘'urvej Department 1ms cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees But the 
outlay has been repaid over nnd over again 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc 
uirred (bj allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the Individual, 
whereas under a Zemxndan or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 30 v ears’ leases” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryolt 
In ’■educing sett’ement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions ore freely 
granted after proper inquiry 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts It may’ bo taken roughly at £28 
million, ns compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire 

The literature on the subject is considerable’ 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information — “Land Reve 
niic Policy of the Indian Government, ’’ 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing), 
Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of British 
India” Sir John Strachey’s "India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co) , M Joseph Challlev s “ Adminis- 
trafe/re Problems of Bncisb India " ^Mac- 
millan & Co , 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government 


EXCISE 


The Excise revenue In British India Is denv* 
ed from the manufacture and sale of Intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium It Is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem 
peranc6 reformers to represent the traffic In 
intoxicating liquors one result of British rule 
There Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-Bntish davs the drinking of splrl 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
wa^ a source of revenue 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chledy con- 
sumed are country spirit , fermented palm juice, 
beer made from grain , country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
Imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit is 
the mam source of revenue, except In the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and nee In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitetion of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but It only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to Insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a flxed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands The introduction I 
of any system amengst those peoples had to I 
be worked very cautiously Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision , 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the Distillery Under Distillery arrange- 
ments It has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
Its liquor and Its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery bv means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements 

Various Systems 

The Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 


to the imposition of Still-head dut 3 Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First farms of large tracts, Second farms 
of smaller areas , Third farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area. Fourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dls 
tilling and the like The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with tho subject in 
dlllcrent ways suited to local conditions, and 
so tho order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
alwajs everywhere identical In details Yet 
In Its essence and main features tho Excise 
Administration In most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where It has not been 
possible to work with tho flxed dutv sjstem 
In Its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and flxed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Still Sjstem 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system The Free supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil 
lers In respect of manufacture The right of 
vend IS separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one In 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district Is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty rev enue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease 
c 

Tlie recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905 06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems hav e been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dia 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of r Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enliancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to provmoe The governing 
principle in fixing these rates Is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21 


From that consumption reduced to proof gallons I 
10 per cent is deducted in the case of shops in I 
Bombay City and 5 per cent elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920 21 This IS the most importantstep taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation Country brands of rum, and so called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc The manirfacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import dutv 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (q v) It can only be sold under 
a license 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured In considerable quantities at 
Batoda 

The base used Is the Mhowra flower It is 
drunk In big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates 

Drugs — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant Consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry floweriag 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
Oharas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 


vated The main features of tne existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922 

Opium — Opium is consumed in all provln" 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water Opium smokmg also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public 13 sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 

* 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is cailed provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct saies 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales In Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 bv 
10 per cent annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Gov ernments 
for internal consumption m India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed bv 
the Provincial Governments and varving from 
Rovlnce to Province 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscollaneous transit dues These transit dues 
weie abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
end raised There are four great sources of 
^PPly , rock salt from the Salt range and 
wohat Mines m the Punjab , brme salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Kajnutana, salt brine 
Mndensed on the borders of tne lesser Kann of 
butch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus 

Salt Range mines contains an Inexhaus- 
tible Supply They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
“bO feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
fr ' Bajputana supply chiefly comes 

trom the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 


and evaporated by solar heat In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened m Dhrangadhra State in 
1923 In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ol 
soa-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombav and Madras 
Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agenej , and tin 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
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In nw Puniab and Ilajputana the salt in mu 
actorief are under the control ot the hortherr 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industrj Department In Madras and 
Domba^ the manufactories are under the super 
vision of Local Go\cmment3 Special treaties nlth 
NatlNfc StAtea permit of tbc free movcuicnt of 
salt throURhout India, except from the I orlii 
CTcse territories of Goa and Damnim on the 
Wlcrsof which patrol lines arc established to 
prevent the smuRRlinR of salt into British India 
^ From 1888-1003 the dutv on salt was Its 2-8 
nor maund of 82 lbs In 1003,11 was reduced to 
lls 2 In 1905 to Bs 1-8-0 , in 1907 to Be land 
in lOlbltwasralsedto Bs 1-4 0 The successive 


reductions In dutj navch 1 to alarcrU lncrea»'’d 
consuinjdlon, the flcnrcs rl“lnR b> 27 percent 
between 1003 in08 Jn 102T th'' diitj was doti- 
bh d brlnRlnc it apnln to J’s 2 Jn 1021 It 
\c.is reduced to Be 1-10 The dnt> rcrnaln'’d 
at Its 1 1 0 from March IMS to 20th Septf-m 
her 1031 It was ra! '<1 loJN 1 '» 0 w itJi effect 
from JOth Scplunl'r ll'M IVior to 17th 
I March 1031, tin t vcl t dulv end Import dnt> 
lonsaltwcre alwavs jfpj. similar, hut hv the 
' Indian Salt (tddltlonal Jinp(>rt Dut;) Act XIV 
I of 1031, n tcinpornrv additional rustoms diitj 
I of 1} annas pcrmaund was imiio id on fori iRii 
,Edt In March 1933 the tiistoms duf> was 
I reduced b\ 2 annas 


CUSTOMS 


Tht import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the Dnnncial condition of 
the country Before the Mutinj thej were 
five per cent , in thedavsot financial etrlnRcnci 
which followed thev were raUtd to 10 and in 
some ceases 20 per cent In 1875 thev were 
reduced to five per cent , but the opinions ol 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt flie competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues hi 1882 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to looL for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent duties were rc- 
Imposed, vams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed Continued financial etrlngcncj brought 
piece goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied bj a general dut> of 
Si percent on all woven goods — an Import 
dutj on goods bv sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded Those excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, (or reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the rev'enue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent to 4d on ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually 

The CJustoms Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent 
od valorem since was raised to 7i per cent 
ad valorem, except In the case of sugar , as India 
Is the largest producer of sugar In the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at JO 
per cent There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3^ per cent is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether Imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills The Budget left the position ns 
It stood The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 6 per cent 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controv'ersial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war Finally 


the Budge* Imposed export duties on tea and 
Jute In the case of tea tlic duty was flxid at 
Be 1-8-0 iwr 100 lbs , In the case of Jiib tlic ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Bs 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 I bs , approximately cqiilv aicnt to an 
ad catorem dntj of 6 per cent , manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Its 10 per ton 
on sacking and Bs 1C per ton on Des-lans 
27io Customs larfff was further materfallj 
modified In the Biirlgtt for 1917-18 In the 
ircvlous >cir an export dutv on jute was 
mposed at the rate of Bs 2-t 0 per lute of 
400 Ihs In the case of raw jiitc and Bs 10 
per ton on sacking®, and Bs 3 0 per ton on 
Hessians, these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000 3ho Import dutv on cotton goods 
was raised from 3} per cent to 7t- per cent 
vrlfhoiit anv alteration In the Dvcise, which 
remained at 3} per cent 'Ihls change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000 Tlie question of the Ixclse 
was loft untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not posslblj 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which ft was 
expected to produce With these changes In 
operation the revenue from Customs In 1020-21 
was Bs 32,37,29,000 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit wlilcli had then to bo faced The 
General ad valorem duty was raised, from 7} to 
11 per cent , a special dutj was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes In place of 
the existing ad valorem dutj of 7} per cent 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to S 
annas per degree of proof per gallon , the 
ad valorem duty of 7J per cent was raised to 
20 percent In the case of certain articles cf 
luxury , the import dutj on foreign sugar was 
Increased from 10 to 15 per cent and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent The Customs duties were furtlicr 
increased In the Budget of 1922-23 The Gov ern- 
raent proposals m this dire'-tion hav c been des 
onbed in an early passage Thej were to raise 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per 
cent , the cotton excise duty from 3} per cent to 
per cent , the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent , a dutj of 5 per cent on imported v arn, 
a rising duty on machinerj , iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2i per cent to 10 per cent 
together With th© general duty on articles o£ 
luxury from 20 per cent to 30 per cent In tho 
coufjse of the passage of th© Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
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retained at 3 J per cent , tlie duty on machinery 
was retained at 2} per cent and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent ,th6 other increases 
being accepted In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished Full details with re- 
gard to the customs duty are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff f? v ) The 
Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes The latest duties 
will be found in detail in the Financial 
Section of the Year Book The estimated 
revenue from the Customs m 1934-35 is Es 44,62 
lakhs 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 


1900 Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Eangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the ICS (i e , " Co- 
venanted Civilians”) The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Sen ice 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
S^,rvlce are recruited in two ways (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service These posts are m the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (m the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service The "sub- 
ordinate” staff is recruited entirely in Indii? 


INCOME TAX. 


Ihe income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It wa" 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 
little more than OJd in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886 This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6}d in the pound , on incomes between 500 and 


2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d in the pound In March *1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The income tax schedule 
was completely revised, raicod, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue The last revision was 
in the Supplementary Finance BfiJ of 1931, 

! when the scale was fixed as follows — 


(BATES OF INCOME-TAK ) 

A In the case of every individual, Hindu undividedfamxly, unregtsteredfirm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered 8cm or company — 


Bate 


(1) "When the total income is less than Bs 2,000 

(2) "When the total income is Bs 2,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Bs 5,000 ’ 

(3) "When the total income Is Es 5,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Es 10,000 

(4) When the total income IS Bs 10,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Bs 15,000 

(5) When the total income IS Bs 15,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Es 20,000 

(6) When the total income is Es 20,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Bs 30,000 

(7) When the total income IS Bs 30,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Bs 10,000 

(8) When the total income is Es 40,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Bs 100,000 

(9) When the total income is Bs 100,000 or upwards 

B In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income 

N B — ^Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year — 


{Vide Footnote) 

Six pies in the rupee 

Ahne pies in the rupee 

One anna m the rupee 

One anna and four pies in 
the rupee 

One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee 

One anna and eleven pies in 
the rupee 

Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee 

Two annas and two pics in 

the rupee 

Two annas and two pies in 

the rupee 


1931-32 at 124 per cent 
’ and 

1932 33 at 25 per cent 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Bs 1,000 
mBs 1,999 


Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Bs 1,000 to Bs 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same income 

The surcharge was continued in the budget of 1933-34, as resoh ed by the assembly the rate 
^ incomes hetw een Bs 1,000 A Bs 1 500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies The surcharge 
contmues in 1934 35 
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Minis and Coinage 


One 

One 

One 

the 


anna 

anna 

anna 
rupee 


Ktne 

One 

the 


HATES OE SUPER-TAX 

In respect of the excess over tlivLy thousand of total income - 

(1) in the case of every company — 

(a) in respect of the first liventy thousand rupees of such 
excess 

(6) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess 

(b) for e\ ery rupee of the remainder of such excess 

(2) (rt) in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(t) in respeet of thci first forty Jive thousand rupees 

of such excess 

(u) for every rupee of the next Iwenty-fiic thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(fc) in the case of every individual, unrenistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a rcgis 
c tered firm or a company — 

(t) for every rupee of the first tiicnty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

tc; in the case of every indiiidual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other assoeiation of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
rompany 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(in) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(mi) for every rupee ot the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(d) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(ni) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
s rupees of such excess 

' (tin) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 

rupees of such excess 

(Dm) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(x) for cve-y rupee of the remainder oj such excess 


Rate 

Hil 


in 

in 


the 

the 


rupee 

rupee 


and three pm in 


Kit 


pics in 

and three pies 


anna 

rupee 


the rupee 


in 


One anna and nine pics in 
the rupee 

Tioe annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

Tivo annas and nine pics in 
the rupee 

Three annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

Three annas and nine pics in 
the rupee 

and three pics in 


Four annas 
the rupee 
Four annas 
Ihe rupee 
Five annas 
the rupee 
Five annas and 
the rupee 
Six annas and 
the rupee 


and three pies in 
and three pics in 
nine pies in 
three pies in 


history of the coinage 


restrict? comagTo/sUv^r for“tt?e 

the 2Gth June 1893, and Act VIH of 

on that date, repealed siti^^ 19 to 2S M 
Indian Coinage Act of 1S70, which pro^d^d for 
the coinage at the minto for the public of gold 

After 180 ^^ Government of India 

I Government rupees were coined 

the' Na^tn'p'VHtP,““f 

the Ciatne States of Bhopal and Kashmir the 
currency of those btates was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees The re-coinage of the°e 

ana lays in 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees , but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was be-un m 
February WOO, the Government purchasing the 

for It mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Baper Currency 


“SI niSes‘’;1s“c”o^n^"d=ai°d’'o7eV^^“ o] 

ment on the°comage R was 
a separate fund called the Gold nL oonsti^tute 
as the mo=t effect-ve ^«‘5erve Fund 

rary fluctuations^ of eSnge® 

s ,'r 

coinage profits devoted of the 

should be kept m rules 

ferjs-wS 4€ “ “ 
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one-half of the coinage profits should he paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railwajs 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no eoinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last eoinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the j ear 1891-92 
A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishmg a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay It stated — Subject to the provision 
of tins proclamation the Bombav Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the eoinage of gold coins 
be deemed to he part of the Mmt, and accord- 
ingly, (fl) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (6) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the p^’x under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
exammed separately from the coins coined in 
England or at anv other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other ofiicers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint ma> be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870 Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Roval Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
Bovereign Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs 3,10,45,545, 
Were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficult £s 
in supplying the necessary staff 
The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
e new ratio of the rupee to gold It estabhshed 
this ratio at one s hilli ng and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees tliree annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold m the form of bars 
containmg not less than forty tolas and would 
Bell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowmg for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London A 
rate of nne shilling and five pence forty -nine 
Bixtj fourths was notified as Government s 
filing rate for sterlmg to meet these obligations 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
rn September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained 
^ith the receipt of larg^ consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
pre^ss and at the end of the year 1919 20 the 
"9unery Department was capiable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold 


Silver 

\ 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are — 


- 

Fine 

Silver 

grams 

Alloy 

grams 

total 

grains 

Rupee 

165 

15 

180 

Half-rupee 

82J 

7i 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 



anna piece 

41i 

3i 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 


n 


2 anna piece 

20f 

22i 

If— 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver 
One shilling fiO/i grains of fine silver 
One rupee = shillings 2 0439 


Copper and Bronze , 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 


The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835 It was as follows — 

Grains 

troy 

Double pice or half-anna 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-pice or one eighth of an anna 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 3SJ 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows — 

Standard Diameter 

weight in in milli- 

grams troy metres 
Pice 75 25 4 

Half-pice .. 37J 21 15 

Pie . 25 17 45 


Nickel 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a wav ed 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 8 miihmetrcs The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel com was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughlv famfiiar wnth 
the present one-anna com The two-anna 
nickel com was introduced in 1917-18 , and the 
I four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919 
I The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
I from circulation 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian cutrencv ayatem 
whjcli has commanded a large 
attention since 1803, was forced to the front in 
1920, as theresult of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee alter the uuc 
tuationa caused by the war These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, thp n 
wc propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency sjstcm in noa-tcchnical ijin- 
guago 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the s tand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
ofoew and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the suoplj of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily rei/cded in 
value The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which n as nominally two shillings, fell 
oontmuously until It reached the ueighhouthood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Govern 
ment of India has to meet every voar in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large paymentforstores required for State enter- 
prises As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees requited to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that It might be called upon to raise a sum m 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


Closing the Mints— The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord HcrschoII, whose report Is 
commonly called the Hcrschell Beport It was 
decided In 1893 to close thf> mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation Kupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused, and no one else had 
the power to com rupees, as soon as ciroumstau 
ces led to an incrensd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve These purposes hav mg 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should he adopted 
m the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowier Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy 


II THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should he fixed at one sUiiimg and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender anfi a current com 
in India that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold , 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side In India Xlie goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standaid 
supported by a gold currency Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate ol exchange to fall To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coming rupees should not be 
absorbed in tbe general revenues, but should be 
set aside Jn a specia) reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and four pence, the profits were consider 
able , they were to have been kept m gold , so as 
to ho freely available when required for the 
support of exchange 

A 16 pence Rupee —The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of tbe Fowler Committee , actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and fou”- 
pence The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender m India 
j But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an activ e gold 
currency The gold mint was not set up The 
Gold Standard Reasrve was established, hut, 
instead of bolding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in Brititi secunties These practices 
gaveriseto conditions which were nevercontem- 
plated by theFowler Committee Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year These 
are met by tbe sale of what are called Council 
Bills That IS to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
Mid Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London# These Bills when presented 
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^ in India were cashed at the Go\ernmcnt Trca- i 
series Now if the Secretary of State ^old 
Council Bills onl\ to meet ills actual require- ' 
menis, it follows that the balance of trade in ‘ 
faaour of India o\ cr and abo\ c tills flpuro would j 
be liquidated, ns it is in otlier countries, hj tlic 
importation of bullion or b\ tlio creation of j 
credits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the pollcj of encouraglnp an acti\t gold ' 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities In 1904 lliercforc tlie Seerctara of 
State declared ills intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without llmft at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one eighth — thntlstosaa gold 
import point The effect of this pollc\ was to 
limit tlie Import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold ' 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, ^ 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egvptlan cotton crop was verv largelj j 
financed in sov erclgns it w ns sometimes cheaper , 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buv 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their wav Intolndlannd circu- 
lated frcelj,partlcnlnrlv in the Bornbaj Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro 
Vinces 

Sterling Heinitlnnce — This sv stem worked 
nntll 1907-08 A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and tlie general financial strln- 
genej. all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak In Novem- 
ber This was one of the occasionscontcmplnted, 
in a different form, b> tiie Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Ecserv e Therchad been vorj heavy 
coining of rupees In India and the amount >n the 
Heserve was ample But the Reserve was In 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities Moreover the 
authoriticsdld not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergenev It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would besufilclent 
for the Sccrctarv of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up , meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of tlie sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an Insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or tlie equivalent of gold 
The Govcminentof India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty -three thirty - 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
wav It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantltv of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -nlncthirtyscconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered TAus 
were graduallv evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at (he rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
Import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London , it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India But it 
was not tlie svstem proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation , some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law” 
of India It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it ns a " limping standard’ * 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 


This brings us to the year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints , otliers objected to 
ine practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great ns 
vosmother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted Itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
direct^ against the administrative measures 
6D bv the India O Cfice Those orltlcisms were 
S?'®ay directed at the investment ot the Gold 
f^^aard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
In India , at a raid on that reserve 

nf *'aiaPoranly to relieve the Government 
?r. a*ffldulty of financing its railway expendi- 
^re , at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Reserve from India to London , at the 
of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
erve in silver In order to facilitate the coining 
•rf ifPP®®3, and at the unlimited sales of Council 
pnia vvhioh prevented the free flow of 

cirniu’'? thus forcing token rupees Into 

wcuiation in quantities in excess of the require- 


ments of the country The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, whore they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian Influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supremo The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series ot articles in T/ie Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
blocic of silver for coining purposes from Messrs 
Montagu & Co , instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Curnonev 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain This is known 
as the Chamberlain CoEnciitso 
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Currency and the War 


New Measures — Tbe conclusion'! of this 
Commission wero that it was unncccssarj to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currenej , 
that it was not to tho advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency , 
that the internal currency sliould be supported 
by a thoroughlj adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should bo fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Ueserve, one half 
of -which should beheld in gold that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Ilescrvo should be 
abolished , that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currenev should be 
made more elastic , and that there should be two 
Indian representati-ves out of throe on the 
FlnanceCommlttceofthe India Office TheCom- 

, IV. CURRENCY 

The report -was int hchandsof the Government 
of India shortly before tho outbreak of the war 
Someiramediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Renrve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely v\ith the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the -war broke out Tho earlj 
effects of the -war were preciselj those anticipat- 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end of Januan 
1915 There wore withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
crores was taken away There was some lack 
of conflocnco in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold, Notes to the extent of Rs 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and tho Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend tho Issue of goW 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium , confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and tho Note issue con- 
tinued strong The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by ail students of the Indian currenej 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries , a heavv expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government , 
and a phenomenal rise in tho piice of silver 
If we take the three vears 1910-17 to 1918-10 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £0 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the pre-rtous quinquennium The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
not by credits in India It could he financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theU nit ed Kingdom, 
ohiefiy Treasury Bills, and the Issue of coined 


mlttco dealt inconclnslvclj vlfh tho accumiila 
tlon of excessive balances in Ix)ndon,thc general 
tenor of their recommendations being *' not 
guilty, hut do not do it again ” They g-ve a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank Sir James Begble, the only Indian 
banker on the Coroniittec, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in nhlcli he urged that the 
true line of adv anco n as to discourage tho exten- 
sion of the token currenev by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when In- 
creasesto the currenev became necessary .includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign 


AND THE WAR 

rupees Butslmultancouslv there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of tho silver mines of tho 
world coinciding nitli an increased demand 
for the metal The price of silver in 1015 
wasSTi pence per standard ounce In Mav 
1019 it was 58 pence, on the 17tb Dcccmhcr 
of that year it was 78 pence Tlic main dlffi- 
ciilUes in India were not therefore tho proven 
tlon of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
' 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
1 piov idc a sufficiency to meet the demand 

Rise in Exchange — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies wore to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to tho finance of articles of 
national Importance The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so tiiat 
Sliver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpcnce to two shillings 
foiirpence — 


c 

Date of Introduction 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers 

3rd January 1917 

1 41 

28th August 1017 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

I 0 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

I5th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 . 

2 2 

12th December 1919 
c 

2 4 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency It sat In 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year Its main reoommendatlouB 
are summarised below — 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to tho 
rupee and to re-establidi the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(it) The reduction of the flaeue's or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee corns 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
ate expedients that cannot be recommended 
(ill) The maintenance of the convertibilitj 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becommg inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertamed 
(ir) The rise m exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the contmu- 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessarv to consider the 
problem afresh 

(n) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(tui) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration 

(mil) To postpone flxmg a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control 
(tx) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(a:) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Es 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grams of 
fine gold, both for fore'gn exchange and for 
internal circulation 

(xi) Ifsilverrisesformorethana bnef period 
abovetheparityof2s {goId),thesituationshouId 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; lb) abstention from purchase of 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency If it should be absolutely neces 
Gary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be corned at a loss 
Ixti) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convemence of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands , but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excey of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard bemg paid to the prmciples governing 
the location of the reserves. 

CounollDrafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shippmg go'd to India At 
present this rate will vary , bur wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remam 
uniform 


The Government of Indiashonldbo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Eeverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the H nited 
Kingdom 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control 

{xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper CurrenovEeserve should 
be 40 per cent of the gross circulation 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of secunties issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crofts 
The balance should be held in secunties of other 
Governments comprised within the Bntish Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one j ear’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed d*te 
The balance of the investedportion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s matunty, issued 
by Government withm the British Empire 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Eeserve should be revalued at 2s to 
the rupee The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited nvsabei of years 

{XV) With a view to meetmg the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 

Minority Report — The mam object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee m India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchasesilver for coiumg purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss Eor reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were not 
unanimous an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course® — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered , that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(d) The existmgsilverrupees of 165 grams of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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llic 1 a 0 Rt'pcc. 


(f) AfloiiK prkt oIrlUi rlii Nt ' \orV 
is o\cr 0- cent’', GoMriuntni ••houtil wit i mnu 
ficlurt pShcr nipctn coiitnlnin'r l!) . v-f-tlii's fine. 
sU\cr 

(/) A" lofiR n" liio prlci of pIIm . !' ovrr f- 
cent? GoNcriifiiciit ffioiiid fo! i d fnp < »ft ft 
coin"' of rcil\ic( d llnciu »’< loiiiji ri d ^ !i*i lliii of ' 

•Aio ptc«cnt flhcr rop'-o mid tin “iti t lo li'' un i 
limited legs} tender , 

(p) Go\cninicnt to f ill ( ntiiicll lU’l* )> foin*| 
pctUl\o tender' for flu 'inimuit di'iiud In the' 
Budpctn'i required to lu nil lit* I to fliu ‘ice jitntent 


of b'^ti riir lUi 5 I toll ate to ''iot 
ntidi t 'ejiif.-ite h-- dln^' t'le rru/iiil of f o'lrcll 
l/flfiifri. nfo' flo’iief m- ’.fo. ( 
no t !)h<'{int - 1 fif I>'1 ‘ ( o h 1 1! to 1 e yn'd 

for fiovernt lejit require! '■> onl} e ! no' to* 
trvfe piirpov »,i itej, fo- t*,r pi rp > e f ^.itfot, 
»! in the next 11 ' e /'i , fee ) nt" 'i 'i”t, , 

(A) '* J{i-re")e “ iie'Jii r tier In l te eo! I 

O'lljPtll '!L'>'’.d Uiep'O" <1<| of * ! ell fie' 

drift' to t e Pej I npx’l f .1 all o*’ >■“ fioi.-r'i 
Jill IllfUlld'flf d lUlltofl'I til! ejfo i'r^' I i)*jeie 

exeejil to mee* draft* dra' n !>> tfi* ''ei -i * of 

itflte at ft rite po' li'V) - I« t . TA! per ft, pee 


VI. TUL T\\ o sun m.sg nupi i 


The fundmucntririromtue id illonof llieCcn , 
inlttcc Mil' lint the rup < Piui'ild le Knlid t”) > 
gold and not to "ilfrlln, , In ik 1 1 ll i decll'i" 
in Uic 'nine of 't r'lng , lint ii. r'loiild 1 U ted , 
at the rite of tMO“hIilliK' ln*t' id of tht utind 
ardSnUu, one 'tid fonrin lue all Oilnr treo n 
incndatloiis \\t.rt inclllari lotld'' liu’lll'M''' 
important to h \r In ml id the tiudohl p’o'drm ' 
"lUch confronted tin Co:iiinl‘u> ft noiil 1 tie > 
qultOM''! tolK nn\ Ion r'tlo (toi! h d tlnpipe* 
currenc' were nn Ic incjn't'-illde, O' the rupee , 
debayed toam,n a point tint t!i» (.oii rnti < 'it In * 
pioMdin^ rupee cnrrv.nrj, wi ro linkpendint of t 
the price of ilUcr lint 11 the con'trtUd'Ui of 1 
therupeoMtre tobeinalrt di’ei'.midff tfu tiifce ' 
17010 notto hcdefiarcd, It ' nae <rnllaUhat iho 
now. aliosUoutd heonoatnhh lithe (lO ernment 
could rcaaonablj rclt on purcha»tng nlthouli 
f053 tho eiher ncco"! irt to mt l tin luaw de i 
raands for mpco In India I or ri a»oin ret out { 
in the lloport, tlie Committee c unc to tlu> con* ' 
elusion that the Go'cniment could rcehon on 
purchasing Bill or for coining at a lit tic tindi rtuo ' 
Hhllllngs gold, and that poivirfidlj InlUienctd i 
them fn fixing the non ratio at trvo shllllngr | 
Eold I 

The Report Adopted — Ihc Cnrrcncj Cow- ' 
mittce a Ueport nas signed In Heecmhcr 191P, 
out it was not until Itbruar} IlidO that action 
u as taken thereon In the lint week Of tliat 
month a ijoUIlcation was issued in India neccjit- 
fccommendnllonsln the Report 
n 1 nccc«snrj odlclal artlon 

thereon lids action co'ctcd a 
nldo fleld, but for tho Bake of clnrlU In tills 
u i'l'C main Issjie 
official inonetnrv atandard 
.roro Aftcen rupees to the 8o\ crclcn to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on 1 ndlan currcncs 
and trade That niaj bo summar'sed In a sen- 
tence A policy which was aaowedR adopted to 
secure flxitj of exchange prodjiccd tho greatest 
fluctuations in tho oxciiangcs of anj sohent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade 
heavy losses to Government, and brought luin' 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcj 

Financial Confusion — This result was 
produced by many causes It has been explained 
above that tlie essential features of the Indian 
ourrcncji avstom are tho free aalca of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the Bale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from fallijig 
below the official standard Now when tho 


Currt irj itrportwv'«l„ii'‘vlt!i'' Inlkn* xcfi'c 
f-i'wcri* prac'lctlG a' t fo'hllll u' ► dM bit 
I f 1 th'i ''bnl'u oi till- I'cj o-i ar lihi' taking 
of oi'trSvl ai* to i, there vs a "-nivt’o 't fall In 
the )„ evcha')„' r* I'l -'tifn' la tfoJH**, tlie 
liilhr 'll .lln? r.v’r, Invmt rli as Aije.jfa 
th* o'ltv ffi,i g<>! t man et, beltiK t'u doml'ivtlng 
fai ‘or in the 'Utiv* foil tet’-'j jentl} tfie f ndhtl 
exthviueA v"i re cn i 1 li rvii'v i) lo- *iie I'-o 
'lillllnn* tol 1 ratt v li> n th*- No'K'esMo i rcr, ju 
ing till i'lirfi nev t omml 'ec • itej o-t wrv l lui d 
llie Indian I. XI Inns ' • i rf two shll'ln ' and 
foarpence, niul weak at llu* , Hit go’d rate vrii>* 
afioiil two shlllln„' iilnrp. nr. 'liiern va* nn 
tiisiif llat( "n ! p' 0 -il..lou' deriaut! fo' I cvrn*e 
toimclli, to t li 1 ndv inta.e of thl' IdnU fate of 
cxrlmrj.e tiic ina-ket rate Jut'ij t d up to tv o 
slilllln, 'eight pence 

Iffjct of the Rl*.c-~ili' meet of ( rl'C 
In excli line lias I'll n "I II dr 'crib dlntlu '.on*' 
of llie Curji nt> ( ominlttet a Itepor* , it b tint 
a rising cxchani-i. 'Mriuitfi’i 'Impor'sendlmpedri 
expo't', the cifict of ft fftllln,. exchange Is the 
ttvt rse 

Now wlicn tlie official noilllcatlon of tlie ivro 
•Mini'ig rupcv was inndi tho Indian i xpo'-t trade 
V IS Weak The great con'umlng mariits of 
Great Britain mid America wire gUittcd with 
Indlftii proilucc The coptlmnt of 1 uropc, 
wlilcli Was slarvid of Indian produce mid in 
urgent need of ll, lind not the whcrowltlial to 
pav lor it nor tim iiKans of commanding credi' 
Ilio onlv Indian stnplLS which were in victnand 
were food'tiills, mid ns tin rains of lOdO fnllcd 
over a vildo area, the («o\ eminent v ere not able 
to lift tboi mbargoon tlie export for foodstuffs, 
save to ft limited extent In the case of wheat 
On tlie otiitr hand, tlic Import trade was strong 
Orders had liccn placed for maclilnerj and othit 
manufactured goods during tlie war and after 
tho Armistice for delivcr> nt tlic discretion of 
mamihicturera Tliesc began to come forward 

Dlfficultios Acccntuntcd —In accordance 
with the principles laid down bj tlie Currenev 
Committee these vdlffiouHles were accentuated 
bv the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an ndmlnlstrntivo act Tho weak export 
trade w as almost killed At the aarno time the 
temptation of n high cxcliango gave powerful 
stimulus to tlio Import trade and orders were 
placed for Immense quantities of manufactnicd 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place 
Altorwnrda other forccB intervened vvliVch nccen* 
tuatod tho difficulties of tno ajtuntloa There 
was a novoro commcrolal otisls in Japan and this 
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checked the c\port of Indian cotton Japan in | 
the larpcst bu> er of Indian cotton, and nh( n her t 
merchant" not onI> Flopped hujlnp hnt hepnn’ 
to re "CIl in the Indian inarPetn, the trade nan j 
seterclj shal cn and Btocha nccuimilatcd at n 
great rate Lten before tlic 1020 crop came 
into tlic market the fitochF in Boinhiy ncrc 
double t]io"c in the correnpondinR period of the 
prcaioun near The expect at lonn of a rcviaal in 
tlic hinlng poncr of the Continent 1 hlcii acre 
licld in tnanv quarters acre disappointed and! 
througliout the \r ir there aaa a liraaj halanec 
of trade ncnin"t India, alilcii made tiicalalil'lsa , 
tion of exclinnge at tlic high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition 

Confession of rallnrc — Go\ ernment Btrng- 
glcd long agalnBt these conditions in tiic dca 
perate hope that a rc\i' il of the export trade 
would eoinc to tlieir aaslstaricc, but tliea were 
further handicapped b> tlic aariallonfi of tlie 
Bterling-cloilar cxcliangc, r hich at one time took 
tlic rate for ltc\er=c Councilfi to two "hlllingfi 
tcnpcncc half pennj The} Fold two millions of 
lic\er?o Councils a a. eel , then fls e millions, then 
dropjicd down to a steads million Hut their 
pollcs onl} aggraxated tlie pltualion In addi 
tion to arresting tiie export trade and stimnlat 
Ing the import trade at a time sshen tlio precise 
converse a^as demanded, tlieir action created an 
artificial moxetnent for tlie transfer of capital 
from India to Lngland Largo war proflte 
accumulated in India sinec lOl'l were hurrJedlx 
liquidated and transferred to Lngland Then I 
the difference between thoIlevcrBC Council rale 
and the market rate, whlcli on Bornc occasions' 
was several pence. Induced glgantlcflpociilatlons 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
rcsourcesforthepurpo»cof blddlngfor Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at Bubstantial] 
profits Conslderahlo groups of spoculatorf 
pooled their rcsourcca and followed the Baine ' 
course In this way tlie weekly blddlngB for] 
the million of Beverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20mlI!ionBtoahundrcd and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised The biddings aFsurned finch pro 

K "mR that It was necessary to put up flftv 
of rupees to obtain the Bmallcst allotment 
made, flvcthouBand pounds, and Reverpo Conn 
cllB and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and tlie wealthy 
Bpcculatora Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but v/itliont the slightest 
effect 

Sterling for Gold —The first definite break 
from the rccommcndatlonfi of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced thatinstcad of trying to stabilise 
‘ , ‘ 1 1 ouidalmnt 

; ' leaving the 

■ closed when 

the dollar-stcrling rate became par The effect 
of this was to alter the tatg at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-Bterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
Bhliling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds 
But this hadlittlc practical effect The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
Bcaic, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepencebelow the Reverse 
Council rate Tills practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was offlclaily declared 


tint Reverse Countils would be Btonped alto- 
gdlur Lxcli.mgc immediately Blumped to 
between one and Blxponce and one and seven- 
pence, and it contlnurd to nmge between tlicac 
narrow points until tlic end of tlic jear The 
market made its own rate, it made a more 
fifablo rate limn the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative Btaljlllty 

Other Measures — Apart from the effort 
tost iblli'-e exchange, w hich had such unfortunate 
re-iults, the pollc} of Government had certain 
otlnr effects During the }car all rrstrictlons 
on the movement of tlic precious metalp verc 
removed. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Ciirrencv Committee Thlslncludcd 
the abandonment of the Import duty on silver, 
alwa}s a Forc point with Indian buIllonlsl« 
LcgDlatlvc action was taken to alter the offftinl 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of this Intention was glv cn 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohnrs 
which v\erc coined as an emergency measure in 
1018, and the} were given the option of tcq^lcr 
ing them at fifteen rupees As tiio gold vaino 
, of these coins was above fifteen rupees onlv a 
limited number was tendered, altiimigli tlicre 
was c> tensiv c smuggling of rov ercigns Into Indls 
I to take advantage of tlio premium Tlicr, 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticltj 
to the Note issue Under the old law the Inv cst 
cd proportion of tlic Note issue vas fixed b) 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Onllnniico An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and tlic balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months' cur- 
renev T lie invested portion of tlio Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
tlic prollts on tlie Note issue would bo devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
tlio interest on the Gold Standard Reserve vWicn 
the total had reached £40 millions Rurthcr, 
in order to give greater elasticity to tlie Note 
Issue, power was taken to Issue Rs 5 crores of 
emergency currency in tlie busy season against 
commercial bills Tlicso measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public 

Results — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures In a pregnant sentence In 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
Influence on the course of trad c, a rising exchange 
Impedes exports and stimulates Imports, a falling 
exchange exorcises a reverse influonee Here 
wo have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange bv the Introduction of the new 
ratio of two slillllngs gold, the export trade was 
weak and the Import trade in ohcdicnco to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended The rising rate of exchange Bcotchcd 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports Unexpected forces, such as the 
ilnancla] crisis In Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for tho 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artiflcinlly high rate ol exchange stlmvilatcd 
these forces, hut they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange vfould have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it The effects on Indian business v.crc severe 
Exporters found themselves loaded v\ itli produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , import- 
ers found themselves loaded up uitli imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpcnco from the highest 
point reached Immense losses uerc incurred 
by all importers 'llio Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


tfaclr effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio, the loss on those — that is the difference 
betn ecu the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Bb 35 crorcs of rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious 
Iv affecting the premium on gold Tlic Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance bis expenditure 
in England only through tho lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of tho Imperial 
Government for tho forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and P'’t off 
bv payments in London The onlv advantages 
vv CTO a considerable contraction of tho Note issue 
and the silver token currency 
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These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
curtency Ihocurrencv quacks having had their 
wav, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome nolicv of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of flitccn to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvcmtufs were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidencv Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence 
Tho Bxiik mobilised and strcngtlioncd and 
widened Indian credit The metallic hacking 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the flduciarj portion of tho Beservo brought 
within negligible proportions Create'' elasti- 
city was established in the currency bv the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Es 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergmicy currency against sterling in 
The Gov'ernment of India now pur- 
Home Char- 

nf “re favourable, instead 

m Council Bills 

11 ^ notable feature in Exchange 
History was tlie rise of Exebanpe of ifc niZn 
^rengfch, abo\e the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually^ose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed ^ere 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 

trndo might 

have led to a higher figure But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two sbilbng rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for au authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to cold or 
sterhng was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed m the autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, wnth 
tor Henry Strakosch as the chief gold ex-nert 
The personnel of the Committee was strong 
India, on tlie ground that 
lu *®’“j“,®?“^Fship was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autiio 
ntative , a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly liostllo to the whole body Nover- 
thclcss tho Committee arrived in India 
In Kov ember 1025 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
England in Fcbniary 102G, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 192G 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in tlio actual report in the 
following terms, and tlicy arc tcxtuallv repro 
duced in order that tbev roavbo above question — 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eurrcncy note and tho silver 
rupee and the stability of tlio currency m terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur 
rcncy directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money 

(ti) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve 
ment of monetary stabilitv involves the estab 
]islim''nt of a Central Banking system 

(tti) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
ag tlio Beservo Bank 

{iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank 

(w) The outhnes of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank 

(in) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should bo paid over to the 
Government 

(vii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern 
ment Treasuries 

(otu) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and sliould be guaranteed by 
Government The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General m Council A suggestion Is 
made as to the form of the note 
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{ia>) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being Imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required 

(x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale or gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses The method by which tins may be 
secured is suggested 

(a:i) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed 

{xii) Government should offer " on tap ” 
savmgs certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
m legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder 

(a-iii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeabdity of the 
cUfferent forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Goveri ment to supply com to the Bank 
on demand 

(xiv) One rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender 

{XV) Kotes other than the one-rupee note 
should he legally convertible into legal tender 
money, r e , into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authonty 

(xii) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 

(xm) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Bcserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute 

(xviii) The proportional reserve systeip 
should be adopted Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax The currency authonty 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent w ithin ten years 
Dunng this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India 

(xue) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 

(XX) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade lulls and Goiern- 
ment of India securities The “ created ” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities uithin ten years 

(xxi) A figure of Rs 50 crores has been 
fixed as the habihty In respect of the contracti- 
bihty of the rupee cuculation Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amoimt equal 
to one fifth of the face a aluc of any increase 
or decrease in the number of sdver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Gorernment 
revenues 

{xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserre 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 

{xxixi) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working 

(xxt«) During the transition period the 
Government should pubhsh a weekly rettrn 
of remittances made A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by pubhc tender in 
India 

(xxu) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
I India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as wcU as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centrahsed in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordmgly 

{xxvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931 

{xxvn) During the transition period the 
currency authority {t e , the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested 

{xxviii) StabUisaticn of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is 6(f 

{xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abohshed Bill forms, 
in the Enghsh language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices 

{xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India 

{xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data 

A Minute of Dissent — ^Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of tius Blinute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Goxemment of India and the India Office 
on currency pohey to a detailed analysis The 
conclusions to wluch he came were that through- 
out the Goxemment of India had strnen 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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convertibility of the Note Issue Wisely, it 
took the former alternative , the pnce of Council 
Drafts folloired the price of silver The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabihse the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shilbngs gold when all 
gold prices vere crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there Is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would ha\e returned to its ‘ permanent ’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was Inevitable 
under w'ar conditions How'ever, this was not 
done The vam effort to stabihse the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction Left free from admimstrative action, 
the rupee feU below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold m 1921 Since 
under the Influence of good hanests, it has 
climbed upw ards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twehe months But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stabihty of 
the gold value of the rupee Is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control ' 

The responsibihty remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
In India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stabihty , to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a smgle autho- 
nty and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of admmistratue 
discretion 

Scheme for Gold Currency — In the 
course of their mqiimes in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early comersion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it Is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whoso work in India is of 
the greatest value 

The essential features of tlus Scheme were 
the undcrtalving of a statutory' obhgation by 
Goaernment to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz bars, as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold com in cuculation , 
after a period tentatiaely fixed at flae years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
sill or rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount The scheme imolved the 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years , the acqmsition 
in all of £103 milhons of gold , and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum durmg the first five years 
and thereafter from two thirds of a crore to 
1 12 crore , 

Tins scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 milbons of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc , 
would powerfully react on the supphes of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices throughout 
the world The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and reahsa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where 'inAia, 
stiff does a large business Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtM, 
and tile cost is placed by the India Office at 
Bs 3 crores a year ^ 

The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York estabhshed beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might he in 
itself Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India vnth the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
It could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets But whUst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them 

A Gold Bullion Standard — ^Xhe currency 
system recommended by the Commission Is a 
gold buUion standard They propose that an 
obhgation shall be Imposed by statute on the 
currencj authority to buy and sell gold without 
hmit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no hmitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold IS required The essence of tins proposal 
is " that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currencj in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directlj convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not curculate as monej It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterhng 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity for safeguarding the 
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at the two shilhng rate caused the Go^ emment 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade , after it uas abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one sbilbng 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it reco\ered In 1923, 
it was one shilhng and fourpence sterling , 
in October, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold "With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re 
mained there 

It is not, I thinh, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been tahen of its return to one and four 
the permanent standard might have been re 
established uithoiit undue disturbance Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to uork up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate ev en while we were in session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country ” 

It IS to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportumty of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctitv m the 
legal standard of money payments If tlus 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India , as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round tins secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the “convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilhng and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment wath those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that anv change m the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
IS most desuable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and which w ould in the end be follow ed 
by no countervailing advantage ’’ Su Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
mmute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
wathout disastrous laboiu disputes Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unrehabihty of the Indian index figures 

The truth, I suggest, hes betweeu these two 
contentions There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence no 
ratio could be operative for ov er a year without 
inducing this result But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


Western India, are not complete In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence There is no half-way house , 
the rate must be either the dc facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence The change would be imme 
diate not a matter of wcefe or months, but of 
hours or minutes There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent , 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion, there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade , there w ould be 
violent speculation I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the fliiances of the 
Government of India, because tlus is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past , it* is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances w itliout a 
feehng alJn to dismay The balance of advan- 
' tage hes with stabilisation at one and six , 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable 

The Note Issue — Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On the outbreak of hostihties these 
disappeared as currency , the actual currency of 
India is a token, the siiver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has Imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining wliloh followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899 1900 , it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market , and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market The maintenance of the 
conv'ertibihty of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48<i an ounce The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, IS an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later ** No opportunity for the termination of 
tlus obhgatory convertibihty is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, bv making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes a more solid right of convertibUitv 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a rehable standard 
of value ’’ Both proposition can be 
accepted in their entirety 

The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
13 one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itseU , it was always con- 
vertible on demand , but from mcreased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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Delailt of Iho Utlancc of tht, Go’tl SUtwlarJ lU^crvt. on Ihc 01s( March 1D33 


In England — 

Estimated \aluo on the 31st March 1033 of the sterling securities of the nominal 
aaluc of £ 23,830,000 (as per details below) 


Gold 


f In England 
t In India 


Cash at the BanE of England 


20,220,70!) 

2,132,334 

11,020,000 

807 


'JOTtr, ‘!0,000.000 


Details of investments — 1 nee a nine 

^ r 

British Treasury BiUs 10, ‘100,000 

Treasury 3 per cent Bonds, lOtli April 1033 230,200 

Treasurj 4 per cent Bonds, 1034-30 4,810,000 

Treasury 2 per cent Bonds, 1033-38 1,500,000 

Treasury 3 per cent Bonds, 1931-12 1,600,800 

Treasurj Conaerslon 4i per cent Stock 1010 It 150,000 


roreL 23,850,000 


THE RESERVE BANK 


The following Act of the Indian Tcgl«lature 
receiacd the assent of the Goaernor General on 
March C, 1934, and is known ns the llcscrac 
Bank of India Act, 1934 — 


Share Capital — (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be ll\c rrorcs of rupees dlaldcd 
Into shares of ono hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fulU paid up 


Whereasitis expedient to constitute a Bcserac 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of rcscncs with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currcnca and credit 
system of the country to its nda antage , 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
stems of the world it is not 
? ^ what will bo suitable as 

syste™ monetary 

is expedient to make tem- 
Y Ti^^vision on the basis of the cxistmc 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 

It IS hereby enacted as follows — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Beserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the emrenev 
from the Governor-General m Council and of 
carrj'ing on the business of banking in accor 
dance with the provisions of this Act 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Beserve Bank of India, having 

^ common seal, and 
shah by the said name sue and be sued 


(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Dcllil, Madras 
and Bangoon, and a separate issue of sliarcs 
shali bo made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, ns defined in the I Irst Schedule, 
and sliares sliall bo transferable from one 
register to another 

(3) A shareholder shall bo qualified to be regis- 
tered as such In any area In wliich hois ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than ono register, and no 
person who is not — 

(n) domiciled in India and cither an Indian 
subject of nis M.ajcstj , or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(l>) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled In the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Sfajesty’s Dominions the 
government of aihich does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
or 

(c) a compaiiy registered imder the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co operative societies 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty s Dominions the 
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'overnment of ^\lucll does not discriminate in 
iny way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
md having a branch in British India, 

-hall be registered as a shareholder or be 
ntitled to payment of any di\adend on any 
hare, and no person, who, having been duly 
egistered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali 
to be so registered, shall be able to evercise 
ny of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
han for the purpose of the sale of his shares 

(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
otifioation in the Gazette of India, specify the 
arts of His Majesty’s Dominions winch shall 
e deemed for the purposes of clauses (6) and (c) 
f sub section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty s 
lommions m ivhich no discnmmation against 
adian subjects of His Majesty exists 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
^signed to the various registers shall be as 
>llows, namely — 

(a) to the Bombay register— one hundred 
id fory lakhs of rupees , 

(6) to the Calcutta register — one huiidied 
id fortj -file lakhs of rupees , 

(c) to the Delhi register — one hundred and 
_ teen lakhs of rupees 

(d) to the Madras register — seventy lakhs 
rupees 

(c) to the Kangoon register — tliiitj lakhs of 
pees 

Proalded that if at the first allotment the 
tal noTOmal value of the shares on the Dellu 
gister for wluch appheations are received is 
.8 than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
pees, the Central Board shall, befoie pro 
edmg to any allotment, transfer any shares 
t apphed for up to a maximum nominal value 
tlurty-flve lakhs of rupees from that register 
tno equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Icutta register 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
rs of the Assembly and one elected member 
the Council of State to be elected by non- 
icnl members of the respective Houses shall 
associated with the Central Board for the 
rpose of making public issue of shares and 
iking after the first allotment of shares 

(C) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
ot five shares to each quahfied applicant 
lO has applied for five or more shares , and, 
the number of such applicants is greater 
in one-fifth of the total number of shares 
igned to the register, shall determine b> lot 
3 applicants to whom the shares shall he 
otted 

“) If the number of such applicants is less 
m one fifth of the number of *slnrcs assigned 
the register, the Central Bond shall allot the 
naining sh ires firstlv , up to the limit of onc- 
"if of sucli rcnninmg sfiircs, to those ipph 
its who have applied for less than five shires, 
- 1 thertafter as to the b il ince to the v irious 
plieants m such niaimcr is it mav deem fair 
'1 equltible, hiving regard to the dcsirabihtv 
distnbutinc the shares and the voting rights 
ached to them as width as jiossiblc 

' 29 


(8) notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub sections (6) and (7), the Central Bohrd shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal v'alue of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Gov^ernment for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share quahflcation rcqmred under 
sub section (2) of section 11 

(9) If, after all applications have 1 een met in 

accordance with the provisions of sub sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in tins section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned • 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 

have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of anj' shares allotted to him under 
sub section (8) or under sub section (9) ^ 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director 

Increase and reduction of share capital 
— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or 1 educed on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governoi General in CounciE and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting 

(2) The additional shares so cieated shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and slnU be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at winch they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Gov^emor General in 
Council 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares 

The Bank shall, as soon as mav be, estabhsh 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Sladras 
and Eangoon and a branch in London, and mav 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere 

i 1 he general superintendence and direction of 
(he affairs md business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Centril Board of Directors which 
may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which nnv be exercised or done bv the 
Bink md arc not bv this Act cvprcssh directcil 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting 
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The Kc<;ctvc Baiih 


(I) Iho Cciifral Jlfmnl lOiall (on-Kt o( tin 
olJoning l)ircctor^, niiincU — 

(n) a Oo\(.rnor iukI Ino T)oii\i[\ rnor-, 
to lie I •-! ' *1 (i()\»rii')r flint nl In 

Count li of tilt riiDimiiumn 

tlons inmlc 1>\ tin Jio inl in tint In lull 

(h) four Dlrcdorh to lie noinlnnliil In tin 
Governor Gcntnil In Count II 

(c) ilplif Dirertorfi to lip {Ittlid on litlmlf 
of tup plnrcUoUlprs on tlip ^nrlon^ ri^httr-i, 
In tliP intinncr protiiltd In firdlon (i ntiil in flit 
folloninp nunibtrn, iintnch — 

(0 for tlic Boml),^^ rtpistcr — two Dlrirtort 

( II ) for tlio Cnlciittn rr^intcr — tno Jflrtt- 
tors 

(ft) for tUo Delhi rppl'itpr — fnti Illrrtlor-. 
(trl for the jratlras rc^lntor — oiiP Dlntfttr 
( 11 ) for the llniigoon rtgl^ter — oiip Director, 
mtl 

(d) one povcrnnient olliplil to In noinlnnttil 
1}\ ttlic Gortrnor fuiiiril In fount !l 

(2) The tiofcrnorninl Dt jiutj (jom rnoriRlnll 
dcrolo their nhole tinn to tin nlliirt of the 
JJinh, ind Phnll rtetive Mith ■'ilnrii'' nnil nllon 
nnccs ns lunj he tit ti nuinctl h\ flit Ctntrnl 
Donrd, vith the ii'iirovil of (ht Oottriior 
Gcncril in Council 

(3) ADcput\ Gofcniorandthc Dlrettornoml 
nated under elnu'-c (d) of suit section (1) inaN 
attend nnv inccting of the Ccntril lloird and 

‘‘take pirt in its tUlibcntionii but slnll not be 
entitled to sole 

Pro\ltlctl that n lit 11 the Go\enior is altsent 
a Diputj Oo\iriior autlinrircd 1)\ liliu in this 
behalf In urifiog ninj r oto for hint 

(4) The Goecrnor.inda Depiitf Go\imor“h»ll 
hold oflieefor such ttrni not exctPdliu; ll\e ji iri 
as the Go\crnor Gcneril in Connell nm\ ll\ 
vhen appointing tlicni, tiid sliill be tligiltle for 
re appointment 


rrtnItUd that tin (’tntral Jtthinl fhall hi 
txi rtlsliig this jiontrof iiotiiinatlon altn at *1 
lurlnt tin n prt«( nlntlon of tetrilonal or t tono 
inlelnftrt ts not aln ids n pr<*''-(itid, and in 
oarthtilir tlip rii>ri'‘'ritatlon of agrieiiUutnl 
Initrt ifs and tin inft rt t of t o op' rathe Isanks 

(2) \f an fit cl Ion of iiifinbtr'' of .a f/seal 
Board fornii> tin a,nn\ iliaf Itoldi r hliolns in t n 
r(„i-.l<nd on ttie rteld'r for tliat aria, for a 
jttrlofi of not It'll tlnn pir inontlii fndlng nUh 
the ditP of tin tlfillon. holding IHi shatit 
siiall ha\e one aof' and 1 arh rliareholdf r «o 
re, IsltrLd ns ha\lng inori tlean Hm oliarttslid! 
ha\f one aotf fortaili Ihi sban ■< but *nb|icl 
to a iiin\lniiini of tin aoti , and snrii aotf-s 
inn\ be ixinltiil li> proxj appolntfd tm raeb 
oieaslon for that pnrpir < «iiih pror> In lag 
blinsilf a sbirtlioldi r tritltiul to ante at tin 
fltetlon and not Inliip an tniplovce of the 
Ihuik 

(1) '1 in 1 UK inlit rsnf a T ocal Baird sluall hold 
ofllii uiitl tint aaeate It unibr sub -1 it Ion (0) 
and. subjiit to the provldoi!-* of sietion io, 
shall ill fllgUilr for re tbetlon or n inmilintion, 
as thf ease iimj be 

(!) Atan\ fimeMithinfhni inontlisof tin daj 
on aildili flic DIrittor« rrpresnitlng the sinn- 
holthn on am rt^Ister ire line to ritlri iinilir 
the provisions of Ibis \rl, flit tuitnl Board 
sliill dlrtit an tit tf Ion to be In Id of inmibprs 
of lilt I.otnl Board tonecnied, and t-lnll spptifv 
a date frtiui which fin ri^l'tratlon of tmnsfir 
from ami to tin riglster shall he susjicinltd until 
the election lias tnktn jdatc 

(5) On flic Issiio of suth dinetlon fhe Jfxal 
;Jloird shall glvt nolltt of tin tlaleoftln ilitllon 
and 'hafl pnhlWi a list of sinn holders holding 
llvf or more sliin", with tin tlales on wlihli 
their sliares wtre rt^lst^^cd, and with tlulr 
registered mldrtssis, and sueli Ihf shill ht 
nvall tblc for piirtliaso not less tlian tlirte weeks 
before the ditc flved for the election 


A Director nomiiuttd uinhr dausc (fc) 01 
elected under cluisc (c) of sub sictinn (1) shall 
hold ofTicc for Ihc jcais, or therLafter unfll 
Ills successor, shall have been dulv nonilnafetl 
or elected, anil, subject to the jirovislons ol 
section 10, shall be eligible for re nomination 
or re election 

A Director nominated under clause (lA ol 
sub section (1) shall hold olllct during the 
pleasure of the Qoaemor General iu Council 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shal 
be questioned on the ground mc-clj of tin 
e\istencp of any vacancy in, or any defect In th 
constitution of, the Board ^ 

<1) local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas spceinci 
in the Nirst Schedule, and shall consist of— 

(a) five members elected fiom amongsl 
tliemsches by the shareholders who iie rciiis 
tered on the register for tint irca and an 
qualified to vote, and 


(fi) The names of the ppivoiib ih itcd Miall be 
notified to tlic Crntnl Board wlilih ‘.lull tlien- 
upon proceed to make am nominations per 
initfed bv clause ((/) ol sub section (1) ft ninv 
then deeldo to make, ind shall 11\ the date on 
which the outgoing members of the local 
Board sliall vacate oflicc, and the incoming 
incinbcrs shall be deemed to hav c assumed ofllec 
on that date 

(7) The elected members of a J ocal Board shall, 
as soon ns mnv be after thej have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, ns the ease mnv be, to bo Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis 
ter for the area for whith the Board is consti- 
tuted 

(8) A Local (Board shall advise the Centnl 
Board on such ninttere ns mav be gtiicrilh or 
spceificallj referred to it and shall perform such 
duties ns the Boird mav, bj regulations, 
delegate to It 


(6) not more than three memhers nominated 

by the Central Board from amongst the share 
holders registered on the register for that arc i 

who may bo nommated at any time 


(1) No person mav be a Director or a member 
of i Local Board who — 

(<r) is a salaried govcinnicnt oflieial or a 
salaried oflieial of a State m India, or 
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(It) IS or it nn\ fiinp Ins l)prn idjiullt itcrt 
in >n«ol\cnt, or Ins susptndrd pnnipnt or 
Ins ooniponiKied mth Im (reditor- or 

(r) is found luintic or brroiurs of unsound 
mind, or 

(ft) IS an ofTirrr or om]'lo\ rp of iin innk 
or 

(r) IS 1 dircpfor of in\ Innlv otlipr tlnn 1 
bank ^^hlcll is 1 Focletv rpul-torpd or dopincd 
to be rpRistercd under the Co opentlse Soelctirs 
Act, 1912 or am otlier law for the time bein': 
111 force in British India rditina to co openthc 
societies. 

(2) iN’o tMO persons ulio are pirfiiers of tlie 
same mercantile firm, or arc directors of tlic eaiiu 
priaatc cotiipana, or one of ulioiii is the pcneral 
acent of or bolds a'pouer of procuration from flip 
otlier, or from a nipreantile linn of ulilcli the 
other IS a partner, maa be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time 

(3) Xothmc in clau=c (a), clause (rl) or clause 
(e)of sub section (1) shall applj to the Governor, 
or to a Deputv (lovcrnor or to flic Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub section (1) 
of section S 

(1) The Governor General in Council mav 
jcmovc from office the Governor, or a Depiitv 
Governor or anj nominated or elected Director 

Provided that in the case of a Director noml 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (e) of 
subsection (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised onh on a resolution passed bv the 
Central Board in that bclinlf bv a majoritv 
consistins of not less than nine Directors 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
cLause (b) or clause (c) of sub section ( 1 ) of section 
8, and an> member of .a Ixical Board shall cea«e 
to hold office if, at anv time after six mouths from 
the date of bis nomination or election, be Is 
not registered ns a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominil value of not 
less than five thoiisaiid rupees, or if he ceisps 
to hold unencumbered shares of that v aluc, and 
an> such Director shall cease to hold oflicc if 
Without leave from the Governor General in 
Council he absents himself from three consccii 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub section (1) of section 13 

(3) The Gov ernor General in council shall re 
move from office anv Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to anv of the disqualifications specified 
in sub section (1) or sub section (2) of section 10 

(4' A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to h Id office under the 
foregoing sub sections shall not be eligible for 
re appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the exjliry of the term 
for which his appointment was made 

(a) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void. 
Unless, within two months of the date of Ins 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to such member, and, if anv' Director or member 
of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 


ineinber of anv surli legi'-lafure he shall pea'-p 
fo bp a Diicdoror iiipinbcr of flip Jxieal Board 
IS from flip dafp of <-ii(li ticclioii or uninlua- 
lion, ns fho pas( mav be 

(d) V Direefor mav resicn bis office to the 
Governor Geiicral in ( oiiiiiil and a iiiembcr of n 
local Board mav rcsicii his oilne fo flip Cinfral 
Boird and on flip aceeptanee of flip rcsicuafion 
flic office shall become vacant 

(1) If the Governor or a Depufv Govenior bv 
Inflrmifv or oflierwicc is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise In circumsfanecs not involving the 
vaeaflon of bis appointment, the Governor 
General in Council mav , after consider ition of the 
repoinnicndafions made bv the Central B*ard 
In this bell ilf, appoint another person fo 
officiate for him, and such person mav, notwith- 
standing anv thing contained In daiisc (<l) of 
subsection (I) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank 

(2) If an eiccfeil Director is for any reason un 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Ixical Board 
of tbc area which he represents mav elect one of 
their number to fake his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the lowers of the absent 
Director 

(3) IVlierc anv casual vacancy in the offi< c of 
anv mcmlier of a I.ocnl Board occurs otherwise 
than bv the occurrence of a vaennev in the offleo 
of n Director elected bv the Ixical Board, the 
Central Board mav nominate thereto anv 
qualifleU person recommended by the elecfe 
members of the Local Board 

(4) Where anv casual vacanev occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in sub section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filleil, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor bv nomination, and in tbc case of an elected 
Director bv election held in the manner pro- 
vided in Ecdion D for tbc election of Directors 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vncniicv,ifany,ln the Ixieal Board and 
anv vaeanev m tlic office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub section (3) shall 
be filled by election held ns nearly as may bo 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub section (4), 
bold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened bv the Governor at least six times in 
each y ear and at least once in each quarter 

(2) Any three Directors may require the Go- 
vernor to convene a meeting of tlie Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
putv' Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub section (3) of section 8 to vote 
for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, m the evenl, of an equahtv' of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote 
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General Mcctinga —d) A pononl medinc 
(hordnaftci in till'? Act rrtciicd to i*; tlic uininl 
pciKnl incctinp) dnll be bcltl iniunll\ it n 
place iibcie tiierc is inoniicoftlu llink within 
SI'S wccKs from the date on wldcli tlie ninnnl 
accounts of the Bmk aic dosed, ind i pcncral 
meotinp maa lie tonacned In tlic Centi d Boaid 
at ana other time 

Proaided that the annual peneral mcctinp shall 
not he held on taao eonsccutlac occasions it 
ana one place 

(2) The shareholders present at a peneral 
meeting shall he entitled to dlseins the annual 
accounts, the report of the Centi il lloird on 
the aaorkinp of the Bank thiouphoiit tlic aeir 
sSid the auditors’ report on the annual h dance 
sheet and accounts 

(3) Eaera shareholder shall he entitled to at- 
tend at ana general meetinp and eai li sh ireholder 
aajro has been registered on ana leglster, for a 
period of not less than si\ months endiiip aaitli 
the date of the meeting, as holding flat or moit 
shares shdl haae one aote and on a poll hemp 
demanded oaeh shaieholder so repisteied shall 
haae one aote for eaeh flae shares hut subject to 
a ma\imum of ten aotes and such antes mij he 
c\eicised ha prova appointed on each oetaslon 
for that purpose such pro\a hemp himsdf a 
shareholder entitled to ante at the cltdion 
and not being an officer or cinploaec of the 
B mk 

(1) The folloaa mg proa ismns shall appla to 
the first constitution of the Centrd Board, and, 
notaa ithstandinp anjihlnp eontaincd in scrtion 
8, the Central Board as constituted in aeeord inee 
thereaa ith shall he deemed to he diila constituted 
in accordance avith this Act 


(2) The first Groa ernor and the first Depiita 
Goaernoroi Dcput> Goa ernors shall ho appoint- 
ed by the Goa ernor Gcncial in Council on his 
oviTi initiatiae, and shall receiac such salaries 
and alloaiances as he nia> determine 


(3) The first eight Directors representing tin 
siiarenolders on the aarious registers sliall b( 
nominated hy the Goa ernor General in Coiinci 
served respectiaela ha tliosi 
Directors so nominated sUal 
V their successors shall haae hcci 

duly elected as proaided in sub section (4) 

expiry of each successive period o 
tavdae months after the nomination of DireXr 
under mib section (3) tavo Directors shalll be elect 
manner provided m section 9 until al 
nominated haae been replace! 
ha elected Directors holding office m aeco^anc( 
aaith section 8 The register m iSro 
aahich the election is to be held shall be selectei 
b> lot from among the registers still represents 
h> nominated Diiectors, and for the purpose 
Madras and Rangoon register 
onlj comprised one registe 


As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall diiect elec 
tions to be held and maa make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


aaith the proaisions of section 0, and the mem 
Iicis of such 1-ocil Bonds sluH hold office up 
to tlic date fixed under suit sutioii (0) of section 
9, hut sh ill not ( \( n isi ma rigid under sub 
seition (7) of th d s((ti()n 

Business — I lie Bmk shall he authnrlred 
to ( irra on nnd tiinsaif fiie seaira! kinds of 
husln(--s hcKlnifttr spuiUed, namela — 

(1) the acr(])tinp of monca on deposit 
aadlioiit interest iroin, and the coiicetion of 
monca for, the Siiritara of State in Council, 
the (.oairnor (ifiuril m Council, T-ocal Goaem 
ments, St itcs in India, loc.il authorities, banks 
iiid ana oflier per'-ons , 

(21 (a) the piirtliasc, «alc nnd rcdhcoiint 
of bill' of c\( lianue and promi'sora notes, draaa-n 
on nnd paa able In India and arising out of 
bond fide commerdal or trade transactions 
heirnip taao or more good signature', one of 
aaluih shill he that of a scheduled bank, nnd 
mitiirlnp aaithtn nincta dnas from the date of 
such imrfhasc or mli'count, cxchislae of daas 
of gi ace , 

(li) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
hills of exihaiige iiid promlssora notes, draaan 
iiid paa able in Jndli ind hearing taao or more 
pood signature' one of aahich sli ill be that of a 
sthcdiilcd bmk, or a proalncial co operatlae 
hank, and di laan or issued for the puriwsc of 
fin incing scasc ‘ ations or the 

marketing of ■ aadliin nine 

months fiom purchase or 

rcdiseoiiiit, cxelusiae of daas of grace, 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of hills 
of exchange and promissora notes draaan and 
paa able m India and hearing the signature of 
a scheduled hank, and issued or draaaai for the 
purpose of holding or trading m securities of the 
Goaernment of India or a I/ical Goaeinment, or 
such securities of States In India as maa 
he specified in this behalf h> the Goaernor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Centi al Boird, and maturing aaithin nmetj 
daas from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, cxchisia c of daa s of grace , 

(3) («) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equia alent of one lakh of rupees , 

(fc) the purchase, sale nnd rediscount of 
biUs of excliange (including treasure hills) 
draam m or on ana place in the United King 
dom and maturing aaitlim nineta daas from 
the date of purchase, proaided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall he made in 
India except aaith a scheduled bank, and 

(c) tlie keeping of balances aaith banks in 
the XJnitcd Kingdom , 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled hanks and proamcial 
CO operatiac hanks of loans and advances, 
repaaahle on demand or on the expire' of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninetv daas, against 
thesecuritj of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
iminoa'ahle properta) in aahich a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust monea bv an> Act 
of Parliament or ha any laav for the time being 
in force in British India , 
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(6) gold or silvei or documents of title to 
the same , 

(c) such bills of exchange and promissora 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
bj the Bank , 

(d) promissorj notes of anv scheduled bank 
or a proMncial co operative bank, supported 
ba documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to anj such 
bank as security for a cash credit or oaerdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or tiade 
transactions, or for the purpose of flnaneing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops , 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repajable 
in each case not later than three months fiom 
the date of the making of the advance , 

(C) the issue of demand drafts made pavable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and eirculation of bank post bills , 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
Mithin ten jears from the date of such purchase, 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Goaernment of India or of a Local Government 
of anv maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority m British India or of such States in 

'' India as may be specified In this behalf bj the 
Goaernor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board 

ProMded that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest bv the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authorit 5 
, or a State m India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of tins clause to be securities of such 
Go\ernment, authority or State , 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time m the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(«) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
Diree fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department m respect of deposits, 

(b) the \ahie of such securities maturing 
after one jeir shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Heserae Fund and two fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department m respect of 
deposits , and 

(c) the aalue of such secuiities maturing 
after ten a ears shall not exceeA the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Resera e Fund and one fifth of the liabilities 
of the Ranking Department m respect of 
deposits , 

(9) The custoda of monies, securities and 
other articles of a able, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or dni- 
dends, of ana such securities , 


(10) the sale and realisation of all propertj , 
aahether moaable 01 immoaable, avhich maa' 
in ana’' aaaa' come into the possession of the 
Bink m satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims , 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretaia' of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
or anv Local Government or local authoritj of 
State in India in the transaction of anj of the 
following kinds of business, namely — 

(fl) the purchase and sale of gold or silver , 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of biOs of exchange, securities or shares in anj 
company , 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or divudends, of any securitfes 
or shares , 

(d) the remittance of such pioceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange paj able 
either in India or elsewhere , 

(e) the management of public debt , 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold com and 
bullion , 

(13) the opening of an account wuth or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of, a bank 
which is the principal currency authoiitj of any 
country under the law for the time being m 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank , 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the pnrposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed , 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being m force In that 
country 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shal 
not at any time exceed the amount of the shaie 
capital of the Bank , 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of tins Act , and , 

(16) generally , the doing of all snch matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
tins section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Rank mav, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (5) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (5) of cl luse (3) or chu=e (4) of section 17,— 
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(1) pun li i>-( , ‘•I It oi ill«( (Mint nil (if tin tiilN 
of (\(liiiii-'( or ])n>iiii'(“iir\ noli ■< •'pmilcl lu 
siilitlvuip (») or (/i) of (lui-i (^) or i-uli 1 1 iii-i 
(b) of < liuis( ( i) of til it ‘•I 1 tioii tliomili '■111 It MU 
or ptoinls'-or\ noli doi imt In ir tin ‘»l''iinluri 
of n “■( liod nil'll Iiinkor i pioMin i il i o oinriithi 
bink , or 

(2) purrln'if' or >011 "'ll rllin; In nniniintii of 
not lo5s til in tlip ciinh ill lit of oiio Inkli of 
rupees , or 

(“}) nnke loans or mUaiiris repn iMe on 
ilcinniid or on tliL i \plr\ of IKod periods not 
cxecedliii: nltiotr dars siCTlnst fin \ irlons forms 
of sociirlt\ spccillcd In (.linist (l)ot tint 1.(111011 

Pro\ldcd tint a eomnillti e of tlie lionrd or fin 
r^>\crnor blnll not i-i\p in tai-f' of spnlil 
nrt;cn(\, mtlioririid mtlon iiinlir lids sntlon 
Mitliont prior (onsiiltntlon with tin (difral 
Poard and tint in all ( ise, aitlon so mtliorlr/sl 
shall be reported to the inLinbir' of tlii t'enlral 
Bifard fortlwitli 

Forbidden Business — as otherwise 
proMilcd in seetlons 17, 18 and I'i, the llant 
inai not 

(1) enen"o In trade or otherwise haa< a 
direct interest In am coinnurilal Indnsfrlal 
or other unikrtakinu', everpt such interist ns H 
ina> m ant win nccpilre in the eoiirse of the 
satisfaction of am of its clilnis pnnldiyl lint 
all sueh interests shall h( disposid of it flu 
earliest possddo inonicnt 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of 
am otlier hank or of aii\ (onipin\, or iirant 
loans upon the seciirit\ of aii\ siieh shares , 

(3) adaance mone\ on inort^'ise of or other- 
wise on the seciirltv of liniiKuahle proiurfi 
or documents of title ril itlnu thereto, or tn conic 
the owner of inimo\ahlc properti, e\eept so 
far as is nccessarv for Its own ImshUss pii 
nnscs and residences for its ofluers md ser\ uits 

(4) make loans or adianees, 

(5) draw or accept hills pa\ xhlc otherwise 
than on demand , 


frail ai Huns In Indlianl In pirlliiilir shdl 
dijw>-!t Irii of liitiri t dl lli'ir 1 1 h 1 iliniis 
wlHi till' I’uik 

l’ro\ld( 1 (ltd luithiM' In tins sub-rtfliia 
>hdl pn \i Id till (tiiMriiir iiiiurd lit (011111 11 
or ini 1/11 d (.oil mini Id (rniii i itrviit., on 
iikhii 1 tnin-ai linn I d pi u 1 - wlnri tin I' ink 
his no hr till hi s or neinil md fin (ii)\ifiii>r 
(hnird In ( onnul md I m d (idm riiiin ids 
liia% hold at snih plan- m h hihrin'i a* thrj 
mill rniiilrn 

(2) The fioiernor fif ncralln ( oiiiu it and eaeh 
I/Kal (loii riiinetd shall ridrti“t the I ml 
on Stull ronditl'iiis as inai In a rnsl nimn, 
with (he Til, in m'l mint of the piihlit ddit and 
with Hu Issui of ani lu ,i loans 

(3) In the 1 VI id of aiu failure to reach aerie 
nil lit on till (ondlHons ri fi rrnl to In this «( rtlmi 
the fiovi rnor (iiiural In ( omii 11 'hall deride 
what flic rondltlons shall he 

(t) \nv n„ri ' nil nt made iindi r this set Hon to 
wliMi the Hovirnor (oiural In foiirull or anv 
I/n d itovirnnunt Is a i>artv sliall he laid as 
soon ns Ttinv he .after It is niadi hi fore tin 
Hilitral Tielslitiiri and in till ease of a f/n al 
fiovi rnineiil lx fore Its locil feelsldnrL nl-o 

Bank Notci — (I) The Dink shall have the 
sole rlelit to Issue hull noti s In Drltl'li Indli 
and mav, fora period whlili shall he (Iviil hi the 
(lOvcrnor (jiiurd In Honiullon the riioniiiuiidii 
floii of the (< ideal Board, Issiu rnrriiiiv notis 
of the Governnunt of India supplied to It hi 
the Goicrnor Oiner.il In foiiruil and the jirn 
visions of tills \rt aiiplleihli to hnik luites 
shall nrile-s a coiitrnn Intuition ippi im, nppli 
to all currenei nofis of the novirninent of 
India Issued ilther hi (he Goieriior (uittril In 
Connell or hv the Bank in like ninmur ns If 
sneli (iirrcncv notes were hank notes, and re 
ferenecs In this \et to hank notes shdl he 
constnied neconllneli 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
rimpler eonies into force the Governor Gnu ril 
In (tomull shall not Issue nij currenev notes 


(6) allow interest on 
accounts , 


depTslts or current 


Central Banking Functions 

The Bank shall undertake to accent mom 
for account of the Secretary of State in Conni 
General in Conned and snl 
Local Governments as mav have the eiist<«i 
and management of their own proMnc^^l r 
venues and such States m India as mav 1 
approved of and notified hy the Govern 
General m Council in the Gazette of iXa "r 
make payments up to the amount standh 
to the credit of their accounts rcspecti\el\ tvr 
to carry out their exchange, remittance ar 
other banking operations, including the inana" 
ment of the public debt ° 


(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi 
tions as maj be agreed upon, with all their 
raonej, remittance, exchange and bankin" 


Issue Department — (0 The issue of hank 
notes shall he coiuiucted hv the Bink m an 
I'Siu, Btpirfmeiit whlih shall he scpirntcd and 
Kept vvliollv (ilsfhict from the Banking Depart 
incut, and the assets of the Issnt Depirtmcnt 
shall not be subject to anv 11 ihilitv other than 
the llahllitles of the Issue Department as here 
innfter defined in section if 

(2) 'Jhc Issue Department shall not issue 
hank notes to the Banking Department or to 
aiiv other person except in exelmngc for other 
bank notes or for such coin, hiilhon or seeiiritics 
as are permitted b> this Act to form part of the 
llescrvc 

Bank notes |Shall he of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fiftv riipcib, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
tliousand rupees and ten thousand rujices, unless 
otherwise directed bj the Governor General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board 

The design, form and material of hank notes 
shall be suih as mav be appiovcd bv the Cover 
nor General in Coiiuid after consider ition of the 
recommendations mile bv the Central Board 
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(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), e^ery bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in pajment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed bj the Goaernor General 
m Council 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council maa, 
by notification m the Gazette of India, declare 
that aaith effect from such date as ma> be 
specified in the notification, anj series of bank 
notes of an\ denommation shall cease to be 
legal tender saae at an office or agency of the 
Bank 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes uhich 
are tom, defaced or excessnelj soiled 

ITotwithstanding anj-thmg contamed m any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrarv, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Go\emor General m Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council 
prescribe the circumstances m and the conditions 
and hmitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of an\ stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it 

(1) If in the opimon of the Governor General 
m Council the Bank fails to carry out an> of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under tlus 
-“let, he niav, bv notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agencj as the Goa emor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agencj may exercise the poavers and do all 
acts and tlungs wluch may be exercised or done 
hj the Central Board imdcr this Act 

(2) 'When action is taken under this section 
the Goa emor General in Council shall cause a 
full rejxirt of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earhest possible 
opportunitj and in anj case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board 

^'o person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as cxprcssla authorized ba this Act, 
the Goaernor General iii Council shall draw, 
actept, make or issue ana bill of exchange, 
hundi, proniisKora note or engagement for the 
paa mciit of iiionca ji la able to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or t ikc up ana sum or sums of 
monea on the bills, liiiiidis or notes paa able to 
bearer on demand of ana such jicrson 

Proaided that cheques or drafts, including 
hiliidis, pia ijijp beirer on demand or other 
"I'C inaa be driaaii on a jitrson s account aaith 
a b inker, shroff o- agent 


(1) Any person contraaemng the proaisions 
of section 31 shall be pumshable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed 

I 

(2) JTo prosecution under this section shall 
be institute except on complamt made bj the 
Bank 

Assets of the Issue Department 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold com, gold bulhon, sterhng 
securities, rupee com and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the habihties of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined 

• 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold com, 
gold bullion or sterlmg securities 

Provided that the amount of gold com and 
gold bulhon shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees m value 

! (3) The remamder of the assets shall be 

held in rupee com. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable m 
British India as are ehgible for purchase bv the 
Bank under sub clause (n) or sub-clause (6) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whicheaer 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General m Conned, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees 

(4) Por the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee com shall 
be aalued at its face aalue, and securities shall 
be aalued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining 

(5) Of the gold com and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than sea enteen twentieths 
shall be held m British India, and all gold com 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custodj of the Bank or its agencies 

Proaided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which IS m ana other bank or in ana mint or 
treasurj or m transit maa be reckoned as part 
of the assets 

(0) Por the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securites which maa be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of ana of the follow- 
ing kinds paa able m the currenca of the United 
Kingdom, naraela — 

(o) b dances at the crcilit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bulk of I ngland 

(It) bills of exchange beiring two or more 
good '■isni itiircs ind drawn on and paa able 
at ana place in the United Kingdom and baaing 
a inaturita not cxceeiling nincta daas , 

(c) goaeriimcnt securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within fiac a ears 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 1900, m such quantities 
as maj, in the opinion of the Bank, he required 
for circulation , and the Goaernor General in 
Council shall suppU such coins to the Bank On 
demand If the Goaernor General m Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
tiiem to the public 

Obligation to sell sterling — ^The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombaa , Calcutta, 
Belhi, Madras or Rangoon and paas the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currenca, sterling 
for immediate delta era' in London, at a rate 
not beloaa one shilling and llac pence and fortj- 
nine siyta fourths of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to bu> an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Obligation to buy sterling — The Bank shall 
buv, from any person aaho makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Sladras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Provided further that no person shah be 
entitled to receive pavement unless the Bank 
IS satisfied that pay ment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made 

. Cash reserves of scheduled banks — (1) 
bank Included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance tlie amount 
of which shall not at tlic close of business 
on any dav be less than five per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub section (2) 

Explanation — Por the purposes of tins section 
liabilities shall not include the paid up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
habihties, respectively', in India, 

(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
biUs discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public hohday under the Kegotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day , and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates 


Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weeky return under this 
sub section is impracticable in tlie case of any' 
scheduled bank by' reason of the geographical 
position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may' require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a montlilv return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the montli to which it relites giving 
tlie details specified in this sub section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month 

(3) If at the close of business on any dav' 
before tlie dav fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank IS below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be luble 
to pay' to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
tlie bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance witli the Bank falls sliort of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still btlow 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, ns the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may' 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of bankmg in British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(b) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force m any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
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or otlicr person'^ to Inin in nnrstipit 

ini; such 'iccounts, and inu, in rclitlon to •~uch 
iccounts, cwninc nn\ Director or officer of tlio 
Bink 

(2) Tlic luditor*; imke i report to tlic 
giurcholderb or to tiic Go^e^no^ Gcncnl in 
Council, IS tile ense ina\ lie, upon tlic nnmial 
bnhncc ‘sheet end accounts, iiid in c\cr\ such i 
report the\ sinll state iihetlicr, in their opinion, | 
tlic balance sheet is a full and fair balance- ' 
sheet containing all nccessan partlciilirs and 
properh draun up so ns to cvlubit a true niid 
correct mcu of the state of the Banks affairs, 
and, m ease the\ ha\c called for in> explain 
tion or information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been pi%cn and Mlicthcr it is 
satibfactors An\ such report made to the 
shareholders shall he read togetlicr uitli the 
report of tlie Central Board, at tlic annual 
general meeting 

Returns— (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Goaernor General in Council 
aueekh account of the Issue Depirtmcnt and 
of the Banking Department in tlio form set out 
m the 1 ifth fcchcdulc or in such other form 
as the Goaemor General In Council mas, bj 
notification in the Gazette of Indii, prescribe 
The Gosernor General in Council shall cause 
these iccounts to be published ucekU in the 
Gazette of India 

(2) The Bank shall ilao, uithlii tno months 
from the date on uhich the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, trinsiuit to tlie Goaernor 
General iii Council a copi of tlie innual accounts 
signed b\ tlio Goaernor, the Deputa Goaernors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of tlic Bank, 
and certified bv tlie auditors, togetlicr aaith a 
report ha the Centril Board on the aiorking 
of the Bank througliout tlie jear, and the 
Goaernor General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published in the 
Gazette of India 

(3) The Bank shall also, aaithin taao months 
from tlie date on aa Inch the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Goaernor 
General in Council a statement shoavmg the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held b>, each shareholder of 
the Bank 

Agricultural Credit Department — The Bank 
shall cieate a special Agncultuial Ciedit Depart- 
ment the functions of ailiich shall be — 

(a) to maintain an expert staff to studa all 
questions of agricultural credit and be aaailible 
mi consultation b 5 ‘ the Goaernor General in 
Council, local Goceinmeiits, procmcial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa 
tions 

I 

(J>) to coordinate the opeiations of the 
Bank in connection with agiicultural ciedit 
and its relations with provincial co operative 
banks and anj other bulks oi organisations 
engaged m the business of agricultural ciedit 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
oate and in anv case within thiee veais fiom 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
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font, make to the Governor General m (ouiuil 
a report, with propos ds, if if tiiinks Ilf, for 
legisiifioii, on the following matters, iiamclv — 

{«) the evtciision of tlie provisions of this 
let relating to sclioduled bulks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, eng igcd in 
Brifisli India m tlie business of bulking, and 

(h) the improvement of tlie mnchinciv for 
dealing with agricultural fliiamc and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
eulfiiral enterprise and tlie operations of the 
Bank 

(2) AMien the Bank is of opinion that the 
International monetarv position has become 
siifricicntlv clear and “table to make it possMile 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent bisls for the Indian monetarv ‘‘vstem and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetarv 
standard it shall report Its views to the Governor 
General in Council 

(1) Tlie Ixical Board of anv area mav at iiiv 
time require anv shareholder who is registered 
on the icgistcr for that arci to funiish to the 
Ixical Board within a specified tune, not being 
less than tliirtv divs, a dcclar ition. In such 
form as the Central Boird mav bv regulitions 
prescribe, giMiig partieuhrs of all sliarcs on tlic 
Slid register of which he is the owner 

(2) If it appears from such declirition tint 
anv shircholder is not the owner of anv shires 
which are registered in his name, the locil 
Board niav’ amend the register accordinglj 

(3) If anv person required to make a de 
claratioii under siili section (1) fails to m ike 
siieli declaration within tlic specified time, the 
Local Bo ird mav make an entrv against his 
name in tlic register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, bv reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register 

(4) VTliocvcr makes a false statement in 
anv declaration furnished b> him undci ‘sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined m 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under tlic second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code 

(5) Kothing contained in an> declaration 
furmshed under sub section (1) shall opeiatc 
to affect the Bank w itli notice of anj trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constiuctive shall be entered on the register or 
be leceivablc by the Bank 

(6) Until Loc il Bo iids hav e been constituted 
undei section 9 the powers of a Local Boaid 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted 

(1) Ifothing In the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General m Council and in such 
manner as he may direct 
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(2) In buch c^cnt the Itescne 1 und and sur 
plus assets, if anv, of the Bank shall be diMdcd 
between the Go\ernor General m Council and 
the shareholders m the proportion of sc\entj- 
five per cent and tnent>-fl\c per cent, res 
pectively 

ProMded that the total amount payable to 
any sbareholdci under this section shill not 
exceed the paid up value of the shares held 
bj him bj moie than one per cent for each 
jear after the commencement of this Act sub 
]ect to a maximum of tuentj 11a e per cent 

(1) The Central Board maj, uitli the pre 
Mous sanction of the Goiernor General m 
Council, make regulations consistent uith this 
Act to provide foi all matters foi vhich pio 
xision lb necessary or conxcniont for the purpose 
of giMng effect to the provisions of this Act 

(2) In particular and uithout prcpidice to 
the^ generality of the foregoing ptoMsion, such 
regulations niav piovido for all 01 anv of the 
following matters, nainelv — 

(n) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including piovisions for the 
holding of anv elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation bj means 
of the single transferable vote , 

(6) the final decision of doubts 01 disputes 
regarding the quahflc itions of candidates foi 
election 01 legudnig the validity of elections, 

(c) the m iiiitenaiice of the shire register,! 
the manner m which iiid the conditions subject 
to which shares mav be held and transferred,, 
and, gimcrallj, all matters iclating to the lights 
and duties of shareholders , 

(d) the nianncr m which gciicril meetings 
shall be convened, the proccduie to bo followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised , 

(c) the manner m which notices mav be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons , 


<^'>0 business of 
transacted, and the p 
cedute to be followed at nicotings theieof , 


of business of Local Board' 

ali'^lJ^fctrr"^ Boards^otSs 


(/i) the dejection of poweis and fumtion' 
of the ^iilral Boaid to the Governor or tc 
deputy Governors, Diiectois or officers of tin 


I (i) the formation of Committees of the 

I Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of tiic Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees , 

0) the constitution and management of 
staff and supcrannuafion funds for the ofheers 
and servants of the Bank, 

(?) the manner and foim in which contracts 
binding on the Bank iiiaj be executed , 

(0 the provision of an olliclal seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of Its use , 

(in) flic manner and foim m which the 
balance sheet of the Bank shall be drawai up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained , 

(«) the rcinuncnition of Directors of the 
Bank, 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
With the Bank and tlic returns to be submitted 
bj the scheduled banks to the Bank, 

(p) the regulation of clearing houses for the 
scheduled banks , 

(?) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and liniifatioiis subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilitcd or 
imperfect currency note of the Govenimeut 
of India or bank note m iv be lefunded , and 

(r) gcncrallv , for the efhcient conduct of the 
business of the Bank 

(3) Copies of all rcgnhtions made under 
tins section shall be ivailiblc to the public on 
pay ineiit 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 

II the following section shill be substituted, 
namely — 

*■ 11 Gold coins, coined at His Majesty's 
Bov al Mint in England or at anv mint established 
in puisuaiicc of a pioclamitioii of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Mnjestv 's Bov al Mint, shall 
not be legal tender m British India m pav meiit 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Eeserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies m India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee ’ 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Ciuiency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Papei Ciurency' (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Cunency Act, 1927, are heieby 
repealed 

In sub section (8) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word ‘ Boyal ’ 
the words “ Eeseiie Bank ’ shall be inserted 
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India Is pre eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — ^wheat, seeds, cotton and jute 
If We look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as In such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900 Well over thirty per 
cent of the culturahle area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the and tracts 
of the South A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them oier the pardied lands 
of the IDeccan The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras All over India 
Irrigation works, large and small, are bemg 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian ngri- 
culture 

The destination of these surplus crops h 
another factor of importance The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is J apan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade , therefore India had a a ital interest in 
the economic recoaery of Europe When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a >ear or tivo the export trade reeled under 
the shock The progress of the Danes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India , thev have been 
elements of importance in inducing her 
recoi ery of prosperity 

But whilst India Is pre eminently an #gri. 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world Her 
manufacturing industries are few In number 
and are concentrated In a few areas, but they 
are of great importance The largest i!> the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur Next in importance is 
the jute industry Ban jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta The metallur- 
, gical industry is of more recent growth The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills A \ery large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Ear East and 
East Africa , the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
Chma The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Ear East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an mcreasmg degree the general 
1 prosperitj of the people 
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Agriculturnl CondiUons in India — The 
monsoon of 1012 w is faiiU noimil and gave, 
on tlic nholc, nell distributed nins in spite of a 
rithcr ncak start and a prolonccd break ui 
tugust Axeriged oxer tht jiluns of India 
the total rainfall during the monsoon period x\ i® 
onl\ 3 per cent bclo'i the norm il During 
the retreating period of the inon«oon the runfill 
"as in cxcccb in Bengal Boinbax Mx^orc 
tssam, Bihir and On— a Punjab Hxderabad 
and Madras but defectixe elsewhere 1 ikuig 
tlic xear as a xvliole the total rainnll n is xxitbin 
20 per cent oi the normal oxer nio-t oi tin. 
couutrx The season xMS gencnllx faxourable. 


and Clops furlx good The outturn of riec, 
though it fell short of last x car s plentiful harx cst 
l)x 7 per cent was quite good being almost 
equal to the axerage of the preceding flxc xeirs 
\ xerx goodxield was obtained for the sugarcane 
c rop of 1992-33 and the total production exceed- 
ed the prcxlous xcars record xneld bj 17 per 
cent '1 lie outturns of cotton and sesamum 
increased bx 12 and 14 per cent rcspcctixclx , 
and tliotc of groundnut and castor seed bx 25 
and 1 per cent rc^pectixelx as compired xxith 
jthc preceding xcir Indcr restricted cultixa- 
tion the production of jute in 1032 amounted 
'oulxtoo SmiUion bales, winch, though slightlj 
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greater than the preaaous year’s jieM, nas still 
about half the a\erage production during the 
preceding fir e years The ■« heat crop of 1931- 
32, which moaed mostly during the a ear under 
re\iew, nas 3 per cent less than that of the 
preceding season, hut nas slightly aho\e the 
aaerage of the preceding five jears The pro 
dnction of rape, mustard and linseed (ninter 
oilseeds) crops for 1931-32 also shou ed increases 
of 4 and 10 per cent respectir ely as compared 
■with the preceding season 

Industrial Situation in India — ^The j ear 
1932 must he considered as satisfactory so fai 
as industrial disputes are concerned, for the 
nuinhers of strikes and of workers iniohed 
durmg the %ear nere the louest recorded for 
any j ear since 1920 Such strikes as did occur 


durmg 1932 mostly affected the railwajs and 
jute mills, the only serious cases being the 
strikes in the workshops of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railu aj s at Peramhur, 
Arkorinm and Hubh and in the Howrah, Kinni 
son, Kehin and Standard Jute SIills in Bengal 
The first quarter of the jear 1933, honever, 
has alieady been marked by disputes in the 
Bombay cotton mills 

Volume of Trade —The following figures 
have been compiled to show the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of the declared values in 1913-14 These 
statistics are necessarily approximate, but 
they are sufficiently accurate to afford a 
fairly rehable measure ot the course of 
trade — • 


» 


(In crores of Rupees) 



1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-20 

1926-27 

1927-28 

o> 

Cjl 

00 

a 

T-i 

1929 -30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Imports 

183 

137 

143 

156 

181 

190 

189 

Hb 

143 

102 

Exports 

144 

250 

246 

228 

248 

260 

263 

m 

200 

176 

Total trade In 
merohindisc 
excluding 
re exports 

437 ' 

387 

389 

384 

429 

450 

452 

392 

343 

338 


llic tabic abo\c shous a further retrogression 
from the le%cl of 1931 32, indicating as it does 
a decline of Rs 5 crores, on the basis of 1913-14 
prices, in the totaltradc in merchandise (exclud 
ing rc-ex-ports) It is significant that the de 
chne M as confined to the export side, the imports 
haxing shown an increase of Rs 19 crores 


India— The index number for 
( ilciilta vholtsalc prices fell b\ 43 pei cent 
from September, 1U29, to March, 1933 The 

91 ns against 

14 I in tlie same iiiontli in 1929 Bor the fixe 
months Octolicr, 1931 to Icbruan, 1932 the 
index number m is steidx, ranging between Ofi 
to Os, oiling to the disaesocntion of tlie sterlino 
uoni gold, but from Marm, 1932, the deriinc 
stalled agihi Reecntlv there lias been aslight 
teudenci kcnrralh to a rise in prices and fhe 
Indi in Laliutti index number also records an 

\'V\ 'lO ‘"'i’" in June 

19 , 1 , iihleli is i hopeful sign Vpart from the 

tend. iKi, th're Mere fcii indie itlons, hoiiexcr 
t!rt Ui" turning joint in tlic iiorlel dejircssioi 
lud b'tn rcieliid Tiic main eliaru tcrlstf. 
of Ihf Indian price imie' numbers during tin 
P'st ftii xear-, is tlie larger fall m ngrlcultura 
P'l.es n- tominrcil witli industrial jirkcs 
tnothcr notlpe iblc feature is tint tlie distinc 
in proMUicnt In j'tiecs of most of the staple com 


modifies, xihicii marked the close of the year 
1931 and tlie beginnmg of the year 1932, n as not 
in exndence later Coming to details the 
heaxnest declmes lu December, 1930, xierc m 
cotton ran, jute raxv, xiheat and oilseeds, in 
December, 1931, in oilseeds, tea, hides and skms 
and iicc, in December, 1932, in jute ran , oilseeds, 
and tea, nee, and hides and skins , m Marcli, 
1933, in oilseeds, nee and jute ran, hides and 
skins and tea , and in June, 1933, in oilseeds, 
jute ran, nee, cotton ran, and hides and skins 
It mil he thus seen that the heaviest declines 
have inxanahly been m raxv materials Among 
manufactured articles, the slump in prices ot 
jutc manufactures nas consistcntlj hcaxier 
than in the prices of any other manufactured 
article, cotton manufactures and metalsfoUoning 
in order Of agncultural products, sugar 
suffered least, largelj as a result of the increased 
import duties on this article 

Imports — The (total xnltie of the Imports 
of incrchandibc into British India during 1932 33 
imonnteel to Rs 133 ciores and tint of cxjxirts 
to Rs 1 30 crores Compared nitli tlie iircecding 
aom, tlicrc n is an improxciiicnt of Rs 7 crores 
or ') per cent in tlie case of impoits, nlule tlicrc 
n IS a dethne of Rs 25 trorcs or 15 per cent 
under exports On the Import side there iias an 
inijiroicmcut uotkcablc in India s demand for 
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foreign textiles The increase recorded under 
this head amounted to one of Us 12 crores on a 
total of Rs 35 crores recorded in 1931 32 
Expressed in percentages, this meant an advance 
of 34 per cent over the figures for 1931-32 and 
of 13 per cent over those of 1930 31 The 
advance under the textile group was primarily 
the result of larger imports of cotton piecegoods, 
the total receipts of winch amounted to 1,225 
milhon yards valued at Rs 21,26 lakhs as com- 
pared with 776 milhon yards valued at Rs 14,67 
lakhs in 1931-32 All the principal descriptions 
of cotton piecegoods participated in this improve- 
ment, grey goods increasing by 107 milhon 
yards, whites by 133 million yards and coloured 
by 202 milhon yards Imports from the United 
limgdom as well as Japan recorded advances 
under all the descriptions Arrivals of cotton 
twist and yarn also rose from 31 6 milhon lbs 
valued at Rs 2,99 lakhs to 45 1 milhon lbs 
valued at Rs 3,79 lakhs There were concurrent 
adxances imder some of the other important, 
items included in the textile grouii — notablv' 
an increase of Rs 1,59 lakhs under silk raw and 
manufactured, of Rs 1,34 lakhs under wool and 
woollens and of Rs 72 lakhs under artificial 
silk (including yarn and goods of artificial silk 
mixed ivith other materials) Owing to increased 
finer spinning in the local miUs the imports of 
raw cotton rose still further from 79,000 tons to 

85.000 tons Under the metals group there was 
a decline of Rs 5 lakhs Imports of iron and 
steel fell from 371,000 tons to 326,000 tons in 
quantity and from Rs 6,32 laklis to Rs 5,30 
lakhs, in value Under machinery and mill 
work there was a dechne of Rs 38 lakhs, although 
sugar and textile machinery recorded increases 
The value of hardware imported advanced from 
Rs 2,61 lakhs to Rs 2,99 lakhs The year 
witnessed a further dimmution m the imports 
of motor vehicles from Rs 2,89 laklis to Rs 2,43 
lakhs, the number of motor cars imported having 
fallen from 7,220 to 0,201 and that of omnibuses I 
from 4,302 to 2,676 Concomitantly uith the 
reduction under motor vehicles, the value of the 
imports of rubber manufactures also declined 
from Rs ^,21 lakhs to Rs 1,98 lakhs JIamly 
as a result of the increased local production 
under the shelter of the protective duty, India’s 
requirements of foreign sugar of all kinds fell 
from 556,000 tons valued at Rs 0,164 laklis 
to 401,000 tons valued at Rs 4,23 laUis Am- 
vals of mineral oils also declmed from 217 
million gallons to 188 million gallons and m 
value from Rs 9,04 lakhs to Rs 6,70 lakhs 
Imports of kerosene oil declined from 85 7 
million gallons to 59 5 million gallons, while 
those of fuel oils advanced from 100 8 million 
gallons to 104 5 million gallons Consign- 
ments of provisions also contracted from Rs 3,41 
laklis to Rs 2,93 lakhs, chieflv' due to a falling 
off in the V alue on \ egetable products, condensed 
milk and farinaceous foods Imports of paper 
end pasteboard recorded an improv enient of 

449.000 cuts m quantitv' anif of Rs 30 laklis 
In value Arrivals of wheat fell awa> from 
y.1,300 tons to 33,500 tons m quantitj and from 
Its 73 lakhs to Rs 29 laklis m value 

Export* — On the export side, the outstanding 
feature was a further slump in the raw cotton 
trade due to comparativ civ high prices of the 
Indian staples Despatches of^raw cotton fell 
from 2,360,000 ba'es valued at Rs 23 crores to 


2.063.000 bales valued at Rs 20 crores Cotton 
manufactures (including twist and yarn) recorded 
a declme of Rs 1^ crores and amounted to 
Rs 3 crores Exports of twist and yam receded 
from 22 miUion lbs to 16 miUion lbs in quan- 
tity and from Rs 1,28 laklis to Rs 79 lakhs 
m value Owing to severe competition from 
Japan in practically all the usual markets abroad 
shipments of Indian cotton piecegoods dropped 
from 104 6 million yards worth Rs 3,24 lakhs 
to 66 4 million yards worth Rs 2,09 lakhs 
The downward movement in the export trade 
m jute contmued durmg the year and the declme 
m the value of raw and manufactured jute 
exported amounted to one of about Rs 1^- crores 
Shipments of raw jute declmed from 3,285,000 
bales to 3,153,000 bales in quantity and from 
Rs 11,19 lakhs to Rs 9,73 laklis m vaijie 
Exports of gunny bags, however, advanced 
from 389 millions valued at Rs 10,94 lakhs 
to 415 millions valued at Rs 11,16 lakhs, while 
those of gunny cloth shrank from 1,021 million 
yards worth Rs 10,45 lakhs to 1,012 million 
yards worth Rs 10,24 lakhs Under geod 
grams the value of the shipments declmed from 
Rs 20,37 lakhs to Rs 16,08 laklis and the quan- 
tity from 2,614,000 tons to 2,056,000 tons 
Exports of wheat which had amounted to 20,000 
tons in 1931-32 fell away to 2,000 tons only in 
1932-33 Despatches of rice dropped from 

2.372.000 tons to 1,887,000 tons in quantity 
and from Rs 18,14 laklis to Rs 14,46 lakhs in 
value Shipments of tea improved in quantity 
from 342 million lbs to 379 million lbs , but on 
account of the low level of prices the value 
declmed from Rs 19,44 lakhs to Rs 17,15 lakhs 
Exports of oilseeds amounted to 733,000 tons 
valued at Rs 11,31 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 26 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent 
in value m comparison with the exports of the 
precedmg year The declme was chiefly due 
to a falling off m the demands for groundnuts 
from 672,000 tons to 433,000 tons, for linseed 
from 120,000 tons to 72,000 tons, and for castor- 
seed from 104,000 tons to 86,000 tons Rape- 
seed, however, recorded an improvement of 

61.000 tons m quantity and of Rs 80 laklis m 
value Despatches of metals and ores declmed 
from 829,000 tons worth Rs 5,47 laklis to 

695.000 tons worth Rs 4,68 lakhs There was 
a declme m the shipments of hides and skms 
from 49,300 tons valued at Rs 8,92 lakhs to 41,700 
tons valued at Rs 7,43 lakhs Exports of lac 
amounted to 418,300 cwts valued at Rs 1,24 
lakhs which represented a declme of 10 per 
cent m quantity and of 33 per cent in value 
in comparison with the corresponding figures 
for 1931 32 Exports of coffee rose by 18,000 
cwts m quantity and by Rs 16 lakhs in value 

Balance of Trade — The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the y ear 
1932 33 was m favour of India to the extent of 
Rs 68 crores as compared with Rs 90 crores 
m 1931-32, Rs 38 crores in 1930-31 and the 
record figure of Rs 109 crores in 1925-26 The 
transactions m treasure on private account 
resulted in a net export of treasure, amounting 
to Rs 65 crores as against Rs 665 crores m the 
preceding vear Gold showed a net export of 
Rs 651 crores and silv er a net import of Rs 73 
lakh Ket exports of currency notes amounted 
,toEs 13 lakhs 
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Tariff Changes —The changes in tlie taiiff 
made under the various Acts passed during the 
latter part of 1931 and the earlier part of 1932 
were dealt with in the preceding j ear’s Jtencw 
Since then seaen Acts have been passed, intio- 
ducing numerous changes ih the taiiff 

The most important of these Acts is the 
Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 4.greemont) Amend- 
ment Act, 1932, which gaae' effect to the tariff 
changes necessitated by the Trade Agreement 
made ha the Goaernment of India and His 
Sfajesta s Goaemment in the Umted Kingdom 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held at 
Ottaaaa during July- August, 1932 Hitherto 
the Indian tariff was a single decker one and 
did not differentiate betaaeen imports from 
dlffjrcnt countries, evcept in the case of certain 
protected classes of iron and steel goods and 
cotton plccegoods aadiere higher rates of duta 
on goods manufactured in countries other than 
the United Kingdom were imposed Under 
the Ottaaaa Trade Agreement India for the first 
tinuf departed from the single decker tariff 
pollcj and adopted, on terms of reciprocity, 
tariff preference for certain classes of goods 
pioduccd or manufactured in the United King- 
dom Tlie Agreement also proaaded for the 
exchange of preference aadth the non self goa ern 
Ing Colonies and Protectorates 


On the part of India this Agreement invola’ed 
the grant to the United Kingdom of a 7^ per 
cent tariff preference on certain classes of motor 
a chicles (motor cars and motor omnibuses, 
chassis for motor omnibuses, motor a ans and 
motor lorries and parts and accessories thereof) 
and a 10 per cent tariff preference on the folloaa- 
Ing classes of goods — 

Apparel (excluding hosiera and articles made 
of silk or artiilcial silk), certain arms and ammu 
nition, asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes 
of leather, brushes and brooms, certain building 
and engineering materials, buttons, certain 
clieinicals and chemical preparations exclud- 
ing manures, cocoa and chocolate, confcctionera , 
lord igc and rope other than of jute and cotton 
cork manufactures, cutlen , drugs and medicines 
except narcotics, earthenware and porcelain, 
furniture and cabinet-ware, glue, hardware 
excluding elcctro-platcd ware, instruments 
ajijnratiis and appliances and parts thereof 
(electrical, musical, photographic, scientific 
amt phttosophical, surgical, wireless and mlscel 
lancoiis) leather and certain manufactures 
thereof liquors (ale and beer, spirit in drugs, 
tte , and perfumed spirit), certain maclimen 
and millwork, metals (aluminium, brass, bronze 
and similar alloas, copper, German silaer, 
lertaln classes of iron and steel, lead wrought 
and zinc wrought or manufactured) oils (fish 
oil, certain essential oils, mineral lubricating 
oil, petroleum In paints, etc, and aegetabc 
oils other than coconut groimdnut and linseed), 
oil cloth and floor cloth, engine and boiler 
pad iiig certain paints and painters’ matoiials 
ifrtain classes of paper and pasteboard, certain 
kinds of proMslons and oilman s stores, rubber 
manufactures, smokers requisites, toilet soap, 
stationers, textiles Oiaberdashcrs and millincra) 
Woollen manufactures other than blankets and 
rugs, toilet requisites, tojs and requisites for 


games and sports, umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings, vehicles not mechanically propelled 
and cj cles 

In most of these classes of goods the preference 
avas subject to certain specified exceptions and 
also to the geneial lesenation tint it did not 
extend to — 

{«) commodities to which protective duties 
are apphcable , 

{b) commodities wduch were free of dutv at 
that time , or 

(c) commodities on wdiicli on grounds of 
national policy a specially low rate of duty 
had been imposed 

In the class of iron and steel goods, the pre 
ference extended only to those commodities 
which were not subject to protectixe duties and 
in the class of machmerj only to those articles 
which paid ordinaii reaenue rate of 25 percent 
ad valorem and not to those which in the interests 
of agriculture and industries avere free of dutv 
or aicre subject only to the temporary dutj of 
10 per cent ad valorem In the class of textiles 
it extended only to articles of appaiel, haber- 
dasherj and millmera aa'hich were dutiable at 
25 per cent ad valorem and to avooUen manu- 
factures, aaath specified exceptions in each case 
As regards goods made of cotton, silk or arti- 
ficial silk. It was agreed that a 10 per cent 
preference would be extended to these goods 
aiith the exception of certain cotton manu- 
factures (twist and aarn, piecegoods, thread for 
searing, blankets, handkerchiefs in the piece, 
hosiera, rope and towels in the piece), silk and 
artificial silk aarn, piecegoods and thread for 
sewmg certain goods of silk and artificial silk 
mixed with other materials (twist and aarn, 
piecegoods and thread for sewang) and articles 
on aa Inch protectia e duties might be imposed as a 
result of the Indian Tariff Board s enquirj aihich 
was being conducted at that time 

In the case of Colonies and Protectorates, 
the Agreement proaaded for the grant bv India 
of preference to certain staple exports of the 
Colonial Empire including — < 

Specified gums and resins, oil seeds, aegetable 
and essential oils, unground spicieg, coconuts 
and coconut products, fish, fruits and Vegetables, 
sago and tapioca, tea, coffee rum and unmanu 
factured tobacco , 

A Supplementary Agreement regarding iron 
and steel avas entered into between the two 
Goaemments in the September following, which 
proaaded for the adjustment of the Indian 
import diitj on galaanised sheets as shown 
below — 

Ks 30 per ion on sheet made in the United 
Kmgdom from Indian sheet bar 

Bs 53 per ton on sheet made in the United 
Kmgdom from other sheet bar 

Its 83 per Ion on sheet not made m the United 
Kingdom 

These reaased duties aiall remam in force till 
the 31st 3 [arch 1934 

The Tariff Amendment Act mentioned aboae 
made nccessara changes in Schedule II to the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, with effect from 1st 
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January, 1933 The articles subject to the 
preferential rates of dutj are included in two 
new parts, VIII and IX, to Schedule 11 Part 
Yin contains all the articles w Inch w ere dutiable 
under Part V at the general revenue duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem and which are now liable 
to the standard rate of 30 per cent and the 
preferential rate of 20 per cent for British 
goods Part IX contains all the articles on 
the preferentialhst which were dutiabe at special 
rates, that is, at rates either higher than or lower 
than the general revenue rate In these cases 
the necessary preference has been provided for 
either by entirely raising the prenous rate or 
partly by raising and partly by lowering it, the 
standard rate having in no case gone beyond 
50 per cent ad valorem 

The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act, 1933, extended the opera- 
tion of the protective duties imposed under the 
Ctotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930 
These duties were to expire on the 31st March, 
1933, but the Amendment Act extended their 
operation up to 31st October, 1933, pending 
the consideration by the Government of India 
of the Tariff Board’s Keport on the Indian 
cotton textile industry 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, 1932, extended the operation of the tempo- 
rary customs duty on wheat and wheat flour 
to 31st March 1934 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Act, 1933, extended for another year 
the operation of the 1931 Act, subject to certam 
modifications, as recommended by the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
It reduced the additional duty from 41 as to 
25 - as per maund and extended its operation 
to 31st March, 1934 

The Indian Finance Act, 1933, fixed (i) a 
minimum specific duty of 2 as (excluding sur- 
charge) on uppers of boots and shoes not entirely 
made of leather and (it) minimum specific duties 
of 4 as per square yard and 2 as 3p per square 
yard respectively, with no surcharge, on artificial 
silk piecegoods and silk or artificial silk mixtures 
It also rounded off the ad valorem duty of 343 
per cent (including surcharge) on these mixtures 
to 35 per cent with no surcharge This Act was 
passed on the 31st March, 1933, but under the 
provisions ofthe Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act, 1931 the tariff changes mentioned above 
came into force on the 1st of that month 

The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment) Supplementary Amendment Act, 1933, 

corrected, with effect from the 8tli April 1933, 
a few inaccuracies and discrepancies in the 1932 
Act which had been brought to light by a further 
scrutmy of the schedules to that Act and by 
practical experience of the new tariffs The 


reference to ferrous sulphate was deleted from 
item Ko 88 as it had already been specified 
elsewheie as green copperas Alum, thejirotec- 
tiae duty on w’hich lapsed on the 31st jMarch, 
was included in the non-preferential descriptions 
of chemicals The preference inadvertently 
given to British manufactures in respect of 
moist white lead and newsprinting paper was 
withdrawn Copper braziers were grouped 
Mitli copper sheets hable to preferential rate 
Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof were 
specified separately and were made liable to 
the ordinary non-preferential rate The pre- 
ference to British incandescent mantles was 
made clear, while, on administrative grounds, 
the lubricating oil item was re drafted to include 
oils other than mineral, pure and mixed, which 
are not ordinarily used for any purpose other 
than lubrication The preferential rate for 
colonial products was withdrawn in the case 
of certain glass-making chemicals Gold and 
gold-plated pen nibs were specified separatelj’- 
inth the United Kingdom preference, while 
in the interest of the Indian industrv, two jtlass- 
makmg materials, liquid gold and covered 
crucibles, w’ere given a speciallv low preferential 
rate of duty 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1933, 

amended sub items (a) and [ii) in item No 148A 
relating to galvanized iron or steel sheets of 
British manufacture and made it clear that the 
preferential rate is applicable only to sheets 
manufactured from Indian sheet bar imported 
into the United Kingdom after the ratification 
of the Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The protective duties imposed under the 
Heavy Chemical Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, on hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric 
acids, alum, alummium sulphate, copper sul- 
phate, magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, 
sodium sulphide and zinc chloride lapsed on 
the 31st March, 1933, and these became liable 
to the ordinary dutv with or without preference, 
to the Umted Kingdom manufacture Iilagne- 
sium chloride, however, continues to be liable 
to the protective duty 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
above, the period of operation of the additional 
protection accorded to iron or steel galvanized 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made 
therefrom has been extended to 31st March, 
1934, under section 3 (4) of the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894 Similarly, under section 3 (5) of the 
abov'e Act, the import duty on non-British 
cotton piecegoods was increased to 60 per eent 
ad valorem with a minimum specific duty of 
5i as per lb in the case of plain grey with effect 
from 30th August, 1932 With effect from 7th 
June, 1933, these rates have been further 
increased to 75 per cent ad valorem and 6| as 
per lb respectively 



Imports, gi5 


Imports — (coiilinued) 

(In thousinds of Bupccs) 








Percentage on 
total imports 

1 

1 

1928 29 

1929 SO 

1930 31 

1931-32 j 

■■1 

of mer- 
chandise 
in 1932 33 


Tea 

74,22 

63,90 

45,08 

43,57 

31,03 

27 

Jcwellerj, also plate of gold 
and sil\ er 

15,02 

26,25 

39,34 

19,18 

34,43 

20 

Bobbins 

35,90 

30 88 

42,99 

31,91 

28,57 

QO 

Umbrellas and fittings 

57,19 

43,06 

31,09 

30,16 

27,77 

21 

Tallow and stearine 

24,03 

31,02 

27,23 

20,79 

24,05 

19 

Cutlerj 

30,37 

41,41 

20,05 

20,69 

21,27 

18 

Gums and icsms 

38 95 

41,96 

31,07 

24,25 

23,03 

18 

Paper making materials 

41,51 

44,95 

42,07 

35,99 

22,09 

17 

Furniture and cabinetwarc 

30,93 

37,60 

27,73 

20,11 

17,05 

ft 

Flax raw and manufactures 

35,45 

33,38 

21,09 

17,75 

42,00 

10,75 

13 

Animals, li% mg 

35,71 

32,42 

20,80 

14,79 

11 

Pish (excluding canned fish) 

25,70 

26,31 

23,80 

13,42 

13,60 

10 

Jute and jute goods 

20,58 

24,20 

18,37 

12,78 

13,49 

10 

Clocks and watches and parts 

27,01 

23,47 

10,80 

11,21 

12,75 

JO 

Coal and coke 

39,10 

45,55 

34,09 

14,28 

9,03 

08 

Slatches 

17,22 

15,20,01 

10,89 

4,11 

1,05 

52 

01 

All other articles 

14,33,69 

10,53,70 

9,04,95 

10,31,73 

7 78 

Total value of Ijironis 

253,30,00 

1240,79,69 

164,79,37 

120 37,14 

132,58,43 

100 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs 26,83 lakhs ) i 
The total ^alue of the unports of cotton 
factures in the jcar under re%ac\\ amounted 
tolls 26,83 lakiis as igunst Ils 19,15 lakhs 
in the preceding ^clr and Its 25,2b lakhs in 
1930 31 Thus it Mill he seen that the imports 
under this head renaed considerabh as com- 
pared u itli the preceding j car and e^ en exceeded 
the figure of 1930 31 As compared avith 
1929 30, hoive\cr, there uas still much leeway 
to ho made up, the a aluc of the imports in that 
a car haaang amounted to Ks 59,49 mUis 
Imports of cotton twist and aarn amoimtcd to 
45 1 million Ihs aalued at Bs 3,79 lakhs as 
against 31 6 million Ihs aalued at Its -,99 
lakhs in 1931-32 Thus there was an increase 
of 131 million Ihs or 43 per cent in the imports 
under this head Impoits of picccgoods in the 
jear imdcr reaiew aaere 1,225 million jards 
aalued at Bs 21,26 lakhs as compared with 
776 million aards aalued at Bs 14,67 lakhs 
in 1931-32 and 890 million jards aalued at 
Bs 20,05 lakhs in 1930 31 The increase in 
a ardage as compared aaath the preceding a ear 
avas, therefore, 450 million jards and even 
compared aiith 1930-31 that aaas 335 milhon 
jards Compared aaith the last normal a ear, 
1929 30, howeaer, the imports avere 694 milhon 
j ards less 

It aaill he seen from the aboae figures that the 
impoit trade in cotton manufactures showed a 
distmct improa'ement as compared '"uth the 
preceding j'ear or eaen aaith 1930 31 Com- 
pared with 1929 30, the last normal jeai, 
howe\ er, the trade “w as still cc^isiderably smaller 
The improaement in the a ear under reaaew a\as 
of considerable magnitude and it will he aaoith 
while examining tlie causes of this upwaid 
raoaement The first cause aihich suggests 
itself is a probable reaaa al in the demand for 
piecegoods, the consumption of aihich had fallen 
off considerahlj' in the preaious two aeais 
It anil he seen from the table that the 


amount aaailihic for consumption aaas 333 and 
364 crores of aards in 1930 31 and 1931-32 
respectiaela as compared with 419 crores of 
jards in 1929 30, 365 crores of jards in 1928-29 
and 413 crores of aards in 1927-28 Thus the 
postponement of demand which was the result 
of the pecuhar conditions of the tavo preaious 
a ears maj baa e led to a better demand in the 
jear under reaieaa A second cause aahicli also 
improacd the demand aaas the considerably 
lower prices of piecegoods aahich ruled in the 
a ear under rcaiew The declared aalucs of all 
classes of piecegoods touched lower lea els, the 
fall being greater in the cases of aaliite and 
coloured goods The Calcutta index number 
in the case of cotton manufactures, aahich is 
an index of internal prices, feU much further 
tlm in the preaious jears The index aaas 
127 in April 1931, and in spite of a aerj slight 
faU in the end of the a ear 1931-32 it remained 
at 127 in April 1932 By April, 1933, hoaa ea or, 
the index had fallen to 112 This fall in the 
prices of cotton manufactures ceitainlj encour- 
aged their consumption, especiallj as this fall 
tended to reduce, to some extent, the wide 
disparitj betaacen the fall in the agricultural 
incomes of the masses and the fall in the cost 
of the imported goods aahich they bought 
The chief cause of the fall in prices of cotton 
piecegoods was the scllmg of cotton piecegoods 
in India by Japan at aerv loav lates The 
depreciatmg yen exchange helped Japan in this 
respect and eaen the additional duty placed 
on these imports in the middle of the j eai did 
not stem the tide, as the Japanese manufac- 
turers’ adaantage increased aaith the further 
depreciation of the rupee j en exchange The 
aerv loaa prices at aahich Japanese goods aaero 
offered greatly mcreased their consumption and 
the prices of competmg goods of other than 
Japanese origm had also to be loaaered to keep 
pace These loaaer prices created a better 
effeetiae demand for piecegoods and conse- 
quently the consumption as aaell as imports 
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impro\ccl cousidcnbh i hi" In** Ik cn nnr of 
flic mo«t Importnnt cnusc-i of the im))ro\tniu\t 
in piccccooiis import's A third c'wi'sc of tlic 
im.rcr'sc in import's h to he found In tlir tom 
p\r\ti\c \\c\knc'ss of the hottott ncititlon in 
tho \c'\r under rc\ic\\ Ouiiisj to tin mciMirc'. 


toiiHhhnhh ufiK'ind iiid thr tndr hi Import- 
tdphfi^ood'S lui iiiu jirolit liilt nctsiu llit'-o 
tiU'CH led to nil liun is'' in Imtxirt*! hoth from 
Tup-in iiMiI flu I lilted Jtlii^doiii but ouiliR 
to the lou priit- uhhh Tnpnn uotild tike her 
“Inre hi< nit'-t d far iiiort tinii tint of tho Lnltcd 


adopted bv Gorcniiiiciit the ntrlnflon )ind been | Khipdom 


Tho -vnltio of tho difToront cln*- rs of rofton iiiniuifntliirf ^ Imiiortcd durint, the past fltc rear? 
and tho pro nar rear ltU3 14 is set forth below — 


— 

101 J If ] 
(pro war 
a ear) 1 

1023 29 

1029 30 

1930 31 { 

1 

1031 32 j 

1932 33 

1 

its 

Us 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

its 

1 

(lakhs) 

(lakh*) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Twist .and a arn 

1.10 

0,29 

0 00 

3,08 

2 99 

),7n 

I’loVcgoods — 

Grea (nnbloachwl) 

25,45 

20,10 

20,03 

^^■333 

3,92 

6,07 

hlto (bleached) 

1 1 29 

1 5, 13 

1 t 27 


5 15 

7.33 

Coloured, printed or dacd 

17, SO 

17,35 

1 5,1 5 


5,05 

8,34 

I onts of all descriptions 

'.4 

94 

90 

10 

)7 

52 

( Total Pircegoods 

ib.l4 

53 SI 

50 25 

2(1 95 


21,20 

Iloslcra 

■■QE9 

1,45 

1.41 

b8 

tb 

07 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 


10 

17 

"i 

0 

0 

Thread 


71 

81 

GO 

r>s 

(50 

Other sorts 

^^■19 


<^o 

59 

45 

40 

Grand total 

b(>, to 

(.121 

5'l 19 

25.25 

1 9 1 :> 

20,8 )^ 


Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rs 3,79 lakhs) — | 
The imports of (ottoii twist and a arn unounted 
to 45 1 million ills in qinntlta and Its ,570 
liklis in a due in llt!2 JJ as compared with 
31 0 million lbs and Its 2, 'in liklis in 1031-32 
The quautita of \ arn Imported In ttic a car under 
rea lew increased 1)1 1 ? 5nillllonlbs a«foinpued 
aaitli the preaions acir, the Intrcise in a ihic 
iieniR Its bO lakhs \s romp ircd with ins'* tO, 
tho list normal rear, there wa« m Increase In 
the qnaiitita of imports in tho a car under 
rcMCw In 1 2 million lbs In aaluc, howiacr, 
there w IS a decline of Its 2,21 lakh« 3 he 
aaci ige dcclarcil aaluc per lb of a arn Imported 
duriiiR the a car aaas lie 0 13 5 as (ompircd 
aaith He 0 in 2 m the preaions a cir, lie 1 0 11 
in 1930 31 and Rs 1 3 lO in 1929 30 Of the 
total Imports, 18 1 million lbs came from 
Japan, the largest supplier, 1 ! 4 million Ihs 
from the United Kingdom and 13 3 milhon lbs 
! Imports from these ronntrics 

in 1929 30 aacro 10 9 million lbs , 20 1 million 
lbs and 10 6 million lbs rcspcctla ela 1 luis 
^ 30, the imports fiom tlie 

shrunk ha 0 7 million 
1 j , from Jipan and (hina 

had gone up ba 1 2 million lbs ind 2 7 million 
lbs, respectiacla Itisobaioiis therefore that 
Japan had considcrabla improacd her posllion 
m this trade as compircd with the preceding 
a car or aaith 1929 30 The position of Tapan 
IS eaen stronger than is slioaan mercla ba the 
imports from J ipan, as the mills m CJiina iic 
laigelj oaaned bj Japanese mtciests 

P'^ce-goods (Rs 21,26 lakhs)— Tlic 

f piccegoods, inchuhng fents, 

aards in 193132 
1932 33, ail Increase 
of 449 mdhon jards or 58 pei cent As com- 
pared aaith 1929 30, howeaer, there aaas still 
a deficit of 694 million aards in aaidaac The 
aalue of the imports increased trom Its 14 7 


irorcsloRs 21 1 crorc- in liurcasc of Rs f> 0 
irons The a due Ikiirc in tlie acir under 
roalcw is, lioweacr toiisldrrabla less than in 
1929 10 when it iiiiountial to R« '0 irorcs 
Compirnl wltli tlie pre a\ar acir 1913 14, the 
linfiorts of 1912 33 aiere less ha 1,97) million 
a irds J he llgiires for the three Important 
classes 01 cotton phcicoods from 1913 11 
oiiai irds arc glacii in tlie following t ibli — 


— 

Grea 

(unblea- 

ched) 

M hlto 
(bleached) 

Coloured 
jirintcd 
or dj cd 

Year 

Million 

Million 

Million 


aaials 

a ards 

jnrds 

1013-14 

i,.34 2 

793 3 

831 8 

1914-15 

1,320 2 

(.04 2 

404 8 

1915-10 

1,148 2 1 

011 4 

358 7 

1010-17 

847 0 

580 8 

454 9 

19I7-1S 

025 5 

502 3 

305 0 

1018-10 

583 4 

280 0 

227 3 

10J')-20 

533 3 


208 3 

1020-21 

580 2 ! 

121 8 

489 3 

1021-22 

035 0 : 

300 2 

138 3 

1022-23 

931 0 ; 

402 5 

243 8 

1923-24 

704 0 

415 3 1 

347 5 

1024-25 

845 5 

548 9 

407 0 

1925-26 

709 1 

405 1 1 

305 8 

1920-27 

718 4 

.571 0 j 

147 4 

1927-28 

875 5 

550 5 

504 8 

1928-29 

838 6 

554 1 

500 9 

1029-30 

e 925 5 

..73 0 

483 5 

1030-31 

305 0 

271 6 

245 7 

1031-32 

249 4 

279 7 

223 2 

1032-33 

o5b 0 

412 7 

421 8 


It appears from the ahoae table that in the 
a ear under leaicw imports of grea goods mcrcas 
cd from the low figure of the preaions a car and 
amounted to >56 million a ards as compared 
aaath 249 million j ards In 1931 32 Compared, 
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however, with 10 the import-, nro ‘-con 

to be of rehtlvch -iimll dinun'^ions The 
imports of phin Rrev poods miounted to 21 S 
million vnrds 111 1032 31 os compored with IGO 
million vords 111 1931-32 oiid t21 million vords 
in 1929 30 Imports of bordered grej goods 
ninoimtcd to 138 niilhou vnrds os compored 
with S3 million vords in the preceding vcor nnd 
502 million vords in 1029 !0 riicsc figures 
show tint the trode imder this item, though 
showing some signs of reviv ol os comp ired with 
the preceding v cor, w os still for behind the figure 
of 1029 30 Imports of white poods iiicrciscd 
consideroblv in the veor under review from 
280 million j.ords in 1931-32 to 413 million 


vords, on mcreise of 113 million voids Lven 
compored with 1929 30, the imports of the jeor 
under rev icw w ere onlj less bv 01 million jnrds 
Coloured goods incrcoseil from 223 million vnrds 
in 1931-32 to 425 million jords in 1932 31, an 
increoscd of 91 per cent The dcclorcd voltio 
01 grew goods declined from 3 os 7 p in 1929 30 
to2as Op in 1931-32 and to 2 os 3p in 1932 33 
The decline in the cose ol white goods wos from 
4 os Op 111 1929 30 to 2 ns lip in the vcor 
tinder review, whereos for the some period, 
coloured goods fell from 5 ns to 3 ns 2 p The 
following txOblc shows the dcclnred voliie per 
vord of the three dosses of goods for a number 
of V cars — 


Cotton piccegoods 

13 14 

24 25 

1 

2> 20 ! 

20 27 



20 30 

30 31 

31-32 

• 

32 33 


^ P 

i 

\ P 

V P 

V P 

A p 

V P 

V P 

A p 

^ P 

A p 

Grev (unbleached) 

2 8 

5 5 

4 11 

4 2 

3 11 

3 10 

3 7 : 

3 0 

2 C 

2 3 

hitc (bleached) 

2 11 

5 11 

5 6 

4 11 

4 5 i 

1 

4 5 

4 6 

3 8 

3 1 

2 11 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

3 5 

7 10 

0 11 

C 2 

5 7 

5 G 1 

5 0 

4 5 

3 8 

3 2 


The imports of colourci, printed oiid djed goods from 1925 26 ore set foith below — 


— 

1925 20 

1020 27 

1927 28 

1028 20 

Million 

V irds 

11 s 

(llKhs ) 

Million 

vards 

Its 

(lakhs ) 

Million 

v.irds 

Ks 

(1 ikhs ) 

Million 
y irds 

lis 

(likhb ) 

'J otal printed goods 
Total dved goods 

Tot il woven colour 
cd goods 

i 

i 

(),55 

4,88 

4,49 

170 8 
157 0 

1 113 0 

0,13 

0,17 

4,92 

■ 

i 

i 

7.41 

5,02 

4,32 

— 


1930 31 

1931-32 

1032 33 

^Million ! 
y irds 

■ 




Million 

V irds 

Us 

(lakhs ) 

Million 1 
yards j 

Its 

(lakhs ) 

Total printed goods 
'total dved goods 
'Totil woven colour- 
ed goods 

199 0 
151 0 
132 5 

5,77 

4,92 

E'17 

100 5 
93 1 
40 1 

2,01 

2,69 

1,52 

101 9 
03 0 
25 4 

2,08 

2,29 

08 

237 0 
147 7 
40 1 

3,07 

3,37 

1,00 


Imports in the jeor undft, review in oil tlie 
three lines increased considerably os compored 
with the preceding 5 cor, the increase being 
largest in the case of printed goods Even as 
compared with 1929 30, the figures showed a 
considerable decline only in the case of woven 
coloured goods, "s^hereas in the case of printed 
goods it actually showed an increase Under 
printed goods the quantity imported was 237 
million yards as compared with 105 milhon yards 


in the previous year and 200 million yards m 
1929 30 Impoits of dyed goods amounted 
to 148 million yards as compared with 93 million 
V ards in 1931 32 and 151 million y aids m 1929 30 
Thus, the imports of the y ear under review w ere 
only 3 million yards less than m 1929 30 Im- 
ports of woven coloured goods rose from 25 
million wards 111 1931 32 to 40 million vaids 
in 1932 33 , but compared with 1929 30, there 
was a decrease of over 92 million yards The 
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million ^^rIle in lOli *12 to 71 million Mnl<i in 
1012 11 Import'- In 1020 10 wire 87 million 
^ ir.ls Imports iimlcr (iniltru-, print's mil 
(lilntr hurt isod from 20 iml 2> million ^ mis 
in 1011-12 to 41 oml 10 million s ml- in 10>2 1 !, 
tlioimpirls in 1020 10 Puim 1 ! onil 01 million 
\ mlssro-ppi tl\ol\ llio otliprits ms il-oshnwul 
Inoroisi- n- conip irisl Mitli tlic prs‘'ci (liim \cnr 
Thus, it Mill lie -(cn tint iinilor Mlilti iiid 

Pcrccntnrc stares of the United Kinrdom i 


coloured poods the tndc Ind rcpilncrl to some 
p\tent the position mIucIi it hid occupied in 
1020 10 

'1 he peneninpo shires In 1011-14 and the 
pi-t the spirs of the United Kinudom iml 
lip 111, the tMo prim Ip il (onipetitors for the 
Indiiii pieei poods iniiiort trade In each of the 
threi impoitint (lasses of pkcipoods an sot 
forth licloM — 

ad Japan in the imports of cotton piccepoods 


— 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

I 

1930-31 

1 j 

1931-32 

1 

193: 

2-31 

United Kingdom 

c 

p. ‘ 
c 

Lulled Kingdom 

1 

i 

P 

& 

£ 1 
0 

tc 

G ' 

! 

c> 

i4-> 

C 

P 

1 

G ' 

t* 

P. 

e* 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

United Kingdom 

0 

C* 

P 

a 

United Kingdom 


Cotton piccegoods — 













Gro\ 

91 8 

5 

09 4 

28 8 

50 2 

12 5 

10 2 

59 8 

23 9 

74 3 

31 2 

OS 5 

White 

93 'i' 

o] 

94 8 

1 0 

92 1 

2 9 

84 0 

10 3 

74 0 

21 4 

08 1 

«() 2 

Coloured 

92 O' 

1 

1 

CO 2 

21 7 

1 

57 0 

31 9 

00 0 

30 2 

49 4 

42 4 

j 

45 7 

50 4 


The share of the United IClnpdoin Increased 
to some extent under prcis ns compared svltli 
the prcccdinp a car There uns a consequential 
drop in the share of Japan The share of the 
United Kingdom In the a car under rcalciw 
amounted to 31 per cent as compared aaltli 
onl> 24 per cent In the preceding a car and 50 
per cent in 1029-30 Japan's share in the 
a ear under review a\ns G8 5 per cent as com- 
pared aaltli 74 per cent In the preceding a car 
and 42 5 per cent In 1929 30 The decrease 
in Japan’s sliare in the j car under rca lew is of 
a aery small magnitude The increase in her 
share in tlie past feaa jears has been largely 
due to the nttractlacly low prices at aalilch 
Japan has offered her goods On the other 
hand, the share of the United Kingdom aaliicli 
had been falling off considcrahlj for t or 5 a cars 
up to 1911-32 shows some signs of rcalaal In the 
jear uncler realcu As regards Mhlto goods, 


Japan has been making considerable progress 
In the last four a cars In 1920 30 her share in 
aililtc goods aaas under 3 per cent 31a 1010 31 
it bad risen to oaor 10 per cent In 1931-32 
it bad gone up to 21 per cent and In the a car 
under roaioaa it a\ns a little oacr 29 per cent 
The share of the United Kingdom, on the other 
band, declined from 02 per cent In 1929 30 to 
08 per cent in 1032 33 In coloured goods 
also Japan Is fast capturing the Indian market 
from the United Kingdom and In the a car 
under reaiew Japan lias ousted the United 
Kingdom from the position of the largest suppber 
of these goods The share of the United King- 
dom dropped from 58 per cent in 1929 30 to 
46 per cent in 1932 33, aahereas Japan’s share 
aacnt up from 32 per cent in 1929 30 to oaer 
50 per cent in 1912 33 The percentage shares 
of the principal sources In the total imports 
of piece goods into India arc shomi bcloai — 


Percentago shores in the total quantities of pieccgoods imported 



13-14 

23-24 

24 25 

25-20 


27-28 

28-29 

29 30 



32 33 


United Kingdom 

97 1 

88 8 

88 5 

82 3 

82 0 



05 0 

58 8 

49.4 

48 7 

Japan 

3 

8 2 

8 5 

13 9 

13 0 

10 4 

18 4 

29 3 

30 1 

43 8 

47 3 

United States 

3 

5 

5 

1 0 

9 

1 4 

1 5 

1 7 

1 0 

2 5 

1 7 

Netherlands 

8 

7 

C 

1 1 

1 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 

1 5 

9 

4 

Other countries 

1 5 

1 8 

1 9 

1 7 

2 4 

3 0 

3 9 

2 9 

2 6 

3 4 

1 9 

Total 

•100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Tlie oiitstandmg feature of the table, as a\as 
noted in the Kevieavs for the last three jears, 
is the deflnite, and continuous trends, in opposite 
directions, of the percentage shares of the 
United Kingdom and of Japan during the past 
nine j’ears Japan increased her share from 44 
per cent in 1931-32 to 47 per cent in 1932 33 
The share of the United Kingdom, on the other 


hand, furtlier declined from 49 4 per cent 
to 48 7 per cent Thus, the share of the United 
Kingdom was reduced fiom 97 per cent 111 
1913 14 to a little under 49 per cent in 1932-33, 
whereas Japan from a position of no impoitance 
whatever increased her share enormoush, and 
is now responsible for almost half the total 
quantity of piccegoods impoitcd into India 
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coinjnml vUli 4 1 nullum \ mis ^ \1 up< 1 
l?s I81ikli«in 'ihcimis)r(s!n l<UO ,0 

nmountofl to 2 inillion \anls \nlui!l ot Its jn 
hklis It Is clnr, tlirrrforo tint T'^inn Ind 
rcdnrcd lirrpnrps\or\ consldcnliU ts olthonUi 
the qtnntit\ nnporfod from tint source Ind 
niorotlnn (imdniplcd nccotupnred with lo’O *10 
the totnl dcehrcHl ^s^lllo Ind j.one up h\ '0 per 
cent onU Imports from the Lnited Klntidom, 
Gernnn\ nnd Itol\ Inereisod from l'?'>,000, 
170 000 -md 31,000 jerds in 1031-32 to 2'.0 000 

2.38.000 oiul 8") ()00^^rdsrespc^tl^el\ in in},i 13 
The share of 1 rnnee fell slluhtl\ from 51,000 to 
47 000 xnrds 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs 2,9S 
lalchs) — ^Therc Ins hern a aer\ cnnsiderahle 
increase in the \alne of imports under this he id 
as comparcit with tiu preeedinc aesr Tc 
increase Ins been cencral and was sharcil h\ 
all the sul) heads under this head c\rcpt car- 
pets and rues Imports of raw wool increased 
from 0 7 million llis aalued nt Its 31 lnkh«| 
to 7 2 mliiion Ihs a allied at It* 12 laklis m 
1032 33 \ustralia was the lareest supplier 
with 3 million Ihs aalued at Its is lakhs m the 
rear under roMcw ns comp irc<i with 2 0 million 
lbs raliietl at Its 13 lakln in tlie preceding rear 
The Lnited Kinpdom increased lier slnre rerr 
conslderahlr from n little under a million lbs 
rallied at ncarlr Its 0 lakhs In 1031 32 to 2 1 
million lbs rained at Its is lakhs m 1032-33 
Tims, tlic Ijnitcd Kincdnm ousted Persia as tlie 
second larpcst supplier of rar\ wool to India 
Tlic share of the latter countrr amounted to 
1 3 million ihs rnlucd at Its ! laklis ns com- 
pared witli ncarlr 2 million Ihs aalued at 
Its 5 lakhs in the prcccdinp rear Imports 
of worsted rams for wcnrinp increased from 

508.000 lbs rnlucd nt its 0 lakhs in 1031-32 
to 012,000 lbs rained at Its 13 lakhs in 1032 33 
Imports of knlttmp wool went up from 730,000 
Ihs aahictlatlls 14 hklis to 900.000 lbs ralucd 
at Its 1 8 lakhs 

Wjoollcn pieccgoods — Imports of woollen 
piecegoodsin 1012 33 increased hr orcrSmlllion 
rards as compared with the preceding rear and 
Caen c\ceeded the Imports of 1929-30 hr about 
a million rards Imports in the rear under 
rcrierr amounted to 13 0 million jnrds as com- 
pared with 5 6 million rards in the preceding 
jear and 12 0 million j ards in 1929 30 The 
rolue of the imports of 1932 33 amounted to 
^s 1,01 lakhs as compared rrith Its 09 lakhs 
in 1931 32 and Rs 2,33 lakhs in 1929 30 The 
countries which accounted for the great rise 
in imports under this head in the jear under 
review were Prance, Italv, Japan and the 
United Kingdom The shares of the first three 
coimtrics amounted to 4 6, 3 0 and 1 4 million 
jards as compared with 2, 1 4 and 0 1 million 
yards respcctir cis' in the preceding rear The 
share of tlie United Kingdom also rvent up from 

1 3 million yards rained at Rs 25 lakhs to 

2 8 million jards rallied at Its 52 lakhs The 
other countries, except Netherlands, also show cd 
increases in their shares The average declared 
rahie per vard of the French, Italian and Japa- 
nese supplies were Rs 0 12 0, Rs 1-2 8 and 
Rs 0 8-9, whereas that of the imports from the 
United Kingdom rv as Rs 1-13-11 

There rvas a considerable increase in the 
number of shawls imported These amounted 


to 118,000 pieces valued at Rs 11 lakhs as 
roiiipared with 104 000 pieces v iliicd at Rs 0 
likhs in the prcecdliig veir Tlic imports in 
1029 10 liowevcr, were 058 000 pieces valued 
at Rs 27 likhs As usual, Germaiij was the 
lirge-f single source of supph, her slnre going 
up from 114,000 picros to 180 000 picecs Im- 
ports from the Uultcil Kingdom and from other 
countries al-o showed ronsidcrahlc incrciscs 

Imports of carpets and floor nigs dethned 
from 207 000 ihs valued at Rs 5]akhsin 1931-32 
to 188 000 ihs valued at Rs 4 I iklis in 1932-33 
In 1929 30 tlic Imports were 001,000 lbs valued 
nt Rs 10 liklis Imports from the United 
Ivlngdom were tlic hlglicst amounting to 81,000 
Ihs valued nt Rs 1 8 I ikhs as compared witli 

70,000 Ihs V, lined at Rs 2 laklis in tlie preceding 
vcir 'J he share of Persia receded considerably 
Irom 140,000 Ihs valuwlatRs 2 lakhs in lifil- 
32 to 78 000 lbs valued nt Rs 80,000 in 1032-33 
'Jlic dcrlircd value per Ih of the United King- 
dom supplies was Its 2-2-10 ind those from 
Pirsia Rs 10 4 Imports under the head 
hlinkets ind nigs other linn floor rugs Incyas- 
ed from 2 4 million Ihs valued nt Its 10 lakhs 
in 19)1-32 to 4 2 million lbs valued at Rs 34 
lakhs in 10)2-33 

Metals nnd manufactures thereof (Rs 9,73 
lakhs) — The imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof declined hv 23,000 tons 
or 5 per cent in fpnntltv from 418,000 tons m 
1931 )2 to 395,000 tons in 1932 33 and b> 
Rs 4 lakhs or less than 1 per cent in value from 
Rs 9,77 lakhs to Rs 9,73 lakhs Iron nnd 
steel represented Rs 51 crorcs of this total ns 
compared with Rs crorcs in 1931-32 nnd, 
ns in the prccwling vear, occupied the flfth 
place in order of importance among Iiull i s 
imports, the flrst four being cotton mmii- 
[actiircs, mathinen nnd nnllwork, mineral oils 
and raw cotton If such items as machinery 
and millwork, hardware, ciitlcrv, implements 
and mstnimcnts and vehicles arc grouped with 
metals nnd maiiiiiactiircs thereof under one 
head, the total value would aggregate Rs 32 
crores, wliilc the value of vnrn and textile 
fabrics, iisiinllv the most important group 
among India’s imports, amounted to Rs 38 
crorcs in the jear under rcvacw In the pre- 
ceding vear the metals group accounted for 
Rs 324 crores, while the textile head totalled 
Rs 27 crorcs 

Iron nnd steel (Rs 5,30 lakhs) — The 
world s production of pig Iron m 1932, estimated 
at 38J million tons, was 30 per cent less than in 
1931 and steel output, estimated at 49 million 
tons, was 28 per cent less The biggest declines 
were registered m the United States, Germany 
and France, while the decrease in the case of 
Belgium and Lnxemberg was comparatively 
small In the United Kingdom the production 
of pig iron fell bj only 5 per cent from 3 77 
million tons in 1931 to 3 57 million tons in 
1932, but steel output lecorded a small increase 
of 1 per cent from 5 20 million tons to 6 20 
million tons Considering the prevailing world 
depression, it is surpiising that the Biitish 
in iniifacturers inaintamed then output to this 
remarkable extent in spite of the fact that the 
export trade, paiticiilarly with India, suffered 
from the severe competition from Continental 
producers 
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Imports 


In India, the imports of all classes of iron 
and steel, including pig iron .and old iron or steel, 
in 1932 33 were even lower by 12 per eent than 
the poor record of the preceding year and 
amounted to 326,000 tons as compared nith 
371,000 tons in 1931-32 and 614,000 tons m 
1930 31 The year of maximum importation 
was 1927-28 when 1,197,000 tons of manufac 
tured iron and steel u ere received Since then 
the imports have been steadily dechmng with a 
corresponding deerease in the share of the 
United Kingdom except in 1931 32, when as a 
result of her departure from the gold standard, 
the portion of the United Kingdom in the 
total trade was slightly higher than in the 
preceding year In 1932-33, however, there 
was a set-back and the share of the Umted 
Kingdom stood at 43 per cent as compared 
ivitbf 44 2 per cent in 1931-32 and 43 8 per 
cent in 1930 31 There uere also similar 
decreases in the case of France and the United 
States of America On the other hand, the 
shares of Belgium and Germany were ueU 
maintained, hemg approximately 32 and 7 per 
cent ^respectively as in 1931 32 The efforts 
made by these tuo Continental countries to 


retain the giomid in the Indi in market led them 
to cut prices to an extent sufficient to oaercome 
not only the effect of the depreciation of sterling 
but also the additional duties leiied on certain 
classes of iron and steel materials of non British 
origin 

Other metals (Rs 4,42 lakhs) — Imports 
of metals, other than iron and steel, rose from 
47,000 tons valued at Rs 3,44 lakhs in 1931-32 
to 69,000 tons valued at Rs 4,42 lakhs in 
1932 33, there being an increase under each 
description of non ferias metals vitli the excep- 
tion of aluminium and lead 

Machinery and millwork (Rs 11,16 lakhs) 

— The value of the imports of machinery and 
millwork declined by 4 per cent from Rs 11 57 
lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs 11,16 lakhs in 1932-33 
The trade, however, showed a noticeable expan- 
sion in some directions, notably under sugar, 
textile and tea machinery, while in most other 
branches depressed conditions prevailed The 
following table analjses the imports of machi- 
nery and millwoik according to classes during 
the last five years — 


• — 

1928 29 
Rs (laklis) 

1929 30 
Rs (lakhs) 

1 

1930 31 
Rs (lakhs) 

1931-32 
Rs (lakhs) 

1932 33 
Rs 0“khs) 

Prime movers 

8,04 

4,12 

2,74 

1,56 

1,00 

Electrical 

2,37 

2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

1,56 

Boileis 

1,15 

1,00 

97 

56 

45 

Metal working (chiefly maclune tools) 

33 

36 

30 

19 

15 

^lining 

80 

61 

74 

66 

38 

Oil crushing and refining 

40 

43 

40 

35 

19 

Paper mill 

35 

7 

7 

6 

5 

Refrigerating 

23 

20 

22 

10 

9 

Rice and flour mill 

21 

24 

22 

10 

9 

Saw mill 

7 

9 

7 

3 

3 

Sewing and knitting 

89 

85 

59 

51 

45 

Sugar machmeiy 

18 

9 

14 

30 

1,53 

Tea machinery 

40 

28 

17 

11 

21 

Cotton machinery^ 

2,16 

2,10 

1,78 

1,93 

2,08 

Jute mill machinery 

1,30 

1,44 

81 

32 

36 

Wool machmery^ 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

l^pe^^rlte^s, including parts and 
accessories 

32 

26 

25 

13 

7 

Printing and hthograplung presses 

24 

23 

14 

15 

9 

Belting for maehmery 

83 

90 

64 

1 

50 

53 


Motor vehicles (Rs 2,43 lakhs) — As might 
be expected from the state of general trade and 
the income of the people, the use of motor 
vehicles was greatly restricted during the year 
There was, therefore, a continuation of the 
decrease in the imports of motor vehicles into 
India, but of those reduced imports, the percen- 
tige shire of the United Kingdom showed a 
notiecablc expansion The improvement in the 
British proportion in the total importation. 
Winch w IS in evidence since the suspension of 
1 At '’taiid ird by Great Britain in bcptcniber 
1 >31, was grcitlv accentuated during 1932 33, 
}■>''' m the latter half of the year The 
r o?,, motor cars m 1932 33 numbered 
-• lofi ' ■>! Bs 1,20 lakbs is comp ired with 

.,--0 V lined at Rs i,4S lakhs in 1931-32 and 
2,58 lakhs in 1930 31 
liie number of Bntish tirs advanced from 


2,178 or 30 per cent (valued at Rs 50 J lakhs) 
in 1931-32 to 3,958 or 64 per cent (valued at 
Rs 80 lakhs) m 1932 33, of which no few ei than 
3,076 cars were imported during the second half 
of the y'car The number of cars imported from 
the United States of America declined from 
3,368, valued at Rs 65 lakhs to 1,201 valued 
at Rs 28P lakhs and of those from Canada fell 
from 676 valued at Rs 10 lakhs to 296 valued 
atRs Olikhs Thcronibincdimpoitsfroni these 
two countries lepiesentcd oniv 24 per cent 
of the total number of cars imported in 1932-33 
as compared with 56 per cent in 1931-32 and 60 
per cent in 1930 31 This decrease in the 
purchases of American cars was duo to tlie 
exchange handicap and to the growing insist- 
ence of buy ers for greater economy in the cost 
of mamten ince and operation 
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Of flic total number of cars imported during | 
the •sni undci rpMCW 2,''>2'> ciis (! ?2"i) -weic 
reeened in Bomhn, l.OSd (1801) 111 Bengal, 

1 004 (SCO) m ISladi is 012 (824) in 8ind and JOG 
(410) in Burma, the corresponding flguiesfoi the 
preceding a ear heing gnen in hnekets 

The number of motor omnibuses a ans, lorries 
etc, imported which had leccnled from 8 , 0 ]‘} 
\alucd at Bs 1,42 laklis In 1030 81 to 4 302 
laluedatBs 07 1 ikhsin 1031-32 furthei declined 


to 2,C7G aalued at Bs 41 lakhs in the icar 
under rcMcw Of the total imports m 1032 J>, 
03 per cent or 2,4 84 represented chassis with a 
total aalueof Bs 331ikhsas igainst G3 per cent 
01 2,G8') \ allied at Bs 47 laklis in 1931 !2 
Here again tlie sliaic of the United Kingdom 
impro\ed at the expense of the United States 
of America md Canada 3’lie following talilc 
show s the number of all classes of motor \ elm Ics 
legistercd in the dilfeient proMiices of British 
India up to the end of ILirch 10)1 — 


Number of motor vehicles registered m British India up to 31st March 1933, 


ProMnccs 

Jfotor cars, 
including 
taxi cabs 

Motor ci clcs, 
including 
scooters 
and 

auto wliecls 

TfeaAW motor 
\tliicles 
(lorries, 
buses, 
etc ) 

Total • 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Bengal including Calcutta 

30,361 

5,168 

4,724 

46,153 

Bomlnj Citv (n) 

8,559 

490 

932 

9,987 

Bombav Prcsidcnci (excluding 
Bombav Citj and Sind) (a) 

10,208 

775 

40 

11,029 

Aladras CiU 

13,006 

3,108 

2,094 

18,808 

Madras Pfe«idency (excluding 
Aladns Citj ) («) 

7,251 

1,493 

5,691 

14,435 

United ProMiiccs (5) 

12,117 

2,041 

4,831 

18,989 

Punjab 

5,tl5 

1,058 

4,741 

11,211 

Burma (a) (h) 

9,842 

1,105 

5,738 

10,715 

Bihar and Oiissa 

11,085 

1,495 

2,080 

16,200 

Central ProMUCCs (a) 

3,077 

023 

1,058 

5,J58 

Smd 

2,040 

408 

403 

2,917 

Delhi 

0,811 

1,241 

1,057 

9,709 

North-West Frontier Proiincc 

3,049 

1,509 

2,709 

202 

7,807 

Ajmer-AIerw ara 

742 

195 

1,139 

Assam (5) 

1,947 

198 

1,000 

3,751 

Total 

133,210 

21,033 

39,772 

194,021 


(ft) Figures relate to the year ending 31st December 1932 


Hardware (Rs 2,99 lakhs) The value 
of the total imports of hardware which had 
fallen fiom !Rs 3,60 lakhs m 1930 31 to Rs 2,61 
lakhs in 1931-32 improved, in 1932 33, to 
Rs 2,99 lakhs which was still below the pre 
War a\erage of Rs 3,17 lakhs 

Mineral oils (Rs , 6,70 lajihs) -Iniports of 
nil kinds of mineral oils into India declined 
from 216 6 million gallons in 1931-32 to 187 8 
million gallons in 1932 33 Imports of kero 
sene oil decreased from 85 7 million gallons to 
59 5 million gallons, and petrol from 13 million 
gallons to 5 million gallons Imports of fuel oil 
rose from 100 8 million gallons to 104 5 million 
gallons, and batching oil from 7 million gallons 
to 9 million gaBons 

Sugar (Rs 4,23 lakhs) -^Imports of sugar 
all sorts, excluding molasses, decreased from 
516,000 tons in 1931-32 to 370,000 tons in 1932 
33, thus showing a decline of 146,000 tons or 
28 per cent The decline in value was from 
Rs 6,01 lakhs to Rs 4,12 lakhs or 31 per cent 
The imports in the year 1929 30 w’ere 940,000 
tons valued at Us 15,52 lakhs Imports of 
simar 23 D S and abo^ e decreased from 365,000 
tons V, allied at Rs 4,42 laUhs m 1931 32 to 


327,000 tons valued at Rs 3,67 lakhs in 1932-33 
The mam fall w’as in the imports from Java, 
which amounted to 295,000 tons as compared 
with 336,000 tons in the preceding year Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom w’ent up from 
about 4,000 tons to 12,000 tons 

The total amount of beet sugar impoited 
durmg the year was 41,000 tons valued at Rs 42 
lakhs as compared with 118,000 tons valued at 
Rs 1,25 lakhs in the preceding year Imports 
from the United Kingdom increased from 19,000 
tons valued at Rs 23 lakhs in 1931-32 to 23,000 
tons valued at Rs 24 lakhs in 1932 33 Im- 
ports from Russia, on the other hand, went 
down from 68,000 tons valued at Rs 66 lakhs 
to 9,000 tons valued at Rs 9 lakhs Imports 
from Poland dried up completely and those 
from Germany amounted to 249 tons onlj as 
compared with 15,000 tons and 11,000 tons in 
the preceding year 

Provisions (Rs 2,93 lakhs) — -Under tin: 
comprehensive head, winch covers a large 
variety of articles such as canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, conden 
sed milk, biscuits and cakes, confectionery, 
bacon and ham, cheese, jams and jellies, pickles 
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nml ‘snircs, butter, cocoa ami chocolat'', I'-inplaa’! 
pill, lird anil aliippar, the total anlue of tbr 
imports rcconlcil i bowed a furtlur dtdlne from 
Its til hblis In lull !2 to Us 2ut liKbs In 
lUi2-it 

Chemicals (Rs 2,71 Inhhs) — The total 
Imports of (licmltals (i Mludlim ( lu inlr d imnti 
rt« and midUiius) In lUii it wire a lined at 
Its 2,71 lakhs, in Inert isc of Us 11 likhs in 
conii)arl=on with lull 12 indium lompoimds 
accounted for 17 per cent of the total Imports 
of chemicals ns in IPtl-ld nid amonnitd to 
3,G3U,000 cuts a ihud at Rs 1 2S lakhs ns 
compared witlil, 'll'), 000 iwts ciluidnf Us 1,21 
lakhs in the prceedlm; ccar Impoits of 
sodium earhonati amounted to 1,101,000 cuts 
(^s O') lakhs) as eompirtd wltli 1,010,000 cwts 
(Ics 02 lakhs), the Lnlted kimrdom, as nsiiil, 
rcmalninp the chit f soiirt c of suiiph 1 in total 
conslpnments of eaiistle soils drawn thleflr 
from the Lnited klnpdom Russia and tlie 
United States of \moriea rost from 201,000 
cwls a lined at Rs 12 liklis to 2s') 000 ewts 
aalued it Rs 1-llikhs \monn otht r destrli> 
tions of sodium rompounils tlie <iiiantitii s of 
sodium hitliroin ite, sodium snl])lild< ind liorsN 
showed mere ISC s part of widili was tonnter- 
halanced he deernses midir sodium slUtate, 
sodium tcanlde and sodium l)le irlionatt Im- 
ports of stills fnrtlicr declined from 2u 000 tuts 
to 20 000 cwts in qiisiititc and from ahoul 
Rs Inklis to Rs 7i Inklis in cnltie 

Drups and Medicines (Rs 1,8G Lakhs) — 
Tlie tot d a alno of dnips and niedlt lues lin]K)rted 
rocoidctl a fall of 3 per tent from Rs 1 oi liklis 
in 1931-32 to Rs 1 80 takhs In 1912 11 Im- 
ports of c iinphor foil from 1 ujj 000 ll)s calntd 
at Rs 20 Isklis to 1,7') 1,000 ll)s c iliietl at Rs 20 
lakhs 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs 2,86 Lakhs) — 
The total imports of paper and pistchoard 
increased from 2,191,000 cwts sained at Rs 2,00 
lakhs m 1031 32 to 2,010 000 cwts sained nf 
Rs 2,80 lakhs in 1932 33, of wlilcli 2,220,000 
cssts (Rs 2,49 lakhs) represent paper of all 
kinds as against 1,915,000 ewts (Rs 2,24 lakhs) 
in the preceding jear Im])orts of printing 
paper amounted to 079,000 cwts snluetl at 
Rs 83 lakhs ns compared with 010 000 cwts 
valued at Rs 80 lakhs in 1931 32 Botli news 
printing and other kinds of paper recorded ' 
increases the former rising from 399,000 cwts 
sained at Rs 45 lakhs to 457,000 cwts snhicd 
at Rs 47> lakhs and the latter from 217,000 
cwts valued at Rs 35 lakhs to 223,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 30 lakhs 

Liquors (Rs 2,26 Lakhs) — Imports of liquors 
in 1932 33 did not sliosv any great variation In 
comparison with the preceding jear and 
totalled 5 4 million gallons valued at Rs 2,20 
lakhs as against 6 7 million gallons valued at 
"S 2,27 lakhs in 1931-32 Compared with 
1930 31, the imports showed a much greater 
decline being less by 25 per cent in quantity 
and by 32 per cent in value Of the total 
quantity of liquors imported, ale, beer andl 
porter accounted for 69 per cent splut for 
per cent and wines for only 3 per cent 
imports of ale, beer and porter remained almost 
unchanged at 3,718^000 gallops, 


Salt (Rs 79 Laklw)— The ImiKirts of foreign 
salt h\ '•lA into Utllish Imtlu atliamid h\ 21 
ptritiif In <iuantll\ from 111 OOOtoiiiln uni- 
12 to '11 000 (oiw in i9!2 .t Hid lo 10 per 
(till in V ilin from lU 72 1 iklis to it-* 79liklis 
jMitli till* t\f(|iti(iii of 1(1(11, file iirlmlinl 
sonri e of *-111)1)11 ilmoit lii fli) ()tli( r tomitrit s 
Sint moie tlnn in thi iirotdlng \( ir Of tlie 
tot.il qnintiti liniMirtdl in 19 !2 ’> nearli 
29',,000 tons or 'i2 jier ( tut i ami from tdmas 
(ompiretl with 11 1 O(it) tons or 70 pi r nut 
of the tot il in tlie pniiding \e,ir (tiriiniiv 
raised in r snp])llis from 20 000 tons to 57 000 
tons, Siiiln from 1,000 tons to 2S,0i)O tons and 
Itiitian I ast Vfrlei from (17 000 tons to 10 5 000 
tons 'I hen wcrt also 1 irgi r reielpts from 
1 gvpt wlilcli amounttil to to 000 tons as against 

15.000 tons in 1911 (2, wlille tlie Lnltfd king 
dom sllglitli redneed litr snpiillt s from 20,000 
tons to 2'i,n00 tons 

Dytmr and Tanning Substances (Rs 2,50 
Lakhs) — ImiKirts tif dvtliig and tanning «nt) 
stanei s showed a decline, tin tot il v line amoun- 
ting in 1912 31 to Ro 2 50 lakli--, a decrease of 
Rs 18 Iikhs In tomparlsnu wltli 1011- 12 and of 
Rs 9 laklis In eompirlson wltli 1910 11 (oal 
tar lilts representing tlie hulk of tlie imports 
wilder tills head, sliowtd a deereise from 17 9 
nilliiim ll)s \ ilmd at Rs 2,31 liklis to 1 i 0 
tniilion ll)s valued at Rs 2,17 liklis '1 ids 
iset-\)uk w IS dm almost tntlrelv to a deireaso 
;ln till imports of dies otlicr flim allrirlne 
from 15 million ills to 10 0 million ll)s in 
qnmtltv and from R« 2,15 h\kli= to Rs 1,99 
likhslnvnhie Imports under tlii- liead reiirc 
htnttd 81 per cent of tlie tot il imports of lonl- 
tar lives as against 8! per cent in 1911-12 
Imjiorts of allrirlne dies sliowtd a ileellne of 
about 910,000 Ihs In iomparl--on with tlie 
Imports of the prtvimis vear, whhli had been 
returned at 1 2 million llis Imt tlie value reeor- 
ded deelhuil sllghtli from Rs 18 lakhs to R« 17 
lakhs 

I Spices (Rs 1,72 Lakhs) — 'Ihcri. was a slight 
I increase in the Imports of spices, the qnantltj 
(of which In 19 52 31 amounted to 1,272 000 
cwts ns against 1,270,000 twts In 1931-52 
The value, linwcvcr, showed a further decline 
from Rs 2,08 laklis to Rs 1 72 laklis Betel- 
nuts showed an inercisc in qmntltv from 

1.101.000 cuts to 1,117,000 cwts hut the value 
fell oil from Rs 1,45 lakhs to Rs 1,19 lakhs 

Glass and Glassware (Rs 1,42 Lakhs) — 
The total value of the Imports of glass and 
glassware amounted to Rs 1,42 lakhs as com- 
pared with Rs 1,22 lakhs In 1931 32 Almost 
all the Important descriptions luitlcr this head 
recorded improvements Of the principal 
countries participating in this trade Japan 
retained the foremost position and the value of 
her supplies advanced to Rs 05 1 vkhs in 1932 33 
from Its 42 lakhs in 1931-32 and Rs 55 lakhs 
In 1930 31 ( 

Tobacco (Rs 97 Lakhs) — Imports of unmanu 
factured tobacco which bad Improved from 
1 0 million lbs in 1930 31 to 2 8 million lbs 
In 1931-32 advanced further to 5 1 million lbs 
In the >ear imdcr review and cvcectlctl those in 
1929 30 by half a million lbs Supplies from 
the United States of America accoiintcd for 
91 per cent of the tofal (jinntitj imported In 
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1932-33 as against 87 per cent in the preceding 
^ea^ and totalled 4 T.million lbs as compaied 
mtli 2 5 miUion lbs in 1931-32 

Precious Stones and Pearls (Rs 84 laLhs) — 

The trade in precionsstones and pearls showed 
signs of a slight reco\ er\ , the i alue of the consign- 
ments haaang risen from the abnormalh low 
lea el tiz , Rs 45 lakhs recorded in 1931-32 to 
Es 84 lakhs in 1932-33 Of these, diamonds 
accounted foi Rs 71 lakhs and pearls, unset 
for Rs 10^- lakhs as compared wath Rs 32 lakhs 
and Es 10 J lakhs respectia eh in 1931-32 The 
imports of other precious stones aa ere conipara- 
tiaelj small, being a allied at Rs 2^ lakhs in 
1932 33 as agamst Es 2 lakhs in the preceding 
a ear 

Cement (Rs 29 l^khs) — Imports of cement 
shoaved a further decline from 88,000 tons to 


83.000 tons in quantity and from Rs 41 lakhs 
to Es 29 lakhs in a alue The bulk of the 
consignments dining the a ear came fiom Japan, 
supplies from which source amounted to 39,000 
tons (Rs 8 lakhs) as agamst 29,000 tons (Rs 9^ 
lakhs) in 1931-32 There aa as a further falling 
off in the contribution of the United Kingdom 
from 45,000 tons a allied at Es 25 lakhs to 

34.000 tons a allied at Rs 17 lakhs 

Coal (Rs G^- lakhs) — Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 37 per cent in quantitj from 
1 56,000 tons in 1931-32 to 35,000 tons In 1932-33 
and by 42 per cent in a alue from Rs llj lakhs 
to Rs 61 lakhs Bombaa , the largest consumer 
of imported coal, reduced her takings from 

28.000 tons to 11,000 tons The folloaaang table 
shoavs the sources of the imports of foreigi^coal 
during the past fia e 3 ears — 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

United Kingdom 

39,000 

19,000 

23,000 


16,000 

Natal 

105,000 

197,000 

121,000 

23,000 

14,000 

Japan 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Portuguese East Africa 

21,000 


5,000 



Australia 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

8,000 
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The folloaving table shoavs 
British India — 


the comparatia e Importance of the principal articles e'vported from 


EXPORTS. 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


— 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
m 1932-33 

j Jute, raav 

32,34,92 

27,17,38 

12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

7 35 

1 Jute manufactures 

56,90,49 

51,92,68 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 

23,78,19 

21,71,18 

20,69,95 

16 40 

r Cotton, raw and avaste 

66,69,10 

65,60,35 

46,72,65 

15 63 

\ Cotton manufactures 

7,79,56 

7,18,67 

5,21,54 

4,81,83 

3,29,11 

2 49 

Tea 

26,60,44 

26,00,64 

23,55,93 

19,43,74 

17,15,28 

12 96 

Gram, pulse and flour 

33,69,42 

34,79,16 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,69 

12 14 

Seeds 

29,62,52 

26,46,76 

17,86,18 

14,58,83 

11,30,68 

8 54 

Leather 

9,44,32 

8,16,24 

0,39,11 

5,35,20 

4,76,42 

3 60 

Sfetals and ores 

8,91,03 

10,33,90 

7,94,04 

5,47,10 

4,68,18 

3 54 

Hides and skins, raaa 

9,55,98 

7,98,27 

5,46,63 

3,65,71 

2,76,87 

2 09 

Paraffin aa ax 

2,45,54 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01,88 

1 52 

Oilcakes 

3,84,18 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1,96,51 

1 48 

AVool, raav and manu- 
factures 

• 5,90,71 

5,33,54 

3,23,25 

3,36,73 

1,91,10 

1 44 

Lac 

8,64,26 


3,13,74 

1,<63,94 

1,24,24 

94 

Coffee 

1,69,25 


1,91,86 


1,09,81 

83 

Tobacco 

1,29,47 


1,03,65 

85,42 

77,11 

58 

Daeing and tanning sub 
stances 

1,18,05 

1,11,57 

1,03,23 

86,94 

77,43 

57 

Spices 

1,58,80 

1,96,39 

1,27,19 

87,25 

72,33 

55 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

1,44,93 

1,18,03 

76,70 

75,14 


53 

Fruits and a cgetables 

96,15 


79,75 


69,52 

53 

Coir 

‘ 1 00 27 


88 50 

‘ 75 58 


45 
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Cotton Exports 


EXPORTS— coHfrf 

(In thow^anth of Rupees ) 



1028 20 

1929 30 

1030 31 

1931 32 

D 

Percentage 
on total 
exportsof 
mtrclnndlse 
in 1932 33 

W ood and timber 

1,76,80 

1 

1,80 07 

1,40,17 

78,17 

50,18 

42 

Oils 

80,03 

72,33 

47,21 

57,23 

53,79 

41 

Fish (excluding canned 




35 

fish 

78,24 

73,81 

08,33 

54 24 

45,71 

Coal and coke 

71,83 

72,00 

49,35 

54,91 

41,19 

33 

Boned for manufacturing 




punos 

02,32 

75,27 

71,25 

45,14 

34,82 

20 

Provisons and oilman’s 






ftorcs 

04,48 

00,40 

40,95 

39,55 

32,02 

or, 

Hemp, raw 

87,52 

08,33 

39,30 

20,90 

32,10 

24 

Mica 

90,47 

1,03,08 

07,59 

39,30 

31,52 

24 

Drugs and medicines 

41,01 

48,45 

20 92 

23,10 

31,20 

24 

Fibre for brusl es and 




Ir.ooms 

25 02 

28 15 

25,51 

51,30 

20,43 

24,02 

18 

Manures 

59,84 

49,08 

38,30 

20,39 

15 

Bristles 

15,04 

14,20 

10 98 

11,00 

13,05 

10 

Saltpetre 

9,00 

8 87 

7,52 

10,58 

12,20 

09 

Opium 

1,57,42 

1,42 00 

1,22,07 

80,03 

11,25 

08 

Animals, living 

39,95 

30,80 

20,00 

14,99 

10,10 

08 

Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 


iron, steel or wood 

15,15 

14,99 

10,39 

7,47 

0,24 

8,93 

07 

A.pparel 

17,02 

24,52 

10,12 

10,33 

07 

Rubber, raw 

1,99,85 

1,78,88 

1,29,75 

14,58 

8,78 

07 

Cordage and rope 

10,02 

14,10 

10,45 

8,54 

7,73 

00 

Candles 

9,33 

10,91 

6,40 

4,05 

4,74 

04 

Silk, raw and manufac 



tures 

32,17 

32,31 

10,00 

3,34 

3,18 

02 

Horns, tips, etc 

7,90 

7,53 

3,54 

1,30 

2,48 

02 

Sugar 

5,48 

3,08 

2,51 

1,02 

2,10 

02 

Tallow , stearine and wax 

7,97 

7,95 

7,38 

3,79 

1,97 

01 

All other articles 

4,07,82 

1 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

2)04j3l> 

2,70,05 

2 04 

Total Value of Exports 

3.30,12,79 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,40,20 

1,55,88,80 

1,32,40,57 

100 


Cotton (Rs 23 45 Lakhs) — In Indiin Cotton 
crop of the season 1932 33 was estimated 
at 4,516,000 bales of 400 lbs each as compared 
TOth 4,025,000 bales in the preceding jear 
The comparatively high parity of Indian cotton 
led to its gradual replacement by American 
cotton in Japan and in the Orient in general 
The w orld consumption of Indian cotton for the 
12 months ending January 31, 1933 amounted 
to just over 4 million bales and was far short 
of the noimal annual consumjption of 5t million 
bales The high parity thus discouraged the 
consumption of Indian cotton abroad Conse- 
quently, exports of Indian cotton naturally 
decreased in the year under review as com- 
pared with the preceding year Exports of 
Indian cotton in 1932 33 amounted to 2 063,000 
bales as compared wnth 2,369,000 bales in 1931- 
32 and 4,070,000 bales in 1929 30 , and 1932 33 
gav e the lowest figure of export m the post-War 


period The value of the exports amounted 
to Its 20,37 lakhs as compared with Rs 23,45 
lakhs in the preceding year Japan as usual, 
was India s biggest customer and her share 
amounted to 1,085,000 bales valued at Rs 11,12 
lakhs as compared with 1,080,000 bales valued 
at Rs 11,05 lakhs in the preceding year China 
took only 134,000 bales v alued at Rs 1,33 lakhs 
as compared w ith 437,000 bales valued at Rs 4,52 
lakhs The United Kingdom shghtly increased 
her takings to 161,000 bales valued at Rs 1,61 
lakhs as compared with 166,000 bales valued 
atRS 1,54 lakhs in the preceding j ear Exports 
to Italy declined from 183,000 bales v'alued at 
Rs 1,62 lakhs in 1931 32 to 150,000 bales valued 
at Rs 1,44 lakhs in 1932 33 Exports to 
Belgium, France and Spain rose from 121,000, 
81,000 and 45,000 bales to 129,000, 124,000 
and 52,000 bales respectively The following 
statement gives the monthly exports of Indian 
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cotton durmg the Hst 11% c jeirs together %%ith thcprc-'\Vara%eragc — 

Exports of Indian cotton m bales of 400 lbs 

{In thousands of Rupees ) 



Pre %% ar 
aacrage 
1909 14 

1028 29 

1929 30 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932 33 

April 

303,000 

323,000 

380,300 

424,700 

307,300 

95,000 

Ma% 

248,800 

372,800 

401,900 

341,700 

283,400 

135,100 

June 

218,900 

301,900 

382,200 

214,500 

200,000 

121,800 

Julj 

190,100 

285,200 

318,700 

258,900 

212,300 

100,400 

August 

110,300 

210,000 

231,300 

250,700 

259,900 

83,3«0 

September 

75,300 

191,200 

211,400 

280,800 

111,200 

103,100 

October 

00,800 

254,000 

170,100 

223,700 

111,300 

120,500 

Ko% ember 

101,400 

175,700 

207,200 

220,900 

135,900 

121, JOO 

December 

158,200 

272,300 

297,000 

357,000 

191,100 

104,000 

Januarj 

319,800 

400,200 

452,700 

438,000 

108,000 

207,200 

Eebruar% 

318,300 

350,300 

493,500 

433,300 

159,700 

373,800 

March 

295,800 

559,500 

508,500 

438,000 

108,200 

310,000 

Total 

2,407,300 

3,711,700 

4,070,400 

3,920,000 

2,309,200 

2,002,000 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs 3,29 Lakbs) — 
Exports of jam amounted to 15 nullion lbs 
as compared %%ith 22 million lbs m the preceding 
j ear The exports of Indian picccgoods declined 
from 105 million jards to CO million jards 
Exports to most of the countries sliou cd consi- 
derable decreases Persia took only 8 million 
% ards in the j car under rc% ic%v as compared %%ith 
20 milhon xards in the preceding jear Simi 
larly, exports to Ceylon amounted to 13 million 
jards in 1932-33 as compared %%ith 17 million 
jards in 1931-32 The shares of Iraq, Tan 


ganj ika Tcrrltor j and Arabia declined from 13, 
11 and G million jards in 1931-32 to 5, 0 and 4 
million jards rcspcctnclj in 1932-33 The 
shares of most other countries also shoued 
declines 

The total a nine of the piccegoods exported 
in 1932 33 declined from Its 3,24 lakhs to 
Rs 2,09 lakhs Grey goods accounted for 
Rs 13 lakhs, coloured goods Rs 1,05 lakhs and 
%\hitc goods for a little 0 % er Rs 1 1 ikh 

Detailed figures of exports for the past three 
years compared %%ithl913 14 are gnen bclou — 


I 1913 14 

(pro war 

1 jear) 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932 33 


Million 

Milhon 

Million 

Million 

Grey and bleached piece goods — 

jmrds j 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Shirtings 

2 2 

3 9 

4 1 

1 7 

Cheddars and duties 

7 0 

2 1 

2 3 

1 9 

T cloth and domestics 

21 6 

1 3 

0 

4 

Drills and jeans ^ 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Other sorts 

12 2 

2 8 

1 7 

S 

TOTAL 

44 2 

10 2 

8 8 

5 0 

Coloured piece goods 

45 0 

87 5 

95 8 

01 4 

TOTAL Piece qoods 

89 2 

97 7 

104 b 

06 4 
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Julc and Jute Mnnufncturerg (Rs 31,44 
lakhs) — 'll'C total area under jute in 1012 wns 
estimated at 2,111,000 aercs as coiniiartd vltii 

1,802,000 acres in tiic preccdlnu a ear 'Jlic 
slcld tor the 1012 crop vas estimated to lie 
r),84'),000 Inlcs since rcclscd to 7,007 000 iiaics 
of 400 lbs cicli as against 'i,'i(,7,0(l0 Inics in t lie 
precedinR tcir 'Jhc total aselRlit of raw and 
mamifacturcd jntc exported during tire \c\r 
amounted to 1,213,000 tons, or 7,000 tons less 


tiian In tiie pr<tedlm; cear 'Hit total xnlue 
defined from a llttk om r 11“ .1 ! < rores in 10 U* 
12 to iie.irU Its ,il erores in 1012 11, a drop 
of Its 11 (Tores Itau jute aeronnted for 11 per 
rent of the aahu and Jute manufarlurcs for 09 
per rent as (ompired a(lth 11 per ( ent and CO 
per <(nf respeetlcdv in the precedinp jear 
The folloulnc statenunt compares tin nuantl 
tics exporletl dutlnv, th< Mar 1913 14 and each 
of the past thr( e a ( lr^ — 



1 

1913 11 

i 

1"I0 11 

1 

1011 12 

10J2 TJ 

1 

c 

Jiitc (in tlioiisand tons) 

708 ’ 

1 

1 

020 

r.s7 

1 60-5 

1 

Bags (in millions) 

109 

ill 

! 1 

415 

^ 1 
Cloth (In million aards) 

1,001 1 

1 1.271 

1 ' 
t 

1 l.f>21 j 

; 1.012 

1 


The qunntita of ran jute exported n is 1 per 
cent loss than In the prccodlnp a car and 27 per 
cent less than in the pro Mar acar 1011 14 
Exports of Runna haRs Increased In number 
from 389 millions to 111 millions, hut those of 
gunna cloth declined sllghth from 1,021 million 
aards to 1 0l2 million aards liic production 
Indian null consumption and exports of rnaa 
jute for the last 20 a oars arc Rlaen In table 
No 20 and detailed flpures of exports of tnami 
factures arc glacn in tables Nos 10A and 3011 


The total exports of raaa jute declined from 

587.000 tons xalucd at Its li crorcs in 1911 12 
to 503,000 tons a allied at Its 9J crorcs in 1912 
33 Exports to Gcrmana amounted to 121,000 
tons a allied at Its 2,14 lakhs in 1912 33 as com- 
pared aaath 131,000 tons a allied at Its 2 44 lakhs 
in 1931-32 The share of tlic United Kingdom 
m the a ear under reaiew decreased to 130,000 
tons a allied at Its 2,24 lakhs from 154,000 tons 
a'alued at Rs 3,11 lakhs Exports to 1 ranee 
amounted to 69,000 tons xalucd at Rs 1,1C 
lakhs m 1032 33 as compared aiith 52,000 tons 

1031 32 Spain took 

42.000 tons as compared avith 30,000 tons in 

the preceding j ear, aihercas the United States 
ot America, Ital> and Belgium reduced thcli 
! 49,000, 44,000 and 46,000 ton- 

to 16,000, 37,000 and 39,000 tons respectiaelj 

Foodgrams and flour (Rs 16,08 lakhs) - 

1 he exports under this head declined cons! 
aerably in the j ear under reaiew, both in qnan 
wt> and value, as compared avitli the prcccthni 
acar The total quantity ■'* ’ 

nonr expoited amounted to 2 
at Rs 16,08 lakhs as comp 
tons xalucd at Rs 20,37 lakhs in the prccedini 
a ear Exports of rice declined from 2,372,00( 
tons to 1,887,000 tons Consignments of ashca 
dMindled to the paltry figure of 2,000 tons a 
compared aiith 20,000 tons m the precedini 
jear and 197,000 tons in 1930 31 Decrease 


Mere abo notlci ihle In the f-h!pmetit« of ailicat 
Hour, hirlia, nnil jouar and hajr.a from 43,000, 

27.000 and 59,000 tons in 1011-12 to 21,000, 

17.000 and 1(),000 tons respectlach In 1032 33 
1 he oiiU lucre ise in ixports aans in the case of 
pubes from 9 1,000 tons to 111,000 tons There 
aiorc no exports of mnlrc ns in the preceding 
acar 

Tea (R* 17, IS lakhs)— Fhc total production 
of train indiain 10 12 Mas estimated, as remarked 
nhoie, at 4 11 million lbs n« rompared a'itli 
194 million U>s in 19 U, 191 million lbs in 1030 
and in million lbs in 1929 As usual, Assam 
eontributed tlie largest sliarc riz , 257 mlilion 
bs or 00 per cent of flic total output and 
Soufiicrn India 02 million H)s or 14 per cent 
Production in Assam Intrcascd ba 11 8 million 
lbs and in the rest of Korthcni India ba about 
19 0 million lbs llic total area under tea In 
1932 ains 807,500 acres as against 800,700 acres 
in 1031 

The total slilpmciits of tea during the jear 
recorded an adaanced of 11 per cent in quan 
tlta, but flic aaluc fell ba 12 per cent Ihcro 
aicrc no exports of green tea during the acar 
and tlic entire quantlta of 379 million lbs 
consisted of black ten Exports to the United 
Kingdom improacd from 291 million lbs to 
331 million lbs , hut the aaluc recorded a decline 
from Rs 17 crorcs to Rs 15 crorcs The share 
of the United Kingdom aias 87 per cent of 
India s total exports as compared aiith 85 per 
cent in the jircccding a ear Re exports of 
Indian tea from the United Kingdom amounted 
to 40 million lbs ilV 1932-33 as against 50 million 
lbs In 1931-32 Stocks in London amounted 
to 187 million lbs at the end of the year ns 
compared aiith 119 million lbs at the corres 
ponding date of the preceding j car Re exports 
of Indian tea fiom the Uniteil Kingdom to the 
Irish Ercc State avero 14 0 million lbs as against 
17 8 million lbs a j car ago Be exports to 
Russia amounted to 0 3 million lbs in the j car 







Exports, 
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under ro^ie« t"; cominrcd \Mth i S million lb'' 
in tlie preceding ^elr Direct ‘!liipincnf‘' to 
Kiissn recorded n slight decline from t 'i mlllinii 
lbs to 2 9 million lbs in 1912 5 5 '11ms the 

totnl exports of Indinii ten to Itiissii id\ meed 
from 7 o million lbs m ] 0 51- 52 to 0 2 million 
lbs in 10 52 5) I rom the J ondoii imiKct 
other Liiropenn countries took liidlin tei to 
the extent of S 7 million lbs ns lompired with 
10 8 million lbs m the preceding \eir Iti 
exports from the Dinted Kingdom to the United 
Stntes of \mericn eontmited fiom 7 0 million 
lbs in 1051-52 to 0 million lbs m 1052 5 5 
Direct shipmentsto the United ‘sfitesof \meri< 1 , 
howener, nd^ meed from 9 8 million lbs to 


11 1 million lbs 'Ihns the tot il exports to the 
Thiited Stntes of Vmerie.n declined siiphth from 
17 7 million lbs to 17 1 million lbs Ite exports 
from the United Kingdom to Cnnndn nnd Kew- 
fonndlnnd fell fioni 0 0 million lbs in 10 51-32 
to 5 2 million lbs in the xcir under rcxicw 
Din ct shipments to f in id 1 , how o\er, showed in 
iiieieise fioni 1 I 1 million lbs to ](> 7 million 
lbs 1 xjiorts to Chinn fell nwn\ fiom 1 2 
million lb« to J/iOO lbs onh Kxports to 
Vnstrihi, inehiding K'ew /tnlniid nKo dropted 
fiom 5 "1 million lbs to 2 8 million lbs md to 
Igxiit from 5 3 million lbs to 2 million lbs 
Lxpoits to I’crsi 1 dethned from 2 milhoii lbs 
to 1 o million lbs 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries • 



1900 07 

1015 10 

1 927 28 

1928 29 

1029 30 

IO 5 O 31 

1031-52 

1932 33 

! 

lbs 

lbs j 

: lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lb» 


(1,000) 1 

(1,000) 1 

1 ( 1 ,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Prom Korlherii In- 
dia (C ilciitt i ind 
Cliitlagoiig) 

Prom Southern India 

217, Ool 

501,103 

1 ol'),109 

300,845 1 

5J0,>Gi : 

i 

507,1 17 

205,291 

523,825 

iMadris Ports) 

13,080 

2'>,810 

15,711 

10,521 

10,071 

18,575 

15,001 

51,807 

Prom Bombix, Sind 
and Bunn i 

1,713 

11,227 

701 

430 

coo 

517 

32 5 

500,115 

lOTAli 

233,ni 

538,470 

501,01 1 

550,002 


o50,259 

511,518 

878,837 


Oilseeds (Rs 11,31 lakhs) —1 iic' lot il cv 
ports of Indnn oilbctds declined b> 20 pei cent 
in quantilx fiom 988,000 tons 111 lOJl-32 to 
733,000 tons In 1932 35 nnd In 22 per cent 
- in X nine from Its 11, 59 HKlis to Its 11 , 31 lakhs 
An examination of the dctiiled figures gnciion 
the maigin sliows that tlieic has been a sub 
stantial decline in the expoits of all the piincipd 
^ oil bearing seeds xiith the exception of rapesecd 

r The following are the quantities of oilseed 
exported in recent j ears — 

Prewar 1930 31 1931 32 1932-33 
ax crage 

(Thousands of tons ) 


Linseed 

379 

257 

120 

72 

Bapeseed 

273 

33 

54 

115 

Groundnuts 

212 

001 

072 

433 

Castor 

114 

91 

104 

80 

' Cotton 

240 

41 

12 

2 

Sesamum 

119 

1 

12 

10 

Copra 

31 


14 


' Others 

85 


15 

Totxi, 

1,453 

1,037 

988 

733 


Hides and Skins (Rs 7,43 lakhs) The 

trade undei this lieul Ins been progressix ely 
smaller in the list txvo or three xears The 
total value of the trade has fallen from Bs 8,92 
lakhs in 1931 32 to Its 7,43 lakhs in the year 
under review, a fall of 16 per cent The mam 
reason foi this decline, as explained in earher 

30 


issues of this Kcxiew, is fhe ti ide depiesmon, 
xxhith led to i rediietion in the dem iiid for hides 
iiid skins 'Ihe axerigi decliicd xahie foi law 
hides and skins declined from 7 is 0 ]) to 7 ns 
2 p , wheiens 111 the case of tanned hides and 
skins, the dcchnc was fiom 15s 1 7-10 pei lb 
to Its 1-7 0 per lb Slilpiiicnts of 1 iw hides 
and skins dining the xeir amounted to 27,500 
tons xaliicd at Its 2,77 lakhs ns complied with 
53,000 tons X allied at Its 3,00 likhs in the 
preceding year Kxpoits of 1 iw hides declined 
Irom 10,000 tons XMlued at Its 01 likhs in 
1931-32 to 13,300 tons valued at Its 03 lakhs 
111 1932 33 Exports of raw skins declined 111 
weight from 10,500 tons to 13,300 tons The 
total value of the consignments declined from 
Its 2,74 lakhs in 1931-32 to Its 2,14 likhs m 
1932 33 Exports of tanned 01 dicsscd hides 
01 skins decreased from 15,700 tons x’alued at 
Its 5,20 lakhs in 1931-32 to 14,500 tons X’alued 
at Es 4,00 lakhs in 1032 33 Expoits of tanned 
hides amounted to 0,000 tons x allied it Its 1 02 
lakhs in the year under review as compiled xiith 
10,300 tons xalucd at Bs 2,13 lakhs in the 
preceding jear There xvas a slight inciease 
111 the expoits of tanned skins fiom 5,400 to 
5,500 tons, but the x'llue showed a decline fiom 
Bs 3,14 lakhs in 1931 32 to Bs 3,04 likhs m 
1932 33 

Lac (Rs 1,24 lakhs) — Business in the lac 
markets abroad continued to decline, the depres 
[ sed conditions in the large consuming indus- 
[ tiies being pionounced tluoughout the year 
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Exports 


The tot'll e'^ports of He fell bi 10 per cent m 
quintit\ from IGl 000 c\\*ts in 1931 32 to 
418,000 cwt=! in 1932 33 'ind b\ 33 per cent 
in \ilue from Ks 1,84 Hkhs to Its 1 24 Hkhs 
the decrease thcing noticc'ible in the ense of 
shell ic, button He md stick He 

Raw Wool (Rs 1,23 lakhs) —The tride in 
Tndim rnn iiool recciicd a setback the exports 
fallina from 41 million lb= to 32 million lbs m 
qinntits and from Its 2,77 Hklis to Its 1,23 
laklis in a iliic Of the total qiiantita «hippc<l 
the limted Kingdom took 28 niilhon lbs or 87 
per cent as compared mth 35 million Ib^ 
or 85 per cent in the precodine a ear aa bile the 
remainder aa ent niainla to the L mted Kates 
of America and, to a less extent to (jcrmana 
and other Continental countries Besides Indian 
aao^i a fairla large quantita of foreign aaool of 
Tibetan and Central ksian origin is imported 
across the frontier and then re exported from 
Indii 

0;ls (Rs S4 lakhs) — The total exports of 
oils consisting niostla of acgetabic oiH aacre 
a lined at Ks 54 Hkhs m 1032 o3 as compared 
aaath Rs 57 lik’is in 1011-52 Kiipniciits of 
vegetable oils inorei-ed trom 1,000,000 gallons 
a lined at Rs 50 Hkhs to 2 444 000 gallons 
a lined at R« 58 Hkhs Lxport- of castor oil 
continued to mere i-e and amounted to 1 123 000 
gallons aaliied at Rs 17 Hkhs as compared aaith 
082 000 gallons a allied at Rs 15 Hkhs in the 
preceding aeir and 477 000 gallons a lined ,it 
Its 0 Hkli' in 19o0 51 Exports of groundnut 
oilshoaied i remarkable expmsion and totalled 
917 000 gillons m 19 j 2 53 as compared antli 
455,000 cillons m 1951-32 and ICO 000 gallons 
in 1050 31 De-patches of coconut oil decline 1 
irum 56 000 gaUons in 1931 32 to 29,000 gallons 
in 1932-33 

Metals and Ores (Rs 4,68 lakhs) — ^Tlic 
total eeports of ores amounted to 227 000 tons 
a allied at Rs 1 36 Hkhs in 1932-33 as compared 
aaath 235,000 tons aalued at Rs 1,47 lakhs in 
1931-32 Exports of manginese ore aahich 
represent about 87 per cent of the total qiiantita 
of ores exported aaere exenloxver thin the poor 
record of the preceding a ear and totalled 108 000 
tons as compared aaath 212 000 tons in 1031 32 
and 486,000 tons m 1930-31 As usual, I ranee 
aa IS the largest purchaser, but she reduced her 
takings from 80,000 tons to 75,000 tons Ship- 
nients to Belgium also declined from 35,000 
^ns to 32 000 tons Exports to the Enited 
Kingdom, aa-luch had fillen from 114,000 tons 
in 19 j 0 51 to 54,000 tons m 1931-32, improaed 
to 55 000 tons in the a ear under reaaeav 4, 
noticeable feature of the trade avas the increased 
participation of Japan avluch took 31,000 tons 
in 1932-03 as against 6,000 tons m the precedui" 


a car There aacre smaller shipments to Gcr- 
mana md the KcthcrHnds, amounting to 1,300 
tons and 2 000 tons rcspcctiacla Exports to 
the Enitcd “states of VTncrica,aa Inch had declined 
from 49,000 tons in 1030 51 to 28,000 tons.m 
1931-32, ceased altogctlier in the a ear under 
reaieaa The export trade In manganese ore 
aias Hrgela conllncd to Bcngil and Bombaa, 
the former accounting for 69 per cent and the 
latter 2o per cent as compared aaith 70 and 30 
percent rcspcctiacla in the preceding a car the 
remainder being shipped from Madris There 
aaere no exports of ferro manganese and fcrnigin- 
ous manganese ore during 1932 33 

Exports of pig iron further declined ha 38 
per cent in qiiantita from 351,000 tons in 1931- 
52to 218 OOOtonsin 1932 33 iml ba 40 per cent 
in aahic from R- 1 23 Hkhs to Rs 74 Hkhs 
Korm ilia , J ijian is the he-t purchaser of Indian 
pig iron hilt her takings lacrc considerabh 
reduced from 188,000 tons in 1931-32 to 72,000 
tons 111 the aeir under reaieaa it maa he 
pointed out that in lunc 1932 Tapin raised 
the import duta on pig iron from 1 70 acn 
to C 00 acn per ton India has been the priiicl 
pa! exporter of this material to Jap in and the 
enh inccnicnt of the data has led to a substantial 
reduction of exports to tint countra Exports 
to the linited btites ol America al-o declined 
from 108 000 tons in 1930 51 to 51,000 tons in 
1931-32 and further to 35,000 tons in 1932-33 
These losses aacre to some extent compensated 
ba increased siupnicnts to the Enited Kingdom, 
aahich amounted to 76,000 tons in 1932-33 as 
against 09,000 tons in the preceding jear 
Exports to China al-o shoaied an adaancefrom 
15 000 tons to 17,000 tom aahilc those to Gcr- 
mana declined from 13,000 tom to 8,000 tons 
The folloaaing table shoaas the production of pig 
iron and steel m India during the past three 
a ears — 

(/« ihoimnd tons ) 



1 

1030-31 ' 

1931-32 j 

1932 S3 

1 

Production of pig iron 

1,140 

1,070 

880 

,, „ steel 



591 

(ingots) 

Production of finislied 

625 

002 

1 

427 

steel 

434 

1 

450 


Other Exports — Other important exports 
from India include paraffin aa ax (Rs 2,02 lakhs) , 
oilcakes (Rs 1,90 Hkhs) , Coffee (Rs 1,10 Hkhs), 
spices (Rs 72 Hkhs) , teikavood (Rs 40 lakhs) , 
daeuig and tinning substances (Rs 75 Hkhs) , 
unmanufactured tobacco (Rs 73 Hkhs) 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Diiector Gcner'il of Conimcrcnl 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to 
time nn addendum to the pubiication Inde-v 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1801 -IboO mIucIi 
brings up-to date (1) the unweighted Indev 


minibcrs of 28 exported articles , (2) the un- 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles, 
(3) the general un-w Lighted index number for 
39 articles and (4) the weightoJ index numbers 
of 100 articles on base 1873-100 


The following table contains these index numbers since the icar 1925 — 


Year 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(un weighted) 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(uu weighted) 

General 

Index No for all 
(39) Viticlcs 
(nil wciglitcd) 

M eighted 
Index No 
(100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873 

1925 

231 

211 

227 

205 

1926 

^2*) 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

261 • 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

125 

140 

128 


1932 

120 

144 




Besides the aboao wholesale price index 
numbers, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence Calcutta, compiles a wholesale 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 


price index number for Calcutta while ^he 
Bombay Labour Office compiles similar statis- 
tics for Bombay and Karachi 


Year 


1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 
19J3 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

159 

103 

151 

148 

149 

110 

148 

147 

137 

145 

140 

137 

141 

145 

133 

110 

120 

108 

90 

109 

95 

91 

109 

99 

87 

98 

97 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and. 1931 During 1932 although 
wholesale prices were slightly lower than in 
1931, the fluctuations were within narrow limits 
111 1933 prices again recorded a considerable fall 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish worLing 
class cost of living index numbers Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres , for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay , for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar , for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour CommissionerfBurma, Rangoon 

The Bombay w orking class cost of living Index 
number with base July 1914 100 stood at 931 
in December 1933, the average for the year 
being 103 The Ahmedabad cost of Living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 71 in December 1933 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928 100 stood 
at 68 in December 1933 The Nagpur cost of 


living Index number on base January 1927-100 
was 59 in No\ ember 1933 while the Jubbul- 
porc Index on the same base was 55 For 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(6) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (c) Hindusta 
nis and (d) ChittJgonians The Index Number 
in December 1933 for these were 88, 91, 91 and 
87 respectively 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930 In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931 lii 1933 tlie dowmvard 
teiidem y of prices coiitimicd 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Goaorn- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
consideration of the sfibject It is to be hoped 
that Messrs Bow lev and Robertson who ha\e 
recently arrived here at the imitation of the 
Government of India will make recommendation 
for putting Indian price statistics on a sound 
footing 
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Air Routes 


Tmi'crnl Alr\^'^^‘5 ^orMri' pro\lili tlirouLlij 
trvu'.port troin K inrlii to 1 tiro]h mil I omlcin 
•\rn\inj: Km '<’1" • "'‘‘'P < “ •' * Imi'-'l >' 

cMntnu ^^lur^ it lonincts \sit\» Imllm lriU“ 
CoutliK nt U Aii'v u-’ ' n1i'>=( c(r\iii iti lurt-. iroin 
K^^ iclii on 'rhur-iliw f'ininuri ulnnt, loillinur 
tlio siiiK nitilit 1/ vMii!, liKtlipiir oi\ 1 nil i\ 
inorninu, it protPdK I iti l>i liii nni Mlitiilml 
iirriMni: vt I’llintti on 1 rnl i\ i\tniiu On 
Sitnriiiu niornnn; It kiM^ fur K\iu<on iml 
Slni; iport ^ 

1 roin Cilcnttn Iinlnn >11111111 Mrnai" 
ojx ntc id 111' sir'll! tu 1) ir< i iml 11 In "1 'll', 
scf'icp to Jtimruon mi int nnidiiti )nrts ' 

In tlip ri 'I r-i dirution thron^li ilr triii'-poil 
ii pro' ulod from Min: ipon to K ir u til li' Indl in 
I’nni I'oiitim lit il \ii" md on to 1 nroji- 
ind Kondon In Iiniurlid \lr"i' s "I'-llionnd 
icrjici, lii'iiu Kirilin i iili NNidni'di' 
inorniii'-' 1 

lilt liti \ir tl 111 Si r'lc' conm tU it ICindd 
"jtli Inijvnil \ir" 1 ' s I i^tlioiiiul and Wi^-t- 
boiiiid sir'KiS mil pro'ulii lliroii_ti lirtrm^ ' 
port to Minn d ilnil, lioinlu', llillir' and 
Mnilri'- 


The folloi'ini; irp tlio J iiiio Iililis lor tin 
'11I0U1 binicis — 

East Bound 


Ixindon, (Cromloii) 

Pins 

Ciiro 

Bigliilid 

Kinelu 


1 line 
(1 oral 

(Stiiiid iril ) I)i' 
IKp 12 .0 ‘!it 

lltp IV l'> tt 

III p m 00 'j uci 

Dip 03 00 Mid 

Arr \ftcrnoon Jliiir' 


Imperial Amvays 

West Bound 

Kmclii Dop 00 00 N\cd i 

Biglidid Dop 0 1 iO I ri 

Ciiro Dtp 04 30 Sit 

Bins Dtp 03 "O Mon 

london, (Croi/doii) Arc 11 lo „ 
Intermcdnte cills ire midc it Brindisi, 
Athens, Minhella, Ale\indrii, Gi'i, Itutbili 
B1S11 Ko'icit, Bibrcin, Slnijili ind G" id ili 
111 both diiections 


The fires from Kinclii arc is follows — 
to Bighdid, £34 , to Athens £71 , to London 
£95 The through fire from Ivarichi 
to London illows for 1 "eight of 100 kilos 
(221 pounds) per pisscnger, ind 1 pissengcr 
IS entitled to free convejince of luggige to 
the extent of the difference betueen his own 
weight ind the 221 pounds mentioned ibote 
If the diftercncc between the weight of the 
pvseiiger ind 221 lbs is less than 30 lbs an 
Mlditional 33 lbs of luggige miv be ciriicd free 
The rite for excess luggige is 3 ust over twelxe 
shillings per kilo Children in arms ire w eighed 
with ind earned under the sime tickets is their 
motners or nurses, and other children ire 
charged full fare, 


Tala Air Mail 


South Bound 





1 lull 

Di' 

h ir i' Id 


D p 

(1 

1 

I ri 

Minii Kill I 


f \rr 

1 D p 

111 

HI 

_o 

1) 

’ 

B nub i\ 


r \rf 
IB I‘ 

1 ’ 

1 1 

10 

10 

• 

B- ll in 


/ 

IB !' 

is 

(1 

10 
’ ) 

s it 

M i.lrt 


Vrr 

0 

r. 

- 


North 

Bound 



31 idr IS 


B P 

I 1 

no 

'bill 

B* 11 in 


'fiV 

11 

r. 

( » 
111 


LB. p 

li 

’ll 

1 omli 1 ' 


f \rr 
LB p 

10 

11 

'0 

00 

- 

Miniiil ibid 


f Vrr 

\Bi p 

1 1 
1 1 

lO 

20 

♦ 

h irulii 


Vrr 

I" 

10 


Indian Trans-Conlincntal 

Ainsays 


East Bound 







T line 

Di' 

K irii Id 


D p 

T) 

r. 

llmr 

loilhimr 



0* 

00 

1 rl 

Di Ihi 


« 

OS 

1'. 


( iwnpori 


> 

10 

!0 

, 

Mhlmlml 


»» 

12 

r. 


fait 111 1 1 


1 * 

O'. 

10 

Sit 

\k' 1 I) 


» > 

03 

!0 

» 

B uiuoon 



04 

00 

bun 

I'lnukok 


1 

OS 

30 

» 

Bin iiu 


> » 

1'. 

00 

» » 

Ivud i IiUiU]mr 

» 

17 

30 

» 

bingipmc 


Vir 

L'siun 

'4 „ 
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Indian National Airways 
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Africa and the Far East 

Se^cr^l nc« air seiMces ^^lllcll are of consi- 
(loraLle imporlance to India ln^e been inausu- 
ntod, ■'nd of tlic most notable is the 

Ilnsland-Africa scr\icc ^\hlcl^ connects witb the 
ninriind-Iiidia serMce at Cairo to and pro\ldes 
an cntirelj nev route betueen Delhi and South 
Vfrica 

Ofhei important air lines established arc the 
I'lnich scr\icc butueen Pans ind Saigon and 
the Dutch service between Amstcidam and 
Batavia, both of which piss through Baghdad 
and Karachi 

Baghdad, in particular, is developing rapidly 
in importance and it is said, not without reason, 
tint it will soon become tlie Clapham Junetton 
of the air This will certainly be the case if 
the projected scmces from Persia md Ilussia 
materialise 

The proposed extension of the England-Tndia 
Air Mail to Australia is expected to be brought 
into operation shortlv and a service ilreidv 
operates as far as Singapore 


The Indian Stores Department 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Gov ernment to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the Indian Year Book The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
m making purchases shall be given m the follow- 
ing order — 

Pirst, to articles which are produced m India 
in the form of raw materials or are inanufac 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
m India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good foi the purpose , 

Second, to articles wholly oi paitially manu 
factored m India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held m stock in India provided they 
are of suitable t> pe and quality requisite 

Pourth, to articles manufactured abioad which 
need to be specially imported 

The new rules were calculated matcinllj to 
widen the scope of opciatious of the 
Department 

The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during the year 1932 33, the latest 
period for which figures aie yet available, was 
Bs 3,30,90,903, as compared will Us 3,60,00,006 
during 1931-32 The fall in business was a 
result of the all lound contraction and this 
was a direct consequence of the curtailment of 
the activities of the Spending Department 
imposed by prevailing conditions of trade 
depression and aggravated by a further drop 
m commodity prices 

As a result of the close observance of the 
Rupee Tender Buies by departments of the 


Central Government and other provincial 
governments, the numbei of stores indents 
submitted for sending to the Director General 
m India Store Department, London, was 835 
and their value Es 70,36,880 against 951 for 
stores V alued at Es 93,84,301 m the preeed- 
ing year 

The Department continued throughout the 
1 ear to assist manufactuiers m India to improv e 
the quality of their products The means 
adopted included technical advire and sugges- 
tions Ev ery endeav our vv as made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing economy and 
efficiency Among the more notable instances 
of dev’elopmcnts m this direction the Depart- 
ment in tlieir annual report giv e foremost place 
to the textile industry 

The final accounts of the Department for 
the year 1931 32 closed with a total rev'enue 
of Es 13,84,370 and expenditure of Es 24,89,699 
showing nett deficit of Es 11,05, 329 The 
expenditure of the year 1932 33 is provisionally 
shown at Es 21,67,056 The reduction which 
the figures indicate, m spite of a normal growth 
of expenditure, due to annual increments 
estimated at Rs 40,000 per annum, was 
produced by vigorous retrenchment measures 
There was, however, a heavy fall on the credit 
side of the account, the total earnings amounting 
to Es 10,14,439 as against Es 13,84,370 

The question of definitely declaring the 
Department to be a commercial or service 
undertaking w as under consideration of Govern- 
ment and they decided in January 1930 that it 
could not for the piesent be declared a 
commercial undertaking, as some of its activities 
w ere admittedly not a of a commercial character, 
and that it should therefore be treated as a 
public service department, 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


ll"! •> 


Acknoiolf iQuient of Debt ex II’’ 20 

Athdavif or Declaration 

Agreement or Sferao of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exohanirp 

(an) If relating to the sale of Gn\t 
Securitj — Subject to a tna\imuiu 
of Bs 20, as 2 for eaery 10,000 
or part 

(b) If relating to sale of a «harc in an 
incorporated companj or other bodi 
corporate— tu o annas for c\cr\ ">,000 
or part thereof of the aalue of the 

fi share 

(3) If not otherwise pro\ ided for 
Appointment In execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees 

(b) Of property, moveable or Immovo 
^ble 

AHxch’t of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed Its 2,500 


0 


0 4 


1 0 
15 0 
30 0 


0 


50 0 


20 0 


(b) Where the nominal share capital 
exceeds Bs 2,600 but does not 
exceed Bs 1,00,000 
(o) Where the nominal share capita! 
exceeds Bs 1,00,000 100 

Articles of Clerkship 250 

Award, any decision In writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
pertj to Which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maMmum 

Bill of Exchange — 

here payable otherwise than on demand 
but not rrore than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singlv) — Not exc 

Bs 200, a 3 , exc Bs 200, not 

exc Bs 400, a 6 , exc Bs 400, not 

exc Bs 600, a 9 , exc B° 600, not 
exc Bs 800, a 12 , exc Bs 800, not exc 
Us 1,000, a 15 , ex? Bs 1,000, not c\c 
Bs B20'), B 1 a 2 , exc Bs 1 200, not 

exc Bs 1,600 Bias cxc Bs 1,600 

not exc Bs 2,500, Bs 2 a 4 , exc Bs 
2 500, not exc Bs 5,000, Bs 4 a 8 , exc 
Bs 5 000, not exc Bs 7,600, Bs 6 a 12, 
exc Bs 7,500 not exc Bs 10,000, Bs 9 
exc Bs 10,000, not exc Bs 15,000, Bs’ 
13 a 8 , exc Bs 15,000 not exc Bs 
20,000, not exc 
Bs 25,000, Bs 22 a 8, exc Bs 25 000 
not exc Bs 30 000, Bs 27 , and for even! 
add Bs 10 000, or part thereof, in excess 
ofBs 30,000 Bs P 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond 

Bs a 
0 8 


B V of Lading 

Load (not otherwise provided for) 

Not exceeding B" 10 
Pxc Bs 10 but not exc Bs 60 
Exc Bs 50 but not exc Bs 100 
Lxe Bs 100 lb does not exc Bs 200 
Dxo Bs 200 & docs not exc B' 300 


Bs a 
0 12 


Dp to Bs 1,000, every Bs lOOorpart 
For cverv Bs 500 of part, beyond 

Bs 1,000 3 2 

Bond, Administration, Cuftoms, Seciin/j/ 
or Mojtgoiif Deed — 1 or amount not 
exceeding Bs 1 000 same duty as a 
Bond 

In any other case .. 10 0 

CancfUalwn .. 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares . 0 2 

Charter Partv . 2 0 

Chegue and demand drafts arc exempt 

from stamp dutv with effect from 1st 
July 1927 

Composition — Deed . 20 0 

Coneeiiance, not bring a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Bs 50 . 0 8 

Exceeding Bs 30 not exceeding Bs 100 1 0 

Exceed ng Bs 100 but docs not exceed 

Bs 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs 200 hut docs not exceed 

Bs 300 4 S 

For every Bs 100 or part In excess of 

Bs 100 tip to Bs : non is 

Fo' every Bs 600, or part thereof, in 

excess of Bs 1 000 V S 

Contcvancc relating to immoveable property 
situate iDitJiin the chits o/Bombav , Alimcdabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely — 

23 Conveyance (as defined bv section 2 
(10) not beiiig a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No 02 — 


W hci 0 the amount or x alue 
of the consideration for 
such convcvanccs ns set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Bs 50 

Where it exceeds Bs 50 but 
does not exceed Bs 100 
Whore it exceeds Bs 100 but 
does not exceed Bs 200 
here it exceeds Bs 200 but 
does not exceed Bs 300 
11 here it exceeds Bs 300 but 
does not exceed Bs 400 
IVhei c it exceeds Bs 400 but 
does not exceed Bs 500 
Where it exceeds Bs 500 but 
does not exceed Bs GOO 
11 here it exceeds Bs COO but 
does not exceed Bs 700 
Where it exceeds Bs 700 but 
does not exceed Bs 800 
11 here it exceeds Bs 800 but 
does not exceed Bs 900 
Where it exceeds Bs 900 hut 
does not exceed Bs 1,000 
And for every Bs 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Bs 1,000 


1 

Bom 

bay 

Bs a 


Ahmeda- 
b id, 
Poona A. 
Karachi 
Bs a 


0 

S 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

s 

8 

6 

8 

12 

0 

9 

0 

15 

8 

11 

8 

19 

0 

14 

0 

22 

8 

16 

8 

26 

0 

19 

0 

29 

8 

21 

S 

33 

0 

24 

0 

17 

S 

12 

8 
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Bohihay Stamp Duties. 


]i« 1 

Copi/ of njdrad—Jt the orlclml wn-! nut 
cl’ircc-iblc with dun, or if dut\ with 
which It wa? chnrgcibic docs not 
exceed 1 Ilupcc . . 10 

In anv other ca«e ’ 2 0 

CourJfrpnti or Duplxrale — If tiie dute 
t\ith «hicli the origin'll Initrunicnt Is 
clnrgc'iblcdoei not exceed tMomptes — 

Tlio same dut\ ai Is pajnlilc on tlie 
original In nnj otlicrcase 2 0 

Deltreru Order 0 1 

Enlr</ In anx Ulgh Court ol an Adeocatc 
or ^nkll . ’■'ff 0 

In the case of an Altorne> '100 o 

Indrumerd — Apprtnflccsldp )0 0 

Dhorce j 0 

Otlicr tlnn \\ III, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authnrltj to adopt • 20 0 

Leare — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for Ic'-s than 1 scar, same 
dutj ns llond for whole amount, not 
more than d jears, same ns Bond for 
a\orJ3{;c snnva} rent rc^cr\cA, acr S 
years, same as Coin c\ mice for conM- 
deratlon equal to amount or anluo of 
the n\ crape annual rent rcseraod , for 
Indefinite term, same ns Cornteance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or aaluo of tlic in crape annual ruit 
wlilcli would be paid or dellaercd for 
the first ten jears if the lease continued 
60 long , In pcrpctultj ,«ame ns Con\« \- 
aucc for consideration equal to one- 
flftli of rents paid In respect of first 
SO jears IMiere there Is preinitini 
and no rent, same as Conacjancc for 
amount of pnmlum, prinilum wilb 
rent, same as Conaeynneo or amount 
of premium in addition to the dut> 
whlcli would haac been paaabic on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had liccn paid or delivered 


ifffer— Allotment of btiares 0 2 

Credit .. 0 2 

License 10 0 

Uemo of Atsoctalion of Company — If 
accompanied bj Articles of Association 0 0 

If not so accompanied 80 0 

t^olarial Act 2 0 


IVofe or Memo Intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

la) Of any Goods cxe In value Its 20 0 4 

(0) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding In value Ks 20 — 
a 2 for every Its 5 000, or part 
(bb) Of Government Security — ■ 

Subject to a inaMinum of Its 20, 

2 as for every Its 10,000, or part 


iVofc of Protest bv a Ship s Master 1 0 

Partnership — Where the capital docs not 
exceed Its BOO 1 0 

In any other case • 20 0 

Dissolution of lO 0 

PoUey of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — ^^^here premium docs not 

exceed rates of 2a , or J percent of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case forJls 1,000 orp'^rt 
thereof d 1 

(2) For fime— For every Bs 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc 6 months 0 2 


Its a 

I xceeding fi and not exceeding 12 
montlis . . I) 4 

If drawn in duiillrnte, for each part — 

Half the above rales, for bca and 
Time 

(5) lire — When the sum Insured does 

not •xei edits 5,000 0 8 

In anv other case 1 0 

In respect of each receipt for anv 
pavmrnf of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — Onc- 
Inlf of the diitv pavable in respect 
of the original pollev In addition to 
till amount, if any chargeable under 
VrI 5T(/trrri/(l 

(4) Accident and Siclness — \gainst 
Itailwav aecldcnt, valid for a single • 
Journev only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount wlilch nia, become pavable 
in the case of any single accident or 
f Ickncss vv here fuc'i a'liount docs not 
exceed Its 1,000, and also wliore * 
n/nonnl err JI“ 1,000 /or every 
Its 1 Onn nr pari 0 2 

Cil Life or other Insuranrc, not sp ei 
Jiealh/ proi tiled for — 

lor every sntn not exceeding 

Its 250 0 2 

1 renolne Bs 2^0 but not exceed- 
ing Its 500 0 i 

1 orcvcrv sum insured not exceed 
ing Its 1,000 and also for every 
Its I 000 or jiart 0 0 

If drawn in dniiliuatc for c icli part 
lialf tlic vliovc rales 
Insnriiicc bv wax of Indcmnitv 
agnlnsf liabllltv to pav damages 
on aecoiint of aceldents to 
workmen einplovcd bv nr under 
the insurer or against llubilitv 
to pav compensation under tlic 
5\orknicn’s rompcnsatlon Act 
011025 Inreverv Its 100 or 
part pavable aspri mliim 0 1 

111 ease of a rc iiisiiranec bv one Com- 
pany vvilli nnotlicr- i of dutv juv - 
able in respect of flic origin, il insu- 
ranee, but not lc=s tlinn 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Itc 

I’ollcics of all classes of Iiisiiranoc not 
Included In \rtIclo 47 of Scliedult 1 
of Stump Act of 1800 covering goods, 
mcrcbaiidlse, personal effects crops 
n'ld other jiropertv against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
ns Policies of lire Insurance 
^’oticrof iltoriicif — 
lor til- sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
nr for ndraltilng execution of one or 


more such documents 1 o 

'^hen required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Cniirfs Act, 1882 , 1 Q 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above 2 0 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally 10 0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a com plete history of the movement re 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Sir Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Borabaj at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele 
ments that constitute the population of 
India , 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved , and 
Thirdli, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as mav 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 

With these objects in view the Congress pur 
sued an uneventful career until 1907 It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in indue 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief polit'cal 
grievances, and in prodding a training ground 
for Indian politicians But in 1907 the E\tre 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-cryatallised its creed in 
definite terms They laid down that — • 

* The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that ec joyed by the self-governing member 
of the British Empire, and a participation bj 
them in the rights and responsibilities of thi 
Empire on equal terms with those members 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means bj bringing about a stead j 
reform of the existing system of admmistra 
tion and by promoting national uiiitj, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and inda«tria) 
resources of the country '' 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-umted Congress metat 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal But 


the union then effected was purely superficial, 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental , the Extremists cap 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his 
lieutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a chmh- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards '•the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen At its 1928 Session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929 Things w'ere tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England and the tw o Indias Here w as the 
parting of the wavs The Liberals went their 
wav and the Congress its own In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimatum ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete independence or “ Puma 
Sw'araj ” Throughout the jear 1930 the Con- 
gress w'as engaged in a defiance of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete independence Early next 
j^ear the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of 
the terms of this agreement gare rise to trou- 
ble and another agreement was concluded 
As a result of this Mr Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
in the Bound Table Conference While he was 
awav things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year In 1932 the Goiern- 
ment bent all its efforts to makmg it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti 
Mties and succeeded fully in its object Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist It became impossible for 
Congressmen even to hold their annual sessions 
since 1932 For some time it existed in fact, 
<^hough not in law , but of late it has ceased to 
exist ei en in fact 




THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfulh started his 
Pissive Besistance struggle as a protest against 
the Bowlatt Act conceiaed his idea of non- 
co operation Origmallj intended to be a 
prJtest against the British policj towards 


Turkej, the “fighting ” of two other gneaance 
was later on added to its first object, nameh> 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securmg of Swaraj for 
India Mr Gandhi and Mr Shaukat All w ere 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
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'I he Indian National Contort •'s 


to ciiilf>n<f> llirlr jiro, ninnir n( i-ro„r- 

nnn non co oj’i rollon • viiWli vt" 

r('U''ntitl li' 111 ' nnini il m Ion nt St I'lit 
wlilrli, on ‘'If OiU’(llir« ni(>!it)ii It' 

oM rrepil Into * tlio iitlnlnim nl I>\ Iinllt i>' 
SivinJ !>' nUlfLUIimt'- nml jv-vr'tiil innr« 
ilin Item nnn'oins ndoptnl li\ lo'-'il (.om n 
nu'nt’i loci to tlic liiiiirkonin' lit of n Hrs' 
minibtr of nrilM' foiun ni'n i Itli tJo 
rt«iiU tlint tlip All’ll! 'I'lli'iil (oin.:!*-'! in If'-'l 
(iindc n 'nrlin ri'ohi to tlmliin t tin t> 
prnilon nioM'iiHtit ’* m npiinlntim. Mr (•n'lillil 
ns dictator and b\ n oUiiu to “’art a So 
'laic' cainiialtn at Itanloli I In not' In < I niut 
Cliniio In 10J2 pncrdid lit tlir Il<iiiit»nv tl'it 
in 1P2J iliirlni! tlir Prim r of W ab ' '1 1’ 
lOM and 1024 clitioti'- of Mih booVlop ini' 
Mr Gnndlil R t \ ( s to tbr Ini' o iibllll\ ol main 
tainlnp a non \lnl( nt atino?iib( n nndr r I'Mrillnj. 
conditions lie Mispendid bis propo»i(l ritll 
disobedience cimjiil.n and nplind It 1>\ wliat 
is Known ns tbe I'ardoll I ro, ruiiiiK \ lil b t s 
cliof ed all the n^pn'‘->l'( It' ins ol non c t opf rn 
tlon in fn\onr of tlio tironiotlon of Inter 
communal unit' and I liaildar Soon after 
Sfr Onndb! wno am iifd for siillilon Irl'd and 
Rentcnced to undirt.o itiijirlsoiiiHi at for r 1\ 
'cars (Sec 10'2T aiul lO'dl idltlons) 

1 his turn of c'ents thru" coldwattroii the 
enthusiasm of non co oiicratoti' who pot dis 
couraped In onicr, then fore to sound tli 
countrv’s rnidlnc's for ntpnssl't artlon onn 
more ' - -r - Itti rapt oint 

ed a 1 Dlsobedb III ( 

Committee, In June loi toniniltto 

toured the oountr' and In Ociobt r, 102‘2, pro 
diieed two reports, one fa'oiirlnp Coiini 11 ditr' 
to offcroostructlon to GO'trnmentand tin othci 
reeomracndliiK the adoption of the Jtirdoli 
I’roprininie A Imltlc ro\ U cnsuid hetwcci 
the tw 0 parties for tw o or thr( c ' e irs, f he S« ira 
jlsls — or the “ Co operitors,' is tin' wire 
dcrlshcly i-illcd h\ the non cn opi r itor- — 
(,.iiT\lnp the da> throiiphnut I \er\ Ilttli 
trliimidi of flic Sw irijisfs me in( i diiiiliiution 
of theprestlRo and hifliif me of tin So ( h ini:< r~ 
This went on for some time until t lie Jhlpniin 
session of the Congress, preside d o'lr 1>\ 
Mr Gandlii liiinsclf, suspended the non (o 
operition prograininc Ulicreln the nio'cmeiil 
was pratticall' Killed, and strange to su it 
received its deathblow at the binds of th< 
very author of its being But the fond parent 
did not lose lieart and bided liis time His 
chance came in 1928 when the Congiess w is 
split into two warring eainps One was rcidv 
to accept Dominion Status for Indn, while the 
other would have nothing short of mdepen 
donee At tlio psjchfilogicil moment Jfr 
Gandhi staged a re entrv into the political 
arena— he had been. but a silent spectator during 
the live preceding vears — and, professing to 
effert a compromise within the Congress, provdded 
loophole for the revival of non co operation 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
In 1929 to be the goal of Indian pohUcil progress 
Mr Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
uid when that was naturillv refused lie returned 
^ his old lov'o non co operition and hojcotfc 
He had been hiding his time, and the astute 
iTOlitician, that he is, he reintroduced in 
December 1929 his formula tint had been dead 
five years Indeed tlie Congress Evccutive 
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form loti lit' “ Indh iiIii d I 'ildl ilicllinn , 
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Congress In in2'i "2 
Tl»e career of llie f oiigri s I'ltwr n the llM 
g mm s( -slon, wle n Mu A ( O nui'ini'iit "is 
siispi iideil iiid Mu V( irs ItlJ'i ,(i wluii <('II 
disoI»e<lleni e w is ri'liid w is i omp iritl' i Iv 
dull During the first h df of I o_ , tie f o igress 
jiolli V w is one of idmli ss iirlfl I he d' iMi 
of Mr r B I) IS diiiinrdi mI Mu Sw iriji't' 
Afr Guidlii prnmpti' wiiit f o Mu ir ri si lu iiid 
it the end oi the vr ir the Su irijists pfiiiiu il 
progrimmf was form dl' idopted in the f’lwn- 
pori Congress 1 lie 1 1st sp (.mu of (pp ( ongre's 
will'll met In Ass nn during riirhtmis wteK in 
1920, s't Its fiK igdiist (Ilf ndcfituun f>t 
ministerships or otlur ofliecs in th' gift of Mu 
Go'ernniLUt — in otlur words disi oiint' n meed 
Besponshc f o opt r it ion ’, i new creed 
v'liich had sprung up w dhm t ho Sw \r i jist r iiiKs— 
and nppiO'cd of Mie polii ' of rep (Mon of Imdgtt 
and refusal of supplies until n response to the 
■ national 'lemand ’ v as fortlieomlng 
All this talK yul quarrel nhont the Internal 
nfinirs of tlic Congress were s( ( at rest ii' the non 
Inclusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
RovnI Commission on Intiinn Reforms 
Most of the 11 aders faiieicd that It would he 
an Insult to Indii if Tiulians were not appointed 
members of tlie Commission D'eii moderates, 
reputed for their sohrletv and reasonableness, 
affected extremism The Vicerov endeavoured 
— ^hut in vain — to explain the position to 
Indian lenders (See Year BooK of 192S) 
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Congressmen, of course, met duiing Christmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the bimon Commis 
Sion, declared independence as the goal of India 
and offered some soluhoiis for the Hindu- Jliislim 
problem In tlie following j ear the Congress, 
in its plenar 5 session it Cilciitta, declared that 
Dominion status ivould be acceptable to India 
This, it iMll be recalled, marks a return to 1908 
Mhen, soon after the Surat split, it vas stated 
that the objects of the Congress were, among 
other things, “ the attainment by the people of 
India of i sj stem of Gov ernment simil ir to that 
enjoyed bv the self-governing members of the 
British Empire” This, honev'er proved to be 
a mere smoke-screen raised by Congress ticti 
Clans to conceal fiom the world their leal inteii 
tion which was disclosed in Dcceriber 1929 

The Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motilil Hehru, was divided into three 
camps, the advocates of comp'ete independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothmg 
bejond that, and Pindit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot in either camp 
This was just the opportunity for which Mr 
Gandhi had appirently been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological moment 
He threw in his weight with Pandit Motilal 
and sponsored a compromise formula This 
sitisficd neither wing but eventually a 
resolution was adopted which approved oi the 
Hehni Beports embodving a “Searaj” consti 
tution framed bv a committee under the Chaii- 
man=hip of the Pandit Motilal Nehru and lon- 
sisting of members of all parties) as a great step 
in political advance and, whilst idhcring to the 
Madras resolution on independence, the Congress 
was prepared, subject to the exigencies of the 
political situation, to adopt the Nehru consti- 
tution, if it was accepted by the British Parlii 
meiit before the expiry of 1929 , and if that did 
not happen the Congress would revive non- 
violent non cooperation , Congressmen could, 
in the meanwhile, carry on propiganda for 
independence 

The political outlook was gloomv. Indeed, 
and there was a char call for a generous 
gesture from Britatin 3 ord Irwin, Ihe sympa- 
thetic Viceroy, saw this and strove Ins utmost 
to 1 1 icatc legitimate Indian feeling He under 
took a trip to England on four months' leave 
and had long conversations with the Indii 
Omce Chief md the newlv lormcd Lai our 
Cabinet of Britain He returned in the last 
week of October ind within a few diys of his 
arrival issued from Delhi a statement which 
has since beionic finious as the Viceroy’s 
Declaration of October 31, 192U 1 ini 

luthoribcn , he said, on bell ilf of His M ijestv s 
Govcrnnicnt, to state clcarlv tint, in their 
judgment, it is implicit in the Dcilirition of 
1917 that the natiinl i‘-suc of -India s constltn 
tional progress, is there conicmplatcd, is the 
attihimenf of Dominion Stitn« Ills I-\ccl 
leiicv announced the British Governments 
intention to suimnoii a conference of represen 
titlvcs of Bnti'li InOn md Indian States 
to dl-cu's British Indnii and 111 Indian problems 
for seeking the pnate«t po -ihle measure of 
igreenient lor the final projiosil!, to be placed 
before Pirlnment 


The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after w as the reascendanev to power of 
Mr Gandhi The principal resolution went 
through siiccessfiillv and, in fulfilment of the 
Caleutta Congress ultimatum,” ludependence 
was derlared when the New Year was rung in 
and the “ Independence flag ’ was hoisted 

Events moved very fast m India in 1930 
which has been epochal in the country’s political 
history On the one hand the British Govern 
niciit took practical measures to devise a consti 
fiitional machinerv that would place Indii on 
the highroul to responsible self-government 
(see lloiiiid Table Conference section) , on the 
other, the Congress, the premier political organi- 
sition of the country, made a bold bid for com- 
plete independence — or Puma Swailj” 


Civil Disobedience Movement 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Lajiore 
Congress, it w is decided by the Congress leaders 
early in the year to test the strength and 
willingness of the coimtry to undertake 
and carry on a programme involving loss, 
suffering and sacnlicc, and with this end in 
view they organised what has since been called 
the ‘ Independence Day ’ demonstration 
The response according to the Congress leaders, 

exceeded anticipations” Having thus 
ventilated the new revolutionary policy of the 
Lahore Congress and satisfied themselves that 
their methods would obtain general support 
in the country^ the Working Committee appoint- 
ed at Lahore met at Ahmcdabid and decided 
to inaugurate mass civil disobedience It 
appointed Mr Gandhi as the Dictator’ of the 
Congress and gave him full powers to launch, 
conduct and carry on the movement 

Before taking what he described as his 
"final plunge” in politics, Mr Gandhi wTOtein 
first week of March his famous letter to the 
\ iccroy announcing bis determination to 
launch civil disobedience if his demands 
were not met Tlicv were the famous Eleven 
Points of Mr Q indhl — total prohibition , 
reduction of the rupee ratio to Is Id, 
reduction of the land revenue to at least 50 
percent md making it subject to legislative 
control , abolition of the salt t ix reduction 
of the military expenditure to at least 50 per 
cent , to begin with , reduction of the salaries 
of the higher grade service men to one half 
or less, so as to suit the reduced rev enuc , protec- 
tivc tariff on foreign cloth , the passage of the 
Coastal Traffic Beservation Bill, discharge of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions abrcgitlon of section 124- of 
the Bcgiilation of ISIS and the like and permis- 
sion to ill Indian exiles to return , the abolition 
of tlic C 1 D or its popular control and the 
issue of licenses to use fire irms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control 

Tlic rcjilv scntto^ifr Gandhi bv the Private 
Scirctarv to the Vicerov regretted that 
Mr Gandhi contemplated " a course of ac'ion 
which IS clcarlv bound to involve violation of 
the law and danger to the public peace '• 
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When Ills impossible demands -were turned 
down, Mr Gandhi outlined a programme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calculated to subvert the Government by break 
ing certain laws, reducing its income from 
excise and customs duties, inducing Government 
servants to resign, picketing liquor shops and 
shops deaiing in foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging the 
masses not to pav land revenue, chowkidari 
tax and forest grazing fees The salt Act was 
the first target 


After organising his forces in various centres 
in the country, Mr Gandhi inaugurated his 
civil disobedience movement by setting out on a 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmati 
vvitfi the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government He reached 
Dandi on the seashore and picked up salt with 
out paj ing duty The police did not interfere 
This was the signal for Congressmen to break 
the law all over the country simultaneously 

c 

On the first few occasions, the Government 
merely looked on, but the law-breaking fever 
spread fast and wide Eventually the authori- 
ties took measures to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of illicit salt They were resisted by 
Congreso volunteers who formed a cordon round ' 
the spot where salt w is made and defied the police 
to arrest them The police irrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest hun- 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
engaged in salt making, were ciicouriging the 
law breakers, jeering at the police and indulging 
in hostile demonstrations When these crowds 
began to indulge in violence against the police 
the latter had perforce to disperse them by 
means of the regulation staff known as “ lathi 
This went on for a while without bringing 
Puma Sv,araj any nearer Mr Gandhi found 
a way out of the rut by declaring that he pro 
posed to raid the salt works at Dharasana, 
near Surat Similar raids were planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, in Bombay Shortly 
after this, however, Mr Gandhi was arrested 
under the provisions of a century old Ilcgulation 
and confined during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment as a state prisoner whose activities were 
a danger to the Government established by law 

The raids on the salt works at Dharasana 
and Wadala were carried out repeatedly and 
hundreds were injured when the police reoellcd 
the raid and dispersed the raiders and sympa- 
thisers The advent of the monsoon put an end 
to salt making and salt depot raids But 
other illegal activities were taken up 


Tlie anniversary of a dead leade 
Independence Day ’ or some such prete- 
vyas utilised to organise anti Governmei 
demonstrations The arrest of persons vvf 
were courting arrest was also the occasic 
for a display of hostility against the Govern 
nient Such disturbances occurred in seven 
places and the police had to impose a ban o 
meetings, processions, demonstrations and tl 
like which invariably disturbed the publ 
peace and led to clashes Even these proh 
lutorv orders were disobeyed thereby compelhi 
the police to use force Two such mstanc 


occurred in Sholapur and Peshawar In the 
former place the police were attacked, constables 
mobbed and murdered in broad diyllght, and 
Government buildings and law courts set on 
fire Marti il livv was introduced and quiet 
restored after i long tirtic In Peshawar ilso 
rowdy crowds defied the police and even the 
military British troops were stoned People 
were so much inflamed that it took a number of 
weeks for the ictiirn of normal conditions It 
was revealed during the Peshawar disturbances 
tint the Congress propaganda had to some 
extent interfered w ith the discipline of a few 
Indian sepoys 

Nor did the Congress stop hero Tlianks to 
its persistent propaganda, the martial races 
inhabiting the border were taught to hate the 
British and to expect the establishment of 
“ Gandhi Baj” at an early date A belief 
that the British administration w as weakening 
spread across the border to the Afridis who 
carried out a senes of raids on Peshawar Not 
that these were by any means successful , they 
were easily repelled and severely punished 
But it would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity The 
Government, therefore, took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids 

Congressmen living in inland areas stirred up 
V illagcrs against the Government and persuaded 
them to refuse to pay dues for grazing cattle 
in the forests Forest regulations were broken 

Giijerat, where Mr Gandhi’s influence was 
greatest, was the stronghold of the movement 
for non payment of land revenue In all the 
four districts of Gujerat ryots were persuaded 
to withhold payment of arrears of the previous 
years and, later on, of the instalments of the 
following year 

The no tax campaign and the seditious appeals 
calculated to disturb the lovalty of the police 
and the troops could not be allowed to continue 
Similirlv, the authorities could not look on 
when Government servants in Gujerat, who 
refused to resign their posts in obedience to the 
Congress mandate, were subjected to countless 
hardships in the shape not only of social boycott 
but also refusal of daily supplies and even 
of water In several instances Government 
servants were coerced and prevented from 
doing their duty — things w ere made so hot for 
them The activities of the Congress 
in other spheres also became too mischievous 
to be tolerated any longer and the Viceroy 
issued a senes of Ordinances One of these 
gave power to the Government to confiscate 
the premises of Congress offices whence baneful 
doctrines emanated Refusal of normal supplies 
and services to Government servants was also 
made an offence Later in the year all the 
Congress and alFed bodies were declared unlaw 
ful associations under another Ordinance 

One of the mam objects of the Congress was to 
deplete the Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue Excise wis 
the main source of revenue to most provinces 
and customs to the central government It 
was also intended seriously to affect British 
industry, particularly the Lancashire textile 
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trade For this purpose s> sterna tic picketing 
of liquor and loreigu (cspcciallj' British) cloth 
shops Mas resorted to This MOrk nas rcseracd 
tor the large number of Momen Mho, for the 
first time in the historv of politics in India, 
joined the mo\ cmentftn response to Mr Gandhi s 
appeal The Milling co operation of the 
commercial community made the task of 
the MOinen pickets somcMhat easy, but in 
se\ oral cases coercion replaced peaceful persua- 
sion and the consuming public Mere put to 
untold hardships llie Vicerov issued an 
Ordinance making picketing accompanied bj 
intimidation or coercion punishable 

The upheaaal had its omh effect on Im- 
pulse e and immature aouths and the rear 
Mitnessed a large number of revolutionary 
outrages, in inana of Mhich bombs and fire 
arms Mere used Police ofticcrs Mere killed 
and an attempt Mas made to assassinate the 
Goaemor of the Punjab An armed raid Mas 
made on the Chittagong armoury Mana' 
deplored these incidents, but the mischief had 
been done 

The jear 1031, hoM-eaer, opened bright, 
for before the end of T uiuara Mr Gindlii aias 
agam a free man His release m as a magnani- 
mous gesture on the part of the British Goaern- 
ment, intended to create a faa ourablc atmosphere 
in India for the reception of the Premier s state 
ment of 10th Januan and to giac the Congress 
a fair chance to consider the offer embodied 
therein Ontheaerj daj on m Inch the Premier 
made his famous pronouncement (Sec ‘ Indian 
Bound Table Conference ') leading delegates 
in London urged the Premier to folIOM up his 
statement aa ith a generous gesture in the shape 
of general amnesty to all political prisoners 
M MacPonald complied and aaithin a aacek the 
principal Congress leaders avere released from 
prison 

They soon met together and considered the 
Premier’s statement aaliich, of course, thea’ 
deemed unacceptable, a deadlock Mas again 
threatened but, thanks to the good office': of 
eminent Liberal leaders, the Congress secured 
the Goa'ernment’s assent to Mhat has since 
become famous as the Iraiin Gandhi Pact or 
the Delhi Pact (See 1932 Indian Year Bool) 

This " truce ” aaas signed on the 5th of March 
and aaas hailed all over the country as the daMui 
of a neav era of co operation The past Mas for 
a time forgotten and there avas a lull in political 
actwita All Mere eagerly looking foraaard 
to the Congress delegates contributing the 
aveight of their influence and experience to the 
success of the second Bound Table Conference 
Neaertheless, a strong under current of resent- 
ment ran tlirough the ranks of the Congress 
a\ho openly complained th^ Mr Gandhi had 
aaeakly surrendered to the Government in 
agreeing to call off the struggle This feeling, 
Mhich Mas held by the wild men of the left 
and impetuous aouths, aaas enhanced by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
Mho had been judicially found guilty of murder 
and other terrorist crimes The execution 
M as the signal for a furore in the country, much 
to the chagrin of Mr Gandhi 


It aaas in this state of feeling that the forta- 
fiftli session of the Congress met at Karachi 
under the Presidentship of Mr A’^allablibhai 
Patel (See last jeir s Indian Year Bool) 

The outstanding feature of the Karachi 
session aaas the unprecedented outbuist of 
rea olutionary sentiment aaliich throughout 
characterised its proceedings It aaas alaaays 
there, hut doimant , and the execution of 
Bhagat Singh stirred it up The reyolutionaries, 
particularlj from Bengal, asserted themselyes 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Delhi Pact The intensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a feav youths 
aaho on the arriaal of Mr Gandhi aaent to the 
length of presenting him aaith a black Douer in 
token of Bhagat Singh’s execution Thip Mr 
Gandhi had to aaork against iiisuperabl* odds 
and it speaks amlumes for his great personal 
influence that he managed to carry the day 
This, hoMeyer, he achieyed only by subscribing 
to a resolution Mhich only half-heartedly con- 
demned terrorist outrages, extolling at tb,g same 
time the terrorists’ motives and their “ courage 
and self-sacrifice ” In this connection it may be 
noted that folloMing this resolution a number of 
revolutionary crimes were perpetrated during the 
jear (Sec list j car’s Iiidmii Year Bool) 

To return to the Karachi Congress Such was 
the charm exercised by Mr Gandhi over his fol- 
low ers, sober as m ell as terrorist, that, in the midst 
of cries denouncing the Delhi Pact as a siinendei, 
the open session of the Congress almost unani 
mously ratified it and nominated Mr Gandhi to 
proceed to the BTC as its representative 

The resolution ran “ This Congress, having 
considered the provisional settlement between 
the \Yorking Committee and the Government of 
India, endorses it, but desires to make it clear 
that its cult of independence remains intact 
The Congress delegation will work for this goal so 
as to give the nation control over the army, 
external affairs, finance and economic policy and 
to have a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal on 
the financial transactions of the British Govern- 
ment in India and to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India and 
England — with right for either party to end the 
partnership at will Provided, however, that 
the Congress delegation miU be free to accept 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India, the Congress 
appoints Mr Gandhi as its delegate to the BTC 
with the addition of such representatives as the 
Working Committee may add later ” 

Another important resolution passed by the 
Congress defined “ Puma Swaraj ” This again 
M as a sop to the clamant left wing and its passage 
gave a clear indication of the way the wind was 
blowing The main idea underlying the resolution 
was the creation of a socialistic state as outlined 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru in his presidential 
address to the previous session of the Congress nt 
Lahore Astute politician that Mr Gandhi 
IS, he saw in this resolution a formula which 
would prevent an alternative revolutionary 
programme from taking the field 

Puma Swaraj " was defined a'' a government 
which would secure certain specified fundamental 
rights for the people, living wage for the w orke s. 
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rttliictiono(lan(lrc\oiuic,lc\j of iiilicrifnnrcfa\, i to inliiorltlts to lontfst atldltlonnl pnt'! innn> 
adult Rutfrago, free prltuarj education, ruluclUm I province ulitre tin v v ere lets than 2*> per cent 


in inllltaTj expenditure and in eh 11 Bcrvanta 
salnrits, control of key industries, etc 

The feeling that prevailed at Karachi char- 
acterised the activ itles of the Congrc'-s thronphont 


This vvas, of roiirse, not nrerptabh to tin 
Htislims, wlio, to a iinn, stood hj the Jour 
teen Tolnts ^ 

Disappointment at the failure tr solve the 


the rest of the >cnr — the «?ninc Tcstlcssne<is at * <*o**'^*'^*’^^ * **'^*^ rrnthrnl tlu politirfil oiitlooV 


hiving to accept the Delhi Tact, the Fame lip 
condemnation of terrorism 'Idc hv side vvltli 
sympatlij with terrorists The " War I/irds" 
of the Congress were chafing under the enforced 
silence and could hardlj resist the tendenev to 
create mischief 

It was very ea'j for them to pick a 
quarrel with the Government over the 
Imp^menfmg of the Dillil I’aet Uhev 
accused Government of lulng slow and 
niggardly” In releasing political prhonerp 
They Insisted on the relnstatcmt.nt of all vlllaee 
oflicla's who had resigned when the Congress 
campaign was at ito height -even In the c ise of 
thoscj who had been rcplacid since 'Ihev 
claimed suhst intlal If not wholesale, remissions 
of land revenue on the slightest pretext 'Ihev 
bittcrlj comp! lined against alleged excesses of 
the police in collecting land revenue 'inking 
shelter under the withdrawal of the unli 
picketing ordinance thej continued their picket 
ing operations ns thev did during the tivll 
disobedience movement 'Ihls last led to 
scycial chislics, notably In Cnvvnporc wlierc 
aggressive picketing rcsulttd In serious and 
prolonged Hindu Muslim rioting— dc«irlhed ns 
a "ghastly holocaust” — involving widespread 
massacre 

Speaking of the Cairnporo disturbances ana 
the commiinil tension that they led to, one Is 
reminded of the growing differences between the 
Congress and the Muslims that were a feature of 
the years johtlcs Ever suspicious of Congress 
bona fidcs towards JIushm rights the Mnhome 
dans kept aloof from tiie civ 11 dlsohcdienee 
movement and any attempton the part of Con 
gress leaders to rope them in resulted in a cinch 
Mr Gandhi however, made repented attempts to 
placate the Jlus'ims, miking numerous offirs to 
^'■0™ time to time I he bulk 
° particulnrlv angrv 

"in ? 1 I i Coi'Srcss for the tactics 

adopted by them to secure the support of the 

“Kraed formula Mr 
Gandhi and the Congress sought to make capital 
of the presence of a few Muslims In the CongVcs>= 
calling themselves Nationalist Muslims Con-mes^ 
was ready It was stated, to accept any scheme 
on which the entire Mnshm community inclnrlln^ 
the Nationalist Mushms, pu^t“ foYvOard and 
attempts vvere accordingly made in Borabax 
Ahmedabad, Bhopal Delhi and Simla in various 
parts of the V ear, to evolve a communal formula 
but all fell through 

The Congress made two more attempts in 
July to arrive at a formula and eventually 
drew up a “compromise between undiluted 
communahsm and undiluted nationalism ” 
Joint (lect orates were to form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India 
but it ^as agreed that there should be reservation 
of seats m the Federal and Provincial Legis 
latures on the basis of population with the right 


glooinv ami flit Cougrc-i padirs htgnn towomlrr 
will th< r any good would rcsull from their pirllil 
jiaflon In the itoiind 'lahh Confircurc Vlean 
widlc thoii of flu III who wen Itching for a fight 
had sticmdcd tn working up In the (ouiitry parts, 
particularly In (tuj'rnf and the G P , a Fltiiatlon 
width tlic Gov crniiicnt could hardly tolerates 

In the United Provinces partlciilarlv an 
agrarian dispute of a purdv ccoiiornlc character, 
travattd hv growing traile depres-ion was 
turned to politic il advantage by rongrtssnitn 
In the result nltlioiigh the no rent campaign 
being part of the civil disoheilltneo movement 
was alinndoiicd under the Dtihl Pact, It vvas 
r( vivid now, iionihinliy ns an tcoiionilc agitation 
luit reallv as a political weapon lie Govern 
incut had perforte to t iki measures to tnsiire 
the colli etion of land rev i nut, but tlie Congress 
jirottsfid against Hum lids w-'i added to the 
long ll't of sins of otiils"'c and commission, 
of which tilt f ongrr-s aiiiisid the Government 
Similarly In Giijint, it was alleged that the 
police were using cxcrsNlvch coercive measures 
to collect Govornmtnt dues 

On all these grounds, cumulativ cly , 'Mr Gandhi 
declared that the Delhi I’lct liad been broken by 
the Govcnimcnt and that therefore, lie was 
released from Ids obligation thereunder to 
partlrlpatc in the Bound Inlde Confertnee on 
bclmlf of the Congress ‘ The civilians liavt 
undone the statesman’s work”, "Mr Gandhi 
complained Mr Gandhi released for publicutlon 
what lie described as n cliarge sheet against the 
Government, wlio replied with an equally long 
list of Instances In wldcli tlio Congress agents liad 
broken the Delhi Pact Lengtlu correspondence 
passed Iictwccn Jfr Gandhi and flic oltlccrs of 
tlie Gov ernment of Bomliav and flic Gov eminent 
of India, tlie main point of whlchwns'Mr Gandhi’s 
demand that the Congress should he recognised 
as an intermediary between the people and the 
Government and tlie Government’s lirmrcpudi 
atlon of tliat eontcntlon Numerous interviews 
took place between Congress leaders and 
Government olllccrs all of which unfortunately 
proved fruitless Tills new deadlock again 
darkened the political liorlzon hut Mr Gaiidlil 
was induced to ask for an interview witli the new 
to " clear up certain 

Then began what were known as tlie Simla 
talks Jfr Gnndlil asked for an Impartial 
Inqiiirv into tile incidents at Bardoll and once 
again the Government of India turned it down 
Nor was tlie Cong^ess allowed to negotiate witli 
tlie Governnent as a parallel body on an equal 
footing Eventuallv, however, the Gov ernment 
offered to institute a departmental inquiry into 
the charges made by the Congress against 
olllclals in Bardoll and this prov ided a loop hole 
for the Congress to get out of the awkward 
corner into which it had placed itself AiTecting 
to he satisfied with tliis concession, Mr Gandhi 
agreed to go to London 
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(The pert played by Mr Gandhi at the B, T C 
is referred to m the “ Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference section ) 

With Mr Gandhi away, conditions worsened 
in India and his lieutenants continued their 
activities in defiance of both the Delhi and the 
Simla Pacts Very soon an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion was created in India which found its 
counterpart in the poor progress made in London 
towards reaching an agreed formula for the 
future constitution of India 

Congress propaganda m areas lihe the Korth 
West Frontier Province, easily susceptible to 
subversive doctrines resulted in a flare up 
The tribes on and across the Frontier rvere led to 
believe that the British authority nas on the 
wane and Peshawar was actually invaded The 
“ Bed Shirt ” movement, organised by a follower 
of Mr Gandhi, was assuming menacing 
proportions and the Government had to act 
An Ordinance was promulgated with a view to 
checking the spread of this movement, and Khan 
Abdul GafFar Khan, its author, was deported 
from the scene of his operations 

Similarlv an Ordinance was issued to check 
the aggressive no rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, and Pandit Tawaharlal Nehru was 
arrested for disobeying certain orders passed on 
him under this Ordinance 

The hollowmess of the Congress charges was 
revealed bv the findings of the Inquire Officer 
who w ent into the allegations against the police 
and the Government in Bardoh He held that 
there had been no cases of undue coercion and 
found most of the Congress charges unfounded 

This gloomv situation coincided w ith the return 
of Mr Gandhi on the 28th of December, without 
having achieved anvthing substantial at the 
Bound Table Conference bevond re stating the 
impossible Congress demands proclaimed many 
a time before The stage was thus set for another 
political struggle m the country, which began m 
the first tew davs of the new year with the arrest 
of Mr Gandhi 

Congress in IQSI-SZ 

The Goaornment had planned out its pro 
graininc tlioroiigliU and w is rcadv to meet ana 
omcrgeiica V itliin a few hours of the arrest 
of Jfr Gandhi tlio Goa eminent issued ordinances 
of a coinprohcnsia e character giaing aiide poaaers 
to the CNCciitiae to deal a\ith the (lail disobedi- 
ence nioaeinont a\ith determination, so tint 
there aaas little scope for e=cape on the part of 
Congressmen (See last a cars Indian Year 
Bool) 

t 

With such wide powers put into operation _ 
a\ith extraordinara speed and riuidita. Congress-, 
men all oaer tlio countra wore hiiiled up within 
theacra fir-t aveek after the Is-ueoi tin ordinance i 
In most cases tliea aacre rounded up on suspiuon 
arising out of tlielr past conduct Igiter on 
option a\ as gi\ on to tliom to gia o iiiidi rtakincs j 
about llicir future bcluaioiir and thcreba cbta'n 

tlicir rtluase In sonio case* tin nitiioriticsi 


succeeded in securing such undertakings, but 
in the majority of cases Congressmen remained 
firm In the first three months of the operation 
of the ordinance the jails in almost eaery pro- 
a’lnce aa ere full to overflowing and special accom- 
modation had to be found for the thousands of 
prisoners who aaore incarcerated under the neav 
policy 

When the life of the ordinances w as about to 
expire at the end of six months the Goa ernment 
in the centre as w ell as in the various proa inces 
acknoai lodged that they had almost succeeded 
in scotching the Congress moa ement , but they 
pleaded that, although the moa ement had been 
brought under control, the danger of its reaiaal 
was not absent It was therefore decided to 
consolidate all the ordinances into one omnibus 
ordinance and reneav them till the end of D^eni- 
ber Before the jear closed the Government 
came forw ard a\ ith Bills both in the centre and 
in the proa'inces to put into the form of a statute 
the more important proaisions of the consoli- 
dated ordinance The legislatures in the cqjintry 
had no strong Congress element on account of 
the boj cott of councils adopted ba the Congress 
during the last general election, so that the 
Goaemment did not find much difllcultv in 
getting the ordinance bills passed into statutes 
The onlv concession thev made aa as to limit its 
duration to one or two jears in the different 
provinces 

After the first flush of the operation of the 
ordinances the Congress moa ement gradiiallj 
aveakened No doubt the Congress had its 
BO called Emergenca Councils and Dictators 
carrjing on ciail disobedience actlauties in a 
spasmodic manner, but it became apparent as 
the year 1932 advanced that the support from 
the country became less and less month by 
month 

Earlj in the jear 1932 an attempt avas made 
to hold the annual session of the Congress at 
Delhi Similarla another attempt was made 
early in 1933 also On both occasions Pandit 
Madan Mohan 3Ialaaija came forward to pre- 
side Batches of Congressmen went from diffc 
rent parts of the country to Delhi and Calcutta, 
respeetia clj , but they were all arrested on 
leaving their places or before reaching their 
destination and set free again after tlie date of 
the projected session The Congress claimed 
that in spite of all this obstruction thev hold 
the sessions and passed resolutions rcaflirniing 
the civil dimbedience movement , but the whole 
thing v\as practicallv reduced to a farce It 
was reallv i game of liide and seek It is not 
impossible in such large cities like Delhi or 
Calcutta for a handful of men to meet in spite 
of the determination of the police to prevent 
anv formal meetings Such was rcalh the case 
When the police were not witlun sight and 
bcioio thev could come a few men crowded 
together, ‘ held the session ” and passed re=olu- 
tnns No s oner was tins done and, in fact, 
while the ‘ scs'-ion ” was m progress, the police 
arrived, dispersed the meeting and arrested those 
who participated In the “proceedings” 

One side effect of the mov ement for the bov cott 
of Brifich goods was the not between Hindus 
and Muslims III the citv of Bombav It ippcars 
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that the Muslim community Mas against the 
hojcott movement and in the attempt to assert 
its hbeitv to purchase ■whatever goods it m anted 
it came into conflict vith the Hindu section of 
the commercial public Words led to bloiis and 
quarrels led to a not which lasted nearly tno 
months levying a heavy toll of nearly 400 killed 
and several thousands ivoundcd 

Thus from very early in the rear 1932 the 
country ivas in the grip of the civil disobedience 
movement and the measures uliicli the Govern- 
ment adopted to suppress it After the Govern 
ment had put about 75,000 persons in jail all 
or er the country, the moi ement, as stated before , 
began to wane and by the end of the jear it 
had nearly disappeared 

If the latter half of 1932 His Majestv’s Govern 
ment published what is known as the Communal 
Award laj mg down n hat it considered to be an 
equitable settlement of the mutual claims of 
the different religious sections in the country 
as regards seats in the legislatures and the 
proifortion in uliirh thev should be divided 
among them This an ird i\ as necessitated 
by the failure of the representatives of different 
communities to arrive it a common settlement 
during the first two sessions of the Hound Table 
Conference In the course of the second H T C 
the minorities, consisting of the Muslims, the 
depressed classes and the Anglo-Indians, arrived 
at a mutual settlement known as the Minorities 
Pact which, thev claimed, had the support 
of 46 per cent of the population of India 

When the Aw ard was published it w as strongly 
resented by the Hindu community and by the 
evtreme section of the Muslim communitv 
which did not get everj thing that was claimed 
for the commumtj In the Punjab and Bengal, 
especially, it led to a strong agitation on the 
part of the Hindus 

A section of public men made repeated 
attempts to arrive at a mutual settlement m 
order to replace the Aw ard as prov ided m 
the Award itself, but nothing resulted 

Similarly there was great dissatisfaction 
among the Hindu community about the separate 
electorates on which basis provision had been 

for the represen 
ration of the depressed classes The Hindus 
cl limed that the depressed classes, being but a 
section of the Hindu community, should not 
be pernianentl} separated from the bulk of 
the Hindu communitv Mr Gandhi from his 
prison cell made it a question of conscience and 
suddenlv declared a fast unto death unless the 
Communal Aw ard w is amended in respect of 
pie representation of the depressed classes 
bj means of separate electorates 


This sudden declaration led to a commotion 
in the countrv and several leadeis gathered 
together in Poona and, with the help of 
Hr Ambedkar and Hao Bahadur Haja, repre 
sentmg the two rival groups of the depressed 
classes, and the help of representative Hindus 
like Pandit Malaviya, arrived at a formula 
known as the Poona Pict, which was a modi 
fl cation of that portion of the Communal Award 
which dealt with the representation of the 


depressed classes As the crisis in Mr Gandhi s 
life was approaching, owing to prolonged fast, 
the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet lost 
no time in elfecting a modification of the Award 
as desired by the sign itories to the Poona Pact 
(See last V car s Indian l'c< r Bool ) 

An incidental effect of this fast of Mr Gandhi 
was that it served to bring him once more in 
the limelight after months of obscuritv As 
during the past two or three years the Congress 
stood for Mr Gandhi and ticc versa and as the 
Government had successfully suppressed the 
Congress mov ement, Mr Gandhi s name and 
personality receded into the background at least 
tcmporarilj This oblivion into which 
Mr Gandhi had been forcibly thrust w as shat 
tered by the “ fast unto death”, and he became 
once more the dj namic influence of the previous 
year It is true that his activ ities w ere confined 
to the uplift of the depressed classes, but the 
contact that he w as thereby enabled to establish 
with the outer world served to hearten his 
sympathisers During the fast he was given the 
option of leaving the jail and choosing his own 
residence, provided he undertook not to take any 
part in the civil disobedience movement, but 
Mr Gandhi did not av ail himself of this condi 
tional offer of freedom and continued to remain 
in jail. 

Even after he broke his fast he was permitted 
to continue Ins activities for the amelioration 
of the condition of the depressed classes and to 
work for the abolition of untouchabihtv from 
w ithin his prison cell His agitation for a change 
in the age-long social law among Hindus pro 
voked a counter-agitation on the part of orthodox 
Hindus who went to the length of suggesting 
that even if it meant kfr Gandhi’s death they 
would not surrender an inch The outburst 
of social reformist enthusiasm engendered bv 
the "fast unto death" gradually waned and 
in certain respects even a setback ensued 
Untouchables’ claim for equality with caste 
Hindus in the matter of entrv into temples led 
to clashes These circumstances induced 
Mr Gandhi to undertake an unconditional fast 
for twentv-one day's Thus once again Con 
gicss leaders and sy'mpathisers had the satisfac 
tion of seeing the author of non co operation in 
the public eye, though in a non political sphere 

In consideration of the moral and spiritual 
value attached by Mr Gandhi to his new fast 
and in view of his old age and weakened state 
of health. Government unconditionally released 
him the dav' after the commencement of the fast 
Immediately after his release Mr Gandhi 
suspended civil disobedience for six w eeks, and 
the period of suspension was subsequently 
extended tiU August 1 The fast ran its pres 
enbed course and was broken at the end of three 
weeks Mr Gandhi is an adept in fasting for 
long periods and therefore stood the ordeal very 
well Very soon tie regained his normal health 
During his convalescence he held consultation 
with Mr M S Anej', the acting President of the 
Congress, and with Dr M A Ansari and Dr 
B C Roy, two leading Congressmen, who were 
attending upon him as his medical adv'isers As 
a result of these conversations, Mr Gandhi 
convened an informal conference of such of the 
leading Congressmen as were out of jail at the 
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time for considering hovr fir and in iihat 
direction the Congress should dlnnge its policv 
The Conference met in Poona in the middle of 
July and a\as attended hN rcpicscntatiac 
Congrestincn from all o \ cr the countn 
• 

;Mr Candlii had in the meanwhile sent 
for the Jit Hon V S Sastri, who came 
from Coiiihatore One could non gauge nhat 
his adnei must haae been, hut it is clear that 
the Cong.ess leader paid little heed to his 
counsel 

The proceedings of the Conference nere 
throughoii/ haelj Tno schools of thought 
emerglid fiom the discussions one held that 
civil disoh^'dience had had sufficient trial but 
had failed lo aehieae the end in aieiv, “ as the 
repressiae pohea of Goaernment has proaed 
too strong for it ’ , the other school was 
not nilhng lo admit defeat Eaen though the 
number of lersons reada to go to jail and make 
sacrifices foi the coimtra was steadih falling, it 
nas argued, it was not numbers but the deter- 
mination to a»in freedom nliich n as an important 
factor in charging the mentahta of Goaemnient 
Mana faaoumd the abandonment of ciail 
disobedience and openlj acknowledged the 
failure of the moaement, hut it seemed clear 
that Mr Gandii refused to surrender , according 
to him a Satangrahi should not rest until his 
objectiae aaas aftained 

Eventualla tie Conference resolaed to with 
draaa ciaal disobedience as from August 1, 
proaaded an lionDurable agreement aa as reached 
aaith the Vicerov bv Mr Gandhi, avho aaas 
authorised to seek an interaiew aaith his 
Evcellencj for tint purpose The Conference 
refused unconditionall> to avithdraw ciail 
disobedience or to .accept Mr Gandhi s sugges- 
tion to replace mass ciail disobedience ha 
India idual ciail disobedience 

In pursuance of t\iis resolution, Mr Gandhi 
requested the Vicerca’' to grant him an inter- 
aieaa, but the request aaas turned doaaai on the 
ground that the interaieav aaas for the purpose 
of initiating negotiations aaith Goaernment 
regarding conditions for the aaithdraaval of ciail 
disobedience and that Goaernment could not 
enter into anj negotiations for the aaithdiaaval 
of a aahoUj unconstitutional moaement A 
second request bj Mr Gandhi, offering to 
explain to the Viceroj that the proceedings of 
the Poona Conference, taken as a whole, avere 
calculated to bring about honourable peace, met 
aaith a similar fate The repla to the second 
request aa as that there could be no question of 
holding cona ersations aaith the representatiae of 
an association avhich had not abandoned a 
moaement intended to coeice Goaemnient ba 
means of unlaaaful actiaities 

Soon after the conclusion of the Conference, 
jllr Anej , the acting President of the Congress, 
issued a statement in aahicli he refused uncondi- 
tionally to withdraaa the ciail disobedience 
moaement, but ordered the discontinuance for 
the time being of all mass ciail disobedience, 
including the no tax and no rmt campaigns, 
reserving the right to anj indiaaoual aaho might 
be readj for suffering The secret methods 
adopted till then aaere to be abandoned and all 


Congress organisations, including the office of 
the A I C C , should cease to exist for the tune 
being 

3Icanuhile, Pandit Jaaaaharlal Kehru aaas 
released from jail a short uhile before his time, 
oaamg to the serious condition of his mothers 
health This gaae him an opportumta’- of 
meeting Mr Gandhi and they had sea eral daa s 
close consultations It aaas agreed that thev 
should record their respectiae opinions on the 
Congress pohea in the form of letters to each 
other and these avere later published Sharp 
differences of opinion manifested themselaes 
during these cona ersations but the taao leaders 
agreed to ignore them for the present and con- 
centrate on such aspects of Congress aaork aahicli 
aaere common ground betaaeen them l^ron^the 
published correspondence betaaeen them it 
became knoaa n that Pandit Kehru insisted that 
the Congress should put into practice its 
professed sa mpathy for the masses and not rest 
content aaith mere paper resolutions He aaould 
haa e the Congress come into the open* and 
engage itself in actia'e aaork in the cause of the 
peasants and aaorkers In short, he adumh- 
rated an economic scheme based on his socialistic 
ideals Mr Gandhi, hoaaeaer, accepted the 
joimg leader’s scheme as an ideal, but refused 
to adopt it as a aaorking programme for the 
immediate future Ihea agreed to differ and 
each pursued his own course 

Mr Gandhi left Poona and reached 
Ahmedabad through Bombas Anticipating 
his sudden arrest, he dismantled his Sabarniati 
Ashram, giving the inmates full freedom to act 
as they liked, either to follou liim to jail or 
to uorkfor their ideals according to their hghts 
He offered the Ashram property to Goaernment 
and at the same time intimated his desire to 
march to the village of Baas, accompanied ba a 
feaa deaoted follou ers, to practice ‘ indmdual 
civil disobedience ” The contemplated march 
uas prevented and Mr Gandhi and his folloaaers 
u ere taken into custoda The Congress 
dictator uas taken to Yeraada and seraed^Mth 
an order under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act restricting his movements, uliich he 
naturally disobeaed Thereupon he avas 
re arrested, tried in court and sentenced to one 
a ears imprisonment in A” class He avas 
thus no more a State prisoner detained under a 
Centura -old regulation at the aa lU of the executia e 
goaernment, enjoying extra-penitentiara' rights 
m respect of interaieu, etc , but an ordinary 
prisoner like other political offenders This 
circumstance notuithstanding, Mr Gandhi 
insisted on bemg giaen the same facilities to 
do propaganda on behaU of the Harijans 
as he enjoyed during his incarceration 
under Begiilation III of 1818 As a special 
case Goaernment uaiaed certain of the jail rules 
and allowed him, authm hmits, to direct the 
Harijan uplift moa ement He fir=t accepted these 
concessions, but changed his mind and announced 
a hunger strike until he uas giaen the former 
facilities Goaernment remained unmoaed and 
after a few daas fast he was removed to hospital 
still as a prisoner When, hou ea er, he entered the 
danger zone, he avas unconditionally released 
on medical adaice He broke Ins fast, but 
declared that he aaould not exploit the release 
granted under such peculiar circumstances to 
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further political ends He would consider! 
himself a political prisoner till the cxpiiy of the 
period of sentence imposed on him During 
all this period there w as very little Congress 
activity Government did not allow the 
Congress to raise its head What little interest 
theie was in Congress wort was side tracked 
and people s attention, was dncrted to Haiijan 
Work — one more instance of how the Congress 
Was Mr Gandhi and vice versa during the past 
few years He threw himself heart and soul 
into the Harijau campaign, hut - s far as politics 
were concerned he issued on himself a sclf- 
lestrictmg oidinance Gorernment let him free 
to tour the country urging the removal of 
untouchabihty, collecting funds for the educa- 
tion and social amelioration of the Depressed 
Clasfts, pleading with high class Hindus to open 
the doors of caste temples to Haiijan worshippers 
and to give them the use of public roads, wells 
etc He visited seieral places in the Karmtak, 
Andhra, the Tamil Districts and Malabar, 
including Mysore, Cochin, Travancoie ind 
Hvd(f.abad States He met with opposition 
from orthodox Hindus, and lowdy scenes and 
even clashes occuired at more than one pi ice 
between the Sanatanists (orthodox people) and 
the reformeis 

The tour was interrupted bv the disaster in 
Bihar where unprecedented earthquake shocks 
had laid waste fields and reduced towns to nun 
On reaching Patna after same delay Mr Gandhi 
foimd that the situation called for immediate 
and sustained relief and reconstruction, and at a 
meeting of the Central Belief Committee he 
announced his readiness to offer the respectful 
CO operation of the Congress with Government 
in affording relief to the destitute victims Once 
before Congress leaders had taken an active 
interest m the proceedings of the Assembly 111 
connection with the Temple Eiitrv Bill (which 
has been circulated for eliciting public opinion) , 
and now m the face of a great disaster the 
Congress again decided to co operate Manv' 
attached great significance to this gesture and 
mresavv the development of co operation in otlier 
fields of public activity 


These efforts were assisted by similar action 
by other sections of Congressmen m Jlad'as and 
the Andhra Provinces The intensity of revolt 
grew steadily until an attempt was made to 
convene a conference duripg the Easter at Dellii 
to discuss the ic orientations of Congress pohev 
Nothing definite, however, has happened iipto 
the time of writing this review, but indications 
point to a swing to the right A ehange Jm 
Congress policy seems certain soon after the 
publication of the report of the Joint Select 
Committee 

Indian Pnnces and Reforms — During the past 
I four or five years the Indian Princes lave figured 
largely in discussions on the futuie constitu- 
tional machinery of British India They became 
actively interested in British Ind an Reforms 
with tile announcement made by representa- 
tive Princes at the First Bound lible Confer- 
ence that tliey would join an All-India federation 
provided there were adequate safeguards for 
them This enthusiasm however, waned in 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the cstaliishmcnt of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gamed power, made 
the Princes pause before thev plunged The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the fi'st to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very exhtenco involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confcderition of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown He 
was later followed by' other Piinces, who shared 
Ins fears, and the view ga nod in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were giv'cn for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should no*, give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation 


In fact, the country had been prepared for a 
change in Congress policy One small but 
Congressmen in Maharashtra 
(including the Berars) proclaimed a revolt 
‘tm'i and started a separate 

S +L Congress to work for the lifting 

ban on Councils and to contest thi 
;^ections under the new reform scheme Tlu 
Demociatie Swaraj Party (as the new organisa 
tion was called) was composed predominantly 
of right wing Congressmen of the Maliarashtr- 
disti lets of Bombay and C P This constituted 
a definite move to break the influence of Mr 
Gandhi and his junta on n itiomhst opinion ir 
the countrv The three articles of the Parti 
are firstly , the achievement of corapleh 
independence hy all legitimate and peacefii 
means should be the countrv ’s goal, secondli 
civil disobedience, whethei of the individual o'! 
mass v’aiietv , should in the present circumstanee' 
of the countrv be withdrawn, and, thirdly ai 
representative institutions from the viUa<'( 
panchav ats to the Central I egislature should b' 
captured for the poldical advancement of th 
countrv 


When the Mqlnraja rf Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on hchalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Bound Table Conference, to join the All- 
India Federation, no aetails of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princ-s were discussed Wlien 
the question was late* gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub Committee of the BTC it 
became ev idcnt that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to tlicir entry On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Pafiala became tlie sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on liis own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so setlkM that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do so; 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
I between one section of Princes led liy the Maha- 
I raja of Bikarer and another led by the Maharaja 
I of Patiala 
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L^tc^ on thc^ irrncci nt i ccttlcnitnt between 
them'!cl\e< nnd a common pinn wts c^ol^c(l 
where!) the Princes were to settle tlic terms of 
cntr\ ot nl! of tliem , it was iKo propo'-cd lint 
unless T proportion of <^^er flftc per cent of the 
States joined no State should join smph As 
recanls their representation m the two federal 
Chainliers, it was found that howeaer wideh the 
legislatures were enlarged sc its could not be 
proMded for e ich one of the GOO odd Indian 
States Out of tlic«e GOO more than half arewh it 
mn\ bo called small or minor States \nd the 
larccr Statts like Hadcrabad, M\sore ind llirod i 
naturalla objected to be plucd on the snne 
lea el as tlie smaller States aahicli are no more 
than mere princijiaht ICS Then in ittemiit aaas 
made to giac representation to the sniiller Statci ] 
on the group sistcni At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in 'tf irch l'>n 
the Princes made a serious attcmjit to bring 
about a settle ment of this question 1 Ifoifs 
aaerc also made since then to «ctth tliisthorna 
problem, but the gcncril opinion seemcil to be in 
faaour of leaaang it to be settled ba Goaernnicnt 

\part from this the main aiiMcta of the 
States 111 joining the fcderition is tliat their 
intcgrita and tlicir riglits under treifics should 
not in ana aiaa be iffcctcd except to tlio extent 
that thca aoluntirila icrce to leecdc in aaliit 
arc called treaties of accession '1 liea fear tint 
once thca enter democratic cliainbcrs thea 
will not be able to hold on igninst tlic onslaucht 
of dcinoeraca and ba a process of wearing doaan 
thca will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities It was with tills object 
that tlic late J im & ihcb of Xaw mag ir, as the 
Chancellor of the Cliamber of Princes, jiroposcd 
sea oral saicguards for guaranteeing tlie position 
of the States against the danger foreshadoaacd 
aboac 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
roprcscntatiaes had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper 
The scheme was gencrilla supported ba the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation m the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal lutonomv, an equitable 
distribution of seats among tlic States in the 
federal lcgi=litnrc and a satisfictora settlement 
of the claims made ba the Princes under the 
aaguetenn paramountca " The AMiIte Paper 
laid down, among other things, that the alloca 
tlon of scats for States in the legislature should 
be dependent (in the case of the upper chamber) 
on the rank and importance of the Stitcs as 
indicated bj danastic salutes, etc , and (in the 
case of the loai er chamber) on population On 
this question the White Paper left room for 
adjustments among the Princes thcmsclaes 
In the absence of a settlement, it became clear, 
an Award bv the British Goaernraent might 
become neccssarj ^ 

I 

Interest next shifted to london where the 
loint Parhamentarj Committee took cxidence 
on the Ilcforms proposals Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes Chamber 
demanded statiitorj proxisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
I'ederation collcctixely through a confederation, 


measures to secure wcightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the I ogislatnrc in the exent of a 
bare minimum federating it tlic outset, prohibi- 
tion ofdisfiission of the domestic affairs of States 
in the 1 tdcral legisliturc, coordinate powers 
for the Upper House in xoting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for St itcs from direct tasat'oa 
and iiiMolabilita of treaties Tlicsc conditions 
were considered essential, but entra into federa- 
tion aiould depend on the fin.il completed picture 
of (lie Indian constitution 


Some difference of opinion a\as notieeablc 
amongst the representatiaos of the Indian States 
on the question of confederation Jlr Alaqbool 
Mahmood said tint 10 out of 10') Cliamber 
members faaoured confedera* on, which a^n^not 
opposeil to federation but was 'ntciided to be a 
collcctiac organisation to keep the States 
together for exchange of aicws aaitli British 
Indian represent itiacs Sir Akbar Hjdari 
opposed tills idea He said Hadcrabad aaoiild 
not join i confederation, but dil not object to 
the option of joining being aa.iilablc to other 
Slates 

In tiie (oursc of the proceedings of the 
Committee tlie Princes representatiaos declared 
that the States aaonid not take more tlian a acar 
after the Constitution Vet and the freata of 
Vccession h id been llnalla formulated to coiro 
to a ilnal decision on federation, proaidcd tic 
door aaas left open for federating at a later 
stnge 

On the question ot nuance. Sir Akhar Ha dan 
announced tint it the Budget of British India, 
central and proamcial, aaas balanced at the 
time till' Constitution Vet was passed, the States 
aaould immediatcla enter the federation on the 
basis of the position then existing 

A certain amount of confusion avas created 
ba the claim made ba Sir Hanubhai Jleht i on 
behalf of the Cliamber of Prinees, for the right to 
secede if the Princes felt it neccssara to do so 
after their experience oacr a peiiod ot time 
He conceded the same right to Burma Sir 
Akbar Hadirl, howeaer, opposed this The 
proiio al a\ as stoiitla opposed ba the Scerttara 
of State also Sir Samuel Hoarc said in the 
course of liis caidence before the Committee tliat 
aahen the Croain placed the poaaer acquired from 
the Indian States at the disposal ot the 
Pcderation for the functioning of the Federation, 
it became part of the Federation ind the Crown 
could not return it to the States nor could the 
States demand or resume it later on 

Yet another sensation aaas caused bj the 
insistence of Jfr Churchill and his folloaa ers that 
the Princes aaerc being jockcaed into accepting 
Federation so that the B lute Paper scheme 
could be pushed through Tins, hoaacaer, aaas 
unequiaocallj repudiated ba the representatiacs 
of the Piinces thcmselacs and bj the Secretary 
of State 

IMeanaahile the States peoples met m 
conference and urged that it should be made 
obligatora on the Princes to join the Federation 
and demanded that the States peoples must be 
repiesented on the Federal Legislature 
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The National Liberal Federation 


Tho ilcnnilc brcitli l)Ct«(in tlic int)i\<rut( I 
and extremist clcnu'iits In tin ConyrC'S v It*- 
special sc^bion In lloiubiv In An^n‘-t l')H tide 
1<U0 edition of this bonk) s\ iini «'-ul tlu blr U of 
the Xatlonal blberal 1 cdtratinn nlil'b Ins Inti 
tiven, been the nlttfotin of Indian inodtrati 
Icidcrs It held Us 111 si session' In 
Bombas in 191S Sir Siirindriintb liaiurjii 
presulms Ibe riderition adopt td for Its 
creed the old Coiifircss formula wilib 
w IS sot aside b\ the ^al;pllr Congress , 

Those Mho had held the redcntlon In Oilttb ; 
esteem for its moderation sobrlitt and bal uiced 
3 Udgment siiffcred a rude shork in 1027 t' in n 
tlie Liberal bodj and its leadinc liglits protel 
the sating, ‘ If \Qu ccntcli a liberal ton Mill 
fini an extremist ‘ I Ibcril leaders badi good 
b\e to tlicir atoMcd principle of coopcrillon 
Mith tlic Goternmo it Mlicn tlict expressed tlicni 
BcUcs in fatour of a botcott of the Itoval 
Corami'slori on Indian Iteforms on tlic ground 
that there Mas no Indian on it 

ThenceforM ard Liberal politics bceanic nega 
tuo and barren, and leaders mIio bad enjotid 
a reputation for sane tlihiking came to bt 
regarded as the 'Mild men” of the Congrc« 
Bov cott M as the breath of their nost rils, nltlioiigh 
thev Mere declaring uom and then that the door 
Mas still open for Government to ‘ make a 
gesture of co operation ” Their monotonous 
stagnation Mas, lioM ever shghtlj relieved bj the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress Liberals licartll' 
CO operated in tins endeavour and attended the 
All Parties Conference summoned bv the 
Congress in the middle of tho jear Sir Icj 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Pederation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constltn 
tlon for India After months of toll the 
Committee produced a constitution according 
to Mhich India would enjov tlie status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire The report 
also offered a solution for the communal disscii 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States 
It M'as in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in tlie 
country who unanimously and unrcscrvcdlj 
accepted the entire report 

The plea for the grant of Domi on Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad 
President of the 1928 Session of the liberal 
Pederation, Mho said that the trusteeship of 
Bngland was coming to an end Tlie British had to 
deal with a poop e who had ittained majority 
and were demanding from the so called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts 
The British must phange their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that wa^ growing in 
the countrv’^, which if not guided properly, 
M ould SM allow everything This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
to hasten the advent of a new era The changing 


l>olilt( il vlliiillrin was exliui'tuilv rivinid 
nf j^r'iinil liiCrviiwi l'‘t\nn tip British 
( ibmi t and lln Indii Olibc ind ’’ord Irwin, 
m|i« liid Litiii li'iiii' on (our nunfli^ i'ave 
\s i nsiili of tip VC (onvir illoaa tip \ irernv 
nude ‘•f, in n(i<r hi" return from leave what is 
now f iinoiiv is tip priKl irnation of O(toh>r 91, 
1929 0 ‘’t di t lilv vre fnn„r>a cr, ion) 

lU Ihe tiiip the Illi'rila fore,, itlierrd at 
Midriv tliliiU'liad movidprettv r pidlv Infon 
in s ilriii-i Con, re s talk of “ivcrtvnie of 
BrltDh (oniKitlon it 1 111) rals to br<ak awav 
from tip (Vlrimivt*- 0/ip agiia tip Librnlv 
I xpti M tl dlvijiprovil of toii.ri metlirvls 
Sir Piilro/e b'thin, wlio privlil 1 di nt)iiii(''d 
tbo moveiipiit Mliiih aim'd it tip “eyrranee 
of Indliv (onneftlnii with tlP 1 inpire and 
oppo (d tip lainjiilgii of livll dl rih' dii are 

'Up I ll)( ril Pirlv v leadi rvhid a bn“v time 
of it Ihroiiulioiit tip Mar I'P') Ilitv hid on 
tlic one liind to vet tip Ir f leea agiiiivt tlie 
civil dbohi dll me movement eoiidiictPl b\ tip 
Congries nnd on ihe otlicr, to prtparf a strong 
pist for Indiiii Biforms sinh is would with 
stand live att ick of dlclurdv In Bril lin 

Tlic annual spesion of the Liberal rederation 
during Christmas hid to bi jiovtponed owing to 
the ab'cncc of minv of its Iradeis In 1 ondon 
and owing to tlie f ut tint tip disciiS'ions it the 
Hound 'lablo Conference liad not concluded bv 
then 

Tlic session met In Tuh 1931 under the 
presidenej of Air C 1 Cliintamanl 

'Iho principal resolutions passed bv the 
Federation demanded that the I cderal Lxccu- 
tlvo should ho made responsible to tlic popular 
Chamber of the I cgislntiirc , tho rc=ldtinrv 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern 
nicnt , a definite scheme for the Indianisation 
of the Defence Forces Including olliccrs nnd 
men within a spcciiledtimc should be immcdiatclj 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms ol 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period sliould bo in clinrgc of a 
Jflnlster responsible to tho Legislature , the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion ol 
basic trades and Industries, no special powers 
must bo glv on to tho Gov ernor General nnd the 
Gov ernors except In extreme cases of emergenev , 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should bo joint electorates with 
reservation of se-t-ts for minorities there should 
bo no statutory fixation of a majority nnd the 
position of all important minorities should be 
equitably considered m the determination ol 
w eightagc 

This firm attitude was further stiffened when 
details of the Hound 'I able Conference sclierae 
began to be worked out both in England 
and in India in the latter half of 1931 
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1 uh in llip MTT tlic ])orsoniiel of tlu 
three committ^( forcslmlo\iotl 1)\ the ‘^eoond 
11 T C IS innouncul Iho Iiulnu Stitcs 
Coniinittcc, presidotl o\or tn the I?t lion 
T C U D iMcIcon, denlt i\ith the Indnn St itc*! I 
o ih nnd con--idcrLd*the problems iiisiiifr out | 
of the fodf ration of the liidiin bt itcs \Mth, 
British liidi i Siniilarh the I’erce Coiimiittcc } 
concerned itself Mith'the Ihniu nl nspeotb 
arising out of the All India ledi r if ion iroiii the • 
Indian jioiiit of e leu Aclthcr of those eoniiiiitfecs 
included in\ Indian puhlii nun iroiii British 
liidii llic most import lilt of the three <nni 
mittces MIS the rranchiso Comniitlcc presided 
oier b} lord I ofhnn It contained i good 
number of Indians Ihc recommend it ions of 
the rranehisc Committee mi re jirietie dl\ ciidor 
sed be the third III C But the \Miit( Bipcr 
cont lining the prop s ds of Ills tfajr st\ s Ooeerii , 
niciit for“ the const it iitioiul reform of India 
Ins not embodied these reeomnieiid itions in, 
important particulars 

■\Miile the commitfoes Mere drafting their' 
reports Sir S iniuel lloarc, the soentiri of 
St itc for India, took iiji the fnusfioii of coiisti ^ 
tutmg the third Bound J ible (onfiremi In 
doing so the British Cibinet at first idopted 
a plan and ])roeedurc ridie ilh different from that ' 
of the tMO iircMOiis tonfinnets I he pro 
ceedings Mere to be in camcri the igeiida Mas' 
to be fi\ed the nunibf r of dcleg itcs m is cons! i 
denbh cut dOMn, in short, the conference | 
method, according to political opinion in India, 
Mjs maternln whittled down 

This led to angn protests from the progressiic ) 
Indian section of the Bit J In > held meetings 
and leading members like Sir 1 B Sapru > 
threatened non eo opt r it ion The Council of the I 
Liberal I’lrtj metsimult.aneousK and aimouiieed | 
tlio conditions on mIucIi it Mould co operate 
M ith the C ibinet in the matter of the B '1 C and 
called upon the Goaernment to make a public 
announcement accepting these conditions 


Slide goaernment ( onsequenth , it Mas argued. 
It MIS oecivieightcd Mith so mam cheeks and 
sifeguards tint, in their desire to keep the 
lontrol of affairs m tho hands of Parli imcnt and 
the ScLrctari of Stito be meins of the special 
poMcrs of the Goaernor-Gcncral and tho Goaer- 
nore, red responsibiliti Mas almost blotted out 
both in tho federal centre iiid tho proMiices 
bimiiarle, some Liberal leaders contended, the 
resenations in tho Central Goieriiment in 
respect of defence, foreign relations etc , and 
important deduct ions from the control of tho 
hui'latures, had jdaced a bir sinister against the 
i volution towards Dominion Status As regards 
fin nice, nesrh cightv per cent of the budget 
M IS carm irkcil, so that the flnanci il respoiisibi- 
litv of tho legislature was circumscribed to 
one fifth portion of tho budget “ Questions 
like tariffs, currenev, e\change and the develop 
Hunt of indigeiious trade and commerce ‘ some 
compliincd. Mill pncticallv be controlled from 
\Mutcliall through the agonev of the C.ovcrnor- 
Genoral in the exercise of his spociil powers 
the srhcnic docs not 1 iv down anv tim(j^ limit 
for bringing to an end the period of transition , 
nor docs it provide am constituent powers for 
till dcmocritic growth of the constitution with- 
out rtfcreiico to Barliimeiit 

A se-sion of the J ibcral rcdcntion waslicld 
at Cilcutti during the I aster of 1013 Dovvan 
Bahadur Bamulnndri Bio, a member of tho 
first two B T Cs , prcsidcil leiding Liberals 
like tho Bt lion 1 S Sistri took prominent 
part in tho deliberations The redcration, after 
two davs full discussion in committee, pissed 
a comprehensive resolution pointing out what 
in Its opinion arc defects in the AC Into Paper 
scheme and suggesting modifications therein 
so as to render it iiccopt able to niodcr ito sections 
in the countrv I ho Liberal Partv as such was 
not represented in tho bodj of Indi ins chosen 
to be associated with the Joint Select Committee, 
nor did the Partv as such send anj witnesses 
to give evidence before tho Joint Committee 


In response to these protests and appeals 
a shghtlv more liberal scheme was announced 
The Liberal Pirtv compliincd that the Cabinet 
had pud no heed to tho conditions published bj 
It and the party as such refused to co operate 
with the BIG Sir 1 B Sapru and the pro- 
gressive section which worked with him, 
however, accepted the modified plan and con- 
sented to vv ork in the third BTC 

AVhen the results of the third BTC were 
known in India they led to protests on the part 
of the Liberals and other pohticallv minded 
sections A manifesto signed by about one 
hundreJ leading ind influential public men was 
issucn pointing out many defects in the scheme 
of the Secretary of State 

AVhen the AVlute Paper embodying the pro 
pos ils of His Alajesty s Gov eminent w ere actually' 
issued the Liberals began to*bomplain even more 
bitterlv and affirmed that the AA'^hite Paper 
proposals were to some extent even more ictro 
grade than the announcement at the Bound 
iable Conference Even communal parties 
were not satisfied with it 

The main point of criticism was that the 
White Paper was based on entire mistrust of the 
capacity of Indians to beai the burden of respon- 


About this tunc fresh attempts were made to 
induce the Liber il Partv to co operate w ith the 
Joint Parliament irv Committee, but thev 
remained firm and kept themselves aloof as i 
partv But Sir Phirore Sethna and All N At 
loshi (both labor ils) were invited to go to 
England, and went m their individual capacitv 
Free to take their own action, Libcials organised 
opinion 111 the country and issued a m mifesto 
signed by membcis of all paities pointing out 
the defects in tho AAliitc Paper The press and 
the plitform wore also utilised to ciiiy on 
propaganda against the AA lute Paper 

As the Joint Committee began to t ike evidence 
they suspended their activities for a while, 
watching how the Governments proposils were 
re-sliiping themselves imdcr piessiiie of cioss- 
cxaTimation in the committee 

During the interval they held the Annual 
Session of the Liboial Fcdciation at Aladris m 
Christmas week when the resolutions of the 
Calcutta Session were reiterated The most 
important pait of the proceedings of the 
I'ederation at Aladras was a resolution 
authoiismg its Piesident, Air J N Bisu, to 
take the initiative on behalf of the Liberal 
Federation a!= soon as the repoit of the Joint 
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Committee ’ivas published md coinenc i 
conference of nil progicssnc parties m the 
country to discuss the recommendations made 
by the committee At the time of •uriting, the 
report is being drafted 

From the Indian point of anu, the CMdcnfi 
led before the Toint I’arliamciitara ( oinmittci 
a\as incomplete m that the two Icidiiig polltii il 
org imsations of the land, namela the tongriss 
and the Libeial rcderatioii, did not eo operite 
Opinion in India stcadih hardoiud is evKknte 
of a reactionan character fontlniicd to b( 
tendered to the Committee ('ai c Uoiind 1’ iblc 
Conference Chapter) 

As the Congress hid practualla ceased to 
function during this period, libeials and other 
proaressiae sections m the (ountrj thoiicht it 
advisable to meet to distuss the \Ahitc 1’ iper 


and suggtst inodilii itlons in it 'J he liberals 
took the leul in this nnttei md (iriulars were 
Sint to aarioiis Ic ukrs 'J he res])onse, howi \cr, 
was not eiieoiiraging md it did not seem ciss 
to leconeiii tiie a irious {leiuciits in the eountr> 
ind bring them to igrcd to i coniiiion basis 
1 or c\ iniple, if the ( oiiuniiii il Aw ird was to bo 
dis(ii*-s(d the ^liisllins would not join , and if it 
w IS to be cMiiided, the Hindu M ih isabli iiles 
would sfn\ iloof ‘skull irli , tongri 'smcii did 
not look witli faeotir on tin scheim wlirn thev 
found tbit the proyiosid loiiferuue would hiiNe 
no samtlon’ to ( nfori c itsj di in mds Partly 
111 (onsldcrition of these c ireiiiiisf im es and 
paitly bei alls! it w is rtalised tint the NMiite 
I’lpir liid bun siillniently (ntlused, the idea 
of ( illing 1 (onfi rente was dcferreal until after 
the publication of tlio report ot tile Joint Select 
( oinmittec 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


I he ayyakciimg of pohtie il const lousucss i 
among Muslims in Indii is a separati <ntlt\ 
datrf, back to I'lOG when the \11 liidi i 'MusUni 
League yeas forimd It ytoikcd up its iiillucnct 
steadily, so tint yyben it y\as hudly ten 
years old it bei ame sufliticntly Import mt 
to enter into an agieciiunt — known suite 
as the Luckiioyy Piet^ — y\ith tlie poyterfiil 

Indian N itioiial Congress llie I cagiii fell 
on eyil days in the tliuties, and dilfcrcnecs set 
m among its meiubcis When enhanced powers 
yyere eonferred on India b> tiic Jloiitford , 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more) 
politicallv inindcJ and began to aspire for a 
greater share m the control ot the administr ition 
of the country end in Goye’-nment posts Thib 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a iicyy body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressiyc 
presentation of Muslim demands Mith the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ton jears of the yyorkmg 
of the Montford Scheme, these leadeis stroye to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more elTcctiycly 
^an the League The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference m 1928 Muslims 
attention had already been dnerted towards the 
end of the fVar bv the IChilafat agitition 
earned on by the Khilafat Committee I he 
groyyiiig weakness of the League and the dissen 
once the cause and effect 

a education of the community, 

diffused the energy of its leaders and diaided 
their loy’altv among different organisations 
The constitutional discussions m th^ Kul 
Table Conference and later seryed to clie7k the 
spread of this fissiparous tendency The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion m the Mliite Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1033 helped this process of consolidation 
At the time of yvriting, thanks to the efforts of 
the Aga Khan and other leaders, the League 
has been unified, the various Muslim organisa 
tions biought into closer and co ordiiiated 
activity and encouraging progress made m the 
task of bringing in the Conference also into the 
Muslim Unity bclieme 

The Moslem League —The All India 
Moslem League came into being m 1906 out of 
the universal desire among leading Mussalmans 
of that time for an effectiye organisation io 


protect tlielr coiiimuii.il iiitcicsfs Mith a 
yicw to sctiiii sipiritc Muslim n jiresi iifntioii 
in the Icgislatiyi liodics of the 1 uni under tlie 
tlmloMoiIiy sdiemi of (onstitiitioiial reform 
flun uiidi r (iistiissioii, Indian Jloslems wlio 
hid licLii liitlurto kciimg aloof trim politics 
orginisid tilt league Jts origin il nlijcets 
were the jironiot on of loy illy to I'ritish Goyem 
mcnl, tlie jrottition of politic il and other 
rights of Mmsalmaiis and to jlatc their ntcels 
mid aspirations befere Goyeriimciit in temperate 
language md to promote inter communal 
unity yyithoiit prejudice to the other objects 
of the Lciguc Moslem opinions sloyyiy 
udyniittd and in 1U13 the socurii g oi sen 
zoycrnnie ntwithin the Ihitibh J mpire yyas in- 
cluded intheobjeclB The League yyas a ray'cr- 
tul and Infliicnlinl bodv in 1910 and 1917, notl 
what 18 known ns the Incknoyy pact of com- 
munal representation armed at between the 
league and the Congress in 1910 yyas bodily 
mcjrpor itcd in the Goycrnmcnl of India Act, 
1919 The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
Iioyyeycr oyershadowed the League yylilcn from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
yvhen k met for a brief period unde>r the pre- 
sidemtslnp of the life Mr Bliurgri.but bad to be 
idjourncd for yvanl of a quorum In I 024 
tioyyeyer some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr M A Jinnab thought that the Khilafat 
Oommittec s functions baying ceased in yicyv 
>f tlie Liirkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
ro reync the League which met under Mr 
• uinali’s cbairmansbip at Libore in Jlay 1924 
The Lahore session practically did nothing eke 
lave to reorganise the scattered braneflies of the 
f caguc 

The 1925 and 1026 sessions of the league 
yyere noted for their yirility Ihe Muslims 
displayed greater allegiance to their communal 
oigamsition in proportion to the loyalty of the 
Hindus to then Miha Sabha Suspicion and 
distrust, enmity gnd open hostility began to 
prey ail hctyycen clic two communities Pro 
poitionato distribution of the loaycs md fishes 
of office, on the political side, and the questions 
of the Hindus play ing music before mosques and 
the Mabomedans killing coyis, on the religious 
side, constituted the points of difference winch 
frequently led to inter communal riots The 
situation was regarded yvith grave concern by 
serious minded leadcis, some of whom, under 
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the leidership of Mr Jinm.h, met at Delhi early 1 
m 1927 ami offered, in the name of the Muslims, 
to surrender their right to communal electorates, I 
provided, among other things, Sind v as consti- 1 
tilted, into a separate province and reforms nere 
introduced in the N W Frontier Provinces and 
Baluchistan This offer, honeier, was accept- 
able neither to the Hindus nor the Muslim masses 
who insisted on the continuance of the sepaiate 
electorates A schism set in the Muslim 
League nhich was accentuated bv the announce 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis 
Sion on Indian Heforms The non inclasion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India , and those ■nho held this \iew decided to 
boycott the Commission The majority of the 
community, howeier, thought otherwise 
The gulf betw een the tw’o sections w idened during 
1928 The 1929 Session served to stiengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference Refusing to walk into ilr Jinnah s 

parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work Thev were joined by the 
members of the Shafi section of the League 
who had come to Delhi m the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadlv disillusioned The two organi- 
sations haae since been functioning mdepen 
dently, the Conference daily gaming strength 
and the League losing its grit on the community 
and suffering from internal differences The 
Leagues domestic quarrels were, howeier, 
settled earlv in 1934 and at the time of writing 
attempts aie being made for bringing the League 
and the Conference together 

The All Parties Muslim Conference — 
The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
The Conference was called in 1928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India Notw ithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India Persons like Mr Mahomed All 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission w hile Sir 
^fahomed Shafl, who had a very large following 
favoured co operation wath the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Bmpire 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromtse was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Dominion 
status' or "Independence" was omitted 
from the resolution put beffre the Conference 
which demanded merely' "a federal constitution 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
ba any agenev which dcMsed a constitution 
The Conference has since held the field as the 
most important and authoritatne exponent of 
the commumti s mows, despite repeated 
challenges by the League, etc 


Muslim Activities ml O’? 1-33 — Unlike the 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be know n for their lethargy except during the 
W'eek when their annual meetings are held Dur- 
ing the past three or four j’ears, however, thev 
displayed unusual activity This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India's future 
constitution Unattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest m its work before and during its proceed 
mgs Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community’s demands The credit for utlils 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remaining 
practically inert In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community’s demands 
The Simon Report was examined and rejrtited, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed 
Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 
Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what have 
come to be known as Mr Jinnah’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a scries of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are federal constitution 
with residuary powers xested in the provmces, 
uniform provincial autonomy , effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures 
one third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature , guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab 
Bengal, the N -W Frontier Provin,-e , full 
religious liberty , no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions , 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services , 
reforms for the N -W F P and Baluchistan, 
separatl m of Sind , protection of Muslim culture, 
and insist nee on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands , the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting 
the Government , the Hindu delegates 111 London 
did not aUay Muslim fears— these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the j'ear Tvpifymg 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation. Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N -W Frontier Pro 
Vince, within the State of India Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
deaelopment of the community demanded it 
I In the sear 1931, communal agreement 
became a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the London Conference brought 
the communal issue to the forefront The first 
Round Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance bv the Premier that no legislation 
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worse to the extent that it definitely isolated 
the Iqbal group and the Punjab Muslims This 
unfortunate development found expression in 
the way in uluch a proMsional settlement 
arrived at on the Punjab communal question 
with the aid of Sir Plzl i-Hussain was rejected 
by the Punjab Muslims in the first few months 
of 1933 

Muslim Activities in 1933 34 — ICotuith- 
standmg these reverses, a reneued attempt 
was made early in 1933 to amalgamate the 
Conference and the League These met with 
instant failure Par from securing the end, 
they resulted in creating a split in the ranks of 
the League When a proposal w as made in the 
Council of the League in March to amalgamate 
the League with the Conference, the question 
was raised whether the Coimcil could take a 
decision binding on the parent body The 
motion was ruled out by the acting President, 
Mam Abdul Aziz, w’ho was phjsicaUy throwm 
out of the chair for giaang that ruling The 
meeting ended amidst scenes of confusion and 
Molence The differences were soon composed, 
but on the understanding that no contioversial 
subjects like amalgamation with the Conference 
would be brought up A manifesto signed by 
leaders of a arious provinces urged the re habilita- 
tion of the League into the “ Parliament of 
Indian Muslims” and a cable was sent to Mr 
M A Jinnah, who was then in England, to 
return to India, assume charge of the League 
and restore it to its original status and mfiuence 
Despite this, the peace in the League proved to 
be short-lived In May the trouble reappeared, 
and the officers of the League a\ero suspended 
by the acting President for ‘ improperly” 
convening a meeting of the Council At a 
meeting of the Council in the end of that month, 
the scenes of March were repeated and the 
President was again pushed out of the chair 
These incidents served to emphasise the breach 
that had occurred in the ranks of the followers 
of the League The gulf became wider tow aids 
the end of the year when two sessions of the 
League were held, one in Calcutta and the other 
in Dellii The dispute continued right uji to 
Pebruarv 1934 when, thanks to the good offices 
of the Aga Khan, the League was reunited under 
the presidencj of Mr Jinnah 

The publication of the White Paper set the 
Carious Muslim organisations busj The 
executn e board of the All India IMuslim 
Conference met together and asked for the 
largest measure of fiscal, administratnc and 
legislatn e autonomj for the proa mces, demanded 
the curtailment of the Goa ernor s poaa ers and 
urged statutora safeguards for the protection 
of the jiersonal laaa, education and culture of 
Muslims Similarla, the League session at 
Calcutta expressed dissatisfaction aaith such of 
the proaisions of the Communal Aw ird and the 
M lute Paper as fell short of tjfc Muslim demands 
in respect of their representation in the legis 
latures The Delhi bession of the League 
a\ anted the Goaernors powers to be cleirla 
defined In the constitution and opposed all 
efforts to change the Communal Award 

Meanwhile Mr Shank it Ah returned to India 
from his Vmencan tour and forthwith got into 
touch with Pandit Madan Mohan iLakiaiaa to 


bring about mter-communal unity The move, 
avhich did not progress aery smootlilj owmg to 
the stiff attitude adopted by the leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, had to be abandoned when 
the attention of the Hindus aaas diaerted by 
3H Gandhi s fast The refusal of the Congress 
in July to give up civil disobedience made it 
impossible for Mushms to continue to negotiate 
avith Hindus who aaere wedded to an unconsti- 
tutional body 

Mr Shaukat Ah instead took actiae interest 
in a neav moae to bring about complete imity 
among all Muslim organisations, so that the 
communitv' could act as one when the reforms 
avere introduced The unity talks continued 
throughout the year and even in the first two 
months of 1934 The plan met with considejpble 
opposition from the AU India Muslim Confeience 
and the Hafiz Hidajat Hussain section of the 
League, aaho felt that the object of the promoters 
of unity was to compiomise on the electorate 
question In spite of the non-co operation of 
these two bodies, the unity conference ir^t at 
Lucknow m December under the presidency of 
the Raja of Salempur Representatives of the 
other League, the Khilafat Committee, the 
Nationahst Mushm Party and the Jamait-ul- 
TJlema took pait 

The President denied the charge that it was 
an electioneering stunt and affirmed that the 
object was to secure the political and social 
aiiiehoration of the community and to weld the 
various sections into one body working for their 
common good The idea was to form a imity 
boaid consisting of representatn es of the various 
organisations each of which would continue to 
function as a separate entity 

The President criticised the White Paper, but 
added that thej had to accept the Communal 
Award m the absence of a better and more 
satisfictorj substitute based on mter-communal 
agreement 

i 1 he unitv board suggested w as formed shortly 
after, but by wav of practical work, not much 
has been done up to the time of WTiting 

The Aga Khan had meanwlule arrived m 
India and his presence acted hke a tonic on the 
Leigue After a series of conferences between 
the leaders of the two sections, it was decided 
I that the officers of both sides should resign and 
submit to the Aga Khan s arbitration This 
was done and His Highness suggested that the 
I eagiie should be reunited and jMr Jinnah 
requested to become its President Sir Jinnah 
aureed and the League emerged once again a 
liarmonious body after v ears of strife Tile Aga 
Khan s efforts to bring together the League and 
the Conference did not meet with success 

The Khilafat Committee — The origin 
of the Central Khilafat Committee is to be 
louiid in the closing davs of the Great War when 
Turkey was feeling the consequences of defeat 
at the hands of the Allies Jfussulmans m 
India naturalh svinpathiscd vvith their co- 
religionists in Turkey ind earned on ceascleES 
agitation against the division of Turkev into 
small bits among the Allies Being anxious for 
thesafety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
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to the dismemherment of Turkcj, thej felt a 
considerable amount of blttcrnc'JS apainstthe 
British, who ns the principal Allied Boner, were 
dictating their own terms to lanquislicd Turkcj 
Formed tliiis for the protection of tlic Klillafnt 
as a temporal as n ell as a religious Power, the 
Central Killafat Committee was c\ploilcd to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Conurc's 
movement in India which had found In "the 
Punjab Wrongs” an chectlao means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule in India 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the BritlMi 
brought the two closer Svhile it gave impetus 
to the Congress bj securing for the Congress sup 
port from the jMusIims, it also rccchcd support 
from the Congress in agitating for the "righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs ’ Thus the two worked 
Eido,d)y side, mutually lielptul 

Madras Khilafat Conference under llic 
chairmanship of Mr Shaukat Ah unfolded a 
programme of progressive non-co operation and 
appealed to the countri for support 'Ihe 
Khilafat Committee, with the hugciunds at 
its disposal wa able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutt i 
special Congress in 1320 when the non to oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that bod% 
with two more objects added to it, nanich the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs 


With the deposition of the Kliilafat bj the 
Kemahsts and the reinal of the Moslem 
League, the Committees actliltlcs Imc been 
considerably restricted Bccoutly the Com 
mittee sent a deputation to Ncjd to Intcracnc 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements Though the Go\ eminent of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com 
mittee to Turkey, the lurkiih Goaernment did 
not quite like the idea uhich Ind consequenth 
to be abandoned 


session of the Khilafat Conferen 

whoB™®rn >}'ely by Mr Basrat Moha 
Strongly criticising Sultan P 

tion expunged^ The resol 

sidentsm?!^ the conference under the pi 
the British°^Ti!^u Azad condemn 

» jh'r .'iii '■y€ ”s 

Funds, however, continued to be coneoti 
for the "activities” of the CommiiV 

which could hardly be snwiflecl Ti 
dragged on until the latter half Sf 1997 ,,hen n 
leaders found the Khilafat organisS a u Jr, 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for bo' 

the Statutory Commission on ind?a 

Eeforms This was successfully achieved bv u 
extremist w ire pullers at Madras in 1927 ^ 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situatie 
arose as the result of the publication of tl 
document raised man 
controversial issues Its tw 0 main recommend! 
tions, namely. Dominion Status for India an 
joint electorates with temporary reservatio 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafati^ 


wlio^c ideal was an extreme tape of nationalism 
coupled with rank communall'-m Tlicj wanted 
complete Indcpcndcnto for India but Inslsicd on 
the continuance of separate electorates I his 
stale of mind found cxprc'-slon at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Coifcrcncc which met In 
102 s at Calcutta 


In tho jears following tlic pnhllcatlon of the 
Nehru Bejiort, the Khllaf it Commit tec re appear- 
(don the Indian political stage and xlgoronslj 
stroie to repudiate that document Ihls It 
■-ticcccdcd In doing, as tho Mnslims with one 
\olcc toiukmncd it as pro Illndti As months 
pacsod b\ , it became incicasinglj clear to the 
Musllins that the Congrc"s wa« getting more and 
more ITindti ridden and that thej could not 
expect due protection for lliclr communal rights 
from the Congress or its leaders 'flic apprctl- 
atlon of this situation 1 )\ the Jlnsllm musics 
wasnnlnlj due to the ncthlllcs of the Kliilafat 
Committee and Its Icidcrs Thus when tho 
Ivhliaf.it Conference met in Lnliorc in 1929 It 
was rc'oliwl tliat tlic Klillafatlsts sliould par- 
licipitcln lIieltoiindTahlc Conference convened 
bj tlio British Government to settle tlic future 
constitution of Indl i, althoncli in the same 
brcaili tlie Conference dcclarcil itself In favour 
of independence 'Ibis latter, liowcvcr, was but 
a viordv sop to tlic extremists, a' tlic main bodj 
of Khilafat viorkcrs started In 192!) and contlnu 
ed since then a regular light against the 
Congress 


In tho pist few vi us, in aildition to the 
effective jirevcntion of the 'Muslims from join 
ing the Conemss unless the roinmuml qiusfion 
v\ is-ifisf lulorilv settUd, flic Khilifat Commit- 
tee did i consider ible work aliroul The Ah 
brothers who wfro the soul of the Khilafat 
moviinont, worked for tho Arih federation and 
the 'Jnnrlin of Miissuliinns all over the vvorld 
During this time, the movement lost Jraulana 
Mahomed All, who passed aw TV in London in the 
nidst of his strenuous work for Ids countrj and 
Ids CO rcllgionlslB , and the work of carrjing 
on tlic increasing activities of the Kliilafat 
Committee fell on the shoulders of ids brother 
Maulana Shaukat All The Invitation to biirj 
the departed leader In the mosque of Omar m 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Jliislims closer to 
the Arabs This fellow feeling among Sliisllms 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a huge conference held in Jerusalem which 
served to create a new spirit of internationalism 
among tho followers of Islam — one of the 
cherished objects of the Indian Khllnfatistv 


llio ulvcnt of the Kan regime m Geiimiiv 
and its anti scmtic jiolicv turned the Jews out 
of that countrv This led to an increasing 
concentration of Jews m Palestine Jews all 
over the world w^s stirred bj the plight of 
Jewish exiles fioni Geimanv and tins gave 
Vigour to the movement for a national home 
lor Jews in Palestine Mushnis there were 
adveiscly affected hy this and involved tho 
^Jinpathy of their co religionists m India who 
readily responded The Khilafat organisation 
TOOK a lending part in tins activity A Palestine 
delegation paid a visit to India and Indian 
lUuslims, whose extra territorial patriotism was 
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aroused, called meetings and sent deputation to 
the authorities Arrangements were also made 
for sending a deputation to London 

As the representatwes of Indian Muslims m 
the London Conference, the Ah brothers effect 
Ively safeguarded their interests In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat All repeatedly impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the adMsabilitv 
of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as it 
u ould please Muslims in other parts of the u orld 

The history of the Klnlafat movement follow ed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India There the Khilafat organi 
'ation conducted a ceaseless agitation o\ er the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Go\ernmeiit 
thus created was promptly es.ploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless activities 
Being sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to obser\e the Congress 
creed of non-violence A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties 

The fourteenth session of the Khilafat Con 
ference met at Ajmer in September 1932 under 
the presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Jlajid He 
condemned the caste sistem among Hindus 
\hich, according to lum, was responsible for 
the demand of separate electorates bv the 


depressed classes As for separate electorates 
foi Mussalmans, he held there was no choice 
left to them eveept to ask for such a safeguard 
He reiterated the fourteen points, but w as none 
the less m favour of a compromise if it was 
possible on honourable lines Ho suggested 
the volunta^^ dissolution of all the CMsting 
political organisations of Mussalmans and the 
formation of one comprehenshe bodj At 
the open session of the conference a resolution 
was passed characterising the communal award 
as absoluteh unsatlsfactorj in that onh three 
out of the fourteen points had been conceded 
by it 

The All India Khilafat Committee met at 
Lucknow m December 1933, when the Palestine 
Conference was also held The Presid«nt, 
Jlr Murtaza Bahadur, protested against the 
Balfoui Declaration which “ converted the home 
of Arabs for centuries, which was sacred to the 
Muslim world, into a national home for Jews ” 
A resolution was passed deciding to reorganise 
Khilafat Committees in all parts of India, so«that 
they might “ safeguard the sacred lands from 
occupation and invasion by non Muslims ” 
The Conference also resolved to send a 
deputation to the Vicerov , to organise a party of 
Indian Muslims to vusit Palestine and later to 
place their case before British Ministers 


The Round Table Conference. 


The first session of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference, which was held m I ondon during 
the autumn of 1930 and Januarv' 1931, vias 
remarkable for the spirit of unity" At the first 
sitting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates, extended an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All Indian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, but each securing control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous 
This, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old Idea The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport, which laid the foundations 
of the great Bcforni Act of 1919, visualised the 
stoadv progression of the federal idea, but the 
notable passage in which thev indicated this 
purpose slipped into the Wickground in the 
contused and difficult davs that followed Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parhamentarv inquirv into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to it the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
in which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of comn on concern The Govern- 


ment of India, in a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Beport, also adhered to the federal princi- 
ple, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable 
But although federalism had alway^s been in 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Icj Bahadur Sapru invited the Princes to consi- 
der it The invitation was promptly accepted 
His Highness the Sfalnraja of Bikaner, speak- 
ing for the general bodv, at once declared 
that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions — they were 
in substance the guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treatv rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests— the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal, later he averred his belief that, provid- 
ed the completed picture was satlsfacton 
seven tv -five per cent of the States would join 
a federation 

Real Progress — Bv common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans- 
formed the situation The goal of the British- 
Indian publicist w as the estabUshment of respon- 
sible government in India, with "safeguards” 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
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THE THIRD CONFERENCE 


rollo\Mng tilt* piiMintion of flio commnml Xo\f fhoic is tho ■\ot\ (lifTiciilt qiiosfion of 
awird, the third se--wn ot tho Hound Table hodcnl 1 iiunco, one oi the most Mt U questions 
Conforcnco \\ is sumninneri in Ixuidon 'Ihi in tho uholo field of 1 edonl ictiMties Un 
Consress did not pirtuipato in it Alost of fortiimtch mo wore diseus-ing tint question 
its loaders inclndiii!: "Nfr Gindhiutroin prison I at a tiino of preat dillKuIta Wo hn\o been 
for re\i\ing tho ci\il disobedloiuo nioaenionl Idiseiis^inp it at a tinio Mhen no Goacrnmcnt 
Profitinc b\ pastc\peri(nco Gnacininont refined . in tho world his suflieient monos far its nerds 
to eonslder tho question of releasing thoinjliut I think I can claim that there again wo 
unless and until tho lawlo s moaement whi(h|hue ma.le some substantial progre-s I fulh 
thoj had initiated w IS uneondilionalh rilled olf | admit tint thoro are dilferentes still to be 
Tho Conforcnco was ncacrthelc^s attended b\ j recognised and to bo reconciled I do not think 
represent atlaes oi all other partus in Indii and'itcould bootherwlsoin ana quobtion of this kind 
lasted from ITtli Isoaombor lOTd to 24fhi 


December 1012 Its lehioacmcntswero suinnnd ' 
up ba Sir Samuel Hoarc the Secret ira ni St ite 
for India, in his concluding speech at tho fin il 
plenara session He said 


I aiould aontnre to sum up the results in taao 
sentences I aaould sia, first of alt, aao liaac 
clearla dclimiterl tho field upon aihich tho future 
constitution is going to bo built In a much 
more detailed manner than in tho last two aoars 
aao haao delimited tho spheres of actiaita of tho 
aarious parts of tho constitution isccondla 
and 1 regard this result as much inoro important 
than caen that im])ortant first result, wo haae 
I belioao created an eipril dc corp’i uiioiigst 
all of us that is detormincd to «co tho building 
that IS going to bo reared upon tho field that aao 
marked out both complcti in itself ind completed 
at tlic earliest iiossiblo date lord Chanecllor, 
I said that aao hid marked out the ground 
Lot me o\plain ba a few OMinplcs whit I mean 
1)> that assertion I take the a iiioiis paits of 
the constitution il structure in ordei 

I begin with the part that Indian India, 
tho India of tho States, is to pi la n tho 1 cdeia- 
tion There aao haao made it quito clear tint 
there is no risk in ana respect to tho Tieaties 
or to the obligations into which thca and aao 
haae entered I hope tint I haao made it 
quite clear that ill questions poaorned ba that 
generil term ‘ parimonntca do not cntei 
into the I'Cdoral schemo it all I think also 
I maa saj tliat aao made some piogrcss in the 
enquira oaer aalucli Lord Irwin presided ono 
daa this aacek into tho methods ba aalucli tho 
States will accede to tho Fcdoi ition 

Lot me sa> in passing — for I think it maa help 
our future discussions both heio and in India — 
that aao haao alaaaas icgardcd an cffectiae 
Fetloration as moaning tho icccssion of a reason 
able number of States and, as at picsent adaiswl, 
aao should regard something like not less than 
half the States scats and not less than half the 
population as tho kind of definition tint aao haae 
in mind ^ 

Nevt I come to the Federation and tho Units 
Here, again, I tlunk aa e haa'o made great progress 
in delimiting the field between the Centro 
on tho one hand and the Proaincial and States 
Units on tho other W e haa e been a erj caref ulla 
through the lists of Federal and non-Federal 
actiaaties, and aao liaa^o got much nearer to 
agreement than wo have oaer reached before 


\s regards the sire of the Chamber, 
I had ho])ed that aao should haao rcach(»l a 
greater measure of agnement than aae haae 
lonnd ])Ossil)lc during these lact aaecks It 
has been m idi clear Ih it there still arc differences 
to be reconciled, not onla difTerenccs betaaecn 
lliitish India and the States, but 
diffcnnecs between the bigger States am? the 
smiller States, differences eacn between some 
numbers of the Chamber of Princes and other 
numbers of the Chamber of Princes 

Then there was the question of the representa- 
tion of the commiinif ics in the Centre 
pirticulirlj of tho ‘Muslim Communita Tlierc 
J think I can saa dcfinitclj — I think I haao 
said it indircetla a era often before — that the 
Goaernment (onsulcr that the Jfuslim Coni- 
miinita should haae a representation ot 33i 
jicr cent of tho Dntish Indian scats in the 
Fedcial Clumbers So fir ns Indian India 
IS < 011(1 rued, th it must be i nutter for irrangc- 
mciit between the eommunitics affected ind tho 
India 01 the Princes But so far as the British 
Cioaernment has anj pirt in the question, aao 
will at anj time giac our good olliccs to making 
it aseasa as possible for an ariangomont between 
those pirtics in regard to future allocation of 
sc its Iherc again I acntuie to sia that defini- 
tcla to daa , bee iiisc 1 am anxious that that factor 
in the problem should not in ana waj impede 
the future jirogrcss in elaborating the further 
stages of the Constitution 

Xow, aiith all these Federal questions, I can 
sec that there is a griac anxictj in the minds 
of mana members of tlie Conference — and 
I cm sjmpathisc aiith that anxietj — lest the 
aarious (oinphcitions ot ailiich I haae just 
giaen a on ecitain instances should take too 
long to settle, and tint the Fcdeiition itsclt 
will drift into the dim distance and aiill cease 
to be a re lilt J in piicticil politics 

Feeling that anxieta , Sir 'Icj Bihadur Sapru 
asked last night that a definite date should bo 
pi iced in the Bill at which time the Federation 
should come into being He qualified his 
request — '■iid qualified it, no doubt, quite 
lightly — ^aaith the resera ation that if tho 
conditions were not fulfilled, Parliament must 
haae some means at its disposal for postponing 
the date oi the Fedci ation 


Now I agree aaitli him that the last thing in 
the w orld that w e w ish to see the Federation 
drift back into being simply an idea and not an 
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integral part of the Indian Constitution Bnt 
I think I ought to sa\ tint I do find a difficultv 
in agreeing — if indeed this is the time to agree 
or disagree — to anything in the nature of a 
definite date in the provision of the Act The 
difliculties that are in my mind are twofold 
I am not quite sure — and here I am speaking 
acrj candidlj in the presence of representatives 
of the States— what reaction something that 
might appear to be rather in the nature of an 
ultimatum might haae on the Indian States 
themsehes 

Again, I find this difflcultj , I feel the 
macliinerv of the Constitution will he of an 
extremely complicated nature, and I think 
that Parliament, if it were confronted with a 
definite date, might demand a longer intcrial 
and more cautious provisions than it would 
require if there were no fixed date After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into operation 
IS going to be of a aery complicated nature 
I haie alwa\s coutemplated that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Resolution of 
both Houses would be adopted for bringing 
the Federation into operation, and that that 
method w oiild be adopted at the earliest possible 
opportunity 


responsible power They are not intended 
to impede the day to daa administration of any 
Indian Jlinister Thej' are rather ultimate 
controls that wo hope will no\cr need to be 
exorcised for the greater rcasaiiranco of the 
world outside both in Indi i and in Great Britain 
Lot mo take the two instances that Imo been 
most prominent in this part of our discussions 
I ct mo take the most difficult question of al' 
tho difficulty of a transfer of financial rcsponsibi 
Iity There, Lord Chancellor, I am not disclosing 
anv secret when I sav that during tho last 
twelve months the British Government have 
fiillv accepted the fact tint there can bo no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
is an cffectiv o transfer of financial responsibilitj 
Wo have fiillv accepted that fact and wo have 
done our best in the v erv difficult circumstances 
that have faced us to reconcile tho legitimate 
demand of every Indian politician for financial 
control with the legitimate demand of every 
one who is interested in liinncc, not onlv for 
stabilitj , but for a situation in wliich there would 
not oven bo a suggestion that stability could 
bo questioned For in tho field of finance it is 
not only the fact itself that matters, but it is 
what people say about that fact 


What I can say to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
is that we art going to do our utmost to remove 
everj obstacle in the way of Federation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date Let 
me also say to him, w e do not intend to inaugu 
rate any kind of provincial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingencj in the future 


Ifjstly, let me say a word upon another side 
of this part of our discussions For the last 
two jears we have discussed the question of 
certain new Provinces We have discussed the 
question of Sind from the very opening of our 
deliberations two years ago Last vear we 
discussed in detail for the first time the question 
t those discussions we have 

nad expert enquuies into both questions 

enauiims°w.'*®"® Reports of thosi 

in lndfa and agreement botl 

dcaSvto^tUnnn i''*^ Britain, we have comi 

semo of mocluner, to settlo tm 

some of them of a rather complicated kind 


Lord Chancellor, I have now dealt with tli 
more prominent of the features of our discussion 
that emerge iipon the more dircctlj constiti 
tional side of the Federation itself Let m 
now come to the other senes of problems thi 
in some cases affect more directlj Great Butai 
and in other cases affect certain commun 
ties and certain interests in India itLl 
I mean bv this all that chapter of questions tlu 
bj a rough and ready phrase we have describe 
as safepards Lord Chancellor, let mo sa 
at tho outset of mv observations that I regai 
tho safeguards not as a stone wall that blocl 
a road, but as the hedges on each side that n 
good driv er ev or touches but that prev ent ueou 
on a dark night falling into the ditch The 
aro not intendoj to obstruct a real transfer < 


Now our difficulties have arisen from two 
sources lu the first place, there is the fact 
that, as things are at present, a large part of 
the Indian revenue has to bo devoted to meeting 
tho obligations that have grown up during 
these years of partnership between Indian 
and Great Britain That in itself — and I am 
sure no one would question the justice of tho 
point of view — makes people here, investors 
who invested their monev in Indian securities, 
men and women whose families are interested 
in the meeting of tlio old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change Secondlj, there is 
the fact that wo are passing through, I suppose 
the most difficult financial crisis that has faced 
Asia and Europe for many generations In 
the case of India there is a peculiar difficultv , 
namely, that a large bodv' of short-term loans 
raised under the name of the Secretarv' of State 
m London, fall duo for payment in the next six 
>ears That means that, if the Federation 
IS to start with a good name, if its solvency is 
to be assured, some means must be found 
for meeting these short-term maturities w ithout 
impairing the future of Indian credit 

Lord Chancellor, those are the hard facts 
that have faced tho Government during the 
last twelve months Those are the hard facts 
that wo discussed in great detail and with great 
goodvv 111 at the Financial Safeguards Committee 
The British Government, the British delegation, 
and sections of the Conference, came to tho 
view that in those conditions certain safeguards 
were absolutely necessary if we were to keep 
the confidence of the world outside and if wo 
vvere to make ittpossiblo in the future for a 
Federal Government to raise money upon 
reasonable terms That, gentlemen, in a few 
sentences is the historv of the safeguards That, 
in particular, is the history of the safeguards 
that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
this year, the history of the Reserve Bank 
We feel that, if confidence is to be maintained 
in the financial stability and credit of India, 
a Reserve Bank must be in effective operation 
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I romc now to tho question of Dofonco, a 
question tint again Ins loomed aorN iargo, and 
rightlj so, in our discussions AYo lud first 
of all, as jou ail roinomlior, a debate in fiill| 
Conference — a debate in whicli I tliink I ina\ I 
ciaim that tlicro was cijmpicto unanlini(\ tiiatj 
Defence, until It can bo transferred to Indian 
hands, remains tiio solo rcsponsibiiit\ of the 
Crowm It as ns, howoacr, clear to mo In the 
course of tho discussions, and afterwards in in 
informal talk that 1 w as able to liaa o w ith certain 
leading members of tho Conference, that there 
wore differences of opinion ns to tlio methods 
ha aahich Indian political opinion miglit be 
consuitod in tiio administration of tiic Ilc>)Craod 
subject 

Let mo take m order two or three of tlic 
principal points to aahich Sir Tcj lliliadur 
attached import nice in these discussions 
I irst of all, there aaas tiio question of tho discus 
slon of the Defence Diidgct \\ e aaero all 
agreed tliat it sliould bo iion-aotible In flic 
nature of tilings, I tliink tint was inoaitablo, 
but aao are quite prepired to t ikc tho ne^cssara 
steps to see that tiio Diidgct sliould bn put, 
as ho and his friends aalsh, in blocks, not In a 
porfumtorj iiiamior slmplj to bo discussed as 
a aaholo 

I>o\t ho aaas anxious about tiio emploaiiicnt 
of Indian troops outsido Indi.t aaithoiit the 
approaal of the 1 edoral Goaernmoiit oi tho 
lodoril Lcgislatiiro 'llioro I think ho and 
Ills friends aaero agreed tii it aahcio it aa is ai tu ilia 
I case of tiio defence of Indii, in aahicli no 
Imperial consider itions entorcal it all, the 
defence saa, of tho 1 rentier of India itself, 
there tho rcsponsibilita — tho sole rcspoiislhillta 
— of tiio Croaan should remain iindilutod 
More dilTiciilt qiiCitlons arose in ciscs aalion 
Indian troops miglit bo omplojcd for jmrposcs 
other than dlrcctlv Indi in purposes Noaa In 
tlioso cisos I can saa to him I aaould prefer 
not to 1)0 precise ns to tiio exact mctliod I 
mjBclf feel sure that a moans aaill bo found to 
Icaao tho decision in some manner to the 
federal Iillnlstry and to tho Icdcral Legislature 

Next, thoro aaas an Important senes of 
questions connected, first of all, aalth tiio Indian! 
sation of tho Army, that is to saj , tho greatest 
participation of Indiins thcmsoiacs In tho 
defence of India and, secondly, as to tho bringing 
into consultation as much as possible tho tavo 
sides of tho Govornment Ho and his friends 
avoro anxious that statutory proaision should bo 
made in some avay for both those objects Tho 
Lord Cliancellor and tho British Government still 
take tho vioav, and wo fcol aao must maintain it. 


that statutorv proaision Is too Inelastic, if vou 
define sLitutory proaision in tho narroaa sonso 
But I think I can meet him and his friends 
offectiaela bj including directions to tho 
Goaernor General in both these respects in tho 
Instructions 

Koav ho said, quite rlglitlj, that his attitude 
towards that proposal aaould depend acrv 
much upon tho Instructions thcmsclacs As 
regards tiio Instructions aao intend first of all 
to allude to them in tho boda of tho Statute 
\nd then aao intend to ask Barllamont to agreo 
to a noacl procoluro, but a proeoduro that I 
belioao is aacll flttcal to tho conditions with 
aahich aao aro faced, namcla, that before certain 
of thorn aro submitted to His Jfnjcstj, lioth 
Houses of Parliament should liaao tho opvir- 
tiinitj of expressing tiiclr aioaas upon them 
Iho effect of that aaould bo to glao tho Instruc- 
tions a Statiitora framework by tho allusion 
in tlin Act itself, and to giao them a Parliamon- 
tarj framework ba tho Jlcsolutions tliat aaould 
bo pacsed approalng of thorn beforo thoj»aro 
submitted for His Jlajestj s approaxil 

As to tho other proposals that Sir Toj made 
in tiio m ittor of Di fence, aao still feel that tho 
Goaoriior General should haao an unfettered 
poaaer in selecting ids Dofonco Minister, but 
aao aaill m iko it quite clear in tho Instructions 
lint aao aaish tlio two sides of tho Goaoriimcnt 
to aaork in tlio closo co operation, and that 
wo do dellnltelv contoniplito — 1 aaould ask 
ills attention to tills point, and aao aaill mako 
an allusion to it in tho Instructions — tliat 
before tho Lstimatos are nctiiallv put to tho 
I'odoral Assembly thollnanco Minister and tint 
doubt tho Prime Minister sliould haao an 
opportiinita of sooiiig tliom and glaing to the 
Goaornor-Gonor il thoir aioaas upon them 

IVo haao been planning a schomo and a aory 
complicated schomo, but aao haao also been 
tra ing to create a spirit of co operation Soa'cral 
inombors of tho Conforenco aaero aory" kind to 
nio last night aahon they said that I had played 
some small part in Iiolping to foster this spirit 
of co operation during tho last fow aaceks 
I thank them for aahat they said, but I say' 
that their kind aaords aaoro really iindeseraod. 
The spirit of co operation is duo to mucli grbator 
events and to mueh greater people than anv 
avith aahom I am connected or any that I could 
oacr hope to omulato 

Immediately after tho conclusion of tho 
Confcreiico, His Jlajcsty s Goaernment, in 
pursuance of their pledges, proceeded to draft 
the White Paper incorporating tlicir tentative 
conclusions 
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Federal Legislature 

The Federal Legislature resembles the OMsting 
Central Legislature iji composition and will 
consist of two Chambers — the Upper Chamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
100 appointed by the Princes, 150 elected bv 
members of the Provincial I ogislatures of 
British India, and 10 nominated members , 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
AssembU, consisting of 375 members, of whom 
125 will bo appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected directlj according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and interests in each Province 
In the present British India Legislature Cliambers 
onlj a proportion of the members is elected 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
lavis of a discriminatorj character In particu- 
lar it will be unable to pass lavis subjecting anv 
British subject or companv domiciled m the 
United Kingdom to anv disabihtv or discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of certain specified rights, 
if a British Indian subject or companj would 
not be subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disabihtj or discrimination of a similar character 

The Provinces 

In the Provinces certain subjects (Iteserved 
subjects) have hitherto been administered bj 
the Governor in-Council and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governor and Jfmisters in the 
Legislature But Governors, like the Governor- 
General, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresponding powers to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, confined in scope of course to the 
Province 

The Provincial Legislatures are enlarged and 
the allocation of seats and method of election 
are in accordance with the provisions of his 
Majesty’s Government s Communal Award 
of August 4 last The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of wholly elected Legislatures, so far as the 
Lower Houses in the Provances are concerned 
In Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral with a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
in the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Prov inces unicameral 

For the franchise for the Lower Cliamber 
of the Federal Legislature the proposals lay 
down qualifications the effects of which should 
be to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per cent 
of the population of British India, and similar 
but lower qualifications for the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislatures should produce a 


Provincial electorate in the neighbourhood 
of 14 per cent of the total population of British 
India or some 27 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion Women can vote for and will have seats 
reserved for them in both the Federal Assembly 
and Provincial Legislatures 


Public Services 

The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
Public Services Tlie Secretarv' of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Eccle- 
siastical Department, and the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons so appointed will be regulated bv 
rules made by the Secretarj of State He^ill 
determine the number and character of such 
appointments and may prohibit the filling of 
anv post declared to be a reserv ed post otherwase 
than b> the appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown, the Secretarj of State or the 
Secretarj of State in Council • 

At the cxpirj of flv e j earsfrom tlie commence- 
ment of the Constitution Art a statutorj inquiry 
will be held into the question of future recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, 
and the Medical and Railvvaj serv’ices, and the 
Governments in India will be associated with the 
inquirv. The decision on the results of the 
inquirv will rest with His Majestj s Government 
and will be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament Pending the decision on 
this inquirv, the present ratio of British to 
Indian recruitment wall remain unaltered The 
administration of the Hailwaj s is bj a Statutorv 
Hailwav Board so composed as not to be subject 
to political interference 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India 
IS abolished and its place is taken by not less 
than three and not more than six advisers to be 
consulted as the Secretarj of State may think 
fit, except that their concurrence is required 
in relation to certain service matters 

A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases raising constitu- 
tional issues such as the spheres of the Federal, 
Provincial and States authorities is set up and 
power is given to establish a Supreme Court 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India 

It has not been possible to include Burma in 
the proposals, as Burma has delaved a decision 
as to whether it wishes to be separated from 
India in accordance with the constitution 
outlined for it at the close of the Burma Round 
Table Conference or to remain a Province of 
India 
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JOINT PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


After the publication of the White Paper,! 
'iteps were taken to appoint members of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
to a Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals and report to Parliament The 
M lute Paper was to be regarded as embodying 
the Goaemment’s sclieme, but the Committee 
had full liberty to produce any plan it thought 
proper There was more than one debate in 
the tiio Houses of Parhament for the nomina- 
tion of members to the Joint Committee, and 
iiltimatelv the three leading parties in Parha- 
ingnt, Consenatnes, Liberals and Labour, 
mreed to appoint their representatives While 
the Labour Party shoiied some unwillingness 
in the beginning to appoint its nominees, it 
Molded eacntually , but the Eight Wing section 
of the Conserr rtives in both Houses, repre 
sented 1)1 Hr Winston Churchill and Lord 
Hold, refused to co operate and kept themselves 
free to deal with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee m anv manner they thought proper 
Simultaneously steps were taken to select 
representatnes from British India and Indian 
States to CO operate in the Joint Committee’s 
inruury Some difflculty was experienced in 
fixing the status of these nominees while under 
the British constitution Parliament could not 
ippoint an\ outsiders to its Committee, the 
Indians would not accept anv position except 
tint of practical equality with members of 
Parliament scriing on the Committee 
'I lie difTiculta was sohed bv styling the Indian 
rcprcacntatiaes as assessors, and giving them 
liberty to cross evamine witnesses and hold 
discussions with the members of the Committee, 
but not to join in the report or sign it 
The question of the procedure to be adopted 
by the Committee and the nature and quantum 
of CMdcnce to be led before it presented an 
initial obstacle, in mow of the wide scope of 
the inquiry and the yoluininoiis nature of the 
niatcrnl to be dealt yvith, but this was soon 
tuled oyer Another real trouble in the initial 
stages of the Joint Committee s yyork yvas the 
disjiiclimtion of almost all political parties in 
India to co-operate yyith the Committee or lead 
puienco before it on their behalf This obiec- 

(mninittce mentinlly cvimmed a largo number 
Wt representing xanous schools 

of timiiglif The inquiry listed about six 
months, md all interests, including the Indian 
''Cyiic-, yoiccil their cases 1 yen diehard 
( oiiscry atiy Ca like Afr Churchill appeared 
btforc the lommiltec , but the principal yyitness 
w 1 - ‘'ir ‘'iiniicl Hoare liimscU, altliough he yvas 
i member of tlic tommittec His cyidcncc 
n(ciip>(si more tlian a fortniglit and coycred 
fin entire ground of tlic AMiitc Paper, in the 
loiirsr of wliKb lie submitted styeral memoranda 
in ordi r to chn id ite doiiiits and till gaps By 
'omnion uinscnf ^ir '' miiirl Ho irc aldy m nn 
t iliK 1 his ground agimst tlie riprc-cntatiyps 
of d|t- Innl < on-cry it lyc- on tlic Comnnttic, 
but Indian fs'liticil oiiinion lidd tint on scycrai 
pdnfs Ilf In'l to ylelii, Iiidim- looked yyjtb 
dl'fyyoiir on hi- cxplanat’on- in nspect of 
difincc, n-i il autonomy, commercial diacri 


mination and India’s ri^ht to aetalnte against 
Dominions yvhich discriminated against her, 
which yvere construed as weakening India’s 
constitutional position 

Immediately on the publication of the White 
Paper, Indian politicians, even of the moderate 
variety, expressed themselves in strong terms 
against some of its provisions 

On the other hand, it had the support of a 
number of communal parties, mcludmg the 
Muslims 

While the Joint Committee inquiry yvas m 
progress. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the 
leading British Indian delegates, yvas unable 
to continue m London longer than July and 
placed on record suggestions for the improvement 
of the Eeform proposals with a vieyv to rendering 
them acceptable to Indian opinion Similarly 
His Highness the Aga Khan, the leader of the 
British Indian delegation, and his British Indian 
colleagues submitted a yomt memorandum 
toyvards the close of the sittings of the Joint 
Committee m the hope that their suggestions 
would be taken into consideration at the tnme 
of the drafting of the report r 

Both these memoranda cover a wude grc^^-iund 
and demand a number of radical changeits in 
the White Paper scheme Sir Tey BaytiiadiiT 
said that " no constitution, yvhich fails to y tatidv 
certain essentials, will meet with the n/ Ceds of 
the situation m India Those essenteo tfjk aie 
responsibility at the centre and provimbonajl auto 
nomy yvith certain safeguards for the jo Ipeuod of 
transition, reserved subjects, army vain foteign 
and ecclesiastical departments to be i^mejiJff tho 
control of the Goy eruor General for th jirnca penod 
transition yy hicli should not be long or iiunc^tjaite, 
adoption of a definite policy m respe 'll bj-pf re 
served departments facilitating their |oti ffan'fer 
to the legislatures yyithm the shortesjanf period 
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compatible with safety of the cour] 
efliciency of administration, and a 
declaration m the statute of the cons 
position of Indian within the British 
yvcalth of Nations ” 

The other memorandum is special!; , ^ . 
because it yyas signed by all t'Sine Indian 
Delegates, majority and minority farepr^j®^'^ 
itiyes It made it clear the mi 
suggested yvould not affect t' 
structure of the scheme 1 
intended to ensure that the leser , 
yyerc so framed and exercised as not ftto prejudice 
the adyance of India to full respoiffli sibibf ' And 
to secure that the period of transit* ,,on was not 
indefinitely extended It urged tlimt the pre 
amble to the Constitution Act shoiilrijd contain a 
definite statement tint the " intu|n.,| issue oi 
India’s constitutional progress is | fjic attain 
ment of Derail ion blatus ’ Inf dim public 
opinion, it said, Ind been profouiu' disturbed 
by the attempts made during tlic two or 
throe years to qinhfv tlic repent ^d pledges 
giycn by responsible ministers on prliilf of 
His Mijcsty’b Goyprnmcnt “ rolloyiiiig tlic 
precedent of some of the Dominion constifu 
tions, a definite d itc after tlie passing of flic 
Act sliould be fixed for tlie inauguration of the 
I cdcration ” 
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The memorandum also demanded greater 
control oatr defence, flnancc and the seiMces 
The signatoiie-, niged that the Anna Coimselloi 
should bo a non oflicial Indian, theie sliould be 
a definite progi mime ct Tndianisation, the cost 
01 defence should be substmtiilh ledneed and 
the Indian Anna should not be emploacd out- 
side the countn except for Indian defence 


On the subject of financial safeguards thc\ 
did not object to the appointment of an adnsei 
to the Goaernor-General for a hmited period, 
proMded he did not interfere m the da\-to daj 
administration and that he should ad\ase the 
Goiernor General onlv aihcn he considered the 
financial stabihti or credit of the Fcdoration 
to Ve in danger Legislation m respect of 
currenci, coinage and the Reserao Bank must 
not be subject to the prcMOUs consent of the 
Goaernor General 


Thej demanded statutoij recognition of 
India s freedom to legulate her fiscal polic5 
Mithont resell ations or qualifications and, 
Millie thcj had no objection to a general declara- 
tion about Biitish subjects holding public offices 
01 practising any piofession 01 trade, they 
stoutli opposed am pi onsion i\ Inch would make 
it impossible foi India to discriminate against 
the subjects of the Dommions and Colonies 
which imposed disabilities on Indian subjects 
The proposal to continue the recruitment to 
the Services bj the Secretary of State was also 
objected to and the demand W’as put foith that 
the Central Services slioidd be recruited bv the 
Federal Government and the Provincial Services 
bv' the Provincial Governments 
3Ii N M Joslii submitted a separate mei%j 
randum making suggestions for health insurance 
foi workers and invalid and old age pensions 
and seeking to improve the provisions for 
labour legislation and repieseiitation 


THE FUTURE 


Throughout the discussions on the Indian Re 
forms proposals the question of Burma s future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
bedeflnitelj settled until the Burnians themselvi 
lecided whether they would join the proposed 
11 India Federation and share the lot of the 
dian provinces, or become a separate unitarv 
Gv'-ity with constitutional advance analogous 
jech'-hat conferred on India, subject to similar 
^'laluuards It was thought that a new election 
acral, e Burma Legislative Council would give 
Tisponlectorate an opportunity to express itself 
SUtlcs.us question The election was held and 
evince id m a majority for the antiseparatiomsts 
’, however, the new Council was called 
Tile j?'to give a straight answer to the question 
C allonation or Federation on the lines of 
m , Majesty’s Government’s proposals it de 
fjesty,! to do so A large number of resolu 
tngn were tabled, but not one of them provided 
^bers ar indication of the people s mind Even 
phoIJi nti-separationists did not vote for Federa 
fcr il but expressed a desire to cast their lot 
jliene, India as an experimental measure, reserv- 
iLcp jhe right to withdraw from the Federation 
borfioi, later date Several adjournments were 
wie piCd to enable the parties to arrive at a 
pnees roioaise resolution and, after the Governor 
E refused further to prolong the sittings, 
»r the i had lasted several da>s, the special 
fee Pf^n of the Council was prorogued 

fe cnfrajiurma herself gave an inconclusive verdict, 
Ponniritish Government could not remain idle , 
lower n vould have been unfair both to India and 
Prounr> Therefore, a few months later (m 
j t) Sir Samuel Hoare presented to the 
Parhamentary Committee a memoran 
embodying Gov'ernment s proposals for 
uture constitution of Burma if it were 
\ ed to separate Burma from India He, 
’ ver, made it clear that if the Joint Com 
h xe decided that Burma should be included 
<in the Indian Federation, the proposals of 
the White Paper (subject to consequential 
adjustments) would apply to Burma m the same 
^ vv ly as tlie> would applv' to anj other province 
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of India As the Burma Council had refused 
to choose separation on the basis of the con- 
stitution outlined by the Premier, he suggested 
that the Committee should invite some Burma 
representatives for consultation to assist in deter- 
mining which of the two courses would be in 
the best interests of Burma Assuming that 
Burma w as to be separated, he outlined a scheme 
of constitutional advance under winch executive 
authority m a unitary Burma would v'est in the 
Governor, who would also be the Commander- 
m Chief He would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, 
coinage, and matters connected with scheduled 
areas Other subjects would be administered 
by Ministers elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council The Legislature would be bicamera 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed tffe opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Buimans had 
supported separation from India He added 
that Burma could not be granted the right ofi 
secession, as it w'ould be a bad precedent and 
would be fatal to Federation 

In pursuance of the pohey of giving Burnians 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parhamen- 
tary Committee decided in November to invute 
twelve representative Burmans for consultation 
A prolonged discussion took place in December, 
in which both sides freely ventilated their 
respective points of view “ The result of 
the elections to the special session of the Burma 
Council should be construed as a vote against 
separation ’ , “ There are no two opinions in 
Burma , aU are for separation , the so called 
federationists are also for separation — but after 
a time ” These were the conflicting views 
expressed in London On behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel made it 
plain that Britain had no axe to grmd and that 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do the 
best for Burma There the matter rests pending 
the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee on the White Paper, 
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The Annunl Budget Session of the Indian 
Legislature opened in N'en Delhi nith a meeting 
of the Tegislatne Asseinbh on lYednesdaa, 1st 
lebruara, when His Exeellenca the Yiceroj 
delnered an inaugural address In the course 
of this, His Excellencv specially referred to the 
declining ci\il disobedience moaement and, 
haaang re emphasised the determination of his 
Goaernment not to relax the measures m force 
against it so long as circumstances made them 
necessarj, referred to the recentla passed 
Legislation on the subject and said ‘ The 
Acts aahieh are noa\ on the Statute Book a\ill 
not be permanent, but mil be in force during 
the diflicult period of transition from the present 
to the new constitution, avhen there is a special 
risk of certain elements in the population tra mg 
to substitute the methods of reaolution for those 
of constitutional and orderly progress I trust 
tli-^ avhen the period for which these Acts will 
lemain m force has expired those m whose hands 
the pow er w ill then rest w ill find themsela cs able 
safely to discard them and that the threat which 
direct action presents to the evolution of 
constitutional seU-goaernment will have been 
destroa ed I regret that theie is not as j et any 
open sign of a recognition on the part of the 
leaders of the ciail disobedience movement of 
the harm their policj has caused to the countra 
Though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet 
with little success, they still remain pledged to 
that policj I am flrmlv convinced, however, 
that the march of events will graduallv earn 
them further and further awav from tlie steiile 
methods of negation and obstruction, and that 
111 spite of themselves thej will find that thev 
lie caught up in the living foices of constructive 
politics which the near approach of the new 
constitution is releasing on all sides 
His Excellencj also specially referred to the 
terrorist movement m Bengal, said there had 
been some improvement m the situation and, 
declared that the despatcli of troops to the ! 
1 roa ince had had a reassuring effect upon the 
loaal population 

His Excellency ex-pressed great satisfaction 

Th.Va exhibited at the recent 

Third Itoiind Table Conference and said ‘ Ma 
last and strongest impression is of work well 
done and of another milestone behind us on the 
ro id of constitutional advance There is no 
tarrving on that road Steadilj and surela the 
march to 1 ederation proceeds ’ The A icerov 
showed with what interest he had met individiml 
Indian Delegates since their return from the 
Conference to India 

His Lxceliencv forecast the introduction of a 
Bili to cstabhsli an Indian Reserve Bank and 
cxiiressed keen satisfaction at tiie success of the 
1 111 inte Department loan conversion programme 
wlitrtbv 50 crores of loan nioiiej was dealt with 
in a manner which must bo a record in the 
finaiiciil histor) of the Government His 
1 xcellencv noted how at each step m the fulfil 
ment of the programme the lev el of Gov ernment s 
crwlit had been raised, so tliat whereas in June 
Govcnimcnt borrowed on a basis of some- 
what over 5} per cent the latest transactions 
showed Goviniments credit established verv 
iicarlv it a 4 per cent level 


In conclusion the ATcerov, after emphasising 
the need for further ecamomv in expenditure 
said “ I think it is tiiie to saa that there is now 
in the vvoild and particularlv in India, a growing 
sense that m present vvoild conditions some sort 
of economic planning is necessary for everv 
countra My Government are a era much alive 
to this feeling and here again we have our eves 
on the future and desire to prepare for the new 
Government measures for providing more 
accurate statistical information, and for evolving 
CO ordmated economic policy ” His 
Excellency vv ent on specially to refer to mv esti- 
gations lately undertaken to deal vv ith the 
competition of road and rail transport 

Among the mass of official legislation of a 
minoi character with which the session started 
was a Bill to prohibit the pledging of labour of 
children This came up on report b\ Select 
Committee and was passed into law A motion 
to refer to Select Committee a Bill to amend the 
Auxilharv’ Eorce Act was passed The aim of 
the Bill was to provide for a certain amount of 
reorganisation and was primarily an economic 
measure One of the most important measure 
brought forward during the session was a Bill 
to establish a Medical Council in India and to 
provide for the maintenance of a British Indian 
Medical Register This, after prolonged 
discussion on vaiioiis davs, was referred to a 
Select Committee on 12th April An official 
Bill to regulate the pavment of wages to people 
emploaed in industra, a measure brought 
forward to deal with the undue withholding of 
wages and the late payment of wages, b\ 
employers, was ordered for circulation to elicit 
public opinion Other bills dealt with taxation 
of incomes, with the possession of wireless, 
receiving appaiatus and the extension of the 
current protection of Indian vvbeit, cotton, 
textiles and salt 

A Bill of great importance introduced on Sth 
April was one to provide for the imposition of 
additional Customs Duties on imported goods 
for the purpose of safeguarding industries m 
British India The proa ision of the Bill provided 
for a duration of the measure until 31st March 
1935 I he reason for its introduction vv as the 
need to deal with the influx of Japanese manu 
factored goods at destructive competitive rates 
The Commerce Member informed the House 
that Government had taken steps to denounce 
the Indo Japanese Trade Convention The 
denunciation required six months’ notice and 
would, therefore, not come into operation until 
10th October The new Bill armed Government 
With extensive powers for the imposition of 
safeguarding duties by executive order as soon 
as the denunciation took effect The Bill vvas 
after considerable discussion, passed by the 
House without (. division on 12th April 
Another important measure brought before 
the House bv Government vvas a Bill to supple- 
ment the provisions of measures passed by the 
Bengal, Bihar &. Orissa, Bombav, United 
Provinces and Punjab Governments and Legis 
latures to take the place of numerous Ordinances 
for the suppression of civil disobedience The 
Government of India’s bill was instituted f or 
the enactment of certain provisions beyond the 
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compet'ince of ProMncnl Go-s crnmcnts ind 
tlieir LpgisHture<5 The Central inea>~\nes \aere 
the subject of prolontied debate, but the geneial 
purport of the speeches was to shoac a prepon- 
derating boda of opinion lieartih m support of 
Goaernment’s determination to eradicate ci\il 
disobedience The Bill nas finalh passed b\ 
48 aotes to 30, non oflicial Jluliamm ulans being 
almost imanimoush on the side of Goaernment, 
■while seaeral other non ofTicial Indian members 
aoted m the official Lobb\ and other elected 
members nho did not feel thenisehcs able to 
lote for the measure neiertheless assisted its 
passage bv absenting themseUcs from the 
diMsion, the total number of lotcs cast, being 
onlj 78 out of a House of 140 

Railway Budget 

The Annual Railwaa Budget -was presented 
to the Assembh on ICtli Febniara ba the 
Hon ble Sir Joseph Bhore, Member for Railwaas 
He pointed out that it a\as imaioidable that the 
lUiilwaa estimates should reflect the preaaicnt 
sea ere economic depression but said there were 
legitimate grounds to hope that the countra had 
at last touched rock bottom and that though 
recoaerj might act be dclajed the worst had in 
all pronabihtj alreadj' been passed On that 
assumption the estimates were framed The 
loss in the •working of commercial lines in the 
aear 1931-32 finally turned out to be 7 \ crores 
or a quarter of a croie le«s thin anticipated 
The loss on strategic lines was, as usual, just 
under two crores The total loss of 9i croies, 
was met to the extent of just undei 5 crores In 
the withdrawal of the nninaested balance of the 
Reserae Bund and for the lemauimg 4J crores, 
an equiaalent amount was taken as a temporara 
loan from the Depreciation Fund 

The Budget for 1932-33 anticipated a total 
deficit on commercial lines of 71 crores The 
Estimates when the Budget was presented in 
February, 1933, indicated that the lesults would 
be 12 erores worse, the deterioration being due 
to a further fall in earnings Traffic receipts 
were estimated to be 21- crores below the budget 
figures The loss on lines including 2 crores on 
strategic lines was thus expected to be 91: crores, 
a figure only slightly aboye the loss of 1931-32 
This sum was withdrawn from the Depreciation 
Fund The balance to the credit of that fund, 
which 'was nearly 15 crores at the beginning of 
1932-33 and under the current budget receiaed 
an increase of about 8 crores (ow ing to the nett 
accretion due to the surplus of payments into 
the fund over withdrawals from it to meet 
current expenses and renewals) so that at the 
end of the year it would stand at 13} crores 

For the year 1933 34 the estimates showed 

tal traffic receipts 88} crores and total working 
expenses, including depreciation, just oxer 
63 crores, nett traffic receipts thus being nearly 
25} crores It was calculated that nett rexenue 
would be insufficient to meet*intcrest charges 
by about 7} crores This deficit, of which 5J 
crores was m respect of commercial lines, had 
again to be found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, xvhich would thus at the end 
of 1933 34 stand at 13} crores In anticipation 
that the low est depths of the economic depres- 
sion had already been touched, the estimates 
proxided for an increase of 1| crores, or a little 
under 2 per cent on the current y ear s figmes 
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It was announced in connection with the 
Railway Budget that the 10 per cent cut m pay 
picxioiisly mtiodiiced thioughout the Goyern 
ment seryices yyoiild not fully be continued 
dining 1911 34, but could not, on the other 
hand, completely be restoied, and that tor the 
coming y ear there would again be a cut of 
5 per cent in pay and that in conjunction yiitli 
that official salaiies yioiild toi the first time come 
under the 25 pel cent income tax surcharge 
j already mtioduced as an emergency measure on 
I all income except non-official ones 

General Budget 

The Finance Slember, the Hon'ble Sir George 
Schuster, presented the Annual General Budget 
on the exening of 28th Febiiiary At 4he 
outset he said that the emergency plan intro- 
duced in September, 1931, to produce budgetary 
cqiiihbrium for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
had worked successfully The results for 
1931-32 turned out nearly 2 crores better than 
y\as anticipated m March, 1932, and the accounts 
for the y car show ed a deficit, after prox iding 
nearly sex en crores for the Reduction of Debt, 
of 11} crores For the y ear 1932 33 the latest 
rcxised estimates indicated an almost exact 
realisation of the budget forecast of a surplus 
of 215 lakhs, the actual surplus being placed at 
217 lakhs, again after proxiding nearly sexen 
crores for the Reduction of Debt The results 
foi the two xcais combined thus shoxied a total 
budgetan deficit of 9 58 crores, against which 
may be set a total proxision of 13 73 crores for 
reduction and axoidancc of debt The Finance 
Mcmbei expressed satisfaction that in the tyyo 
years from the beginning of April 1931 to the 
end of Maich 1933, “y\hich I think may fairly 
be described as the tyyo most difficult years for 
finance tint the world in times of peace has exer 
kiioyyn, India xxoiild not only haxe paid her 
yyay but haxe proxided a nett sum of 415 lakhs 
for reduction of debt 

Rex lew mg the trade returns of the concluding 
year, the Finance Member said they seemed to 
reinforce one of the points xyhich he emphasised 
in his speech a yeai pieyiously, namely% the 
extreme power of resistance, m spite of dimi- 
nished purchasing power, yyhich India shoxxed 
in maintaining the consumption of certain 
standaid necessities of the masses As regarded 
the three articles xyhich xxere taken as necessities 
for the masses, the quantities for consumption 
xxere in all cases higher for 1932 than for the 
ten-year axeiage 1920 30 Piece goods, with a 
total of 5,827 million yards as compared with 
4,923 million yards for the earlier period, xxere 
18 per cent up Kerosine Oil, with a total 
235 miUion gallons as compared xxith 232 million 
gallons for the earlier period, xvas 1 per cent up 
Salt, xvith a consumption of 2,106,000 tons as 
compared xxith 1,965,000 tons for the earlier 
period, was 7 per cent up The returns shoxx ed 
a fall m value for machinery and miU work of 
about 40 per cent a fall both m quantity and 
in xalue of lubricating oil of betxx een 30 and 40 
per cent an increase in quantities of cement, 
accompanied by a fall m xalues, and an increase 
of 26 per cent in the value of chemicals, the 
total value of all these articles for 1932 being 
70 per cent of the value for the ten y ears ending 
1930, for which figures had been tabulated 
Turning to what he called luxuries, the Finance 
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Memljer showed that the imports of motor cars 
m 1932 i\as 5,300 compaied iiith an annual 
average of 11,400 m the earlier ten aeirs 
Tobacco consumed 111 1932 rcpicbcnted 01 pei 
cent m quantity and 51 per cent in \alue of 
the eiilier peiiod, liquois 93 pci cent and 73 
per cent lespectneh “ A.ltogethei, the totil 
aalue of the three luviuj articles consumed in 
1932 represents 58 per cent of the aaeiage aaluc 
for the eailier period ’ Sii George Schustei 
added that the figures indicated \cry heaw 
decreases in the consumption of ceitain ItiMirj 
and quasi lu\urj articles 

With exports for the ten months, April 
January, at 101^ crores and imports at 112} 
crores, India had an adverse balance of trade in 
m^chandise, but this was moie than made up 
bv sales and export on pin ate account of gold 
Out of £80 milhons which represented the 
proceeds of the export of gold Government 
acqmred £70 millions and £10 millions served to 
repay foreign funds tempoiarilv invested in 
inefea Gov ernment out of its £70 millions used 
£34} millions to meet its own current require 
ments and £35} millions to repav sterling loans 
and strengthen its reserves Therefore, out of 
the total £80 millions of gold proceeds only £34} 
millions were used to meet current requiiements 
and the balance of £45} millions went to reduce 
India s external obligations and strengthen her 
public reserves 

*' Looking at the matter from the side of the 
Indians who have sold the gold, they have 
acquired 107} crores of rupees and of this, while 
a portion has been spent in meeting curicnt 
requirements (t e , paving customs duty on 
'mported goods and other taxes), a verv' sub 
stantial portion also, as is clear from the figures 
which I have given, must have been retained m 
currency or invested m Government securities 

The Finance Member estimated civil expen- 
diture for 1933 34 at 20,53 lakhs, that is, 36 
la^s less than in the preceding jear He 
showed nett military expenditure at 46 20 
crores 


The 


The Budget, in the course of general discussion, 
had as good a reception from the non ofTicial 
-Sn expected The Indian 

vRth Without a division on 

eXnt been amended to an 

extent unacceptable by Government 

Other Business 

House, on 8th March, received with 
expressions of regret by the leaders S pa?tms 
a message from His Excellency the Vicwov 
signifving his acceptance of the resignation of 
the Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla of his 
oftice of President of the Assembly The 
election of a new President was fixed for I4th 
March and on that date Sir R K Shanmukham 
Chetty was unanimously elected, being the onlv 
member nominated Approval of his election 
was speedilv notified by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr Chetty was formally congratu 
lated b> leaders of all parts of the House The 
election of a new Deputy President in place of 
Mr Chetty took place on 20th March There 
w ere sev en candidates The election w as keenly 
contested Five of the candidates withdrew 
before the ballot was held and the result of the 
IjUllot was the election of Mr Abdul Matin 


Chaiidhurv bv 64 votes, the other candidate in 
the ballot, Jlr Muhammad Yamin Khan, 
receiving 50 votes 

Thcie took place during the session a two 
davs dcbitc on His J[iijcstv s Govcinmeiit s 
White Paper containing proposals for Indian 
constitutional lefoiin The Hon'lile Sir 
Brojendia Mittci, as Leider of the House, 
formally started the discussion bv moving that 
the White Paper be taken into consider itioii 
To this Sir Abdui llahiiii moved on behalf of the 
Opposition Parties an amendment which 
substituted for the original motion one running 
as follow s — 

This Asscmblv requests the Governor- 
General m Council to convev to His Majestv’s 
Gov ernment that, in the opinion of this Asscmblv , 
unless the proposals of His lilajcstj s Gov ernment 
for Indian Constitutional Reform are silbstanti 
ally amended in the direction of conceding greater 
responsibilitv and freedom of action to the 
representatives of the people in the Central and 
Provincial spheres of Government, it will not be 
possible to ensure peace, contentment or 
progress of the countrv ’ 

The amendment was carried without a 
division Government did not participate in 
tlie debate 

An important non official Bill before the 
Assembly during the session was one bv Mr 
C S Ranga Ijer " to remove the disabilities of 
the so called Depressed Classes m regard to 
entry into Hindu Temples ” Mr Ranga Tver, 
on 24th March, moved that it be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion bv 30th 
July 1933 The debate on the motion did not 
conclude before the end of the session 

Autumn Session 

Tlie annual autumn session of the legislature 
commenced with meetings of the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla, beginning on 22nd August 
The first business of importance was a motion 
for the adjournment of the House m order to 
raise the question " whether this Assembly 
wholly approve of tlie attitude of Government 
in restricting facilities afforded to Mahatma 
Gandhi, restricting these much more unhke the 
previous occasion, which has compelled him to 
resort to fast unto death ” The motion referred 
to correspondence between Government and 
Mr M K Gandhi, who was m jail at Yeravda 
after conviction and sentence by the District 
Magistrate of Poona for breach of the law' 
Mr Gandhi, on the last occasion when he was 
in jail, vv as not a convict but w as restrained bv 
executive order He now claimed the same 
privileges of correspondence and publicity work 
as he enjoyed on the former occasion These 
privileges Government were ready to concede 
only in part and Mr Gandhi went on hunger 
strike in order to coerce Government into 
conceding the whole The outstanding feature 
of the debate in tlie Assembly w as the widespread 
expression of opinion on the non official benches 
in support of Government s decision The 
debate proceeded to within half a minute of the 
two hours permitted to it under the Legislative 
Rules The President then informed the 
member in possession of the House that he only 
had half a minute more That member there- 
upon read a telegram jjist received from Poona 
by a news agency .and stating that Mr, Gandhi 
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'had unconditionally been released, that he nas 
looking very ■weak and that he had broken his 
fast This concluded the discussion Govern- 
ment had, as a special case, informed the 
Provineial authorities, that they authorised the 
release when it became evident that his fait 
ivould result in his death 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed both 
Houses of the Legislature at a joint sitting on 
30th August His Excellency reaaeving events 
since his last address to the Legislature, referred 
to the negotiations arranged to take place rvith 
Japan and Lancaslure in regard to imports of 
cotton piece goods His Excellency pointed to 
the depreciation of the Japanese currency 
relatively to the rupee as the mam cause necessi- 
tating the recent denunciation of the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Convention, and welcomed the 
representatives of the Japanese Government 
and the representatives of the Japanese te-rtile- 
industry now on their way to India for negotia- 
tions With Indian oflicial and industrial delegates 
respectnely His Excellency also noted that 
the industrial delegation from Lancashire was 
on its way to India and emphasised the signa-j 
llcance of the fact that the Lancashire industria- 
lists were to take part m a tn-partitc industrial 
conference with Indian and Japanese mdustria- 
lists and not with Government 

His Excellency remmded the Legislature that 
uhen he addressed the Assembly in February he 
expressed the behef that the march of events 
would gradually carry the leaders of the civil 
disobedience movement further and further 
away from sterile methods of negation and 
obstruction and that they would find themselves 
caught up in the Imng forces of constructive 
politics His Excellency added “ I think 
that what has happened in the last few months 
has borne out that behef It is true that civil 
disobedience still maintains a precarious evis 
fence through the personal influence of its 
author, but the popular judgment has reallj 
discarded it, and the pathway to happier 
CO editions IS broadening out before us The 
mmds of men and women arc turned in the 
direction of constructive work rather than of 
continuing an unmeaning struggle I hope wc 
can feel that an unliappj page in the historv of 
the coiintrj' has been turned over, and that 
advanced political thought m India can 
henceforth address itself to the problems of the 
future ” 

His Excellcncj pointed out that in that new 
India to winch we were advancing there was 
need, and tiicrc would bo scope, for the co- 
operation of manv diverse elements His 
Lxccllencv vvas also able to point out that 
conditions in Bengal were slowlv improving 
tliough there had recently, in Madras, been a 
reminder of the manner in which the infection 
of the poisonous doctrines of terrorism might 
spread • 

His Fxccllcncv noted tint the Miiitc Paper 
cont lining tiie projKisals of His Jlijcstvs 
Government for f oiistitntion il Ilcform was now 
in tlic Innds of tlie loint P irli ament irv 
toinnutfce, to wliieli lie wislicd all success 
Ills Lxielkncv conelndcd his addrC'S VMth an 
ippeil in winch he said ‘ If vve arc to ensure 
the rapid progress which wc all dc-irc in the wav 
of Const it utioinl Reforms, we must ere itc the 


atmosphere in winch that progress can develop 
Little can be done by Government alone An 
equal responsibihty must lie upon Honourable 
Members themselves and other leaders of 
political thought in India, to whom we must 
look to use their influence by their speeches, be 
public meetings and propaganda to see that the 
electorates of the future are made fully aware 
of the great advance we are striving to achieve 
tlirough the White Paper proposals I appeal 
to you, therefore, with all the sincerity at my 
command, to take up the responsibility with 
courage and energy so as to help your country 
forward to the attamment of her ultimate goal 
as an equal partner m the shaping of the destinies 
of the British Empire ” 

On the first non official bill day of the sesiPion 
the first business was the resumption of con- 
sideration of a motion made m the Legislative 
Assembly’ by’ Mr C S Ranga Iyer on the 24th 
March, for the circulation of a bill “ to remov e 
the disabilities of the so called depressed classes 
m regard to entry into Hindu temples ” Shis 
motion was, after a one day’s debate, carried 

An important official measure introduced 
during the session was a new Indian States 
(Protection) Bill, the purpose of which was to 
prevent agitation or movements m British 
India organised for the purpose of subverting 
the admmistrations of the Indian States This 
measure, on the Home Member s motion for 
consideration, was subject to much apprehensive 
discussion j?here appeared to be general 
agreement that conspiracies for the subversion 
of the States’ administrations should not be 
permitted m British India, but it w as felt that 
the Bill was too widely drafted and there were 
both apprehension that the measure might 
interfere with the liberty of discussmg in British 
India the affairs of the States and determination 
that publicists m British India should not be 
prev’ented from joining in such discussion 
Evcntuallv, the Home Member accepted a 
suggestion by the leader of the Independent 
Paitv that the Bill should be sent for circulation 
for eliciting public opinion Further debate was 
stopped by a closure motion, which was earned 
by 57 votes to 9, and the motion for circulation 
was carried by GO votes to 7 

The Finance SIcmber on 8th September 
introduced a Bill to institute a Reserve Bank 
Owing to the special importance of the occasion, 
he made a brief explanatory speech m doing so 
It explained that he had brought forward the 
measure now m order that it might eventually be 
dealt with in a special session of the Legislature 
to be held before the next Budget Session in 
Delhi The Finance Member, therefore, moved 
reference of the measure to a Toint Committee 
of both Houses of the Legislature The debate 
spread over three days and the motion w is then 
accepted without a division The motion to 
refer to the same Joint Select Committee a Bill 
to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act in 
order to make changes in it in conforniitv with 
the new Reserve Bank Bill vv is nl=o accepted 

The Hon hie the Sfcinbcr for Industries and 
Laliour secured the assent of the House to a 
motion to refer to a Select Committee his bill to 
consolidate md imciid the law regulating lalxmr 
in factories Both Houses of the L''gislaturc 
debated at length a former motion submitted 
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Sericulture — I 111 Hull in Jarllf Hoaidoivnid ' 
tile aiar Mltli tin Hsiii of u li iiatlia qm stlon 
nairc in tonneitlon aalHi in Inqiiin Midili Hu 
of Hull i on ! i)M,nilHr HMj 

mailed ^'■‘’‘“‘>">1 It lit. r 

same^Mdiw of "" fin ‘ 

amp subject '\ud ti sptUil on* tounnilnu ttu 
Aft TalT'Vi"''m‘''' . J>nard,.ompHslnir ! 

and aS r 'I Vn^Uur. i 

ana Messrs H 1 HoaK, c I r , i c s , and H U 

Hatheja, ns, iiKmlurs pursued tliilr Itiqiilri 
tticnccforMaid and s.cncd tlielr report to (ma, "n 
inent on lo AIij 1913, hut tin riport mis not 
published before the a car tiiiUd, one n ason 
being the oiganm ition nnd progress of the Hido 
Tipaimsc trade lu gotiations, Mhkh Mere pirtl 
culaih conccintd aiith the cotton and uin 
indubtiiLs, duiing tlu, sununcr ind autumn 

Iron and Steel — 'Jhe OoMinnunt of Hidin 
on 2G August 1931 published v Ik solution in 
Minch thea directed tlu i iiilf Bo nil to loiidiict 
a ncM inquiij into the pioUction of the Tiidiin 
steel industii 'Ihc piotcetion affoided to steel 
inanufaetuic under existing legislation m is due 
to cxpiic on 31 Much 1934 ind tluisc 3 ol the 
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The Peoples of India 


It IS essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country Nowbere is the complex 
character of Indians inore clearly exemphfled 
than m the physical type of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the mam types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Pajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc , nor does it take long to carry 
the diflerentiation much farther The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — difier al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be their 
origin, It is certain that they have settled m the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, mcludmg 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes alhed to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
pohtical sense Betu een these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled 
The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Bisley (Caste, Tribe and Pace, 
Indian Census Peport, 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven mam physical types There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tmy group of Negritos may he disregarded 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West I rentier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in wliich the former predominate Stature above 
mean , complexion fair , eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey , hair on face plentiful , head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long The feature m these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this pecuhanty that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 

The Indo-Aryan occupymg the Punjab, Paj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and navmg as its charac- 
teristic members the Pajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats This type, which is readily distingmsh 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India The stature is mostly tall , 
complexion fair , eyes dark , hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long , nose narrow, and promment 
but not specially long 
The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavidian elements This 
type is clearly distmguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasal index All oithese characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been shght , in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Paj- 
putana, and in Bihar and represented In its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and m its 


lower by the Chamar Probably the result of the 
mtermixture, m varymg proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
vanes from hghtish brown to black , the nose 
ranges from medium to broad bemg always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans, the 
stature 13 low'er than in the latter group and 
usually below the average accordmg to the scale 
The higher representatues of this type approach 
the Indo Aryans, while the lower members are 
m many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even -an 
upper class Hmdustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian The 
d'stinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan is to be found in the proportion'' 
of the nose 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengah type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, compnslng the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Iffaho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
pecuhar to this part of India Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head is broad , complexion dark , hair on 
face usually plentiful, stature medium, nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This is one 
of the most distmctive types in India, and its 
members mav be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where theur remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit comcides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu, the Lepchas of 
Darjeehng and Sikkim the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam , and the 
Burmese The head is broad , complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, oyehds often oblique 

The Dravidian type extendmg from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provmces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur Its most 
character istic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean , the complexion very 
dark, approaching black , ham plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl , eyes dark , head 
long . nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occnpiesthe oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vlndhyas to Cape 
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T oivn and Connl>y. 


Oomorln On tlio cnst nnd the of the' 

pcninBular area the dojnaJn of t\ic l)r-x\hlhn is 
conterminous u 1th the Ghats, uhlle further north 
It reaches on one side to the \ra\allls, and on 
the other to the llajniahal Hills IVlicrc the 
original characteristics ha\o been unchanged l)> 
contact nlth Indo-Arjan or Mongoloid people, 
the type Is remarkably uniform nnd dktlncthc 
Labour is the birthright of the p\iro I)ra%ldian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Hiiars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice In the bwamps of I.astern 
Bengal or doing scaaenger’s uork In the streets 
of Calcutta, Uangoon nnd Singapore, ho Is 
recognizable at a glance by his blacl akin, hk 
squat figure, nnd the negro lil c proportion of 
his nose In the upper strata of the aast social 


deposit which Is here treated ns Drasldlan these 
typical characterlsllfs tend to tliln and dlsap 
pear, but oven ninoiig them traee-i of tin origin il 
stock Burshe In sar>lng degrees 

1 he arras occupied bj th'^e sarlous tjpes do 
not admit of bring dtllir d ns sharply ns they 
must bo Bhown on an rthnographic map They 
int it Into each other In' riislblj md nlthouth 
at the close of a day's Journt y from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
liad been ilinrtrd to tlie sul>Jcet would realise 
clearly cnouili that the physical rharaetrrlstlca 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
wliit particular Btagr in hta progrea the trans- 
formation had taken plate 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation In India — If 
there has been any progress at all— has been 
vsrv slow during the past thlrtv years, the 
whole vncrca'sc being a little mon th m one i»er 
cent The percentage of the url)an populition 
to the totalis only 11, whlrh how( \t r ••hows an 
incrca'!0 of 0 S per cent since thf Ia>-t o iisus, 
due partly to the natural lneren‘'e of the prt 
pvLstlng urban population and parth to lUlgra 
tion from rural areas Tlie percentage of urb in 
population ranges from 3 t in Vssnm to 2- 0 
m Bombay which is the most urlnnlsed of the 
major provinces Compared to this, the urb in 
population in France Is 10 per cent , in Northern 


Inland 10 1 ji- r r nt. In f inada '3 7 pi'r cent 
in file !• k A 2 !>• r ti nt nnd in J nghnd 
.ind Maps SO jkt h nf 

The gn at< -t degne of growth has U-'cn In tlr 
numli^ r of towns with a jiopulatlon of from 

20.000 to SO, 000, tin total jvipulilion of whldi 
Is now ne irh donbh that of towns of 00 000 to 

100.000 Ml ilass(o of towns liavc Inmasfd 
In poiuihlion, exer pt tlio-u wllli |>opulatlons 
of lii’twiin O.OOO and 10,000 nnd those Jiavlng 
undf r '■>,000 'Jliiis the large Industriil nnd 
semi Industrial towns have liv'nctittid nt the 
c\i>ensc of tlu smaller towps 


DISTBIBBTION OF rOl’UIATION IN f.ROLl’^s OF TOWNS VCCOKDING TO SI/,B 

AND IN HUB \L PI UlllTOBA 
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Migration —Of the population of the Indlni 
Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as bon 
in other parts of the world Of these 695 07' 
ate of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birtl 
and 17,379 others The emigration from Indn 
is approximately 2 5 million, the balance o 
migration being against India 


Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire There are 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found In Natal 
There are 26,759 in Kenya , the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size are Maun 


tills 268,870, Trinidad nnd Tobago 138,667, 
British Giiiinn 130,540, liji 75,117 and much 
smaller numbcis in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong 'J’here are 
about 11,000 Inil'aus scattered In nnmbors of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probablv about 9,000 in the British 
Isles The total number of Indians in tlie 
Empire outside India Is 2,300,000 Outside tlie 
Empire there arc about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indlas, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese East Africa, the USA, 
Persia, Iraq and other countries 
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C Langes in Population 971 

The Chart below gnes at a glance the changes in India’s population in decide the 1921-31 — the 
total, se\, urban rural and literacj 
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Social pnd Economxc Cond^itxom, 


Marriage— The subject of 
been discussed fullj in tlie rcpo*t of 1011 Botli 
Hindus and Muhammadans arc alloued more 
uives than one, Muliammadans bcina nomlnalla 
restricted to four As a in ilfcrof pr let lee poI\- 
gamN IS comparatively rare oulnK to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics Tlio custom of polvandrj Is 
rccosmired as arORular Institution anions some 
of the tribes of tlic Himninvas and la parts 
of south India It is also practised among nianj 
o! the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such is tlic Buddlilsts of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sox of married pi rsons who are under tin 
ago of I'j rears 

Kiimbcr i^er IfiOO of to(aImarnrd uho arc tnuler 

f 1") i/tnrs 


Provinces, etc 

Males 

remales 

1 

India 



Burma 



India Proper 

08 0 

1 101 8 

Hindus 

73 1 

104 1 

Muslims 

59 4 

174 3 

Jams , 

32 5 

108 3 

Tribal 

49 0 

93 3 

Sikhs 

20 9 

74 0 

Christians 

15 4 

43 3 


Widows and Remarriage —Infant marriage 
naturallj involves infant widow liood, a feature 
of no significance where icmarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance wlicrc it is not 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 , but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in everv 1,000 females, a figure whicli liad fallen 
in 1931 to 155 It IS, however, Jains and 


jniulus wlio plui an fffiitivf ban on widow 
r« in irrl ig( ind In both flii'-r lonmiimltli s 
fill lot il ratio of widow- li ii- iiilb n , Inin widows 
in HI tl win 2'i J jw r I OlHi b in il< but in I'l !1 
oiih 22) 111(1 till 102) fignn of I'l] widows in 

I vf rv J (ion jrmdii fi ni ir - lia ^ f ill' n to J OO In 
I'm On Hu otlii r li md, tin n li is nln adv 1 h i ii 
a vi r\ ri inarKatdi iiiiri i-i In ihild widows 
p irlli 111 ir)\ tinder till ngi oi"ivi!ir« whhli lan 
ill altribiitcd to Hu riisli of marrlagi s nntkipi 
ton to Hu fluid 'Ifarrlagf liesfraint \rt n 
ru-li wliltli It is to Ik bared will lontriblltc 
largi minilit r- of voting widow- to tin figures 
ot flu* 10(1 cin-iis mill -s tlurc Is Ik fore Hun 
a VI n iironoimci d (bangc of ntlitudi towards 
widow renmrrl igi In Hindu sodetv gcnrrallv 
In c\( ri Hioiisuid Jllndii women tlure are still 
IGOwidowfd, 22 of whom are under tlilrtv jears 
of age and ovir i quarter of tliose under 20 
In sjdte of reformist mow mints to iDpiiInrlse 
viidovi remarriages, tluv an still imroinmon 
enough to attrut attintlon in liuliin papi rs 
whenever Hu \ fate place 


Proportion of leufoie, in the population pir 1,000 
of all nhaions 


Age 

1931 

1921 

All ages 

’ 155 

175 

0—5 

1 

1 

5—10 

5 

5 

10—15 

10 

17 

15—20 

34 

11 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

2l2 

212 

40—00 

507 

494 

00 and over 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Literacy — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply 

Literacy, in the sense of abilitv to wute a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries m the west Ninetv-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago Burma leads the provances in 
the matter of literacy , for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boy s and girls being taught m Hie monas- 
teries of which almost every Burfflan village 
has at least one Cochin, Travancore and 
Barooa follow Burma in the oider of literacy 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid giowth 


in population and in spite of having started with 
a very lugh ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that giowth 

Literacy is much more prev alcnt in towns than 
in the country*, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are gi eater An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for llteracv in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 434 fem'^es 

The countrv taken as a whole, female llteracv 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala Cochmi State has more than one 
hterate female to evoiv* two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly* one to ev*erv* three Coorg a little less 
than one to even three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five Besides the 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below sbo\^s the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population hi lO-jearlj age groups at the last two censuses — 


Age group 

i 

1931 1 

1 1921 j 

Age group 

1 1931 

1921 

Males 

Ee- 

males 

Males j 

1 Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe 

males 

1 Males 

Fe- 

males 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,673 

2,810 

1 

40—50 

968 

891 

1,013 

967 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

50--60 

561 

545 

619 

606 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 

60-^70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over 
Mean age 

115 
23 2 

125 
22 8 

160 
24 8 

180 
24 7 


The mean age in India is only 23 02, as 
against 30 6 in England and Wales The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1921-31 shous an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the prenous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the hea^ y mortality of the influenza 
jears It is in the toivns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found The table below 
shons the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presifjencj 
touTis and certain pro\incial capitals 


IXFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING 


City 

1925 

1926 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Bombay 

357 

255 

316 

314 

801 

298 

Calcutta 

326 

372 

340 

276 

259 

268 

Madras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246 

Rangoon 

352 

320 

294 

341 

321 

278 

Lucknow 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

211 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 

183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contribute to the high mortahty 
of infants m India 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the noman is phjsically mature and tins, 
combined nith the piiniitive and insanitary 
methods of midniferv, seriously affects the 
health and aitahty of the mother and through 
her of the child If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dv sentery According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay^ city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility fcnd malformation, 
including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
comiR" next, then con^ visions, then dnrrhma 
and enteritis ) 

Sex Ratio — The figures of the population 
of India bv sexes, as recorded bj the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steadv 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European eountries The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for surv iv al than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancv bv comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
vaew that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole The all India 
ratio IS 901 females per 1,000 males for JIushms 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Sfadras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Borar be excluded AYliere 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the liiglier Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximatelv equal 
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The necessity of a common medium of con i central India In their pure forms tliesc four 
%ersation and intercourse, n Inch lias gh on rise j Innpiiapcs ma\ bo sclcntlflcallj distinct, but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- this is not the popular ^ lea Tlicrc is a common 
meiit of tribal languages, has formed the subject 1 element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India uhlcli renders their speakers, wltli- 
Buggestion during the last decade and a good . out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a > mutually intelligible to aic another, and this 
lt7igua franca for India The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca oaer a largo part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if wo add to Infirmities —These arc classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Eajasthani, main heads — Insanity, deaf mutism, blindness 
w’hich so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re and leprosy The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of inflrmita at each of the last sl\ censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable afflnitits proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and tion — 


Nuituiu ArriiiCTii) aiirii nATio rrn iinsnurD TiionsAhn 
OF Tin FOPOIiATION 


lulirmifcy j 

— 

1921 

1911 

1001 

1891. 

1881 

Insane 

Deafcuiutes 

Blind 

Lepers 

120,301 

•>4 

230,895 

GO 

001,370 

172 

147,911 

42 


81,006 

20 

109,801 

04 

443,053 

142 

100,091 

35 

00,205 

23 

153,108 

52 

3 = 1,104 
121 
97,340 

33 

■|H|k |H 

■||e9 

Total 


800,009 

272 

831,044 

267 

070,817 

220 

850,252 

315 

917,061 

407 


There hid been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well ns in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1001 This 
fall has been ascribed partly’ to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in tile material condition of tlie people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline show n at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census w as defectiv e, 
and, certainly in 1901 many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice m the course 
of tabulation Compared with the vear 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, tlie pro 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
iroin 315 to 267 The incic iso in ratio as well 
IS in numbois since then is attiibutcd to 
incieascd acciii ic\ of enumeration 

Occupation —it is a well known fact that the 
niajoiitv of the people in India me on agncul 
tore The latest census puts down the luimbci 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
ind vegetation at 103 300,000, while those 
engaged _in industn number 15,400,000 Thus 
about 67 per eent of the countiv s woikeis 
uc emploved in the foimei and 10 pei cent 
in the latter This docs not, howcvci, mean 
that all the 103 millions aic land owners Eights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
\ to i dcgice, incredible to persons familiar onlv’ 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe 


Bitwien fhe iniii vilio eiiltivates lind and the 
man who nomlnalh owns it tlierc arc often a 
niiinbci of intcinicdmte holders of some interest 
or othii in tin piodiicc of the land If a com 
piiison is mull bifwtui the iiia of lind under 
Hops iiul till. luimbir of igiuiiltiinsts ictiiallv 
ingigid in ciiltiv ition in J!iiti«li India, it is 
tint foi I icli igrii ultniist thin ire 2 9 aiiis 
of ciopped land of wliieb 0 03 of an aeic is 
iiiigatid 'Jho ciiltiv ition of specnl crops 
occiipiis iindei two pci cent ot the popiil ition 
eoncernid in pastille iiid igiicultuii,tlic greiter 
put of whom aic engaged in the pioduction of 
tea loiestiy cinplovs fcwci thin spetial 
cultivation 

In recent yeirs tlicie Ins been an increase in 
the number of people living on the prodiution 
md tiansinission of plivsieal foict, tliat is, 
licit, light, ckctiicitv, niotivt powir, etc feilk 
spinning and weaving, manufutnie of chemiiil 
products, and the m iniifactiirc of tobicco Invc 
proved moic popiihi thin befoii 'iriiisport 
by loid has atti ictid moic men, while tin use 
of w ltd foi intcinil tiaiisjioit has dcciiasid, 
Inibouis bung usid moic fieelv foi oxtcinai 
tianspoit by sea About five million persons 
arc cngigcd in oigimsid mdustiv 

It IS notcwoithv tint less than one million 
people, who man, tlie irmv, the Kvvv, the 
ail lorce, the police, tin siiviecs, etc, manage 
the admmistiation of this v ist countrv m 
?i,*ii,^ "Olds, 350 odd millions aic iiiled by one 
million sen mts of'ihe state 

mcieasmg unemploy - 
ment cspeciallv among the educated classes 
An •rttenipt to incjude these in the last census 
lias not met witliosiiccess, but it is significant 
tint graduates of Madias Universitv lom the 
police dopaitment on Es 10 pei mensem and 
are held foitunate in getting even that 
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d]fflcu]fc%, still lelt ^e^■^ stiongh m most pro- 
Mnces, of getting good nomen teichers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the earh age of marriage, 
Mhich causes girls to be taken from school 
before thc\ haae reached even the standard of 
the primary school IthMng certificate 

Treated in communal or rehgious groups, the 
greatest progiess has beeu made b^ Sikhs, 
Jams, Mushms and Hindus, in that older, but 
.the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
'Tens, Buimans, Jams and Christians The 
follou mg table auah ses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy — 


Religion 

dumber 
per 1,000 
w ho are 
literate 

AU rehgions (India) 

95 

Hindus 

84 

Sikhs 

91 

Jams 

353 

Buddlusts 

90 

Zoroastrians (Paisis) 

791 

Hushms 

64 

Cliristiaus 

279 

Jews 

416 

ITibal 

7 

Otheis 

19 


English Language — Literacy in English 
language is still less in India aud is conhned 
mostlj to the town duelhng population Tuo 


hundred and tnehe out of eaer\ 10,000 males 
aud 28 out of eaerj 10,000 females are literate 
in Enghsh and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000 Vieved in relation to the aarious 
rehgions and communities, the figures are as 
follow — 


Rehglon 

Kumbei 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and oaers 
who are 
literate in 
English 

All rehgions (India) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

Sikhs 

151 

Jams 

3«i 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastiians (Paisis) 

5,041 

Mushms 

92 

Christians 

919 

Jews 

2,636 

Tribal 

>4 

Others 

28 


Teiritorialla Cochin State leads m literacy 
in Enghsh uith 307 per 10,000, Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Tiaaaucoie (158) 
coming next 

Languages — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered 


The pimcipal languages are gia'cu m the following statement — 


Language 

Total numbci of speakers 
(000 s omitted ) 

ICumbei per 10,000, 
of total popul ition 

1931 

1921 

Hales 

EemalLS 

ilalcs 

Ecmales 

2Iales 

Ecmales 

IiTcstcrn Hindi 

37,7*13 

33,804 

50,210 

46,504 

2,090 

1,990 

Bengali 

27,517 

25,952 

25,239 

24,055 

1,523 

1,527 

Tclugu 

13,291 

13,083 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

21 iratlii 

10,573 

10,317 

9,296 

9,095 

585 

607 

'1 ainil 

10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

9,496 

558 

608 

Punjabi 

8,799 

7,040 

8,961 

7.272 

487 

414 

Rajasthani 

7,271 

6,627 

6 6'.6 

6,025 

403 

390 

ICanarcsc 

5,090 

5,516 

5,253 

5,121 

315 

525 

On\ a 

. 5,48'. 

5 709 

4,952 

5,192 

304 

ooG 

Oujerati 

* 5,610 

5,240 

4,967 

4 5S5 

1 

311 

oOS 

Burmese 

, 1.332 

4,522 i 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

266 

■'fal i\ alam 

J 4,o3o ; 

4,605 

3,7oG 

0,762 

257 

271 

Laluida (or Aycstcrii 

• 


1 




Punj \bi) 

4,1)03 

3,963 i 

1 

3,050 

2 602 

255 

1 233 

1 
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lurlians Oi’D^cas 


Origin of Indi.m Lmiginllon —1 nil 
gntion Is prohibited bv the Itlndii '^bmre 
nnd there is littli ethUnce ol nin fittlcmen' 
of Indims o\crs(as In cirh Him s c^cupl ii 
Siimitn, TnM\ end Ce'lon riulcrdlofi lor 


iviid con tin ^ Uol’’ ’'i tMo of lOffrel 

It ' it (If atm mif I In 1''' 0 ami IH'ti Iri Im 
p irtanl rr 'tp' et with th objn t of p* vt'ntln}, 
M»id(iulc> on rmbrant \e f'li ami Imp'Oilnr 
' iiiUnr^ coinlltlom- In •n‘tl<nfr»’i In 


purpo<=cs' of laboiirdal. from t'hi In piimlnt; of m i ikratlon x tmltt< / to On nmla, r.n I In 
the lOUi centurv IromlSOOA I) onward* 1«.T_ to ‘'iirlnatii 0 vlii? to tin ptmnalol 
Indian'- cro^oed the Baa to the Strilta S.lth-ltln Straits ‘--i tth imrit froti tin co itro of the 

ments to work on the ‘■urar, cpke, taidoca, , ffO\( rnrnrnl of Ii 'IH in 1 J” 

and coeoaniit plantntlom- of Ihnang, and tld* that coIon> cai m nah r all 'he rr tr.-Moi.. 

Intcrcoiir'-c was nllowid to cnnliinit lor lon'„ 'linpo >d hj the I tnh ,a..lo » Atl and t a* onlv 

flr-'t olllclalU r< p'rinltt'd from till port o' Net vjntnm Owln" 


without reRulallpn The _ 
corded Inst nice of gdinlne recn Itinent for 
labour emigration occutrid In whin n 

Irencli merchant, nainid lo'Ciih Art utd, 
carried some 100 art bans to lioiirhon Uhi 
abolition of slnacr' In Brlthh colonlis In ISH 
pa\c the flr-'t great Imi-clus to the inorcniont 


to the liijiirv ca'i'i d to tin a,,rkt'ltiiral Indus 
trie* ol the CMk»i%, tin < r- 'rl'llom' wcfi 
nmo'td In l‘>7^ -Tilijeet onI> to me - 1 tirlai 
control of ri rrtiUineni In In Ha In 18T0 
compkini" naelnd the Gorerniiiiit ol ln<lh 

of gro s ahn i < In tin tr atmcit of rml 

ThcXigar pIaiitcrs of Sr uirltliis at once turned I grants In Brltl h (ftilana A romtnk-don 
to Indu as tlielr be-t ricrultlng ground, and 1 of criqiilra vai apnolm d, ard tin It n ri^rt 
between 1834 and ISd" ohlalncd at Ica'-t T.OOfi .led to Impwiant legl latlon Jn lit colonj 
recruits from Calcutta The Goarniiiicnt of for the ji-otm'lon of In'bn Imtil mot*, 
India at " \crj carlj stage rcalkcd the neccs t wlileh w a* •,nh < ijtn n'H e it' ndtd to Trinidad 
svt^ of bringing EUcU emigration under rcgiUa Ot Ing to nknllar complain a front liiatal and 
tlon ‘The Law Commission was asked f o , \I lurltlii', commi ilo i- of e.iqubj t tre ako 
inacstigafc the case and to make recommend- 1 Instituted In ho'h tlK-e rolo >1 *, and their 
atlons forscciirlngthc well being of emigrants 'report'' In 1873 htought to l*„ht a number ol 
Thca adilscd that no Icgkiatloii was rcfiiilrcd' points rcd'ilrlug amendini at 
except In order to preront undue adiantage} nrcpni i pnlslnllon — In 1871 a fn-h c<^ri~ 
being taken of the 6lmpliclt\ and Ignorance of . “R* j , , ^ \ n of 1871) 

emigrants b> providing that a umcinratc ^ 

should satisfi himself that all contracts i t-! neh rolonl, s and t' o an ending \ct" 

entered Into frech and understood ha them 1 Co''’”'' ' 

and In order to secure that siifflcicnt proMsloii 1 ' Tm „„r tiL‘ of ol t o 

was made for their accommodation and Mis- , J')' , * yj,*' 

tonanco during the aojage A copa of cacra c mie tU' for f ” 

engagement was also to be transmitted to j tuacllci^s were lopoHcd to the 

and In Bengal rcspcctlacla, the waa In which 


also proaldcd that contracts should bo deter 
rainttble after 5 jears 

Historj of Emigration — Under thcaboac 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia) In 1838 emigration aaas sus- 
pended owing to agitation in Engknd regarding 
the abuses to which the sjotcra was liable, 
and a committee of enquirj reported in 1840 
that emigrants wore being entrapped b\ force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri 
^us and there control was tightened In Act 
AAI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allorred to Jamaica, British 
''uiana and Trinidad Act XIII of 1847 re- 
jved the restrictions on emigration to Cejlon 
me emancipation of slaves In the Trench colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Rtunion and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British terntorj. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852 In 1858 emigration 


the sietcin of recruitment nctnalh worked, 
the respects In which It was o|H.n to linproic 
mcul, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration Their reports were re lowed hi 
the OoNcrnracnt of India, and finalh In 1SS3 
the law was again recast and consolidated bv 
Act XXI of that jcir This Act sp-clflcs 
the countries to which cmlcratlon is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General In Council 
to add to the list bj notification, and al»o to 
prohibit emigration to aiiv of the countries 
In the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive niortaliij among emigrants 
in such countrv , or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been tul cn lor the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agrccnicnls made 
1 with them in India arc not diilv enforced This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the svstem of indentured emigration ro 
malned in force until 1008, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken 

Under the Act of 1008 (XVn of lOOS) the 
counties to which ^migration was lawful v-etc 
the British Colonies of Jlauritlns, Jamaica, 


was open^ to St Lucia, and in 1860 to St j British Guiana, Trinfdad, St Lucia’, Grenada! 
Vincent. Ratal anrt sr, Viria in tWo q#- -v-’t., c*. -J-.r.. 


Vincent, Natal and St Kitts In the latter 
5 ear a more elaborate Act, based on a conv’cn 
tion with the French Government was passed 
leg^sing and regulating emigration to Rmnion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 


St AUncent, Natal, (St Kitts, Novfs, Ilji, the 
Sevchelles, the Netjlcrlands Colonj of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colonv of St Croix 
Emigration to St Lucia, Grenada, St A'lncont, 
St Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour hivang died out 
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XtFiiBFRS — The totil Indian population resident m the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest ai ailable returns, is as follows — 


Name of coujtrj' 


Indian population 


Date of Information 


British Empire 

1 Ceylon 

2 British IMalay a* 

3 Hong Kong 

4 Mauritius 

5 Sea chelies 

6 Gibraltar 

7 Nigeria 

8 Keny a 

9 Uganda 

10 Nyasaland 

11 Zanzibai 

12 Tanganyika Territory 

13 Jamaica 


14 Trinidad 

15 Bntish Guiana 

16 Byi Islands 


17 Basutoland 

18 Swaziland 

19 Northern Ehodesia 

20 Southern Ehodesia 

21 Canada 


6,50, 577t 
6,24,009 
2 555 
2,65,796 

332 

50 (approMmately) 
100 
39,644 
13,026 
805 
14,242 
23,422 
17,950 


1,40,689 

1,34,059 

78.975 


172 

7 

56 (Asiatics) 
1.700 ( „ ) 

1,22,911 


1932 Agent’s Eeport 

1931 

1911 

1931 Protector of 
Immigrants Eeport 
1911 
1920 

1920 

1931 (Census) 

1931 Census • 
1926 

1931 Census 

1931 Census 

1932 Eeport of the 

Protector ot Immi- 
grants * 

1932 Do 
1932 Do 
1932 Eeport of Secre- 
tariat foi Indian 
Affairs 

1921 
1921 
1921 
1931 

1931 Census 


Australia — 

Western Australia 

300 

Southern Austnha 

200 

Victoiia 

400 

New South M ilcs 

700 

Queensland 

300 

Tasmania 

100 


2 000 (approvimately ) 


1022 


23 New Zealand 

24 Natal 

25 Transaaal 

26 Cape Coloin 

27 Orange Pree Shite 

28 New foundl ind 


1,166 

1,50,920 

15 747 
6,055 
127 


1932 Official Year 
Book 

1933 Protector of Iin 
migrants Eeport 

1926 1 Statistics of 
1920 k Immigration 
1920 J Department 


Toreiqn ColiiUiics 

29 United States ot America 

30 Hadigascar 

31 Keiinion 

32 Dutch Bast Indies 


33 Surinam 

34 Mozambique 

35 Persia 

Total of Indians in Por- 
tign Countric* 

Tot il ot Indi ins in 
Bntish Empire 
Grand Total oHIndians 
Oeerseas I 


3,175 (Asi ifiLS) 

5,272 (Indians) 

2,194 

832,007 (Orientals, chieflv 
Chinese A Ar ibs) 

_ (su 50,000 Indians)! 
34,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and half 
castes) I 

3 827 


1910 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not know n 
1922 


100,525 

22,32,076 

23,33,201 


* Including Stmts Settlements, lederited and Bnfederatcd Malay States 
t Indian Estate Labourers only 
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(c) Bights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately 

Control of Emigration —So far as 
unskilled labour Is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol The terms of seetion 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows — 

"10 (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi 
tions as the Governor- General In Council, b> 
notification in the ffore/fc o/Zndm, may specif j 
In this behalf 

"^2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless ,it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and addition*^ 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Issued In the form In which It has been so ap 
proved *’ 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions * 


(1) The emigrant shall— 


fa) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an 
officer (hereinafter called the Emigration 
Commissioner) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, or 

(p) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and 
have been accepted bj him, 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month 


(3) ‘Within six months from the Issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
che Governor-General In Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislacure of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of serv Ice for a 
period exceeding one month entered into bv 
an emigrant shall be void 


(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment 
subsistence during transport, or transport shal 
be recoverable from any emigrant and al 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such mannei 
and managed by such agency as may appeal 
suitable to the Colonial Government 


(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
fn Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act 


(0) Within one year of his arrival in Cc 
any emigrant who has been assisted to 
grate at the cost of the common fund ref< 
* W shall, on satisfying the A 

appointed under section 7 of the Act thai 
return to his home is desirable either on 
ground of the state of his health or on the grt 
that Hie Work which he is required to do is 


Bultoblo to Ills capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, bo repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall bo defray cd by the 
Government of Ceylon ot the Ceylon Planters' 
Association 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 ot the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent ns set forth in clause 
(C) 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
ns the Governor-General in Council mav by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no pavraent made In 
India by o recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay ofl debts before emigrating shall bo 
recoverable 

(0) The Government of Ceylon shall famish 
such periodical reports and returns ns may he 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification, 

Similar conditions have been Imposed in the 
case of Jfalnya Emigration was also pe^ 
ralttcd to Mnurltins for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonics and the arrangement has now 
lapsed 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, hut the 
date from which emigration Is to commence has 
not yet been fixed — 

Emigration to British Guiana —Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall he lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General m 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette o/ 
India on the following terms and conditlont, 
which shall thereupon become operative — 

(1) The family shall he the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration Not more than 600 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 600 families 
shall not exceed 1,500 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Ctommissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him 

[ (S) No part of tfie cost of his recruitment of 

subsistence during {transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
TOnnection shall be borne by the Government of 
I British Guiana or met from funds at their 
1 disposal 
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Emigratmn to Natal was discontinued from the 
' 1st July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Eeunlon, 
Martinique and Guad^oupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions tahen for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their oflficers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921 
In Spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 fn the fight of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authonsed the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act vn of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought imder control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ” was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted ” to depart from India 

References — The following is a list 
of the most Important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years — 

1 Report of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union, 1879 

2 Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883 

3 Major Pitcher and Mr Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883 

4 Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87 

5 Dr Comin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to*Rcunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892 

6 Dr Comin’s report ot Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinatj, 1893 

7 Mr Mulr-Mackenzie s report on EmJ 
gration to Reunion, 1894 

8 Mr ifulr-Mackenzie’sreport on the condi- 
tion of Indian Immigrants In Mauritius, 1895. 


9 Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896 

10 Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910 

11 Report of the IndianEnquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914 

12 Messrs McNeill and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15 

13 Marjorlbanks’ and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon* and 
Malaya, 1917 

14 South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report. 1921 

15 Report by Right Hon V S Sastri 

regarding his Dominion tour, 1923 » 

16 India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India 

17 Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana 

18 Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925 

19 Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Gmana, 1926 

20 Report by the Right Hon’ble V S 
Srmivasa Sastri, P C , regarding liis Mission to 
East Africa in 1929 

21 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India In Ceylon for the year 1928, 
and onwards 

22 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya com- 
mencing 1928 

23 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for the 
jear 1928 and onwards 

Present Position — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest It is no longer possible to 
deal With the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 
vellers In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, wliich although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countnes in which thev are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three — ■ 

(a) Control of emigration 

W Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire, 
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composition of its ov.n population 1)\ mcnns 
of restriction on imraigntion from anj of tlic 
other communities 

"(2) British citizens domiclletl In any Brl 
tlsh country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British countrj for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education, sucii right slnll not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur 
poses or to permanent settlement 

"(3) Indians alrcads pormancntlj domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wises and minor children on 
condition (a) Tiiat not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
suclj Indian , and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian ” 


The first paragraph of tills resolution lias 
regujarized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time adopted and which, with 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used In order to rlicck Indian 
immigration, the oojcctlons to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language 
New Zealand prohibits the entrv of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government whicii is re 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the countrj South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
w be ursuited to the requirements oi the 
Union Canada prohibits the landing of anj 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which ho is a native and unless ho 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars New- 
loundnnd and the Irish Preo State impose 
no re'Jrictions All the self-governing Doml- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
Muntries for the temporary purposes of com 
inerc^ pleasure, or education India on Its 
power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countriel by means of 
Wllhas also been passed by- the 

mpwt empowering the Govern- 

ment of India to make rules “ for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
<5omiciledinany British posses- 
aa greater rights and privileges 

entry into and residence in British 
muia.than are accorded by the law and adrainis- 
possession to persons of Indian 
domicile ” With regard to the Crown colonic 
J^® attitude of the Indian 
^^^t there is no justification 
‘^®*=®?y.’^®®twctions ou the immigra- 
nt Indians, which are not placed 
wrinMtfJ w®'®®®®® British subjects, and this 
practice been observed by the 
anin^LP®®® ^^“Pt lu the casc of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter the British 


Government has reserved to Itself tlic rl„ht to 
Impose restrictions on tiic immigration of cla'scs 
of people whoso entrv into the colony may 
have an ndverso clfcct on tlic economic 
evolution of tlic Indigenous population 

niffhts nnd Disnb'ilillcs of Indinns 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas — Iho po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up In the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1021, which 
was recorded fn the following terms — 

“ nils Conference reaffirms that each Commn- 
nitj of the British Commonwealth should cn- 
joj complete control over the composition 
of its own population bj restricting Immigra- 
tion from nnv of tlio other communlllcs, but 
rpcognlscs tliat tlicro la incongruity between 
the position of India, ns an equal member of 
tlio Empire, nnd the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians Jawlullj domiciled In 
some parts cf the Empire, nnd this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that In the Interests of 
the solldaritv of the Commonwealth It is de- 
sirable tint the rights of sneh Indians to citl 
zonshlp sliould he recognised ’’ 

"I’ho representatives of South Africa regret 
their Inabllitv to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of tlic greater 
part of tlio Union Tlic representatives of 
India wlillc appreciating tlio acceptance of this 
resolution, ncvcrlliclcss feci bound to record 
their jirofound concern nt the position of In- 
dians in Soulli Africa nnd liopc that by nego- 
tiations between India nnd Soufii Africa a way 
can bo found as soon ns maj be to reach a more 
satlsfactorj pojitlon 

The Bight non’blo Srinivasa Snstrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand In the course of 1D22 ns the emissary 
of tlio Government of India to assist them In 
giving effect to this resolution The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments nnd public of Canada and Australia 
fiillj to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians 
At the time of Mr Sastri s visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise In Canada, Indians resident In 
British Columtla were nnd arc still excluded 
from the dominion ns well as the provincial 
franchise While Biicccssfiil in securing a more 
svinpathetic ntmosplicre towards Indinns, 
Mr Sastri failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws 

The question of giv ing effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives nt the Imperial Conference, 1923 Their 
proposal was as follows — 

"Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let HisSInjestj s Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenja, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians reoident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues ijf how best and how soonest 
the principle of eiflualitj’’ implicit in the 1921 
Bcsolution may he implemented ’’ 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts , nnd by the Secretary of State for the 
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(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- ! 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act I 

( 6) If at any time there is no Agent appointed ^ 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is | 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General in Council appoint a 
nerson to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent 

(61 Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
Bntisb Guiana to select and prepare smtable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 1 
to supervise their employment The Agent j 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locahty 
nhich shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water All expen 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locahty 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
cither by himself or through some member of 
his family, bo entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by tbo Government of Bntisb Guiana for at 
least one month 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall bo provided 

(10) Any emigrant shall bo entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense ol*thc Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in Bnti’ii Guiana 

Anv emigrant shall be cfttitlcd to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 


in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Gmana of half of the cost of 
hiB passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of Bntish 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of ins arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any^pay- 
ment by oron behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in Bntish Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in Bntish Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be estabhshed before the amval of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards 

(15) Any Indian who has emi grated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of Bntish Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may bo required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in accord- 
ance with this notification 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1018, and the policy accepted bv the self gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions — 

“(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
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(c) That iintnlcipnl bodits pball l)n\e the | 
Tight to prohibit the llcMise holder , or 
other person, from reMilingin atn Oiop, store or < 
other place of business j 

(9) There should bo no rcla\iition in thej 

enlorcement of the Tmmlgrallon I^aws, niul 1 
more active steps should lu take n to dt il with 1 
prohibited inimlgrants Mho but ctadtd the 
provisions of those laus ' 

(10) The adiiiinistratlon oi the Asiatic police ‘ 
of the Governmeut should bo placed In Hit , 
hands of one odiclal, under uhose tharpe j 
would come all adnilnlstratlvc (unctions, . 
together with the olllcl il records rclatliiK to I 
Asiatics This olllccr should also be entrusted [ 
uitli the duty of securing full statistics regardinp 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals In 
and departures from South Africa Details of ' 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac 
tlons In connection ultli the piircln=c of land ^ 
and p^oport^ made bv Asiatics tliroughoiit the ' 
Union, should be sent to him In order to ensure 
the enforcement of the prov Isions of Section 1 
8 di Act 22 of ion 

On the otlicr hand, ho should keep In close 
touch with the various sections of the liidlni 
communitj, see that the laws arc applied In a 
just manner, give a rcad> car to any comidalnts 
or grievances and generally safeguard their j 
Interests ' 

Prom the above It will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law I 
prohibiting the on nerslilp of land by Asiatics 1 
In the Transvaal, and another of Its rccommcn* | 
dations, threatened the right which Indians I 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India car- 1 
nestly protested, but it u as not accepted by 1 
the Union Government f 

Present Position — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal In the remaining two prov inccs they 
ate not enfranchised They ate subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal Their 
immigration into the Union Is barred and severe 
restrictions CMst on Intet-provinclal migration 
In the Transv aal they arc not allowed to acquire 
immovable properev outside locations and on 
the WitwatersTand tliev are subject to the res 
trictions of the Gold Low 

The anti Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling m any other carnages eveept those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restrlctlnc 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-AsIatic legislation of 
major importance are 

(а) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit 

(б) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance 
This Ordinance, which enables jMunicipalitie' 
in selling land to assign it for pirticularcommu 
iiities, and to that evtept tp secure segregation, 


has hetn allov cd on condition that Asiatics 
arc given reasonable opportunltv (or acquiring 
odeqiialc rc^ldtiitlal site* 

Anll-Aslntic feeling In South Afrlcn — 
A hill for till 'e^regalUm of Ashtlc-s known 
asthcCla-M Arrus UiU vlas inttoilured In the 
Union Asiemhly lu March 1921, which thniich 
not Biv'rlllrallv dlrrciid n„alnst Indians, 
containcil providoiis wlihh could he iwcd for 
the comuulsotv Fcgrcgallmi of all Asl itlca in 
certain areas Indian opinion w is deeply agitat- 
ed over the prosiiect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might In tlic cvls'lng state of 
public opinion In South Africa result In the 
economic ruin of a largo nmiihcrof Indian Ira 
dtrslnfhc Union In rrspon'c to the vigorous 
protests made by the (tovernnicnt of India Uic 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire ami Intention to appK the 
mcnsiiro If It became law In a spirit of fairness 
to tbc Interests and reasonable lequlrements 
of resident Indians Tlvc (tovcnimcnt of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied vritli this position and made 
every effort to pcrmiado t lie Union Government 
to abandon the project 1 or the moment thev 
succeeded, ns In consequence of the un- 
cajicctcd dissolution of the South African 
Piirltnmcnt the hill lapsed hut the t nlon 
(lovornmcut thereafter appointed n committee 
to inquire for some other country In the world 
width would be sullabh for Indian Immigration 
ami to be a hoim for Indians going from Soiitli 
Afclcv The report of the tomuvlfttc is awaited 
In Nnfal an Ordinance was Introduced In the 
Provincial Council In 1021 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community It v\ as again introduced In 

1022 and in a modified form in 1023 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld Its 
approval In 1923, the Union Government 
Itself introduced a measure entitled '"ihe Class 
Areas BUI,' containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that It desired to 
apply the mensuro In a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents But In consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assemblv In April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed Towards the end of December 1924, 
nowsuas received thattho Government of South 
Africa had given Us consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance This measure while safe 
guarding the riglits of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franclilscln future Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925 news was 
received that the Huion Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act In 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to mC.ivcs or Asiatics in certain 
occupations ThoIjiGovernment of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to tlio 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and nativ cs 
djrectly. The Bill ns amended by the Selec' 
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Colonics who cordinlh nprccd tint there should] 
he full consultation and di=ciis=ions between him 1 
nnd n Committee appointed b\ the Go\ eminent j 
o{ India upon nil questions affcctinp Ilntish ( 
Indians domieiied in British Colonies and pro 1 
tectontes and mand’itcd territories In pur 
siiance ot the proposal, the Goaernment of Inaia ; 
appointed a Committee in Jlarch 1^24 com 1 
posed of 3Ir J Hope Simpson, W, Chmiman j 
H H tile Age IDian, Sir B llobcrtson, Diwan 
Bahadur T Ranpacharnr, M L A , and Mr 1 
K C Boy with ilr B B Ewbanh, 0 1 r , I 0 S , ' 
as Secretary to make representations to tlic 
Colonial Oflicc on certain outstanding question 
affecting Indians in Kenya nnd Fiji Tlie Com- 
mittee assembled in London carlv in April 1924 
nnd dispersed towards the end of Jiilj During 
tins period tlicy had sea oral interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Offiic, m winch they 
made representations upon a \aricty of important 
matters afTcctinp Indians in Kenja, m Fiji and 
in the mandated temtorj of Tanganyika In 
regard to Kenja, the rcprc-cntatlons covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty's Goaemment Tlic 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr J H Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924 The situation In Ken>a 
also improved ns a result of the work 
of the committee hj the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select fl\o mem- 
bers to be nominated ba the Governor to the 
Legislative Council The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12 th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more important papers relating to the negotla 
tions which had been going on w ith the Colonial 
Office for some time 

Summary of present Position — Outside 
Australia, N Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows — 

(I) South Africa — Tlie main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr Gandhi, were set 
tied by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts Gandhi agreement The sub- 
stance of this agreement Is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters — 

(i) Mr Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr Gandhi, June 30th, 1914 “ With re 

gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis 
tered in a just manner and jvith due regard to 
vested rights ” 

( II ) Mr Gandhi to Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 

" By vested rights 1 understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township m which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township ' 


Tins Ins been officnllv interpreted to mean 
‘that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in town'-lujis 
wiietiier in contiav out ton ot the law or not 
■^liould be respected ’ 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their mini recommend- 
ations were as follows — 

( 1 ) Law 3 of 1883 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No 33 of 1908) and 
Vet No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 

(2) Tliero sliould be no compulsorj repatria 

lion of Asiatics , but » 

(3) Voluntary repatriation sliould be cn 
couraged 

(4) There should be no compulsory segro 

gation ot Asiatics , but , 

(5) A Bvsteni of voluntarv’ separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should liave right, subject to certain condi 
tlonS — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 

(6) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 

(0) These areas should bo selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur 
poses outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland 

(8) A uniform “ License Law ” applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
posdb’c, be enacted If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
In the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con 
sohdttting Act of Parliament providing, itiier 
aha — 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenocsi sbal) be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
Jurisdiction , outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there '^hall 
ben final appeal to a Special Appeal Boird, 
appointed by the Adramistiator, 
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(8) i'lic Go\ernnient of the Union of South i 
Africi lia\e rcqucstccl the Go%ernnicnt j 
of India to appoint an Agent in the 
Union in order to secure continuous 
and effectue co operition hotwcen tlie 
tuo Govcrnnients 

In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well received In Soutli Africa tiie more res 
ponsible newspapers, both Enghsli and Dutch, 
e g , the “ Cape Times ” and ‘ Die Burger," 
paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship winch they had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achle% ed 
by them The majority of people In both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in tl e solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit, of which it is the outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and frlendiv 
adjustment honourable to both parties 

The friendly relations which were happilj 
established between the Government 01 India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent In South Africa the Bight Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastrl, P C , who was a member of 
the Government of India’s Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference His appointment 
was received with universal approaal both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated ba 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Umon On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time in introducing legis 
lation to give effect to their undertakings under 
it, so that when 'Mi Sastri arrived in South 
Africa in June 1Q27 all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree 
ment relating to the measures required for the 
uphftment of the Indian community 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Pronncial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enqmre into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the means necessary for its improvement Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was pronded by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
everts— Mr K P Kichlu, IBS, Deputy 
Director of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss 0 Gordon, BE {Edin ), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Traimng College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
m its investigations and dehberations 


feature of the present situatioi 
wfii Marked spirit of friendliness and good' 
In animates the Dmon Governmeni 

ciIpu problems affecting the domi 

tlii<j “5 . community An example o: 
was in the year 1927 when a measuri 

as Union Parliament knowi 

Iquor Bill, clause 104 qf which purportei 


to prohibit the employment of Indians on am 
licensed premi'-cs — hotcis, cltilis, breweries 
etc The appearance of this clause whieli 
threatened the liieiliiood of '1000 Indians 
engaged in smh ocdipafions, caused conster 
nation among tliera and tlic Munster in charge 
decided to withdriw the clause irorn the scope 
of the Bill 

Much of the credit for the salntars measures 
referred to and tlie sjnnt of friendliness wlilch 
they denote werediic to tlm Bight llon’bleJfr 
Sastri, the Agent of tlie Goiorninent of India 
in South Africa, whose tact and honcatj earned 
tor liim the confidence of the European com 
niunity, official and non official alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose 0 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
school in Durban The institution wliicli meets 
an urgent need for Indians in the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14tli, 1022, bv 
His Excellency the Earl of Athlone, Goiornor 
General of South Africa It is known as the 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully quali 
fled Indian teachers recruited in India 

In India the Goiemment of India have 
appointed offieers to look after repatriates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa, to arrange for their 
despatch to their homes and, if possible, to And 
them employment for which they may bo suited 

Early in 1929, the Bt Hon V S tSrinlvasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Beddi,Kt , 
was chosen as his successor In December 1929, 
sudden and serious Illness compelled Sir Kurma 
Beddi to return to India on sick leave During 
the time he held his post, b r Kurma 
amply justified his selection to this important 
office Sickness having compelled him to retire 
Kunw ar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , C I E , M A , 

, Barristei , has appointed to succeed him 

Early in February 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire into 
certain questions relating to the right of Indians 
' to occupy and own fixed property m the Trans 
I vaal and to propose such legislation to the 
House as it might deem fit This decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg 
ments bearmg upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in the Transv aal by per- 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide spread belief that the intentions 
of the Union Parliament as indicated in Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of immovable property by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
bemg systematically defeated As the labours 
of the Committee were likely to affect uflpor 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma Beddi 
was on leave in India the Government of 
India deputed Mr Mi d Tyson, I C S , to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests and 
to give the Indiamcommunity in the Transvaal 
such assistance af it might need for placing 
its views before the Committee Tlie Com- 
mittees conclusions which were embodied in a 
Bill and its Beport were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Union on the 
13th May aqd the Bill prepared by them Wai 
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Committee was passed by the Uinon Assembly 
but rejected bj the Senate In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Asssmbh 
by eighty-three a otes;jto sixty se^ en In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there u as no 
present intention on the part of the Union 
Go\ernmentof extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judsment 
of the Trans\aal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date v ere not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated Tne Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated in future every reasonable opportunitv 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa- 
tions 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was Introduced in the Union Assembly 
The Government of India made effectue 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail 

Deputation to S Africa 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Goiernment of India, with the concurrence of 
the Go\ ernment of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa the personnel of nliich 
Was as follows — 

G F Paddison, Esq , C S I I 0 S , Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader 

Hon’ble Syed Raza All, M 0 s — Member 

Su: Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt , c 1 E — 
Member 

G S Bajpai, Esq , 0 B E , I 0 s — Se- 

crelars/ 

The mam purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa This 
deputation was followed bv a return visit to 
India of a Parhamentarr deputation from the 
Union Government of which the following were 
members — 

The Hon’ble F W Beaeri, Jilinister of Slines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, EC, C st Q , 
Messrs A C rordom,J S Jlarwick, G Rejburn, 
0 S Vermooten, W H Ro>d, and J R Bkirt 
shome As a result of tl| investigations 01 
these deputations, the Goi erfiment of India and 
of the Union arranged for a meeting In the Union 
of a turtlicr delegation from India to explore 
o\crv possible arenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfacton solution of tlie Indian problem 


The Indian delegation whose members were 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsav, Sir G S 
Paddison, theRt Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Mr 
G L Corbett and Mr 6 S Bajpai, assembled 
in Conference w ith the Parliamentarv deputation 
in Cipe Town on the 17th December 1926 At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
bv the delegates freely and openly and in a spirit 
of determination to find a satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unhesitatinglv approved of by the respectiie 
Goaernments, as a basis of agreement — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their* re- 

cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maintenance of Western 
Standard of life 

(2) The Union Government recognize »that 

Indians domiciled in the Union, who 
are prepared to conform to Western 
Standards of fife, should be enabled to 
do so 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who mav 
desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to Indi i 
or other countries where western 
standards are not required Union 
domicile will be lost after three \ ears’ 
continuous absence from the Union m 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile, which 
will bo of general application Emi- 
grants under the assisted Emigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years, will be 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance receu ed by them 

(I) The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants 
on their arrival m India 

(5) The admission into the Union of the 
wiNCS and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled m the Union 
wall be regulated by paragraph 3 of 
Resolution XXI of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties 
with which the Union has been con- 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happilj 
been reached between the two Go\em- 
ments and in order that the agreement 
may come mto operation under the 
most fai Durable auspices and base 
a fair trial, the Go\ ernment ot the 
Union of South Africa ha\e decided 
not to proceed further with Areas 
Reseriation, Immigration and Regis- 
tration (Further Provision) Bill 

(7) The two Goiemments have agreed to 
w~itch the workmg of the agreement 
now reached and to exchange \ lews 
from time to time as to ana changes 
that experience maj suggest, 
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read in the House lor the first tune on the 14th 
of that month As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Committee’s Report reached the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate tuop for careful exammation 
of the far-reachmg provisions of the measure 
which the Select Committee had prepared 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the nex.t 
session of the Union Parliament early in 1931 

The bill did not, howcv er, come up before 
the Union Parliament in 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 This Con- 
ference was held at Cape Town in January-Febr- 
uary 1932 The Government of India delegation 
was led by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husam, 
the other members being the Bt Honourable 
"V S Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay Mrs Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr G S Bajpai, and Sir K V lleddi 

The results of the Conference were announced 
simultaneously in India and South Africa on 
the 5th April, 1932 As regards the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927, the following statement 
Was made — 

1 " In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 delegates of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
of the Government of India met at Cape Town 
from January 12th to February 4th, 1932, 
to consider the working of the Agreement and 
to exchange Mens as to any modifications that 
experience might suggest The delegates had 
a full and frank discussion in the Conference 
which was throughout marked by a spirit of 
cordiality and mutual good-will 

2 Both Governments consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement has been a powerful infiuence 
m fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co operate in the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
interests in regard to Indians resident in the 
Union 

3 It was recognised that the possibilities 
of the Union’s scheme of assisted emigration 
to India are now practically exhausted owing to 
the economic and climatic conditions of India 
as well as to the fact that 80 per cent of the 
Indian population of the Union are now South 
African-born As a consequence the possibilities 
of land-settlement outside India, as already 
contemplated in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, 
hav e been further considered The Gov ernment 
of India will co operate with the Gov ernment 
of the Union in exploring the possibilities of a 
colonisation scheme for setlftng Indians, both 
from India and from South Africa, in other 
countries In this investigaUon, which should 
take place during the course V the present j ear 
a representative of the Indjin communitj in 
^uth Africa will, if thev so desire, be associated 
As soon as the inv estigation has been completed 
the two Governments will consider the results of 
the enquirj 
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4 No other modification of the Agreement 
IS for the present considered necessary” 

The Union Government, as already mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph, took action to 
implement the first part of paragraph 3 of the 
statement No suggestions in regard to the 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians both from India and 
South Africa, in other countries have so far been 
reported The South African Indian Congress 
decided to appoint a delegate to the committee 
of investigation on certain conditions The 
Committee’s report is awaited 

As regards the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act, certain changes were made wluch, broadly 
speaking, had the effect of further safeguarding 
Indian rights than was expected at the time when 
the results of the Conference were annoiSiced 
in India These modifications w ere ex- 
plained to the Members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly in the following statement 
wluch was made on the 12th September, 1932 — 

Clause 5 of the original Bill, wluch sougjit to 
segregate Asiatics by provision for the year 
marking of areas for the occupation or ownership 
of land exclusively by Asiatics, has been deleted 
Instead, the Gold Law has been amended to 
empower the Minister of the Interior, after 
consultation with the Minister of Slines, to 
wathdraw any land from the operation of sections 
130 and 131 of the Gold Law in so far as they 
prolubit residence upon or occupation of any 
land by coloured persons This power will be 
exercised, after inquiry into individual cases by 
an impartial commission, presided over, by a 
judge, to validate present illegal occupations 
and to permit exceptions to be made in future 
from occupational restrictions of the Gold Law 

Fixed property acquired by Asiatic com- 
panies up to 1st May 1930, in wluch the controll- 
ing interest was nominally in the hands of 
Europeans but dc facto in the hands of Asiatics 
of which stood lawfully registered in favmur 
of an individual Asiatic on the same date and 
fixed property held through European trustee« 
immediately prior to the 15th May 1930 wall 
all be protected Shares held by an Asiatic 
or Asiatic Company in a priv^ate company 
wluch in the terms of the original BiU, would 
have been forfeited to the State if the company 
acquired any fixed property after the 1st May 
1930, are protected, provided that they were 
held by an Asiatic on the 1st May 1932 and hav e 
not been transferred by lum since that date and 
they will be heritable by one Asiatic from 
another who lawfully holds them 

The provision in the original BiU, which de 
dared illegal the occupation of any fresh ‘ land ’ 
after 1st May 1919 in the same towmslup by an 
Asiatic, has been made applicable from the 
1st May 1930 Extensions made between 
the 1st May 1919 and 1st May 1930 are protected 

In areas, like Springs, wluch, according to 
a judicial pronouncement, were not formerly 
subject to the restrictive provisions of the 
Gold Law, but which have now been brought 
under those restrictions, Indians who were 
lawfullv residing on or occupjang land on the 
1st May 1930, will have their right of residence 
or occupation protected and will also be able to 
transfer the right to their lawful successors 
in title 
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tliclrscrvicL'i ircuiukr-lood toll i\( Ikuu'h itt' 
apprethtedln tin resident Indliin lomimmitic-. 
Tlie personnel ot the Coniini slon vns uinnttncia 
In tho Secretnrj of Stale for the Colonlts on 
ko-\embcr 1-lth 1027 and via aa follova — 
The Itiedit Ilon’hle Sir Ldvirl Hilton ^ ounj;. 
PC GBH.nSO HSC.MP (Ch'nrtnnn), 
Sir Itculnald Mant, K C T L C S T , Sir Geore’e 
Schuster, K C H G , C B H , 51 C , and Afr G II 
Oldham, Mcmhcra with 5Ir H 1 Hownlc 
{Secretary) The Commission lift 1 n„d >n(l on 
December 22nd 1027, and travelled nia the Ivlle 
to Ucandv and thence to Kenva Tamtaniika 
Zanzibar, Kjasaland, and Jvorthern Khodeala, 
visltm;’ the chief centres and heirlnu the views 
of representatives of dllTerent sections of the 
communitv The Commission al o vl=ltcd 
Sajisburv for tho purpose of conferrini; with the 
Government of Southern llhodcsi i I he report 
of tho Commission w is published on the IStli 
January 1929 

It was cximlncd bj the Government of India 
In r onsulGatlon wltli the Stiiullnp 1 iiilcntloii 
Committee of the Indian Ie"ialaturc lud with 
prominent representatives of all parties In the 
Legislative Assomblj, who were not incmlicrs 
of tho Committee Tho tentative eoneluslons 
reached by Government on tho main recoin 
mendations in tho Report were set out In a 
telegram to the Secretary of Stitc for Indii of 
tho 19th Jlircli 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929 

In 5Iaroh 1929, the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonics sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to Last Vfrlca 
to discuss the recommendations of tho Illlton 
Young Commission for tho closer union of 
Kenya, Tangmjika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Gov ernmonts concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may bo possible 
to find a basis of general agrocment Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
schemefor closer union w ould bo administrativ olj 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, tho 
Government of India depuced the Rt Ifon 
V S Srinivasa Sastn, r c , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising -out of 
the Hilton Young Commission s Report and to 
be at Sw Samuel Wilson s disposal if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with tho Indian 
deputations 

Mr Sastn left India in April and returned in 
June 1929 In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(o) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike , 

(6) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll , 
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(e) oppme the grant of n ^ponalbIe govern 
incut ‘o Ktiiva or of any Institutions 
leading up to it , 

(rf) oppo ‘0 the e tabll hment of a Central 
Connell oil tho >11105 propoicd by Sir 
Sainiul 1 son ', 

(r) demand, In <a=c of the citahlbhmcnt 
of home <:iirh body that the unolllclal 
representative-, from carh province 
rhoiild Inthido an adequate number of 
Indians , 

(f) advocate the conlhuianee of the offielal 
majority In the LColsIativo Council of 
Kenya , 

(i?) demand that tho repre cntatlon of 
natives In tho Kenvn Icgldatlvo 
Connell should ho by natives or by 
1 uropcans and Indians In equal propor- 
tions 

In September 1929 the Indian D legation 
from! Africi vv isreiolvcd by blrl irl 1 Husain 
Mtmlcrlti chirgi of the I duration, llcaUh and 
land Department of the Govcrmiiont of India 
at Simla J he deli gallon vvas repre-ientcd bv 
Mr J B Pandva, Air C P Dala and Air Isvvar 
disfroiiiL Africa and Pt H K Kunrrii and Sir 
Piirshotamdas Tliilurdas, Af L A s. Sir rranl 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr A B Reid, Joint 
Secretary in the J, H L Dcpartincnt, were also 
present 

Sir Pazl I Husain welcomed tho delegation 
and requested them to tell him in what matter 
thev Avishedtho Government of India to help 
then' Tlic delegation stated *1 ovlowsof thclndlan 
Coniniunilii.s in L Africa on tho matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s Report 
which In tholr judgment most vitnlK alToctcd 
Indian interests 'Tlio statement made bv tho 
delegation related prlnclpallv to the question of 
common franchise in Kenva, the representa- 
tion of tho natlv os of tho country on tho Council, 
the Federation of the several territories in E 
Africa along the lines suggested in tho report, 
the reservation of land in Kenya for the settle- 
ment of Indians, tho residential segregation of 
Indians m Kenya, tho appointment of an Indian 
Pride Commissioner in Last Africa, the improve- 
ment of educational facilities for Indiins In East 
Africa, tho appointment of Indnns in tho 
higher public serv ices there and tho better politi- 
cal representation of Indian interests m Uganda 
and Tanganv ika The delegation also requested 
tlic Government of India to nominate a 
representative to accompany' the Deputation 
which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Young Commission s Report 

Sir Fazl i Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, before 
he could make anv statement on the attitude of 
the Government of, India in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Gov ernment 
of India, of a representative to accompany' 
the proposed dew'jtatioii to London, he would 
like the members Gf the delegation to attend tho 
meeting which tho Government of India had 
arranged to hold upon tho llth September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and the 
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‘ (1) IMMIOPATION — Mn po';ition Is tint if 
danger c\cr arises of *>11011 nn inflii'o of immi- 
grants, of iilntcxcr class, nee, mtionnlitv or 
character, ns iin\ lihch be prcjiidici il to fh6 
economic interest of the mti\es, I hold iinsclf 
cntlrelj free to take ma action vliicli maa be 
neccEsarv Conflicting statHics aihfch liaac 
been laid before mo liaac not enabled me to 
rcadi a dcflnitc conclusion as regards the catent 
of net Indian immigration Accordingla steps 
arlll be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information aaitli recaiU to 
iwrsons of all races arriaing in or departing from 
Kenaa "Mcanailillc the Kenan Immigration 
Ordinance aa ill not be enacted 

(2) riiANCmsK — I haac giacn careful con- 
sideration to represent at ions in faaour of a 
common poll, but 1 am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion alrcada nrrla cd at Hint in the 
special circumstances of Kenan, aailli four 
diaerse commainitira, cacli of aalilcli aalll ultl 
malely require electoral representation, the 
communal saslcm is the best aaaa to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities 

(3) IIIGUIA^DS — I consider that tlic Score 
lary of State for the Colonics lias no nitcrnntiac 
hut to continue pledges, capressed or implied, 
"inch had been giacn in tlic past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the pollcv In regard to ngri 
cultural land In the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered 

(4) LoaviAVDS — ^It aa-as proposed to rcsorao 
sn area in tlio loavlands for agricultural Immi- 
grants from India The Committee made it 
plain that it is naerso from anj rcscraatlon 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
loaaland areas are Inaltcd an opportunity slionid 
be taken of sending an ofllccr c\i)crlcnccd in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas At present any consideration 
of the matter lain suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the natl\ e and agrlcul 
tural points of a lew on the areas in question ” 

■With regard to the announcement in 
connection with " Lowlands " the question of 
deputing an officer to examine tliesc areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought ft inadvisable to proceed any further 
nith the idea 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
In Kenya, and the situation was further 
Improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non 
eo operation and to select five members for 
n^omination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council 

In Juno 1924, His Maje<*y’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider andVeport on certain 
questions regarding the ad ninistration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies Since this enquiry was hkely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
Urged that the Indian point of view should be 
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iicard before tlic CoininltUc came to ntn 
conclusions This request ms granted, but 
further action In the matter Mas suspended, 
pending tlio publication of the report of tlic 
Commission presided o\cr by Major Ormsbj 
Gore Mlilch \isltc<1 East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southboroucli Committee Tlio report of the 
Ormsba Gore Commission was published In the 
United Kingdom on Ma> 7th, 1925 On June 
0th. Major Ormsbj Gore announced in the 
Ilovise of Commons that, fn a 1 cm of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission Mhich, under his chairmanship, 
had a isltcd East Africa, His Majesty’s Goa ern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee sliould not resume its sittings 

In Koa ember 1920, information readied The 
Goaernment of India, that the Goaernment of 
fvenaa contemplated undertaking legislation at 
nn carlj date in order to make the Liiropcaii 
and Indian communities rcspoasiblo for the nob 
cost of their education It Mas orluInjUy 
'ntended to giao ciTect to this decision bj 
Icaylng from Europeans a tax on domestic 
sera ants fn tlicfr cmploj' and from Indians a 
poll tax The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, tlic Colonial 
Goaernment decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, tu , nn adult 
poll tax Tor Europeans this has been fixed at 
SO shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance glaing effect to this decision mbs 
passed bj the Kenjn Lcgislatlao Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927 

In alcav of tlio issue of another White Paper 
In Julv 1927 in avhich it aans announced that His 
Mnjcstj B Goaernment had nuthorised the 
Secretary of State for tlio Colonics to send to 
Africa a special Commission to inacstigato the 
possibility of securing more effective eo opera- 
tion between the Goa ernments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenja again came to the forefront 

Tlic announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions in India Mith regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies A deputa 
Mon drann mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17tli September, 1927, and 
repicaentcd the position of Indians In East 
Africa One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may bo given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order — 

(а) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
there n and 

(б) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Goaernment, sent KuuMar Maharaj 
Singh, C I E and Mr R B Eavbank, C I E , 
ICS, to East Africa These ofllcers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and 
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Tlic labour troubles In I ijl in the > cars 1020 21 
hail produced anunc\pcct( d resviltin India llie 
Goacminent of liji canctllfd the Indinlurts of 
Indian labourers, ns from T unnr> 10'20, avhlle 
nrrnngcmonts vero made for the carlj repatria- 
tion of such of them ns desired to return to 
their own countrj In con'-equcnce, larnc 
numbers left rijl Many nrrhed In India rorn 
parnthcly destitute , while other*-, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence In tin 
colonics had rendered tlu m unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves uttcrlv out 
of place — Indeed foreigners — In their ow n coun- 
trv Returned emigrants from other tolonle® 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which thev had 
come Burlng the carlj part of 1021 from all 
parts of India there w as a stcadj drlf t of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which thej were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
ren’-esentation of the Pijl Government, and after 
full consultation w ith rcprcscntatlv c public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had propertj in anj colonv, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with'them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the application** | 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fi]! Iho Government of India gave discretion ' 
to this Comirnttcc to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in I ijl to return there 
it they so desired The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of those ur/ortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages The 
Legislative Assembly had made a g-ant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, unt ' 
such time ns thev were able to find work and 
settle down in India The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued Provision 
was made, vn/er afta, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and, 
no Indian havang subsequently offered himself 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies nave returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himself 
for election from the third constituency It is 
understood that two subsequently elected 
meters also withdrew from the Council owing 
^®cision of the Secretary of State for 
ine Colonies that the introduction of a common 
electoral roll in Fiji is impracticable at present 


151 Ilibh Giiinnn —I he Indian jiopulatlon 
In this colonj btlong nlmo^'t cnutclj to the 
labouring cln-'SLS and th'Ir grievances nrc inainlj 
tronomlc 'fowards the end of 1910, a lUputn 
lion coii'dsling of the llon'ble Dr J J ^unan, 
Attorne> Oimral, niul Jfr J A luckhoo, 
a promhunt Indian who was a membtr of the 
I combined court, vhllfd India to nut forward a 
schcim for the colonisation of Rrltl h Guiana b> 
iniatis of emigration from India 'JhU wa 5 
examined h> a Cotninlltec of tin Indian Ixgl« 
latiire, which ndvhid th it a d( nutation be sent 
from India to hivcsllkat' condltloiH on tlm spot 
Owing to cert iln unforeseen clrcunistancei It 
was not found po iblc to procicd with the pro 
po al until 1922, when a deputation cousl ting 
of Messrs I’lllal, Keatingc and Tivarj visited 
British Guiana Air Kiatliigi was a former 
ineinhcr of the Indian Civil '■crvlce who had 
ri-t!rcd from the po-t of Director of Agriculture, 
Bomhaj , Dlw in Bahadur P Kesava Pdlal 
I wasnii elected incmherof the Madras I/'gLlativt 
Council of which he w as aho Vlcc-I*rcsidf nt , and 
' Air Tivarj was a m* inhcr of the S' rv ants of 
i India Soclclv who had done consldcrahk amount 
, of Social AA'cltarc AAork among the Dejirc'scd 
Clasccs in the United Provinces Ihe two 
' reports of the deputation were puhll-hcd on the 
j 21st of Jnmiarv, 1924 Towards the end of the 
month a dcpiit itlon from the Colonj of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Jo tph Ivunan, Kt 
and the lion Air J C Luckhoo, K C , arrived 
in India for further dl-ciisslons The Standing 
Lmlgrafion Committee of the Indian I/'gislntarc 
evcntuallj reported that while thev wonid be 
inclined to view with favour Ibc colonization 
scheme put forward bj the deputation, thoj 
would, before making nnv dcilnlte rccomincnda 
tion, like tlie Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter Kunwar Alaharaj Singh, M A , C I L , 
Bar nt-Law, was deputed for this purpo'c 
He proceeded to that Colony In Septemher 
1923 His report was received on I cbninrv 
1st, 1920 and published He made 

certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satlsfactorilv settled 
The colonisation schcnio has not v ct come into 
operation as the Colonial Government arc not 
In a position nt present to afford the cost which 
it involves 

In March, 1928, following special Inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill had been Introduced In 
the House of Commons empowering His Majestj s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council The 
changes eventually introduced bv the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve anj differentiation agafn't 
Indians and did not in any way Infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equalitj of status 
on all persons off East Indian race resident in 
the Colony 

(4) Other pfirts of the Empire — ^In 
Ceylon, Mauritiup, and Malaya, the position 
of Indians has oil the whole been satisfactory, 
and the matters have gone smoothly 
The Government of India maintain their 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya The 
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standing Emigration Committee, so tint tlie 
latter miglit have the advantage of hearing the 
delegation themseUes before thev advised the 
Government of India upon the situition The 
delegation e'vpressed their readiness to attend the 
meetmg and then witli?lrew 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India uas 
communicated to His Majesty's Government 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929 Another meeting of 
'the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty's Government on the subject 

The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Atrica nere 
published m June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced tliat they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
With this decision a Select Committee was set 
Up in November, 1930 The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the M lute Paper in so far as 
It affected the Indian population in East Africa 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of P irliament they also deputed the 
Right Honourable Y S Srinivasa Sastri, P C , 
C S ,as their representativ e to present tlieur case 
and elucidate m the course of oral evamination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
neoessarj to refer to him The Select Committee 
examined Mr Sastri in July, 1931, 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously m England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty's Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarlv 
published on the 21th August, 1932 

As regards the question of Cfoicr Union, 
His Majesty s Government have accepted the 
vaew of the Joint Committee that ahart from 
considerations arising out of the Jlandatory 
position of the Tanganviha 'Eerritorj, the time 
has not arriv ed for taking any far reaclung 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies 

As legards the Common Electoral roll, the 
Committee have stated that it would he ^ 
impracticable under present conditions to 
adv ocate the adoption of the si stem in prefei eiice 
to the existing sj stem ot election ” 'This 
^commendation has also been accepted hy 
His Majestj s Government It has also been 
decided that no change should he made in the 
present arrangement wluch secuies an official 
inajoritj in the Kenja Legislative Council 

During the year 1927', another matter which 
engaged Government and the public m India 
Was the report of the local Gov ernment 
Commission which was ajpomted by the 
Governor of Kenya In July 1926, to make 
recommendations as to the establishment ot 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
in the Colony — The report of the Commission 


was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927 The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease in the pro- 
portion of Indian representation on the local 
bodies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives The Government of Indii 
I submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
\ Secretary of State for India on the subject 

I 

In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt in Kenya tf provide 
j for the nomination of 7 unofhcial Indian Menljpers 
I as against 9 European Members to be elected 
m Nairobi and for the nomination to the Mum 
j cipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
European and Indian Members, viz , 7 

(3) Fin and British Guiana — Emignltion 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consobdated) 
Rules in pursuance of the general pohoy of 
I stopping recruitment under the indentured 
1 system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
I possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony 
I an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr Rankme, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Gov’ernment, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colomsa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian commumty 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
I by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
i Government of India mformed the mission in 
Marcli, 1920, that they would he willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that * the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will m all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji ‘ In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willmgness to give the pledge, subject to bis 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Mdner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenj'a, and the desirahihty of 
consulting the new Legislature in India After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921 But owmg to the inabihty of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynatli Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapati 
Eaju, G L Corbett, Govnnd Sahai Shanna, and 
Lieutenant S Hissam-ud-din Khan, did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some sc\cntj jcim 1n\c none !>> since the 
Parsce communllj, In the jicrsons of the late 
D 1(1 ibnai Nn'iroii and other meinher'! of the 
linn of Ciina (t, Co , lo(lthc\\a\ hi thecojonrn 
of Indians In LimlanJ for hn-’int'o i)nr[io=o« 
llu‘'lpad it ha« since maintained tlioni'h tiicrc 
art both Hindu and Maliominedan bU'uni'-® 
men (lrml\ cdablislied tin re Nor arc tlte 
profcs‘-ion‘! un’‘eprrscntcd for tlierc are in 
Tjondon and Isewliere praetislnfi barrlaU ra, 
solicitor- and medical nun of Indian birtli 
Tlie number of tiie latter, espcciallj Parscis 
is tbonsiderable Three Indians (nil lielonulnj; 
to the Parsec commnnitj) liaae s it In tlio llotise 
of Commons Since 1010 four Tndl ms — tlic late 
Mr Ameer Ali, the Orot Lord SInlia, tin 
late Sir Binodc Mlttcr and Sir Dlnsiia 
Mnlla — have acr\cd on tlie Tudlclal Com 
mlttco of the Prlv > Council Tlircc Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council In 1910, Hie 
iato Lord Sinha was the first Indian to lie raised 
to the peeracc and to be appointed a member of 
the Homo Government In t iio spriiif; of 102 $ Mr 
(now Sir! Dadilia Dalai a is appointed Hich 
Commissioner for India being tlie first Indian to 
hold the offict. He resigned ton irds tlie end 
of 192-t to be succeeded bj Sir Atul Cliatterjce, 
aho in 1031 a as folloacd bj Sir H N 
Mitra The early aeirs of the present 
century saw the gathering of a nca Indian 
element in permanent residence — that 

of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means a ho from preference or in 
orderto have their children educated in Dngland, 
leave the land of tlicir birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people wlio 
come regularly 

Scctionally, the onl> Indian commumtj to be 
fully organised is that of tlie Paisis 'llioi 
have an incorporated and a ell endoacd Parsi 
Association of Europe Its central Zoroastrian 
House, 11, Russell Road, West ICcnsington, 
opened in 1929, includes a loom devoted to 
iitual and ceicmonial purposes, a leading loom 
and library, and rooms for social intorcouise 
The Arya Bhavan, a home for orthodoa. Hindus 
Msiting London, a as opened at 30, Bclsirc 
Park, Hampstead, in the summer of 1928 
Indian business interests have been organised 
by the formation of the Indian Cliamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, aith olficesatSS, 
Gracechurch Street, ECS The East India 
Association (3 Victoria Stioet S W 1 ) esta- 
blished in 18G7, provides a non partisan plat- 
form for the discussion of Indian problems, 
'’■^d ev.ists “to promote the welfare of the 
M of India " The India League 

Strand, W C ) under the chairmanship 
or jsir Bertrand Russell exists “to support 
of India for Sw ara] (Self Rule)’’ At 
cue other end of the scale in Indian political 


controversv 1-. the Indian I inidre Socli tv 12\ 
AKrrd Place, South Ken liiston S M 7, vvlth 
lord ^iimmrn-. Pn -hh iil and I leld-''lnr'ha 
Sir Lliiid tiunb nsCliairmui oi thclAfculive 
Committf ( 

Indin House 

In March, lO^O, the olllcf' of the High Com- 
mlsiloncr lor India was traniferrtd from the 
Inadcfiualc prctni=cs in Grosvrnor Gardens to 
the new Indli Hou=t in Aldwvch, erected and 
furnished at n cost of £321 000 ’The design 
of this noble building which has n frontage 
of nliout l'!0 ft opposite tin Miildorf Hotel, 
was tlie work of Sir Hcrlicrt Biker, A R-A , 
wltii Dr Oscar I alicr as consulting t iiglnccr 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the luiildlng Is inainlj found In the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
extern il elcv at ion, hv means of carv Ing, heraldry 
and syinhollsin an Indhldii illtv tint procl vims 
It the London house of India Including base- 
ment and mcz7-iiiiiic lloors, there are twelve 
lloors in all, the avail iblc spiec for clerical 
work done being between 30,000 and 00,000 ft 
Pile total licight from the lower lev el in the 
courlvard on tlie Strand side to tlie roof Is 
about 100 ft 

On tlie ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
’Jins hall is c.irricd up two lloors, tlie upper 
lloor being represented by a wide gallcrv, and 
on either side of the exhibition liall there are 
recesses after tlie style of an Indian bazaar 
for special cxliibits Prom the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
lloor Tins gallcrv in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of tlie library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and librarv markedly express tlie Indian 
character of the budding The walls of tlie 
stairisise and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jah in Indian architecture Su(fii of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actuallv worked at New Dellii 
by Indian workfien from Makara marble The 
use tlirougbout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor cov enng 1, rom basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of umi-Indiau origin was employed 
For panelling dad decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
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question of the fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet- 
ween the Govt of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever smce the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arnved at, i e , the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to gne effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No 27 of 1927 ” The 
Standard Eates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 

1929 In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these w ages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children by nay of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Es 4 80 instead of 
Es 6 40 per bushel In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Bates which are considered 
suitable bv boththe Indian and Malaj'an Govern- 
ments haxe been introduced in certain areas 
The rates so fixed were, how ever, reduced by 
20 per cent with effect from the 5th October 

1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade The questions affected bv these details 
have recently received much attention by the 
Indian and Malay Authorities The world- 
wide economic depression has also 
had repercussions on Indian labourers 
smployed on tea and rubber estates in Ceylon 
wages have had to be reduced, but the Govern- 
ment of India have, wath the co operation of 
the Colonial Government, successfully prevented 
such reduction from materially affecting the 
labourers standard of livang Eor those who are 
unwalling to work on reduced wages facilities for 
repatriation to their homes in India have been 
seeured The position in both the countries 
is being watched by the Government of India, 
through their Agents, 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
9e continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India m consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local Investigation The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer for the purpose and to give him al' 
mrihties , and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Office* of Government, Kun war Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry 

Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh s report was 
published by the Government of India in August 
1925 The Various recommendations made 


in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the (lolonial Government 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Eunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauntius, viz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Slauritius either in the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
wilhngness to give effect to several of them 

The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enj%y 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended m 1925, by adding after the w Jtd 
“ Asia “ the words, “ except British India ’ 
This meas'ire gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastn on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 As a result of the representations ma do 
in London in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Mimster of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in th it State It IS, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parhament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtamable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, proi ided they have resided continu- 
ouslj in Australia for at least five years 
Maternity allowance to the amount of £ 5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, p'ovided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or mtends to settle there 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government 
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paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists The nater supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed j 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with aU other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, 
Lambeth 

The Students 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderatmg Indian element and creates a 
constant problem Its numbers mnltiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a centuiy before 
the war After a verj^ considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation In addition to the 
ordmary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Barrow 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students ^together including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambndgei Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres 
London absorbs about half the total 

The Advisers 

It IS well known that for many jcars ago 
Indian students were left to their oivn dcMces 
apart from inadequately supported unofficial 
effort and the chance of coming under the in- 
fluence of English friends of their famdies 
But in April 1909 Lord Morley, created for their 
benefit a Bureau of Information and appointed 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge of it 
under the title of Educational Ad^ iser The 
Bureau was located at 21, Cromwell Road, 
together wnth the Rational Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarter for their social work 
among the young men In India the prov mcial 
advisorj committees to help and advise intend- 
ing students have been replaced in some instan- 
ces by University Committees The work of the 
Bureau rapidly expanded and in consequence 
Lord Grew in 1912 re organised the arrangement 
under the general charge of a Secretary for 
Indian students, Mr fnow Sir) C E Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916 He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Advi«er for jfndian Students 
to the Secretarv of State Mr N C Sen 
followed Sir T Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London At Oxford the Onen lal Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter Collc^uate Committee 
iiave been instituted to de ft with Oriental 
s’^iidcnts generally, whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Jlanchcater, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership fo’’ 
India in the United Kingdom The ” agency 
work ” Sir William Meyer took ever from the 
Secretary of Scate included that connected 
with Indian students Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N C Sen and Dr Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Boad was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviatmg a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers Or 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and IS assisted by Messrs P K Dutt, 
R M J Knaster and V I Gaster with Miss C 
H Bose to look after women students 

» 

The whole situation wms inv'estigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India m the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922 The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
oi an Indian Bar The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requiremen''s Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court 
An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926, but has not narrow ea 
the stieain of students at the Inns of-Court 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations Interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
CO ordinatmg their efforts Accordingly Sir 
Atul Chatterjee held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans w ere formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boardmg accommodation m London 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27 
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'J iio ^ c ii uiidt r if in irKi il i liU mU un < 

In India m tlio Hold of ''port 'vo li tlun Iim 
mtf rintinn il tf nils \\i n fiitcrfinud In luilii 
and niilsit lust(ir\ \\ is nndf In tin M-d 
of Oic lirst ollicnMr (. C t< am of i rn U- 1 < 
iiid tlic pfaMiiu of ffii l\Tsf 'lisf mifai fui 
Iiidnn sod Indnn ( iiol ( t n is pdd i 'liu 
tiibnfo In the "Vf ( C , in fliit iiiiN smi out, 

IS captini of tlKii sidp. Ah ]) 1! I irdim om 

of yip on atobf sbipjKis Mho c m t h d in IniU >nd 
(I(%on, ind n ni,m Mho mas horn in Indn 
I'hc men Ah T irdinc led Miri UioroimhU 
rpproscntatiAo of ] imhsh cridvot, cmii if sonu 
of the hig names Men alisiiit and d m is not 
snrprisinh that India fiilid to Min i Jest ‘’hr 
didinianaoe to sliarc tlu honours in tin second 
frame at Calcutta but mas fiirh md scinauU 
beaten in the other tM o To hnarnat li , a a ouni: 
all-rounder fioin the rnn]ab, fell tlic liononi 
of making the fust centun lor Indn in 'Jest 
cricket and there Mere scenes of great cntliu 
snsm on the Bomhai ground mIicii he readied 
three figures India shoMcil tint she Ins 
cricketers ivell up to Test match stiiidard 

The 5 oar also saM the birth of the Cricket 
Club of India, from mIikIi great hopes arc 
entertained for the future, and the bringing 
forMrard of a scheme for a ciiekot ohimpiondnji 
of India The Msit of the AI t C oAorslndoMcd 
all other cricket and once again the Bomba\ 
Quadrangular tomnament m as lield in ahea ante 

The inaugmation of the AVostern Asiatic 
Games Mhich Mere held at Delhi ind Patnla 
IS another acliieAement mIucIi goes to the credit 
of India Tour couiitiies, Atglnmstan, Tiles 
tine, Cejlon and India paiticipated and some 
new records Mere set up during the games, 
Mhich were organised on Olimpic hues and 
Mhich Mere attended by H D The A'lccroa 
Some excellent sport m as m itncssed at tlicsc 
games, which ser\cd to emphasise the urgent 
need of a properly equipped Stadium for the 
countr>, especially a good cinder tracts 

Tor the first time in the history of hockCA 
India entertained a foreign hockey team, Afgha- 
nistan sending a side Mhich pUjed in sea oral 
centres, but Mhich Mas beaten hj India in the 
AYestern Asiatic Games This Mas also the 
first time Afghanistan had entered the field 
of international sport 

A foreign tennis team also visited India, a 
team from AVest Anstraha, Mhich. India proved 
good enough to beat Their ausit, hoMeaer, 
stimulated interest in tennis which is rapidlj 
making progress Bombay Mas also fortunate 
m being able to see T J Terra", the famous 
English plaaer, for a few hours and E A’" Bobb, 
the Indian champion, toot a set oS him 


India is r ipidli b, rniuing mon sjiorl mlndfd 
ind sport in dl il - lir uu in s i« 1 h < luiilii-, a p irt 
of till lif( of till p ojili lloikia, p rb ip’ 
(Inins till mosipliatrs tlji n (lum irii ki t md 
t( niiis ind iiiort md iiiori an Ik coiiiiiig f iiflm 
Kii-Jsofoiu or till otiv r, souu tinu - ill thru, 
of till s( g Hill s lootliill is plan d (luring th'' 
Afoti'oon md lids gum is gri»Mln_, tin Indian, 
in Ik ngal 1 'P' ( i illi , ts lilt i ai r\ kunsoccir 
( ntim-iiist, Mldk in Timdna Alidri- md tlu' 
Tunjnli till gum is llourislilng It isgoatrnrd 
in Ik ng d 111 tlir liidiiii loottnll Vs-oriatioii 
in Ai(st(rn Jiidii ha tlu ASrstirii India 1 not- 
lidl \sso(ialion and in tin Tiinj il> hi tlic 
Xorthern Indli loot)) ill Asson ifjon 'Jlie 
rliK f toiirn uiiriif s in the Iiidiui lootliall 
Assfxiation Shii Id pliiid in ( ilditta, tlie 
UoaoTs Clip pliKil in Bombai and the Durand 
Clip plaa cd in ‘siinla 

Boxing is another sport aihirii has made 
progress, though ttio prop ssion il sl(j( of tlic 
sport appoiTs“to liaii jiruticdli died out 
there an strong amateur boxing assoiintlons 
in Bomb 11 md t d( utta and the Arm> orgam«c 
tourn line nt s froquentli dl oatr tlic coiintri 

Athletics siiffer because of the entire ab=entc 
of tracks in am part of the coiintri Tlierc 
IS a (h arth of toadies and acri little cneoiirigt- 
inent for the atblctc to keep in training is 
athletic meetings arc eomparatlacli feu 

The Turf is the one section aihieh has little 
to Morri About India ]iosse 5 «es sonu of the 
lincst race courses in the iiorld and at Boinbai, 
Calcutta and Madras, Mhich are the three chief 
centres enormous croMds attend eaeri meeting 
Increased cncourageincnt is being gnen to 
Indian bred lioises, the best stallions and brood 
marcs are imported, and the sport occupies a 
high plate in the recreations of the people 
His ExccIIencv Q’hc Ahceroi has patronised tlio 
turf entering horses at lanons nicetincs and 
some good races Inao fallen to him The Indian 
Trinccs support to the turf is Mell knoMui and 
the Turf Clubs arc flourishing 

Tolo has been a faaourito game in India 
for ccntuiies and the Jaipur team earned high 
praise in Europe The sport, Mhitli had been 
linguishing m AVestorn India, rcccncd a big 
filip bj the decision of the AAostern India Turf 
Club to organise tournaments 

Golf, Bugbj PootbaU, and Yachting are the 
games of the feta, though practically cverj 
station has its golf course 

A summary of, the chief sporting eaents of 
the jear appearsfin the foUoMing pages 
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INDUN Ejipire Society — (Opposed to the 
Government scheme of AU-India Federation 
hut would favour proposals of the Simon 
Commission, other than the transfer of Law 
and Order in the prc* inces) 48, Broadw a\ , 
S W 1 Secretary Sir Louis Stuart, 0 I e 

Indian Conciliation Group — (Meetmg at 
Friends House, Euston Eoad, H "W 1 ) 
Chairman Carl Health 


HoYAL Empire Society —Formerly Hojal 
Colonial Institute Northumherland Avenue 
W C 2 Secretary George Pilcher 

Royal Society of Arts has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W C 2 Secretary 
G K Menzies, C M o , M A Secretary, Indian 
Section "W Perry 


INDUN Village 'Welfare Association — 4, 
Great Smith Street, S W 1 (To collect 
information on and obtain financial support 
for rural reconstruction ) Bon Secretary 
Hiss A R Caton 

Indo-British Mutual Welfare League — 
Joint Eon Secretaries Mrs Hannah Sen and 
Mrs C Hegler (53, Elsworthy Road, N W 3 ) 

Indian Gymkhana Club — Thombury Avenue, 
Osterley To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students Secretary Captain 
W R B Berry, 10, Ring’s Bench Wall 
Temple, E C 4 

Rational Indian Association — Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 
Cromwell Road, S W 7. Secretary Miss Dove 

Rorthbrook Society — •MaLes grants to de- 
serving Indian students 21, Cromwell Road, 
S W 7 Eon Secretary E Oliver 

Royal Asiatic Society — Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia 74, Gros 
venor Street, W 1 Secretary Col I) M F 
Hovsted, 0 B E , D s 0 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St James’ Square 
S W 1 Secretary Ivison S Macadam, o B e 

Parsee Association of Europe — Zoroastnan 
House, 11, Russell Road, Olympia, W 14 » 

Society for promoting the Study of Reii- 
GIONS — President The Marquis of Zetland 
Chairman of Council Sir Denison Ross 
Eon Secretary Mis= M M Sharpies ^17, 
Bedford Square , W C 1 ) » 

Student Christian Movement of Great Bri 
TAIN AND Ireland — Secretary R C Mackie, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N W 11 

Union of Britain \nd India — Formed to 
support the proposils of H M Goiern 
ment for Indian Constitutional Reform ll, 
Ca\ton House (East) lothill Street, S W 1 
Chairman of Council Sir John Thompson, 
President Viscount Goschen Secretary 
Owne Tweedj 

Victoria League — 81, Cromwell Road, S W 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton, c B,!: 


RoYAii Central Asun Society — President 
Lord Allenby Chairman of Council Lord 
Loyd Secretary 3Iiss M N Kennedv, 77, 
Grosaenor Street, London, W I 


Women’s Indian Assoclition London Commit- 
tee 53, Elsworthy Road, N W 3 Joint Eon 
Secretaries 5Dss Aaabai Mehta and Mrs 
C Hacgler 




Sport. 
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The veir under rpMcw marked n hig ^d^^llcc 
1)> tail i m the held or spoit No less than five 
inumationalttams ncrc cnteitaincd by India 
and cricket hi^toiv u r& made by the -visit 
of the fust official M 0 0 team of cricketers 
and the pluing of the first Test match on 
Indian soil Indian cricket was paid a big 
tiibute by the ill C C , in that the\ sent out, 
as capt iin of then side, Mr D B Jardine, one 
of Oie gro itest skippeis who ever led xn England 
cleVn, and a min who was boin in India 
The men Mr Jardine led were thoroughly 
lepiesentati-vc of English cricket, even if some 
of the big nxines wire absent, and it was not 
surprising that India failed to win a Test felic 
diJjinanago to shaie the honours in the second 
gxiuc at Calcutta but was fairlv and squarely 
beaten in the other two To Amainatb, a young 
all roundel fiom the Punjab, fell the honour 
of making the first century foi India in Test 
cricket and there were scenes of great enthu- 
siasm on tbft Bwvtibiy grownd ivliew lie. reaclmd 
three flguics India showed that she has 
cricketers W'ell up to Test match standard 

The year also saw the birth of the Ciickct 
Club of India, from which gieat hopes are 
entertained for the future, and the bringing 
forwaid of a scheme for a cricket chanipiphship 
of India The visit of the M C C overslikdowed 
ill other cricket and once again the Bombay 
Quadrangular tournament w as hold in abej jnce 

The inauguration of the Western Asiatic 
Games, which were held at Delhi and Patilila, 
IS another achievement which goes to the creidit 
of India Four countries, Afghanistan, Palles 
tine, Cejlon and India participated and sqpme 
new records were set up during the ga/nes, 
which were organised on Olympic lines/ and 
which were attended bv H E The ViAeroj 
Some excellent sport was witnessed H these 
games, which served to emphasise Vie urgent 
need of a properly equipped Stadium for the 
countrj , especially a good cinder track 

Eor the first time in the history of hockey 
India entertained a foreign hookey team, Afgha- 
nistan sending a side which plajed in several 
centres, but which was beaten by India in the 
Mestern Asiatic Games This was also the 
first tunc Afghanistan had entered the field 
of international sport 

V foreign tennis team also visited India, a 
team from West Australia, which India proved 
good enough to beat Their vnsit, however, 
stimulated interest in tennis winch is rapidlv 
making progress Borabav was also fortunate 
in being able to see E J Perrj , the famous 
1 nglisb pla>er, for a few hours and E V Bobb 
tiie Indian champion, took a set off him 


India IS rapidly becoming more sport minded 
and sport in all its branches is becoming a part 
of the life of the people Hockey, peihaps, 
claims the most players, then comes cricket and 
tennis and moic and more arc becoming enthu- 
siasts of one or the other, sometimes all three, 
of these games lootballis plajed during the 
Monsoon and this game is growing, the Indian, 
in Bengal cspeciallj, being a very keen soccer 
enthusiast, while m Bombaj, Madias and the 
Punjab the game is flourishing It is governed 
in Bengal by the Indian Eootball Association 
in AVestern India by the Western India Eoot- 
ball Association and in the Punjab bj"- the 
Northern India Eootball Association The 
chief tournaments arc the Indian Eootball 
Association Shield plajed in Calcutta, the 
Boveis Cup plajed in Bombay and the Durand 
Cup pJajed in Simla 

Boxing IS another sport which has made 
progress, thowgb the professional side of the 
sport appears to have practically died out 
There are strong amateur boxing associations 
m Bombay and Calcutta and the Armj organise 
tournaments frequently all over the countrj 

Athletics suffer because of the entire absence 
of tracks in any part of the country There 
IS a dearth of coaches and very little encourage- 
ment foi the athlete to keep in training as 
atliletic meetings are comparatively few 

The Turf is the one section which has little 
to worry about India possesses some of the 
finest race courses in the world and at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, which are the three chief 
centres enormous crowds attend every meeting 
Increased encouragement is being given to 
Indian bred horses, the best staUions and brood 
mares are imported, and the sport occupies a 
high place in the recreations of the people 
His Excellency The Viceroy has patronised the 
turf by entering horses at v'arious meetings and 
some good races have fallen to him The Indian 
Princes support to the turf is well known and 
the Turf Clubs are flourishing 

Polo has been a favourite game in India 
for ccntuiics and the Jaipur team earned high 
praise in Europe The sport, which had been 
languishing in Western India, received a big 
filip by the decision of the Western India Turf 
Club to organise tournaments 

Golf, Bugby Eootball, and Yachting are the 
games of the fef/i, though practically every 
station has its golf course 

(' 

A summary of. the chief sporting events of 
the jear appear^tn the following pages 
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Bangalore 

Madns Cup Di‘-tance 0 furlongs — 

Sir Amimm \Hi Clicttnr s Good Bir 
(9st Clbs ), Billon 

Sir Md Ooiiicr s Golden A'cn (O'-! libs ), 

0 A'c lie 

Ha]i Sir Isin iil Sait s Old Biickcnli iin 
(8st nibs ), lorsa til 

Sir Annainalai Clicttiar’s Hill noircr 
(9st ), El ans 

Won In ^ length, 11 lengths, J length 
lime — 1 nun 1015 secs 
Bobbili Cup (Di\ II) Distance 1 mile — 

Sir S Hussain’s Polish Pride (Sst 71bs ), 

1 him 

Sir J C Galstaun’s Harmonique (7st Slbs ), 
SIcndoza 

Sir IC Temmolji s Ska Haaak (7st 71bs ), 
SIcCartha 

Sir K S'lsaaanath’s Abelard (7st Clbs), 
Alford 

Won ha 2 lengths, J length, short head 
Time — 1 min^ 42 1-5 secs 
Bobbili Cup (Dia 1) Distance 1 mile — 

Sirs Apear and Sir Esson s Snoops (7st 
ISlbs ), Bond 

Sirs Watchom and Sir Slurpha s Bonne Tete 
(9st 11b), Dillon 

Sir Gem’s Esse\brook (Sst lOlbs ), Obaid 
H H the Slaharaja of Slasore s Alcor 
(Sst 41bs), Hoat 

Won ha 3 lengths, neck, li lengths 
Time — 1 min 41 1-5 secs 
The 11 C T Cup C Distance 1 mile, 
3 furlongs — 

Sirs Goldsmith’s Jorrocks ( 7st 121bs ), 
Dillon 

Sir SI B, Patel s Frost (Sst I21bs ), Hojt 
The Countess of Shannon’s Com Flake 
(Sst Slbs ), Forsa^th 

Sir T A Wilhamson’s Saaapan (7st 121bs ), 
Slendonza 

Won bj 4 lengths, neck, li lengths 
Time — 2 mins 24 1-5 secs 
The SIahara 3 a of SIj sore Gold Cup Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Sirs John Yorke s Trelaame (Sst 131bs ), 
Cooper 

Sirs Clarke’s Hamah (Sst lOlbs ), Southej 
Sir Gem’s Essesbrook (Sst lllbs ), Obaid 
Sir V L Goaindrai s Helea’s Glora (7st 
31bs ), Black 

Won bj a short head, li lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mms 22 1-5 secs, 

Steal ards Cup Distance 1 niiki, 3 furlongs — 
Sir H Kadum’s Waivera (Sst lib ), Obaid 
Wr S A Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus 
(9st 131bs ), Forsyth 


' Sirs J ihtambis Chanticleer (lOst 71bb ), 
Hoat J 

Lt ( ol Slum} s Telephone (7st ), 
SkC iitha 4 

Mon In 1’ Icncths, i neck, 2i lengths 
1 line — 2 nuns 7 2-5 secs 

I tpollo f up Dist nice 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 


3 H iji Ka] Slahomed’s Tin (7st Clbs), 

H SfeOuade 1 

1 I he ( hief of Sliraj s Jalal (7st 131bs ), 

I Coo pci a 2 

Sletcr*- H Jamoor and Diamond’s Broker 
(7st Slbs ), Ahord 3 

j Sir A SI Khairaz s Tier} lace (Sst 4lbs ), 

, Selba 4 


SVon ha 1 length, ^ length, 1^ lengtliSj 
Time — 2 mms 3S secs 


3 

4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

o 


1) ingalorc Clip (Dj\ 11) Djstincc G furlongs — 
Capt Goldsmith s Indiscreet (7st 131bs ), 


O Keale 1 

H H the Slaharajah of SI} sore s Lignan 
(Cat ), Burgess 2 

Sir Ah Askar’s Pamela Slar} (Sst 41bs ), 
Jleekings 3 

Sir P C Barna’s Tom Fair (9st Slbs ), 
Bond 4 

Won ba 1 length, IJ lengths, l^- lengths 


Time — 1 nun 14 3-5 secs 

Bangalore Cup (Dia I) Distance C furlongs — 
Mrs Goldsmith’s Insult (Sst 121bs ), 
Hill 1 

Mr A Kozario s Camdle (Sst 121bs ) Clarke 2 
Mrs Apear s Snoops (9st ), Bond 3 

H H the Maharaja of Venkatgiri’s Queen 
of Mars (7st lOlbs ), Sett} 4 

Won b} 11 lengths, a neck, a head 
Time — 1 min 15 secs 


3 

4 

1 

2 

3 


The Yuaaraja of M} sore’s Cup Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Tlr Mahmood s Burzan (7st lOlbs ), 
McCartha 

Mr M' a d 1 a ’ s Kashaf (7st 121bs ), 
B MacQuade 

Mr Taha s Bushboos (9st 41bs ), Obaid 
Mr Khairaz s The ATcero} (9st 71bs ), 
Selb} 

Won ba J length, 2 lengths, 3^^ lengths 
Time — 2 mms 40 2 5 secs 


1 

2 

3 

4 


4 


1 


Staa er s Cup Distance li miles — 

Mr Hill s Seraphenaha (Sst 71bs ), Oamer 
Major C A Jlrnra} s Joaaal William 
allst 71bs ), Oavner 

Mr E. B Macqueen s Jaeo (list Clbs ), 
Oamer 

Won b} S lengths, and head 


1 

2 


Time — 2 mms 42 4 5 secs 


r 
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La ons’ Galactic (9st 41bs ), 


Haji Sir 1‘im'iil Saul Cui) (Dn 1) Distance 
1 mile A Inudicip for horses m Class IV — 
Mr T ^ylllla^llsOll’ Kaypaii (7st ISlbs ), 
McCartha 
3D G L 
Daans 

Xariab Bansanapalle s Granger ood (Sst 
Mbs ), Meekinas 

3D Kugeiit Grant s Eaft Duck (Sst 71bs ), 
Black 

Won by 1 Icnutli, I length and head 
Time — 1mm 55 secs 

Hap Sir Ismail Sait Cup (Dn II) Distance 
1 mile — 

3Ds A'ugent Grants Time Limit (Sst 
j, 21bs ), Black 

31essrb Gubbln and Bagrce s Stage Stiuck 
(Sst Dibs ), Sclbi 

3D A Paul s Eosenantc II (9st ), IDans 
3D Annamalai Chettnr s Brutus (Sst 71bs ), 
3Ieeking 

'^Von bj length®, slioithead, 2^ lengths 
Time — 1 mmi 44 3-4 sees 
Bangalore Cup (Dll 1) Distance Ofiuloiigs — 
3Ds Goldsmith’s Insult (Sst 121bs ), Hill 
3D A Ito7ario’s Camille (Sst I21bs ), 
Clarke 

3Ds Apear’s Snoops (Ost ), Bond 
H H the 3Iaharaja of IDnkatgin s Queen 
of 3Iars (7st lOlbs ), Setty 
Won by 11 lengths, a neck, a head 
Time — 1 mm 15 secs 

The Yuiaraja of 3Ii sores Cup Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

3D 3Iahmood s Buizan (7bt lOlbs ), 
3IcCarthi 

3D V adia s Kasliaf (7st 121bs ), B 3Ic 
Quade , 

3D Taha s Bushboos (Dst 41bs ), Obaid 
3D Khan az's The I'lceroj (Dst 71bs ), Selbj 
3Ton by 2 length, 2 lengths, 31- lengths 
Time — 2 mms 40 2-5 secs 
Steiiards Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 fuilongs — 
3D H Kadum s Wail era (Sst 11b ), Obaid 
3[r S A Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus (Dst 
13 lbs), Porsjth 

3Ds Lahtamba’s Clianticleer (lOst 71bs ), 
Holt 

Lt -Col Murrai s Telephone (7st ), 
3IcCarthi 

IVon bj 11 lengths, a neck, 2i lenghts 
Time — 2 mms 7 2-5 secs 
IpoUo Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Haji Eaj 3Iahomed s Tan (7st 61bs 1, H 
McQuade 

The Chief of 3Draj s Jalal (7st 131bs ), 
Cooper 

llC'srs H Jamoor and Diamond s Broker 
(<fct Slbs ), Alford 

Khairaz s Pierj I ace (Sst 

"on In 1 length, J length, 1’ 

-2 mms 3S s"ecs 


Time - 


41bs ), 
lengths 


Bangalore Cup (Dn 11) Distance C furlongs — 
Capt Goldsmith’s Indiscreet (7st 131bs ), 

O Keale 1 

H H the 3Iaharaiah of 3Ij sore’s Lignan 
(Dst ), Burgess 2 

3D Ah Askar’s Pamdia 3Iara (Sst 41bs ), 
3Ieekings 3 

3D P C Barna s Tom P iir (Dst Slbs ), 
Bond i 

Won bj 1 length, 11 lengths, 1{ lengths 
Time — 1 min 14 3 5 secs 

Bombay 

I he A'cnbur\ Plate Distance II miles — 

3Ir Diamond Lochmorc (Sst ), Korthmorc 1 

3Icssrs L S LiUani and K S 3Ialkani s 
Galumph (7st 71bs , cd Sst Slbs ), 
Dillon 2 

3Ir® 31 Clarke s Dalj mount Park (7st 
21bs , cd 7st 51bs ), Meckmgs 3 

H H the 3Iaharaja of Idar Corej (7fat Slbs ), 
Stokes 4 

Won b> 11 length®, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mms S 2-5 secs 

The Clievelej Handicap Distance IJ miles — 

H H the 3Iahara]a of Hajpipla’s 3Dsked 
Jester (Dst ), Bon lev 
3D Eve’s Bisque (Sst Slbs ), Brace 
3D P B Aaasia’s Garcon (7st lOlbs), 
Stokes 3 

Mrs John Yorke s Trelaume (7st 71bs ), 
Dojle 4 

Won by 11 lengths, J length, 2^ lengths 
Time — 2 mins 8 1-5 secs 

The Leopardstoam Plate Distance IJ miles — 
Sfessrs L S Lalvani and K S 3Ialkani’s 
Galumph (Sst 21bs ), DiUon 1 

Messrs A C Ardeshir and P D Bolton’s 
Castleton (Dst 21bs ), Mmiroe 2 

3Ds M Chirke’s Dahmoimt Park (7st 
I21bs ), 3Ieekmgs 3 

Messrs S C Ghosh and Darbaii Lils 
Tohunga (Sst ), Doile . 4 

Won bj short head, 1 length, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mms 7 3 5 secs 

The Chief of Kagal 3Iemorial Plate Distance 
7 furlong® — 

Sir Daaad Ezrrs Fascicle (7st 71bs ), 
3Ieckmgs 1 

3D Diamond’s Kum Bak(9st 7Ibs ), A'orth 
more 2 

3D P B Arasia’s Harcon (7st 51bs ), 
Kaffaele 3 

3D P B Ai asia s L i Fontaine (Dst 21bs ), 
Munroe , 4 

Won b\ 1 Icngtli, 2 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 1 mir^, 25 seca 

The Importers ^lite Distance 11 miles — 

H H 3Iaharajaof Idar s Corej (Sst Slbs), 
Obaid 1 

3Ds John York’s Trelau lie (Dst ), DiUcn 2 


10 M 
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Bangalore | 

M^dr^s Cup Distance 0 furlongs — I 

Ml Ainm innHi Clicttnr Good Di/ I 

(9st Clbs ), ])illon ] ' 

Mr 'tfd Oomer’s GoJdcu Tcu (O^t Jibs ), 
OXcilc 2, 

Haji Sir Isni 111 Sait’s Old Buckciiliiin i 

(Sst 1 libs ), lors\ til 3 

Mr Aiinunalai Chcttiir’s Dill 1 loucr 
(Ost ), L\ ans 4 

■Won b\ I length, kiigtli";, J length i 
Time — 1 mill 1C 1-5 secs 
Bobbili Cup (Di\ 11) Distaiire 1 mile — 

!Mr S lliissain s Polish Pride (bst Tibs ), 

1 h nn 1 

Mr J C G ilstaim s n irnioniqiic (7st Slbs ), 
Meiidora 2 

Mr K Tcminolji’s SKa llaiiK (7«t 71bs ), 
JlcCartln 3 

Mr K Visiianath’s Abelard (7st Gibs), 
Alford J 

Won hj 2 lengths, J length, sport head 
Time — 1 min' -12 1-5 sees 
Bobbili Cup (Dn I) Distance 1 mile — 

3Iis Apear and ^fr Lsson’s Snoops (7st 
131bs ), Bond 1 

Mrs Watchorn and Jfr ^furpln ’s Bonne Tete 
(9st 11b), Dillon 2 

Mr Gem’s Essexbrook (Sst lOlbs ), Obaid 3 
H H the Ufalnraja of Jhsore s Alcor 
(Sst 41bs ), Ho^ t 4 

Won ba 3 lengths, neck, 11 lengths 
Time — 1 mm 41 1-5 sees 
The E C T Cup C Distance 1 mile, 

3 furlongs — 

Mrs Goldsmith’s Jorrocks (7st 121bs ), 
Dillon 1 

Mr M E Patel’s Frost (Sst l21bs), Hojt 2 
The Countess of Shannon’s Corn Flake 
(Sst Slbs ), Forsvth 3 

Mr T A Williamson’s Eavpaii (7st 121bs ), 
Mendonza 4 

Won bj^ 4 lengths, neck, 11 lengths 
Time — 2 mins 24 1-5 secs 
The JIaharaja of Mysore Gold Cup Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mrs John Yorke’s Tielaarae (Sst 131bs ), 
Cooper 1 

Mrs Clarke’s Eamah (Sst lOlbs ), Southey 2 

Mr Gem’s Essesbrook (Sst lllbs ), Obaid 3 

Sir V L Go‘vindra3’s Helej^’s Glory (7st 
3lbs ), Black 4 

Won by a short head, ll lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mins 22 1-5 secs, 

Stewards Cup Distance 1 mil4 3 furlongs — 
Mr H Kadum’s Waivera (Sst 11b ), Obaid 1 

Mr S A Annanialai Chettiar’s Brutus 
(9st 131bs ), Forsyth 2 


Mis 1 ilitimbas Chaiiticlcci (lOst 71bs ), 
llo\ t 5 

It ( ol Jliiiin’s Tcleiihone (7st ), 
Ml t iilh\ t 

Mon b\ 1’ lengths, i neck, 2f lengths 
lime — 2 mins 7 2-5 sets 

VpoIIo Cup Dist Hire 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 


If i]i E ij Mahomed’s Tin (7bt Gibs), 

If McQuadc 1 

'file thief of Miraj’s Jalil (7st 131bs ), 

( oopci • 2 

Messrs JI T imoor ind Di imond’s Brokci 
(7st Slbs ), \lford 3 

Mr A 51 Xh lira/ s ller^ 1 ice (Sst libs), 
bclb\ 4 


Mon b\ 1 length, I length, 11 lengths* 
Time — 2 mins 3S secs 

Bingalorc Cup (Dn 11) Dist nice G furlongs — 
Capt _ Goldsmith s Indiscreet (7st 131bs ), 


O Xcale 1 

If IT the Maharijih of 5rjsorc’s Bignaii 
(94 ), Buigcss 2 

Mr All Vskir’s Pamela 31 irj (Sst 41bs ), 
Meckiims 3 

Jfr P C Birin’s Tom Fiir (9st Slbs), 
Bond 4 

M'on b\ 1 length, IJ lengths, lengths 


Time — 1 min 14 3-5 secs 

Bangalore Cup (Dn I) Distance 0 furlongs — 
Jfrs Goldsmith’s Insult (Sst 121bs ), 
Hill 

Mr A Eozaiio s Cimille (Sst l21bs ) Clarke 
Mrs Apcai s Snoops (Ost ), Bond 3 

H H the itfaharaja of Tcnkatgiri’s Queen 
of 3Iars (7st lOlbs ), Settv 4 

Won bj 11 lengths, a neck, a head 
Time — 1 linn 15 secs 

'J’he Ymaraja of Jfj sore’s Cup Distance 


1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

SD Jlahmood’s Bur/an (7st lOlbs ), 
McCarthy 1 

Ml AV a d 1 a ’ s Kashaf (7st 121bs ), 

B MacQuade 2 

Sir T ilia’s Bushboos (Ost 41bs ), Obaid 3 

Mr Khaiiaz’s The Ahccroy (Ost 71bs ), 
Selby 4 

Won by -J length, 2 lengths, 3’ lengths 

Time — 2 nuns 40 2 5 secs 
Stajer’s Cup Distance 1^ miles — 

Ml Hill s Seraphenaha (Sst 7)bs ), Orniei 1 


Major C A JIui ray’s Jovial Mhlham 
(list 71bs ), Ouner 2 

3Ii E B Macqueen s Jaco (list Clbs ), 
Owner 

M’'ou by S lengths, and head 
Time — 2 mms 42 4 5 secs 


M 
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The Giancl Western Hnndicip Distance 
1’ miles — 

5Ds John YoiVs TrcliMnc (7bt 6lbs ,cd 
7st 81bs ), Dillon i 

H H the Yiceroj's Compkt (bst 31bs ), ^ 
A 0 Y'alUi - 

Ml J J Mnrphj’b Biaj Beau (8bt 4lbs ), ^ 
Bum ' 

H H Bhihai i]i of Ivoihipm’s Argus (7st ), 
Stoles 

ATon by 1 lencth, shoit he id, nc eh Time— 

2 nuns 7 3 5 seen 

The Druids I odge Handle ip Distance 
7 fuilongs — 

3jfc BMiinjec Bustonijee, Junioi’s Costiki 
Pisln{8st libs ), Dillon 1 

Hon’bleSiiH M Ahht.i’s The Daira Patrol 
(Cst lOlb-- ), JlcCartln 2 

ill P B AMbias Lil!ontamc(8st Gibs ), 
Obaid S 

Mi j Ci infnid s Yiinns (8st ) M Hojt •} 

AVon bi I kngth, 4 lengths, 1^ lengths 
Tune — 1 uiin 25 3 5 sees 

The Id ir C up Distance 1 mile — 
ilaharaj Maiisingh of J isn intg irh’s Cartoon 
(bst 51bs ) itorthmore 1 

ill 17 E Raymond s Pomagne (8st lllbs ), 
Jones 2 

Air A M Khairazs Redross (8st lllbs), 
Sclbj 3 

H H ilaharaja of Kashmii’s Tiuro 
(9st 41bs ) M Hoc t 4 

AVon b\ 4 lengths, I length, 3i lengths 
Time — 1 mill 43 1 5 secs ! 

The Cohba Cup fDn 11 ) Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolliapui s Poui 
Kings (7st Gibs ), Stokes 1 

Capt J A C O Haia and Major C M 
ioster’s Golden Cioss(8st 21bs ), Lonicy 2 

iD P B Acasias Glen Goiiaii (7st 81bs ), 

Bi ans 3 

Hon’blo Sir H M Mehta’s Tcuilct (Sst 
Glbs),Bhth 4 

At on be short head, short head, V lengths 
Tune- — 1 niin 40 2 5 secs 

The AAilhiigdon Plate Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand 
AA izii {7st lilbs , cd 7st 131bs ), Dobic 1 
Mr P B Ansia’s Garcon (7st 5lbs , cd 
7st lDlbs),Buin 2 

K IT (he Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Spinnois 
Cottage (Sst 21bs ), Sclbc 3 

Afijor General Kaci vb Khu«iu Tung’s El 
Braque {7st 121bs ), AYalker 4 

At oil b\ head, I length, 2 lengths Tune — 

1 mm 41 2 3 sees 

IhcCohbiCup (Dn I) Distance 1 mile— 

H 31 the Mihuij-i of Rajpipla’s Incer- 
ciunic(Sst albs), Sclbc 1 

^ A7“ro'’sCardshaiper(Sst 71bs ), 

V '» «\lkcr 9 


The Th ikoic h ihch of At idlm in uid 1 1 - 
Col Zorviiu Singh’s Irm (7st Tibs), 
Stokes 3 

Messrs S C Ghosh and Darhin Lai’s 
Toluinga (Sst ), Bum 1 

AA on hj li lengths, 1 length, neck Time— 

1 nun 40 secs 

The C K AA'adn Gold Cup Distance about 
1^ miles — 

ifi Bee's Stir of It lie (Ost 81bs),C Hojfc 
Mr A. C Ardcshii’s Ethics (Ost), Jones 
H H the Malm ija of Rajpiph’s Highness 
(Sst lib ), Selby 

Mr J J Murphe's Braj Beau (Ost lib), 
Burn 

AA'on be 1 length, I length, 2] lengths 
Time — 2 mins 42 3 5 sees 

The Mansfleld Plate Distance 0 furlongs— 
Mi Be nmjeo Rustomjec’s Cost iki Pasha 
(Sst bibs ), Dillon 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoopee 
(7st ), Stokes 2 

Sir Dae id Ezra’s Pascicle (7st Olbs ), ilcck- 
kmgs 3 

Mr A Hoet’s Gaj Day (Cst 121bs ), Mc- 
Carthe J 

AVorr be 2^- lengths, 11 lengths, short head 
Tnrec — 1 mm 13 1-5 secs 

The Bjculla Club Cup Distance 1| miles— 

H H the Maharaja oi RajpipWs Highness 
(7st Olbs ), Selby 1 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Ethics (Sst lllbs ), 
Munroc 2 

Messis L S Bale am and K S Malkam’s 
Galumph (7st Jibs , cd 7st 51bs ), 
Mcekings 3 

Mr Eees Star of Italy (Ost 71bs),C Hojt 4 
AYon by 4 lengths, ^ length, j length 
Time — 3 mins 3 15 secs 

The Llojd Handicap (Die" 11) Distance 
1 iiule — 

Hon’ble Sir H M Mehta’s Tcrnlct (Sst 
lOlbs), Bljth 1 

Mr 17 Begmalromed s Pollon Me {7st 
13lbs ), Marrable 2 

H H Mabaiaj a of Kolhapur’s Four Kings 
(Sst 3lbs ), Stokes 3 

Mr P B Ae asia’s Glen Gon an (Sst 3lbs ), 
Eeans 4 


ARon be neck, 2 lengths, a length 
1 min 40 1-5 sees 


Timc- 


The Lloed Handicap (Die 
1 mile — 


1 ) Distance 


H H Maharaji of Kolhapur’s Berredale 
(7st Tibs , cd 7|t Slbs ), DiUon 1 

Mr Eee s Risque (S'^t 71bs ), Brace 2 

H H Malnraj e ofiKoUiapur’s Grand AVazir 
(Sst 121bs ), Dobie ^ 3 

Major General Jfaevab Khu'sru Jung’s El 
Braque (Sst Slbs ), AValkei 4 

AYon be ir lengths, neck, head Time — 

1 min 40 sees » 
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IT IT Ililnrija of Eijinphs fehipbliapc 
(Ost 411)5 ) Bo\\lcj 

Ml E\c's Carnclnn (S^t 91bb ), Brice 
B'on i)\ lie id, neck, 3 lengths Time — 
2 mills 4T4-5se(e 

I he BclipbC Stakes of India Distincc 11 
null b — 

H H Ifaliarija of Kashmir's Bongitchti 
(Ost 711)s ), Carslake 

2[r \ C \rdcshir’& Bthics (Ost 71bs ), 
Tones 

Mr Kelso’s Cciitoi (Sst 10 lbs ), IT irding 
^Messrs A C Arde'hir and P B Bolton’s 
Ca'-tloton (Sst 71bs ), Miinro 
Mon bi 5 hort head, 11 lengths, 21 lengths 
lime — 2 nuns 0 1-5 secs 

I he General Obaidnll ih Khan 'Nlemori il Gold 
Cup Distincc 11 nulcb — 

Jlr 4 C Vrdcbhir’b IT imn ah (Sst 121bh f, 
Dillon 


21 II the Mall iiaja of B ijpipla’s Ship-li ipo 

3 (Ost 7lbs ), Bowlej 2 

4 Ml Gem’s Clmbootra (7st libs cd 7st 

7Jbs ), E% aus 8 

Mr Diamond’s Galloping Miijoi (Sst lOlbs ), 
Korthmorc 1 

IVon bj li^ lengths, neck, IJ lengths 
Tune — 2 nuns 40 2/5 secs 


1 

O 

3 

4 


1 


The Hughes 3rcnionil Plate Distaiiee !{ 
miles — 

Mr A C Aidcshir’s Ethics (Ost ), I 
Jones I Dead 

U II the Miliar ija of Bijpipli’s ^ Heat 
JLisked Tester (Sst 7]bo ), Bonlei J 1 
IT IT the 'Maharaja of Bijpipli’b ]lighii%ss 
(Sbt ), Sclb\ 1 

Xanab^ada Fakr-ul miilk’s Glen ihnond 
(Sst 71bb ), Xorthmorc 1 

Dead-hcat, neck, 3 lengths 
I Tunc — 2 mins b 1-5 sees . 


Mr Suit in 31 Chinos s A1 Ilainil (O&t ), 
Obaid 

Jfr Sion 1 Xcb-bim’b Ai ib Quei 11 ( 9 A ), 
Sclbi 3 

Mr K lyookinanji s D irianoor (9't ), Burn 4 


Mon bv 1 lengths, 2 Icngtiis, 1 length 
Time — 2 muib 19 4-5 secs 

'I hi Durd ins Plate Dist nice 1 mile — 

IT H the "Mahar ij i of Itajpipl I’s M ill 
Street (7st lOIbs ), Sc Ibj 1 

Mr Bj ramjee Ilubtonijcc Jnr s Ootin in 
(Sbt lllbs ), Dillon 2 

Mr P B Asaeia’s Gaicon (7bt lOlbs ), 
Burn 3 

Mr Suit in 31 Cliulos b Celcbr itor (Sst , 
cd Sst 21bs ), Ob ud 4 

M’on by 5 lengths, neck, 2 lengths Tunc — 

1 ram 38 3-5 sees 

The York Plate Distance about If- miles — 

IT H the 3Laharaja of llajpipla’s 
3Iclcsigenes (7st ISlbs ), Sclb> 1 

A H Johnstone’s St Koscic (Ost 21bb ), 
Laurcy 2 

3Ir Diamond’s Galloping 3Iajor (Sst 71bs ), 
Xorthmore 3 

H H 3Iaharajaof Idar s Corey (Sst 121bs ), 
Obaid 4 

M^on bj' head, 3 lengths, 2 length 
Time — 2 mms 41 1-5 secs 

The Ajishire Plite Ilistancc 1 mile, 

1 furlong — 

3Ir Eve’s Carnehan (7st 51bs ), Meekings 1 


H H the 3Iahara]a of Kolhapur s 3Iyron 


(7st Slbs ), Stokes 2 

H. H the Slaharaja of Bajpipla’s 3Iasked 
Tester (9st 4Ibs ), Bow#y 3 

3Ir "V llosenthal’s 3Ianipulator (7bt 71bs , 
cd 7st 91bs ) Eoivicy •) 4 

M’on by 2' lengths, short head, 3 lengths 
lime — 1 “ mm 54 i secs^ 

The Perth Plate Distance !{, miles — 

IT H the 3Iaharaja of Bajpipla’s 
3Ieleaigenes (Sst 91bs ), Selby 1 


llii Bonilivv Arab Derbj Distance ibuut 
1* miles — 

Mr A C Vrdeshii'b lliiiUNili (Ust Slbs), 
Dillon 1 

3Ii Sultan Chinoa’s Al Ilainil (9bt 7lbs ), 
Obaid 2 

Mr A A All bin T ihb’s S iiliildonl i (Sst 
I21bb ), Bom lea 3 

Mr A 31 Khiii 1 / s Fieij Pace (7st Slbs), 
3rcCirthj 4 

M’on b\ 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 2Tnins 59 1 5 secs 
Ihe Tammu Cup Distance 0 fmlongs — 

3Ir A 31 Khairar s Bedress (Ost ), Sell)} 1 

3Ir E\e’s Knight at Arms (Sst 3lbs ), Brace 2 

3Inhara3 3Innsmghof Jasnantg irh’s Cat toon 
(Ost Slbs ), Xorthmore 3 

3Ir P B Vensii’s Belle of Yoik (7st 
131bs), Lsans 4 

Won by ^ length, I Icngtli, 2/ lengtlis 
Time — 1 nun 15 1-5 secs 
The Bajpipla Gold Cup Distanec 1 mile — 
Alessrs T Beynolds and T 'f Bogcib’ 
GooLash (7st Slbs ), 3Iockmgs 1 


3Ir Byramjee Uiistomjee, Junioi’s Costaki 
Pasha (Sst 3Ibs ), Dillon 2 

3Iajor-General X’niab Khiisiii Jung’s El 
Draque (7st lOlbs ), A C M’alkci 3 

Sir Eve’s Stag of Italy (Ost 71bs ), 0 Hojt 4 
Won by i length, 1 length, neck Time — 

1 mm 38 3 5 secs 

The 3Ialabar Hill Plate Distance C fuilongs — 

Captain E A Elgee and 3Ii G V William- 
son’s Tel Asur (Ost ) 3Iunroc 1 

H H the 3Iahara] i of Kashmir’s Cospatrick 
(7st 41bs ), 3IcOarthy 2 

Sir Shantidas Askiuan’s Einga (7st ISlbs ) 
llaffacle 3 

311 Diamond’s Kum Bak(9bt 7Ibs ), Xoith- 
moie 4 . 

3Von by 35 lengths, A length, iJ lengths 
Tune — 1 nun 13 1-5 sees 
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Alei chants’ Cup Distance (about) 1^ miles — 
JIrs C M Stewart’s Golden Carp (9st 41bs ), 
Bartlam 1 

Mrs A H C Rostron’s Kama (7st 71bs "), 
Rlzan 2 

U H the Maharajah ot KoUiapur s Golden 
Grace {8st lllbs ), Jones 3 

]Mrs H Musry s Bucentaur (8st 81bs ), 
Evans 4 

Won by 1 length, l]r lengths, 1^ lengths 
Time — 2mins 35 2 5secs 

Burdwan Cup Distance (about) IJ miles — 
Maj -Genl H K Bethell s Jujube (list 
31bs ), Baker 1 

Pnnee Aly Khan’s Nijmski (lOst 31bs ), 
^Regons 2 

Mr R K Bowie’s Rascal Monk (lOst 71bs ), 
Field 3 

H H the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s 
Mahasagar (lOst 71bs ), Ermer 4 

Mfjn by 3 lengths, 3 lengths, 4 lengths 
Time — 3mins 22secs 


King Emperor s Cup Distance (about) 1 
mile — 

Mr Edward Esmond’s Sans Ame (Ost 3lbs ), 
Marl and j 

Mr A C Ardeshir s Ethics (9st 3 lbs), 
Munro 2 

Capt Elge and Mr Wilhamson s Tel Asur 
(9st 31bs ), Jones 3 

Maharajah of Kashmirs 
Pougatchei (9st 31bs ), Carslake 4 

Won by short head, head, li lengths Time 
— Imm 39 3-5secs 

MaoBherson Cuii Distance about IJ- miles — 
T‘™es (7st" 131bs), 

Christie i 

^Eljmn^ C Rostron’s Kama (7st 41bs ), 

Mrs G Anthony’s Eanande (8st ), Walsh 

GoldenCarp (8st 91bs ), 

Won by a head, a neck, li lengths Time— 

2 mins 36 4-5 secs 

Amateur Hurdle 
li miles — 

^^Mr Edwardf"^"^“®°“ 101^). 

''51bI),ySr”’' 

""Tl'-Snimfo^oVsTcf"’ 


Kace Distance about 


‘tiigust Cup (Div 
3 furlongs 


11) Distance 1 mile and 


^^HoUand" ^^st 41bs ), 


HD C R Blake s Air Bet (8st 31bs ), 
Cullen 

Maj -Gen H K Kcthcll s Claia Piilten 
(9st 21bs ), Baker 

Won bj 2 length, 3) (’engtlis, ’ length 
'Time — 2 mins 34 2-5 sc( s 

Vugiist Cup Dn I Distance 1 mile and 3 
furlongs — 

Messrs Gubba\ and BagriTs Stage .Struck 
(9&t 71bs ), Rib\ 

Mrs A M AkasselTs Little Mar\ (7st 
71bs ), Holland 

HDs B Loner s Jaek’s IVink (8st 121bs ), 
Elsmn 

Mr C E Bloss’s Hfaid of Honour (8st 
131b ) Glennons 

IVon bj IJ length, 1 length, ^ length 
Time — 2 mins 32 secs 

Monsoon Cup Distance about 1 mile 
3 furlongs — 

Maj -Gen H K BcthelTs Jujube (8st libs ), 
liakcr 

Mr Sedaqut Hussain s Bohsh Bride (lOst 
31bs ), Jocky 

Mr Bannick’s Sihadare (7st lOlbs ), 
Holland 

Lt Col W R Elliot s Warrego (Ost 
21bs ) Marland 

Won by 2 lengths, IJ lengths, i length 
Time — 2 mins 24 4-5 secs 

Thaddeus Cup Distance about 7 furlongs — 
Capt Elgce and Mr Williamson’s Tel Asur 
(9st 81bs ), Jones 

Mr A Hojt’s Brnatc Seal (9st 2 lbs ), 

0 Hojt 

Sir Osborne Smith’s Hel of a Lot (7st 12 
lbs ), D Bosen 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Grand 
Wazir(8st lllbs ), Raffaele 
Won by short head, 1^ lengths Time — 

1 min 26 2/5 secs 

The New Year Plate Distance 1 mile, 
1 furlong — 

Mr Visvanadh s Abelard (7st lllbs ), 
S Black 

H E Sir George Stanley s Coraigha (7st 
31bs), H Black 

Rajah of Barlakimedi s Triple Crowm (8st 
91bs ), Davidson 

HD Rozario’s Aaa/on (8st 31bs ), Cooper 
Won by length, J length, li length Time — 
Imin 56 4/5secs 

The Deomar Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Thammiah s Yanoos (7st 121bs ), 
Cooper fv 

Mr Yaha’s Chabookchi (8st 7Ibs ), Focaj th 
The Dowagar (laharani of Kolhapur s 
Virkumar (7st 91bs ), Whiteside 
Mr Shamian’s ^jabhanoor (8st ), Jabbar 
Najin 

Won by f length, li lengths, neck 
Time — Imm 64 3/6secs 
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Racing 


ilic Turf Cliilj Cup Distmce 12 uiilc? — 

Sir A Ho^t’s Orient (7st SlPs ), Gnlnm 1 
Sir H SI Sruhomccl's Colleetoi (Cst 1 21bs , 
cd 7st 4ll)s ), Slcckmgs 2 

Sir A Lookniinji’^jDirnnooi (9st 21b'; ), 

E^ ins 3 

SIi Sion F STcssiin’s Thau il Iiiq (9st ), 
Selby 4 

Won ba 2 length, 4 lengths, 1 length 
Tunc — 3 nuns 22 3 5 secs 

The Good-bjc Plitc Distince 1 mile — 

H H the Slalnrajiof Kolhapni s Tim- 
Kuinii II (7 st lOlbs ), Stokes 1 

Sir Kelso’s Sloti Ivoh (7st nibs') Hirding 2 
Sir Kac s Insomnia (7st 31bs ), Gi ilnin 3 

Sir A 0 Ardoshir’s Zinne (Sst 4lbs ), 
Slunio 4 j 

Won by n lengths, 2 lengths, 12 lengths j 
Time — 1 nun 40 sees 

The Final Plate Distance about 12 miles — 

Sir Sijid Slahomcd s Shta (7st lllbs ), 


Saradan 1 

S S Akkisaheb Slihaiaj’s Tamm 7st 
lllbs ), SVhitcsidc 2 

Kanabzada Ycmiu-ul-SIulk s Victor (Ost ) 
Northmoro 3 

Sir N Knpehand’s Sin ay ad (7st 4 lbs ) 
Graham 4 


Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, 8 lengths 
Time — 2 min 50 1-5 sees 


The Second Dealci's Phtc Distance 1 mile — 

Sir Fahad Kummah’s Kajput (Sst 4 lbs ), 
Whiteside 1 

Sir K Ardcshii s Abdul Slahk (Ost 4lbs ), 
Blyth 2 

Sir Hooscin Alwan’s Kaiam Allah (Ost 
31bs ), Sclbv S 

Sir Aaub Asad’s Legion of Honour (7st 
lllbs ), Simmons 4 


Won by 2 length, 1 length, short head 
Time — 1 min 51 1-5 secs 

The Korthumbeiland Plate Distance 2 miles — 
Sirs L Slusiy’s Bucentaur (8st 41bs ), 
Slimro . 1 

Sir E S Godficy’s Slonreale (7st 71bs 
cd 7st Olbs ), Selby 2 

Sirs John Yoik s Trelaijaic (Ost 31bs ) 
BoP ley 3 1 

S S Akkasaheb Slaharaj’s Bhonius (7st ' 
41bs ), Whiteside 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 length Time — 

3 mins 34 1-5 secs ' • 

The Aga Khan s Cup Distance 11 miles — 

H H the Slaharaja of Ilfijpipla s Inver- 
canme (Sst Olbs ), Selby ^ 1 

Slessrs S C Ghosh and Darbaii Lai’s 
Tohunga (7st 51bs ), SVhitside 2 

Sir Eve’s Pharaoh III ( Ost 41bs ), Brace 3 
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SIi J Cranford s Tamos (Ost 41bs ), SI 
Hoat 4 

SVon by head, 1 length, 1 length Time — 

2 nuns 6 2-5 sees 

The SIcntmorc Handicap Distance 1 mile — 
Sir El e’s Pharaoh III (Sst ), Brace 1 

Sir P B Aiasia’s La Fontaine (Sst Olbs), 
Burn 2 

Sir BMamjoc Knstomjcc (Jnr )’s Ootman 
(Sst ), Dillon 3 

H H the SI ilnraja of Eajpipla’s Spinner’s 
Cottage (Sst 71bs ), Selby 4 

Von In head, 22 lengths, head Time — 

1 mm 3S l-lsccs 

« 


Calcutta 

Willi slcy' Plate Distance about 1\ miles — 
Sli A C \idcshDi’s Ethics (OstJ) 


lones 1 

H H tlic Slaliaiaja of Kashmir s 
Pougatchev (Ost Gibs ), Carslakc 2 

SIi T J Sluiphy s Bray Beau (Ost 
71bs), SI OKcak 3 

Sir G L Lyon s Compris (Ost ), Warren 4 

Won by 12 lengths, 2 lengths Time — 

2 nuns 8 4-5 secs 

anaganga Cup Distance 0 fuilongs — 

SIis Lalithamba’s Chanson (Ost ), Hill 1 

SIi S A S Annamalai Clictiar’s Brutus 
(Ost 21bs ), Burgess 2 

SIi Diia Couasjccs Old Star (Ost 4lbs ), 
Slartin 3 

Sir Laham’s Orphan (Ost Olbs), 
Belrsman 4 

Won bv a shot head, 2 length, 1 length 
'Tunc — 1 min 17 sees 


the Viceroy’s Cup Distance (about) IJ miles — 

SIi Eve’s Star of Italy (Ost 31bs ), 


G Hovt 1 

Sir Ardeshir’s Etlucs (Ost 2 lbs ), 
Jones 2 

Sir Edward Esmond’s Sans Arne (Ost 31bs ), 
Slailand 3 

Sir Drvid Ezra’s Spenser (Ost ), B Kosen 4 


Won by half length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 3 mins 12/5 secs 
Grand Annual Distance (about) 2 miles — 
Sir 0 D Booth’s French Phil (Ost 131bs ), 


Hardcastle 1 

Slajor General H K Bethell s 2 Juiube, 
Baker 2 

Sir Slascott’s Last Look (0 0 cd Ost 4lbs ) 
Began 3 

Sir Sedaqut Hussain’s Daum of Hope (Ost 
Slbs, ), Ermer 4 

Won by 32 engtlis, 4 length, I4iength 
Time — 3 mms 3 4 1/6 secs 
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Racing 


De Soysa Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr C A Laing’s Tan fig {7st 71bs ), 
Townsend 1 

Mr Bigcl s ■\Yaheed (Sst Olbs ), Baker 2 

Mr H Bobert s Hercules (7st 131bs ), 
Wioglnt 3 

Mr F Fenwick’s Certain (7st ), JaphetU 4 

Won by 4 lengths, 1} lengths Time— 
2mms 22 3/5secs 

Governor s Bonl Distance li miles — 

Mrs W B Bartlet s Cairngorm (Sst lib ), 
Hutchins 1 

Mr C A Laing s White Cross (7st ), 
Townsend 2 

3f*s F Fenniek s vSoriiso (7st ), Baker 3 

Capt F Fenwick s Forfeit (7st ), W Sih a 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 1 length Time — 
2mms 6 3/5 secs 


HD" V Bosentha’s Grej Cloud (9st ), Dali 
Acqua 

Mr B Higgins Bhaltanoran (8‘-t 51bs \ 
Alfoid 

AVon by l length, a iicck a neck — Time 
1 min 15 1-5 secs 

Shi 1 Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup Distance 

1 mile — 

JIi G Mclilligot’s Boi De Montagne (Sst 
51bs ), Behsman 

Messis B Higgins and G ilfcDlhgott’s 
Long Beign (9st 3lbs ), H McQuadc 

Donager Malm am of Kolhapur’s Elira’s 
Star (7st lOlbs ), Haiding 

H H the Maharaja oi Kolhapur’s 
Bridgcthorn (7st lOlbs ), Stokes 

Won by i length, a short head ^ length 
Time — 1 min 412 5 secs 


Manping Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Jlr A C Abdeen’s May Queen (7st 1 lb ), 
Black 1 

Mrs G N G Walle s Yuwill (9st 3 lbs ), 
Southey 2 

Mr G L Lyon’s Chatternach (7st 41bs ), 

J Bosen 3 

Ml G Pereira s The Saltan (7st 131bs ), 
Black 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 1^ lengths Time — 
1mm 13 2 5secs 

Ccvlon Turf Club Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr W B Bartlet s Oniseed (9st 3 lbs ), 
Marrs 1 

Air C A Laing s Whitecross (Sst 121bs ), 
Tonnsend 2 

Messrs B C Boustead and C B Collisson’s 
Mount Alice (Sst 51bs ), J Bosen 3 

^tr Po'isHs Deestieet (Sst 41bs ), 
Hutchins ' 4 

AVon by a neck, i length Time— Imin 
41 4/5 secs 
Challenge Cup — 

Colombo beat JIadras by 1 length 


Karachi 

^I*^mdcs— Cup Distance 

^ ’® ^’’^l^rulzaman (9st ), Obai 

Seth MoosasAtkantic (Sst 51bs ), S Blacl 

Contractors Hnnet (Sst 41bs 
AKoar Ah 

Won b\ 11 lengths i length 2 length 
Time —2 mms 59 15 secs 


Kolhapur 

BBS Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

vr Bight Fair (7st 131bs ), 

H AIcQuade ’ ^ 

In® of Kolhapur’s Avalon 

(<6t fibs ), Bluma Bao 2 


Sir Leslie AViIson Cup Distance 1^ miles — 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Kara^ en 
(Sst 21bs ), Forsyth 

Messrs H itmd Jamoor and Diamond’s 
Broker (9st Olbs ), Dali Acqua 
Douager Alaharani of Kolhapur s Adhba II 
(9st 31bs ), Harding 

Mr B Kashibliov s Kanm Bog (Sst 31bs ), 
Blumrao 

AVon by short head short head J length 
Time — 2 mins 24 15 secs 

Maharaja Cup Distance li miles — 
Meherban Bao Bahadur D A Surae’s 
Bndgethorn (7st Slbs ), Stokes 
Messrs B Higgin s and G McEIligott’s 
Long Beign (9st 71bs ), H McQinde 
Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Eliza’s 
Star (7st lOlbs ), Hardmg 
Mr C Tcmoolji s Skj Hawk (7st 91bs ), 
Behsman 

Won by J length I length 1 length 
Time — 2 mins 1315 secs 

Sim Shivaji Maharaja Commenioiation Cup 
Distance 1 mile — 

The Maharaja of Kolhpaui’s Hosowater 
(lOst 121bs ), Forj sth 
The Dow'ager Maharani of Kolhapm s 
Shiva Prasad 

The Akkasaheb Mphaiaja s Saloon (lOst ) 
Won by ^ length and J length Time — 
1 mm 49 secs 

S S Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup Distance Ij 
miles — 

Dowager Mahara^ii of KoUiapur’s Shiva 
Prasad (7st Slbs ), Alford 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bose- 
water (lOst 121bs ), Frosyth 
Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur s Saloon 
(9st 71bs ), Hardmg 

1 Won by neck f length Time ■ — 2 mms 

I 14 1-5 secs 
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raimidiiol Cup Dietniicc nbout H miles — 
h IT the "Malnr'i]! of Kislmilr s 
]’ou£:'itclio\ (<1st lib ), Cir^Hbe 1 

Hr L\e s Sfirof IlnJ\ (bd Gibs ), C Hojt '2 
H IT the Mnlnrija of Kollnpur s Grand 
TV inr (Gst 111) ), Tones 3 

Mr iT T Afurpln s Bn\ Ik an (O-^t lib), 
llalTult 4 

Mon b\ a short head, I linglhs, 2] lengths 
rune — 2mins Tsois 

Borfsford Cup Histance about li miles — 
Afessrs Gubba\ and Bagrce s Stacc ‘struck 
(Sat libs ), 1 leid 1 

Afr A IT C llostron a Ilalnu Pnnee (Sst 
Jibs ), Lrmer 2 

Air K Basil s King rineli (Tst Ollis ), rhian 3 

Sir B Lzra and Air Ailkamn's Steer Clear 
(7d 41bs ), Christii 4 

AVon b\ J length, J length, IJ lengths 
1 ime — Sniins 31/5 secs 

Goaernor s Cup TBstanoc about IJ miles — 

IT 1 the A'lcerog s Coinidet (8st 3lbs ), 
AValker 1 

Air Af V C Scott’s Irish Times (Tst Gibs), 
(hrjstic 2 

Air \ no\t sBlackette(Tst 101bs),C nojt 3 

Afrp C AT Stewart s Golden f arp (Sst Gibs), 
Bartlam 4 

AVon b\ a short head, 3 lengths, iMcngths 
Tunc — 3niins 4 sees 

Bonaldshav Cup Distance about 0 furlongs 
H IT the Af iliaraj i of Kashmir’s 
PougiteheA (Ost 71b' ), Carslakc 1 

Sir DamiI Brra s lasciclc (8st Tibs), 
Bartlam 2 

C’apt J Craw ford’s Yanos (8st Tibs ), Af 
llojt 3 

Air G B Kahapiet’s Bainihcs (8st ), Bcrant 4 

AVon b\ a hi ad, a short head, a short head 
'rime — imm 14 3/5sccs 

Pebruarv Hurdle Plate Distance about 
1^ miles — 

Air P Pogosc’s Belle Legend (9st 21bs ), 
Ermer 1 

Alajor General H K BetheU’s Don Patrick 
(lOst 41bs ), Baker 2 

Air H AI Thaddeus’s Southerner (lOat lib), 
Hiley 3 

Alessrs Bhattcr and Poddjr’s Alfa Borneo 
(9st 4lbs , cd 9st Gibs ), Began 4 

AVon by a neck, 2 length, I length Time — 

2 mms 45 4-5 secs 

Pinal Plate Distance (about 7 furlongs — 

Air B P Alexander’s Si^er (8st Tibs ) , 
Ermer 1 

Air V J Alonsour’s Korroy (8st lOlbs ), 
Edwards ^ 2 

Air H AI Thaddeus’s Belter™ (9sts ), Brond 3 
Alessrs A^anna and Capt Goldsmith s Greek 
Alargaret (Sst Gibs), Pljnn 4 

AVon by a head, IJ lengths, short head 
Time — Imm 23 4-5secs 


Colombo. 

Goaernnr s C’lip Distance 1 mile 3 furlong' — 
Air G L Laon ' Compris (Osf 31bs ), 

AA arren 1 

Airs G K G AVdIes’s A'mvill (9st Tibs), 

AA lllianis 3 

Air G L L\on s Chatternaeh (Ost 31bs ), 
AVilliams ’ 3 

Air G Fellows’ and Afnjor ATS Fctlier- 
ston Haugh’s Blssful ('Nt libs ), Burge=s 4 
AA on 1)\ 3 length, 2^ lengths 1 mic — • 

2 min 32 1-3 secs 

Itohert s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Air Douglas s Alanlk (Ost libs ), Afarrs • 1 
Afr S Afiithuknmaraswnmi s Balloon (Sst ), 

H Black 

Air Chandra s Baliam (Tst 41bs ), Bell 
Air B K Afenon s St itcsman (Sst libs) 

B Boseu • 

AA*on b\ 11 lengths 1 length Tiinc- 

1 min 53 2 3 secs 

Bandaranaiko Cup Distance 5 furlong 
2 { \nnls — . 

Air A C Abdeen’s Swindler (Tst), B 
Bosen 

Afr G L I a on's Pnlrdoss (Tst Gibs), 

AA arren 

Air Douglas s Alder II (Tst Slbs ), AA’ililams 
Air Dhanoon bin Yiisufl s Bahl/ Pasha (9st 
Cbs ), Burgess { 

AA'on ba a head, 1 length Time — 1 min 

11 4-5 secs 

Colombo Cup Distance l mile 3 Furlongs — 
Air P T Stanlca s Trickster (Tst l21bs), 

AV arren 1 

Capt Fenwick’s Star of India (Tst Gibs), 

B Boson 2 

Air G B Krishna’s Star of Cejlon (Ost), 
Baker 1 

Air Douglas’s AVisc Alorn (Tst Slbs ), AA'ard 4 
AVon ba 2 lengths, a neck Time — 2 mins 
31 secs 

Gallc Cup Distance 11 miles — 

Capt 1 enwick s I’orfclt (Tst ), B Bosen 1 
Aliss Brenda Samarasingho’s Gabelonc 
(Tst 4lbs ), Bell 2 

Air C A Laing’s AATiito Cross (Sst Gibs ), 
Toaa-nsend 3 

Airs A Scllamuttu’s Bristol Fleet (Tst ), 
Black 4 

AA'on by 14; lengths, 1 length Time — 

2 mms 38 secs 

Aladras Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Air P J Stanley s Snnaidan (9st 41bs ), 
AVarren 1 

Air Douglas’ Alanik (9st Slbs ), Alarrs 2 
Air E Hazamy’s Shahzaman (T&t 41bs ), 
Baker 3 

Air Chandra’s Baham (Tst 21bs ), B Bosen 4 
AVon by J length and neck Time — 2 mms 
56 4 5 secs 


Cl c* J cr ^ Cl C* 
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Racing 


Hircourfc Butlor Cup Bistimo 5 fui longs— - 
Mrs G Dudley Mitlicw’t, LittD White Lies 
(8st Olbs ), Balfour 1 

lilr K.nslucliaran and Baja Mohan M nu- 
cha’s Philroe (7st 61bs ), Wall vec 2 

Mr D Bussell Steuart’s llathoutn (8st 
21bb ), Bunnotta 3 

Lt-Col T Buiridges K(n\a (O-t 61bs ), 
Bartlam 1 

Won by J length, ’ lui^th ind 1} length 
Time — 1 min 3 1 5 ^ < s 
Kanpura Cup Distinn 1 inili - 
Dr Bchraj bharnn s suiilio" (S'-t Idibs), 
Purtoosingh 1 

IMr B Bussell Skuut', Batliomn (8st 
41bs ), Bunntttr 2j 

^iir Henrv Ciiik Jiiimni s Balker(8st I 

2Ibs ), Leeson 3^ 

5Ix Kashi Cbxrui md Kaja Bilndur i 
SLarutha’s Troubadoin (9st lilbs ), 
Wallace 4 

Won by 2J lengths, a shoit head, lengths 
Time — 1 mm 44 2 5 sees 
Louis Stuart Cup Distance 11 mikb — 

Lt Col Ade C llcniiicK 'lilciniik {Ost 
41bs),J O’Noale 1 

Mr J Lorang’s Pljing Frill (8&t ISlbs ), 
Capt Bcinaid 2 

Bapi JagatKumn and Mi T Ihompsou's 
A La Violcttc (8bt 41bs ), Buniictt v 3 

JIi S Khanna’s Knights Slimcc ("ot 
lOIbs 1, Leeson 4 

AVon by lengths, i length, 3 lengths 
Time — 2 mms 43 1-5 secs 

Oudh Arab Cup Distance 7 furlongs Cup 
Course — 

Mr G Dudley Jtathe^v’s Bufflc (Sst Olbs ), 
Balfour 1 

Lt Col A S Kiikwood Flono (7&t A 
31bs , can 7st Olbs ), Jones and | Dead 

Ariun Smgh Sicab (Sst 41bs ), y heat 


'Xvmon 


I 


Lt-Col Burridges Knight Bichclor (Ost 
151hs ), Boxburgh 4 

Won by 3 lengths Time— 1 mm 42 sees 

National Distance about 2 
miles 5 furlongs Steeplechase Course — 

X^^^’^^r’sl^jection (lOst Gibs), 
Capt AVansbrongh Jones ” j 

^Oiraer^'' ^ Donore (I3st), 

Mr C P Sherston Var Olum (9st Gibs ) 
Lachman bmgh ' " 

Lt Col T Burndge and H M MacLaurin’B 
Half Note (lOst 121bs ), Delisi 
ATou bj 2 lengths Time — 5 mms 35 secs 

Ainij Cup Distance 7 fiulongs — 

Major Fulton’s Curngli Bose 
JA -Col Burndge s Ktnj a 
Major Hodgm s Irapoi 
C B D Cooper’s Bloonisbuty Square 
AVon bj 1} lengths 


Sten irds Cup Distaiitt 7 furlongs (Cap 
Course) — 

Knnuar Ud ii Prat ipsingh s Cranston ("sv 
12 11)3 ), AA allacc 1 

Jfalik Mohd Khan Tin ina s C'orbi n (P-t 
7lbs ), Piirtoosingli < 2 

Alajor A Hodgin s Antaeus (Sst 7Jb ), 
Siely 3 

Bang Bahadur’s S'uct J ragnient (Sst ), 
Leeson 1 

A^onb^ li lengths, short he ul Itngtiis 
Time — Imin 28 3 A sees 

Madras 

Alesorc Cup Distance 1 mile — 

JT H the Mainrajali of Kolb ipiii s Jiose- 
watcr (8st ), I orsj th 1 

Afr Suamy's Tout Dt Suite (Osf 12ibs), 
Book 2 

H n thcDonagcr Mnharanl of Koltupurb 
Saloon (76t Olbs ), AA lutoslde 3 

Mr S A A Annamalai Cheltiar s Brutus 
(Sst lOlbs ), D.iMson i 

AA'on by 5 lengths, 2 lengths, 11 lengths 
Tune — 1 min 43 3 5 sots 

The Kiram'h Cup Dist intc 1 mile — 

Mr S A A Annamalai Clicttiar’s Broadu ay 
Joe (7st nibs ), DaMson 1 

Mr S A A Annamalai ChtUiars Siticr 
Kraut (Dst 4 lbs ), Burgess 2 

H H the Maharajah of A’'enk itngin’s Queen 
of Mars (Sst 51bs ), Book 3 

Mr Bosirlo's Oratorio (7bt Olbs,cir 7st 
Olbs ), Fletcher 

AA’on by length, 14 lengths, ) length 
Time — imin 45 secs 

t’hc Goyciaor’s Cup B. C and Djst nice — 

Mr Govindai ij and Capt Daic\ s Iftleii’s 
Gloiy (7bt Olbs ), H Black 1 

The Akkasaheb Malnraj’s lliionius (Sst ), 
ATliitcside 2 

Mr K'ugent Grant’s Dalira (7st Olbs), Book 3 

The Maharajah of ATuik itagin'b Ign line 
(Sst Olbs ), S Black 4 

Won bv 2J lengths, 14 Icngthb, bhoit head 
Time — 2mins 61 l/6secs 


The Kirlampudi Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr S A A Annamalai’s Good Biz (7st 
lOlbs ), Dayuson 

Mr Somasundarara’s Eothen {7st bibs ), 
H Black 

H H the MaSiiraja of Mysoie’s Ligii.iu 
(Ost 41bb ), Hill 

H H the Maharaja if Mjsoio s Hillcot (Qbt 
41bs ), H M^Quade 

AA’on by shoit head, 12 lengths, 14 lengths 
Tune — ^Imui 15 2 5secs 


Racing 


lOII 


.V'nisilicb Malnraj Cup Distuitc 11 miles — 
^hicf of iMiruj’s (Tr ) Jihl (Ssfc ), Harding Dead 
Kr H C H Jusab sFiraj Pasha {7st lOlbs) 
Vpictcbor beat 


3ti L S Lairani’sHcgard (Ost), Porsrtb 
3Ir\ r H Clandget* Kurdi (7st 131bs ), 
SVokes 

Woii by dead beat 2 lengths and neck 
Time -—2 mins 23 1-5 secs 


Lahore. 

Jammu Cup Distance (about) 5 furlongs — 
Jlr S Bhagatsingb and Hr S Keliar Singh s 
Spirtan Queen (8st 71bs ), Purtoosingh 1 
Capt B K Garrorv’s Hush-a-B\c (9st 
9lbs ), J H Bernard 2 

Messrs H 0 Haj and E E Shah s Little 
'\Vclsh(8st lllbs), Tjmon 3 

Mr S Blngitsingh s Panan (7st ), Glnsita 4 
Won by half a length, neck and half a length 
Time — imin 3 4-5secs 

reduce Cup Distance (about) C furlongs — 
Mrs K E Mehra’s Chcil (8st 3lbs ), 

J J Wallace 

Capt J M Bernard’s Sugar Daddy (Ost 
lib ), Onner 

Mr J M JLacGrcgor’s Barbarian (8st 31bs ), 

E Eoxburgh 

Sir Henry CraikandMr E G Saule’s Young 
Minx (8st ), Lccson 

Won by a neck, neck and lengths 
Time — imin 16 4 5secs 


national Distance 


Ednard s Donorc 


(about 
(list 
71bs ), 
9lbs ), 
9lbs ), 


Indian Grand 
3 miles — 

Mr P M H 
4lbs ), Onmer 

Mr E K Bowie’s Eight Jar (12 st 
Capt G H B Wood 
Mr C P Sberston’s Varplum (9st 
Mayor Davy 

Capt Wheeler’s Eejection (lOst 
cazried lOst lOlbs Owner 
Won by a distance, 0 lengths, and 1 length 
Time — Grams 15 2-5secs 

Stewards’ Cup Distance (about) 1 mile — 
Mr Kashi Charan’s LisaUcn (9st lllbs ), 
J J Wallace 

Mayor A Hodgin’s Trapoi (8st ), Holland 
Capt J M Bernard’s Popcorn (8st 
libs ), Balfour ■* 

Kumar Udai Partapsmgh’s Cranston (9st 
131bs ), Tymon 

Won by a neck, 1 length and neck Time — 
Imin 42secs 

) 

Pubyab Hurdles Distance (about) 2 miles — 
Capt P J HiUiard s Dulci^e (9st 71bs ), 
J Donnolly 

Mr A Abel Smith s Absorbent (9st ), 
P M H Edwards 

Mayor A Hodgm’s Antaeus (list 71bs ), 
Dalziel 


Mrs G Dudley Matthews and Mis H 
Boga’s (12st ), Mr W E Lamb 4 

Won by a neck, neck and three lengths 
Time — 3mins 44 l /5secs 
Merchants’ Cup Distance about 7 furlongs — 
Messrs S Blngatsingh and S Kher Singh’s 
Spartan Queen (8st 121bs ), Lccson 1 
Mr Suktos Mall s Authority (9st lllbs ), 
Puitoosingh 2 

Sir Henry Craik and Capt Sanler s Eour at a 
Glance (9st 9lbs ), J Donnolly 3 

Capt E K Galrow s Hush a By c (9st 
121bs ), Capt J M Bernard 4 

Won by half a length, 3 lengths, a neck 
Time — Imin 32 l/5sccs 
Goreraor’s Cup Distance (about) V miles— * 
Mr Abdul Hamid’s Balkan Baron (8st 
8lbs ), Lccson 1 

Messrs Kashi Cliaran and Eaya Mohan’s 
Philroc (8st 51bs ), J J WaUaco 2 

Ml H O Hay’s Eancy Tree (7st 121bs )^ 
Balfour ' 3 

Sirs K E Mchra’s Cliicl (7st lllbs ), 
Holland 4 

Won by a neck, 2 lengths, half length 
Time — 2mins 9 3/5 secs 

Indian GrifTm Plate Distance (about) 

6 furlongs — 

Mr Mohd Znraan’s Eoilorn Hope (Dsfc 
I21bs ), E Eoxburgh 1 

Mr Abdul Mayid s Eight Club (8st 11 lbs ), 
Purtoosingh 2 

Mr Itbaiklian’s Mansion Pohsh (Ost lOlbs ), 
Balfour 3 

Mr Sheryang’s Be Prepared (8st lOlbs ), 

J J AYallacc 4 

M'on by i length, 3 lengths, and 1 length 
Time — Imin 19 4/5sccs 

Lucknow. 


furlongs Cup 
Bardley (7st 121bs ), 


Governor’s Cup Distance 5 
course — 

Mr Kashicharan’s 
Wallace 

Mr Eadha Mohan and Capt M Cox Dame 
Hcrodene (8st 121bs ), J O’Eeale 
Mr S C Woodward’s Arch Lady (7st 
91bs ), Balfour 

Eaya of Eazargany and Mr C B Earrar’s 
' Lovely One (9st 41bs ), Lowrey 
Won by 5 lengths, 11 lengths, 11 lengths 
Time- — 1 min 3 secs 

CimI Service Cup Distance 7 furlongs — ■ 
Eaya Jagat Kumar and Mr J Thompson’s 
A La Violettc (7st lOlbs ), Christie 
Mr Kashichaian’s Lisallen (8st ), Wallace 
Lt -Col A de C Eenuick’s Telamark (9st 
4ibs ), O’Eeale 

Earn of Eazargany’s Elegant (8st 31bs ), 
Bartlam 

Won by a head, 3 lengths and 2 lengths 
Time— 1 mm 28 2 5 secs 



Racing 


The Ceylon Cup (Dn II ) Dist inco 1 mik — 
Bajali of Parlalumcdi’s Triple Croiin (9st 
41bs ), Davison 1 

Mr Ahmed’s Wet Suminci (8st 131bb), 
Book 2 

Messrs Govindaiaj and Cipt D’Arej s 
Malhck (8st Tibs ), feouthev 3 

Mr Walles’ Korniloff (7st 71b« ), H Black 1 
Won by i length, 2} lingths, 11 kiigths 
Time — 1 min 42 2 5 secs 

The Farewell Plate Distance 1 mik — 

H H the Mahaiaja of Vcnkvtagiri's Quetn 
of Mais (8st 121bs ) Book " 1 

Mr Praidoon s Broken Link (8st 71bs), 
Davison 2 

Hf H the Maharaja of Mysore s Eosnarcc 
<9st 21bs), Hill 3 

Mrs Fenwick’s Soiriso (8st lllbs ), feouthej 4 
Won bj a head, head, l^- lengths Time — 
1mm 41 3 5 secs 

The *^Good Bye Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhipur s Winnock 
Bunkei (9st 11b), Foisjth 1 

Ml Fraidoon s Hanard (7st Slbs ), Bosen 2 
Mr Murugappa Chettnr s Irish Stai (Sst 
121bs ), Boberts 3 

Mr Haj hoe’s Fan Bello (8st ), Southey 4 

Won by If length, £ length, f length 
Time — imin 15 3/5 secs 

Coehm Cup Distance If miles — 

Mr Imamdm’s Abrash (Sst 51bs ) Thomp 
son j 

Mr Mohamed’s Fury (7st Slbs ), Black 2 

Mr Ladhabhoy’s Saada II (dst 4lbs ),BQok 3 
Messrs Grammy and Shanmugara’s Gagi 
(Sst 41bs , cd Sst 51bs ) Spackman 4 

Won by a head, 2 lengths. If lengths Time — 
2 mins 54 4 5 secs 


Mysore 


llaji Sir Ismail Sait Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Messrs Gramauv md Slunmugam’s Jinny 
(7st 121bs ), Dillon , 1 

Ifr 'rcmooljl’s Ila/uiin (Sst Slbs ), I ors\fli 2 

Mr H Ahmed s lakri Pisha (Sst 1311)3 ), 
Southej 3 

Chief of dlinj’s Khumaia'-sa (Pst Clbs ), 
Clarke 1 

Won b> 1 Icnglli, 5 lengths, 1 length 
Time — Imiii 53 1-5 secs 


Ootacamund 


Ihc Hnjcc Sir Ismail Sait Cup Distance 


7 furlongs — 

Douager Malnrani of Kolhapur’s Illslnn 
(Sst Olbs ), Forsa th 1 

Mr A G Bangilla s yeman (7st lllbs ), 

n jrcQiiadc 2 

Khan Bahadur Bazack’s Malstcr (Sst Slbs ), 
Cooper 3 

Capt Lane’s Karanji (7st lOlbs ), Aldridge 4 


Won ba head, J length, length Time — 
Imin 45 4 5 secs 

The Siaaganga Cup Distance If miles — 
Capt Dlgcc and Mr Billiamson’s Orlebar 


(7st lOlbs), Fhnn 1 

Mrs Eozario s Sans Ams (9sts 4lb ), 
Southev 2 

Mrs Ixiucr’s Jack’s Wink (Sst I31bs ), 
Glennon 3 

Baja of Snaganga s Sagunthala (Sst Slbs ), 
Ba lands I 


Won by £ length, length, f length Time — 
2mms IS 1 5 secs 


Hajee Sir Ismail Sait Cup Distance 1 mile 

81 b! 


Won by IJ lengths, d length, 
'Time— 1mm 54 3 5secs 


length 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Guindv Cup Distance 7f furlongs — 

Jlr GoMndaraj and Capt D’Arej’s Jamil 
(7st 21bs ), H Black 

Mrs Marshal’s Bakhtiar (9st Clbs ), 
Forsj th 

Messrs Surana and Bering’s Fajik (Sst 
51bs ), Cooper 

Mr Danood Shah’s Mansur Pasha 
(Sst 41bs), HiU 

Won by If lengths, short head, 2f lengths 
Time — 1mm 50 l-5secs 


1 

O 

3 

4 


The Trades Cup Distance If miles— 

® Bathurst (7st isibs ), 

Ml Pitcl s Fiost (Sst 51bs ), Cooper ' 

®tho^n%“t\Tbi?°^ Kolhapur s Bridge ^ 

Bon bj 3 lengths, 2 lengths, ^ length 
lime- imin 16secs 


Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Mrs Bozario’s S ms Alls (7st ), Flj nn 1 
Mr Pogose’s Belle Legend (9st l21bs ), 
Glennon t 2 

Mrs Louer’s Jack s TFink (7st Slbs ), 
Mendoza ( 3 

Mr Govmdaraj’s Val Haki (7st 51bs ), 

H Black \ 4 

Won by l| lengths, a head ength 
Time — 2mms 24 4 5secs 
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Racing 


llic ilttropolit ui Dist uice ibout C furlough — 
\Ma]or A W Jlolony’s Argobhcir (8st olbs ), 
Jones 1 

Messrs Clnrkc and Poddar's 1' liter (8st 
81bs ), Walsh 2 

Sir Curlcnder’s Dodger (Sst 5 lbs ), llostn 3 

Sir G E Nalnplet’s llannlliLs, Eurthin 4 

Won bj 1 length, 1 length, J kngths 
Time — Imin 12 4/5secs 

The Cooeh Eehar Cup DisUukc ibout 1 mile 
and 3 furlongs — 

H H the Slaharaja of Kashmir s Ix; 

Commissaire (Sst 131bs ), CirslaKc 1 

Sir Band Ezra’s bpenser (i)st ), Mcriand 2 

^Irs G Anthony’s Fanande (7st 7lbs ), 
Rosen 3 

II H the JLiharajnh of Kolliapur s Grand 
Wazir (Ost libs ), Jones 4 

Won by a head, neck ind lengths 
Time — 2mins 214/5secs 

The Kcm Year Phte Distance about 1 mile — 
Slcssrh Clarke and Poddar s Siskatooii, 
Raffaele 1 

Mr C A Laing s Siherton (7st Olbs), 
Raifaelc 2 

H H the Maharaja of Ivishmir sCospatiick 
(Ost 41bs ), Carslakc 3 

Jlr A U C Uostron s Glissade (8st Olbs ) 
Eriner 4 

Won by a head, 2 length, short head 
Time — Imin 30 4/5secs 

Vonkatagin Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

Tilt Donnger Jlaharani of Kolhapur’s 
Hattamtai (7st 71bs ), Whiteside 1 

H H The Jlaharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Mutaseai (8st 11b ), Foisath 2 

Mr Wahab’s Grey King (Ost ), Spackman 3 
Messrs Chctti, Koronlia and Appa’s Star 
King (7st lOlbs ), Behei man 4 

Won by a head, ^ length, a neck 
Time — Innn 23 1 /5sccs 

The R C T C Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr Mohamed Comer’s Golden Yew (Sst 
41bs ), Thompson 1 

Mr Rosenthal and Capt Crawford’s Maj 
Bride (Sst 71bs ), H Black 2 

Mrs Nugent Grant’s Time Limit (Sst lib). 
Rook 3 

Rajah Dhaniajgir’s Rime <0st ), Foisyth 4 
Won by 4 length, a short head, J length 

- Time — 2min |sec 

The Knowsley Cup Distince 1^ miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bridge 
Thom (Ost 41bs ), Forsj^h 1 

Rajah of Bobbih’s Rex(8‘^ 61bs ), Davison 2 
Mr Pxtcl’s Frost (Sst 4 lbs ), Hill 3 

Mr Govindaraj and Capt D Arey’s Irish 
Lose (7st Slbs ), Hine 4 

Won by J length, a shoit head, a neck 
Time — 2mins 40sets 


The Slcrchaiits Cup Distance 1 mile, 
1 turlong — 

'Mr Somasundaram’s Fors Abbey (7st 4lbs , 


td 7bt 7lbs ), Bchsman 1 

Mr & A A Annamalai Ciietti ir’s Broadn ay 
Joe (Sst Jibs ), DaMSon 2 

Ml Raidoon b Broken Link (7st lOlbs ), 

B JIcQuadc 3 

Rajah Dh iiii ijgir’s Rime (Sst lOlbs ), 
I'orsi th 4 

Won by short Ik ad, 1 1 knatlis, ], length 
Tune — 1 mill 54 1-5 sets 


The Bobblli Cup Distince 1 mile — 

Rajah Dlianrajglr’sPimce Gha/i(0st 41bs ), 


Rosen 1 

Ml Tli.immiahs Yanoos (Sst 131bs*), 
Burgess 2 

Mr Oosman Chotaui’s Satt nn (Ost 41bs ), 
Fors j th 3 

Doiiager Jlaharani of Kolliapur’s Hattamtai 
(Sst nibs ), Whiteside 4 


Won by head, J length, ^ length Time — 

1 min 52 4-5 secs 

The Maharim of Vciikatagiri Cup Distance 

7 furlongs — 

Sir S A A Annamal ii Chettiai’s Brutus 
(Sst Slbs ), Davison 1 

Devsan Bihadur Jlurugappa Ciiettiar’s 
Chorus Girl (7st 51bs , cd 7st Slbs ), 
Roberts 2 

Mr Dnra Com asjcc’s Old Scar (Sst 71bs ), 
Rosen 3 

Mr Swaniy ’s Tout de Suite (lOst 71bs ), 
HiU 1 

Won bv a shoit head, 21 length'!, IJ lengths 
Time — 1 mm 20 secs 

flic Ramnad Cup Distance 1 mile, 1 

furlong — 

H E Sir George Stanley’s Coiviglia (7st 
121bs),H Black 1 

Mr Ahmed’s Wet Suminei (7st 13lbs ), 
Rook 2 

The Hon the Rajah of Bobbih’s Rev (Sst 
Olbs ), Dav'ison , 3 

Mr Patel’s Frost (Sst Gibs ), Aldridge 4 

Won by a head, i length, 14 lengths 
Time not taken 

The Cev Ion Cup (DivI) Distince 1 mile — 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chcttiar’s Hill Flower 


(Sst 41bs ), S Black 1 

Mrs Fenwick s Sorriso (Ost 4lbs ), Bakei 2 

Mr Rosario’s Madge Moo (Sst -lllbs), 
Forsyth 8 

H E Sir Geoige Stanley’s Corvigha (7st 
121bs), H Black 4 


Won by i length, I lengtli, length Tune — 
1 mm 41 4 5 sees 



ioi6 


Racing 


Tlic G-ineslikhind Phto Distmcp 0 furlongs — 
Mr Diamond s Kum Bak (0 t 51bs ), 
Munroo 1 

Jifr P B Aaasia s La Portainc (Sst 0 lbs ), 
Harding 2 1 

Hoii’ble Sir H M Hfcbla s Spanish M isb 
(8st 21bs ), Blj the <1 

Mr Lae s GayDay (7st Tibs , fd Tst Slbs ), 

M Hojt 1 

Won by neck, 1 length, slioit head 
Time — 1 mm IGseis 

The Western India Stakes Distance IJ miles — 
H H the Maharaja of Bajpipla s Spinner s 
Cottage (Tst ISlbs ), Selbi 1 

5lf J J Jliirphv 8 Biav Ilian (Sst lOlbs ), 
Howell 2 

Mr Oscott’s Prnate Seal (8st Clbs ), 
Vlford 3 

Mr Oscott and Mrs C Malone’s Glenalmond 
tSst lOlbs ), Peck 4 

Won by J length, sliortliead, neck Time — 

2 mins 8 secs 

The Sandhurst Plate Distance 0 furlongs — 

A Higgins s Ethics (8st 4lbs ), Brace 1 

H H the Alaharaja of Ilajpipla’s Vi esterner 
(Tst 41bs , cd Tst Mbs ), Dillon 2 

Mr Diamond’s Kum Bak (9st Tibs ), Howell 3 
Jfr E\es Star of Italy (Ost Tibs ), C Ho>t 4 
Won bj 1 length, 2^ lengths, neck Time — 

1 mm 13 3 5 secs 

The Ascot Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs A C Ardcshir and P D Bolton s 
Heremia (8st 41bs ), Jlunroc 1 

S A A Annamalai Chettiar’s Saner 
Kraut (Tst lllbs ), Dillon 2 

^\?an™°°'^ s Galloping aiajor (Tst lOIbs ), 
^^A^ua ® Charmame (8st ), Dali ^ 

' Won by i length, 1 lenth, short head ^ 
Time— 1 mm 42 3 5 secs 

The Willmgdon Cup Distance mdes- 

® Walker » Honeadew (9st 21bs ), 

Mr vZ’ I 

TT -o- 1 Johnme Walker (8st), S Black 
H H the Dowager Alahanm nr irnii '' 

Saloon (Tst 81bs ), Whiteside ® , 

Won bj 2 lengths, 2 lengths, J length 
Time— 2mins 43 2 5 secs ^ 

The Ebor Handicap Distance li miles— 

C Witchorn and Mr J J Mumliv's 
Bonne Tete (Tst 101b= ). White ® 

%cC®aHhy 521bs), ^ 

^%u?n Custodian (8st 31bs ), " 

^ Kelso’s Phare (8st 21bs ), Harding 4 

Won by 1 length, short head, neck 
Time— 2mms 13 4 5 secs 


Secunderabad. 

Klnja Pershad Cup Distance T furlongs — 

Mr S Allbir s Taj As< 1 (Tst lllbs ), B 
McQiiadc 1 

Sir N Biipchand’s Taj Kasina (Tst libs ), 
Samdan 2 

Air Miijccd Jiirgccs s Shalnr (9st 81bs ), 
Marrablc 3 

Mr II K Braiia s M ihboob Tawflq (Tst ), 
J/'cson f 

Won bj neck, length, short head 'rime — 

1 min 35 4 5 secs 

rakhrul Miilk Cup (Dl\ I) Distance 5 
furlongs — 

Mr S Mohnmed Bir s Kassnf (Tst 5lbs ), 
Samdan 1 

Messrs Siirana and Kcring s Mattar (8st 
12!bs ), Howell 2 

Mr E Sullcman’s Ismail Pasha (9st libs ), 
Lccson 3 

Mr Ikashood Bln Moliamcd’s Bahirjah 
(9st 21bs ), Obaid 4 

Won by short head, short head, neck 
Time — 1 min 0 1-5 secs 

Shah Yar Tung Memorial Cup Distance C 
furlongs — 

Mr Sultan Chino j s Qul Vhc (9st libs ), 
Obaid 1 

Nawab Mir M.hdl All Klim’s Ynimctcr 
(Tst Tibs ), Aldridge 

The Ilajali of Shaganga’s Sk> Com-'l T)„n,i 
mandcr (8st 9lbs ), McCarthj jt 

KawabMlrMedhi All Khan’s Jtagic " 
Biinncr (Tst 31bs ), Lccson J 3 

M’on by neck, half length, dead heat 
Time — 1 min 15 1-5 secs 

Faklirul Mulk Cup (Div II) Distance 5 
furlongs — 

Mrs Lane’s Abonjenah (Tst 91bs ), H 
Black 1 

5Ir E SuUeman’s Bajub Pasha (8st 91bs ), 
Obaid 2 

Air S M Bir’s Permacil (Tst 121bs ), 
Samdan 3 

klr Shamlan’s Kujrtuba (8st 91bs ), Howell 4 
Won by length, short head, neck Time — 

1 mm 9 secs 

Moinud Dow la Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Abdul Bazack’s Magnetic (9st 41bs ), 
Obaid _ , . 1 

Mr Lalvani s Orphan (9st 31bs ), Marrable 2 
Nawab Mr Modlii Ah Khan’s MMolea 
(8st 51bs ), Aldridge 3 

Major Porster s Manor (8st 21bs ), Black 4 
Won by length, length and half length Time — 
1 min 4 4 5 secs 
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The Madras Cup (Div 1) Distance 
furlongs — 

Mr K Basil’s Torford (8st 61bs ), Bj lands 1 

Mr 'Wishart’s Kcymur II (7st 51bs ), 

H Black 2 

3Ir Yarma’s Princess Maeie (9s^ 21bs ), 
Fors j th 3 

Akkasalieb Maliaraj of Kolhapur’s 
Dar^asagar (7st 11 lbs ), A’foid 4 

IVon by 4 lengths, short head, f length 
Tune — luiin 35 1 5sec3 

The Madras Cup (Div II) Distance 

71 furlongs 

H E Sir George Stanley’s Boundelay 
(7st 41bs), H Black 1 

!Miss Lilavanti Bhosle’s Gadj ach (7st 11b ), 
Alford 2 

Kavrab of Banganapalle's Joh Blond 

(7st 1 lb ), Mendoza 3 

Mr Vislnanade’s Herring (8st 61bs ), 
O’Keale 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 1 length 
Time — 1 mm 35 2-5secs 


Poona 

The Aga Khan’s Cup Distance It miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kajpipla s Slupshape 
(8st 71bs ), Bon ley 1 

Mr A C Ardeshir s Ethics (9st ), Munroe 2 
H H the Maharaja of Kajpipla s Highness 
(8st 71bs ), Dali Acqua 3 

Mr J J Murphy s Bray Beau (9st 21bs ), 
Hon ell 4 


Won by neck 1 length head 
2 mms 44 2 5 secs 


Time • 


The Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr A C Ardeshir s Ethics (9st 21bs ), 
Walker 1 

Mr Oscott’s Private Seal (9st 21bs ), Peck 2 
Hon’ble Sir H M 3Iehta s Spanish Wish 
(9st ), Burn 3 

3Ir Diamond’s Kum Bak (9st 21bs ), Howell 4 
Won by 4 lengths, short head, neck Time — • 

1 min 48 2-5 secs 

The Paddock Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr S E Pishori’s Hefo Worship (Ost 
121bs , cd 7st 21bs ), B McQuade 1 

Mr A M Khairaz s Erancohn (6st lOlbs , 
cd 6st lllbs ), Graham 2 

Mr K Muncherji s Custodian (7st 131bs ), 

A Clarke ^ ' 3 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Kadha- 
pyari 11 (7st 71bs ), Bh^yirao 4 

Won by 3^ lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 1 min 17 4-5 sec§ 

The Autumn Plate Distance 1^^ miles — 

Sirs John Yorke’s Trelaivne (7st gibs ), 
Coojier 1 


H H the Slahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Maha- 
sagai (7st 13lbs ), Dillon 2 

Mr J J Slurphy’s The Stiff (Sst 121bs ), 
Howell , 3 

The Chief of Bajana’s Greek Burn (Sst 51bs ), 
Obaid 4 

Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time — 1 mins 43 3-5 secs 

The Criterion Distance 7 furlongs — 

Sir Eic’s Heritage (Sst 31bs ), Brace 1 

Sir P B Avasia’s La Eontaine (Sst lllbs ), 
Dillon 

Sir Kelso s Pliaie (Sst 31bs ), Harding 
H H the Slaharaja of Eajpipla’s Varsity 
Express (7st lOlbs ), Selby 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths, neck 
Time — 1 mm 31 4-5 secs 

rile September Plate Distance IJ miles — 
Mr Oscott and Mrs M Tyircll s Blacfc- 
ettc (Sst 31bs ), Peck 1 

Mr K Beg Mahomed’s Chnalresquc 2 

Mr S E Pishori’s Hero Worship (7st lllbs ), 

B McQuodc - 3 

Mr Diamond’s Galloping Major (7bt 
121bs ), Whiteside 4 

Won by 3 lengths, neck, i lengths Time — 

2 mins 15 3-5 secs 

The Governor’s Cup Distance K C and 
Distance — 

Mr Byramjee Bnstomjce’s ,Tni Gunboat 
Jack (7st 121bs ), Whiteside 1 

Mr A A Ah bin Tahb’s Saifuldowla (Sst 
lOlbs ), Thompson 2 

H H the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Ghaflah (7st lllbs ), Harding 3 

Mr A R Taha s Bushboos (Sst 51bs ), 
Selby - 4 

Won by short head, 1 length, ^ length 
Time — 3 mins 14 2 5 secs 

The St Lcger Plate Distance R C. and 
Distance — 

Mrs John Yorke’s Trelkwne (7st 3lbs , 
cd 7st 61bs ), Dillon 1 

Mis L Musry’s Bucentaur (Ost lOlbs , 
cd Ost 121bs ), J O Kcale 2 

Mr J J Murphy’s The Stiff (7st lOlbs ), 
Whiteside 3 

Mr Eve’s Carnehan (7st 12 lbs ), Brace 4 

Won by 1 length, head 5 lengths. Time — 

2 mms 56 secs 

The Poona Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

H H the Maharaja of Mysore s Lignan 
(Ost ISlbs), J O’Neil . 1 

Sir C A Murad’s Neddms (7st lOlbs ), 
Evans 2 

Hon’ble Sir H M Mehta s Temlet (Sst 
91bs ), Blythe 3 

Sir Roman’s Turlogh (7st lllbs ), North 
more 4 

Won by length, I length, 1^ engths 
Time — 1mm 14 secs 


CO tCJ 



ioi8 


C? ichet 


Bombiy — 

Thud Test Match— 

Drew -vMth Bomhi’s Presidency BoinhaA 
Presidency 87 and 191 foi 5 M C C 181 
ior 8 (declared) 

Drerr rrith Bomhav Citv Bomlnr City 140 
and 56 foi 2 M C C 319 for 8 (dcclaicd) 

England beat India in the Past Test Match hr 
9 wickets India 219 md 258 England 
438 and 40 for 1 

Drerr rrith An Indian XI MCC 224 and 
215 An Indian XI 238 and 112 for 4 
Charitr Match 


Calcutta — 

Drerr with the All India XI MCC 187 foi 
5 (declaied) Biitish in Bengal 121 foi 8 

\Yon against Indians and Anglo Indians hr 
^trrickcts Indians and knglo Indiins 123 
MCC 179 foi 6 One day match 

Drerr rr ith the All India XI MCC 331 and 
270 for 5 (declared) All India XI 168 ind 
152 for 1 

England drerv rvith India in the Second 
lest Match England 403 and 7 foi 2 
India 247 and follorv on 237 


Colombo — 

Drerv rvith C5i Ion Cerlon 106 MCC 100 
foi 3 

Won against Ceylon XI by 10 rvickcts Cor Ion 
XI 106 and 189 MCC 272 and 25 for 0 

Won against Indo Ceylon XI bv 8 runs 
MCC 155 and 78 Indo Cej Ion XI 104 
and 121 


Delhi — 

'W in mniiip 

102 M C Distuct 98 and 

Viceroy's XI hy an mning. 

M“cc°yS8(a3Sa)"'' ““ " 

Indore — 

Drerr rnth the Galle XT Gollo a-r ► 

(declared) M C C 59 for 2 ^ '9 for ( 

Dren rrith ^ntral India MCC 157 and 
52 for 0 Central India 157 anu 


.1 unnagar — 

Drerr rrith Taninagar XI Jamnagar XI or 
and 4o for 6 MCC 151 for 8 (declaic6) 

Karachi — 

'' C B Ruble b XI yi C C 29‘> and 
C B Rubics^Xro^ 


Dicrr rritli Karaclii XI MCC 362 for 7 
(dccl lied) Karachi XI 89 and 112 for 4 

Won against Sind by 01 runs MCC 307 
foi 5 (declaied) and 140 for 8 (declared) 
Sind 180 and 107 

Lahore — *• 

Drerr rrith Govcrnoi’s XI 51 C C 402 for 
7 (declared) Gorernor’s XI 253 for 8 

IVon by against Northern India hy an inning 
and 13> runs Northern India 53 and 58 
51 0 C 246 for 7 (declared) 

5Iadras — 

Beat Madras Presidency bj an innings and 
352 runs 

51 C C 603, 5Iadras Presidency 106 and 
145 

Won ag iiust 5Iadras Federation hy 187 runs 
51 C C 268 for 6 (declared) 5Iadras 

I Federation 81 One d.n match 

England heat India m the third Test Match 
hr 202 runs England 335 and 261 for 7 
(declaied) India 145 and 249 

Nagpur — 

Won against Ccntial Prorinces hy 6 rvickcts 
Central Provinces 195 ind 188 51 C C 

261 ind 129 for 4 

Patiala — 

Drerr rrith Rapndcr Gymkhana 51 C C 330 
Kapndci Gj mkhana 335 for 6 

Pcsharvai — 

AVoii against North West Frontier Piovince 
by an innings ind 135 runs NWP 
Province 94 and 121 51 C C 350 for 

7 (declared) 

Poona — 

Dierr with Poona 51 C C 161 for 5 (declared) 
Poon i 83 and 39 for 2 

Rajkot — 

Won against Western India States by 4 
arickets Western India States 64 and 249 
51 C C 254 for 6 declared and 60 for 6 

Srcunderahad — 

Drerv with 5Ioin iid-Dorrlah’s XI 51 0 C 
112 and 303 5Ioin ud-Dorrlah’., XI 194 
and 188 for 9 


Bombay 


Times of India Shield — 

St Xavier s College 446 and 128 
B B &. C I Railrvay, 721 


C 


K^firachi 


Sind Pentangular — 

Hindus heat Parsfis by 6 rvickets 
Parsis 129 and 129 
Hindus 196 and 64 for 4 
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Snlicbmdi » Cup DKt'ince 1 J niilc- — 

3Ir U II '^^^hlnoo<l s lUimn (0~t ), 
I^o^^ dl 1 

3Ir A K Olnul s IIolls Uojcc ('I't ^11'“’ ), 
Obnid , 2 

Mr n Knduin’p Berlin (8‘'t llb‘- ), I ei-on 3 
II II lltc Mnlnnji of Kollnpur s X'\ri\nn 
(Sst ■511)': ) AldridgL -1 

Mon b\ Inlf lrn!,tli, neeb, 2 hnf,fli« 
lime — 2 niin“i 24 2 5 ecc'; 

M7am« Cup Dl'{^nec Il^cr tmir-o nnd 
Ilislmce — 

Mr. C Icinooljls Sk\ JInwk (fc-t 12lb^), 
Minblc 1 1 

n II tlic Mnlmrnji of Ivollnpiirhl 

Tolinnj Gr(cn(0‘;t 711 ••), Bowie Y dcid 
Mr I TluroldfT't 12lb=), J I h( if 2 

3Ic Qiiade J 

Xnwnb M M All Klims !Mibflet\ (‘^-1 
5 lbs ), J ecson f 

Mon b^ n ntik, deid beat 14 leiit;tlis 
Time — 2 minuti « 12 i-cev 

Tollygungc 

Goaernor s Cup (1)B 1) Bi^f nice (iboul) 0 
fiirlonp^ — 

3Ir Kbross’h Bnbalot (lO't Clbsblmrie 1 

Mr S K Blntter s Coiida (lO't C lbs >, 
Pierson 2 

MajorD V Budi in s Xalim (lOst ), Tiiffn v ” 
Mr M* T Mri< r lUniitr s Piibul itor (list 
2 lbs ), (I'ourha 1 

Mon b\ li linuflis, l k iijitli, 1 kiigtli 
Time — 2niine 0 1 '• s( cs 

I 

Goaernor's Cup (l)l\ II) Bist nice (iboHt)i 
9 furlongs — I 

3Ir X M KciinedN s Sirs i (list 7lbs ), 

II Tohnson 1 

3Ir K J Pitliie h bcolnr (lOst Olbs ), 
Gourlaa 2 

Jlnior A Hodgin s Argenson (11*1 71bs ), 
Hard luge 1 

3Ir G I Tredawaj 8 Bui Birrow (lOst 
libs ), Owner ' 4 

Mon b\ 14 lengths, 9 lengths, J length 
lime — 2nilns 7 4 5scc» 


Meerut. 

ti\il Srvice Plite Histaiice 1 mile — 

Capt T "M H riiard s Popcorn (9st 121bs), 
Owner 1 

Messrs B P ‘siikli and T K Bose s I/othiar 
(bst Mbs ). Purtoo ‘singh 2 

Mrs P L Ordi’s Itlkki likki (o,t libs), 
lACson 3 

Mon ba 4 length, 1 length, ’> h ngths 1 ime — 
imin 42 1 'isLCs 

Indian Ca\ alr\ C 1 ms( Hjst nice alKnil 2 inik s 

(Oacrchi't loursf) — 

"Mr C P ';h( rston s 3 ar Plum (lOst llbi), 
Cajif, M Jones 1 

Air Mil imb s Moon Afngii (list lOlbs ), 
Ow n< r 2 

Cipt 1. M B- nn and Air B O Critehlfj s 
Paris ‘song (9st iJllis), Cipl Benn 3 

Mon be 'V lengths, il lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — inilus 2 *, '>s( ts 

(loeernor General s t up Illstanci 11 miles — 

Alijorl) A nun nen s A ignetle' (bst Dibs), 
l/eson 1 

C ipt J Jlartln t- bnow Bo it (Sst ), Bourn 11\ 2 

Ah ssrs H 0 lli\ nnd B X bhiw slittk 
M(l«h(7st lilts ( ir 7st 511)s), B Bill 1 

A\on be i lingth, 1 length, 11 h ngths 
lime — 2mms S I "tsecs 

Quetta 

Jhe \rm\ Cup Bistanie about 21 mills — 

Oeer 0 llights — 

Cipt I dw arils IheMiteh (list lllbs), 
owclOJjds Owner 1 

3Ir ‘Jlaeklnlna s Sir lor (list 711js ), owe 
120 ads Capt Stroud 2 

Cnpt Snweers Lenlaw (list ), owe 70 ads 
Owner J 

AAon ba 0 Iingths 8 lengths, J lengths 
Time — 3 nun 57 1 5 sees 
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31 CC TOUlt IX ixms. 

The folloaamg is a comprchensiac list oil 
relcaant figures in conne\ion aaitli the 31 C C I 
Team aaliich toured India ^ 

&II3DIA11Y 01' BB&ULTS 

Ajmer — • ^ 

AVon by against It ijput in i Itj an innings mil 
and 107 runs 31 C C 213 llajput m i 32 
and 74 


Amritsar — 

Breav aiith Southern Punjab Southern 
Punjab 204 and lOJ for 1 ^ 31 C C 150 for 
8 (ileelnred) 

Bangalore — 

AA^on against AIj sou St iti 31 C C 151 foi 7 
(dcelared) ind 72 foe 0 (declared) Mysore 
State 107 and 65 

Benares — 

Lost against Ah/iiiugiam \t ba 14 mns 
A’irinagram XI 124 and 110 31 C C 111 

and 130 
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fcnnis. Hockey 


Delhi 


Lahore 


Delhi Taiin Tennis Clninpion-liip — 

Men’B Doubles — rinnl — Itsini'.'n mil nnd 
Slnmsliersinph best Drooki, 1 lunrds iind 
Bobb, S 0, 2 0, C 3, 0 2 

■Women’s Doubles — 1 insl — Vsndison 
nnd 5trs Jordan best Mi'.s I’.irott nnd Atl'.'i 
Hsnoy Johnstone, 0 3, 0 1 

Mixed Doubles — 1 insl — tli-s ‘tsndi-on snd j 
Bobb best Mi=s I’srrott ind Itsmn‘-\\,sinl i 
G 4, 0 2 

Men’s Singles — Y Sing hist L Bronki 
jBdn ards I 

^ I , 

Womens Singles — "Mi's ^sndibon best 'Mr-',' 
Stock, C 2, 0 1 I 


\rnn nnd 11 A I tluinjiion'-hlpi — 

■'ll ri’h ‘‘ — T iMitf 1 B ITnidrrson 

Brool •• (O 'itli "Mvliratti 1 Ldit Infnntrj) 
lM,st 2nd If B A Mulls (I B I \ ), 
0 1, 1 0. 0 2, ! 0, I. t 

"Mt n s Doiildi's — Sii), ( ,nid 1’ 11 Mills and 
‘'iib-Condr \ f. Wsit fl A O r.limrv 
piir Ar-" II il) If' at lb ndi ffon Itrookf and 
J t IJ K iidiisli (S jtli Mshrntfs J< 1 ) 
0 2, O-t, I 0, 7 0 

Madras 

r IT r f hsinplonshiiis — 

Ahn s Sln„l — Dlsm Mimul IksI C T 
AIiill. 11 0 2, 0 1, ! G 0 2 


Karachi 


j Min’f D.inlilf>- — 1 insl — Brooke l^luard 
I mill lvri“linssusnn l»cst ‘'olisnlsl nnd 
j Jt iibspps, ! 0, 0 2, 0- (, Of 1 


Korth Western India 

Men’s Singles — L A 
C 4, 0 1 


Championships — 

Bobb best Dsii]snsn, 


Women’s Singles — Ahes Diibssh best Mrs 
Helps, G 2, 0 3 

Mixed Doubles— AFiss T 0 Dlnshnw nnd 
Bobb best Miss Al T Dinshiw and T K 
Kiussji, 0 2, C 4 


Korth-'W ostem Indnn GnmpionMnps — j 

Aten’s Singles — Blake best Dsr\ snsne 0 " 1 
0 4 ’ 


A\<iniins ‘^Incl s — 1 insl — AIBs T/lls Hon 
lynt Mls» lUfiiJoiir, 0 0 0 1 

Alonun’" Donbl — 1 insl — AlUe Bonjonr 
nnd Alhs I horslsinghani Iv at Alhn l>ili 
Itou nnd Mrs ‘'istrl, 0- !, C 2 

Mussooric 
Hard Court Chamjilnnihlps — 

Men F Sincle'i — Islam \hmad beat \liad 
IIusFsin, 7 l-t>,2 0,0-4, 0-2 

AA omen’s Single^ — MBs Alton beat Airs 
AAlglcj 0-2, (>-2 


When’s Singles — AIiss Dubash beat Air 

Kavasji, 0 0 , 0 2 


Women’s Doubles — Air* Densham Smith 
and Aliss Aeton beat Airs AA igle\ and 
Airs Calms, 0-1, 0-2 


*"bS, Ito'nSprS' Gj’’' 


Alixeil Double s — Airs Densham Smith nnd 
Ahnd Hussain be it Ali-s Aeton and Prici , 
0 1, 2 0, 0 1 

Aten s Doubles — Aliad Hussain and Islam 
Ahmad be it I’rlec nnd lludrn, 7 A, 0-1, 0 2 


Bombay 

I ewis Cup — 

liUsitanian; 

Gr I P Railuay 

Aga Khan Cup— 
Atanaandar State 
&t Patrick’s, Karachi 


Cummins Cup — 

A Coj 3 8th Punjab Eegime: 
H At I S Dalhousie 


Shaiba Shield— 

Hq Wing Sherwood Foresters 
C Coj Sherwood Foresters 


hockey 


1 goal 
Ah? 


1 goal 
Ah? 


3 goals 
2 goals 


1 goal 
Ah? 


lAfglian ’learn s rixtiircs — 

Busltaniaiis 

Al? 

Afghan Team 

At? 

Bombay Customs 

7 goals 

Afglian Team 

Ah? 

Bombaj Combined 

3 goals 

Afghan Team 

1 goal 

Buchanan Cup — 

Bombay Customsc 

2 goals 

Busitanians 

Ah? 

Bhopal 

AU India Abaidullrli Klian 
ments — 

Gold Cup Toiima 

Alexandra School 

1 goal 

Shimln Club 

-Yi? 
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TENNIS 


All^babad 

All-India Clnmplon^liips — 

Slcn Singles — ‘^olmnhl beat T V Bobb 
0-2, 3 0, Cl, 0 8, C 2 

■Women’s Doubles — "Miss Sandison and '\II--‘- 
Daraca Tolinstonc beat 'Mi'-s Parrot and 
Alicb Stcbbing, C 2, 0 3 

AIi\cd Doubles — Brooke Ixlwards and "Mis*^ 
Jcniu Sandi=on l>eat B '\’ Bobb and 'llis^ 
Parrot, 3 0, 0-1, C 2 

Alarkcr’s Baent — 'Maliomcd Aaas btal 

llamscnak, 1-0, 0 3, 7-5 

Women’s Singles — Jlies Sandison beat Mis 
Johnston, C 2, 0-2, 0 3 

Mens Doubles — Siwlinev and Bliandan 
beat Brooke IMwards and Sliiinslui 
Singh, 0-2, 5 7, 0 2 

Bandra 

M omens Doubles (final) — "Miss Boiijour and 
Miss 'J iKirkhui bi it Mrs bhortluid anil 
5I1SS Snow, C-l, 0 2 

Men s Singles — B V Bobb beat Cli iniijix i, 
0 0, 0 3 

Womens Singles — ■^^l=s lech Bow beil 
Miss Boiijour, 0 3, 0 0 

Alon’s Doubles — Chariiijiaa and Binbirsmgh 
beat Bobb ind V 0 Pereira, 0 0, 0 3. (. 3 

Mixed Doubles — Minncrs — T Clnranjua 

and JIiss I etia Bow Bunners up Stn irna 
and 3I1SS 'Jaharkhiii 


Bombay 

Bombaj Prcsulcncx Hird Court 'roiirn ament — 

Mens Singhs — 1 inal — B V Bobb beat 
J Charanjixa, 5-7, 7-5, 0 0 

Alen’s Doubles — Pinal — T Charanpxa and 
Banbir Singh beat T B Tew and A AI 1) 
Pitt, 0 2, 0 1 

Alixcd Doubles — Pinal — 5Iiss 0 Stcbbing 
and A G Giiptc beat JIrs Bell and J I, 
lew, 0 4, 0 0, 0 4 

Women’s Singles — Pinal — Miss Lecla Bow 
beat AIiss AI P Dubask, 0-1, 0-1 

Women s Doubles — Pinal — IMiss 0 Steb 
bing and Jlrs M E Stephens beat Airs K 
Bow and AIiss Beela Bow, 4-0, 8 0, 8-0 

Alarker’s Pinal — Sarjoo Perslnd boat Kalti- 
moni, 0 3, 0 4 0 

Western India Championsh^ — 

Alon’s Doubles — Pinal — E V Bobb and 
L Brooke Edw ards beat J Charanjiea and 
C Bamasw^ami, 0-2, 0 0* ,, 

Jlixed Doubles — Pinal — L BPookc Edw ard 
and AIiss 0 Stcbbing beat 0 Bamaswami 
and J Charanpva, 4 0, 0 3, 0 1 


Women s Doubles — Pinal — Miss B Bow 
and 'Miss B Boiijour be it Mis V T Gough 
iiid "Miss 0 Stebbiiig, 7-5, 0 2 

M( n s Singles — Pinal — B A’ Bobb beat 
1 B 1 ew , 7-5, 7 5 

AVomen’s Singles — Iinal — Miss I/cla Bow 
b( it Miss B Boiijoui, 0 2, 0 1 


Calcutta 

Bengal lawn Tennis Championships — * 

Afen s Donliles — C Bainaswann and C B 
Aieht i Iieat A\ 11 Afieheimori and h 
Brooke IMwards, (>-4, 0 1, 0 8, 3-0, 0 3 

AVomen « Singles — Airs Stork beat *Miss 
Pirrott, 0 0, 1-0, 0 2 

Alivd Doubles — AlissIIareex ,Tohiistoiie and 
‘-oh mill bi it Aliss B Homan iiid C G 
Pouiitiiee, 0 11, 0 3, ti 2 

Ah n s Singles — Sohanlal beat AA II & 
Aliihehnore, 5 7, 0 4, 0 i, (> 3 

AA'onieii s Doubles — Airs Sfoik and Airs 
Diiiu in Smith 1h it Airs J)iown and Allss 
Pirrott, 0 2, 0 1 

AIi\(d Doubles — Pinal — Afiss 1/nh Bow and 
Knshnaswaiin bi at Alis Sislri and 
B i( liapp i, 0 5, 0 I 

Calcutta lawn Tennis Championships — 

Aten s Singles — Pinal — Aladan Alohan, 

(1 iliore), hint B A Bobb, (Bomb.ix), 
10 0, 0 3, 0 3 

AA omens Singles — Pinals — AIiss Jennj 

Sandison beat Aliss Boiijour, (Ajinci), 0 1, 
0 0 

Alixed Doubles — Pinals — AA" P Stephen ind 
AIiss J'aiiott beat B T Blake, (Kaiacbi), 
and Alls Blown, 4 0, 7 5, 0 4 

Algn’s Doubles — Pinal — B Brooke Edwards 
andAA’ H S Alichelmoie (holders) (Calcutti) 
beat Solnn Bil, (Lahore) and N Kiishna- 
Swamj, (Aladias), 4-0, 0 4, 3 0, 0 3, 7 5 

AA omen’s Doubles — Pinals — AIiss Pairott 
and AIiss Hareee Johnston, (Calcutta), be it 
Alls Stork and Alls Duncan Smith, 0 2, 0 4 

International Alatchcs — 

Aladan Alohan, (India), beat H Jacobv, (AYcst 
Austiaha), 0 0, 0 0 

C B Alchta, (India), beat G B Da\ic, (West 
Australia), 0 2, 0 1 

Banbir Singh and S L B Sawhney, (India), 
beat B D Pord and H Jacoby, (AA'ost 
Australia), 8 0, 0 2 
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Rlfghy, Golf 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Intemitioml Match — 

Scotland (1 goil, 1 tr\) 8 points 

England (1 pen ilty god) 3 points 

All India Championship — 

The Welsh Itcgimcnt (1 goal, 1 liroppcd goil, 
t penalty goal, 1 ti\) t*! points 

Duke of Wellingtons, (1 goat) I points 
c 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta Challenge Cup— 

Calcutta 0 points 

(2 pe nalt\ goaK and 1 tn) 


Duke of M clliiigfon s jtcgf 'j points 

(1 jirnaltj goal 

Inftrmtioml Afiffh — 

I Scotland (3 tries) 0 points 

( I iigland (1 licmlte god) 3 points 

Karachi 

Karaehi open 3 ournaincnt — 

' Itoeal \i tillers, (Jiictta Xtl 

1 incashircl nsdnrs Nil 

[ Cup to ho 111 Id jointlj) 


GOLF. 


Calcutta 

All India Women s \nnti lu ( li nnpioiiship — 
Mis Vngwin Ik it Mi .Scott t iiul 5 

Amateur Championship of India — 

H Graham Smith boat 11 Bnkmirc 10 and 
9 oacr 30 holes 

Ootacamund, 

Chaim er's Cup — 

Major Graham beat ifack, 3 up and 2 to plae 


I Women’s Championship of 8oilth India — 

1 Mrs rdv arils heat Mis I.atta, 1 up 

' Toilhpiir Cup (Women) — 

I JIiss Kirkwood be it Jlrs ITurlea, 3 and 1 

Nasik 

Western India Champion''hip — 

Carroll, (Poona), heat HickcN, (Bomhaa), at 
till 32nd hole 5 and t 

Bombas Bangle — Airs Held, (Bombas) 

beat Mrs .Tonkins, (ICarachi), 1 up 
Captain’s Cup — BaMd heat Pitt 2 and 1 
Foursomes — Lundcs and Haedon beat 
Sanderson and I omiilos 1 up 


Fourball Foursomes — 

Dr Subbaroj an and Wimbush, (IG r s Boge 
13 up,beatSulh\an and Majo' Keene, 10 

3Ii\ed Foursomes — • 

Furness and Sirs Hurlea, (handicap 12) 
Electric Competition— 

Capt Parsons 
Kaye 

Tombstone Competition — 

Sirs Mitchel and Furness 

Amateur Clnmpionship of Southern India- 
Broughton beat Major Ee ans-Lombe, 3 mid 


Calcutta Challenge Cup — 
UfacK beat Kay c, 5 and 3 


Pachman 

Eansdowne Gold Medal (Match Plae) — 

Capt T E AV Winterton beat G W 
W armmgton, 5 and 4 , Capt A George 
beat Capt 3 E Chad, 2 and 1 , Lieut 
J H Cunning boat the Hon’ble E Gordon, 

1 up , Colonel AI K Cox beat Lieut S D , 
G llol'crtson, 1 up 

Long Driving Competition — 

Winner — C 1 * Bell 245 yards, 8 inches 
Kunner-up Captain 'T E Chad 243 yards, 

2 feet, 2 inches Longest dine recorded 
Licnt Marks 268 y ards, 1 inch 

Ladies LansKownc — ^Wmner-Afrs Kewton 
Kunner-up mrs Bell 


I 
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Hockey, Football 


Calcutta 


Likshmibihs Cup — 

Jh'insi Heroes » 0 goals 

Kharagpur Indians 1 goal 

Beighton Cup — 

Jhansi H^'rocs 1 goal 

C ilcutta Customs . hil 

Exhibition Jlatch 

Indians 2 goals 

The Kest 2 goals 

Calcutta League — 

Cileutt i Customs 


Madras. 

Wilhngdon Cup — 

Anglo Indians ‘ A ’ 2 goals 

51 S ir Ilailuay 1 goa 

Murree 

’Murrce Breuery Touinament — 

Punjab Bifles ‘ A ’ 3 goals 

Shrapshircs 1 goal 

Poona 

Poona Aga Khan Cup — ^ 

API (Poona) goa 

Green Howards Nil 


FOOTBALL 


Bombay 


Kadkarni Cup — 


Colaba United ‘ A ’ team 

1 goal 

Bengal Club 

Nil 

Rover's Cup — 


King’s Regiment 

1 goal 

South Staffords 

Nil 

After two drawn games, 1-1, 2 2 



Leslie Kunniiig Cup — 

Kojal Pusihers heat Eagle’s United by 1( 
points to 5 

Sergt — ^EUis ■won the gold medal for the second 
year in succession Time — 13 secs 

Exhibition Jfatch — 

Harwood League (1st DiMsion) team Nil 

Harwood League (2nd Hnasion) 
team Nil 

Harw ood League — 

lloval Irish Fusiliers, Iloyal Aitillerj 
(lunneis up ) 


Jleakin Cup — 

Essex Regiment 5 goals 

Royal Irish Fusiliers 3 goals 

Calcutta • 

Bharbhanga Shield — 

5Iohan Bagan 1 goal 

Dalhousie . Nil 


Calcutta League (First Dn ision ) — 
Durham Light Infantry 
East Bengal (Runnel s up ) 


International Jlitrli — 

Indians goals 

Ijuropeaiis 1 goal 

CIniitj Mitch — 

D C L I 3 goals 

Jlohan Bagan Nil 

I P A Shield- 

Duke of Coinw all s Light Infantrj 2 goals 

King’s Rojal Rifles 1 goal 


Lahore. 

North West Football Association Cham 
pionships — 

• A ’ Coj (East Surreys) 2 goals 

Headquarters Wing, (East Surrejs) 1 goal 

Lucknow. 

I F C Shield— 


Kahghat 

2 goals 

Cameronions 

1 goal 

Murray Cup — • 

Camcronians 

3 goals 

Black Watch 

Nil 

Quetta 

Western Command British 

Tournament — 

Inter-Unit 

1st Battalion Devonshire Regt 

2 goals 

Royal Air Force, Karachi 

Nil 
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POLO. 


Bombay 


Madras 


^Tcstenl Indn Cli impi>jnship — 

Bma 

Golconda 


10 poik 
2 goals 


Sir George Stanie}' Challenge Cup 
51% sore Ca% alrv 

Q V O iladras Sappers and 
Jliners 


Bombay Junior Tournament E ijpipla Cup — 

Jaipur Laucerb 'jr goals 

Deccan Hoi sc 5 goils 


Subsidiary Final — 

Golconda 7 goals 

Indore 51 goiK 


Calcutta. 


Murree 

Mmee Brenorv Tournament — 
P WO Cn ilij ‘ A ’ 

PA VO Cualrj " B ” 

Subsidiar\ Toulnc^ — 

Eo% al Artillcr\ ‘ Z ’ 

Goidon Highlanders 


11 goals 
31 goals 


7 goals 
61 goals 

» 

5 goals 
2 goals 


Championship of India — 

Jaipur 6 goals 

Gladiators 5 go ils 

Indian Polo Association Tournament — 

Jaipur 5 goals, 

Kashmir 4 goals 

Ezra Cup — 

Eoval Dragoons 5 goals 

17/21st Lancers 3 goals 

Delhi 

H E H The Prince of Wales’ Tournament — 
Kashmir 5 goals 

Gladiators 3 gods 


Poona. 

Junior Hindicap Tournej (Richardson Cup)-j- 


The Scores — 

Iloeal Dcccin Horse " B ” 10 goals 

Royal Decc in Horse “ A ” 2 goals 

Subsidiarj Iinal — 

Result — 

BirodaTcam goals 

Mixed Grill 2 goals 

Rawalpindi 

Tradesman s Cup — 

P A V 0 Cualrj ‘Y’ 2 goils 

Rojal Signals 1 goil 


Lahore 


Simla. 


Indian Cavalrj Tournament — 
P A V O Caaalry 
Probj n s Horse 


Viceroy’s Staff Challenge Cup — 
7 goals Optimists 

5 goals Aigiullcttes 


4 goals 
3 goals 


WATER POLO 


Bombay 

Bombay European League (Fust Division) — 


C 0 B “ A ” 12 pts 

Bombay Gymkhana 8 pts 

Zionists “A” 4 pts 

CHS • Nxl 


(Second Division) — 

C O B "B” 
Royal Artillery 
Shernood For 
Zionists “ B ” 

Vast Shield — 

Cathedral Old Boys 
Bombay Gymkhana 


12 pts 
0 pts 
C pts 
Nil 


6 goals 
2 goals 


BOXING 


Bombay. 

The Army and Air Force von the team contest 
against the Bombay Prf«idency Amateur 
Boxing Federation by eight fights, (18 points) 
to two (12 points) 

The follov mg are the details — 

Flyweights — ^Pte Lee, (K 0 S B ’s , Army) 
beat E Joseph, ( Bombay) on points 


Bantamweights — L Cpl Axford (East 
Surreys, Army) knocked out Fusilier Lemon, 
(RIF, Bombay) m the second round 

Feathem eights — J C Pithawalla, (Bombay) 
beat L -Sergt JIathews, (Signals, Army) 
on points 

Lightiveights — ^Lieut H Hose, (Beds and 
Herts, Army) beat D Lomas, (Bombay) 
on points 


c 


J026 Athletics, Hockey 


Pole Vault —1 Abdul Slnfi, (Indn) , 2 
Gaiinder Singh, (Indi i) , 3 W '\V Tainbi- 
mattu, (Cej Ion) Height — 11 ft 6^ ms 

880 Yards (Pinal) — 1 G P Phdli, (India), 
2D E Colonno (C'talon) , 3(hcngappi, 
(India) Time — 2 mins 3 5 10 secs 

Three Miles (Pinal) — 1 Kishan Singh, (India) 
2 Zeev Pranki, (Palestine) 3 Gujjar Singh 
(India) Time— 15 mins 22 0 10 secs 

Hop, Step and Jump (Final) — iMihr Chand, 
(India) , 2 Mianjan Singh, (India) , 3 Khan 
Mahommed, (Afghanistan) Distance 
45 feet 5s secs 

4*40 Yards Hurdles — 1 M Asghai, (India), 
2 Mohamed Latif, (India) , 3 Klnn Moha- 
med, (Afghanistan) Ghiilam Ah, (Afghani 


and Swimming 


stan) and Shlomoh Maranj (Palastme) did 
not run Time — 00 sees 

Discus Throw (Final) — 1 E 'Wliitci (India) , 
2 Eabinah, (Palestine) , 3 Giiidit Singli, 
(Indi i) \1 Intel bekit the India recoid 
by covering 110 ft ^ ins 

Hammer Throw — 1 M Ishaq, (India) , 2 
Ahmed Khan, ( Vfghaiiistan) , 3 Rabmah 
(Palestine) Distance 94 ft 5 ins 

Long Jump Final — 1 Niranjan Sineh, 
(India), 2 K Duiaismgam, (Ccilon),. 
McGow an, (Indial Distance 21 ft 11| ms 

Javelin I hrow (Final) — 1 E Whiter, (India) , 
2 Mehr Chand (India) , 3 R E Blare 
(Ccjlon) Distance 108 ft 4J ms 

Rela^ Race — Ccjlon, 1 , India, 2 , Palestine, 3 

Hockey — India 5 goals 

Afghanistan ATI 


Indian Olympic Games 


The following are the lesults m the Indian 
Olympic Games — 

High Jump (Finals) — 1 R Francis, (Bengal) , 

2 Abu Yusuf, (Bengal) , 3 Munir Ahmed, 
(Punjab) Height 5 feet 10) inches 

Hammer Throw (Finals) —1 A Drummond, 
(HP), 2 Kennj , (Punjab) , 3 M Ishaq, 
(Punjab) Distance 127 ft 7 iiiehcs 

High Tump (Women’s Finals) —1 B 
Edwards, (Bengal) 2M Taj lor, (Punjab) , 

3 K Irslndullah (H P ) Height 4 ft 5 ms 

Hmi Step and Jump (Finals) — l Niranjan 
Singh, (Punjab) , 2 Mehichand, (Punjab) , 

3 M Sutton, (Bengal) Distance 40 ft 

4 ms , a nejv All India record 

Si\ Hmes (Finals) —1 Gujjer Singh, (Punjab) , 
vtr (Punjab) , 3 Corporal A A 

l\illott, (Armj Sports) Time— 33 mms 
o 1-18 sees 


Shot Put - 1 Zahur Ahmed , 2 Abdul Slnkoor , 
3 Pricstlj Distance 33J ft 

Jajchn ThroJv (Women s) — 1 3’illej , 2 
Pcnningei , 3 Piishadullah Dist nice 78 ft 
7 ms 

220 Yards — 1 Ycrnieux , 2 IVhitcside , 3 
M Sutton Time — 22 3-10 sees — A ncjv 
India retold 

Three Miles Race 1 Kishcn Siiiuh , 2 Gujja 
Singh, 3 S D Singh Time — 15 rams 
23 1-10 secs 

Records — 

100 Yards — Whiteside’s 0 7/10 secs 

Hop Step and Jump — Niianjan Singh's 
46 ft 4 ms 

120 Yards Hurdles — M Sutton’s 15 2 10 secs 

880 Yards — G P Bhalla s 50 2 10 secs 


Himdrcd Yards (Women’s Finals) — 1 Ire 
Jennings (Bengal) , 2 K Baxtei, (Punjab)' 
1-19 scc^"’ Timc-ll mins 

(Pinols) ~1 Abdul Shaft, (Punjab 
in ff 4 V*® “ Gajindcr Smgli, (Punjab) 

^ ^ (P«n,,b 


10(1 Yirds (1 mals ) — 1 E 
lernieuv, 3 M Sutton 
•^ccs , anew Iiulii record 


Whiteside , 
Time- 9 1 


Discus Throw —1 Giirdit Singh (Patnin 

2 R hiti , 3 Pnistlj Distance 133 ft l?,n 

140 1 irds Hiirdlis — 1 Asghu 2 Tafi 

3 l>ill I lint — 58 1 Sth sees 

1 Bhalli 2 fhingippi 
Hirdnrin Singh Tinii— i mm 59 1-51 
b( tb __,v iitw Indi i itcord 


120 1 irdbHiirdks —1 M Sutton , 2 R Inter 
3 Lit if I nut — 15 1-5 sits — A new India 
record 


220 Yards — R Yenieux, 32 3 10 secs 

Long Jump — Niranjan Singh’s, 22 ft 102 lu 

Pole Vault —Abdul Shaft s 11 ft 3 m 

Swimming 

The following are the results of the Sw iminin g 
cjents held at Patiala — - 

110 Yaids Free Stjle — (All India) — 1 Raia 
Ram Shajvoo, (Bengal) , 2 Shushil Bose, 
(Bengal) , 3 Michael Brogan, (Punjab) 
Time — 1 min 12 4 5 secs 

(R^estern Asiatic') — 1 Raja Ram Slnw'oo, 
(Bengal), 2 Shushil Bose, (Bengal) , 3 Guth, 
(Palestine) Time — 1 mm 12 4-1 secs 

220 Yards Breast Stroke — G F Trounce 
(Punjab) , 2 Darshan Singh, (Punjab) , 
3 P K Batuieijcc, (Bengal) 3 imc — 

mm 39 2/5 sets Palestine did not tiki 
paitm this cr^nt 

One IMilc— ( Ml Indn) —1 K C Malik, 
(Bongil), 2 Miclnel Biogin (Punjab), 
Imic — 28 mms 14 4 5 sets 

(RYstom Asiatic) — 1 Malik , 2 Guth, (Pales 
tine) , 3 Brogan Time — 28 mms 14 

4-5 secs 


Boxmg and Athletics 
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Middleweight — C SMI "Wheeler, (Aimv 
School of Physic'll Training), holder, heat 
Ke H Brookes, (2nd Bn , Prince of "Wales’ 
■\'olunteers) on points 

light Heavj’weight — Pte J Morris, (1st 
Bn , Somerset LI), holder, heat Pte W 
Coleman (1st Bn , K S L I ) on points 

Heavyweight — Cpl E Shotbolt, (1st Bn 
Beds and Herts), holder, heat Dmr A 
Parker, (1st Bn , Hampshire Eegt ) on 
point s 

Slilitarj heat Chilians — 

Bantamv eight (First String) — L Cpl Krieha 
(Mihtarj) heat P Stapleton on points 
Second String — ^Pte B ■'i\''arncr (Military) 
heat E. D Bapnerjec on pomts Third 
String — ^H E Graham (CimI) beat Pte J 
Curry, who was disq[uahficd m the second 
round 

Featherweight — L -Cpl E Shrimpton, 
(Militari ) heatIA E Mackcrtooii on»pomts ] 
Second String — CplC Jcnkinson (Mihtarj) 
heat W B "Walker on pomts 
Lightweight (First String) — A J Johanne 
(Civil) heat Elm C Borritt on points 
Second String — Efm S Shaw (Militarv) 
knocked out E C Eeid m the second round 
"Welterweight (First Strmg) — Pte A Digesso 
(Military) heat V A A "V'ardon, the fight 
hemg stopped in the third round Second 
String — Cpl J Scolhek (Mihtarj) heat 
L Greet on points Third Strmg — 
L Col J Hunt (Military) beat T Nicholas 
on pomts 

Middleweight (First Strmg) — Pte T Ellis 
(Mihtary) heat S E Marcar on points. 
Second Strmg — Pte T Blovham (Military )! 
heat M Stiffle on pomts 
Heavyweight — Pte W Mudford (Jlilitarj) 
heat A A Arratoon on pomts 
Flyweght (Bengal Championship, Final) — 
F D’Santos (All Samts’ High School, 
Calcutta) heat A Issues (B N E Kliargpur) 
on pomts 

Madras. 

Gunboat Jack heat Guillermo (Manila) on 
pomts o \ er (10 rounds) 


Rangoon. 

Gunboat Jack (lOst ) heat Mav Brilka (lOst 

61bs ), (German Welterweight) on pomts o\er 

(10 rounds) 

Rawalpindi. 

Arma and Eoj al Air Force Championship — 

1st Shropshire Light Infantrj beat B Group, 
Eoj al Signals 

Bantamw eight — L Cpl Lew is (Shropshires) 
beat Signin Taj lor (Signals), the referee 
stopping the fight in the second round 

Featherweight — Sigmn Warburton (Signals) 
k o L -Cpl jMurphv (Shropshires) 111 tiie 
first round w ith a hook to the point 

Liglitw eight (First Strmg) — Sigmn Williams 
(Signals) beat Pte Thomas (Shropshires) 
on points 

Lightweight (Second Strmg) — Pte Dent 
(Shropshires) beat L -Sgt Mathew s (Signals) 
on pomts 

Lightweight (Third String) — Cpl Hutcheson 
(Signals) beat Pte Buchaman (Shropshires) 
on pomts 

W cltcrw eight (Second Strmg) — L -Cpl Sim- 
mons (Shropshires) beat Siginii ^^lthcrs 
(Signals) on pomts 

Middleweight (First String) — Pte Eians 
(Shropshires) beat Sigmn (Eobcats) on 
pomts 

Middleweight (First Strmg) — Pte Coleman 
(Shropshires) beat Sgt Macfarlane (Signals) 
on pomts 

Middleweight (Second Strmg) — Lt Leeds 
heat Cpl Eawson (Signals) on pomts 

Heavyweight — Lt the Hon Clegg Hill 
(Shropshires) beat Sigmn Ej mer (Signals) 
on pomts 

Weltenvcight (First Strmg) — Cpl Los el 
(Signalman ) k 0 Pte Lane (Shropshires) 
in the second round 


ATHLETICS 

Western Asiatic Games 


Delhi • 

The following aic the results of the Western 
Asiatic Games — 

One Mile (Finals) — 1 N Mathews, (Cealon), 
2 Haicharan Singh, (India) , 3 Zee\ Franki, 
(Palestine) Time — I mTns 41J secs 

High Jump (Finals) — 1 D Francis, (India) , 
2 Harcharan Singh, (India) 3 Zeev Franki, 
(Palestine) Height — 5 ft 10 ms 

Shot Put (Finals) — 1 Cjril C Dissanaj'akc, 
(Cej Ion) , 2 Zaliiir Ahmed, (India) , 3 
ETbmah, (Palestine) Distance 41 ft, 
8£ ms 

?,3 


440 Yards (Finals) — 1 G Y BhaUa, (India) , 

2 Chengappa, (India), 3 Sajad Kaiim 
(Afghanistan) Time — 51 3/10 secs 

220 Yards (Finals) — 1 E S Whiteside, 
(India), 2 Matatjahu Lea\, (P ilestmo) , 

3 Shlcmoh Marani , (Palestine) Time— 
22-1 secs 

Siv LLles (Finals) — 1 Gujjar Smgh, (India), 
2 Baburam, (India) , 3 Zeev Franki, 

(Palestine) Time — 32 mms 33i secs 

100 Yards — 1 E A Yernieuv, (India) , 2 
Wluteside, (India) , 3 Khan Moliaml ed, 
(Afghamstan) Time — 9 7-10 secs (British 
Empire Eecord ) 
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Pip<^iich'/ig and Rtjlc Shoaling 


50 Yiuls Swim — P M Pmuln X) 1 ,' 
^ ]) KotiiH (b 2 i.), b>, K 1 * ^ ijifilir, 

(S X), 3 Tinu — 

(S X)bt Xamci<^ , (Y ) Y il on (I ) Mithin 
sfono , (I W‘’'’nil (S) S\(i( nil un ((• M), 
(Innt Akdiiil, ((> S M ) (ionlli md I'l S 
Medic il , (L) Lu\ tollii'c , J )S (()ndnr\ 
'JL’r iin in •; Colli fic j 

Pne Mile Clnllcncc Cup — j 

1 X G X nr 12 mins 55 1 5 sei ^ 2 51 1> j 

J\ei -lO mins ! 1 5 s( e-- 3 b li-iwood j 

41) mills n 2 5 s( ( , ) Ml ndiilie I 5 \j j 

X llmntijic , 


^ Poona 

Bomlnv Presulenej I’olii e Ini i r Diit riel i 

Olnmpionsldps— j 

The 1011011111!.' nre flic results — I 

Lord IIomIs Cup lor Vtliletles Mon In 1 
Btlguim ) 

The ro"son Alemornl Cup lor Senior Ilorkcr ' 
■Won In Mist Klnndesli Biimiir'Upj 

Belgium ' 

The Giiulfr Cup lor Tumor Hoel e\, M on 1)\ j 
Bijspiir Biinucrs up G 1 I’ B illw i\ , 

TIic Kennedj Cup of J iig oi M ir M on In , 
Dlniwsr ' 

Sir IMaiirice IIsMisrds Cup lor Tug ol Mnr j 
Runners u]) bliohpur 

Sir Pnncis GiifTitlis Cup lor Cross Coiintn 
Rnce M on In Bilginm 

Rno Bshadur KoPjes Cup lor Mresllini’ 
Won hv bnlndu Dlioiidi of Ahmidmgnr 
s 2pd Bobu Gorind of G I P Eiiln.u 

Lord S\deiilnms Cup lor Plusicnl Tmiiunp 
M'’on b> Satorn lliinners up llntiingiri 


blr J cslli M llsoii f uji lor I In lust ill round 
111 111 M on lij Mnlioni' d J 1 ink of Bi Ignuin 

I lie Iimin (Inlhiu' Sldild Mon bj 
Bilgiiiin 

Ifin P ird' — (Iiidn Idilil I'riri s) T ^lolioninl 
11 iidlf (I tig iiiin) 2 Annn J! inn (s it iro) 

! 51 ill idoo /' il 1 (I’oofi i) 

110 A irds Bill ••1 Molioinid If mill 
(Bilu'iiiiii) 2 liiiKs lolin (Dlimiir) 

1 Miisii i ilssf i\ 1 (M < st Ivinndesli) 

sso A trds 11 11 1 — 1 Knshi DiuriM (Mi't 
Kliiiididi) 2 bit ir.iiii biiiiid' (Pooin), 
„ Jiiwood \jiiiii (111 Igiiiim) 

Ob tnili Rnif I Jaiiivn I’dihn (1 isl 
Jibimh II) 2 Iidioii ssHnnirt (Slioh 
pur) ! bit ir nil bliliidi (I’ooiii) 

RdiiRiti 1 Dlnnnr , 2 I’lioin 

Jbe M-ifDonild Clmlltiige Cup for Sub 
liisputors RdoKir btuxitlng iiiid flu 
Bio<s,b(tiB 51 JUini s t Inlb iigt, Cii)) lor 
TOO Anrds Ifnei Mon In K b Slmlkli 
tnilr B ililm of tliiiii d ib id 

Beilti triiuonnl Cup for Rfiolwr siiootfrig 
Mon bj 5Ir r M bfcw'irt 

Soiiter Clnlbiigo Cun lor rr\ol\er smp 
Blioofliig Mon In -Mr G 'i S J arniuf 

I r Oflieers Bilks Shooting Cup M'on In 
Mr I, \ P iddon Bow 

Mr B L 'J urneri. Cup for 5rusUf Snopdioot 
lug M oil b\ 5rr 5\ B Cl biuUli 

TlicKcniieds Clnllinge Cup for best iggrogate 
hcori In OlUiirs cMiits Monbj Mr G t 
S Inrriint 

Ofliiers 100 yards 55 on b> 5Ir P M 
Stewart Buuiiir up 5lr 5\ B K 

ITirnintli 


PIGSTICKING 


Bacliiaons — 


Radir Cup — 

Mr Grej of Skinners Horse on "Giaiutc’’ 


Runners up Mr Arnistrong 
on Mr Grej s "Hennoine 
on Spider 


(Skinners Horse) 
and Capt Hareej 


Hog Hunters 1! ices — 
Hpiu\ weiglit — 

5Ir Jlomnn s “Klm/lpiir ’ 

Lightweight — 

Ml Atherton’s “Refugee” 


RIFLE SHOOTING 


Meerut 


Armj' Rifle Championships (India)— 
The prize winners were as follows — 


King’s Medal and Rs 100 — Sgt W H Baees 
(13 ISth Hussars ) 


Small Bronze Medal and Rs 60 — Xaik Lai 
Singh, (Jodhpur Sardar Infantry) 


Small Bronze Medal and Rs 40 — Scpo\ Hai 
Singh, (1st Rajinder Sikhs ) 


I Small Bronze Medal — Xaik Walaiyat Khan 
(1-15 Buniabis) , L-Xaik Harkarbir Gurung 
( 1 5 R Gks ) , L -Cpl Light, (2nd R Sussex) , 
Lieut Mason, (10th Rojal Hussars), R S M 
Parkin, (1st D C rL I ) , Sub Shor Dil Khan, 
(2 15 Punjabis), C b M Challinor,(lstCIieshires) 
Ite Grampion, (1st Xorlolks) , Capt lYilkmson, 
^OYLl), Hav Xandbalndui Tlnpa, (1-5 
Gurkha Rifles), Sgt Brajson, (KOYLI), 
L Xaik, Bata Sin^h, (2 15 Punjabis) , Sepoy 
Mangal Singh, (4th Patiala Infantry) , L -Xaik 
Perslnd Gurung, (15 R Guiklia Rifles), Sgt, 
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JVf estling 


ro 27 


110 Yards Back Stroke — 1 Brksln Eanbn, 
(Punjab) , 2 Holman, (Punjab) , 1 P 3v 
Baneijce, (Bengal) Time — 1 mm 39 4-5 
secs Palestine" did not participate in tine 
e\cnt 

Wrestling 

The Bantams — 1 Cliamanlal, (Punjab), IIS 
lbs 2 S Bose, (Bengal) , 119 lbs 

Feathers — 1 A C Ghosh, (Bengal), 120 lbs 
2 Huiarilal, (Punjab), IIS lbs 

Lightrrcight — 1 Ajaibsingh, (Punjab), 139 
lbs 2 D D Sharma, (U P ), 145 lbs 

Welters — 1 Bashid •tnrrar, (BP) 2 
Molnmed Ashiaf, 152 lbs 

Hiddks — 1 DiugatMs, (Punjab) 2 31 C 
Goho, 158 lbs 

Light Heaar — 1 irohammcd Ashraf 
(Punjab), 152 lbs 2 J K bhee, (Bengal) 

Basket Ball — 

Punjab 18 points 

United ProMnccs 17 points 

Indian Eailwar s Atlilctic Meeting — 

Is’’ W Eaihsay Champions 

100 j ards —Whiteside (N W ) 1 , Rodrigues 
(81)2 Time 10 secs 

Hop, Step and Jump — Whitter (N W) 1 ,| 
DaMs (E B ) 2 Distance 40 feet 5 h inches.! 

3Iilc — Durgiah (H S ) 1 , Sadhuram (N W ) 2 
Time 4 minutes 44-4-5 seconds 

220 j aids —Whiteside (N W ) 1 , Rodrigues 
(S »I ) 2 Time 23 1-5 seconds 

Polo Vault —Hamid 1 , Clnttcrji (E B ) 2 
Height 10 feet 8 inches 

440 yards —Sebastian (H S ) 1 , Braganza 
(31 S 31 ) 2 Time 54 1-10 seconds 

Throning the Ja\ehn — White (N W) 1 , 
Pelgar(E B)2 Distance 161 feet 2^r inches 

120 J aids hurdles — Whiter (N 3Y ) 1 , Daaas 
(E B ) 2 Time 16 2 5 seconds 

3Iile Relay — N W R 1 , 31 S 31 2 Time 3 
minutes 52 seconds 

High Jump —Francis (E B ) 1 , Smith (SI) 
2 , Paul (N S ) 3 Height 5 feet 95 inches 

Thron mg the Hammer — 3IarshalI (H W ) 1 
Distance 94 feet 14 inches 3’’augham (B B 
and C I ) 2 Distance 8(?feet QJ inches 

880 Yards —Connolly 1 , Bcnham 2 Time 2 
minutes 8 seconds 

Long Jump — Whiter (H 3V ) 1 , Rozario 
(E B ) 2 Distance 20 feet 4’ inches 

Thron ing the Discus — if'hiter (H W ) 1 , 
SIcDonncl (B B and (11)2 Distance 
101 feet 4£ inches ' 

Shot Put —Phillips (H W ) 1 , Perret (E B ) 
2 Distance 38 feet • 

3[ile Relai (3rodlej) — H IF R, 1 , E B R 
2 , B, B and C I, R 3, 

( 


Bombay 

Ml India 15 3Iilcs Cj cle Race — B A A C 

Chillenge Cup — 

1 B 3ralcolni, (Waleolm C\ cling Club), 
Time — 36 mms 15 secs ,2 J K Irani 
(3Ialcolni C C ) , 3 J B Guard, (3Ialcolm 
C C ) , 4 F 3IacLeod, (2nd K 0 S B , 
Lucknow ) 

Bonibaa Unl\ersit\ 3rcetmg — 

100 Yards — J Castelhno (S X ) 1 , C 31 
Thimara (S X) 2, H Ribeiio (S X) 3 

120 Yards Hurdles — C 31 Thima'sa(S X)l, 
J Castelhno (S X ) 2 , H Ribciio (S X ) 3, 
Time — 16 1-5 secs 

75 Yaids Ladies — 3Iiss N Dns (S X ) 1 , 
3Iiss T D’Aioine (W ) 2, 3Iiss J D’Siha 
(S X ) 3 Timc' — 10 2-5 secs 

220 Yards — C 31 Thimaja (S X ) 1 ,,and 
Castelhno (S X ) dead heat , H Riuelro 
(S X ) 2 Time — 23 3-10 sees 

Long Jump — T Castelhno (S X ) 1 , H 
Riboiio (S X) 2, B D Padual (E) 3 
Distance 18 feet 7 Ins 

440 Yards — C 31 Tliimaa a (S X ) 1 , H 
Ribeiio (S X) 2, T D Costa (S X ) 3 
Time — 60 secs 

Ladies’ Rclar Race — AVilson College 1 , 
St Xaviers 2 

One 3Iilc — V R Basrui (G 31 ) 1 , 31 P 
Agarkai (S X ), 2 , A Athaide (S X ) 3 

Slen s Relaj — St Xavier’s, 1 , Elphmstonc, 2 

Tug of-W 11 — Winners — Grant 3Iedical 

Putting the Shot — J E Dodds (S X ) 1 , 
J 31 Klniban (S X ), 2 , C 31 TDinaia 
(S X ), 3 Distance 31 feet 7 ins 

Pole Vault —31 D Kane (G S 31 ), 1 
H Riberio (S X ), 2 , Kiishnaniurth 
(G 31 ), 3 Height 8 feet 10 Ins 

880 Yards Finals — C 31 Tlnniaia (S X) 
1 , A Athaide (S X ), 2 , 3’’ R Basru 
(Q 31 ), 3 Time — 2 inins 12 4-5 secs 

3 3Iiles Race — V R Basrnr (G 31 ), 1 , 
31 P Agaikai (S X ), 2 , B D Padual(E) 

3 Time — 16 secs 

10 3Lles Y^alking Race ■ — S H Kotliar 
(S X ), 1 , 31 P Agarkar (S X ), 2 
R Deshpande (W ), 3 Time — 1 hour 36 
2 3 mins 

30 3Iilcs Gjcle Race —31 P Clioksi (S X ), 1 
S A Shelhm (S X ), 2 , 31 H Chornia 
(S X ), 3 Time — 1 hour 22 mins 

Wrestling — S V Joglekar (G S 31 ), 1 
H A 3Vadia (W ), 2 , D N Savant (L ), 3, 
and S V Javen (I ) 

Cross Coimtry (^ 3Iile) — 31 P Agarkar 
(S X ), 1 , V R Basrur (G 31 ), 2 , G Singh 
(S X ), 3 Time- 23 mms 16 4-5 secs 

Half 3Iile Swimming — Y R Basrur (G 31 ), 

1 , P 31 Barucha (S X ), 2 , X F Saher 
(G 31 ), 3 Time — 15 mins 24 1-5 secs 
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Smm'mno and Yachting 


SWIMMING 


Bo^ibay 

Palestine beat Bombai — 

100 Yards (Breast strnb( ) — B (lodardi 

(Palestine 1 ininutt, ls4 1 ‘-i ( mils) beat AI 
llobottjm (1 minut 10 4 j i mis) 

400 Yards (Free sti le) — E Bntb (I’lle-tine — 
5 inimites, 23 4 5 secoiuN) biat B Hilli 1 
(6 minutes, 10 sccond-^) 

1(10 Yaids (Bnek strokel — E Godard 
(Pal stun — 1 minute 22 4 5 si conds) In it 
Bodei (1 minnti , 2'J second'-) 


100 Yaids (Fiee stile) ^E Giitb (Palestine — 
64 0 10 seconds) belt Jlaedoii vld (0'> 1-5 
seconds) 

Plim!iinfr — E Spillinc; (E W P A — 50’ feet) 
beat Bcbino (Palestine — 57 fiet) 

200 Yards (Free stair ) — E Gutli (Palestine — 
2 minutes, 31 4-5 seconds) bnt K Gordon 
(2 minutis, 48 seconds) 

Eela\ — E W P V (Of Bobottom, I) 
^reCliimplia, D Ilaa) br it Pilistine (B 
B bino, E God lull, F Giitb) '1 line 2 

niniutis, 21 SI conds 


c 

YACHTING. 



Bombay 

Seventh Day Cups — 


the aaliole caent, each compctitoi Inaing race 
tliiec times — 

H Class 

“ A’llvinp: II 

1 

Street 

9, 0, 0 = 27 

Sea Buds , ‘ 

‘ Guillemot 

2 

Ha/lcrigg 

9, 8, 8 = 25 

Tomtits 

" Bunta ’ 

3 

Forestier-ATelkei 

Thomas 

7, 9, 0 = 22 

8, 7, 7 = 22 

Intel Club Iniititioii Baces — 


5 

Iflac Bae 

7, 8, 5 = 20 

Bombaa Sailin'; Association 

70 pts 

0 

Jlrs Thomas 

G, 4, 8 = 18 

Boaal Coiiiiaiis'lit Yacht Club 

57 pts 


Bo\all 

5, 4, 0 = 18 

Boa al Boinbaa Y icbt C lub 

to pts 

8 

Henderson 

3, G, G = 15 

Secuiideiabad Sailin'! Assocntion 

i 47 pts 

10 

Pina 

McA’can 

4, 5, G = 15 
1, 7, 5 = 13 

Poona 


11 

CirroU 

5, G, 1=12 

Captain's Cup — 


12 

Lucas 

8, 1. 1=10 

P A Street, South Staffords 

1 

13 

Aslilej 

5, 4, 0= 9 

lue follo^Ylng nre the phcings ‘xnd points for 


Balai m 

1, 1, 7= 'I 
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T.w]'': (Prin It Q >! " nTiitim! 
(K It It C sTtt jr I’i I'o H.lt ( i> !ln ir ''mt'ir 
J'r ^!^t 'fnjir I nnitn* i 1 Hit 'ir*) 

l II ■'! llirni ‘■Ill’ll Hnpi _ Uiirtln 
Ittil’O IIti Vinif I -i-l liiM'i It n <.”01n 
IMfii =) I1 t\ Hirnni \1! l‘ii ijit- «) 

{-inilT Viili I r ••! (1-! 

Vorfiitli-t It'-iTi (I'-t I’i siirrv-t 

D-M'.j.ir h (1 Oiij’i ' IM- I'H 

Ii<m JiC'Hp ‘•ituii (’’•I IMS. It )• 

r '■ "M I’lditn!- (M < till”.' 1’ 't 
Ill'll (V-W IMiliit ) I I)t» I‘t »tt.. 

’-in.il fHt rtjiti'' r I uir- i-i I !• I’ll f 
(I'ttli 'Iiiri I”'’ It nr ! (_ni I '■n* 

N.t K' inj> {J’-t Nii'InU i-l ( *■ '! I trin r 

(I-f K 1 I) IM' O n in (.t.int K1 1 1 (I't 
UMPrilml I tnit r-l f ii’i!. t* (i** 1 Iti-i 

N\ ttr'i) Nil! r itii-in-li fJiil!i]iit ‘•Ir’Itr 
Inftnt't) li'iif \i«t!l {K* <) \ I 1 ) ‘■•iitr 

I.tl *■ n.'i (Ii'liijinr It' i I’tl 

j|(tl (liili (1 r t.n Pit jx-t L Otf 
‘■I'litiilln I\! ill (l-t <t\t i!(' r 1 iiio r>-) 1. ( »>1 i 
((-titu roiilt f-l II It Mnin Dlti 
(TOP) I’liiii I’l 111 t > Iit( tluli’l T iinr klitn 
(Ithojnl I.-irv f’-T t tt ' < MC 

(K 0 \ I 1 ) ■'P Hr If. M (lu >1 Iti.t il 

Hn^trn), I, ^til I’nr hi (l)'i 'It ir V i*' In. 
Infii'it' ), 1) -■'It! ir 'I'jIiI 'it nf Khui, (-nil 
Iftt'crtlni) 1 tnit r<-) 

Clt'-e Clntnj-uin luti — 

Chf 1 —I’ iti II Oini r- Nmnl> r f f firtr^ 

1 It 1 (I ■'Itviiii (1(I!!| I’ll il Hti'-iri.) 
hO i; ( tjit r ( WilPii iin, (K O i 1 1 ) 
57i "I il ijor \ '■ li mil nil, (HMli lt<i\ it 
IIuv‘-nr>-), 1 )li 

Hafi 2 — I’'!!!'!! irm\ W irrttil Oilirt r*- nTvl 
‘v'rp intt '\ttiti}- r- «( fin rv oi 1 It s If 

M l*uk\n,(l>-t 1) O 1) 1 T, '‘•n 2( s M !l 

r (liillliior (IM (li-lilr. P, !7'ii ! ‘■•tt «. 

lIri\t-on.(K 0 i I 1 1, I7<» 

C/mf "I — Ilrithli Ann\ C irimr K niul otlirr 
nnk*- U !o« tli' nnk of (ortfiril NuiiiI).rof 
flrrsSO 1 L ( jil J I l.lif , (-inl Ito\ il ‘■ii>.«-(‘x), 
'IR2 2 I’(i C (Yninjiioii (Ii-t Xorfolk It<K*)i 
■178 3 I’ti' 'J iV'nni’tt, (2n'l It sii-’-t \ Iti t,f ), 

315 

C/ajts ] — Au\lllar\ 1 onv IivlH >nmI>f'rof 
firorh 20 1 Sst C n hili (Slmlt Itlfki), 352 

2C Q M S Mnhon, (2nil 15 15 A C 1 ). 3S5 
3 C Q il S C IS Goff, (X M It lilmit ), *I IJ 

Clats 5 — Tnill in Arnu Xiimlx’r of flrcri 17 

1 Sul) Slier nil Khan, (2 15 Punjab IP Rt ), SfiO 

2 Hat Xandbalitdiir J hapa, (1 5 II Gurkli.i 

Itlflep) , 575 3 C If if J5»rna fcInsiU 'lliapi, 

(2.2GurklnKifl(p), 559 


f /..» r. — -Tn 11 in \rin. SumK r of llr.'r-i 17 

1 Sail IVnlhttt Klitn (I 15 I’uiijtlu*-) " > . 

2 !, \ ill Iftrl I'h'r (• trun () 5 It i.urklit 

Iti.l ) "h" 3 I, Atil Pmit SiM.li (2 15 

Pimitli Pin -> 301. 

<■; ic 7 — indltii S‘tt hire NuinU r of 
fl ri. 22 1 1>\( ■'ft] ir '■t !ul siiijli flollipu'' 

nltr Pi-stliT, 3Pi 2 P nt Ja lip ‘■in.liT 
< tnl Pti’ lit In(tntr\ 1 Oft l Pi« o^ni m (>li ml 
klitn (ht Ihd rtlnd I tnit r«) iPi 

( /I'f S — tnli-n ‘'•itlo I'lri"!! Vutnli- r of 
fl' r 2’' 1 *'j)n ilt'i. i1 ‘■iii.li (Itli Pitlilx 

Iiiftnt'x) tod 2‘'»«irPin ‘■iiuli (Ji>tlii»ur 

nltr Pi tltf 11 n t Nti! ktl ‘■iii.li, (JoIIi 
P’lr ‘•'nitr IiifmPt) 55s 

( !i r n — Tn |{t>i 3, 'rjt inil I ori’ ■ \uiul> r 
ofl' r- ! 1 Iltx NirirMoh! (11 1 Piiiijrf.IP 

>l 2 IIt\ \rtt Klitn (it-l Piinitlil.) 
27f 3 P'li* ilii'tffir klitn, (11 1 Piinjtbi'*), 

2U 

Pr’ioi"', (up rittU in flip Snitll 
'-Ih ’r 51 dtl tnd P' 10 • — Sail iVihvttT Inn 
1 |5 Pi!iijtb!« (2) I.irv ' It'iinr/ '!>dtl*nnd 
ju _i rp) iK),r jiid It su4». X P. kt 
( ') ‘■tntll Pfii’ir 'bdtl and It-. 50 — Ntlk 

lljti Iti.li liKlliitiir ‘■tril ir Inftnirx , Ih o 
‘■.’t krii'oii 2iid k" O i kl , and P 20 
» tpl MllUn on 2ii'l K O i k I 

III \rin\ ( lnin))!on'1iIp’:, (In II i) nhlili are 
ill rid d on f'l i'..r - ito fotil- of fli’ tlirn 
mitrli'”-, lii\i’ r< nlt<d an folloM-i — 

Prifl'-b \rni\ ( !n!nii''in’‘li!p •— I'f \ Il V 
Gold b M 1, I ( jil 1 I Iklit dii'l It sii»^i X Iti 
1-2 2nd \ It \ -ll\, r Kni 1 I !i ill 1 O 

Mt'-on, loth Po\il JIu" iri! 5-0 >rd 1 H \ 
liMir k t.l It - 'I ParPn, I-t I) (• M t-o 

Ill'll i Unn (dninploii'-hli) — 1-t Mas'daU 
(told ibdtl, Ntlk MaliXatklnli 1 15th PiinJ ib 
Iti.t I'll, 2nd irn'.'lalt Silt, r M. dal k'Nnlk 
Ilnrhtrblr fitinin. l.(5th Itoxal (iiirkht Itlth - 
I^-hUrd iltkihili Ilronr’’ M- d ili, sub -tn.rdll 
kh ui, 2/15 Punjab Iti f,t tlSO 

All \ (India), ( up \aluo ll-i 100 and It- 50 
In cash L /.Nalk llarkatilr (luruiik’, l/5th 
Gurkha lllllt.- 

A I ark'c ]tron7/> iri dal and Its 50 — C S 'll 
flialHnor, 1-t th'-lilro- 

A Small llronr>' ifidal nii'l Its 40 — 1( 
■Mason, 10th Ilo\al Hu-sar- 

Its 30 Hat llliagwnn Sinirh, Jodhpur 
Xardliif-h Infant r\ 

Its 20 C Q il S ilahon, 2nd II 11 A C I. 
Il.iilwaj Itc(,lnicnt 
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W/w’s Who in India 


Arcot Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 1923 
1926 Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress Since 
1929 a prominent member of the All-India 
Varnashram Swarajya Sanpln of Orthodox 
Hmdus Address 46, Lingha Chetti Street, 
Madras, E 

ACLANI^ Eiohakd Dyke, The Eight Ee\ 
^ A , Bishop of Bombay, (1929) b 1881 
« . Oxford Deacon 1905 , 

Ou/ate St Mary’s, Slough 1905 
^ Oi^ssions, Ahmednagar, Kolha 
S Dapoli. Bombay, 1911 1929 Address 
Bishop s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 

^f^fOE-GEi«ERAL George Henri, 
C I. , D S 0 (1915), 

rmpf 5® 0933), Engineer in- 

?QqO’ India, since Maa 

TT ^ Muv 187G Til M'lrc'irct 

E M'eOingtonCoTlSc. 

Academa', TToolnich, Kmg’s Collecc 
, Cambridge (Fellow Commoner) I’lrst Com’ 
Afrifo^ ^ throughout 

1914 & v^’ 1890-1902, Great War 
1991 l^romoted to Major General m 

and SinBa^*^*^** Army Headquarters, Delhi 

Showkiraji, KaUar 1 
?ad^Fdnl?^ “ President, Hjdera 

irrh P'“’^°stional Society b 12 October 
Em® rt!^ 1 ’'l^rgaret Annesley, d of the late 
and 9 lie Albert School 

College, Calcutta Barrister 
1892 I’ractised in Karachi 

feenrHylerXd.iind®’ ®"”Sa?oaV. Cam 

a*9^f,^Q ^190^2^ G^RT^m ^ ^ 

P (1923) , KOI E (1S98? T ? ^T^OOll) .GOV 
1’ 1875 , Brilliant Star ^°ri Camb 

Class, has m^ rehLoL^n^*^"’ 1990. 1st 
Africa, Central P^st 
Mahomedans , gran^d rank Ismail 

class chief wlth^Xte of 1 1 ®1 Orst 

tion of loyal servieea ^H^s In recogni 

Ptibhcation India fn 

Aga Hall, Bombay transition. Address 

First Legislatne Assemblf 
m sister of Lah Banwari Toi ^^78, 

LL B , Vakil, High Court ^ ^ > 

Agra College, B S M j Pduc 

iSi 

between "vakds^ and*° sSerf 
and Press Co, Ltd , for 6 Xm!."l 


mender, U P Cliambcr of Commerce , Sccry . 
R 7, Elected Member of 

«ie first Bar Council, Agra Proiincc, 
President, Agarwal Seva Samltl (Sochi Service 
and Scouting) Publications an article re 
use of aircraft during war in " Legitlmlte de 
la Guerre Aerlenne,” Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cons and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple 
Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption , Membet, 
Hindu Law Eesearch Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University Address 
S3, George Town, Allahabad 

noOKH SELVH, Kanab Shah 
Jlookh lar Jung Bahadur (1923) d 1874, 
ddest s of Aga Akbar Shah , ffs of H H the 

li , V m e d of the late Aga 

ShahaLuddln Shah (1897) Educ English 
and Persian Hon ADC to H E H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918, Hon Private 
Secretarvto H H the Aga Khan, 1900, ML 

1 1 ’ ®ViJ®^*0ent, Poona Suburban Munlcipa- 
hty, 1925 to i 931 , Founder and President, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926, 
c\ Director, Queen Marv’s Technical School 
rS ®l®''W9d Indian Soldiers, Klrkee, 1923 , 
Life Fellow, Eoyal Society of Arts (London) 
^“99 1927 , President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc 
Address 13, Connaught Eoad, Poona 

AHMAD, DR Zia-Udpis, CIE, MA 
(Cantab), Ph D , D Sc , Jf L A , Pro Vice- 
Unucrsitj, Aligarh, 
J,920 ^ b 1878 Ediic Aligarh 'Xrin 
Coll , (^mbridge (Sir Isaac Nevvion Scholar), 
Pans, Bologna, Hazbe (Cairo), (iottingen (Ph 
D ) and ^ahabad (D Sc ), ilembcr of Calcutta 
University Commn , Address Member, 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi 

AHMED, Kabeerue-Din, M L A Bar-at-Lnw 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court , 
gmtoolder b 1886 Educ Malda Govt 
Bigh English School and Magdalene 
Cambridge Called to the Bar in 
ivlO, Member, University Court, Dacca 
■v®™0er of Bengal Jotedars and Eaiyats’ 
Association and its Hon Secretary, takes 
agriculture , was elected 
.n in,r’ Bengal Agricultural Conference 
> Organiser, Founder and President, 
j SeamCT’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-27, 
■Ron ^ P^trtn, 1929 Elected member, 
r}®“Pj Legislative Council in 1920, 
iq® 9 i 09 Legislative Assembly, 

iqari'P ’ ^924-26 , 1927-30 re-elected again in 
1930 from the Eajshahi Div ision , Founder of 
Muslim Party in Indian 
MpmhBn'’^-^®P?V?Jy,^924, and its Chief Whip 
Calmrtf ’ Central iSTational Mahomedan Assoc , 
l^^nn t’ Democratic Party in 

Eov^ 1921 23 , Member of the 

Commwsion on Labour, 1929 31 
^wWicoGons Hodbook of Equity, Koman 
Cateutto .10. Hastings Street, 

Malda rBen4) '^^”'‘“’P''''’ ^ 
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\BDUL HA'^lID, SikiKhan BuuDrr DiwiS, 
Bar-at-T^^ , Kt ,C I E ,0 B B .Chief Minister, 
'Kaimrtlnla State b 15 OctoVicr 18S1 »n a 
danchter of Klnn Sahib Slielkli Amir-nd-Din, 
retired lAtra Asstt Commissioner in the 
Piimab Educ Goaernment Collecc, Lahore 
Judge, 1009 , Supdt of the Census Operations 
1911, Head of tlie Hxcciitiae and Bcaenuc 
Depts as Mashir Mai rcllow of tlic runjab 
XJniacfsitj , Tatclv Member Punjab Logis 
latnc Council, Cliief Sccrcbarv Jfarcli 1915, 
Ciiief Minister, 1920 Khan Bahadur (1915) 
OBL (lOlS) CIi: (I'U!)- kiimlitcd, 
>rd Tune ion Vpjiointtdin tIip(TO\( rninonf 
01 India riiiirinaii of tin Banking I nquin 
Coinniiftro for tlie CditrUI' Idniinistrn d 
Areas 1920 ao Ildcgatc at tin \sscnil)i\ 
of J pagiK 01 Xations in 10,1 Jddrf'''- 
Kapiirth il i 

ABDbL KABIM, Maulam, BA, MLC, 
Goaernment pensioner. Member, Council 
of State ilcmbcr, Bengal I/igislatnc Council 
eincel02G, 5 20 Aug 18G3 in Aa c-lia Kliatiiii 
of (Calcutta Lduc Sallictand Calcutba Started 
as a teacher In the Calcutta Madrasah , 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Maliomcdan 
Education for about 15 j cars , Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about flac 
a ears Pubheattone Hist ora of India for 
Beginners in English, Bcngili, Hindi and 
Hrdu , Students’ Histora of Tndi i The 
Jfnliomedan Empire in India in Bengali , 
Hints on Class Management and Jfctliod 
of Teaching in English , and Maliomcdan 
Education in Bengal (Lngllsli) Address 
13-1, IVtllesley Square, Calcutta 

ABDUL QAIYUir Kaaaab Sir Saliibzada, 
K C 1 D (1917), b 18GG formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department, Goacniment of 
India and Pol Agent Klijhcr Black Moun- 
tain Evpedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirali Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Klicl 
Expedition 1008 (C I E ) , on Indo-AJglian 
Boundary Commns 1894-5 , has been an 
ML A since 1923 , rccciacd title Kaaaab 
1915, and Kaisar-i Hind Gold Medal 1929 
Oncof the founders of and LifcHona Sccretaij, 
Islamia College, Pcsbaaaar, Member, Indian 
Bound Table Conference, lirst Ministei, 
K W F P Goacninicnt Address Pcsbaaaar 

ABDUSSAMAD KHAK, • SainiuanA Siu, 
CIE (Kt, 1934), Holds 1st Clvss KUsari 
Hind , Chief Munster, Bampur State b 
September 1874 m A Princess of Billing 
F imily of Loliaroo Stitc Lduc In India 
under European Tutors Pnaatc Scerctarj 
to His late Higlniess 18iit to 1000 Clilcf 
Secretary 1000 to 1030 , Chief Munster 10 50 
onaiards Mas dejmteO as iii Adaistr 
to Indian States Delegation , Bound 1 ible 
Conference, August 1031 , Imjieml Econo 
line Conference, Otttaai if Mia 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Iiidiin States to the 
Assembla of League of Nations, 1933 
Address The Mall, Bampui fStato), L P 


ABEBCBO'MBIE, Jonx BonmisoN, IMcr- 
cliant, Director, M’lPon Latham A. Co , 
Ltd , {) June 11, 1888 m Elsie Maude <l of 
E M’ Collin late ICS Ediic Clicltcnliam 
Coll Came to India as Assistant in IDIO , 
joined I A B 0 Feb 1915 Joined 18th 
K G 0 Dancers in France, Maa 191G , nctiac 
sera lee in France, Ma> 191G — March 1018 and 
in Palestine March 1018 — Feb 1919 Slilitary 
Cross and mentioned in despafebes Vice- 
President, Bombaj Cliamber of Commerce, 
1925 , President, 1930, Jlcmbcr Bombay 
lAjgislatiac Connell 1925 20 and 1930-31 
Address Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay 

vBHEDtNANDV, His HouxFSS Srffmat 
S ai aui, Pii D (New York ) President, 
Bamaiaisima Vedanta Soclcta , Calfjittn, 
Spiritual 3 eacbrr, Ix’ctiircr and Author I Oct 
2, 160G lduc Caiciitta Uniaersity Dis- 
ciple of Sri Bnmakrlslina Pnramaliamsa and 
a spiritual lirotlicr of Sainmi Vtaekananda, 
a Trustee of the Bolur jratli and Bamakrisbna 
Jfission M ent to London in 180G to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
went to Near York, USA, and organised 
the Vedanta Society of Ncaa York Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
iinlacrsitics for taacnty-flac acars in England, 
America and Cinada Beturned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and cstnbllslicd the Bnmnkrishna 
Vedanta Society of aaliicli be has since been 
President and also of Bamakrisbna Vedanta 
Aslirama at Darjeeling, of Bamakrislina 
Ashram at Salkca, Dt Hoaaraband of Bama- 
krisbna Viaekananda Ashram at Miirzafar- 
juir of Cliitri Bbakt isbniin, Dist Scr.mpiir 
as Mill as of \l)li( d in inda Institute” 
Darjeeling J^uhluatwii'^ Beiiuarn itioii , 
Sjuritinl Uiifoldmcut Philosojilw of uork 
Ilou to be i Yogi, Dniiie Heritage of 
Min Self Knowledge (Atma Inaii) Iiidii 
and lier People Gospel of Bamakrisbna , 
Sayings of Bamakrislina Human Affection 
and Dl\1ne Loic Great Saa lours of the 
World, ” The Doctrine of Karma ” , “ The 
Bcligion of the Twentieth Century, “Lectures 
and Addresses In India , ” and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali , Founder 
and Fditor of Ihswa Bam, an Illustrated 
Bengali montlily Magazine of the B K V 
Society' Addnsi Biiii Knslma Vedanta 
Societi, 19/B , Baja B ij Kisscii Street, 
Calcutt i 

ACHABYA.M K ,B A ,L T , Lx M L A .Public 
Worker and Journalist b 1870 m Bukmam 
Ammal, ml804 Two sons Bduc attlieMadras 
Christian College J ecfurcr,1800 to 1902 Head 
Master, 1902 1917, independent political 
worker since 1917 Pithhcations Portraits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
“ Kiimudn” a drama, “ Dasaratlia ” a tragedy, 
" Shri Krislina Kama Mnta,” The Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Indo-Britannia, 
etc . elected as a Member to the Indian Legis 
litnc Assembly by tlie Cliinglepct cum S 
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Public Life, 1927, ^lsitc(l hol\ jilitcs in 
Iraq and Persia in 1929 1 iMt( 1 lioh iilatt'* 
in Palcstiiio, feiiia, 1 "\pt nal lUdji/ in 
Arabia in 1932 Addresh Bui’unjnlle | 

ALIKHAN, Kumm n IlAJrr Isiriii r It L A ,( 
Kaics of Asruili F'-tatc (Hiiliuid‘;ti ilir).' 

Chairman, Citv Board Ilii'^'-oorir h Dor \ 
1897 m d of late luimitr Alidiil Sliikiiri 
Khan, Chief of Dliarainporo I lu- Ptraian, 
and Arabic at home, rnqlish St I’eti r - Colleco, 
Agra Was elected a Ifeinhur of the Citj 
Board, Miissoone, 1922 Tumor Vice 

Chairman a j car liter Attended Weinblcij 
1924), Felloii of the Brit Mi 1 m|iirc B\hibl 
tion Toured Biiropuan count rii^, Mestern 
Asf.i and Northern Africa (19ii 'Z't), Chilr 
man. Proposed High Sihool Committee, 
Mussoonc (192')) Generil Scerotan, 
Keception Committee, Ml fudia Muslim > 
Kajput Conference (192T), Vice Pri sident ' 
and Honv Troisiircr of the Ml Indli Muslim 
Ba'jpiit Conference I lei ted Member of the 
United Proimccs Legislithe Coiiniil from 
the Biilandshahr Distuet Mohimimdaii Btiril 
Constituencv (1920), Seiretiri China Nand 
High School, Jliissoone (1927 29) President, 
Anjuman Islamu, Mussoonc (1928 29) ' 
Manager-in Charge Ishmiiftchoil Mtissoorle 
(1929 30) Llcoted Member of the Lf'gishtiic 
Assembly from the Meerut HiMsion 
Muhammadan Rural Constituonci (19)0) 
Member of the Goiorning Both the School of , 
Agriculture, Bid indsh ihr Prcsidmt, Tilak 
Memorial Librari, Mussoorie Hereditan ' 
Darbari of the Goa eminent Chief IVhip 
and founder of United India Partj in the ' 
Assembly , Member, Public Accounts Coin 
mltteeof Government oflndiv. Member of 
Standing Ha] Coiiiinitteo and labour and 
Industry Committee Pabheahon-^ Talim c 
Niswau Muslim Rajputan 1 Hind Council 
Speeches, Presidential Address of Mussoorie 
Tanzim Address Summer — Deioiishire 
House, Mussoorie Winter — AsrauU Bstatc 
(Bulandshahr) U P 

All iJiAii Sm Syed (See under Imam) 


All, Shaukat 6 Rampur State, loth March 
1873 Pduc _ M A O Coll , Allgarli 
(Capt Cricket XI) In Govt Opium Dept 
mr 17 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys Assoc Trustee, M A O Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interned during the war Prominent leader 
01 ttis Ktulafat movement, 1919 20, and of 
Non co-operation movement Sec , Central 
Khilafat Committee Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam i-Kaaba Society 
Appointed iMember, Round Table Conferener 
to represent Moslems, travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the IVorld 
Moslem Conference, iisitod Egypt, Palestine 
Svria, Irak, Zeineii and Hejaz Invited to 
Arnencx to deliver lectures about India and 
Islam in 1933 Address Khilafat House 
IjOV e Lane, Bombaj , 10 Rampur State, U p’ 


ALWAR, His Highness Bhahat Dhapam 
Peabhakae Sewai Mahakaj raj Rishi 
Shei Jey Singhji Dev Veerendea Shipo 
HANI, G C S I (1924), G C I E (1919), K C I E 
(1919), K C S I (1911) Col in British Army, 


1919, General In Chief of the Muar State 
Ior.es, b 1882, S father, His Highness 
Slirl Scinl MahiraJ Mangal Slghji De\ 
icerendra bhlromuil, G CS 1 , lo92, m om 
c, maintains tuo riglnf'iits of Infantrj and 
one Garrison fori e i ho infantrj partMpated 
In op"ri(lon for rellf f of IVkin 1900 , Infantn 
and c.aa ilrj both srrxcd at front in European 
M i*- , Skate has area of 3,181 square miles 
and population in round llgiirts of 7,50 000, 
Falule, seventeen guns llrcrinlions Rac 
qnots , shooting , flslilng, ])olo (Ills Polo team 
v\on tlie Oprn Cup tU tlio Delhi Durbar, 
1903) , motoring tennis Address The 
Pilaee. Aluar, lUJputani Indl i, TA Ahva- 
reiidm, Alu ir 

VNAN TA KRI8IIN 1 \\ Y \R, The Hon'ble Mr 
Justice Rao Bahadur C \ , B A , B L , Judge 
of tlie Madras nigh Court b 1874 I due Mad 
ras Christian College and the Madras Raw Coll 
ego .Cirmlehacl and Inncs Prlreman In law 
Vpprciitleed to the late Tiisticc PR Snndara 
\vvnr Enrolled ns a Vakil of the Madras 
Illgli Court, hi 1803 , Elecllon Commissioner, 
1921-2} Goiernrnciit I’leader, Ifadrns, 
1923 27 \ctcd ns a Tudgo of the Madras 
High Court in 1027 Appointed Advocate- 
General, Ifadras, in March 1928, 1 lented to 
the Bt I ill as a permanent Judge In Deecnihcr 
1923 , Member of the Lau College Connell 
from 1921 1931 , 1 irst Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council Address "Sueta 
Sadan”, No 1, Brodies Road, Mjlapore, 
Jfadras 

WDl'uSON Siu Gi nif.l , Kt (1921), CTE 
(1920) M\ (0\on) Edniiflnnil Coin- 
nilsBioni I to till lioverniiieiitof Indii b 15th 
Mav 187() VI to f.lidvs Alict Moronv 
Ldiic M'lni in st.r Colli ge. Univsr'-itv College, 
Ovfoid J r iiisv ml 1 due itlon Di p irtimnt, 
1902 10 Indim 1 dm itioml Sirvlct, 

Piof. ssor of llistorv , 1 liiliinstonc ( ollcgc , 
Boiiiliuv Vs.,lst mt Sieiitirv, C ilcutta 

Hiiiveisitv Coiiimlssion 1918-1919, Miinlici, 

] nquirv Committii of the Ifiishm bnivirsitv, 
Aligarh, 0(t 1927 Mfiiiber of the 1 diieatioii 
( ommitti t of till liidiin Statutorv 
Commission 1928 29 Piibltcnliovs 3 lu 
Exp insioii of Itntisli India Britisli Admiiiis 
tratioii in India , Short Historv of the British 
Empire Address Govcriinuiit of Indn, 
Simla and Dcllil 

ANDERSON, The Rt Hon Sir John, P C , 
GOB (1923) G C I L Governor of Bengal 
(1932) b 8 July, ‘1882 m Cliristma (d 1920) 
3rd d of the late Andrew Jfackenzie of 
Edinburgh one s one d Pdiic George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and Edinburgli 
and Leipzig Universities Entered the Colonial 
Office in 1905 Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Cocnmlttee, 1909 , Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911 , 
Principal Clerk ‘in the office of Insurance 
Commissioners, 1912 , Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1913 , Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-i.9 , Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, April 1919 , 
Second Secretary, Ministrj of Health, 1919, 
Cliairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919-22 , Joint Undcr-Secretary to the Lord 
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AHMED, Khan Bahadtje Kazi bm Azizrr- 
DIN, Kt,CIE,OBB,ISO, Qiiet Jlmister, 
Datia State i 7 Apnl 1861 'EdMc at 
Gonda High School m d ofMirza Mahomed 
Ismail, Subordmat> Judge, Gouda, 1893 
Served in the P C S , tJ P , for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt Duector 
of Agriculture and Commerce, TJ P , was 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amir 
of Kabul dunng his Indian tour, services lent 
to Bharatpur State in 1910 for employment as 
Ecv Member of Council of Regency , trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retued from Gov- 
ernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judif lal Minister , rendered valuable 
services to the British Government during 
non-cooperation days 1922-23 and 1930 31 
Appointed Chief Minister, Datia, in 1922 
Is member of the Court of the Delhi 
University and Ahgarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College, Member, Senate 
of the Agra University, was Fellow, j 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Eoyal Asiatic Societj', London , State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State , President, St 
John Ambulance Association and Bed Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St John’s Gate, London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Servmg Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalem Was 
awarded a jagir of Bs 5,000 per annum in 
recognition of his meritonous services byH 
H the Maharaja of Datia on the occasion of 
the celebration of his Siher Jubilee Pubhca 
twns Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H M King George 
V and H B H the Prince of Wales, 
Commentanes on Crimmal Procedure Code 
and U P Land Revenue Act , translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedmgs of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911 
Address Datia 


AIKMAH, David Wakn, C I E (1912), 
Consulting Engineer to the Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust 6 8 December 1863 

Educ Cooper’s Hill m Marlon Drummond 
Stewart Joined P W D , 1885 Betd , 1918, 
Publteahon Boorkee treatise on water 
supply. Consulting Engmeer for the Cawnpore 
Water-Work, etc. Address Charleville, 2, 
Simla , and 18, Clyde Road, Lucknow 


AINscough Sir Thomas Martland, Kt (1932) 
C B E (1925), M Com ,F B G S His^Uajesty’s 
Senior Trade Commlssionerln India and Cey 
Ion b 1886 m Mabel, d of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs two s one jd Edue Man- 
chester Gr School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University In busicsss in China, 
1907-12, Spl Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in CSilna, 1914 , Sec , Board 
of Trade Textile CommitVee, 1916, Sec , 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917, 
Expert Assist to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920 Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Central Asian Society and Fellow of 


the Royal Society of Arts Pubhcaitovs 
“Notes from a Frontier” Address Bengal 
Club. Calcutta 


AI VAN GAB, Cketpuru Duraiswami, BA, 
BL, Advocate, Madras and Mysore High 
Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative Assembly 
b 1873 Educ Madras Christian College and 
Law College Schoolmaster for two years, 
then Vakil from Jnly 1899 , occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist 
Conference, etc President, Taluk Board and 
Chairman, Mumcipal Council, Chittoor, for 
some years President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 , President, Postal, and i^M 
S Umon, Madras Province, 1929 , Publications 
Estates Land Act in Telung , Sn Venkatesa or 
the First Archa , lessons from Sn Bhaga^ad 
Gita , Hinduism m the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled Address Chittoor 

3 

ALT, A F M AbdtTIi, M A b 1884 Son of 
Nawah Bahadur Abdul Latlf Khan, C I E 
Educ St Xa\ier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 

I Moslem Institute Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 , placed on special duty. Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept 
1918 to March 1919 , Police Magte , AJipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922, Appt 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Goit 
of India, April 1922 Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission , Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Calcutta Umverslty , Member of the 
Court of the Dacca Umversity, Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Duffenn Fund Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society , Governor 
of the Calcutta Bhnd School , President of 
the Bengal Olypmic Association, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club , Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society , Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage President of the Beiuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention 
Address 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

ALl, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jagirdar b August 1789 
m to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d of 
Nawab All Taver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) Educ Nizam Coll , Hyder- 
abad Hon Magte , Madias, 1912 Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20, 
Member,LegislativeAssembly, 1921-23 Presdt. 
Elect, Dist Political Confce of i^llampet, 
1916 Presdt Elect, Dist Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 , Presdt , Provincial Educa- 
tional Confce , Poona, 1919 , Presdt , Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20, Presdt - 
Elect of All-India Unanl Confce , Delhi, 1917 
President, Unani-Ayurvedic Confce , Hyder- 
abad, 1922 Publications " Maasharat," Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury , “ Iraq-wo-Iran ” Member, Cosmo 
pohtan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
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BABER, SHTIM BiiEnr JtJ^Q Bin<iJioou 
RANA.Genciftl of the Ncpalcnc ATm\, G B E , 
(Hon Miner lOlO, KOSI (Hon) cr 1010, 
KCIE (Hon) cr 1916. Hon Colonel, 
British Army (1927) h 27 Innuarv 1883 , 
2nd s oi His Into Highness Hon General 
Maharam Sit Chandra SUum Slicrc Jung, 
GCB.GCSI, GCMG.GCVO, etc., 
of Nepal and Her late Highnc"' Bada Maha 
rani Chandra Ixihahhaiaa Laxml Beal »i 
1903, Deaa Vakta Lakshmi Deal ,2s Id 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katiuamlii, 
1903-1929 , a\as prc=;cnt it tin Dilln ( arona- 
tion Durbar, 190 t , M'^iUd ] uroja l''os wno 
In charge of shooting arrangcintnts during 
King Georges shoot in Nejm!, 'Icral, 1011, 
utteched to the Armi Headquarters, India 
(March 1916 to Februarv 1919) as Inspector 
General of Nepalese Contingente In India 
during the Great War (Despatches, spcclallj , 
thanks of Comtoanders in Chief in India, 
K C S I , K C 1 B , for McrltoriouE Sera lee , j 
reg'hed the lot class Order of the Star 
of Nepal nlth t>io title of Supradlpta 
Manjabara, 1918, the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) . 
European War (Wazlnstan Field lorce, 
1917) Tiespatches, special mention b> 
Comman- ;s in-Chiel in India and Goaernor 
General in Council , the Kepaieso Military 
Decoration for bravery , the British W ar 
and Victory Medals, at Army Headquarters, 
India, ae Inspector-General ot Nepalese Con- 
Ungentduring AlghanW aT,1919,lDcspatcliC8 
GBE , India General SctNice Medal with 
Clasp) Represented Nopal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov 1925) 
In memory of his son Bala Shura Shore 
supplied (1921) Bokhara, a hill station In 
Nepal, writh pipe drinking wrater at a cost 
otoverRs 1,00,000 Address Baber Mahnl 
Katmandu, Nepal, tna India 


BADLEY, Buemon Thobtoi. (BishOp), M a , 
D D , LL D , Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society , Jlcmber, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity, Member, Sigma Alpha 
EpsUon Fratermty , Bvshop oi the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area b May 2 ‘) 
1876 711 Slaty Putnam Stearns of Boston 
Umveisrty Boston, Mass , H S A JJdttc 
Philander Smith College, Nalnl Tal (High 
Ohio Wesleyan Unlv , Delaware 
OWo, B A , D D , Columbia Hniv New York 
Uty. MA, Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL D ) Professor of English Literature 
fnnn Christian College, Lucknow, 1900 
WOO, Gen Secretary, Epworth League 


(Madras) 19 12 Address 
Memorial”, By culla, Bombay 


" Robinson 


BAGCni, SATlsOflAbhr t, iJ A , LL T) , Barrister* 
at-Law , Principal, Unlicrslty Law College, 
Cahulta b Jail 1832 L’duc Santlpur Muni- 
cipal School, Cah utl.v , bl John's College, 
Cambridge, B A , C.alcntta Unhcrslty, 1001, 
B A , LL B , Cntnhfldge Dublin, LLP, 
'J'rlnltv College, Dublin, 1907, Icllow, Cal- 
ciifta Uiiiacrsltv, 1909, 'rngort Profisaor ol 
Iaw, 191 Ml mix r of the 1 aciiUv of Jaw, 
Dacia Lnl 1951, head of the dipirtmcnt 
of law, Mlnlmbad Lnl H'U-'!2, Dean of the 
rncuKi of I, aw, tllahabid Lnh , 1931-32, 
Asiilosh Muktijl liitnrer hi J«aw, t.aleutta 
Lnh , 1931, called to Bar, Gray s Inn, 1007 
Addr'is PrlnclparF Quart^'r!', Parbhanga 
Buildings, Unhersltj Law College, Calcutta 

BAILIA, ArTiitr CuArirs Jonv, Kings 
Police Medal (1920), C I L (1931) , 
Deputy Inspector General ol Police J> 
2uil October 1880 in to Heather M H 
IHcklc J due bt Andrew's College nnd 
King's Hospital, Dublin Joined Indian 
Police, 1900 Address Bclgaum, MAS 
M Rly. 


Exccutiae Secretary, Centenary Movement. 
India and Burma, 1920 24, Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924 Publications "The Making ol 
a Christian College in India" (Calcutta) looo 
" God's Heroes, Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1913 , ” New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917 , " India, Beloved of Heaven" 
(Kew York) 1918 , ” Hindustan's Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 , " Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1930, "The Solitary Phrono” 
(Madras) 1931 “ Visions and Victories in 

Hindustan ” (Madras) , “ M arne of India’ 


BVIRD, Muor GiMntP Humi Bi ircHOir 
Dott.1 IS, C B , C M O , C n , P b 0 , Croix 
do guerr, (Iranci.) with palms, Commander 
Pcccan Dhtrict h. 4th April, 1877 m 
Man, tl of Captain A Caldecott Lduc 
Clifton ami It 51 C baiulinirst 12th Jicngal 
Cavalry Brigade Vlajor, IGC 
G 0 C in Chief, Ahicrsiiot , A P C to G 0 C 
1st Corps, B E r G S O (hul ), Cav Corps , 
OC Slh Argillshlrc HiuUlaniltrs , GOC 
75th Imp Brigade. B L 1’ , B G G S , Balu- 
chistan Cor))s, 'ihiril Afghan Mar, GOC 
Zob Brigade Commandant SOS Bclgauuv , 
P V and Q 51 G , Northi ni Cominanil, GOC 
Kohat District, GOG Deccan District, 
'J irah 1807-1S9S, Great B ar, Praneo 1914-18 , 
Tliird Afgli.ui 55 ir, 55a/instin Operations 
1921. 


BAJPAI, GmJA SUA^KAR, B A (Oxon ) , B Sc 
(Allahabad) , C B D (Ch 11), 1922, CIE,6 
July 1020 , I C S , Joint Secretary to tbe 
Government ot India, Department oi Edu 
cation, Health at«I Lands 6 3 April 1801 
Edttc Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
klerton College, Oxford Appointed to the 
ICS in November 1015, Asstt Magistrate 
and Collector, Dnlted Provinces, 1915-1919, 
Hndor-Sccretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920 21, Private Secretary to the 
Rt Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary' 
for India at Imp ^lal Conference, 1921 , and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
5Vashington, 1921-22 , on deputation to the 
dominions of ((anada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 , Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 , officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
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Liciitenint of Ireland, 1920 rermmcnt 
Linder Secretary of State at the llome Oflicc, 
1922 to 1932 Address Goa ernment House, 
Calcutta 

) 

ANDREWS, Charlfs Freer, Professor In 
the International Unnersitj' of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiiiiketan, Ben cal b 12 February 
1871 Educ Ring Eduard's School, 
Birminghaiu and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge Fellou and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
in St Stephen s College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge Uniiersity Brotherhood, Fellou 
and eome time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
Unnersityfrom 1904 to 191 3, since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Publicalions 
“ Chnstiamta and the I abour Problem ’ , 

“ Lorth India”, “The Renaissance in 
India”, “Christ and Labour”, “The 
Indian Problem “ Indians in South Africa ”, 
“To the Students,” “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil” “ What I ou e to Christ, “ Christ in 
the Silence ’ Correspondent, Manchester 
Ouardian Cape Argus, Natal Adierttser 
Address Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal 

ANRLIICER, Lt -COR Amir-ur-Umra Sardar 
Sir APPAJiUAO Sahib SrroREDESUMHKH.SFNA 
Hahdoo, Sah Shri, KBE (1919), CIE 
(1913) , Member of the Givalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Reaenue since i 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, ' 
(1925) b 1874 Cduc Belgaum Pte Secre , 
tary to the Maharaja of Guahor, 1897 vi , 
the \oungest daughter of the late Mahaiaja | 
Jaijirao Sahib Scindia of Gnalior i 
Address Gualior j 

anna RAO, Charikani, BA (Cliemistry) , ' 
Landholder and Director of Luijni Rangam j 
Copper Mmes b 1 January 1909 m to Ana ' 
suyadevi, d of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras Address 
Bobbih, Vizagapatam District j 

1 

ARCOT, pRiRCE OF, Sir Ghhlam Mahomed 
All Khan Bahadur, GCIE (1917),' 
K C I E (1909 ) h 22 Feb 1882 s father, 1 
1‘’03 Premier Mahomedan nobleman of ' 
Southern India, being the direct male i 
descendant and repi csent itn e of the Sovereign I 
Ruler of the Karnatic Educ Neuington Coiui j 
Wards Institutions, Madras undei C Moinsoii, , 
M A , Member of Madras Legi«lati\p Council, 
19016, Member of the Impel lal Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan ElectoTati) of the Jfadras 
Presidency 1910-13 , Member of the Madras 
legislative Council by nomination, 1916 Prcsi- I 
dent, All-India Muslim Associ ition, Lahore , ! 
President, South India Islamiah League, j 
^^adras Presided All-India Aiushm League ^ 
1910, Life Member, Lavvlejt Institute, Ooty, ' 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- ' 
tion. Club, GjTukliana Madras Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras 

ARC GY AS W AMI yroDALIAR, DnvAR BAHA- 
DUR Rayapuram Narraveeran, B a , B C D , 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Dm an IJahadur i 
(1925) , b 18th April 1870 Educ Madras , 
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Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt Engineer in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925 
I Minister for Public Health and Excise (resigned 
1 in March 1928) Address Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mjlapore 


ASH, Herbept Dudrft, A M I E E , Director, 
Turner Hoare A Co ,1 td b 1879 rn Madeline 
Edith Ash Educ Hailejburj College Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915-17 , Staff (Captain 
Indian Cav Bngade, 1917-19 Twice men- 
tioned in despatches Address C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co , Ltd , Bombaj 


AbfON, Arthur Henry Southoote, MA 
(Oxon), Bar at-Law, (Lincoln’s Inn ) Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind b 4 July 
1871 m to Lilian, d of the late Col A R 
Saviie Educ Harrow School, Balliol Coltege, 
Oxford Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 , 
Chief Presidency Blagistrate, Bombay, 1906 , 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23 Pulhcahons Joint Editor, 
Starling’s Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition), 
Editor (9th Edition) Address The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi 

AYANGAR, Varangiman Krishnaswaw 
ARAVAUDDHA, M 4 (1914), CIE (1928), 

Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee b 15th December 1891 d of 
Prof K R Bamaswami Ayangar, Prof of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras 
(letiied) , Educ Kumbakonam Government 
College and Madras Presidency College OlBce 
of the Accountant General, Madras , Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta , Asstt Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, Govt of India Jt Secretary to the 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance , Under Secretary to Govt of India, 
I'lnance Department , Alember of the Joint 
Committee on the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill , Under-Secretary Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt of India Officer on special 
dutyh Finance Department, Govt of India 
and Secretary, Indian Central Banking 
Eiiquiiv Coiiimittee Budget-Office, Finance 
Depaitiiient, Govciiiment of India Addtess 
\Siiigate, Simla 

AZIZ Syed Abdur Baiiibtci-at Law, Minister 
of Education, Bilni and Oiissa b 1885 
] due Patna Coffegiate School, Pitiii 
College and B N College Called to the B ii 
111 1911 bv the Middle Temple Lniolkd 
Advocati of Cdlciitti High Court, 1013 and of 
Patna High Coiiit, 1916 louiidcd the 
Anjunian Tsl imia Uidu Public Libiaiv and tlie 
Pvtiia Chib PiLSidcnt, Anjumaii Islamia and 
Pi‘ '' teicsted iii the 

do , presided ovei 

Sc 1 etui lied to 

j Piovmcial Legislature in 1926 fioni Patna 
j Division and again 1930 leader of the Ahiar 
Party in the Council ^Iiiiistei of Education 
fioni Januiiv ]5, 1934 Ad dr css 

” Dilkiibh 1 , Patna L I Rv (Rihai and 
Oiiiti) 


I 

I 
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kind for that region Undei London Air 
klinistry programme for the expected tinl 
flight of the airship II 101 being lesponsiblo 
for the section Basra to Kaiachi set up a 
complete tempoiaiy organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship Honorai i 
member, Karachi Aero Club Member fiom 
India on the “ Commission de 1 application 
do la Meteorologie a’ la Navigation AMionnc ” 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress 
Meteorologist, Bombay, since 15th November 
1932 Piibhcations The book Meteorology 
of the ]?ersian Gulf and Mekian ’ and other 
original contributions in Phj sk s and I^Ictooro 
logy published in various Indian and Liiiopcan 
Journals Address Colaba Observ atorv , 
Bombaj 

Cl 

BANER JI, SuKUviAE, Bai S iiiib, P a , Assist 
ant Commissioner of Police in chaigc of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta b 6 October 1880 
m to Suhasini, eldest d of late Kumar Satyes 
uarGhosalof BhukailasRaj Editc St Xaviers 
College, Calcutta, Law cliss, Gove nment 
College, Krishnagar , Bengal Police T aining 
School , obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 , 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Government, 
Januarj 1931 Address Police Hcadquaiters, 
Lai Bazaar, Calcutta 


State b 0 Septr 1879 m Mary Gertrude only 
d of the late 31 L Mov “-cv , ISO, Cej Ion 
Civil Service Ldnc Bedford School and 
Roj'al Military Academy Commissioned in 
Royal Engineers, 1 898 , retired ns Lt -Col 
March 1929, Electric il Engineer, Delhi 
Durbar 1911 , Cliief Engineer, Holkar State 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since Februnrv 
1929 Served in Mesopotamia 1915 to fall 
of Kut el-Amara, April 1910 , mentioned in 
despatches foi defence of Kut el- Vniara 
Was ORE Quetta for three and a half v cars 
before retirement from the Army Address 
Indore, Central India 


BARNE, TheRt Rev GEonar DckEronD,M A 
(Oxon), C I E (1921), O B E (1919), \ D 
(1921), Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
1932 b May C, 1879 ni Dorothy Kate 
Akerman Editc Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll , Oxford Asstt Master, Summerflclds, 
Oxford, 1902 08 , Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908 10 , Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910, 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 and 
Asstt Chaplain of Karachi, 1911 12 Pnnci 
pal, Lawrence R Militari School, Sanawar 
Address Lahore 

BARTHE, Rt Rev Jean Mame , Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914 b Lesignan, Tarbe 

1849 Educ St Pe Sominarj Bishop of 
Tnchinopoly, 1890 1914 Address Shem- 

baganur, Madras Presidency 


B4.PNA, Wazir-ud dovvla eai Bahadur SM , 
C I E , B A , B So , LL B , Prime Jlinistcr to 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar h 24th 
April 1882 VI Shreemati Anand Kumarl, d of 
the late Jlehta Bhopal Siiigh, Devvan of Udai- 
pur Educ at Blaharana High School, Udaipur, 
Govt College,A]mer, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad For about a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara , served in Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial OSicer, appointed 
District and Sessions Judge in the Indore 
State in Jan 1907 In 1908 was appointed 
I^w Tutor to H H klaharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar m , appointed His Highness’ Second 
Secretary in 1911 and First Secretary in 1913 
appointed Home Minister in 1915 , letired 
on sjiecial pension in April 1921, joined 
iatiala State as Minister and remained there 
till August 1923 , rejoined Holkar State 
Service as Home Minister in 1923 , soon 
mter appointed Deputy Prime Minister and 
President of the Appeal Committee of the 
1926 was appointed 
I rimc Minister and President of the Cabinet 
Addrt'is Baxibag, Indore, C I 

B 4RIA, Muor (Hon) His Highness Ma 
hariwal Seri Sir Ranjitsinhji, Raja of 
KCSI (1922) b 10 July 1886, twos on, 
d Educ Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and 11 
England Served in European War, 19i4-i 
and in the Afghan War, 1919 Receives 
salute of eleven guns Address Devga 
Baria, (Baria State Rlj ) 

BA.RKER, John Stafford MVO (19111 
P M Member and Chief Engineer, Hoik' 


BARUA,Rai Bahadur devioharan, b a ,B L , 
ML A, Tea Planter b 1864 Educ City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assemblj s Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 , Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly li 
years since 1890 Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 , Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench Address Jorhat, 
Assam 

BASU, Jatindra Nath, M A Solicitor b 7 Feb 
1872 m Mrs Snalv Basil Educ Hindu 
School and Picsidcncv College, Calcutta 
Has been a member of the Bengal Legls 
Council almost coiitiiiuouslv since 1920 
President, Indian Associ itioii, Cilciitti, 
leader of People s Piity in Bengal Legislature , 
delegate fiom Bengal to the Indiui Round 

I lablc Confc , is coiineetcd with scveiil 
Edueationil iiid Social seiv i( e orginisitions 
in Cilcutti and is the licid of B N Bisii 
>V Co, Solicitois Addtesi 14, Biliiani 
Ghose Street, Calcutt i 

B VTLEY, Claude, A R I B A , Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs Gregson, Batley and 
King, Cliartered^ Architects b Oct 1879 
Educ at QueeneElizabeth’s School, Ipswich 
Articled in Ipswich Practised in Kettering 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay ^hereafter Pubhcalions Sun- 
dry articles and papeis both in England and 
India on architectural subjects Address 
School of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay 
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India, Devartment of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924 , Secretary to the Indian depu 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926 
Address Secretary Government of India, 
1927-29, Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 , Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Bound Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 , Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands 


BAJPAI, Pakdit Sankata Prasada, Bai- 
"Bahadur, B A , Zemindar and Banker d 
Nov 18, 1886 m Shrimati Sumitra Devi 
JSduc , Canning College, Lucknow , Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and Universitj 
School of Law, Allahabad Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 , Elected 
Hon Secy , Hheri Dist Board, 1918 , Ap- 
pointed Hon Magistrate, 1918, Elected Chair 
man, Lakhimpur Municipahtj, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920 , Elected Member, U P Legislative 
Council, 1926 , Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Viheri, 1929, 
Elected Cl airman. District Board, Kheri, 
March 1933 Address Laklumpore, Kheri, 
(Ondh) 

BAKSHI SOHAN LAL, Bil Bahhdtib, Ex- 
M L A (non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jul- 
lunder DiMsionl Advocate, High Court, 
Lahore & 4 April 1857 Practised as Vakd 
in Kangra, JulJunder and Lahore Elected 
Slember, Punjab Legislatne Council, 1913 20 
Address High Court, Lahore 

BALKBISHNA, DB , MA, Ph D, FSS, 
P B. E S , F E Hist S , Principal and Prof of 
Economics, Eajaram Coliege and Inspector of 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, 5 22nd 
December 1882 m MissDayabaiMalsey, B P 
N A Educ Govt High School, Multan, D A V 
College and Government College, Lahore, 
School of Economics and Politics, London 
lYas Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year, Vice- 
Principal for six years and Professor of Historj 
and Economics for 11 > ears Became Princi- 
pal, Bajaram College, 1922 Director of 
Economic Bureau , President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association , Chairman, Secondary Teachers’ 
Association , President, TechnicaliSchool , Col 
M'odehouse Orphanage, Slnhu D Free High 
School, Member, State Pancha\at PuUica- 
tions (In English) Commefcial Belations be- 
tv een India and England (1924), The Industrial 
Decline inlndia. Demands of Democracj (1925), 
Hindu Philosophers on Evolution , Shnaji 
the Great , Indian Constitution (In Hindi) 
''cacn books on H^sto^^ i Economics, Pohtics 
iiid Behgion Historj of "’/idia (In Marathi) 
Address Shahpuri, Kolliajmr 

B VLB AMPLE, :^L4lrA^ U4 Ptirsiiwu-i 

Pkis\d Singh Saulb minor midtr guardian- 
“^hip 01 the Court of IVards TTnited ProMnees 
5 2 Jin 1014 VI Non 1932, d ol H H the 
litc ilaliaraia Sir Chuidra Sliimsher Jung 
Bahadur Ban i GCB, GCSI GCMG, 
C V O , D C L (Oxon), PEGS, Prime 


Jlinister and Cominander-in-Cliief of Nepal 
Beceiving Education at Majo College, Ajmer 
Address Bahampur 

BANEBJEE, Bai Bahadur Sarat Chaxdra, 
M A , D L , C I E , Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta b 3rd October 1870 rx 
Sreemati Usha Devi Ndiic Presidency 
College, Calcutta and the Metropolitan 
Institution (Law) , Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Physics, History and Political Economy, Free 
Church of Scotland Institution, Duff College, 
1892 , Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907 , Legal 
Assistant, Legislative Department, Govt of 
India, 1907-14 , President, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Tribunal, 1914-1930 Address 29, 
Sastitala Boad, Narikeldanga, Calcutta ^ 

BANEBJI, Sir Albion Bajkumar, Kt (1925) 
I G S , C S I (1921), C I E (1911), b Bristol, 
10 Oct 1871, m 1898 d of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Educ Calcutta Univer„ity, Balliol 
College, Oxford , M A , 1892 Entered 
ICS 1895 , ^erved as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency Diwan to H H the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 , reverted to 
British service, 1915 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah, services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916 Ofliciated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919 Betired from the ICS 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26 Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927-29 Awarded I Class tit'e” Ba- 
jamantradhurina ” of Gandabberunda Order, 
with KhiUats by H H The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct 1923 Publications The 
“ Indian Tangle ” (Published by Hutclunson 
&, Co ) Address C/o Coutts and Co 440, 
Strand, London. W C 2 

BANEBJI, Bhabo Nath, M Sc (Allah ibad) Ph 
D (Cantab) , Meteorologist, Bombav (on leav e) 
b 15 August 1895 m Benukii Devi Educ 
Allahabad Univ ersity. Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16, and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1916-lS, Besearch Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Phv sics, Umv ersitv' 
post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918 20, with Sir C V Baman, Government 
of India Universitj State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ at Cavendish Laboratorv, 
Cambridge, with Sir J J Ihomson, 1920-22 
Joined Indian Aleteorological Servace Januaiy 
1923 , Meteorologist, Simla, 1923 26 As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Deer 1926toNov 1932 
founded and organised on inteinational hue-, 
the first aeioplaneand airship meteorologic il 
centre at Karachi including a fast clis« 
Observatorj equipped with all scli-recoiding 
meteorological instruments aud inv e&tigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigli Boad 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Notvi iv, 
Germanv , Belgium, France, Italv and Lgv pt 
Oct 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
avaation mctcrologv with particular reference 
to Airships FeUow of the Eoval Meteorolo- 
gical Soeietv, London, 1928 Made speci"! 
studv of the Meteorologv ot the luimvestigatcd 
international air route irom Persian Guh to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Mcteorolocv ot tnc 
Persian Gull and Mekrin ’ the hrst 01 its 
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10'52 , rrc=!ldont, A^wdatcd Clmml)ors of 
rommcroo of Indin find Con Ion, 1922 , Dolc- 
Knto, Indinn lUnind Tnlilo Conforcnro, 11)21 - 12, 1 
Indian ATinj IlctronOlnuont Comndltco, ID.ll 1 
Addrcc'i 07, llnlhruili'o Pnrk, Cahuttn { 


IinNZIGrH, Tur most in n AloisiosMaut, 
O C 1> , IjinBoedtln, Sultrcrlnnd, 1801 
Ldiic I' rnnkfort, Brussels , Downside Came 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Tabs', 1900, Assistant 
io tiic Pont Tlironc, Boinan Count, 1925 
Iletlicd ns Bishop of Qullon in AuRiistlOll 
iC nominated 'Jltiilir Archbishop of Antlnoe 
(Antinopolls) in recognition of ids merits 
Addrc'i’i Carmel IIill Monnsterj , lrl\andrnni, 
'JTaa incoic 

BEfeELEY-HILL, Lt-Col Ow^^ Ai-rarP 
KO\^LA^n, M A , JI D , Ch B (0\on ), M B 
C S (Eng ), L B C P (Ixm ), IMS, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Banchl b 22 Dec 1879 m Kunhi- 
mannv rf ofNcllnry Bnmotti Ldiic atBugb\ 
Suiool, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and Unncrsity College Hospital, Ixmdon 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907 Scr- 
xed throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) , lifcntioncd in Dcspntclics Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association , 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
nxgicnc, Jlcmhcr of Indinn Brantli of the 1 
International Association of Psjcho Analysis 
Pitblicatio7is Numerous articles in sciciitiflc 
journals Address ICanke (P O ), Banclii, 
Bihar and Orissa 

BEBTHOUD, Edwaud IlENiiT, B A (Ovon ), 
1898, Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Begistration, Bihar and Orissa h 13 Sept 
1876 m Phyllis Hamilton Cox Pdne at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford Asstt 
Magte , Joint Magte and Magte and Colloctoi 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900 
Address Patna 

BEBTBAM, Bev Eeancis, S J (or Beutrand), 
BA, D D , Kaiser-I-Hind (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras b 23 Julv 
1870, at Montigny-les Metz, Lorraine Ediic 
in the Society of Jesus Entered Society of 
Jesus, Aug 1888, came to India 1888 , Princi- 
pal, St Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 1909-25, 
Principal, Loyola College since 1925 , Member 
of Senate, Madras Unix’ersity since 1910, 
Member of Syndicate, since 1910 , Member, 
Aeademic Council, since 1923 , offg Vice 
Chancellor, Madras Unmrsity, April to 
September 1931 Address Lojola College. 
Cathedral P 0 , Madras 

BEWOOB, Gurunath Venkatesh,B A (Bom ), 
B A (Cantab ), C I E , I C S , Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs b 20 Nov 1888 m 
Miss Tingatai Mudholkar Edue Deccan 
Coll , Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll , Cam- 
bridge Under Secretary to Govt , C P Dy 
Commissioner, Chanda , Postmaster-General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles Dy 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle , Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 


Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
UnlNcrsnl Postal Congress, I/mdon, 1929 
Addrt'.' Dfllii and Simla “ Slirl Krishna 
Nlwas," Poona 1 

BHABHA, HoI’MABJI TlitAhOlR.MA ,D Lift 
JP, Cl E, Hon Pres' Magte, Director of 
'Jala H\dro Electric Power Supply Co , 
Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial UnlNcrsltlcs 1920 
by^he UnlNcrsItlcs of Bombay and Jljsorc 
b 27 Tune 1812 «i Miss JcrbalEdaljceBatl 
wala Edue Llphlnstonc College and in Eng- 
land Asstt Professor, LIpbinstone College, 
1871-70 , Vice Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, 1876 
Principal, Jlaharaja’s College, JIjsoro, 1884 , 
IMncatlon Secretary to Goxernment, Mjsore, 
1890, Inspector-General of Education In 
M>sorc, 1895 1909 , Munir iil-Tallm (Mjsorc) 
1000 Pub Special Beport on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education , 
Beport on the Education of Pars! Bojs, 1920, 
a Visltto Australian Unixcrsitics, 192 5, a Visit 
to linUsU Unlxcrsttlcs, 1020, Modem Gretna 
lion and Parsecs, 1922 Address Jlalakoff 
I,odgc, Sfoiint Pleasant Boad, Malabar Hill, 
Bonibaj C 

BHAIBUN SINOIIJI BAnAEtJR, COEOhEL 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K C b I , b IGth 
Scptcmbcrl879 Edue Jfayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H H the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, 1895 and accompanied him In his 
Indian Tour in 1890 Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Afahkma 
Khas , Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member, Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet Also acted as President 
of Council during H H’s xisltsto Europe 
Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Foit, Fort Palace, Badakarldiana 
Devasthan and Government General Becords, 
Bikaner State Is Hon Col of the Sadul 
Light Infantry and Personal A D C to the j 
Maharaja Pubhealxorxs Bhairavbllas, Bhai- 
rubnenod and Easikbmod Son and heir Horoji 
Sn Ajit Sinhji Sahib being Educated at Majo 
College, Ajraor Address Bikaner 

BHANDABI JAGAN NATH, Bai Bahadur, 
Baj Batan, M A , LL E , Dewan, Idar State 
b Jan 1882 m Shnmati Ved Kunwarji 
Edue Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 , joined Idaf State as Private Secretary, 
1914 , served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Ofliciating Dewan , left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931 Address 
Himmatnagar, Idar State 
t 

BHABGAVA, Bai Bahadur, Pahdit Jawahae 
LAE, B A , LL B Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore b 1st Oct 1870 m d otli Madan Lai, 
Bhargava of Bewan Edue Sirsa M B School, 
Eewan 31 B buhool, Lahore Mission Coll , 
Lahore Government Coll and Laxv School, 
President, Bar Assocn,, Hissar , got Durbar 
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B\TLIWALA, SoRABJI HoRxrusJl, (BA Eng- 
lish Liter iture md Litin) b 21 March, 1878 
Hduc St Xmers School and College 
Connected iiith the Cotton industry , Technical 
Adviser to the Court llecenei of the Petit 
Group of drills in Liquidation (1931) His 
traaelled e\tenbi\eh and studied the economic 
sj stems of various countries Publications 
Contributions on financial and economic 
subjects Address Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombaj 


BE A.DON, Dr Mary, M B B S (Bond ), Kaisar 
i-Hind Second Class (1920) , Principal, Ladj 
Hardinge College, Hew Delhi in to E. C 
Beadon, K C S G Educ at London (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women 
Joined W M S in 1914 , in charge Dufferln 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 , Supermten 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 , Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Jfadras and Ladv Willingdon Mcdi 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930 , 
Principal, Ladv Hardinge Medical College, 
Hew Delhi, Juno 1930 Address Lady 
Hardinge College, Hew Delhi 

BEASLEY, Sir Horace Owfy Covirton, 
Kt cr 1930, QBE, Hon Mr Justice Beaslcv 
Chief Justice of Madras suicc 1929 b 2!id 
Julv 1877 m 1909, Lv civ n Augusta Atherton 
two s Educ Westminster School, Jesus 
College, Cambridge Called to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902 Puisne Judge, High Court 
of Burma, 1923 24 , a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924-29 sen ed European 
M ar, 1914-19 , Western Front 1910-19 (Major 
0 B E , despatches) , Major Regular Armj 
Reserve of Officers Address High Court, 
Madras 


BEAIJJroXT, The Hok Sir Jon\ William 
Fisher, M A (Cambridge) , King’s Counsel, 
1930, Chief Justice of Bombay b 4th Septem- 
ber 1877 m Mabel Edith d of William 
Wallace (deceased) Educ Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899 Called to Bar 
Cliancerv Div ision Lieut R G A ,1916-1918 
Address “ Colelieriie Court ’ Harkness 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombaj 

BEDI PvAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt 
cr 1916 , K B E (1920), C I E , 1911 , Hon 
Evtra Asst Commissioner in the Punjab 
b 1861 A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities , was a delegate to the Indo 
Afghan Peace Conference an 1919 Address 
Kallar, Punjab 


bell, Robert Duncan, C S I (1932), C I E 
(1919), Member of Council of the Gov ernment 
of Bombaj Educ Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University and Trinitj' College, 
Cambridge m Jessie, d >D Spence, Esq 
Appointed I C S Bombaj, 1902 Secretarv, 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916 17, 
Controller, Industrial Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918 19 , Director 
of Industries, Bombaj, 1919 24 Secretarj’’ 
to Government, Development Department and 


Commissioner, Bombay’ Suburban Divasion, 
1924-30 Clilcf Secretarv’ to Government, 
Revenue Department, 1930 32 Address 
Secretariat, Bombav 


BELVALKAR, SiiriPAD Krishna, M A Ph D 
(Harvard Univ ), I E S Professor of Sanskrit 
Deccan College, Poona b 11 Dec l881 
Educ Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, USA 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907 Prof , Deccan College since 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
V ears its Hon Secretarj Also Hon Secretarj', 
Poona Sanskrit College Association and General 
Secretarj , All- India Oriental Conference Reci- 
pient of Kaiser i-Hind Silver Medal, PiA/i- 
calions “History of Sjstems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar’’ , Edition and translation of Bliavabhuti s 
“Later Historj' of Rama ’’ in the Harvard 
Oriental Series , English translation of Kav j’a- 
darsa , Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashja with Notes and translation , L\su 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof Ranade) History’ of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) , several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address 
“ Bilvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No 4 


BENJAMIN, Ven T Kurutilla, B A , Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922 Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro Cathedral, Kottayam 
1895-1922 , Acting Principal, C N I , Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1923 Publications (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews, 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
Devotional Study of the Bible Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend 
Address Kottayam 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M So , M Inst 
CE, MIME, Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust b 1884 ni Frances 
Sophia Bennett Educ Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G I P , 1910 1916 

Port Engineer, Cliittagong, 1916-1919 , Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 , Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 , Chief Engineer, 
1930 Address Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 


BENTHALL, Sm Edwapd Charles, Kt , Senior 
Partner, Bird &, Co , Calcutta and F W Hed- 
gers A Co , Calcutta, since 1929, s of Revd 
Benthall and Mrs Benthall , 5 26th November 
1893 m 1918 Hon ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford , one 
son , Educ Eton (King s Scholar), King’s 
College, Cambridge Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded). Staff War Office 1918-19 Direct- 
or of numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32, Governor, 1928-30 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
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Jlcdnland "VNnr Ioin‘''innd nckd ni. Set* | 
rctan, India W nr ISclicfl tind. Jlic Acroplnne j 
Ileet I und Kin;. Ldtfird Memorial 1 iind ( 
raa elected ineinlifr rtinjal' itl\c } 

Council, 191G 20 ana ttl\ e 

1921-2'? llfeimmiir ‘-I Ifilin Vmbiilino ! 
As'oclalion nnd (liairnian, ni‘-tri<t Caitic ' 
at IM^rar Hl'-ar (1 nn^ai') 1 

j 

BIIATE, GoriND Cmiivur "'l V (Pom) ' 
b 19 Sept 1S70 Widotter Eiinc l)i cean 
College Professor In 1 < rKU‘.‘;on College, Poona ' 
from ISajtolOP? JVIneipal uid Profe-w ' 
Milllngdon College, Sangll Iroin 1919 Ptih’% j 
cnltotif, Princli)!eK of ],eoiiom!ra, liptinl 1 
Traacl', Ivecturcs on ‘-orlolo^t C.>rhl(, I 

Tlirce l’hilo=oplKr‘? ndlo o]ili\ of flic ] Ine ' 
Arts (\11 In ^faraf hi) Sp!(rlie= and ] ^-aa- | 
(in rngliMi) , Kant and Sh inl iraeliara » j 
(in SlarathI) .Iddrett \\ llllngdon ( ollege , 
Po^t, Di=t Sitara 


BHATIA, Muoi 9onA^ Hi \ ^r I> P I 
Ch (Cant lb) . M 11 f P (fondi.ii) I l! s J ) 
(193.) PC PS (P,oTnbi\) M ( (19is) IM , 
S , Dean and Prof of PIi\ iologa f,riiilM<di 
cal College IV)inbaa b Vni, l‘'9i tn ]t ij 
KiMione } due C-.iinbrlilg( Lnia (Pitrrliou-e), 
and Sf Tliomae Hosjiit il ],ondon (.-i‘'Ualta 
Ofliccr and lie. (dent Vnf'tlietbt, ‘'t 'Ihomo' 
Hospital, Ixmdon, Clinhal t*--:!-? Children a 
Depirlment, ]lon=t ^urgeon Ophtlulmle 
House Surgeon Tolned i if a I'M?, “taaa 
actlae seraleo aalth Igajitlin 1 vjk dition ira 
Force (lOotn 'Mahnitta Light Inl intra ), loi^ , 
appointed Profes'-or of Phas|olog<\, Grant 
Mcdle.al College in 1920 nnd Dr in In 1925 
Publications A iiuinbtr of sohntlfie jiipcrs 
in the Indi in Journal of 'Medical )le«eareh 
and Indian Medical G irtf to iddrcir 'laao 
Gables”, Mount Plcisant lloul, Milabir 
Hill, Borabaj 

BHA'VKAGAIl, H H McncPAJA KnisnsA 
Kdmar Sixhji, Maharaja or, b I9th Mna 
1912, « father Lt -Col II H Alaharajn Sir 
Bhavslnhjl Takhtnslnhjl, K C S I , Jula 
1019 Ldtic Harroaa, England Installed 
■nltli full poaaers, 1931, married 1931 
Address Bhaanagar, Kathlaaaar 

BHOPAL, H H SiKAsmn Saxilat Haacah 
iFnKHARtJL-JlnLK SIR jMCIIAltMAD HAMIinn 
tAH KHAN.KAaaABof, G C S I (1032), G C I K 
(1929), C S I (1921), C V O (1922) b 9th Sept 
1894 is the llnler of the second most impor 
tantMohammadan State of India ni 1905 Her 
Highness JIaimoona bultaribhah Banoo Begam 
Sahiba, succeeded In 1920 mother. Her High 
MSS Naavab Sultan Jahan Begam G C S I , 
GCIE, CI,GBD Has three daughters, 
the eldest of aahom Naavab Gouhar e Taj- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptiac 
Address Bhopal, Central Ijdia 

BHOBL, Sir Josrrn 'WmiAn, K C I E , C B E 
^920), 0 1 E (1923), K C S I , I C S , Jlembei 
Vicerw s Executive Couned, in charge of 
Department of CommerfU and Ilailnajs 
b ^h April 1878, m to Margaret AVilkie Stott, 
MB, Ch B (St Andrens), MBE Bduc 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 


College, London Under Sees ,Go\t of Madras, 
1910. Donan of Cochin State, 1914-1919, 
Dj Director of CimI Supplies, 1919, Sccrc- 
tar\ to the High Commsr for India, l/ondon, 
1920, Ac High Commsr for India in the 
1 lilted Kingdom, 1022 1023, Sccrctarv to 
Goacrnnicnt of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Ikaitli and Lands, 10 > 1 and Ag Member, 
Mceroa’s I xecutlac Council, Noacmlicr 1920 
to Tuh 1927 Sccn-tary to Goat of India, 
Dipt of 1 ducatlon, Health and Land Bccords 
(on deputation aalth the Statutorj Commis- 
sion on Indian lloforms, 1028 30 Address 
M indcllfle, Simla and c/o The National 
Bank of India, Madras 


BIIL110,Kiian BAnADnr Sir Shah Naitaz, 
on (1919), Kill (1921), on (1925),!Ct 
(19', 0) Mini-terfor I/)cal Self Goaernment 
Bomhaa b 1st "March 1888 1 due Sind 

Madres-ah nnd St. Patrick High Scliool, 
Karaehi President, District Ixical Board 
and MLC, Bonihaj Council, Chairman, 
(ooperitiae Bank, District La rkana , Ind 
Chairrnan, Bomhaa Proalnclal Simon Coni- 
•idttf o, Aamlndar, Landlord nnd President, Sind 
Mnhomedan tsioclation Delegate, Hound 
lable Conference Member, old Imperial 
Council Under Muslim I’arta in Boinbaa 
( oiiueil President Sind Vrid CoiiferenCL 
Address Scgrctarhl , Bomb ly 

niLIMOHIA, APDASniR Jamsetjtf, BA, 
b 18 September 1804 JJditc Chandnnavndy 
High School nnd Elphlnstonc College, Bombay 
Tolned Messrs Tata in 1831 Kctircd 
1921 Address C/o Dr Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombaj 

BILLIMOBIA, Sir SHAroorJEr Bomonjff, 
Kt (1928), MBE, JP, Partner In the 
firm of S B Billimorin A Co , Accountants 
nnd Audltorg b 27Julj 1877 m Jerbai, d 
ofBhlcajlN Dalai (1900) Pduc St Xaalers 
College Honorarj Prcsidenca Magistrate. 
Member, Auditorb’ Council, Bombaj, Member 
of tbe Clta of Bombay improacment Trust 
Committee, Vice President, Indian Slcrchants’ 
Chamber, 1020-27 , President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28, Member, Goaern- 
ment of Indii Bick Bay Inqulrj Committee, 
1027-28 President, Indian Cliamber of 
Coinmcrccin Great Britain, 1028-29 Member, 
Indian Accountanca Board 3 rustce, N M 
Madia Chanties, 'Jhe Pnrsl Panclinjat Funds 
nnd Properties, Sir Tnmsctjeo Jeejeobhoj 
Cliarltj I'unds nnd a number of other chnritj 
trusts and institutions Address 13, Ciiffe 
Parade, Colaba, Bombaj' 

BIHLEY, Frank, DCM (1915), MLC 
Director, Best A Co , Ltd , Madras and 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Madras 
b C July 1883 m Ea elyn Clifton of Perth, 
"W A Joined Best A Co , Ltd , Madras in 

j 1909 Address C/o Best <L Go , Ltd , Madras 

I BISWAS, CuARir CjiANDRA, C I B (1931) y s 
of late Asutosh Bisavas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas, M A , B L , Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court b April 21, 1888 m Sm Suhaslni 
Bisaans d of Mr S 0 Mallick Educ Hindu 

1 School, Presidency College, Rlpon Laav College 
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Controller ol ContrnctB, Ann> UcadqiinrlriP 
b I'l Apr 1874, »/i 1012, Constance, d of 
Sir John Grnlinni, Ist Bt J dttc CharUr 
house , Trinity Colicce, Cambridge Addrtf! ; 
Gillondcr llou'-c, Calcutta * 


BBAYNK, AnnrRT rnmiRio Luoaf, M \ 
(Glas ), B \ (0\on), Cl B 1023, Indian Li\ll 
bcr\lrc, 6 1 April 1884 m 1009, Jlnr\, rd 
of James Thomson, M D Irvine, Avrthlrc 
nduc Irvine, lloyal Academv, (•in>;govv 
University, Oxford (Trinitv College) Appoint 
ed ICS, Bombay, 1008 , Assistant Coilcctcf 
Satara, 1003-1013, Superintendent, Band 
Eecords, 1913 1910, Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Bovenuo andrinanclal Departments, 1910 20 
Suosequontly Deputy Secretary, llnnnce 
■Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attaclicd to the Inchcapo Committee 
on Bctrenchment rinaiicial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923 21, rmancial Advi«cr, 
Jlihtary 1 inance, 1024-29 Ofig Secretary, 
I’lhance Department, 1920 27, and again in 
1931-32, also Armv Department, 1928, Bctren- 
chment Ofllcer, Government of India 1931 
Chairman, Smd Conference and on special 
duty in the India Oflicc. 1932 , Sccrctaiv to 
Indian Delegation to Moiietarv and Dconomic 
Conference, 1933 Address : i'mancc Depart- 
ment, Government oi India; 


BBAYND, ^R 4 ^K LtJOARn, 51 C (1018), 
Oiliciating Commisbionci, Multan, Puiij ib b 
Jan 0, 1882 m Ins Goodevo Goble, 1920 
Ediic Slonkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll , Cambridge Joined ICS, 1905 , 5Iih- 
tary Service, Franco, Palestine, etc , 1915-19 
5I,C 1918 Pnftftcations Village Uplift in India 
(1928) , Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 1 
Umv Press) , The Bemaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), I 
1929, (Oxford Umv Press ) The Bov Scout I 
m the village (Uttar Cliand Kapur, Lahore 
1931), Socrates persists in India and Ihc | 
Indian and the Bnglisb village (Oxford , 
University Press ) 1932 Address 5Iultaii, 
Punjab , and Great By burgh, Norfolk 1 


BBAYSHAV,5L4.TrRiCE 'WlLXiAvi, 51 Sc , (Leeds) 

A 51 Inst CD 31 I E (India), Agent, B B 
and C I By b 7 5Iarcli 1883 Educ Bipon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni 
versity, 1900 1903 Training in Boyal Dock- 
V ard Chatham, 1903 5 , Apptd Asstt Engi- 
neer, Indian PWD CBailvvays) 1905, Asst 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Bailvvay, 1905 09 , 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sii 
Bobert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909 15, Assistant 
Agent, Northwestern Bailnay, 1915-17, 
Dy Controller, Indian Slunitions Boaid, 

1917- 18 Assistant Secretary Bailn ay Board, 

1918- 24 , Dy Agent, B B A 0 I Bailuay, 
1924 5Iember, Bailvvay Board, 1929 
-4gent, B B A C I Biilvvav, 1932, Olhg 
Chief Commissioner, Bailvvay Board 1933 
Address Bombarci, Altamont Boad, Bombay 

BB005IFIELD, Bobert Sionehotjse, Mr 
Justice, B A , (Cantab), Bar at-Lavv , Judge, 
High Court, Bombay b 1 Dec 1882 
Mabel Louisa nee Lmton Educ City^ of ' 


London Si liool md f lir!'.! \ ( olli gi ( amliridgo, 
Appoiiitid to liidiiii Civil Service, 1905 , 
Iiulge,illt,h( oiirt Novi mlurlOlO Address 
Murnv litid, 5Inl ilwr Hill, Bomlny 

BUOVN, Tin Bn Al'Tiicr Lpmst, 31 A 
(Cant lb ), U Sc (London), OIL (1920) 
Mlssioimrv (Vtslcvaii Methodist) b 17 
51av 1882 vi L Grrlriidc Pan-ons, 51 A 
d of 3 L Parj-ons, I sq , lour Oaks, Mar 
vvicHliirc in 1903 Lduc Stationers Cora 
pain fa fjcliool, Jondon, Kingsvvood bciiool, 
llalfi (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, aimbrldgo 
(Scholar) 1 nt< red Wesleyan 5Icthodl3t 
51iiilatrv and joined Wcslcvan College, Ban- 
kiirn 111 Janii iry lOOl , became Principal 
In 1917, Nominated 1 cllow of Calcutta 
Uiilvcrsltv, 1921, General Superintendent, 
WC'-lcvari -ME-loii in Bengal, 1024 29 PubU- 
cntion , Iranslation from Bengali of "The 
Cigc of Gold ' bv SIfa Devi Address 
Wesleyan College, Binkura, B N By 

BUCK, Sit EnvvAi’D Jonx,0 B E (1018),CBE 
(1918) Kt (June 1929) late Bcuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now ndviterto 
Associ itcd Press of India late Vice Chairman, 
Alliance Bank of Simla ,Cliairnian,.\6SOciatcd 
Hotels of India, Pclman Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooali limber Co b 1802 , m 
Annie 5rargirot, d of late General Sir B 51 
Jennings, K C B Educ St John’s College 
Hurstpicrcpolnt Was In business In -Vustralla 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Duilcnn’s Bund for 28 years Hon Sec, 
Executive Committee "Our Day” in India 

1917 28 Publication " Simla, Past and 
Present” (two Editions) Address North- 
bank, Simla 

BUCKLAND, SIR PmiJP Lixesat, Kt, cr 
1920 , Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919 
Educ Eton and New College, Oxford wi 
5fnry, d of Livingstone Bardav Called to 
the Bar Inner Temple, 1890 Practised In 
High Court, Calcutta Publication Text Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913 Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 

BUNBUBY, EvrLTX JAVtrs, BA (Oxon ), 
51 C , T P Hon Presidency 5Iagistrate 
(Kaiscr-i Hind Gold SIcdal in 1932) Ge- 
neral Manager, 5Icssrs Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell A Co , Ltd , Bombay b 31 Oct 
1888, m 11 Oct 1928 Educ The Oratorv 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford, and Caen 
Umv , France Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp 
bell A Co , Ltd and came to Bombav in 1912 , 
served with Grcnrdier Guards m 1917 and 

1918 in Franco and Germany Address 
Slount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombav 

BUNDI, H H 5IAHARAO Baja, Sir Baqhubir 
SINGHJI Baeadur, G O S 1 , 1919 , K C S I 
cr 1897, GOIE cr 1900, GCVO cr 
1911 , b 25 Sept 1869 S 1889 Address 
Bundi, Eajputanq^ 

BUBDON, Sir Erxlst, B a , Oxon , C 1 E 
(1921), CSI (1926), Kmglithood (1931), 
Auditor General Cn India b 27 Jan 1881 
m 5Iaiv, f? of Bev 5V Faiiwcather, D D , 
Dunmkiei, 5Ianso, Kiikcaldv , Fife, Educ 
Edmbuigh Academy , University' College, 
Oxfoid (Scholar) Entered Indian Civil Service, 
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BLUNT, Hon jMp Edward Arthur Henry, 
CIE, QBE, BA, ICS Member of Exe- 
cutive Council, United Provinces b 14 Miicb 
1877, m Ada, rf of C H Stone, B N tn o ds, 
one s Educ Marlbor')n"h College and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford Sei\ed in U P i 
as Asst Coniinr and Asst , Magistrate, i 
and Collector , Under Secretary to Goi t I 
; and Superintendent, Census Operation , on ' 
special duty m Einance Department of Go\t 
oflndia, 1S12-13 , Settlement Officer in 1916 ' 

Director of Civil Supplies in 1918 , Director 
of Industries, 1919 , Financial Secretary to i 
U P Goi t , 1920 31 , appointed Member of | 
Executive Council, 1931 Publications 
‘ Christian Tombs and Sloniiments ’ of 
Historical interest in the U P (1911) , Caste 
Sjstem of Northern India, (1932) Address 
Bandana Bagh House, Lucknow 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor b 29 Dec 1876 m ' 
Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton of 1 
Margate Educ Rugby Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe Address 50, j 
redder Hoad, Bombay 


BOAG, George Townsend, M A (Cambridge), 
CIE, (1928), ICS, Member, Indian Tariff 
Board b November 12, 1884 Educ 

Westminster (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Pissed 
into the ICS in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908 Address Madras 
Club, Madras 

BOILEAU, Colonel Coaimandant Guy 
Hamilton C B (1919), C M G (1917), DSC, 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command 
b 27 Sep 1870, m Violet Mary (Fergusson f 
Educ Christ’s Hospital, B M A Woohiich 
Actii e Sen ice W Africa, 1892, Chitral Belief 
1895, China 1899 , Great War France, 1914 
19, Afghan War, 1919 Address Quetta 


BOMON BEHBAM, Sir Jehaxgir Bomonji, 
Kt (1934), BA, LLB, JP (Solicitor), 
Bombay Merchant b Jul> 1868 Educ St 
Naviei s and Elphmstonc College Juris 
prudence Prizeman and Naravan Vasudev 
Scholar Practised as an Attornev for ibout 
20 j ears, then became partner inC Micdomld 
A Co , and n as there for 5 a ears GaA e up 
business to do public service Bee line member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919 , 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926 27 and 1928 29 , C'^inmn, Standing 
Committee, 1928 29 , Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan to Alarch 1928 and Janmrj to 
December 1929 , Chairman of Lan , Procedure 
md Elections Committee, 1930 31 , Chaimnn, 
Adi isory Committee, J J and other Hospitals , 
Bepresoutatu e of Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
lation on G I P AdMSo?y Committee and 
Piesident of Coiporation, cjid First MaAor oi 
BombaA, 1931-32 Hoiioraij PrcsidencA Single 
sitting Migistrate Directoi of several Joint 
Stock Companies Addrtfs “ Behistan,’ 
opposite Colaba P O , Colaba, Bombaj 

Bombay, bishop OF See Auand, Hi 
Hichard I)^ ke 
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|'0®F, Sir Jagadis Chaadpa, Ki cr 1917 
CIE, 1903 , C S 1 , 1911 , M A (Cantab ), 
D Sc (Lond ) , LL D , F B S , Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna , 
Founder Director of Bose Besearch Institute 
b 30 Noa’’ 1858 , Educ Calcutta, Christ’" 
College, Cambridge , Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Pans, 1900 , scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907 1914 and 1919 Published series of papers 
on Electiio waves and other electric pheno 
meaa (Pioc Boy Society ) Foimer Member 
Comnnttee oi Intellectual Co-operation, 
Lopgue of Nations Publications Besponse 
in tl e Living and Non-living , Plant Besponse, 
Electro-phj'siology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants Life Mov'ements of Plants, Vojs 
T and II Life Movements in Plants, VoLs 
III and IV , The Ascent of Sap , The Phvsio- 
logv of Photosynthesis Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Bev'olations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants Addre^^ 
Bose Institute, Calcutta 

BOSE, Sir Kailas Chunder, Bai Bahadur, 
Kt cr 1916, C I E , 1910, Kaiser-i-HiUd , 
1909 , O B E b Deer 26, 1850 Educ Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univ'er- 
sity and Medical College Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress , Fellow, B Institute of Public 
Health , Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion , ex Member vf the Corporation of Cal 
cutta and Hon Presidency Magistrate , con 
nected w ith many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press 2nd s of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta 

BllABOUBNE, 5th Baron, c) 1880 Michael 
Herbert Budolrh Knatciibull, G C I L 
M C , Goa ernor of Bombav , since 1933, 
b 8th MaA 1895 s of 4th Baron and Helena 
d of late H a on Flesch-Biuunmgen, Impeinl 
Comicilloi, Vienna s f ither 1933 m 1919 
LadA^ Doieon Genldme Browne, y J of the 
()th Marquess of Sligo Educ Wellington, 
BMA, Woolwich Solved European V ir, 
1915-18 (despatches thrice, M C ) M P (U) 
Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33 Pirlia- 
meutaiA Private Secret iry to Secretirv of 
Stite loi Indn, 1932 33 Ecu S Hon 
Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull, b 11 
February 1922 Address Goveinmcut 
House, Bombay 


BBADFIELD, El NEST V ILLIAM CHARLES 
Lieut -Colonel MB,MS,FBCS, QBE 
(1918) , CIE (1928) A D M S , Peshaw ir 
Distiict b Maj 28, 1880 m Mxigaret 
Annie Biimid Educ King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham , St Miij ’s Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s Hospital London 
Address Peshawar, N W F Proviuee 

BE AY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt , cr 1917 , 
Senior Partnei, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce , 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council 


I 
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Dclegntc rirsi Cliitf Alatrinioiiiil C.mif, 
(1009-192'.), Clnirman, Standiiu’ CoinimUd 
of 13omba\ iMuniopal Corpontion {102)), 
Member, Boniba\ Municipil Corporilion 
from 1914, Member, Bombae Board of 1 ilm 
Censors from 1921 Member Cioat of liidn 
Committee for Condition il Bcb a'-eof PriM.iu r‘ 
1924 Chairman, lUramjco letjubUoa pai-i 
Chantablc InatUwtion,, I’lC'-idi nt tliul Bom 
b ij ParsiPionccis Boa Scouts uid liu Pkm 
dent Bombaa' Presidcnea Bfli isoii I’n'-oiur-, 
Aid Socict j Donated a sum of its 2 00 OOO for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Cliildrcn, 
it being tile first of its Kind in India ( h ilrnian ' 
of the Goaernors Hospital 1 iind, Boiiibaa , 
Slionff of Bombia for lo27 Pu-idiut, 

Landlords’ Assomtion Bombia and lite 

Hesident, Sodota for the I’lotnlion of' 
Children in Westein India Ji/dnas 'the 
Cliff, Bidgc Boad, Boinbaa 

BYBT, Alotrt Special Corrcspc-'dent 

ini Ttine^ of Indio J/oihi ^tol^ ind Monuiii/ 
PCs!, in Dflhi ind 'sinili ti I*. Mirth l‘'Sl, 
in Dorotba Murid onia d of Mi and Mis 
Staffoid Iborno Ivina-toii on-I h inie-, 1 due ' 
Pnaatpiv lititlcd to editor, Jlotli Lhtnmclr 
and atteraaaids aaent to rten Adurh^ir | 
Toined cditoriil stafl of > imcs oj India 1 1 lime 1 
1904 Assistant Iibtoi 1911, ( 0111 -poiuUnt 1 
d Goaeinnent ot India hcadtpurteis smeo 
1921 Icting I ditoi October lO-’o I ebiuara 
1927 Iddosa 22, \uiang/cb Bo id Ktaa 
Delhi and United Seiaico Club, Simla 

CAIBBS, Tames 0 B E , Tf V , MB , CliB 
(Glas ), D P H (C iinb ), D '1 M A H (Eng ), 
Chief Medical and Health Olliccr, Borih 
Mestern Bailaaaj h 12th Jiila 1835 Pduc \ 
Lina'crsita' ot Glasgoaa House Suigcon, 
House Phjsicmi, Glasgoaa Bojal Infiiinara 
and Victoria Inflnnarj, Glasgoaa, Asst to 
Professor of Anatom}, Glasgoaa Uniacrsita , 
Bcsident Phi sician, Bucill and ICiiightsaaord 
Hospitals, Glasgoaa, Sanitara Ofliccr, 34lh 
General Hospital , Major B A M C ( 1 cnip ) , 
Da Assistant Director, Medical Sera ices 
(Simtarj), 8tli LucKuoaa Diaision, Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombaa Miiuitipalita , 
Principal Medical and Health Officer G I P 
Bailaaaa and Major, Auxiliaij Poice Medical 
Corps Address C/o The Agent, Borth 
aaestern Bailaaaa, Headquarters Ollice, Einp 
rcss Bo"d, Lahore 

CALCUTTA, Bishop or, Most Bev Foss Mest- 
COIT, D D b 23 October 1863 $ of the 
Bt Bev B F Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durliaml Educ Cheltenham and Peter 
house, Cambridge Joined the SPG 
Mission, Caavnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Bagpore, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro 
politan in India, 1919 Address Calcutta 

CAT DEE, CH4UEES COSIMING, B Sc , B Sc t Acr ) 
F L S Superintendent, Boa al Botanic G irdeii 
f ilcutta , Superintendent, Cinchona Ciiltiaa 
tioiiin Bengal, and Director, Botanical Suiaca 
of India, Calcutta b 3 Dec 1884 in Lilian 
MirgaretEcid, d of James Beid, Esq, Aber 
deen, Scotliiid Educ Logic School Morav- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen, tJniaersita 
of Aberdeen, Bortli of Scotland College of 
Agiicultuic , Uiiiatrsitj of Beilin , Bot.imsclics 


lii'-tihife l)b ill III (.iniiina I, nida irt‘ tbaft 
lb In ifoi in ( hull , f, rhii Ciirafor, H' rb iriiiin, 
Boa il Bot mu (• udi 11 ( lUuttv, 9. rttlarv, 
I’o ird of Si l< ntillf \dai(f forindii Suprrln- 
fi ink III, (iirdui'' iiiidt Plant itloiH in Btngil 
ind Burma luid Din dor, 3'olaiiu il Siirac 
of Ind! I Ptddnalioii'. 1 .irioiis Jb port' and 
B( lonl' , 1 dlfor, Bi port of Bo ird of Si Ii ntifb 
\dai(i Ann iK Boad I'otaiili Garden, 

( ill lift i , B'’! ords of till Bot iiilr il Surata of 
JndS i UIdre c Iioa.d Bat imc 0 irdcn, 

C lUiitf 1 

DVMPBl LL.Tiii HO, Mr Ti-nci ArciiinAiP, 
BA , Btii-ne Ttnke, Hl.,b (oiirf, Lahore b 
IS I in luT' nt 1 loli t, a oiingi at f/ of the 
lilt Sir Cl 111 Beadon la C a I , 1 1 Goatrnor 
01 B'ligil Ldiie Harroia and IVnibroKe Coll , 
f imliridgt Lull red ICS (Piini.ib) 1901, 
A'slt Coininr , Bigntr.ar, Cliii f Court, 1912, 
Olfg Dial mill &is‘,ions Tiidgc 1018, Addl 
liuLt, Hiub Court 1921 , Ptrinantnt Judge 
192". Addrcis I all ore 

C VBOE, Cl cir ^■lrrs, B A (0\on ), Solicitor b 
25 Aug 1878 Ldttc Prhatc and Unla 
Clollcgt , Oaford Address 1, Pali Hill, 
Bindri 

CABB, Si! llcnirt Minch, Kt (1925), 
■Managing Dirttlor, Bilniir Laaarie «C Co, 
Ltd b 1877 ill to Laclan M irc irct Bruce, 
ddtr 1 / of Htrbtrt Toluislon Lsq , M S 
I dinbiirgli Educ llic Abbca, Bttkcnliam 
Kent ica-planting 111 Assam 1S9S 1001 , 
thcicnftor joined Bilnitr Laaarie A Co , Cal 
ciitta , became senior resident partner, iOlO, 
Pros of European Association, 1922-2'i 
Address 7, Aliporo ParK, Calcutta 

iCASSELS, GENrrtL Sir Bobiut Ancni 
I b\LP, G C B (1933), CSI.DSO, COC 
I in Command A'orthein Comm ind (1030) > 
I b 15 March 1870 in Iifi's E L J ick'on 
I (1904) Sera ed in the Liiropean aiar, iiicliidiiig 
I Lgapt and Mc'opot inn I Conimandtd PtMia 
I aiar District, 192J-1 927 , Idjutant-Gencral in 
India, 1928-29 Address H Q Northern 
’ Command, Baaaalpindi and Miirrcc 

'ciTEB, Sii AEExANDrn A'oiMtk Lev, Bt , 
CIL (1930), Agent to the Goaernor 
Genera), Baluchistan b 15 Tunc 1880 
Educ ■Wellington College, Oiiist s College, 
Cimbridge Liitered I C S 1904 Address 
riie Besidencj, Quetti 

lOAIBY, Dk Hector, 0 C, Catholic Bishop 
of Taliore, siniTt, Maidi 1928 b 1889, 
Belgium Educ Seraphic School, Brugp= 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Lncbicn, 1907 , 
oidaiiied priest, 1914 came to India, 1920 
Address 1, Laaareiice Boad, Laboio 

CHVIY sncH luo ]>VH1DII M \ TLB 
j F B L S I liikui'of I okiian (Pitnuei Xoblc) 

I a jigii of oaci 1,(110 sq lUileb iiti in Todlipir 
State, ind 'I ili'qdai of Balinii (Di'tiict B ic 
Biieh), Oudh b 5 Feb 1SS9 1 due (I'aniiiiig 
! College Liukiioat and Miur Cciitial College, 
j \llibibad Luiolled Mlilubid High Couit 
I BirlOn Judge touit of Said us 19U 1922 
j Piii'iie Judge, Chief touit 1922 1927, Chiot 

I Judge, Cliiu Couit 19-7 1929, 21mistci m 
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1 190'), limncnl Lndcr Secrct'\r\ to Punjab 
, Goaerninent, 1011, and to Ctoxcrnnunt 01 
India, 1014, linancial \d\i'Cr, 'Mcsojw.itannan 
E'cpcdlttonnr\ Porcc, lOlS-10, 1 inancial 
Adansor, Jlilitan Innmc, Goat of Jndu > 
Menibor of Indian MAnitions Poard and of j 
Imperial Legis Council, India, lui'i, fcitrc I 
tar\ to Goa eminent of India, \rina Department ' 
and 3Iemberof Lcgi'=latiae A^-^emljla , 1022 20, 
Secrctara to Goaernnicnt 01 Indn 1 inancc 
Department, and Member of f onntil of ‘^tate, 
1927-20 Address Siini i and 2)e\\ Dclln 

BUEDPTAX, Sir Bun CiUMi MaiiTan, 
ilAiurAJADiiir Bantntr 01 , GCID 
cr 1924, E C S I cr 1911, K C I L cr 1900 
I 0 M , cr 1909 , P R G S , P E S A , I R C 1 , 
FXBA, MR AS, Hon LL D Ciinb 
and I din 192G h 19 Oct 1S81 , a 
Member of 3rd Class in Ciail Diaiston of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
dlspla.cd bj him in the Gaertoiin Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Xoa 1903 , adopted ba late Maliara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1SS7, being 
installed in independent charge of zeinlndari, ' 
1903, management in Intcracning a ears ' 
earned on ba his father, tlic late Raja Bun > 
Bihari Kapur two s tuo d Burdavan , 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks ' 
first in ncalth and importance among tlie 1 
great Bengal remlndaris Has traa ellcd I 
much In India , made a tour tlirougli Centrat 1 
Europe, and alsited Lriti=li Isles in 1900,1 
when he was recciacd ba King Edward, a' 
Member of Imperial Legislatia e council, 1909-' 
12, Bengal Legislatia e Council, 1907-18 , temp I 
Member of the Bengal Laccutiac Council 
1918, Member of the Bengal Exccutiac Conn, I 
cil, 1919 24 1 icc-Prc«idcnt, Bengal 1 \ccii- 1 

tiae Council, from March 1922 to April ' 
1924 , Member of tlie Indian Reforms 
Enquirw Committee, 1924 Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 , a nominated member of tlie Council of 
State, 1920 , Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1920, when he 
aias receiaed by King George V, Rcceiaed 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1920 Trustee I 
of the Indian Museum, 1908 President, Agri 
Horticultural Societj of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912 , President of the British Indian 
Assoeiation, Calcutta, 1911-18, again from 1925 
to 1927 , Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal 
cutta since 1914 , Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
iKing-Emperor George V and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12, 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee*Reginient Commit 
tees during the Mar Pubhcalxoiis Vijaya 
Gitika, and aarious other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas. Studies Impressions (the 
Diarj of a European loui) , Meditations , 
The Indian Horiron , etc Heir Mahaiaja 
dhiraja Kumar Saheb Ud?^ Chand iMahtab, 
B 4 , Deaa am Raj of the Burdw an Raj 
smee 1927 , Manager of I,he Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate since 1930 , Priaate Secretary 
to the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the 
Imperial Conference, LoMon, 1920 b 14 
July 1905 Address The Palace, Burdavan 
BijrtV Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta, The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal , Rosebank, Darjeeling , 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U P etc 


Bl'KLLY, Dn GroroE Miluam, Wh E'^ , 
1900, B Sc (Lngiiicenng) (London), 1921 , 
DSc(Iondon), 1927, M I MecliE , 1923, 
M I E , 1923, M A S Mech E , 1920 , 

M R S T (1929), Principal ana 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee 'iccimieal Institute, Matunga, 
Bombaa b 1885 m Ella Elizabeth c d , Harry 
Jurton Lduc Shcflicld Unlaerslta College 
and Sheflield Dniaersitj (\ppliod Science De- 
partment) \sst Engineer, Vorkslurc Electric 
Power Co , Engineering Research Student, 
Shcflicld Uniaersita , I ecturerin Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Rcscirth Departments, Shcflicld Uniaersita , 
Icchnical Mnnagcr,Guj Motors, Wolacrhamp- 
toii , and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
\\ olaerhampton Technical College Publication 
(Boo! s) Lathes their constniction &. Operation, 
The Testing of Jlachinc Tools Machine and 
Pitting Shop Practice Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting (Papers) 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Societa of Engineers and Metallurgists* , 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers , and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Tec^nicaf 
Articles Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India Address 
V J T Institute, Matunga, Bombay 

BERKS, WILLI \5 , D Sc (Pdiu ),T V S , Director 
01 Agriculture, Bombaa Piesldenca b July 
0 1884 m Margirctl'oncst 4.itchison, 1912 
Pduc Edinburgh Uniaersita Reading 
College, Assist mt Lecturer 111 Botnna 1007-S 
Indian \gricultural Sera ice. Economic Bot.i- 
nist to Bombay Goacnimcnt 1908 1033, 
Princij))!, Poona Agricultural Collene (m 
addition) 1922-193 5 Joint Director of 
\griculture lS'20-27 Publications Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultuial, and Xature Study 
papers Address Poona 

BURT, Brice CnunuiiGii, C I E , MBE, 
B Sc (Bond ), IIS, Agricultural Expert, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research b 
April 29, 1881 m 1900 Educ Unia Coll , 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liaerpool Univer- 
sity, 1902 4, Trin dad, British West Indies, 
1904 7 Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, Jinuary 1908 , Dy Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 , Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28 Director of Agriculture, 
Biliai and Orissa, 1928 29 Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Eeonomic 
Conference, Ottawa, Mav to September 
1952 Address 1 Yoik Road, Xew Delhi 
and Middle Land, Simla 

BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, b 28th Peb 1881 m 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy',2ndBaronet Educ 
St Xavier’s School and College, Bombay 
J P (1908), Hon Pres Magte , 1908 1915 . 
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has heen Member of Imperial Economic I 
Committee 1925-1931 , Indian Government j 
Delegate to lyondon Naval Conference, 1930 , 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 , Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921, Member o^ the 
Viceroy’s Evecutive Council m Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour , Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24 High Commissioner 
for India in London 1926 31 Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932 Pubhcations Note on 
the Industries of the United Prorances 
(1909) Address The Athenaeum, ^Yatc^loo 
Place, London , S W I 

CHATTEEJEE, SisiR Chandra, M D (Bdin ) 
3; E C P (Edin ), D P H (Unu Edin ) , 
ouiciating Chief Bledical Ofiicer, E B Bail, 
naj 6 4 Dec 1886 m Nance ilacDonald, 
Educ Calcutta and D Edinburgh Temp 
Commission in the IMS during Great War , 
District Surgeon, G I P Eailivay, 1 918 28 , 
Chief Jledical and Health Olficei, N W, 
ILv , 1920 31 , Principal 3Iedical and Health 
Oflicer, G I P Eailuar, 1931 Address 

2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta 

CHAUDHAEI, JOOES CHANDRA, B A (Ovon), 
MA (Cal), Bar-at-Law b 28 June 
1803 m Sarisibala De' i 3rd d of Sir Siirend- 
ranath Banerjea Bduc Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta , Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1890, Organising Secry , Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7 , Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7, 
Jlcmber, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923, 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 
Publications Calcutta Weekly Notes Address 

3, Hastings Street, and “Devadwar,” 34, 
Ballgunge, Circular Eoad, Calcutta 


OHAUDHEI LAL CHAND, HoN CAPTAIN 
Tuf Hon Eao Bahadur, B A ,LL B c L E , 
ML 4 (Nominated) b 1882 ?« Shriniati 
Siishila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Peroropur Dist Educ St Stephin s 
College, Delhi, Joined Eevenue Department, 
1904, took LL B degree 1912 and practised 
as law j or at Eohtak elected Vice 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17 , elected 
Punjab Council, 1916, nominated Council 
of State, 1922 , President All India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) , 3Ianagcr 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers , hon 
recruiting officer during War Minister 
Punjab Government, 1924 , Eevenue Member’ 
Blnratpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927 Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Hohtak President All India Jot Main Sabha 
Address Eohtak 


SllANMUKHASI, ECIL 
3 B L Lawvcr and Prcsi 
As-emblj b 17 Oct 
The Madraa Christian CoUegr 
» nicrnber of the Jfadra 

voiii cll _ccrcVar\ to the Dt\ clojimciit Miiiiste 


in 1922 , in Oct 1922 was deputed by the 
ftladras Govt to report about measures of 
Temperance Eeform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly Visited Eng- 
land in Mav 1924 as oite of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India, visited Austriha as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926, 
w'as re elected uncontested to Legis Assembly 
in the (leneral Election of 1926, Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly, 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva m June 
1928 Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers In 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Genev a , was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee Ee- 
elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest , w as elected Dy President, Legislative 
Assembly in Januaiy 1931 Attended Interna 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Cluef Delegate of Indian emplojers, 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in Julv- August 
1982 Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assemblj in 3Iarch 1933 
Address “Hawarden” Eace Course, 
Coimbatore 

CHETWODE, Field Marshad Sir Philir 
WALHODSE , 7th Bt cr 1700 , G C B (1929) , 
HOB (1918), K C M G (1917) , C B (1915) , 
D S 0 (1900) , ADC General. 1927 , 

Commander-in-Chief in India (November 
1930) b 21 September 1869 , e s of Lieut - 
Co] Sir George Chetwode, 6th Bt and Alice, 
d of late Michael T Bass, Eangemore, 
Staffordshire m 1899 Hester Alice Camilla, 
e d of late Col Hon Eichard Stapleton 
Cotton , one s one d Educ Eton Entered 
Army 1889 , Capt 1897 , Major 1901 , Lieut - 
Colonel, 1909, Col 1912, Brig -General 
1941, General, 1920 Field Marshal, 1933 , 
served Chin Hills, Burmali, 1892-3 (medal 
with clasp) , S Africa, 1899 1902 (despatches 
twice. Queen s Medal 6 clasps, King’s Medal 
2 clasps, D S 0 ) , European War 1914-18 , 
commanded 6th Cavalry Brigade, 1914-16 
(wounded, C B ) , 2nd Cavalry Division, 
1915-1916 (promoted Sfajor-General for dis- 
tinguished serv ice) , commanded Desert 
Corps, Egypt, 1916-17 (KCMG), com- 
manded East Fo^e, 1917 , commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917^8 , capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign in Palestine and SjTia (des- 
patches eleven times), 1914 Star, British 
General service Medal and Allied Medal, 
K C B , Commander Legion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile) 
1st Class Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan, 
order of the Star of Nepal, First class, 
promoted Lieut -General, (1919) , Military 
Secretary, War Office, 1919 20 , Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1920 22, 
Adjutant General to the Forces, 1922-23 , 
Commander-in-Chief, Aldershot Command- 
1923 27 , Chief of General Staff, India, 1928, 
1930 Address Simla and Delhi 
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1 clni_'e of Justice niid Educption, Government 1 ahabad Postal and RMS conference, 1924 


of l 0 '’bi>ur since 1929 also President, Maiwai 
Soldieis Board and Red Cross Societj 
(Todlijiiir Blanch) , Afembei, Gorcininc: Bodies 
of Luebnon, Benaies and Ama Universities 
4d(!rtss Pokaran Haase, lodlipni and The 
Port PoKaian 

CHAMAN BALL, BlvVAil, ev-M LA b 
1892 Editc at Convent Muree, Gordon 
Mission College, Ranalpindi, Private 
Tutors at Polbestone, London and Pans 
Joined tile Middle Temple in 1010 , finished I 
bis Bar Pinal in 1914 , took Honours Degree, I 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, ' 
1917, spent 1918-1 919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed bv Mr Tilak, was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterlj’ of Art 
and Literature, returned to Indii in 1920 , 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt Editor, founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920 Member, Legislative 
Assemblv, 1923-30 Founder the Dady and 
WceUy Nation (Henspaper) , Advisei, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab Confee , Genev a, 
1925 , Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confee , Geneva, 1928,Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 , Jlember, 
Roval Commission on Labour in India, 1929 
1931 , offered membership Round Table 
Conference, 1930 but declined , resigned from 
the Legis Assemblv, 1930 on Tariff issue. 
President, Sind Provincial Conference, 1929 
President, Noith-AT ostein Railway Recognised 
(Registered) Union since 1929 , Piesident 
All India Telcgiapli Workmen’s Union, since 
1929 , President, All-India Postal and RMS 
Association, 1930 , President, All-India 
Postman and Menial Staff Association, 1930 
seceded fiom AU-India Tnde Union Congress 
and as Chairman of secessionists helped to 
found All-India Trade Union Federation 
Labour Delegate, International Laboin 
Conference Buievu, 1932 Publication , 

‘ Coolie or the Storv of Capital and Labour 
in India ” Address Lahore, (Punjab) 

CHAMNEY, Lt-CoX Hesuy, CMG, 1900, 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdab 
b Shillelagh, co Wicklow m 1st, 1907, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d 1908), sister of 
18th Lord Tnmleston , 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d of Col W E jBellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London Bduc klonaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later wath South African Constabularv 
joined Indian Police, 1%9, accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 
Address Police Training College, Snrdali, 
Rajshahi , Bengal 

CtlARDA Kamim Ku3UR,M a (1886),B L,M 
L A , Advocate, Hi"h Court Cilcutta 6 Sept 
1802 m ClnndrapraJlia Chaudhun 
Cduc Presidency Coll , Calcutta Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Connell and later of the Legislative 
Assemblv, Fellow, Cilcutta University Pub- 
hcaiions Presidential Adarcss, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 , Presidential Ad- 
dress Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 , Presidential Vddress, AU- 


Chairman, Reception Committee, Literary 
Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928, Cliair- 
raan. Municipality Silchar , Chairman, Silchar 
Co operative Town Bank Address Silchar, 
Assam 

CHAHDAVARTlAR, ADthal Haeatan, Vice- 
chancellor of Born Lay Umversitv' eldest 
v of the late Sir Haray an Ganesh Chandavar- 
kar, B A (Cantab) , jMaths Trip Pt I 
(1909), Hat Sc Trip Pt I (1911) , Hist 
Tup Pt II (1912) , Barrister-at-Lavv of 
Lincoln s Inn, 1913 , Assistant, H Sum A Co 
Cotton Mill Agents b 26 Hov' 1887 m 
\ atsalabai, 3rd d of Rao Saheh M Y Kaikini 
of Karwar (H Kanara) Educ An an E S 
High School and Elpliinstone High School, 
Elplunstone College, Bombay’ , and King s 
College, Cambridge, Adv’ocate, Bombay 
High Couit, 1913 20 , Acting Professor of 
History’, Elphmstone College, Bomhav' 
Julv’ to October 1915 , joined the firm of 
K Siriir & Co , 1920 , Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926, Re- 
elected 1929 and 1932 , Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928-29, Chairman, Standing 
(Finance) Committee, 1929 30 , Chairman, 
Revenue Committee, 1930 31 , Mayor of 
Bombay’, 1932 33 Appointed A^ice chancellor. 
University of Bombay April 1933 Add) ess 
41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombav 

CHARANJIT SIHGH, The Hos’bxb Raja 
( 1932), Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
tliala Ruling Family , Member Council of 
State Duibar 1903, Coronation 1911 
Durbar 1911 b 1883 s of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh Educ Jullunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore , Govt College, Lahore, Address 
Clmanjit Castle, Tullunder City, Cliadwick, 
Simla, S W , 5 Mansingh Road, New Delhi 

CHARKHARI, H H JIaharAJA-bhieaj, 
Sipahdae-ux-Muik Maharaja Arijiardan 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur b Jan 1903, s 1920 
Educ May’o Coll , Ajmer , inv ested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6tli, 1924 
Address Charkhari State, Bundelkhand 

CHKTTER JEE, Sir Atul Chandra, G C I E , 
(1933), KCSI, (1930) KCIB, (1925) 
Member of the India Council 1931 b 
24 Nov 1874 m 1 Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M Broughton, 
O B E , M A , D Sc Educ Hare School and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King s CoU , 
Cambridge , First in list Calcutta BA, BA 
with Honours (Cambridge) , Hon LL D 
(Edinburgh), Firstin list ICS Open Com- 
petition Entered ICS, 1897 , served in U P 
Special inquiry into industries in U P, 1907- 
OS , Registrar, Cooperative Societies, UP, 
1912-16, Revenue See , U P Govt, 1917-18, 
Cli Sec, U P Govt, 1919, Govt of India 
delegate to International Labour Confee , 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933, (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assemblv 1925 , President, Governing Bodv, 
International Labour Oflice , V ice-President 
of the Economic Consultativ e Committee of 
tne League of Nations Member, Permanent 

, Opium Board of League of Nations; 
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CLOW, GoiiKLAY, M A , .T P , 1 S S , 

CIE (1928), Indnn CiMl SorMco, Tomt 
Secretary to Government of India, Dept 
of Industries and Laboiu (1931) b 29tli 
April 1890, m Ariadne Mavis Dundcrdalc 
1925 Lduc Mercliiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St John’s College, Cambridge 
Served m XT P as Asstt Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20 , Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt of India, 1920 23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Becruitment Committee, 1922 , Secrctarj , 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922 
Undersecretary to Government of India, 
1923-4 , Adviser and delegate. International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1923, 1923, 1929 
and 1931, Dj Secretarv to Government 
of India , Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924 27 Member, Legislative 

Assembly, 1923, 1025 27, 1032 33 , Member 
Council of State 1028 29 and 1932-33 , Mcirl e- 
Boval Commission on Labour in Indii, 1929 
31 Publications llie Indian M orkmcn s 1 
compensation Act (1924), Indian Pactorv I 
Legishtion a Historini Survey (1027), 'llie 
State and Indiistrj, (1926), etc Address 2' 
loik Plack, Kovv Delhi 

COLLINS, GonrPET rnrniNANDO SruATrorn ■ 
M4,OBB (1019) CIE (1931), ICS, 
Collector and Distuct JIagtc , Kaiachi b 
3rd November 1888 m Tovee, d of G 
Turville Brown, Esq Educ Cliaitorliouse 
and Clinst Churcb Ovford Asstt Collector, 
1912 , on Mihtarv Duty, 1016 18, Dv Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919 Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920 22, Eevenuo Settlement Officci, 
1924 26 , Deputv Secret vrv. Finance Depart 
ment, 1925 1026 Begistrar Coopcritivc 
Societies, 1926 27 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1023 1926 and 1928 1029, Home 
Secretarj, 1929 31 Addtess GiiiKllav & Co 
Bombay 

COLSON, LiomlHlvv ITT, C I E (1931) Kings 
Police Medal (1916) Commissionei of Police, 
Calcutta 5 Maj 24,1887 m Isabel A Dtnham 
n of 1 p nham. Esq Indian Educational 
service retired) Educ Victoria College, 
Jersey Address 2 Kyd Street, Calcutti 

COLVIN, Georgp Lethbridop c R dQlOV 
CMG (1918), D so (19™)7commenOTe 

rrtMx®v Maurice and St Lazarus, 

(Italj) 1920 , A D C to H M Kin" fl9"81 

b 27 March 1878 
m Kathoriim Mylne, d of James Mvine of 
Edinburgh Educ Westminster Joined E I 

rlru'v Y’ (France and 

Ital» during war, 1914-1919 , Hon Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director of Development 
Transport, London, from 1919 to 

I yi 8 , A D JI S , Bombav Dist Late 
icPir, Suigcrv', Medical College 
Cilciittvi 1S(<,M Grace Ellen Loos, d of late’ 

LondniYr^Y^'*'^* Partbo'oraew ’s Hospital 

m Bengal, M'ar 
in f ‘‘“‘1 Jfesopotamia (mentioned 
Cofonc^f times, DS O , Brevet Lieut 

colonel) , Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 


1/vpedition irv Foice I'ubbcahons Siirger' 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on "Siirgcn 
in the 'JropiLS”in (1) Hose and Carless 
^laniiil of Siirgcrv ind (2) Nelson’s Ixiosc 
liC.if Surgciv , and v uiniis surgical irticles 11 
Midical Toiirinis ‘ Address 3, Ifciickci 
Drive, Col iba, Bombav 

CONTll VClOH, Miss N vvvjpvi Dorabii, B A 
TP, Hon President V Migistrite, Mombei 
of the Co nmiltt e of Visitors for tlie Cam i ant: 
Allblcss Hosj)ital>-, I adv Superintendent 
Chindi Himji High Girls School Bombav 
Educ Vilson College, Bombav Firsl 
Indiin I adv Icllow in Arts in the Bombav 
Universitv (1922), an cvtcnsive travellci 
I throiighoiit India, Burma and Cevlon, and 
I in China, T imn, and United States of America 
' and Idimtionil tours in 1321 and 1935 
] through print pal Cities of England France; 
I Gemianv, Italv , Spam, tu^fna and Norway 
I Publications Contributions on topical, 
I educational and social subjects in Bnghsh and 
[ Gujarati m peno heals ind newspapers publish 
ed in Bombav Address Hardinge House, 
Gow ill I lank Hoad, Bombav 

COPPEL, Ht in V Fkvncis STrPiirv, Kaisar 
I Hind C.old Med il (1924), H C, BnIioi 
of N.igpur, ■tince 1907 b I cs Gets 

sivov,5Jnn 1867 Educ College of Evlsn, 
Imiveriitv of France, Lyons, BA, B Sc 
Entered Co igrcgation of Missionaries of St 
Fr-ncis do Salts, Annecy, Priest, 1890, sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892 foi 
fifteen ji ars attached to St Francis do Sales 
Colit gc, Nagpur, ns professor and principal 
Address Nagpur 

COPPINGEE, M\toii-Gi \ i UAL WAT.Trr Vaien 
TIM Ml) (Dublin) , F H C S T , D S 0 (1017), 
CIE (1930), Surgeon General with Govern 
ment of Bcngil b 1875 m Miss M M 
0 Kelly Educ Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T C Dublin Civil Surgeon Bengal, 1903, 
Prof of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919 1929 Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1029 1931 
Address Writers Buildings, Calcutta 

^OHBI'IT, GlouuLV. Eithavi, MA 
(0\on ), CIE (1921), Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Bepartment, Government of 
India b 9 Feb 1881 m (Jiadys Kate 
d of late George Bennett, Esq , Little 
Kissington Manor, GIos Educ Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll , Ovford, l=t 
Class Hon Mods (1902), 1st Class Lit 
Hum (1901) Passed into ICS 1904 , 
*sstt Commissioner, C P , 1905-09 Settle 
ment Officer, Si^igor, 1910-16 , Dy Comrois 
sicncr, C P , 1916-18 Dir of Industries 
and Dv Sccietarv', C P, inys, Dy 'iecre- 
tarv Com Depart , Government of India, 
1919-21, on deputation. South and East 
Africa, 1920 Washington Disarmament 
Conference 1921 Fiji Islands 1922 , Director 
of Industries aQid Hegistrar, Co operative 
Credit SocKticsi C P , 1923 Offg Socrctaiy, 
oomnicrce Department Government of India, 
1923-24 Address Commerce Department, 
Government of ^ndia Dtlb and Simla 

COSGHAVr, Millivvi Ai 1 xai^dt, BA, 
(Dublin) , C I Fi (19311 , Indian Civil Seivire 
Commissioner, Assam X allev Division (1933) 
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CHHATARI, His Excelienoy Ciptux JTawab 
S m MiTHAMiiAD Ahmad Said Khan, K C S I 
(1933), K C I E (1928), M B E (1918) , b 
12th December 1888 m to d of lus uncle 
Nan ah Bahadur Ahdus Samad Khan of Talib 
nagar, (Aligarh), UP* Educ MAO College, 
Ahgarli President, All- India Muslim Kajput 
Conference, 1923, Member, UP Legislatue 
Council, 1920 25 , Eirst elected non-olHcial 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 , Minister of Industries, U P 1923-25 , 
Home Member, U P , 1926-1933 , Ag Governor 
UP June 1928-August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London Bound Table Conferences, 
1930 and 1931 , appomted Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th April, 1933 Address 
Secretariat, United Provinces 
CHIDAMBABAM Chetttar, M Ct M, 
Banker b 2nd August 1908 m G 

Valhammai Ediic Madras Cluistian Coll , 
President, Sir M C T Muthiah Chettyar’s 
High School, Purasawalkum, Madras 

Director, The Indian Bank Ltd , Littles’ 
Oriental Balm and Pharmrecials Ltd , Madras, 
Madras City Co operative Bank Ltd , Madras 
Chairman, United Life Assurance Co , Ltd , 
Madras , Trustee Monegar Clioultrj' and 
other connected Trusts Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School Triplicane , Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras, Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras , Member, 
Madras Bace Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madras, Plying Club Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Sladras 
Address “ Bedford House, ” Vepery, Madras 
CHINOY, StTMAN Mehbraddt, J P , and Hon 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of P M Chinoy & Co , Ltd , b 16th Pebni- 
ary 1885, vi Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahim Educ Bharda New High School and 
Elphir stone College Pounded the u ell-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Cliowpatty 
Mainly responsible for the lYireless Indus- 
try in India , Director of the Indian Eadio 
and Cable Communications Co , Ltd Address 
Carmichael Boad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 
OaiNTAMANI, CHIRRAVOOKI Yajneswara, 
Chief Editor of The Leader of Allaliaoad 
b 10 April 1880, m Srimali Knsbnavenem- 
ma, Educ Jfaharaja’s College, Vizianagram , 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909 20, 
Member, U P Legislatnc Council, 1916-1923, 
and again since 1927' Delegate 
of the Liberal Partj* to England 
1919, General Secretar\, Katioiia' Liberal 
Pederation of India, 1918 20 and 1923-29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931 , Minister of 
Education and Industries, U P , 1921-23, 
Member, Indian Bound Table Conference, 
and Indian Prancliise Committee , Presi 
dent, U P Liberal Assofiation Pubhea 
lions Indian Social Befoini, 1901 , Speeches 
and writings of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
1904 Addrest Gauri Nnas, 17, Hamilton 
Boad, Allahabad 9 

CHITBE, ATMVrvi.-M Anant, LLB Adaocalc 
(OS), J P , Chief Judge, Presidcncv Court 
of Small Causes, Bombaa b 17 Ma\ 1877 


Educ Wilson College and Govt Law School, 
Bombay Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 , confirmed 
as Chief Judge Dee 1928 Address 

Laburnum Boad, New Gamdevi, Bombay 

CHOKSY, The Hon’bee Sm Nabarvanji 
Hormasji, Kt (1929) C I E , 1922 , Member,, 
Council of State, 1933 , Khan Bahadur (1897), 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899), Meda- 
llistedes Epidemies Bcpublique Prancaise 
(190b) , M D (Hon Causa), Freiburg, P.O P.S 
(Bombay), L M & S (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932, 
e\-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and , Bombay Medical Union Hon 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund Sor 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Belief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Beclaination Scheme 6 7 Oct 1861 , m Se- 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asjlum, 1890-97, Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Boad, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague HospiLal (1902-1921) Publications 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera 
Belapsing Peier, Leprosv, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc Address 
Nepean Sea Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

CLABKE, Waiter douqdas Montgomery, 
H M Trade Commissioner, Bombay b 
3rd March, 1890, m Jocelyn, (f of late J E 
Baker, Esq , Christ Church, N Z two daughters 
Educ High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 , joined Indian Army 
Beserve of Oflacem, 1915 , served with 
38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 , 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 , 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Mum* 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19, Hon Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921 
Address Somerset Cottage, Warden Boad, 

I Bombay 

CLAY, Joseph Miles, ba (Oxon), CIE 
(1925), ICS, Chief Secretary to Government 
United Provinces b 6 September 1881, 
VI Edith Marguerite Florence, d of E 'T 
Hall, P B I B A , of Dulwich Educ 
Winchester College, New College, Oxford 
Entered ICS in 1905 , Under-Secretarv to 
Goaernment, 1911-13, Dj' Commissioner, 
Garhwal, 1931-20 , Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnpore, 1921-25 , Dy Commissioner, 
Naim 'Pal, 1925-28 , Secretary to Goaernment 
1929-31 , Cluef Secretary since 1931 Address 
Lucknow - 

CLAYTON Hugh Btard, CIE (1924) , I C S 
Commissioner, Central Division, Poona b 
24 Dec 1877 m Annie Blanch Nepean 
Educ bt Paul’s School, Madham College 
Oaford, 1st Class Hon Mods 1st Class Lit 
Hum Came to India 1901 , seraed in Bombay 
Presidency , emploa ed in kUlitary Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19 Municipal 
Commissioner 1919 1928 Chairman, Haj 
Enquirj Committee, 1929 80 , Member, 
Council of State, 1929 30 Address 21, 
Queen s Garden':, Poona 
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Police, IMndn': 

Slcrllnc Poul 'NTidin'^ 

CU^^'ING^A^t, Gi onr.l P A (Oxon 7 
CT77, 0 717 TO^.lfon.c ■^^Int.fr Iv. . 
Council A l.ProMiK /> U ’ ’'l\rth 7‘i'-' ' 
M ]v Jit A'Hlr 1 ilue TtU'' ( o’l , I 'linluir ii 
Mnt'd'ilcn College Oxford I 7f'll I’oll | 
tlcal Dcp^^lInont, nlnri IIU ' r\i I on X W ' 
Irontlcr 101 125 roun''’llnr, ]lrltl->l( 1^ i 
tlon, Ivnbul 102 > C I’rhTtJ t irv to H 1 j 
the Vlccrox, 1020 01 A>P’f, <• !'■ Inm- i 

CUKMXG, l.ruu-T! Iltdit" T 1* (I'-^m ' 
Matnper, IloMle H-ink Iluilti 1 I'miln’ I 
1882 in MolilMiidr’ it of ,!i. 

]’hi>.tcr '\Iar^l^nll ( nddocl of I.iili >iii" r i* 

] itiic: ICin ‘'(liool ( int> rl'urv to' A < < ' 
Ixindon, 1001 arrhi d In India lofu, no< i| 
fr 2nnk I t<l , on ab'driitl m of (ox A to ' 
1020 Aililren Dunl'Id, JI ir) in ‘ I'oail ‘ 
Itahhar IIIII, Jloinliax 1 

CTJTlinSO, G A, ’11171, I.andlord 7fon , 
Itnplstnto, Ilnnpoon b J uiiin .ton i 
28 Xox 1802 III Janet <1 of 7»r Ifajt'r ' 
' 51 1) , nni Ifon Opr Burnn " Oiir l)ax ‘ 
Fund, Burma Mur T iind, Uanpoon IMaorcraft J 
Committee nnd Itanpoon Irnn-Tiini it o' ^ 
Shlppinp Committee durlnp ttie xrnr I'i't t [ 
cations Psiatn on Commercial ‘'ubjict'' , 
Address " RhcrRlde,*’ ICnhn, Burma , 

DADATinOy, SIR MAMCKJI 71\!MIJII| 
CIB (1011), Kt (1021), KCir (102'.), I 
President, Councilor State h Boinlnt, ,0JnU , 
180a m 1884, Bal Jerinnoo, O II J ,| 
d o( Khan Bahadur Iladahhox I’nBonjl of i 
the Commlsiarlat Dept 7 due I’roprlelarx * 
High School and St Xnx Icr’a Colli-t f, f 
Bombay Joined Jllddle Temple, 1881,) 
called to Bar, 1887, Advocate of Bomlnx 1 
High Conrt, 1887 , Jlcmher, Boinbax Munlcl 
pal Corporation 1889 00, Go\ eminent \d\c 
cate. Central Provinces, 1891 , President, 
Prov Industrial Conference, Balpur, 1007, 
President, All India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1011 , 5Icmbcr of Vlccroj ’/ 
Legislative Council, 1008-12 and lOH-17 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of Indio 
(1920 32) Elected to the Council of State 
1921 , and nominated 1920 nnd 1031, Alcmber. 
Fiscal Commission, appointed bj Govt of 
India, Sept 1921 Jlcmbcr of the Iloval 
Commission on Indian Currcnc\ and 1 iinncc 
1925 26, Jlcmber, Hound Tnhlo Confcrince 
and Federal Structure Committee, 1931 
Jlember, 51uniclpal Board, Kagpur, for 
39 years , JIanagIng Director, Aagpur 
Electrio Light and Povv er Co , Ltd , Bcrnr 
Manufacturing Co , Ltd , Model Mills, Kagpur 
Limited, C P Contracting and Jlininc 

Ore^^c’o^^’ Ttrodj Slangancsc 

Proprietor Baiinrpur 
Sasti, Ghugus^ Pisgaon Ilajur and Chlrmlri 
numerous Manganese 5Iincs in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Bchar and 
Onssa Several Gin and Press Factories in 
different parts of India Fubheahom 
Commentarv on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act Address Nagpur, 

Biseserdas, 

Proprietor of the firm of Eal 
Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Govt 
Treasurer, landlord, merchant, rnfflowner and 


inln^ i\ n r 7ufi(t<r of 51'id‘l 5Iil!-. Aup.ir 
ami id r rif Mai!iifu'-*'irlni. (oinpinv 
liidmn (h!i’'ut n N pur i in *rlr I hdit am] 
1 1 . r ( oinp II,, IK 'tr’iiiU ' of th" t iiinle-iJ 
of DiilferlM i Hill ar 1 n uber o' the 7a?I?U 
live A" ilMv of r th'* 71ilan"r 8'ate b 

1877 n Kn lina I'vl / J !•* ptlvifel^ 

s roil 1 fh ’ lailm I'Kan r 8. ate J’v'Ji 
rt'tf I ‘'ir Ka u'lhanl ’fe'uorhl Duff rin 
Ho l’’nl at '.p I ur aul ffiqU'nt eoa'rilni 
tlopa 1)1 ^ tildU (Inri'l Addre,! Na^p'II 

(C 7’ ) an 1 IP i.'r (i’ajp itam) 

DU U., M pr nil IM TOi'Ji BA (Bomhaj), 
M\ (CinlrllJ.') 1 C s , (it td ) Dincto' 
1 ata s , I M / 2t Ap'll 18') r to 

Vlariae' t \1 Jam !Ji \rd ’lI'Madh 1^ c 
1 Iphl ! ini' l ill , Bofi b* ‘'t John s 

t .ill ,( iMb il,. 't ( .P1 do', Dharwat. 

till bv, I ’jvt ir^.p n'i*piid.-nt I,andItp''oriD, 
It 1 'iiiu I .Ihr'o', Pallia trl rnd 1‘andi 
Al'lialt, Ji pi'i •- I fr'v'v, ifovt of Poiaba), 
I V. )i ' D ,iar'!i<iil \f*Iii„ '■ e.ftarv, 
t, !• t Ilf Birnb'', I tinm'i D pvtinenl, Ig 
s - * >rv, (i I' * i.f I') I'v Eluratlori lie'lth 
^ml I III Ii'.a''ii”rP ami Jfm.Irlpal 
I iltUii! bui' ^ It-.u'l V* Add'rir Co Tati 

inn A !fi) ltd 100, (Iho ‘'tnct. 
C -b ti‘ta 

D\LU., btr BtiJo- Ju'iiirr'jfi, 7Ct (1020), 
B \ , 7 (■ b Par at-f.aw. Chief Jti'tlcc, 
iiavliinlr sf'te b 21 Jin 7871, m tf 
A I', d of the hte Aaoro]! \nkll ol 
bunt 7 Of' at home 7 Iphlnvtone College, 
Pornbav 7 '•I'ler f oil , Oxford 7 ntered 
7 ( b 5'acte , Allahabad, 7801 Hist 

ind bDido 11 Jiid,.e 1893. Judicial Comrals 
•■lot.^', 1 ur! non 1021, Judge, High Court, 
7323 )031 Minilw'r of rvir> CommUslor 
ni>pn!utril In D P nndv'r the Dcfcnrc ol 
India Itf ( id f Jii'tlr', lan'-hmlr. 7331 
Aif'Vi f ( 0 J !ii\d“ Bui) Itd.Bombaj 

DALAI), 8ir Daihih MirwA’Jrr, Kt (1924), 
( IB (1021) bioi). nndlltnnce Broker, b 
12 Dec 1870 m 1890, one t three 

d J due In Bomlnv Gave evidence 
before th'' Clinnil)<'rlaln Cuntnev Com 
mission (1013) Mtniber of tlio Conimlttee on 
ludim 1 xchaime and Cnrrencj (1010) and 
Wrote inlnorllv report Chairman, Govern* 
ment Securities Itthabllltatlon Committee, 
Bombaj (1021) Member of Connell of 
tlie Secrrtarv of St ite forindia lOAov 1921 
to25tliTan 1023 Delegate (orlndla at Inter- 
national 7 tonoinie Confre , Genoa nnd re 
prcicntathe for India at tlie Hague (1022) 
Slember of the inehcape Committee 1922 23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial I'conomlc 
Conference (10C3) High Commissioner for 
IndinlnthcU 1C , 7922 21 Address l,5rarino 
Lines, Bomba J 

DAKLBY, Sm Bern Ann D’Or.irn, Kt (1928), 
C I E (1919) 51 I 0 7), Chief Engineer, 
Bahawnl pur State b 21 August 1880 Edtte 
T C , Dublin tnd Cooper’s 17111 Irrlgatlen 
work In P W ^D Dnilcd Provinces 1903 31 , 
Cliicf Engineer 1921 31 Jltfifrccs Baliawal 
pur, Punjab 

DAS, Braja StVBAR, BA, 5Icraber, LegU 
Assembly, Famindnr and Proprietor of 8 
press and cultivation b Julj 1880 tn. 
to Umnsuiidarl, 4tli d of Hal Sudaro Cliarn 
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h 6 -Vpr’l 1S79 m, rili^iljetli, (J ot 

htc C 17 Gile r«( ot Cheltnnlnm Lduc 
Slirf^-iburN niul 'JiiiiiG Publiii, 

Cimc to Imiii lOdi 'ind m I’lbii 

J i‘?t(.in IteiV-Mi nnd \-5am , triii'.ferrc 1 to 
\ssnm 1‘)12, I’olitKil Accnt in tfanipur, 
1017 20, noput\ CoAimi^sioncr, I ‘ilduinpnr, 
1020 2-1, Oflnnl rcprc--entatuc of fo\t 
of Assun on Indnn Jcgmiitne \s'-eniljh m 
se\enl ses'iionb betMccn 1025 32, t bioi 
Secretor to Go\ernmcnt of Vccnni, 1030 51 
ond 1032 31 Aihhcss Connni«:‘~ioncr s llou'-c, 
Onnhoti, 

COTliLIl^ GAM, John Praoisa Kao, 51 A , 

P 51 U , Ketired Principal of IVardlaw College 
Belhrj 1801-191S 6 0th Dec 1S60 m 
5I.SS Padmanp, d of the Ilea Baba Padinanii 
of Bombaa Fduc ^ladras Christian Coll 
Asstt Aiasttr London Jlission High School, 
JIadras Headmaster, Weslea Coll .Principal, 
Hindu Coll , Cuddalorc, 18S9-1891 , llcmbei 
Bellary Dist Board and Taluk Board since 
1891 , Tice-Presdt , Dist Board 1901-4 , 
Member, Bellary Jlunicipal Council since 1893 , 
Presdt , Distiict Educational Council Bellary, 
1921-24 Eepresented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislatiae Assembly, 1921-23 Address Kock 
Cottase Bellarj 

COTTEKELL, CECIL Bervapd, CSI (1933), 

C IE, ICS Member, Board of Reaenuc, 
5Iadras, 1928 m 1922 Ediic St Peter’s 
ocliool, Yorl>, Balliol College, Oxford Entered 
ICS, 1898 , has served in the 5Iadras 
Presidency, sincel899 , Deputy Commissioner 
Salt and Abkan Dept , 1905 , Prn ate Sec 
to Goaemor of Madras 1912-15 Secretary 
to Government, 1925 28 , Commissioner of 
5La-v 1930 Pirst Excise Ag Chief Sccretai y 
to Goacrnnient, 5Icmbci, Board of Beacnuc, 
August 1932 Address ifadras 

COU BROUGH, \l.Tnoi,y CAthcart, C B E 
(1918) ,51 A BSo C E ,511 E E ,511 MEcn 
E , 51 1 E (Ind ) Direclor,5Iessrs Slather and 
Platt, Ltd h 10th EcL 1877 Pdur Glasgow 
Univeisitj Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd In 
1808 as apprentice, subsequently became 
General 5Ianager,Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits 
has travelled in China, Japan, United State® 

. of America, Australia and Egjpt During 
war services were lent to Govt of India, 
Under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
i Priority and latterly Controller of 5Innitions 
[ Manufacture Publication^ Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects Address 
7 Hare Street, Calcutta 
COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogiiukii Uniaersitv, Japan, (1922), 
m 5Iargaret E Cousins, B 5Ius J jP (1903) 
Educ at various schools»in IreHnd and 
partlj in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers , 
Course) Private Secretary' to Lord 5Iayor! 
, of Belfast, Asstt Master, Belfast 5Iercantilc| 
Academy .Asstt 5Iaster,HighSchool,Dublin ,. 
Reporter to Koyml Academ* of 5Iedicine in 
Ireland Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col of 1 
‘ Science, Ireland, Asstt Editor “New India,” 


5Iadns, Principal, Theosophical College, 
Midampallc 1910 1921, Pellow and Pro! of 
English Nation il Imneisila, Adyar, 
Piineiial Bribiiia uIm Vshrani 1 (arhool of 
Intuii ilion il Cultiiie), Ada 11, Aladris , 
Tmiaersifa 1 xteiisioii and J’ort Gndinte 
lectiiiei, Calcutta Lniaeisit", Benaias Hindu 
Lmaersita, M\«ore UnnersiU , Visiting 
Lectuici Tagores A isa i Bliarati Bengal, 
Iraaellnig Lectures, America, 1928 31 , Special 
lecturer m Eiiglich Poetra' in the College 
of the ( itv of New Vork, 1931-3^, again 
Principal, Thco-,ophicaI Co'lege, Aladauapalle, 
Aladras, 1933 a co founder of the Irish 
I iterira and Dramatic Bcaia il (1900, etc ,) , 
poet, dram itist, ciitic educaciomst, philoso- 
pher PubhenUons (Piosc) A text book of 
Model n Ceognplia 3 he AA isdom of the AA cj^t, 
Tin Pises ot J licosoplia , 1 lie Renaissance in 
India 1 he ICingdoni of A’oiilli, lootsteps of 
I reedoni, New AA las m Lnglisli Literature, 
Asia, 3 be Plaa 01 Briliin i, AA’oik and aA’oisliiji 
3 he New Tapan, 33ic Philosoplia ot Bcanta, 
Heathen Essay s, Sainodarsana , 33ie AAc^k 
Pioiiietbcan , (loetra) Ben Aladigliaii, Sung 
by Six 3 he Blemi=licd King, The A'^oice of 
One, 31ic A« ikeniiig, 1 lie Bell Branch, r<ain 
the Beloacd, Stnigbt and Ciooked- The 
Giilaiid of life Ode to Truth, AlouPod 
Icatliois, llie Kings AAifc (drama) Sea- 
Change, Sima Gita, 1 orest Aleditation, Aboyc 
the Rainbryi, A. libetau Baiinei, The Shrine, 
J he Glide, A AAandciing Haiji (Collected 
1 ditionl Addies'' Iheosoplucal College, 
51id in ipallc, .Madris ?rrsif<eiicy 
COYAJEL, SIP lEnyx'GiR Cooverjee, Kt , 
Profe'sor of Political Economy and Philosophy 
Andhra Unucisity, ft 11 Seplr 1875 , 
■I of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot 
Educ Pip' mstoiie College, Bombay , 
and Cams f'ollcge Cambiiilgo latelv 
Alcmbcr Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Cuirencv , Alembei of 
Council of State, 1930 , De'egate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930 
1932, Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31 , 
Correspondent, Roval Economic Society 
Publications 3Tie Indian Fiscal Problem , 
Indian Ciurency and Exchange , The Indian 
Currency' Sy stem “India and tlie League of 
Nations ’ , “ The Economic Depression ” 

Address Andhra Umxersityx AA'altair 
CRAIK, SirHinryDuffiilu Bt B a (Oxon ), 
CST (1924), KCST (1933) Home Alemher 
designate, Go^e^nment of India ft 2nd January 
187b Pduc Eton and Pembroke Col! , Oxford 
Joined ICS 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and w ith the Government ot India in various 
capacities since tlien Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929 Finance Member, Gov t of the Punjab, 
appointed Home Alembei, 60 \t of India 
April 1934 Address Simla and Delhi 
CUNNINGHA5I, Str Charles J) AN Ks, Kt 1933, 
Police Medal (Jan 1929) , C S I , Jan 1931 
King s Inspector General of Police, Madras ft 
8 Mav 1884 m Grace 5Iaomsli , d of Hugh 
Jlacnish, 1912 Educ Campbeltown 
Grammar School Asst Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency', 1904 , Supdt of 
Police, 1909 , Dy Commissioner of Police, 
Aladras, 1910, Commissioner of Police, 
Trax'ancore, 1915 1921 , Dy Inspector- Genl 
of Police, Jan 1928 , Commi=sioner of Police, 
Madia®, 5Lay 1928 , Inspector-General of 
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1007 m K inrhi AV is llnnn of Af insrol 
fitito in KitlinMir (lOOslOlil intl \\ i7ii 
of Palinpiir Sfifi m (iiijud (loiiJH 
Acted IS fudfio ot tho Simll ( nisi s ( ourl 
Boml)n\ , (101 0 vs iIkU d In th< J5omlii\ 
Counnl from tlic Xorlliern I'livi'-mn ind \vn‘ I 
appointed Jhnister for Aivnivillnie (1021 27) | 
as President of I lu lOlh l’r(sidin(\ 'Mnsliin ■ 
Bdncational C'onferencp held in Poona M is i 
President of the first M ilmnn d in I dnralinn il I 
Conference in ICnnUin hi Id it hitiinL,lil in | 
1920 Mas elected ausiri to the I’oinhn i 
Conned in 1027 nid mis elutid ns flic i 
President of the foinuil in tin smicaciT 
(1927 1000) Maselectid ivniiiaf the 1 isf i 
General election from live s mu iriihoinednn ' 
Constitiienei of fill) IT it, and iin-nLiin re 1 
tlcctcd nil iiiiinoiish t- Pnsid'iit of the 
Connrd in loOl Piil,hcfilw»<! lUstorv and ' 
Oiisni of Polo (\rtule), 'MiMdleanci in 
India (Brochure) .tiWri?? id ir Ilou-c, 
Surat 

MM wniTr AhTnur It Col . IMS,, 
fIBBS (Hons), Bond 1001, AfllC^',' 
B It C P (Ens ) 1900 I It C S , Ci\ 11 Sur . 
gcon, Alipore Calcutta b Pel) 2C, f 
1879 7)1 E Gratton Gcan (nee Bails) 
Ediic Afahern College and St Barflio- 
lomeu Hospital , Gold Medalist Kctlei 
Entered I AI S , 1001 Itcsidcnt Surgeon,, 

Aledical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Prcsidcnci General 
Hospital, actiie sen ice in Alcsopotanila ' 
191G-18 Ofig Professor of Surgen Alcdical . 
Course in 1922 Ci\il Surgeon, DarjeeHng ' 
1919 1922, Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1921 , 
Publtcahons Monograph on delajed Chlo ' 
roform Po soiling Monograph on To\ic Etlccts ' 
of Organic Arsenic Address, 2:, Alipore ' 
Park, Calcutta i 

DENNING, Hou-ard Sir, B A (Cantah ), C I E , ' 
ICS, Additional Secretan to the Go\t of' 
India, Finance Department b 20 Alai 
1835 711 Margery Katherine AYcmi ss , 

Broivi.e Editc Chfton College and Cams ! 
College Cambridge, 10th AVranglcr Indian 1 
CiMl Sen ice Assistant Collector, Bombaj 
Presidcnci , Under Secretary, Finance Depart 
ment of India, loint Secretary of Babington 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currenev Address Imperial Secrc 
tariat. New Delhi 


Kalliami, ra, llb, 
Deiiaii, Sant State b 19 Julj 1875 m 
Educ Anglo A'crincillai 
School, Biilsar, The Neu High School 
Bombai El^iinstone College, and Goit 
Law College, Bomboi Mathematics teacher 
Cathedral Bois High School, Bombai 
High Court Pleader, Bomba> , Naiadhish’ 
1912, Dell an Sant 
State, since 1912 Has recciied certificate 
?oi7™®pS7^or assisting in AYar Loan ot 
of ^^™“»?tration reports 

Hiniiiir.GSerat^^'^^'''^** 


DESYI, r.AMEAO PiLAJI, 
1876, ni to Lanibai, 
N L Alankar, once Chief 
High Court ^duc 


JP 6 18 March 
eldest d of the late 
Iranslitor, Bombay 
Llphinstone High 


‘'iliool nnd AMBoii College Tnincd the 
Aliiiiiiipil f oniiiiLvloiK r s Ollui In IS'i'i 
siih'-f i|ii( iitli t il t n up IS in \ss(( 111 11, (. 
Alnnit ijiil ( oiponlion Ollb ( i In ri lit rose to 
111 Aliiniiipil 'surd in to iiliith he ii is 
ippointtil In 1 inti iti l‘)2'> Itetlrrd from 
1st April I') 11 JdilrtiK “'Jhe Diiin, 
Bonih IV [niprtiit nient I riist Dad ir AI if ungi 
J.-'t it( , Plot No 107 (South), Bimbij 

DrSHAlLlCir, GorAl, A I\AA IK, L AI A S 
(Bnrnbii), I Ilf S (I ng ), MD (Ixind ) 

< onsiiltlng Surgion and Pliisician U -ttli 
Ian IbS! 7)1 Ann ipiirnalnl, (/ of Deshraiikli 
of Mini J dur Alorris Coll, Nagpur, Grant 
AIcillcil Colit ge, Bombai, Kings College 
and the I onilon Hosplt il Afedlcal College, 
London House Siirgfon to Jordan Llojd, 
I’rofe-sor of Surgtrj In Lnli of Birniingliain 
it Queen’s Hcsjiltal Hon AlaJOrat Lad} Har 
dlnge Hospital during ii ir and Surgeon at J 
T Hospital and Professor of Operatiic Surgen 
it Grant Medical College (1920), Professor 
of Surgen at Goit rdhand is Siindcrdas 
Alcdlcil College and Hon Surgeon at King 
Ptluaril Ifos[)ital , Afcmbcr, Bombai Afiinlcl 
pil Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombai Alunlcipal Corporation, 1928 Pubhea- 
tions Somepipori on Abdoniltial Surgen, 
publications on Social Itcform, Improiiiig 
the Position and Status of Hindu M omen 
Addri'-s Clnupatl, Bomba} 

Dl SinruKH, luurio AtipiiAino, BV, 
LLB, Birat-Laii, 25 Noi ember 1892 
in Shashlkiih llajc, d of late S irdar ICadiim 
ofGiwihor Idw at Cambridge President, 
All India Maratlia Coiiicrence, Belgaum, 1917 
practised at Amnoti in 1918 nnd at Nagpur, 

1919 20 elected to C P Lcgyaiiio Conn 
dim 1920 for Amnoti Mtst Constituenc} 
elected to All India Congress Committee in 
1921 , elected to Legislntii c Council in 1923 , 
as Swarajist , President of the Jfaharashtra 
Conference at Satara In 1925 , elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Imraoti, 1025 , 
resigned his membership of the Legislntii e 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Lcgiclitiic Asscmbl} in Eebninri 1920 , 
elected to thb C P Councillor Vmraoti Central 
Constituency as Hcsponsiiist in November 

1920 Jlinistcr to C P Goicrnment, 1927- 

1928 Itcsigned the Jlinistri in August 1928, 
took office again m August 1929 Ilcsigiicd 
Sfiiiistership in July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Responsiiist Part} joining Forest 
Satjagraha Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
ow ing Congress opposition Started agitation 

for constituting Bciar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian FcdcratRbn in Afav 1931 President 
of the Berar Nationalist Parti , 1932 A'htiiess 
before Toint Parlnrii ntary Committee with 
Hindu Afahasabha deputation in charge of 
Berar question , Delegate to England for 
Berar All-Pirty Committee to represent the 
Berar case betfre the Socretnri of Stite for 
India, 1933 , President, Maharashtra Con-,, 
feierco 1933 '^Address Alorst Hoad, Am 
raoti (Berar) 

DESHMUKH, THE HO^’B^E Dr P S , AI A, 
(Fdin ), D Phil (0\on ), Barrister at Law, 
Alinistcr for Education Central Provinces 
b Dcccmbei 1898, l^duc Fergusson College, 
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Naik Bahadur Ed’jc !Ra^ensha■^v Coll and 
Presidencv Coll , Calcutta Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beninnin*' in 1004 
and Seev for tvro 3 cars, Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitva Saimj , 'President, OrnaPeo 
pies’ Association , j Vice-Prcaident, Ori=sa 
Assocn , and Bamknslina Sevak Samaj, 
■was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion , Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee, 
vias Member of Cuttack Miinicipalitv and 
Bistrict Board , Member, Biliar and Orissa 
Council, 1910 1920 Fellow of Patna 'Dni- 
versitv and member of the Sjmdicate 
Publications Editor of the Orija Month! v 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa “ The Oriva " Address Cuttack. 

DAS, ’vIajoh-Genfrap Eai Bahadur Dewan 
Bishak, 0 I E , C S I b Tan 1865 Eitic at 
Punjab Government Cohego, Lahore, Private 
Secretary to Baja SirBamslngn, K C B , 1880 
1898 , Mlly Secy toche Com -In-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir 1898 If 09 , Mlly Secry to H H 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 , Home Minister 
to H H, the Ma'iaraja, 1914-18, Bev 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Slinlster March 
1921 April 1922 Betir^d from Sen ice Address 
Jammu and Kashmir 

DAS, Madhu Sudan, C T E 6 28 April 1848 
Eaw Calcutta 'Cniverslty M A , B L , 
MJl AS, F K B A Bepresented Orissa In 
Bengal Legislative Council four times , 
Fellow of Calcutta University , elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa Min'ster 
(Local Self-Goa ernmert), Bihar and Orissa 
since Jan 1921 , elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares EvPresident of All-India Indian 
Christian Conference , was first Minister of 
Local Self-Government in Bihar and Orissa , 
resigned office two vears later Advocate, Patna 
High Court Address Cuttack, B N By 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M A , writer of 
books for children on new lines b August, 
1884 m Srimati Eadhamani Debi (1905) 
Educ Puri Zilla School, Baaenshau College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta Founded with Pt Gopabandhu Das 
and others the residential open air private 
school at Satjnbadi on a new line , was Besi- 
dent Head Afaster there for 8 jnars , uorked 
in connection with Pun Famine in 1919 , ap- 
pointed by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920* Started Congress 
orgamsation and a National High School at 
Sambalpur and edited The Seba in 1921 , 
became Dist Congress Secretary, Pun, and 
Prov Congress President, Utkal, 1922 
Imprisoned for four months and fined Bs 200 
in 1923, elected to the Assembly from Orissa 
m 1924, and again in 1927 ,*made Secretary, 
Utkal ProMncial Congress! and President, 
Utkal All-Party Conference , President, 
Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj Elected Chair- 
man, Beception Committeejl N Congress, 
miri Session Publications Pranaymi (a 
i^'vya in six cantos) , Konarke (a long poem 
kavj'a) j Alajradebj (a kavya in 6 cantos) , 


Kharabela (a historical kaaTH m 25 cantos) , 
Dasa Naaak (a long poem kavjm) , Aryajiban 
(Araan life, a critical treatise on Aiyan 
ch ihsation) , many other books for children 
Address P 0 Sakliigopal, Dist Pun (Orissa) 

D AS, The Hon JIr Justice PRoruiuA 
Banjan, Judge, High court, Patna, 1919. 
b 28 April, 1881 Educ St Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta m Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904 Address All Manzll, Patna 

D ISTUB, Sir Horjiazdvar Phtroze, Kt , 
(1933) , BA, LL B , Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidencv Slagistrate, Bombaj’’ b 20tli 
March 1878 m Bachubai Edaiji Dastur 
Educ St Xavier’s College Acted as Taxing 
Jfaster, Clerk of the Croun, High Court 
Address 'Tlie Grange, 21, Wodeh3use 
Boad, Bomba^’^ 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery b 29 Sept 1869 m Margaret 
St Claur Educ Chicago Umversity Address 
Lansdownc House, Lansdoivne Boad, A 30 II 0 
Bunder, Bombay 

DE, Granville, Sir Oscar James Lardner, 
Kt (1931) , C I E (1925) , Barrister-at-Law , 
President, Burma Legislative Council, Govern- 
ing Director, Eangoon Daily Neios , Member, 
Burma Lcgislatno Council Address 
Bangoon, Burma 

DE, Kiran Chandra, A B , C I E , I.C S 
b Calcutta, 19 January 1871 Bdue 
Presidency College, Calcutta , St John’s 
College, Cambridge Begistrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905 
Magistrate-Collector, Bangpur, 1911 , Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913, Press Censor, Bengal, 1914 Secretary 
to Government to Bengal General Dept 
1915 , Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 , Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 , 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922, 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 , 
Member of the Board of Bevenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 , Member of the Council of State, 1928 
retired from Indian Ci\il Service, Deo 1928 , 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929, to May 1930 Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931 
Address 1, Dumdum Boad, Cossipore, 
Calcutta , Brookside, Shillong 

DEHLAVI, The HoN Sir ALi AIahomed Khan, 

J P , Kt {1931),Bar at-Law (1896) President, 
Bombay Legislative Council b 1875 Educ 
Bombay and London Practised in Gujarat 
(1896 1900) and Sind (1900-1908) Started 
the first Anglo Sindhi paper called “ Al Hag” 
in Sind in the interests of the Zammdars in 
1900, and edited it for tliree years Organised 
the first Muslims Educational Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the AU- India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Smd Was the Chairman of the Beception 
Committee which launched the All-India 
Muslim Leggue for the first tjme ip Iqdia ip 
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Bahadur Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for llajputana and 
Ajmer MerMira, vas also President of n 
Soldiers’ Board in Bharatpiir AtWreti 
Bharatpur 

DHUBANDHAIl, RAO BAHADUn JfAIIAPFV 
VISUWANATH, AW b 1th March 1871 m 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Aladhaarao 
T Rao Educ Rajarain lliph School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J J School 
of Art, Bombay Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1009 to 1918 Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923 Retired as Personal As 
f'stant to the Principal, Sir J T School of 
Art, Bomba\, in Marcli 1928 and av.as re 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as Omdating Director of the Sir T .T 
School of Alt m 1930 Re appointed as 
Inspector of Braving and trilt Work, 
Bomba\ Presidency , and retired in December 
1931, vas selcetcd to decorate the lion J av 
Members room Imperial Secretariat, Kcu 
Delhi Puhlicattot)'! A Jeinoaid s (1) 
“Deccan Nursery Talcs,” (2) .Stories of 
King Vikram ” S M rdyv.irdcs’ (ICS) 
‘By vajs of Bombaj ” Otto Rotlifcld’s, 
(I C S I “Women of India” and scycral 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mvtho 
logical books for Messrs Maemilian A Co , 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
Co , and several other Indian publishing firms 
Address “Shree Amba Sadan, ’ Prabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No 21 

DICK, Qeokqe Paws, C I E , 1910. Bar at-Lav, 
Member of C P Legislative Council, 1921 
and of each preceding Council , Govt Adyo 
? J®,®® Efile Geraldine Ncyvman 
Educ Dulwich College , called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889, Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893, of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 , Lecturer In Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur until 1924 , President. 
New English High School and President 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 
years. Member of the Legislative Council 
before the Reforms and continuously to date 

1’ -^lOYSItJS B , 0 B E 

dent MMTsi ’ Captain, Supennten- 
1RRR ^ ® ^®erin b November 5th 

^83 m ^ave Hume Henderson d of Tni’ 
W Hume Henderson IMS rd’nr Rf 

SHSS’sP'l 

EIMS Duto and CUve 1923 Tenm h°' 
to England 1924 rioi. » ° . Deputatior 
Madras, 1925 26 W?? ^ Conservator 

1927 , CanlaiTi Officer, Bombav. 

E.gnlat,on 'iSSi "Vm H TVStS 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay ^ ^ S Dufferin 


DINlTPUlt, Ifii Hox’iii,! LnrTisAM 
Mmiai yjA ItfAPjsii NArit lUy BvitAPui, 
b 1R9I < h> ndoiitldii to llnh iraja Sir Girija 
Nath It.iy B iliadur, K C I L m 1910 Educ 
Presidency Lollrgc, C ilciitla President, 
Dlnajinir Landlioklefs’ Assodition, late 
Chairinmi, Dl-trict Jkiard and Afnnlcipality, 
Dln.ijpur, 3I(,inl)i'r, Council of St itc, Brltl ii 
Indiiin \ss(,( i ition, Bengal, Landlioldcrs’ 
\ssotl itioii, Asiatii Soficty of Bengal, Last 
Indli Asscuiitlon london, Calcutta litcrirj 
‘'0(ift\ Nnrtli Itcng il /amindars’ Association, 
BingUa ‘•ihifya Parl^hat, Rond and 'Irnns 
liort Dcyelopnifnt Assotiitinn Rccencd 
\ in roy s ( oinmission In inn 1921 Address 
Dlnajpiir Rijinti, Dinajjiur, 220, lower 
tirnilar Itnid, f ilcutta , Council of State, 
Dcllii and ‘'iiul i 

DIVSHiw, sii HoryiLsjii cowA'iir, Kt , 
cr 1922, OBL 1918, ’Nf VO 1912, senior 
pirfner in (ovasjee Din-haw A Bros, Jler 
chants. Nay il \gcnts, &hli>pllng Agents, and 
Ship Owners, foii'^ulfor Portugal and Consul 
for Austrlm llciuiblic, b 4 April 1837, es 
01 I itc f ownsjre Dmshayy, C I la , m 1875, Bai 
Alancekljai, d of Nusserwanjee Cooyerjee 
J rskim tlirce s one d Educ Elphinstone 
High School and 1 Iphinstonc (ollcgc, cycning 
classes Lings Coliege, london Seryed 
ipprcnticcship y\lth James Barber and Son A 
fo , J ondon and Leopold Bing 1 lis and Gans 
Pan- , joined his father’s firm, 1879, acted ns 
Trustee of tlic I’ort of Aden since 1891 , head 
of tlic Pirsci Community of Aden since 1900, 
acted ns a member to the Aden Port Com 
mission, 1901 , pre-ented an address from^thc 
different eommunitlcs of Aden to King 
George ind Queen Mary on their way to India, 
represented Aden Ciiambcr of Commerce at 
tlie 1 ifth International Congress, Boston, 
1912 Address Stc imer Point, Aden 

DORNAKAL.BiSUOr OF, since 1912, RT Rev 
Vi DAhAYAKAyi SAMUEL AZAiUAH, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon LL D (Cantab), 6 17 Aug 1874 
Lduc CMS High School, Mengnanapuram, 
CMS College, Tinnovcllj , Madras Christian 
College One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of T'nnoy oily, 1903 , Hon Score 
tarv, 1903 9 , Hon Gen Secretary of National 
I Misslonarj Socletj of India, 1900-9 , visited 
Japan ns Delegate of AVorld Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, nndlts Vice-President, 1909-11, 
visited England ns Delegate to World’s 
JDssionarv Conference, 1910 , Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909 12 Publications 
Holy Biptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Life of Christ according to St Mark 
Christ in tho Indian Villngcs Address 
Dornakal Smgareni Collieries, Deccan 

DOAV, Hugh, CIE, fl932), Roy'cnuc Officer, 
Lloyd Baiiago Scheme, Sind b 1880 
m Ann, d of ihincs Sheffield, 1913 Educ 
Aske’s Hatchi^n Sehool and Uniy' Coll , 
London Entered ICS 1909 and seryed 
ns Asst Coll in Sind Municipal Commr 
for Surat 191B 18 , Asst Commr in S\nd 
for Chil Supplies and Recruiting 1918 20, 
and Deputy Conti oiler of Princes Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921 , Ag Secretary, Finance Department, 
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roona and took 31 A (lions ) at Ldmburph 
1\ on tlic 1 ans Dunlop i{e=carch Scholarship 
in 1023 Called to the liar in 192'> and took 
tliodeproeof Doctor of Philosoplu in 102C 
In wilting a thc'ison the ‘Origin andDeNc 
lopment of lleluionJ in 3 cdic literature” 
\1 as elected Chairman of District Council, 
Amraoti, in 102S , increased taxation In 50 | 
percent for coinpnlsorx education and threw | 
open public wclK lor untouchables Elected 
to C P Council in 1930 , appointed JEmstcr, 
December i930 and put .n charge of Educ ition , 
and Agriculture llcdiiced Schcol fies for 
agriculturist , introduced Hindu Ilcligious , 
Endowments Bill, Cittle Disease Prexention ' 
Bill, etc Address Xagpur, C P i 

DESHPANDE, ShantAUAM BAitKitiSiiXA, B \ [ 
(Bom 1st Class Honours), B Litt (0\on ) , | 
Diploma in Pconomics and Politics and in , 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon ) \ 
Senior Inx estigator, Labour Oflicc, Secretariat, 
Bombax b 14tli Hax 1899 m Miss Lecla 
Baje Educ Elphmstonc High School and j 
Bilson College, Bomba j, and Unixersitx' of 
Oxford Appointed Senior Inxcstigitor 
Labour Ofiice, 1924 , officiated as Director 
Labour Oflicc, 1925 , statistician to the lloxal 
Commission on Indian Labour 1929 Publi- 
cations “Some Village Studies”, ‘‘Some 
lital Problems relating to the Bombax 
■\Vorking Classes’ xirittcn in collaboration 
and Published in the Indian Journal of 
Economics " A Note on the Cotton of which 
the famous Dacca Muslins were made 
(Published in (he Boinbaj Lni\er«itx Jour- 
nal) Address 14tli Hoad, Kh ir, Bombax ‘21 

DLSIICAGHABIAK, Dm AX’ BAiiADur 
Sir T , B A , B L , ICt (1922), K I H (Gold) 
1920 , Adxocate, Iriclix b Sept 1868 
Educ Pachaijappvs and Prcsidciicx 
Colleges, Made IS Has bcin tiosclx identified 
with ilunicipal and Local Board Institutions, 
Was elected Chairman of Irichinopolx Muni 
cipal Council for one term and nominated 
President of the District Boaid foi three 
terms , Picsident of the Distiict Diban 
Bank, the Kational College Council, Dt 
Health Assn , Dischaiged Prisoners Aid 
Societj and Dt Scout s Council, Prichinopoly 
Mas a nominated Member in the JIadras 
Legislatixe Council foi two terms and took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District 3Iiinicipalitics 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elcmcntarj 
Education Act and the Village Panchajat 
Courts Act, was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the^Ialabar Tenancj 
Committee , President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Dexasthanam Committee and Chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Sniangam Electric Cor- 
poration Address ‘Venkata Paik, llejnold s 
Hoad, Cantonment, Piichinopoly , and 
Enderlej,’ Coonoor Bailwa^ Station 

DEVADHAH, Gopal KrisiJXj), MA, GTE, 
(Kaisar i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants of India Soc b 1871 rn Dwai 
kabai Sohani of Poona {diedj Educ Hew 
English School, Poona, and 'Wilson College, 
Bombay M A, Bombay University, 1904 
Served as Principal of the Arjan Education 
bocietj s High School m Bomba j, was 


Examiner of the Bombay Unixcrsity for 
Matriculation and M A examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years Joined 
the late G TC Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Societx’, 1905, awarded ICaisar-i-Hmd 
Silxer Jlcdal in 1914 Worked as Vice- 
President of the Sonants of India Society 
for 3 y ears since 1923 and w as again re-elected 
1 ICC President of the Society for 3 years 
more , has been twice elected President, 
Serxants of India Society He has been exer 
since Its beginning thcHcad of Bombax Branch 
loured HI England and on the Continent in 
1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation 
He IS the founder and Hon Organiser and 
General Serretarv of the Poona Sex a Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hi^i 
General Sccrctarx of the National Social 
Conference Presided oxer the Proxincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and ox er 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow Organiser of the Malabar Helief 
Fund, 1921 an 1 Sourh Indian and MaliHir 
Flood Belief Fund in 1924, Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Sonants of Indu Society' 
for the relief of the flood stiickcn in Gujarat, 
Kathi ixvar, B iroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
sen cd as member of Committee on Co opera- 
tion appointed by Mx sore Gox eminent *1920 
and the Gox eminent of Aladras in 1928 
Gaxe cxidencc before the Boyal Comnii“:ion 
on Agriculture as President of the Proxincial 
Co opciatixo Institute, Bombay , has worked 
on sex era! Committees appointed by' Goxern- 
ment For two xears before retirement was 
the elected President of the Bombay Central 
Coopcratixe Institute of xxhich for more 
than fixe years he hid been Vice-President , 
Director, Provincial Co operitixe Bank, 
has presided oxer Proxincial Co operative 
Confci cnees in almost all major pioxinces and 
Indian States , w as President, First All- 
India Bnral Beprcscntatix cs Conference 
Has published sexeral pamphlets on Co 
operation, Female Education and Social 
Eeform , Chairman, Execiitixe Committee of 
the Deccan Agricultural Assoontion, has 
iindcrtakerj: “Villige Uplift AYork’ at 
Khedshivapur, fifteen miles from Poona on 
Mahablcshivar Road Member of the 
Poona Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agiicultuial Beseirch, Delhi and Simla, was 
Member of the Indian C " 

Committee, Chairman, 

of the Arx an Education Society , Bombay' 
In June 1927 was unanimously elected Presi 
dent of the Servants of India Society', Poona 
Celebrated Diamond Jubilee in August 1931, 
when a purse of Bs 10,500 w as presented 
to him Address Giigaum, Bombay 

DHAU Bakhshi RAanvBiK Sixgh Rao 
Bahadup (1912), C I E (1925), C S I Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur b 
1862 Edut Privately Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc 
from the State Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age , promoted a Member 
of the Council of “ Panchayat ’ of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur, subsequently' 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shn Kislien Singh Sahib 
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September 1885 m Picda Ghihs Burgoj ne, 
eldest d of Fieclorjct 'flbllnm Burgovne- 
■\T allace (1926) Pdiic Wilson’s Gnnimar 

School and Donning College, Cnmteidcc 
(loundafcion Scholai) HI A O College, Ah 
garli, U P 1908-1911 , Khalsa College, Anm^ 
sir, 1914-17 , Go^ ernmcnt College, L ihore, 
1917 to date , Indian Hlunitions Bo ud 1917 , 
Cordite Pactoiv, Arm inkulu 19181921, 
Delegate to Tinpeiial >^ducation Conference 
(London) 1927, Special duty nith Piuince 
Department, Go\ eminent of India, 1928 29, 
Hlember, Punjab Vgricultunl Bcscarch, 
Council Punjab ( ' emical 'Icscaich Pund 
Committee, Indian ( ommittce of Institute of 
Chemistra of Great Britain ind Ireland , 
^Member of Council Indnn Chemical Society, 
President, Cbcnii'-tri Section, Indian Science 
Congress, 1934 Pubficfitioii'! Research papci s 
in ( henneal journals Address Government 
College, Lahoie, Punjab 


DDTT, Ajiar Nath, BA,BL,MLA,s of 
late 3Ii Duiga Dass Dutt and Siiinati Jugal 
Mohinr Dutt, Adaoeate, Calcutta High Court 
b 19 3tay 1875 m Srimati Tinc.ari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhjatara, born 1902, 
son, Asok Nath, 6 1906 Educ Salkia A S 
School, Hourah Eipon Collegiate School and 
Jlumcipal School, Calcutta Jlctropolitan 
, Institution and Presidency Coll uas Chairman 
lAioal Board , Jlember, District Board , 
Secretary, People s Association, District 
Association, Central Co operative Bank, 
Ltd , Burdwan , elected Jlembor, Court of 
the Umversitj of Dellii from 1925 and Elected 
3Iember Indian Legislatno Assembly from 
1923 was President, Bengal Postal Conference 
1926 and All India Telegraph Union 1928 
and of the Shuddlu Confeience 1928 
and President Ary a Samaj 1928-30 and uas 
editor of monthly magazme Alo Hlember 
Retrenchment Committee 1931 Address 
‘‘ Rurki Aloy,” Keshabpur, P O and 
" Purbacbal,” Burduan 

D'WIA’'EDI, Rajiagtah, 31 4, (Honrs ) 
Piincipal, Hlaharaja s College, Dhai s oi 
Pt Rambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
b 21 1902 m 3Iiss Sarah Dm 

Alisn Educ Govt High School, Bast 
and Benares Hindu Unneisity, U p Govt 
Scliohr (1917 20), 1st Class Honours m 
Lnghsh Literature, Gold 3Ied vhst and Schoh 

j-A'', polloge, Cavvnpore, 1924 27 Bn u 
of Bnglisb Department, N R E C Cohere 
Rluirja, 3 itc Piincipal, R r CoUcpp 
Lucknow and Principal Hindi Vidvandl 
College Allahabad , Chairman, RiSfr 
Cominittee, All India Students’ cSenci 
n Poets Confcren« 

IV 7'’^’ Board of Education Dlia 

I of Education fo! 

Central India, Rajputana and Gwalior al 

LP'‘'’'oational Conference, ]930 
Llixtod IrmuPut, All India 4rva»Rumai 
Co n I L rc n ce ( ] 93 1 ) E//M / cat tons 3< ro ir 

Songs from Sindas, Son<»t 
Literature. 

^ (Hindi Drama) 

Dooj ka Clnnd (Hindi), Sankar kc Sahitvik 


(Hindi), Padva Punj , Life and Speeches 
Pindit T L Nclirn, (illiistiatcd) Publish 
a number of oiiginal papers on Philolo] 
Liteiatnri, etc, in leading English ai 
Verniciihi Jomnals Edited several classic 
Hindi books md ‘jieuodicals, Uddaya ai 
Samvulan Patnfa Eccreation,~bilIiarc 
tennis, md chess , hobby — stamp collectin 
Address Slahnaja’s College, Dliar ai 
Villi Coinv, C'aptuuganj, Basti, (UP) 

DYER, James Eiroeson, 31 A, Cl I 
(1929) , ICS President of the Conne 
and Revenno 3Iembcr, Bhopal State Joinc 
ICS m 1902 and armed in India in 190 
Asstt Commissioner, Registrar in ti 
Tndicial Commissioner’s Court and Scttlemei 
Officer from 1903 to 1915 , 3rd Secretai 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916, Depul 
Commissioner, 1917 , Commissioner ( 
Settlement and Director of Land Record 
C P , 1922, and Commissioner, 1929 Address 
Riaz Slanzil, Bhopal, Central India 

EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J P , Sohcitc 
and Notary Public b 2 September 1890 ti 
Esme Bcrvl Chester Wintle Educ Paigntc 
Devon, England , La Villa, Ouchy, Lausann 
Switrerland, Dr E Schiller, Allee 5, Cobur, 
Germany, Served in the Great War from 191' 
1919 as Lieut REA (T E ) in India , as a 
Observ er and Pilot in R E C and as 
Pilot in the RAF against the Mohroands 0 
the N W I< in 1916 , against the 3Iarii 1 
Baluchistan m 1917 , against the Turks i 
Aden in 1918 , against the Afghans in 191! 
Address C/o Little A Co, Solicitors ai 
Notaries Pubhc, Central Bank Bmldini 
Bombay 

EDWARDS, The Rev James Eairbrothei 
P rincipal, United Theological College c 
Western India and English Editor of tli 
Dnyanodaya (or Eisc of Knoioledge) for si 
3lissions b klarch 25th 1875 m 3Ii! 
Maiv Louise Wheeler, Principal, Elindergarte 
Training School, Educ (Weslevan) 3Iethodis 
Theological College, Handswortli, Birniinghan 
England Eight years in chirge of Englis 
Churches in England , arrived m India Sep 
1908, until 1914 (AVeslev'an) Methodis 
Superintendent in Bombay , since 1914 loane 
by (Wesleyan) Slethodist Church to America 
klaratlu BIissioii for hterary' and thcologic' 
work, went to Poona, July' 1930, to tak 
charge of United Theological College Pubhcc 
tions The Life and, Tecachiuq of Tukaram 
article on Tukaram in Vol Nil of Hasting 
Encyclopaedia cf Religion and Ethics 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic foti 
3Iaratlu books on The Cross tlie Resurrectio 
and the Holy Spirit, two Marathi lYork 
on lukaram , Editor since 1919 of Enghs 
Section of the Dnyanodaya , Diguor an 
Opium 111 India , (reprint of kfemorandum t 
Simon Commission, piibhsl ed in London] 
Address United Theological College, I 
Shoiapur Road, Poona 

E3IBRSON, H^ E Sir Herbert Williai 
KCSI.CII^.CBE, Governor of the Pun 
jab, 6 1 June 1881 Dduc Calday Grange Gram 
mar School , Slagdalene College, Cambridge 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 1905 , klanagei 
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1923, Fin'incial AdMsor to PWD, 102G, 
Smco 1927 Eo^ enue Officer to Llo\ <1 Barrigo 
Scheme, Smd , IMoinbor ol Sind Committee, 
1932 Address Karachi, Sind 

DUBEY, DOKI BALL,’ M A ( Ulahahad), Ph D 
(London), Professor of 1 conomics, Jlccnit 
Coliegc 6 Sept 1897 Ediic Agra College, 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930) 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923 Waslmitcd b> the U P Goaemment 
in Jan 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, tlm economic cvpcrt of the 
League of Nation*, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India 'Ifcmber, 
Board of Economic Inqulra, L P , of tho 
Editorial Board of the U P Co oporatiac 
Journal of tho Committco of Courses in 
Economics of tho Board of High Schools 
and Inter Education, U P and of the 
E\ecuti\o Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association Scracd as a member ^if the 
U P Agricultural Debt Committee (1032) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act lias traaelle<l widch in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal A frequent 
writer to tho press on economic and financial 
questions Pubhcaltoiis Indian Economics 
(1927), Read 1932 and The Indian 
Public Debt aaith a foreword In Sir George 
Schuster (1930) " Some Pinancial and 

Economic Problems of India " and “R T C 
Iinancial Safeguards" (1031) Address 
Meerut Coliegc, Meerut 

DUDB:0RIA, Naba KuiiAr SixG, <7 s of Ral 
Bahadur Budh Singh Dudhoria of Anmganj , 
Zaraindar and Banker , Member, Legislatlx o 
Assemblj b 1001 m sister of 1 ateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Slurshidabad Lduc 
pnaately Member, British Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta , Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta , Countr j 's League, 
Delhi and Simla , Bengal Landholders’ Asso 
elation, C ilcutta , Bengal Plj ing Club, Dum- 
Dum , Calcutta Club, CalcutU Address 74-1, 
Clhe Street, Calcutta and Azimganj PO, 
Murshidabad District 

duff, Reginald James, JP , Hon Presidenej 
Magistrate , General Manager, New India 
Assurance Companj , Ltd , Bombay b li 
July 1886 m Olhe A Lockle Educ 
lYlutgift Grammar School North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co , Ltd , London and 
Borabaj Address Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay • 

BUGgaN, Jamshedji Ndssepwanji, CJ E , 
O B E , DO (Oxon), FOPS, Lt -Col , 
AIRO LM <S,S,JP, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
m charge. Sir C T Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmolojy, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay b 8 Anril 1884 m Miss 
Parakh Educ Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals amr Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Pars! General Hospital, Bombay , is Pn- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner Hon Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt Fellow of 

34 


tho Bombay Unhcrsitj and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombaj Publications 
Papers on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the ejes. 
Artificial Eje, Tropical papilla. Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjucthal Injections in tho eye 
A familiar Blue group of the Salerotlcs, Deep 
infiltration Anaesthesia in Ophthalmic 
Opemtions A family of Aniridia , A case 
of Rliinosporidlum Kineahi, Milk Thera phy 
in eje Diseases Intravenous injections of 
Merciirochrome in suppuratli e cj e conditions , 
Two eases of Quinine Amblyopia with 
unusual Ophthalmoscopic picture Address 
The Lawnsidc, Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombaa 

DUHB, The Rev Joseph, S J , PhD, A D , 
Professor b March 18, 1885 Educ the 
Gjmnaslum Echtemach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, St Joseph's Coliegc, Tumhout, 
Belgium, Manresa House, Roehampton, Ixindon, 
St Mary's Hall, Stonyhurat , Imperial College, 
South Kensington , St Mary’s ThcolJS’ical 
Seminary Kurscong, Indlv Gregorian 
Uniaersity Rome, Campion -^all, Oxford, 
Professor at St Xaalcr’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915, Professor at St Xaaier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier’s 
Coliegc, Bombay, from 1924 to 1032 Address 
St Xaalcr’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay 

DUNI CHAND, Lala, B A , Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894) 
Member, Lcgislatiac Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work b 1873 m ShrimatlBhagdevi 
Educ Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll , Lahore Practised at tho bar until 1921 
Entered public life and took part in various 
actiaities of the Ary a Samaj since 1899, was 
Manager of Anglo Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1000-1921, Member, Managing 
Committee, DAY College , resumed practice 
in 1923, presided over All-India Sud Confer 
ence in 1917 , been a member, All-India Con 
gross Committee, since 1920, was conaicted 
and sentcnceu to six months’ Imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act , 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922, was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of tho Second Legislative Assembly 
Suspended practice in 1930 , Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee a\as invited by Govern 
ment to serve on tlie Punjab Jail Enquiry' 
Committee in 1929 Elected President, 
Punjab Prov Congress Committee Aug 1930, 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful Address Knpa Nivas, 
Amballa 

DUNNICLIFP, Horace Baeratt, m A 
(Cantab ), M A , Sc D (Dublin) , F I C , I E S 
1 ice Principal, Government College, Lahore, 
since 1927 , Professor of Inorgamc Chemistry, 
Punjab University smee 1924, (also Fellow 
and Symdic) Chemical Adv'iser to the Centra) 
Board of Revenue, Fmance Department, 
Government of India, since 1928 6 23 
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Congresses m Sweden (1910) , Canada (1913) , 
Spain (1926) South ^nca ^(1929), 
President, Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, 1922 , Vice-President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1931-33, President, 1933 
Vice-President, Himalayan Club, 1931 and 
1932 , Vice President, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1932 and 1933 , President, 
Governing Body, Indian School of Mines, 
1921, 1925, 1928, 1930 to date, Bighy 
Medal, Geological Society of India, 1921 
Piiblxcaiwns Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India , Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
and numerous papers on mineralogy , petrology , 
Ore deposits, meteorities and mineral statistics 
in the publications of the Geological Survey 
of India, the Transactions, Mining Geological 
Sistitute of India, the Journal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, The Geological Magazine, 
and elsewhere Address Geological Survey | 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Service 
Club, Calcutta 

PLIOSE, Dr COT. GLEMEWI, MVO , Military 
Sec to Maharaja of Gwalior, since WOl, 
6 1853 Ediie Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin, Carlow College Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872, Lt-Col , 1903, A^istant 
Inspeotor-Gfen , Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97, A-D-C to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901 Address 
Gwalior 

EINLAYSON, Major Geiteeai,, Eobeet 
Gordon, 0 B (1931) , C M G (1918) , D S 0 
(1915) , E A , Commanding Eawalplndi 

District since 1931 b 15th April, 1881 m 
1912, Mary Leslie, d of late James Eichmond, 
Eincaimey, Perthshire Entered Army 
1900, Captain 1908, Major 1914, Major- 
General 1930 , served European War 1914 18 
(despatches 8 times, Bt Lieut Colonel, Bt, 
Col DSC, C M G ) , North Eussia 1919 , 
ADC to the King 1929-30 , G S 0 1 War 
Office, 1921 25 , G S 0 1 Staff College, 
1925-27 , C E A 3rd Division, 1927-30 
Address Eawalpindi 

EITZPATEICK, Sir JAMES Alexander Os&ORT, 
KCIE (1933) BA, LL B , Bar at- Law, 
C I E (1917) , C B E (1919) , Indian Civil 
Service, A G G Punjab States 6 21st 
November 1879 m Ada Florence Davies 
Educ High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll , Dublin Joined ICS 1903 , served 
In various appointments on N W P p 
Political Agent, Tochi, 1913-1915 , Deputv 
Commissioner, Bannn, 1915-1916 , Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916 19 , Kesidentin Wazins- 
tan, 1920 22 , Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 , 
H B M ’s Consul in Arabistau (Persia), 1922 
Ecvcnue Minister, Balia walpur, 1926 1927 ’ 
4 6 G Punjab States, 1927 Active Service ’ 
Tochi operations 1914 15 (mentioned in 
despatches) , Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern 
ment), Wazviistan operations, 1920 1922 
despatches and thanks of Commander in 
Gliief) Address Lahore, Punjab 

lOESTBE, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt 1933 
Pli D (Wurzburg), D Sc (London), FIG, 
I E S (1905), b 1872 Educ Private 


schools, Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Umv , Central Technical College, South 
Kensington Asstt Prof of Chemlstr j , Eoyal 
College of Science, 1902 13 , Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918 22 , 
Director, Indian Institdte of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 , Hon Secretary, Chemical 
Society 1904-10,Trcasurcr,1915 22,Longstaff 
Medalist, 1915, President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921 President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925 PublKotiojis 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address Old Banui Mantap, Mysore 
Citv 

EOWLEE, Gilbert John, D Sc , F I C , F E 
San I b 1868, m Amj Hindmarsh, d of 
George S and Eleanor Scott Educ Sldcot 
School, Somerset , Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester, Heidelberg Univer- 
sity For 20 years in service of Elvers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Eesponsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester Pioneer of 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
purification World-wide experience as 
sanitary expert Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal , re-punfleation of jute 
mill effluents From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
During the war was Consulting Adv iser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927 Eetired m November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond 
mg Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Pliiiosophical Society Has published many 
scientific papers and discourse" Address 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S India 

FEEKB, Cecil George, M A, (Cantab ), B Sc 
(Loud), F S S , ICS, Offg Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay b 8 
Oct 1887 m Judith Mary Marston Educ 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London St John’s 
College, Cambridge Entered ICS 1912, 
Under Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Ijiadustries Department 1919, 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926, Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 

I 1926-1929 Offg Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
Address Secretariat, Bombay 

[ 

FYZEE EAHAMik, S , Artist b 19 Dec 1880 
m Atiya Begum^'H Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazi! Eaflya Begum of Janjira Educ 
School of the Eoyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately wth John Sargent, E A , and Sir 
Solomon J Solomon, E A , London Exhibi- 
tor af the Eoyal Academy Annual Exhibitions , 
puvately at the Gaffery George Petit in Pans, 
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Bashahr State, 1911-14 , Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, JIandi State 1915 , 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917 , Deputy Commissioner 
1922 , Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926 , dDhief Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Punjab, 1927-28, Secietary to Gov- 
ernment of India, Home Department, 1930-32, 
appointed Governor of tlie Punjab, 1933 
Address Government House, Lahore 

EWBANK, HOBERT Benson, B A (0\on ) 
F L S , C I E , (1924), ICS, Secv to Govt of 
Bombav General Department (onIea\e) b 22 
Oct 1883 m Frances Helen d of B,cv W 
F Simpson of Caldbcclc, Cumberland Educ 
Queen’s Coll , Oxford Asst Coll and 
As t Pol Agent, 1907, Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 , 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on Co- 
operation, 1914 5, 1920-24, Deputy Secretarv 
to Gov of India successively in Commerce, Rev 
andAgric, P W D and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1920 Secretary, Colo 
mes Committee, London, 1925 Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H E Lord Reading, 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 Delegate of the Goi ernment of India in 
East Africa, 1927-28 Jlember, Bombay 
Legislative Council Pubheahons Bom- 
bay Co operative Manual and Indian 
Co-operative Studies Address Secretariat, 
Bombay 

FALIERE, Rt Rev Albert Peirre Jean, 
Vicar Apostoiic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930 b 
1888 Address Mandalay 

FARIDKOT, H H Farzanp-i-Saabat NiSHAN 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar B vns. Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur of b 1915, s m 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of tiie 
Pun)ab Address Faridkot, Punjab 

FARRAN Arthur Courtnev, B A (1911), 

F R Hist Society, Principal, Earnatak 
College, Dharnar b June 15, 1890 
Educ Trinity Coll , Dublin Address 
Earnatak College, Dharwar 

FAWCUS, George Ernest, M A (O\on) 

CIE (1927), QBE (1923), V D (1923) 

I Director of Public Instruction Bihar and 

i Orissa b 12 March 1885 in (1911) Mary 

j Christine, d of the late Walter Dawes, J P 

of Rye, Suises Educ Winchester College and 
Rew College, Oxford Joined the I E S 1909 , 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, Bihar and 
j Orissa, sinse 1917 Addrm*Patna, EIR 

S FAZDLBHOY CDRRIMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
f 0 B E (1920) , Merchant and Jlillowner b 
} m Bai Sakinabai d of the late 

j Mr Datoobhoy Ebrahim Educ priiately, 

I Municipal Corporator foraOAcr 21 veart , 

i Uialtman, Standing Committee (1910-11), 

President,, 1914-15 , Represented Bombay 
Millonners’ Association oi. Bombav Pro\ 

I Council, 1910-12 and Bombav Mahomedans 

on Imperial Legislative 'Council, 1913 10, 
represented Bombay Corpn on Board of the 
Ikincc of Wales Jliiscum of W India , now 
i a nominated Member bv the Government 


Hon Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund Appointed bv Government 
Alember of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Sleasures 
Committee, Comimttee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances , invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920 Con- 
nected viitli many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay^, Chairman, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914-15 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombav Millowners’ Association, being 
Cliairman, 1907-8 A keen advocate^ of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans 
Member of the Anjuraan-i-Islam, Bombav, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926 Address Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

FAZL-I-HUSATN, The Hon JIian Sir, Et 
( 1925) ECSI ECIE,BA (Punjab), M A 
(Cantab), Bir at-Lavv (Gray s Inn) , Member 
of the Governor -General s Evecutivo Council 
b 14 Tunc 1877 m eldest d of Mian Nur- 
ahmad Elian Educ Abbottabad, Govt 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Pnctiaed in Sialkot, 1901-5 , in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20 , Presdt , High 
Court Bar Association, 1919 20 , Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8 , 
Secretarv, Islanna College, 1906-18 , Fellow, 
Punjab University , 1909-1920, Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 , represented Punjab 
Univeroity on Legislative Council, 1917-20 
President, Vll-India Mahomedan Educational 
Confee 1922, started Muslim League, 1905 
Title of E B 1917 , President, Punjab Prov 
Conference, 1016 , elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920 Apptd Minister of 
Education, Punjab,1921, re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis Council, 1923 , rc appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924 Temp 
additional Member of H E The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug 1925 
Rc appointed Minister of Education Nov 
1925, Apptd Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926 Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg Council July 1926 to March 1930 Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927 Temporary^ Member, Gov emor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept of Educa- 
tion, Health .and Lands), Aug 1929 On 
delegation to S African Conference, 1932 
Address “ The Retreat," Simla , 6, Eing 
Fdviard Road, New Delhi 

FERMOR, Lewis Lfigh, O B E (1919) , 
D Sc (Tendon), A R,S 51 , F G S F V S B , 
51 Inst JIM, Director, Geologlc.il Siirvev 
of India b 18 Sep 1880 Educ WiRon’s 
Grammar School, Cambcrucll, Roval College 
of Scicnco and Roval School of JLnes, London 
National Scholar, 1898 , Murchison Jltdalict 
and Pnreman, 1900, Geological Survey 
of India, since 1902, attached Indian Mum 
tions Board 1917-18, represented Govern 
ineiit 01 Inlia it International Gcologica 
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GAN6AEVMA ICUil.A, 35 A , C T 1. (Ivnp ] 
1<)30), 1 A &. A ’i , Kotircd Conirollor of Cl%ii 
Accounts h 9 Mu 1877 m to ]51nn> xlAurcc ! 

inchoo of Lnliorc and Dollii 1 (htc Ccntnt 
SrodPl Scliool, luliorcand Go\rrninPnt CoIIcrp, 
Lnlioro iMitcrcd the ser\ire of Go\frnmcnt 
of India as Assistant 3 \aminpr of Ihibho 
Works Arcoiints, 18DG , rose to tlie rani of 
Acconntant-Gcnen!, 1921 . Icroiintant 
General, Central Iteacnne, Ivpw Delhi, 1D2V 
1928, Director, Hiihuiv Audit 3Seu Delhi 
and Simla, 1929 30 , Controller, Cu 11 Arcoiints, 
Non Delhi and Siml i, 1930 32 , appointed to 
ofhente as Auditor Goner il from Sept ember 

1930 to Januars 1931 Member, Posts and 
'Jclogiaphs Accounts, 33nquir\ Cominiltco, 

1931 , Member ISombaj llcorpanisatlon 
Co'inmittce, 1932 Acting llonorars Treasurer, 
Indian Ecd Cross Societs and S( lohn Vinbii- 
Hncc Association (Indian Council) Ifonorars 
Treasurer, Indian Ihiblie fachools Societv , 
Honorary Treasurer, All India M omen s lldu- 
cation Fund Association ruhltcalwim 
fe(f,eral departmental codes mimials and 
reports Address New Delhi and Simla 


GANGHLT, Supkakash, nephew of the poet. 
Dr Habindranath Tagore , Artist AI E A S , 
FES A (Lond ), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda b 8th May 
1886 tn Snmati Tanujabala Dcsi 
Educ Dorcton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archseology 
With the idea of gaming a wider knowledge 
m the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Arclueological Survey 
under late Dr B B Spooner, Dy Director- 
General of Archteology m India Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Jlonuments 
m the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Cbota Hagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches Pubhea- 
lions Under preparation 1 A monograph 
on Bags and Eaginis with 30 colour reproduc 
tions of old paintings 2 A monograph on 
Eajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus 
trations 3 A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving inGujarat 4 Moghul tevtiles 
’i Bacqner work in India 6 Dessnptn c Guide 
to the Baroda Museum Art Gallery (under 
preparation) Address Pushpabag, Baroda 


GAEBETT, COHN Campbeli,, B A . LI, B 

^ (1922) 

Cliief Secietarj to Government, Punial 

^7 + -vr” ^1‘iDorie Josephmi 

d of late Lt Col Maynard, I 51 8 
King Williams College, Isle ofSIan Eowini 
Cricket and Football Colours (Captain) Victc 
Ludoruin Jesus College, Cambridge Semr 
Scholar Football, Athletic and Eowmg Coloui 
Victor Ludorjm BA (1st Class Hons) 

Class), 1904 

ICS, 1904, Asst Censor 1915, Eevenv 
Commissioner, 5Iesopotamia, and also Adm 
mstrator, Agncultmal Development Scheni 
(JMilitary), 1917, (despatches twice) , Assistai 
Secretary, India Oftice, 1919 20, Secretan 
High Commissioner, Iiaq 1920 22 , retiirne 
to India, 1922 , Depntj Commissioner, Attocl 


1925 29 , EawalphuU 1920 Clilel Secretary 
to Go\ermnenl, Punjab, 1931 Address 
Punjab Civil Sei retariat, I,alinrp/ Simla 


GAElU-irT, losini Hoau, BA (Cantab), 
CST (Tun 3 931) h 22 June 3880 Educ 
Illghgale Sriiool and Gonviilc and Cuiis 
College, Catnliridgt Served is Bombay na 
Aostfc Colli etor and Magistrate and Asstt 
Settlement Oillerr, Deputy Commissioner Of 
Silt and Exilsc Northern Division, Dec 
1919, Offg Collector and District Jfaglstrate 
ind Political Agent, Jan 1021 , Otfg Collr 
and Tnliikdirl Sf’tlleinent Ofllier, Tunc 1923 
ami again Tune 1023 , confirmed, Jan 1920 . 
Olfg Commissioner 5rareli 1923 and again 
I'cbruarj 1926 Address SInlilbag, Ahmcda- 


GAUBA, KIIA1,E1,T, LATIF, fonncrlv 
KaMIAYA I,AI,, B\ IjLB (Cantab), 
1920, Barrister at-I-aw b 28tli August 1809 
ni llusnaraArir \linied,ff of late frlr Alimcd, 
Batat-Iaw Conv tried to Islam In 1933 
Educ Privntch and it Downing Coil , Cam- 
bridge Member, Committee, Ciimliridgc Union 
Societv, (1020) Associated with main Joint 
Stock enterprises ns Director , rgiborc 
Electric Co , IJd , Tlic Bharat Insurance 
Co, I<td , etc I’rcsldcnt, Pimjah Hying 
Club, 1032-33, Ev-Prcsldcnt, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922) , 5ferahcr, N 
W E Advisorj Committee , and Member, 
Managing Committee of tlic Irwin Flving 
Fund,” (1931) Pnhhcaiions Leone, (1021) , 
Uncle Slinm, 33th Ed , (1929) , H II or the 
Patboiogv of Princes 3rd Ed , (1030) , 

Tlie Proplict of tlic Desert, (1033) Address 
Aikmnn Eoad, Lahore 

GEDPIS, ANPnFW, J P , Javifs Fimat A Co , 
Limited b 11th July 1686 «i Jean Balkto 
Gunn, d of Dr Gunn, George Square, Fdin- 
liurgh Educ George M atson’s College, 
Edinhurgli Joined James Finlay A Co , Ltd , 
Bombav, 1907 , Clnlnmn, Tlie Finlay Mills, 
Ltd, TheSnrva 51111, Swan Mils, Ltd, Gold 
Moliur 5Iilis, Ltd , Director, Bank of India, 
Cliairman, Bombay 5lillowncrs' Association, 
1926 , Slillowncrs’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust G I P Eallwav Advisory 
Committee, also Director, East India Cotton 
Association Address Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Eoad, Slalabar Hill 


GENNTNGS, John FurDEiiioK, C B E 
(1933) , Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911), 
Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information, Bombay and Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation 6 21 Sept , 1885 
m Edith d of T J Wallis, Esq , of Croydon, 
Surrey and Aldeburgli, Suffolk Educ Aske’s 
Hatoham and Dulwich Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Mornvng LeaSeT, 
Star, Patly Mad smd Daily Telegraph Armv 
(2'5th Buffs and fE G A ), 1915-1919 , War 
Office 51 1 7 b ciPropagauda Section, from 
Aug 1916 to Feb 1917 Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec 1920 Ag Director of the Labour 
Office in additloqi July 1925 to March 1926 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Inform ition , Address Secretariat, Bombay, 
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Goupils’ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers’, 
Andersons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Pine Arts in San-Prancisco In 1925 the 
National Gallerv of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their fjcrmanent collection, non 
hung m the Tate Gallery, Slilbank In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallerv 
of Manchester Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Room ‘ B ’ of the same building For seaeral 
\ears Art Adviser to H H the Gaekwar of 
Baroda In the spring of 1930 the authorities 
of the City Art Galler j , JIanchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at their 
Galleries by special maatation Painted 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India Leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of the 
Bomba'S and 'the Bengal Schools Pubhca 
lions History of the Bene- Israelites of India 
Address “ Aiwan e-Rif’at,” Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

GAJENDRAGADKAR, Ashtatthama BaIA- 
OHARTA, M A , Ph ]) , M R A S Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay b 
1 Oct 1892 m Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara Educ Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll , Septr 1915 , Lecturer, 
1917 , apptd Prof of Sanskr't, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920 Holds the rank of Lieuten 
ant and commands “ C ” Company of the 1st 
Bombay Battalion University Training 
Corps (I T F ) Publications Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Ritusamhara , Kalidasa’s Shakuntala , Bana’s 
Harsacharita , Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Charita , Bhatta Narayana’s Vemsamhara, 
Annamblntta’s T irka Sangraha, etc Address 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purubhottam, M A , 
F R Econ S , F S S , Secretarv, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta , Secretary , 
Indian National Committee, Intematloml 
Chamber of Commcrct, 1929 31, Secretary 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry , 1929 30 , Secretary , Indian 
Sugar JIills Association *t Hon Secretary, 
Indian Colliery owners’ Association, Regis- 
trar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta , Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta , s of late Purushottam 
Kalianji Gandhi, of Li*ibdi, (Katliiauar) 
b 5th Non ember 1901 -jCduc Bahauddsn 
College, Junagadh , Gujarat College, 
Ahmed ibad , and the Benares Hindu Uniaer 
ally in 1920, Rambliagaurl, d of Sukliial 
Chlnganlal Shah of Ivadliwan Joined 
Government of Bombay labour Oflice, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1920 , Indian Currenev 
I/eague, Bonihav, a« As'tt Secretarv, 1920 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926, 
Publications A Mercantile Marine for India — 
a paper read before the Indian Econormc 
Conference 1925, Foreign capital in India — a 
joint paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1926 , Modem Economics of Indian 
Taxation — being the Sir Manubhai Mehta 
Prize Essay, (in Gujrat), 1924 The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry Its Past, Present and 
Future, 1930, with a Foreword by Mr G D 
Birla, M L A , thoroughly revised and enlarged 
edition of author s Bombay University Ash- 
burner Prize Essay, 1925 (The Book 
Company, College Square, Calcutta) How to 
compete with Forei^ cloth with a foreword 
by Sir P C Roy (The Book Co , Calcutta) 
1931 Vernacular Editions of How to conmlete 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali, with a foreword by Mr M K 
Gandhi, 1931 The Sugar Industry of India — 
Its Past, Present and Future, 1933 Address 
ejo Indian Cliamber of Commerce, 135, 
Canning Street, Calcutta, India ^ 

GANDHI, Mohantdas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple) b 2nd October 1869 
Educ at Rajkot, Bhavmagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa Was m charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt m Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919-21) Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad notably 
those in South and East Africa Sentenced 
to SIX years’ simple imprisonment m March, 
1922 , released, Feb 4th, 1924 President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930 Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th Tanuarv 1931 Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference, 1931 Im- 
prisoned January 1932 , released on May 8th, 
1933 Publications " Indian Home Rule, ’ 

‘ Universal-D iwn,” " Young India,” Nava 
Tivan,” (Hindi and Gujarati) Address 
Satvagrahashram, Sabarraati, B B A C I 
Railway 


GANDHI, Naoardas Purushottam, MA, 
BSc,A R S M,D I C,F G S,M Inst 
M M , University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu Universitv, Benares , s of late 
Purushottam Kalianji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar), b 22nd December 1886 m 1906, 
Sbivkumv ar d of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur , Educ Bahauddin College, Jun"- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London 
Joined ^lessrs Tata Iron and Steel Co 
1915 , General Manager, ilessrs Tata Sons 
ltd , m Tavov (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1010-1019) , Universitv Profe=sor 
and Head of the Department of 'Vtining and 
Mctallurgv, Benares Hindu Universitv 
since 1919, Address Hindu Universitv, 
Bcmr< = 
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Brigade, 1025 20 and 3rd (Meerut) Ca-valr\ ] 
Brigade, 1920 29 , Director of Military ' 
Operations, Army lleadquarti rs, India, 

1930 31, Major General, Caialr\ in India, 

1931 Adclra'! Army Ileulqnartors, India, 
Delhi and Simla 

GINWALA, SIK Badashi PnsTOMi, kt (1927), 
B A (Hist Tripos, Cimbndge), Barrister 
at Lay , Adsiser to Swedish Ma'ch Co 
of Stockholm and Mestern Indii Match 
Co, Bombay b Noy 1875, ni Ircnnr 
Bezonji Cduc Gov t High School and 

Gujarat Co lege, Ahmcdabad, Tnnitj Hall, 
Cambridge, Call d to the Bar, 1899 , Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 Asstt. 
Govt Advocate, 1915 Secret vrv, Legislative 
Guincil, Burma 191C , resigned, 1902, 
President, Rangoon Municipil Corjiorvtion, 
1922-23 , Mcmb''r Legist itiv-e Asscmblj, 
1921-23 , Member Indian TarifT Board, 
1923 , President, 192C 1930 Resigned Julv 
1930 , Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 , 
Sfember, Round T ible Conference, 1931 , 
Ottawa Conference, 1932 "World Dconoinie 
Conferance 1933 Addre^i 38, Hjde Park, 
Gate, London, S W 7 

GLAHCY, BKRTnAND James, C S I (1033), C I E 
(1924), Political Secret arv to the Government 
of India, Foreign and Political Department 
6 Slst December 1882 m 1914, Grace Steele 
Edi’c Clifton , Monmouth , Exeter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service Address Delhi 
and Simla 


QLANCY, Sir Reoikaed Isidore Robert, 
C S 1 (1921), C t E , Member of the India 
Council b 1874 , m Helen Adelaide, 
d of Edward Miles Bowen House 

Edue Clifton College , Clirlst Church, 

Oxford Entered ICS, 1890 , Settlement 

Officer, Bannu, 1903 , Political Agent, 1907, 
First Asstt Resident, Hyderabad, 1909, 
j Finance Member of Council H E H the 
Kizam’s Government, 1911-1921 , Resident in 
Baroda, 1922 President of the Cabinet, 

Jaipur, 1923 Agent to the Governor General, 
Central India, 1924-29, Chairman, H E H 
the Nizam's State Railway Board, 193C , 
Member of the India Council, 1931 Address 
India Office, London 


GLANVILLE, Sir Osoar 
(See under De Glanville 


James Lardner, De 


HOR’m.E Dr 

M A , Pli D , Bar at Law , Minister Punial 
Government, Lahore b 15 Nov 1878 Educ 
Punjab University Calcutta Univ crsity, Oxfon 
University, and Bern Uiiivecsity 3Vas Pre 
fessor and Barrister Piibhcations Tli 
Message of the "Vedas and Transformation c 
Sikhism Address 5, Montgomery Boat 
Lahore 


GOLDSMITH, REV Maeoolm Georqe, Mis 
sionary of CMS in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan b 1849 Educ TCensmgton Pro 
prictary Grammar School, St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge Ordained, 1872, CMS 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 Calcutta, 1874 
76 , Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 


Hvdtrabad,189l 00, Jloii Canon, St George’s 
Cathedral, Mnlrai, 1005 Address Rojapet 
lloust, Rbvapettah, Madras 

GORDON, 1au’,BA (0\on ), CIE (1031), 
fblef Sccrctarv to Government, CP b 28 
lob 1884 m I llliis‘'J dltli Napier, (1912) , 
Ldne Rossall ami Queen’s College, Oxford 
Tolncd ICS Address Nagpur, C P 

GOSMAMI, Kdviar Tuisi CiiAhDRt, MA 
(Oxon), /cmlndar Member, Legislative 
Assembli bon of Raja Klsorlla! Goswaroi 
of Scramporc, member of first Bengal Exc 
ciitlve Council b 1893 Edue Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris Dele- 
gate elected bj the Indlin Legyatlvc Assem- 
blv to represent India at the, August Session , 
(1028) of the Empire Pnrllamentarv Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address Tlic Rn) Barec. Scram 
pore, Ralnoj Park, Ball>pungc, Calcutta, 
Knmachhn, Benares , Purl 

GOULD, Hi EDI RT Ross, B \ (Oxon ) , C I E 
Indiiii Civil Service Private bcerctarv to 
II I, the Governor of Boml av slncn 1031 
b 17th April, 1887, rii 1 lorencc Marv Butler 
7 due Cldlfton College, Brasenoso College, 
Oxford Arrived Bombav 1011 \sst Collr 
Dharwar, Cauara, I arkhann, 1911-10, 
Mihtarv Service, 1 tUO lOlC 1019 A«st 
Collr Sholapiir, 1919, Dv Commissioner 
Upper Slnu Frontier, 1920 23 , Collr 
bholapUT, 1924-1028(, Collr Poona, 1929, 
Private Sccrctarv [to Governor (\cting), 
1929 80 Address filombav and Poona 

GOUR, SIR IIARI Sl\ap, RT (1025), Jf A , D 
Litt , DCL LLiV, Member d the Legis- 
lative Asecmblj, Barrlstent-Law b 2C Nov- 
1872. I^dtte Goyt Hl(Ji School, Saugor, 
Hlslop Coll , Nngftur , Downing Coll . Cam- 
bridge Presdt .Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918 22, First Vlcc-Clmncellor.and Hon D 
Litt .Delhi University , re appointed Ist May 
1924-1920 Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Elected Deputy President of the Leg 
Assembly and Vice-President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association (Indian Branch), 
Leader of the National Partj in the Asscmblv 
and Leader of tho Opposition its senior 
Chairman, Delegate to tho Joint Committee of 
"Parliament, 1933 Hon Mcmlior ofthoAnthc- 
nmum Club, National Liberal Club and British 
Empire Society Piibhcations Law of transfer 
in British India, 3 vols (6th Edition) Penal 
Law of British India 2 vols (4th Edition) , 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition) 'Fhc Spirit of 
Buddhism , His only Love , Random Rhjmcs 
and other potms Address Nagpur, 
C P 


GO"WAN, SIR Hide Clarendon, B A (Oxon), 
VD, GTE (1028), CSI (1932), KCbl 
(1933) , J P , ICS, Governor, Central Pro 
Vinces, Sept 1935 b 4 Julv 1878 m Edna 
Govvan (noc Brown) 1905 Educ at Elstrco 
School, 1889 1892 , Rugby School, 1892 1897 , 
New College, Oxford, 1897-1901 , Univ Coll , 
Inndon, 1901-1902 Undersecretary to C P 
Govt , 1904 08 .tbfflciatcd as Under Secretary, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to Nov 1908, 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District, 
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fillO"! , Hos < 11 ’ « IHH (lU't'M Knt 
1 ic'i (!'•«<)) Ttn!i.'( <'( {!i< Hi li fotirt, 

C ilriittn 1? \ , 1 1, l! , I ill , I’lrfl’-t'T 
nt-1 -iM nnrv>lii I' Inn l^itT < nrf>ll<Nl •»>. 
V”vl il of Sh' (rlrntt'i Hl.h (^nirt I*-'*'', 
(-ilrufri HiUi < tnil *7 Hi'lcr 
of fill' Hikli < ni-f I'li't I, 4 1 lii-lkT», 

(Mi'n;) <if Hon Itnl li'iH 1 1( r (htinilrn 
(7h ini', Inln'lnr, of 10 Dilunilir *>)ni*o 
lloil lihi \nnl;vit(, f •i'rnt*'\ , n 
Nlnni'lnolhil «'il n of I’fi- I’rotiji (linniJi’- 
I’lu ^ 1 ’^ fif ( iirnlli on'i h*”- i' n< 

Niitiiiml I ilii"ii Till f ilcnSfT finl 

GnL7VA\I 01 Ditptu.Tni Ho*. Afinru 
N \tt *^11 vinriini'’ \m 

Aiihfd Km\, KT.flPCi) Ml C rcmSul-vr 
and lAntl-ox r.fr, Membfr, 1 si'citln' fonncll 
GoMmmi'nl of IVnril l> C’ \ticn»l 
ISTC n Nnwnh IV ^n 1 Lid' ‘•ild nnf'i 
Klisnim, l‘;'>4 } tilt' i-t I’l for « ''rliool, 1 t 
mouth, l>'''on«liIro Mi Mr' ^S^rn^.n<U»t•m^^ ‘ 
In«t!*ut!on, i/mdon 1 til'iT nil's o' 0\(ord 
and li’ni lift irni"J to 

Indli, lSd 4 ind *'':tt!''d on hln c'lAt/'i hmdeJ 
doim lij hi* nni'i-’tor* 1 nfolidid Khin 
Ghurnin * lyihinl, hroUii'r of O n in Ivlin 
Ghurnln I/ihinl, flu li*t Ind'Tvndi nt \f,.liin 
rhlcftiln of IVncil ltirT'i‘nt«'d 111 '' "hok of 
L Ji A. A**im In Loth 'fo'kin «'v Hindu 
Inffrt'li In thi’ old Itniv>riil l/C-l*litl'C 
Connell, (IPOD 12) lfen'<'*i'nf''d th'’ "hole 
of IJcnnl In 'lo'li'rn lnt/Tc»ts In Vlccro' i* 
Council, {lOlS 10) Mt 5 'cnl on ft i>olliIciI 
rnl«*lon to tli'* Court of es-Klni, llu*'i''ln of 
Ilciljiz ft* well IS to ralcitlnc ind S'rh to 
enquire into tlie qurstion of rilkrim Infllc, 
(1013) I ntrred IIkiiciI Iy^f:l«htl'c Council, 
1023 and 1020 Apjiolnted Minlsk r, Go'cm- 
ment of llcnsil, In 1P2I nrul ni,iln In 1027 
rxemiitcd from the Indlin Arniv \rt In 1020 
1 Ictti'fl tlifttrniin, Iknicnl rro'hulil ‘'iiium 
Coinmittee In H>26 nrid fiiiieril ( hilnnin of 
ill rro'hu lal ‘^inion foimiiittKi In "'Inrih 
102'i Appointed Moinher, I xeriitUc (xjuncll, 
Benpal Go\ eminent, April 1020 Author of 
"rilprlm Tmfllc (o Hidiiz nnd rilts(lm'” 
" Moslem 1 ducfttion In IKnpil" nnd othir 
works Hus out Fon (Alindj Mr I *1 K 
Ghuzni'l, Ji Sc) nnd four dnuphterp 
Addreit Isorth IIou*c, Dlldmr, Jf' mcnslnph , 
M rltcr’p Bulldincs, Cfticulfft I/Olmiii Mnnor, 
Ixilnnl-Sngirdlphl, Mjmtnsinph, liuipnl 

GIBSON, Bavmond Emlyn, CII:, (1924), 
ICS CommlBFloner In Sind b 10th Oct 
1878 m 1st 1925 '^fr* 1 lllo Kerr Gordon 
(died 1920, 2ndh, 1927, Mrs Grcti Twlss 
Educ Minchester ColWpc nnd New Collepc, 
Oxford Entered ICS, 1901 and bccaino 
Asstt Collector, 1002 , Superintendent, Hind 
Ilecords nnd llcglstrntlon, Sind, 1900 , 
Colonization OlTiccr, Jamrao Cinal, 1909, 
Asstt Commissioner, In Sind and Sindhl 
Translator to Go'crnmcnt, 1910, I’rhatc 
Secrctirj to Go'crnor*of Bombij, 1912, 
Asstt Collector, Gujarit, 1911, Collector 
In Gujarat nnd Sind, 1910 , Acting Commis 
sloncr in Sind In 1023 and 1929 , Commis 
sloncr In Sind, 1031 Agdrest Karachi 

GIDnOim, MAHAKAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 
Moulishwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur of Gidhour 6 1800 


Hie bi'cn 1 'M' nilii'r of Dktricl Board, 
Monnh'r, \ ii (Inlrnnn, 1 oml lioini and 
in Ilonorin Mipi trit' rlth indeiiend*nt 
piwer (to tr\ eiv(» •.inph) Mimbtr of 
i,eel liti'c Counri! Hihi' ind Orl m lincc 
1020 10-0 I Ife 1 Ice Prr'i'Ji’nl, BIhir I-in 1 
holder sA* oriition, I'lfm, President Di'i 
iloml J ind hold! r«' AS'Oclitlon, Bhnpalporc 
Prr'ldent, Biid'imth Icmple Committee ind 
prheme of Mmipemenl A*cendrd the Bidl 
on ‘-let No'cml'cr 1023 Title of Ifihinji 
Bihidur inidc heredltin in 1''77, his a *on 
ind 1 elr — ^lnh 1 nj Kmiir Chindn (boor 
sinJi At'd't'f ^rl\lII^'■, Gidhour, l)i*fri( t 
Mori,’h'f,No 0, 1 , Hunpe'ford ‘'Irci t, Ci!i uitn 

GlBMV.Sii Hr*.r^ Aim rf John, Kt yosil 
Lt Coi ,IM< tretlred) I It C S I , I) O 
(0X01) Fits A (Ixmdon) 1) IMl (CanfiM, 
MIA Ophthalmic Siirpcon b 0 lime I'll" 

I due at Ci'cutti 1 dlnburpti 11 ( olirpe 

Inhc'lf' t'oKfpe Hf)*plls!, I/>iidori Cam- 
brldpe i id 0\ford Po'l (iiidinte I'^tnrir, 
In Oi'hthilmolnpi , Oxford I nlMr»U>, Xl'Hl) 

1 Ilferc^! I 'I , I'lp'i Served In Cliinn Bxpe 
ditioii 1000 01, N 1 I rontlcr, lOi t N \\ 

1 rontiee, 1<)M 15 (i.iimided) President in 
Cdf f tuklo Indi in md Domlelkd 1 uropnn 
A*-' 0 ( IiiIdu \11 Indli nnd Purnn 1/ider 
of Mikio Iiidlui l)i piiti'lon to Bnplind, l'>25 
Accridit'd Itider of the Doinirllcd (cm- 
nuinit' In Indli and Bunni 'limber of 
J/'-ivlitht Vmmbh A‘sl*tint (onunls 
•■itiner Po'il toiiiniisvio)) on I-ibi>urln Indli, 
Vn-Io Indim l)il',.ite to the indiin Bound 
'Jible { otiff reiiri I/itidon , 'h inbi r, Indlin 
*5 indliur t Commit t< e \>-«(‘'or to all four 
( 1 OM rnme lit of Indli Betrrnehmrnt Sub- 
CommUtus, (1011) 'Umber, Joint I’arlln- 
mintirv Cimmiltir Hi! Addre*f 87- \, 
Pari Strcit, Cileutn 

ftlBBPUT 1 01)(iB,C\rTAiN rinrvRD 'lorxo' , 
r s 1 , I I A , 1 A 1 , 'I T P I , IP 

Hon Pr(*ldeiMj 'lulslrite, b 2'1 Jan 
1880 VI 'lav 1 / of 'Jhomis SiKueer, 

1 sq of Norwood, lyondon b 1 Educ at 
S\dnt',NS Males Austnlii Private practice 
1 oiulon, inOT 1914 Bojil 1 iiplneer, 
April 1915 — Mav 1020, then retlrlnp to llc--cr\ e 
with nnk of C'lptaln and 1* now on retired 
Il*t , Akst 1-iiid Acquisition Oflicer, Bombiv 
Maj-Nov 1020, I-md 'Iinapcr ind 
fonsultlnp Survevor to Govt Deveiopincnt 
Dlrcctonle, Nov 1920toBe( 192"> Addrrst 
Imjirovcmcnt 'Jrust Buildlnp, Psphnado 
Bond, Bombij 

Gins, 'ftioK Gi M K4I, Edward I)oi 01 vs, 
CB (19)2) C'U. (1919), I) SO (1910), 
Ainerienu 1) S '1 (1919), ADC to the 

KInp (1930 31 ), Major Gcnerni, Ciinlrv in 
India b 13lh October 1870 111 Liken 

Gnluuu Dlnpwnll-l ord'ce, d of late C Ci 
Dinpvvall 1 ordv CO nnd 'Irs J ] Bnrrv 
7 due 'tnrllioiouph Colkpe, nnd B Jf C 
Snndimist Joined King’s ^iiropshlro L I 
1899, tniisforrcd to Semdo Horse, 1901 
pse 1912, Great War in Prance, 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned in despatches — D b 0 , 
Bt Lt Col , C 'I G , American D S '1 ) , 
transforred to K G O , Central India Horse, 
1910 , Director, Staff College, Quetta, 1 921-24 , 
Coinmaiulcd 4tli (Sccimdorabad) Cavaln 
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1930, for three months after r\hich resigned 
Address The Palace, Wai, District S itara 

GDLLlL‘\.in), COLiH Caiipb™, Sccrctarj and 
Clerk of the Course and starter Western Indi i 
Turf Cluh Ltd b 2nd December 1892 ni 
Margaret Patricia Gulhland (nee Deneliy) 
Educ Oundle School Joined F W Heilgers 
&. Co , London, 1912 , Calcutta, 1914 15 ,ser\cd 
Math Indian Cavalr>, 1915 1919 sail actne 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 191G and 
1918 19, Mitli Croft and Forbes, ]919 29 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombaj , served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bomlnj , 1929 , 

joined W I T C as Asst Sccretarj, Nor 
1929 Add) css 6, Burnett Hoad, Poona 
•< 

GUPTA, SATisn Chamika, C I E (1932), 
Bar at Lav , Secretara , Lcgislaluc A'^scnlbK 
Department b 10 September 1870 m 
second d of the late Mr K N Roj Statutora 
Civil Service Educ London Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislathe Council, 1910 14, 
subsequently Dy Secretary and Joint Secy , 
Legislative Department, Government of India 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929 Address 0, York 
Place, New Delhi 

GWALIOR, His Highmiss Maharaja Mhkhtar, 
Hli-MULK Azim U1 Iqtidar, Rail ush shan, 
Wala Slukoh, Mohatasham i-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul Umra, Maharajadluraja-Hisamus Saltanat 
JIWAJIRAO SeikDiA Ahjah Bahadur Shnnath, 
Mansur i Zaman, Fidui i Harrat-i Malik i 
Mau77am-i-Rafl ud Darja-i-Inlgistan b 2Gth 
June 1916 Succeeded to the gadi on 5th 
June 1925 Address JalBilas Palace, Guaiior 


HABIB-UIi-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhaiimad Et (1922). 
K C S 1 (1927), K C 1 E (1924), C 1 B (1920), 
DeA’au of 'Travancore 6 Sept 22 1869 
« Sa^dathun Nisa Begum Educ Zilla 
High School, Saidapet Joined the Bar in 
1888, in 1897 was presented Certltlcate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
I^®P®rial Majesty Queen 
Tiotoria , from 1901 devoted uhole time to 
localself-government and held the position 

Council, Pres , 

1 oos“ - Khan 

?qnq ig ’ legislative Council, 

j appointed Temporary Member 
Madras Executive Council 1919 -was Com- 
raisMoner of Madras Corporation, 1920 Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn on Decen- 
trahsation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a co opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services m India 
Lov 1923 March 1924, Member of Councii 
of the Goiemor of Midras, 1920 1924 
Meinber of the Viceroy’s Council 1925-1930 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to Soutl 
Africa, 1920-27 Leader of the Indian Dele, 
gation to the League of Nations (1929) 
Address Trivandrum 


H AIDER KARRAS JAFRI, SrED,Ev Member, 
Legis Assembly and Asstt Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj b 8 Nov 1879 
Mamed Educ Collegiate School, Balram 


pur, M V 0 Coll , Aligarli, Agra College and 
Mistrl’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay , 
Member, Gonda Dlst Board for six years, 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years, IToii Mngte , Balrampur, for 20 
years. Vice Chniriran, cB.ilrampur Central 
Cooperative Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Sliia Conference , 
Trustee, Shia Coll , Lucknow , President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School 
Address Balrampur, Dist Gonda (UP) 

HAIG, Sin HAPRy Graiiaji, K C S I , C I E 
(1923), OSl (1930), Governor Designate of 
the United Provinces 6 13 April 1881 m to 
Violet Mav Dcas, <Z of J Deas, I C S (retired) 
Edttc M inebester and New Colleges, Oxford 
Entered ICS 1905 , Under-Secretary to 
Govt , U P , 1010-12 , Indian Army Reserve 
of Ofllccrs, 1915 1910 , Deputy Secretary to 
Govt of Indii, Finance Dept, 1920, Secy', 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 , attached Lee 
Commission 1923 24 Private Secretary to 
Viceroy, 1925, Secretary to Government of 
India, Home Dept , 1926 30, Home Member, 
Govt of India, 1030 34 Address Governors 
Camp, (U P ) 

HAILEY, Sip Whdtam Madcolm, GGSI, 
G C I E , I C S , Governor of tlie United Pro- 
vinces (1928) Knight of Grace of Order of 
St Joiin of Jerusalem, Hon Fellow Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, D Litt (Lahore) 
b 1872 m 1896, Andrelna, d of Count 
Hannibalo Balzanl Italy Lady of 
Grace of Order of St John of Jerusalem , 
P R G S Educ Merchant Taylor's 
School , Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford 
(Scholar) First Class Mod First Class 
Lit Hum Colonisation Officer, Jhelum 
Canal Colony, 1902 , Sec , Punjab Govt , 
1007 , Dy Sec , Govt of India, 1908 , 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911, Ch 
Commr , Delhi, 1912-19 , Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-1922 , Home 
Member, Government of India, 1922-1924 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924 28 Address 
Governor’s Camp, (UP) 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KhAN BAHADUR (1926), 
M L A Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co , 
Meerut, b 1880 During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) W’as Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund , during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee Member 
of many educational institutions Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re-elected in 1919 •®eleoted in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, reelected in 1923, re- 
elected unopposed in 1930 Appoint- 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates , 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered "First Class" 1929 Elected 
in 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of Inaia Elected unopposed in 
1927 to CantonCaent Board , re-elected 
unopposed in 1928 , elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926 , 
re elected in 192.8 President of Meerut 
Cantonment Residents’ Association since 1926 
Address "Pioneer House, ’’ Meerut 
Cantonment 
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Atul Cliandra Chattorji, Ilifih Commlbsioncr I 
for India, published in lUc Lnpbbh Co opera- ' 
tivc Tonrnal Brief skctdi of the Life of Bnl 
Bahad\n Bandit Sha vm Bciiin klibra, late ' 
Registrar, Co opcratlie Societlo'', TJ 3’ 
Lucknon , published in the U B Verinenlar 
Co operatn c Journals Adibcss Bnnor, U 3’. 

HARl KISHAN IvAUL, Raia Pandit, JI A , 
C S I , C I 33 , Ral Bahadur b 1809 s of 3la]n 
Bandit Siiraj ICaiil C I E , Lduc Go\t 
Coll , Lahore Asstt Coiumsr , 1890 , Tun 
Secy to Finanenl Commsr , 1893 9“, District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 , Depiitj Coiiiinr , 
Jlnng, 1898 , Settlement Ofliccr, 'MtirafTar 
garh, 1898 1903 , S 0 Miami ah, 1903 S, 
Dr Commsr , 1900 , D\ Conitnr , SIurafTnr- 
garh, 1908 09 , Dy Commsr and Siipdt , 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910 12, Di 
Commsr , Montgomery, 1913 , on special dut\ 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec 1913-April 
1914 , Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 , Dy Commissioner, Tiieium, j 
19i9 , Commissioner, Ran al Pindi Diiision, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jliulundcr Diilsion, 
November 1920 to November 1923 , Member, 
Royal Commission on Scr\iccs,1923-192i , 
Commissioner, Ranal Pindl Duision, 1(121 , 
retired Nov 1924 Member, Lconomic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industrv l^n 
quiry), 1926 27, Dovvan, Bliaritpur State, 
April to Oetober 1927 Ptiino Minister, 
Tauiiuii and 3v islimir Slate, 1931-32 Addrrsv 
29, Lawrence Road, Lahore 

HAB-ISINGH, MAjoR-GrsrRAL, Rao Bahadur 
Thakur, or Sattasar, C I E , O B E , Arnn 
Minister, State Council and G 0 C , Bikaner 
State Forces b 1882 Edne Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House, Bikaner 


HARl SINGHJI, SuRErsiAh Rao Bahadur 
Raja Raj Shudd, Sahib, o i r <1928) Chief of 
Mahajan Premier Noble of Bikaner State , 
iitle of Rao Bahadur” conferred on intli 
December 1911 b 10th October 1877 m 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Satliin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894 Edne The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajiner Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Raiputra Hltkarini Local Sabha and 
President of the Sardars Advisory Committee 


1 * ^ ’ M I E (Ind ), Indian Pnbli 

1883 m Mice,d of Spencer Ackroyd of Brai 
Rugbv School and Peder* 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland Asst an 
E\ecnti\eEngineer,P WD 1907-14 Unde 
Secretary to Government, U P , P W D J9i i 
Government of Indi 
P ^ O > 101 9 , Secretary to P W D Reorgj 
nisation Committee, 1917, Under-Secretli 
to Government of India, P W D , 1918 . Asst 
Inspector General of Irrigation in India, j 92 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Comrnittc 
Tndr,,’ Secretary to Government 

f r A,’. of Industries ai 

Labour, Public IVoiks Branch 1922, Consulti: 


Ijiigiiicer to (jovcrniiunt of India, 1928 31 , 
Mmiibcr, Sind linaiulii Inquiry Coni- 
inittee, 1931 , Member, Boinbvv Itrorganlsa- 
tion Committee, 1932 J’libhcations Irri- 
gation in India (O' ford Uiiiversitv Press). 
Address 1, ITnycs Bai^on, Slinnklln 

HIRRISON, ARTHur Nniur John, Modern 
llistorv Scholar, Lliuoln College, Oxford 
(1900) , B A (Oxon ), 2nd Class 3 inals, 
1003 Cliicf Auditor, B B AC I Railway 
b 15th Septdiiber 1881 m Helen Zoo 
3 ootc, youngest d of llic late 11 3!rucc rootc, 
3' R C b Lduc Cheltenham College, 
Lincoln Collebge, Oxford Toliied Accounts 
3haiich P M D , Nlndras, 1005, LBS 
liailwav, 1909 1911, \udltor, Todhpur 
Bikaner Rillwny, 1011 1021, B B A C I 
Railwav slnec 1921 Acting Agent, 1933 
Address General Ofliccs, 3$ B A C I 
Railway, Churchgatc, Bombav 

IIATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
Di V ASRAM I’RASAD Sahi OR b 19 July 1893 , 
S Oct 1890 to the Gadx after dcatli of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
KCIE, of Hatwi Address HathUivn 
P O , District Saran, Bchar and Orissa 

irw, Maioi OiNiuvi, CiiAiLis John Biinci , 
CB (1929) CMG (1919) CBL (1921), 
D S 0 (1910) , Olheer of tlie Oriier of St lolm 
of Torus lit 111, 1 It G S , J R Linpirc ‘•ocictv 
Commander, Tucknow Distrnt b 18 May 
3877 at Rous liCiuli Court, M orcesttrsliirc 
111 Agitlia, voungest d of tlio Rev James 
Miingin, DD LL D J due Weliingfon , 
College, Rov.d Tiihl irv College, Sandhurst, 
St iir College, Cambcrlev On deputation to 
Canadian Militia 1009 10 , l.xtra ADC to 
3 1 Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbar 
1011 .DAI and Q AI G India, 1912-14 , 
on tiio General Strlf m 1 ranee, Belguim, 
Aden and Iraq, 191i-18 (Dospatelics 5 times, 
Brev ct of Lclut -Colonel C N G , D S 0 ) , 
on the General Stall in the 3rd Afghan Mar 
1919 (Despatches'', on the General Staff in 
the Insmrcction in Iraq (Dcspatclics, C B E ) 
Commanding 19th 3’nnjahls 1921-23 , Colonel 
oniliestalf, Genei il St ilf, bouthern Command, 
1923 27 , Commander, Xtli (Jubbulpore) 
liifniitiv Biigadc 1927-29, Commander, 
Sind ( Ind ) Brigade Area, 1929 31 , 
Conumndcr, Lucknow District, since 1931 
Address Elagstaif House, Tucknow, U P 


lAYE, AHAN ABDUL, BA, LL B , MB E 
(1919), M L A , Advocate, Lahore High Court 
b Oct 1888 Educ at Lahore Forman 
Christian College Passed LL B , 1910 , 

started practice at Ludlilana , elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year , elected 
Tr Vice President 1911 wliich office beheld 
till 1921 when 4)10 was elected senior Vice- 
President Is IJrst non official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which oiflee 
he was elected in 1922 Address President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail b 
Alarch 7, 1887 ni Sybil Anne Copeland, 
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HAKSAU, Col bin KaIlas NAEail, Kt, 
1932 , C I E , Mashir-i-Klms Bahadur 
Political Member, Gualior Darbar since 
1912 , h 20th Eebruary, 1878 , s of Pt 
Har Narain Haks-jr , s of Kai Bahadur 
Dharam Narain Haksar, 0 T E , one s three 
d Educ Victoria College, Gwalior, 
Allahabad University B A , Hon Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899 1902 , 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12 , Under Secretarj , Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905-1907 , 
Capt 4th Gualior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1902 , Major 1907 , Lt -Col 1910 , Col 
1924 , Senior Member Board of Bevenue, 
1910 13 , Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Eeb 1928 to 15 Dm 
1928, and since 1st December 1929 upto 
April 1932 , Nominated Member to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference both Sessions , 
also served on the Eederal Structure Committee 
and its Sub Committees , Jdr 1 homas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee , nominated 
to serve on the Eederal Einance Committee 
of the Bound Table Conference in India, 
served as Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Bound Table Con- 
ference , also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Bound Table Conference Publica- 
tions (with H M Bull) Sladho Bao Scmdia, 
1925 , (with K M Pamkkar) Federal India, 
1930 , occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Beview , 
Address Gu alior. Central, India 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellis Carr , 0 1 E ,I A , 
Mily Accts Dept , Field Controller, Poona, 
b 1873 Joined army, 1894 , Major, 1912 
served Tirah 1897-98, European Vfar, 1914-17, 
Address Poona 

HAMILL, Harry, B A , Principal, Elphinstone 
College b 3 Aug 1891 m Hilda Annie 
Shipp Educ Boyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the I E S , in 1919 
Address Elphinstone College, Bombay 

HAMMOND, 'William Henry, M A , J P , 
FBGS, MBSTjVD, Principal, Anglo 
Scottish Education Society Lt Col Com- 
manding, Bombay Battalion, 1931 b April 20, 
1886, m Dorothy Dymoke, d of late H 
Dymoke of Scnveloby Hall, Lincolnslure 
Educ Warwick School, "Worcester Coll , 
Oxford , Trinitj Coll , Hjiblin 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, B A (Dub ) 
(First Class Hons and Gold Medalist in 
Philosophy) , Dip Ed M A , J P , Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Principal, Secon- 
darv Training College, Bombaj b 1 May 
1890 m Stella, on<[,r d of the late 
Sir George Townsend iFemvick, KCGM 
Educ Trinity College, Dubhn Appointed 
to IBS, 1913 , Prof , Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and Elplunstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20 , Vice-Principal’ Karnatak College, 
Dharuar, 1920 23, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1923 30, Principal, 
Secondary Trainmg College since 1930 


Publication Editoi, ‘Indian Education,’* 
1919 23 Address Secondary Training 
College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay 

HAPv BILAS SARD A, Divan Bahadur, 1932, 
F R S L , M B A S ,-.F C S , Member, Legis- 
lative Assen bly b 3 June 1867 Educ 
Ajmer Government College and Agra College 
■Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, uas transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment m 1892 , apptd Guardian to H H 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894 , reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Meruara 
in 1902, uas Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and uas Sub- Judge ana 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beauar, till 
1921 , Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajme’-, 
1921-23, officiated as Addl DL«t and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec 1923, and was 
Judge, Cluef Court, Jodhpur Elected 
Jlember, Leg Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930 , is Dy L^der, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly 
Presided oaer Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India "Faisya 
Conference at Bareillv 111 1930 , was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of tlie 
General Retrenchment Committee , Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee , has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, populaily known as the " Sarda Act ” , 
also Ajmer-Menvara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Aet, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly 
Publications Hindu Superiority , Ajmer 
Historical .ind Descriptive , Maharana Sanga , 
Maharana Kumbha , Maharaja Hammir ot 
Banthambhor , Prithviraj Vijaya , is Editor 
of the Dayanand Commemoration Volume 
and is Secretary of the Paropalarini Sabha of 
India Address CimI Lines, Ajmer, Bajpu- 
tana 


HAB PRASADA, Bai Bahadur, Vakil Bijlor, 
U P 6, March, 1878 Educ Agra College’ 
Started practice, 1903 , founded Udiyog 
Sahayak Co in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice Chairman for 12 years. 
Conducts Bijnor "War League and uas its Vice- 
President Awarded Gold "Watch for Public 
Meritorious Services in 1920, Awarded Medal 
in connection with"Wembly Exhibition in 1925 
Organised Aman Sabha and Daranagar Fair, 
1922 and industrial exliibition at Nagina, 1923, 
started Govt Dible Industrial School , elect 
ed member British Empire Exhibition Com 
imttee, U P , appointed member Standing 
Committee of Co operators 1925 , Hon 
Editor of the U P "V'ernacular Co-operati\ e 
Journal, 1927 and 1930 , Life Member, 
Duflerm Fund Association , Member, Pro’ 
vincial Committee of Co operate e Union 
Ltd , 1929 , Jt Secretarj, Zemindars’ Asso- 
ciation, Bijnor , an arded sanad for services 
in connexion with Locust Operation, 1930 
Awarded Sanad in 1932 for meritorious 
services in Civil Disobedience Publications 
Non-Co operation Ka Kacha Clutha in Urdu 
in 1922 Brief sketch of the Life of Sir 
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AVnr, Irmco iiul IJdunnn, 1011 i!) (Dts 
patches, 11 b 0 Jl C ) loimd Qmins 
Westminslei llllUs, 1011 , ( oimniasloiml 
Welch ])l( einbcrlOl 1 , 1 it< r i oinin mil 
eel tSth Bittn nine Kepi (IiMit (olond) 
Address Bi culla Club, Bomba j 

HOLLIES, SvMbii liiOMAS, CIL ,'mi), 
InspLitoi beneial of I’olici , B P h Ortober 
() ISbl m Libel Mmnm'-t d oi J 
Shcflield Esq, 'Memti nolle, Uirl Irhh 1 ret 
State LOnc Qnten’s Lnl\er'ill\, e ork 
Joined Indi III Bolne, 1002, is Siijxlt 

of PoluL scrMel in \ irioii', elislneK is Asslt 
and as bupdt of Pobre , \ssl lo 1) 1 <i , 
CID and Pcrsoiul Vssislant tetl C» o, (.qikJ 
cd to Jonk Stall Bijiintnni, is I G Poiiec, 
IJll-lS .Inlunl ’Member, lonk St ite 1021 
1925 , Ilia I llanpe IP 102b lOJO , { 
DIG LID, L P 1030 31 , ippolnP el 
Inspect or-Generil of Pullee, ijiril 10 ,l 
Dcprcc of Ilonour, Lrdn Iliph Prolidi nc\ 
Hindi, Poluc Mcelil lOlS J'lihltcnhnni 
Tirik State Pohec lIcorRuiPilion Sdiemo , 
Tonk State Poiiec IMimul 'lonk btate 
Criminal uid ( i\ll Court Miniiil, the Ciimiinl 
'Pribcs of the U P -lefi/ieis Jiiieknow L P 

HOOPER, Rra WlliLlAH, DD , Mipsionara, 
CMS Translator, Mussoorie, slnec 1802 , 
b 1837 Eefiec Glicltcnham Prcparalor\ 
School, Bath Grammar Scliool Wadlntn 
Collogo, O'cford , Hebrew E\lilbition, 
SansUrit Scholarship , 1st class in I,lt Hum 
B A , 1859 , M A , 1801 , D D . 1SS7 M ent to 
India, C AI S 1801 Canon of Lucknow, 1900 
1919 , Vicar of Mount Hbcrt, New Zealand, 
1889 00 Publxcahons The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on tho Bible nnd nintn 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu 
Address Mussoone India 


of (oinmtrei 102! 21 President, 1921-25, 
1927 2-1 Ml mil' r, l.omIia\ I/gis!afl\e toun- 
dl 1021 20 , 1927 2 H Mtmiiir l'giBlati\c 
As inilili,, ]')!2 10 '!!, nnd 19 11 /leWreei 

P O Jio\ 122, Bomiiai 

( 

Hill 1AM, Coio II, \Mim5t 'liifj Cm IS 
XOim I- O 1! I . M r , A D , 7 P , A M Inst 
Aftdi l'n,,incer. Lord llcprcsentalUo, India, 
Sir A\ (t Armstrong, \\ lilt worth nnd Co Ltd, 
M imdng Dirertor, f r uen Brolln rs (India) 
ltd I) 1 hS() Pupli'ldpwitli (trrenwood anel 
I’.itlej, I, tel (I reds) « Itli Cinndlan Pacific 
Rallwai, 1901-iet00, witli Babcock and Wllcoi: 
Iti, C.deutta and Bombav, 1907-1914, 
sirtid wltli 1st Bn, Vest yorlsliirc 
Kept, 191I-19IC, Commanded ditto 
1910 (I ranee) , D A Q M & MA'tli 
Arms Corps, 1 ranee (1910) Ditto lOtli 
(Nortli Midland) Division, I rance, 1917, 
\ Q M G , \\ til Arin\ Corps, l ranee, 1918 
A A A Q M (« Innks Corps, Arm\ of 
Otmpatlon, lOlO I>a%et, O B L , AI C , 
Dc^pitelie s (four lime s) 1914 Star, Crol'« do 
Guerre (Edge) Dtpiitv Clilef Controller, 
Go\ernmi nt of India biirplus Stores, 1920 22 
1 Prisident, Sorb tj of \ orl slilrcmon In 
I l(imba\, 1029 iO nnd 1932 , llonorirj \ 

' 1) < to tlie Aie(rt)\, Hon l’rc>liirnc\ 

Magis|r,ilc Address B\ culla Club, 
Bomliaa 

HUSAIN, Si I b Anius, Principal Librarian of 
tlie Slate Lllirarj, Hjdembad b 18Si, Idiic 
NiAam s College, Hjdtrabad Deccan, Dclcgato 
to the Oriental Conference at Caleuttn 1922, 
Delegate to tlic All Indian libraries Con- 
ference nt Madras, 1923 Publications A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arable and 
Persian M,innscrlpts nnd Books in tho 
State Librnn Address 'Jlio State Llbran, 
I lljdcrabul, Deccan 


HOWELL, Sin Ecelan BLnniiEi, HCIL, 
CSl, Eoreign Sccretarj to Goecimncnf of 
India b Calcutta 1877 m 1912, Lactitia 
Cecilia Lduc Cliartcrliousc, Emmanuel 
Pollege, Cambridge, entered ICS, 1900 
Political Assistant, N AV E p looo , Depiita 
Commissioner, 1907 , Dist Judge, 1907 , 
^rved Zekka Khel Expedition 1008 , D\ 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910 , H M S Consul 
Muscat, 1916, Dj Commissioner, Bisrali 
Goccnior, Baghdad. 
1 ml Hea enuc Coinmissioner, Mesopotamia 
nm ^ * I^eputy Foreign Secict'irj , 1922 
Offig Eoreign Secretarj , 1923 24 and 1920 "7 
Resident in AA'aziristan 1924 28, Resident iii 
Kashmir 1927 29, President of the l iont.c" 
Defence Committee under the Goaornment ol 

ContribXns to 

theNAA P ProMnees Gazetteer and aaiiom 
articles Add; css Government of India 
New Delhi and Simla ^ 

HUDSON, SiK Lesjae Sewell, Kt , Member 
Eegislatue Assembly fiom Sept 1932 b 
Noa 1872 Educ Christ s Hospital JoineC 

ptiAI ■’i- London, 1380 

and came to their Bombay OfTioe, 1894 
Eubseuentlj stationed at Japan, China anc 
Australia returning to Bombay, 1915 Joinei 
Messrs Mackmnon Mackenzie A Co , Octobe 
iJib Eepiity Chairman, Bombay Cliambe 


HUSSAIN, Sir Aiimld, Nawab Amin Junq 
B MiADbl , M A , B L , LL D , C S I 
(1911) , Nawab (1917) , K C 1 E , (1022) Peshi 
AlinBtcr, %e, Minister m-AAnlting on II E H 
the Nizam since 1015 and Chief Secretary to 
II E U 's Goaemment b 11 Aug 1803 in 
latima Lady Amm Jung, 1907 Has 0? 2d 
Pduc Christian College and Presidency Col 
Icgc, Jladras, Go% ernor s Scholar , High Court 
AMkil (1890), Ad-vocatc (1928), Deputa Collr 
and Migistr itc, 1890 02 , Asstt Secrctarj to 
the Nizam, 1803 , Personal Sccretarj to Nizam, 
1895, Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Go\t , 1905 
Publicalions "Notes on Islam", articles 
in Periodicals Address Amin Munzil, Saiu- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan 

IIYDARI, sibAkbab, nawab Htdab nawab 
Jung BiUiadub, Pmanto Minister, Hjdera 
bad b 8 No\ 1809 in Aniena Najmuddln 
Taabp (Kahar-i-Hind Gold Medal) Cr 
Knlglit (1928) Educ St Xaaiers College, 
Bombaj’ , Joined fndlan Finance Dept , 1888 , 
Asstt Acett General, U P , 1890 , Dj Acett 
General, Bombay, 1897 , Dy Acett General, 
Madras, 1900 , Examiner, Govt Press Ac 
counts, 1901 , Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, 0 P , loSU , lent as Acett General, 
Hj dcrabad State, 1905 , Einancial Secre- 
t-ry, 1907 Secretary to Government, Homo 
Dept, (Judicial Police, Education, etc), 
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1028 Lduc London nud Pans I'rec 
lance journalism, London, till 1912, joined 
staff of the Madras Times 1912 , liecame 
Asst Editor, The Madras Mail, 1921 Address 
Sunnysidc, Eoyapett^h Eoad, Madras 

nEKEEESON, Eobept Hfrriot, LIE, Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam , Chair- 
man, Ind Tea Assoc , Cachar and Sylhet 
Bepresented tea-planting community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1001-2, ivhon legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Blember, 
Legislative Council of E Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-lG 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 

HEEAS, Henrt, S J , M 4 , Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Besearch Institute, St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay TJnu ersity , Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay , Corresponding Member of the His- 
torical Becords Commission for the Bombay 
Centre Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences b September 11, 
1888 Ediic Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(USA) Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) , Principal, Our Savnour's 
College, Saragossa (Spain) Pubhcalions 
Historj’ of the Mancliu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish), 3 Vols The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (m Ind Ant ) The 
City of Tinji at the end of the ICth Century 
{Ibid), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Ibid) The Prison of European Sadasiva 
Baya (Ibid) Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the M>thic Society) 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam {Ibid) Early Eelations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal {Ibid) 
Asoka’s Dharma and Beligion {Ibid ) , 
Historical Carv ing at Vijayanagara {Ibid) Goa, 
Vlragal of the time of Harihara 11 of Vijayana- 
gara {Ibid) The story of Akbar's Cliristian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) , The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri {Ibid) , The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, (1614-1617) 
{Ibid), Seven Days at Vijayanagara {Ibid) 
Bama Baya, Begent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) , The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula {Ibid) , Belations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society), TheBoyal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda {Ibid) 
Bama Deva Baya II, ar* Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara {Ibid) The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B B B A S) , A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History {Ibid) , Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Beligious Discussions {Ibid) , Two 
Controversial Pomtsin tlfe Beign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhkndarkar Institute) 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) , 
Three Catholic Padres at> the Court of All 
Add Shah I {Ibid), A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents {Ibid) , A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
{Ibid) , Pre-Portuguese Bemains in Portuguese 


India {Ibid), Some Unknown Dealings 
betw cen Bijapur and Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Becords Commission) A 
treaty betw een Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid ) , Jchangir and the Portuguese (Ibid ) , 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibid) , A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nay aka of Ikeri (Ibid ) , Krislma Deva 
Baya's Conquest of Bachol (Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) , Tnparvata (Journal of the Kama- 
tak Historical Society) , A Bcahstic School 
of Indian Sculpture in the 16th Century 
(Journal of the Uiiiv of Bombay) The 
Writing of History , Notes on Historical 
Mathodology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926) The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana- 
gara , Vol I, 1642-1614 (Madras 1937) 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (Bom- 
bay', 1929), The Pallava Genoology (Bom- 
bay, 1931) , The Conversion Policy of the 
Jesuits in India (Bombay', 1933) Address 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay 

HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon Sm Ghueam 
Hussain K C S T (1933) b Jan 1878 
Educ Shikarpur High School, D J Sind 
Coll and Gov t Law School, Bombay , 
Pleader Member and elected Vice-Presdt , 
Hyderabad Municipality , Presdt , District 
Leg Council, Local Board, Hyderabad, and 
Member, Bombay for past 14 years Jllmster 
of Govt in charge of Locil Self-Govern- 
ment, 1921 Member of the Evecutiv e Council 
since June 1928 — May 1934 Address The 
secretariat, Bombay 

HTGHET, J C , Agent, North Western Bailway, 
India, b 1884 Educ Ayr Academy and 
Blairlodge , Boyal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill Appointed Asst 
Engineer, P W D (Bailways Branch), India, 
1905 , posted to Eastern Bengal Bailway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauliati extension, afterw'ards becoming 
sub divisional officer, Saidpur , services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Bail- 
wav survey', via Abbottabad , transferred to 
Oudh and Bohilkliund Bly in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager , in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Dellu , Asst Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Bailway Board, 1915 , Asst Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916 , Controller, Bailway 
Materials, 1917 , Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919 , Asst Agent, 
N W Bailway, 1921 , and Deputy Agent 
subsequently , Secretary, Indian Bailway 
Board, 1926 , Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928 , officiated as Agent, N W 
Bailway from May to October 1931 , appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932 Elected member of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1910 Address 
Lahore 

HOBBS, Howard Frederick, D S 0 , M C , 

J P , Staff Officer, B B & C I Bailway b 1 
January 1880 Educ Entered East India 
Merchants business, Germany, 1900-1904 , 
Manchester 1904-6 Joined Grandage <L Co , 
Calcutta, 1907 , Manager, Forbes Forbes 
Campbell <L Co , Bombay , served European 
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Asst OoinniBr , 1894 , Britlpli Apont In 
Cabul,1903 00 Address Klinnjabad, District 
Shahporo, Punjab. 


JACKSON, GixnErT HoLT^s^^AI) DTOMrin.n, 
M A (Oxon) , I C S , Puisne Juilpc, 'MKlras 
High Couxfc b 20th Jan 187'> m to 'Mrs 
Jackson Editc Marlboroupb CoIIcpc, Mer- 
ton College Indian Chll Scr\lcc Address 
High Court, Madras 

JADHAV, BnASKARKAO MTHOJItlAO, MA, 
LLBjSlT V b "Maj 1807 «i Pibai'lratbl 
bal, a ladv from the N lobaro fainih of 
Katnnpin District Fdiic Wil-on (olbce, 
Dlphinstone Collc.c, and Coacrninont law 
School Seraed in Kolbajmr State and 
retired as Peaenue Member of the ^latt 
Council Started the ''laratba rducitloiial 
Conference in 1907 and rcaiacd the Satan 
Shodliak moaemert in 1911, and has hcdi 
in the Non Brahmin moacmint in the Pro 
sidency from its inreptlon I{ejirc=enf- 
ed^ the claims of the Mnrathn and allied 
Communities before the joint I’nrilamcntara 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven rcscraed scats for them aaas 
nominated member of the Lcglslatia c Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Sat ira in 
the last taao elections Minister of rducationi 
1924-20 and Minister of \pricullure, 1928- 
1930 leader of the Non Brahmin Part a in 
the Bombay Presidency , Proddent of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920 30 1 Icctcd 

Member, Legislative Asscmbla, to represent 
Central Dlaasion , Delegate to Bound 1 able 
wnf , 1930 31 , Associate Member of tlio 
^organisation Committee, Bombaa 
^airman, Board of Directors of the W arden 
Insurance Co , Ahmodabad Address Sbalin 
purl, Kolhapur 


Dl! S h A , B A , Bar at Laav, Jf B A ' 
If Jledalist and I ifo Membc 

01 the International Historical bocieta c 
1' ranee. Deputy Director of Public Infoinin 
h DepartmenI 

AUnUnnod ®r''^u'‘ted aaith distinction fror 

Socicta of Gray 
Sometime Bcscarc 

|“o“ s,='“£r4“ “f' at? s' 5 

Specialised m the art of public sncakin 
and m Indian Pinance at london Afcmbt 

Officer in TT P ® Censv 

Acqmsition Officer, Survey Off, e? of Na^ 
buildings and Lands, Income lax 
Aazul Officer and Election Officer 'Worl p 
as Provincial Publicity Offleerto U l’ Go” m 
J oblieidions " History and Status^ 
Landlords and tenants in the UP" "a 
assessment of incom 
A ax, etc Address Home Denartmen 
Goiernment of India, Simla and New Delhi 


Advocate, C 
Chancellor of 

Lucknow University 6 Dec 18(53 

sS of P Sham N^a 

Saheb Baina Educ (banning Coll Lucknt 
non official Clianman, Luckn w MnnicipHi 


Chairman, Beccptlon Committee, Slut Indian 
NatlonalConpre"s, Member, Hunter Committee, 
wns Minister, U P Goit , for Local Self- 
Got ernment and Public llcaltb Address 
Golnpnni, Lucl now 

< 

JAMl S, Inrnri’icK I rarsT, MA, OBP 
(1918), Clictaiicrdc I'ordrc Uc Ixiopold (1020) , 
b 1891 ni 1 Icanor Afn> ThacVrali 
(1010) J due I ecds and Ixmdon University 
Armj, 1014-1 'i, Belgian lied Cross, Y M C A , 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1010-19 
General Secrj , Belgium and Occupied 
Oermanv, 1910 20, General Sccretarj, Cal- 
cutta, 1020, Afcmbcr, Bengal I cgLs Council, 
and Mhlp of European Group, 1024 28 , 
visited Persia rr Melfarc British Praplojecs, 
P O C 1021 , President, Calcutta Botarj 
Club, 102'i2C, visited Java rf establish- 
intnt oil MCA 1027, Political Sccretar>, 
U P A S I . 1020 . Member, Madras I.cgls 
Council Councillor, Madras Corporation , 
Member, Sfnntr Aiadras Unlvirsltj , Afndras 
lUtnnchment (ommlttie 1031, Aladras 
1 ranrhl'.c (ominltteo and P M D Beorga 
nKpion tom!nlttee,1032 , Afembor, 1 eglsla- 
tlvo \s.,Pinlih Hon Commls-.lonrr for 
Hot irv Clubs In India, Burma, Cov Ion, lava 
Straits and Slam Address Afndrns Club, 
Afadras 

JAMES,Majop-Gi .ntAi,Str(Mni,ivM)BfrNArD, 
Kt , 102.'., C B (lOlS) C 1 E , (1012) , M V 0 , 
(ion) a* of the late W Ilium Tames t2nd 
Boval Hlcblaiiders, Ibe Black Match, and 
of Otterburn 'lower, Nortbembirland 
b 8 1 cl) 1803 rn I lirabctli Minto, f rf, 
of late M 1111am Minto of Tingrl Estate, Assam 
two s Ldiie U S College and Sandhurst, 
1st Comml'sion In 1680, Derbyahito Bcgimcnt, 
1888, 2nd I.anccrB Intclliccnco Branch Mar 
Office, 1000 01 , South African War, 1002 , 
various staff appointments In India, A 0 
M G , Coronation Durbar, 1011 DA A Q 
M G Corps, Prance, 1914-15 , Brig -General, 
General Staff, Trance, 1015-10, (Despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel lemp Q Jf G , India, 
1910 17 , Afajor-Gcncnl, Administration, 
Soiitheni Command, 1017-10 Commanding 
Bombay District, 1910 22 , Director of Bc- 
monnts, India, 1022 20 I oundcr and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Slov 8nolctv of Indii, 1923 and 1 dilor, 
“Horse Breeding” Address C/o 3ftssr« 
Grlndlav A Co Lid , Borahav 

JAAHAT B.AI, Diwan llAi BAHADUR, C I D, 
Dra AN Bahadur, Kalsar-i-HInd Gold Medal 
1030 b 1801, m 1891 Educ Bhown, 
Kokat, and Gujarat Ent Gov t Scrv ice, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
E E , 1880 , accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1883-1880 , special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghnri Barkhan, 
1897 , Asst to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of f Baluchistan, 1902 1907, 
services acknowlc(’ged by Govt of India, on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 , Asst to Supdt of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11, 
E\ Asst Commm,1902 Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 , Provincial Supenn- 
^ndent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920 22 , 
Patron, Hindu Panehaj it , Vice President 
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1911 , Ag Director General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1910 , Accountant General, 
Bombaj , 1920 , Finance and llailwaa 

Member, Iladerabad DKecuthc Council, 1921 , 
OlTicial Director, Slialnbad Cement Co , I td , 
1922, OITicial Dlrecfpr, Singarcni Collieries 
Co , Ltd , 1922 President, N S Il.iil« ij 
Board, lOSO and Mining Boards, 102 '> 
Chairman, Inter Dniver'5itr Boanl, 1925, 
tirst President, Hjderabad Bduc,itional Con- 
ference in 1915 President, All-India Malio 
medan Educational Conference, Calcutta 
,1917), delivered Punjab Dnhersitj Conro 
cation Address, 1925 Icllon of the Bombaj, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Lsma 
nia Universities and cx-lcllow, Jtadras 
University Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad organised State 
ArchTOlogical Department, cspccialK In 
tcrcsted in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu tape Hend of Ilrdera- 
bad Delegation to Bound Table Conference 
Address Hjderabad, Deccan 

DLVM, Sir Srrn Au, K C T L (1914), C S 1 
(1911) b Hcora (Patna), 11 Feb 1809 s of 
Kavab Seed Imad imam, Sluimsululaiiia , 
wi 1891, fires four rf m 1910 Marj Bose 
who d 1910, d of Alfred Saiipin, of Cliandra- 
nagore Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890 , 
Standing Counsel, Calcutta High Court, 
President, 1st Session of the All-India Moslem 
League hold at Amritsar, 1903 , Mem , 
Moslem League Depn to England, 1909 , 
Member of Gorernor’s Leglslatnc Council, 
Bengal, 1910 , Fellow of Calcutta Unhcrsitv, 
1908-12 , Law Member of Gor crnor-Gcncral’s 
Council, 1910-10 , Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917 , Member, E\ccutlvo Council 
of Bihar and OrDsa, 1918 , President, 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hj'derabad, 1919 , First Indian 
Beprescntativ c to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations, Nov 1920 Address 
Marian Munzll, Patna also Bella Yista, 
Hjderabad (Deccan) 


INDORE, Mahaeaja of H H Madakaja 
DH iRAJA Raj Bajeshwau Sawai Shri 
I tTKOJi Bao Holkar, Bahadur G C I E , 
b 2Gth November 1890 Educ Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmero , Imperial Cadet 
Corps Visited Europe, 1910 , attended 
Coronation, 1911 , again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 abdicated 27th February 1926 
Heir Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b 1908 
Address Indore, Central India 

ISHWARDAS LUKHMII?AS, J P , Yarn 
Merchant , b 1872 Educ St Xavier’s 
School For many years connected nith 
Messrs David Sassoon & Co , Member of the 
Municipal Corporation, Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of seJeral well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Coinpany, Ltd , the 
Sassoon and Alliance Sdk Mill Co , I td and 
the Uinon Mills , trustee of Sir Hurkisondas 
Karottam General Hospital, and Treasurer 


lor Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com 
inittec of the Eadv Nortlicote Hindu Orpha- 
nage and Member of tlic Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombav , Director Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd , and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd , 
Member, Jfanaging Committee, Goculdas 
1 cjpal Hospital Lnrsing Association , Jlember, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his onn community 
ShcrifT of Bombav, 1921 Member of the 
Auditors’ Council ' and Hon Treasurer of 
the Bombav Vigilance Association Director, 
I,onavla, Klnndala Electric Supply Co , Ltfl , 
Director, Pinvcl Taliika Electric Co Ltd 
and Nisik-Dcohli Electric Supple Co , Ltd 
Member of the JIanaging Committee, H E 
the Governor’s Hospital Fund Adrfress 
Garden Vien , Hughes Road, Bombav ^ 

TS\R Hisvv Kiiev, Tnr Hon rlv Kiivn 
B viunni , D innijirMuLK, Sii Mauivi 
MoiivmmaI), JCt , OIL, b bh ihjalnnpnr, 
ISC") VI I ade Brar, dauehtor of Malak 
Jrolnmmad Arm it iillah Khan, Rais of 
bhihjihmpiir IS&O Educ bhahjahanpur 
iii'l Biieill'’ \mirnl Lman, Home yiember 
and Prt>-idcnt, Judienl foiincil, Bliopal, 
Retired 1927, Noir mated 'Member, Couneil 
of Stati , 1031 AddrtS' Tallkhothi, Shahja 
hanpiir 

ISWAR SARAN, tMunsiii, BA (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b 20 
Aug 1874, m Srimati Miikhrani Devi 
Educ CHuircli Mission High School 
and Jubilee High School, Gorakhpur, U P 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Lcgislatie o Assembl j' , 
was a member of the Court of All iliabad 
Universitv, fs a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University , President, Kaj astlia- 
Pathshala, Allahabad, 1925-29 was Joint 
Secretary of Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad , Hon Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad , Hon Secretary, 
U P industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All 
India Congress Committee , President, U P 
Political and Social Conferences , Hon Score 
tarjs Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910 , Elected a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years 
1931 , Elected member of the Executiv e 
Council of the Allahabad University, 1931 
President of the Allahabad ^vadeshi League 
and of the ■lllahabad sere ant of the Untoucli 
ables Societj , went to Europe four time' 
and delivered speeches and wrote in the press 
on India Address 0 , Edmondstone Road, 
Allahabad, U P 

IZZAT NISHAN, Khhda Bakhash Khan 
T iWANA Nawab, Malik, Diet Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Klian b. 1866 Educ Government 
High School, Shahp, , private training 
through Col Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 Extra 
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Leader of the Nationalist Pirty there from 
1927 to 1930 March Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, nas a delcBale to 
the Indian Bound Table Conference in Jxindon 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Pubhcahons Edited a book on Vedanta 
Plulosophy In 1924 Address Winter 
Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombaj 

JAYANTI RiMArYA Pamuld, B A , B L 
b Aug 1861 Ediic at Bajahmundry and 
Madras Served in Bci Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as 1st Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917 , acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for tlirce sears Ex Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly Publications A defence of 
hterarj Telugu and several articles on 
literature, liistorv and arciueology Also 
TCiUgu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uiiararama Chantam and Araaruka Kaovara 
Editor of the Suryavaja Tclugu Lexicon 
being published by the Tclugu Academj 
Address Muktisvarara, East Godavari Dist 

JEELANI, Khan Saheb Dh Haji Sted Abdci. 
Khadep Sahfb, E\ Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Ofllccr and 
Superintendent of District Jail b July 18G7 , 
m ci of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur Educ at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Member, Cantonment 
CommPtee, for 14 jears , member, district 
board for 32 years of whicli for 3 joars was 
Vice-President and Hon klagto for Madras 
for seven years Address Saint Tliomas 
Mount, Madras 

TEFFEBY, CotONEi. Walter Hhoh, CIE 
(1914), CSl (1924), General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b 15 Deo 1878 m Clcelv 
Charlotte Con dell Educ at Blundells 
Tiverton and Plymouth College Address 
Simla 


JEHA-NGIB, Sm COWASJi, Ist Baronet, 
nephew nnd adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
ji Jehangir Rcadymoncy, CSI b 
8 th June 1853 m 1870, Dhunbai, d of the 
late Ardcshlr Hormus]co Wndla,onc 8 . 2 ci 
Edue Proprietary , School , Elphinstone 
College nnd Dnlverslty of Bombay Banker, 
millowncr and landed proprietor, J P Created 
Knight, 1895, created Baronet, 1903, well- 
known for his philanlhropj Delegate of 
tne Parsco Jfatrlmonlal Court , and Trustee 
and member of the Parsec Panchnjet Appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Bombay In 1019 , has assumed 
the name of Cownsj! Jehangir Address’ 
Bcadymonoy House, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

J EH ANGIB, Co WASJi, Sir (Junior) M\ (Cam- 
bridge) K C I L (1027), CIE (1920), 0 B B , 
M L A b Fell 1870 , m to Illrital, Knisar !• 
Hind (Gold Medal) M B E d of M H A Hor- 
mnsji of Low ji Castle Edue at St Xavier’s 
College, Bombaj, nnd St John’s College, 
Cambridge Member of the Bombaj Corpora- 
tion from 1004-1921 , Clialrmnn of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15 , Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trus;, President, 
Bombay Munieipal Corporation, 1919 20 , 
Honorary Secretary, War Ixnn Committee, 
1917-1918 , Momberof the Lcfisatlve Council 
Acting Member of the Executive Connell, 
Government of Bombaj, in charge of the 
Bevenuo Department (Cth Dec I92l-15th 
Jiilv 1922) , Jfember of the Executive 
Council, General Dcparlmcni (23rd JnnDl923 
23rd June 1928) Elected Men ber. Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930, 
Delegate to the Bound Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932, Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933 
Partner In the Firm of Messrs Cowasjee 
Tehanglr A Co , Ld Adlress Nepean Sea 
Boad, Malabar Hill, Bomlny 


JEFFREYS, Lieut -General Sir George 
Darell, K C B (1932), K C V 0 (1924), 

CM® (1916), JP (1906), D L (1920), 
? 9 Chief, Southern Command, India 
6 8 Slarch 1878 m to Dorothy, (i of J P 
Heseltine of Walhampton, Hants, and widow 
m Lionel, VIswunt Cantelupe (Viscountess 
Cantelupe) Edue Eton and B M C , 
Grenadier Guards 
South African 

War, 1899-1902 and in Great War, 1914-18 
Commandant, Guards Depot, 1911-14 Com- 
manded 2 nd Bn Grenadier Guards,' 1915 
' ' Rvely 58th, 57th and 1st 

17 , Commanded 
Promoted Bt-Lient, 
Colonel, l91o , Bt Colonel, 1917 Maior 
General, 1919, CMG. 1916, C li , 
also Commander, Legion of Honour and 

Sfw (Trance) , Commander, 

Order of the Crown and Croix de Guerre 
Belgium , Commander, Order of St Stains 
Inis (Russia) Severely wounded, despat- 
Commanded Light Division. 
4rrav of the Rhine, 1919 , Commanded 
london District, 1920 24, Commanded Wesses 
area and Wessex Dmsion, 1926-1930 , Hamn 
Council, 1926 1932, Appoint- 
Chief Southern Command, 
mdia, Sfarch 1932 Address Command 
House, Poona 


JEYPOBE, Rajah of, Sr Sri Sri Tikraha 
Deo Varxia, s of late Jlaharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krlslmachnndra Deo aid late Sri Sri SrI 
Bckbadcvl jrabadevi b 28 June 1869 m 
Sri Sri Sri Hecradev PattamaharanI of 
Patna State Edue Privately Succeeded 
to the gadl on 21 F 0 I 1931 , first landed 
zamindar in the Madras Presidency owning 
about 14,000 square miles Publications 
Author of several w orfe in Sanskrit, Oriv a and 
Telugu Address Fort Jej’poro, Vizagapatam 
District 

JHALA, Raj bana fsEi Mansinhji Sohat 
siNHJi, DIE (1918 , Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
8 tate and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, BajpuC-na Educ Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot Was first Guardian to 
H H Maharaja Saieb of Dhrangadhra w'hen 
he was Helr-Appaent and accompanied him 
to England , was afterwards for a few years 
in Government ervice and left It as Dy 
Superintendent a Police to join service in 
his parental Starf where he was for a year 
Personal Assistai toH H Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dwan Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur from Dec 1922 to March 
1923 Address lial Bungalow, Dhrangadhra 

JIND, H H frzand-i-Dilband Basikh-ttl 
ITIEAD DAULA'-l-lNaHSHIA, Baja-i-Baioan 
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Duflerin Pund Committee, Member, Prov 
Council Boy Scout'?, and also ProMsion 
Ek Committee Red Cross Society Grammar 
School Committee V P McMahon Museum 
Committee One of the founders and patrons 
of Browne Gymkhapa and of Sandeman 
Library and \ ice Chairman of Quetta Muni 
cipahtv Publications Quetta Municipal 
ILinual , History of Freemasonry in Quetta , 
Reports on the settlement of Duki and 
Bakkhan, Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, 
Hindus of Kandahar and Ghani, (3) 
Purbia menial castes and sweepers, (4) Afghan 
Pawindhas (5) Aehakyai Patlnns, (6) 
Shinwar (7) Shorarud vallev and (8) Re\ enue 
rates and conditions (9) Nutts- a w'andering 
tribe, (10) Kharan State, (11) Hindus ot 
Dhadar, (12) Cottage Industries of Baluchistan 
(lo) Administration of justice in rural areas of 
Baluchistan, (14) Notes on the stuly of the 
Brahui Language, (15) Jlanual (m Urdu) of 
Pushtu conaersation (lb) Translation into 
English of Falochi Te\t Book , and (17) 
Translation into Urdu of Bengah Girih dharan, 
(18) Manual of Customary Law for Baluchistan, 
Address Quetta 

JAMMU AND KASmUR, Col H H THL | 
SHRir Mahaeua Hatiisinohu Bahadpp, 
INBAE MAHIndar Sipar -1 Saltanat- 1 -Inglisbia, 
G C S I (19331 G C I B (1929), K C T E 
(1918), KCVQ (1922), Honv ADC to 
HIM the Kibg Lmperor (1931) , son of 
the late Gen Raja Amars nghji, K C S I 
Salute 21 guns , \b 1895 , s ml 925 his uncle 
It-Genl It H Shrce Maharaja Iratapsinghj’ 
Bahadur Sipar-i-Saltanat-i Inglishia, GOST 
GCIE, GBEIlLD Eduo at Jlayo 
College Ajmere nnd the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, Dehra Dui Heir Apparent Shree 
Yuvaraj Karansinlhji, b 9th March 1931 at 
Cannes (S France), Address Jammu Tawi 
and Srinagar- Kashnir 

JAMSHED NUSSERWANJI, Merchant b 7th 
January 1886 Ed\c at Karachi Member 
of Municipality, 19lV , President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922 33 , Asst Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind , \and Chairman, Buyers 
and Shippers Chamler , Member, Karachi 
Port Trust, Chairimn, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Lti Publication Kara 
chi Municipality as at present and its future, 
and Reconstruction oil Civil Life Address 
Bonus Road, Karachi \ 

JANAKSINGH,Major-Ginerai. Rai Bahadur, 
B A , 0 I E , Bahadur ) 1877 Educ Joined 
KnahTTiiT Service in 190, serving in various 
capacities both in Civil aifl^Iihtary Deptts In 
the Civil Branch as NaibPehsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist Magte and Sessionsludge and Anally as 
Revenue Minister In thiklilitary Branch as 
Dy Asst Quarter-Mastei General, Brigade 
Major, O C the 2/2 Kaslmir RiAes and 3rd 
Kashmir RiAes Got ij^han War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919 , Mili- 
tary Secretary to Comnander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir Stlte Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government ami how Army and 
Public Works Minister ReWed from State 
Service, Jilay 1 932 Addressi P O Khera, 
via Palanpur \ 


JARMANI DASS, Sirdae, QBE, Minister-m- 
Waiting and Household Jlimster, Kapurthala 
State b 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 
Kapurthala State Educ at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation , advisor to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the Arst Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931 Retired from Kapur- 
thala State service in 1933 , joined His 
Highness of Patiala’s Government m 1933 
in cl arge of portfohos for Forests and Agri- 
oulture Holds Iirst Class Ordir of Nishan- 
I-Tfitkhar of Kapurthala State I egion 
d’Honnem (France), Star of IMihtiry Merit 
of Spam, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order ^f 
Sun and I ion (Persia) , Order of the N^ile 
(Egypt), Ordei of (Morocco) , Order of 
Abvssinia and First Class Order of Chih 
and Order of Bhawalpiir State Address 
Patiala 

JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B A ,LL 2 , 
Pleader b 24 April 1880 m to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar Edu: atBasimA V School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt Law School, Bombay Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915, 
non oAlcial elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 , President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd , Yeotmal , Deputy 
President, Berar Co operative Institute Ltd , 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal Address Yeotmal (Berar) 

JAVl E, MORPSHWAR CHINaAMA'f, PR , IP, 
and Hon Presidency Magistrate since 1912 
b 12 Oct 1880 m Miss Mogre Educ 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
High Schools , studied in 4ryan Medical 
Scbool of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay Private 
medical practitioner for oaer 30 jears 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 , re-elected at 
subse'iuent general elections. Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corjioration 
1922-23 , Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922, Chairman, Medical Relief and Public 
Health Committee 1929 30 , Chairman ol the 
Imj'rovements Lommittee, 1929 30, Mayor 
of Bombay, \rril 1933-1934 Address Mayor 
Building, Opposite B B A C I Railway 
Staiion, Dadar, Bombay 14 

JAYAKAR, Mukund Rameao, M A , LL B , 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembh 
Educ at Bombay University Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay 
worked there four years, practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court, took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life , elected to Bombay Legis 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency , and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930 Deputy 
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Economics of Protection in India," “ Econo 
mics in India,” " Problems of World Econo- 
my, “India’s Pinance since l')2l, " etc 
Address “ Durgadhivasa,” Poona No 4 


ICAMAT, BALKHISH^A SiTtiUM, B A , JMcr- 
cliant b 21 March, 1871 Educ JJcccan 
Coll m Miss Yamiinabai II ]M Gawaskarol 
Cochin Member, Bombay Lcgls Council, 
1913 16, 1910-20, Member, Legislatho Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) , Member, Kenja Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 Slcmbcr of various 
educational bodies , has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Eojal Commission on 
Indiah Agriculture, Member, Provincial Bank- 
yig Enquiry Committee, Member, Bombay 
Leg Council, 1930 33 , Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee Address Ganesh- 
klnnd Boad, Poona, 5 

EAMBLI, SiDDAPPA TOTirPA, BA, LLB 
DrwAN Bahadur, Minister of Ldiuation 
tx) Bombay Government b September 1882 
Educ at Deccan College Practised as 
pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharuar Courts , 
Non-Ofiicial President of Hubli Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930 , President, 
Dharwar Dist Local Board in 1929 and 
1930 , Member of Bombay Council since 
1921 , Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30 , orgainscd first non Brahmin Con- 
ference in Hubli in 1920 , u as member. Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M S M Railway, 
for about two years , President over 1st Kar- 
natak Unification Conce held at Belgaum, 
President over Co operative Conference held 
at Shiggaon in Dharw ar Dist in 1927 , Presi- 
dent, All-India Veenshaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 Was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmiii League , w as Member, Lin- 
gayat Education Association, Dharwar, and 
Indian Women s Aid Society, Hubli Address 
18, Queen’s Garden, Poona 


Most Rev Mar augushne, 
>,^^Phi>lshop, Metropolitan of Emakulam 
Was litular Bishop of Arad and Co-ad]utoi 
succession to the first View 
V since 1911 , b 

Ehemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug 1874 
Educ Papal Seminary, Kandy, Cevlon 

some time 

- “"m 'gr ws 

parambilas Second Vicar-Apostohc, 9 Deer 
1919 , Installed on 18 Deer 1919 wa' 
Archbishop Metropolitan, 21st Dec 
1923 , (Suffragan sees being Changanacherrv 
Kottayam) , Installation D 
Eov 1924 Address Archbishops House 
Emakulam, Cochin State ^ -aouse 


'^ANH^YA LAL, The Hon Mr Justh 
A iLL B , Judge, High Cou] 
^lahabad, 6 17 July 1866 m ShrimatiDe' 
a of A yas Gokmldasji of Agra Educ T1 
College, Allahabad , joini 
the U P Civil Service on 22 April 1891 
Alunsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 190' 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge with tl 
powers of Additional District Judge in Fe 


1008, acted ns District and Sessions Judge 
In 1910 and again in 1011 , appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oiidh, 
Julv 1912, acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court In 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922 Appointed 
Tudgo of Allahabad High Court again in 1923 
Retired July 1926, Vice-President, Age of 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 , Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928 30, 
Jlcmbcr Board of Indian Jlcdlcinc, U P , 
since 1925 , Honorarv Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927 Fubhcalions Ele- 
mentary History of India , Dharma Slilksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff Address No 9, Elgin 
Road, Allaluabad 

KANIA llAriEAi, Jfkisondas, BA, LLB 
(The Hon Mr Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay b 3rd Nov 1890 »/i eldest 

d of Sir Chunllal V Sfehta, K C I E , 
cv-Mcmbcr of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay About eighteen 
years' practice at the Bombay' Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932 Address 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

KANIKA, RtJA 01 , Titt Hox’BLH llAJA SIR 
Raj] ndra Naraa an Biianja Dfo, Kt , 
(1933) , 0 B E (1918) , Member and Vice- 
President of the E\ecutivc Council of the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa b 24 March 
1881 m d of late Raja Ladukisliorc Mand- 
hata. Ruling Clilcf of Nayagarh State, Orissa, 
in 1890 Educ Rav enshaw Collegiate 
School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
Assumed management of Kanika Raj from 
Court of Wards, 1902 , Nominated Member 
Bengal Advisorv Fishery Board, 1908 Elect- 
ed reprcsentativ c of the Landholders of 
Orissa and Cliota Nagpur to the Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1909 Conferred with 
the personal title of Raja, 1910 Elected 
reprcsentativ e of Orissa landholders to Bihar 
and Orissa Legislativ e Council, 1912, 
and a gam from the same constituency 
m 1916 Elected additional Member to 
Viceroy and Governor General of India’s 
Legislative Council from Bihar and Orissa 
Landholders’ Constituency', 1916 Co opted 
Member as representative of Bihar and 
Orissa province to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (Southborough) sat on the division of 
functions betw eef the Central and Provmcial 
Governments and between the Executive 
Council and Ministers in provincial Gov'orn- 
ments, 1918 Fellow of Patna University, 
1917 to 1919 Title of Raja as hereditary 
distinction conferred in 1919 Elected 
Member of the Patna Univ'ersity Senate for 
1919 to 1922 Llected Member from Orissa 
Landholders Constituency to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1921 Elected Member 
from Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Land- 
holders’ Constituency to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 Elected Member from 
Orissa Landholders’ Constituency to Bihar 
and Onssa Legislativ'e Council, 1923 and again 
from the same constituency, 1926 Nomina- 
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Maharaja Sir Handir sinqh Rajfndra 
BAHAHH r, CORONFR, GCl’C.KCSI b 
1879 , s 1887 Address Sangrur, Jlnd State, 
Punjab. 

riKKAIJ, Mahomed ARV, Bar -at -Lavf b 2alh 
Dec 1870 m d of sir DinshaM I’ctif (d) 
Cduc Karachi and In rnsland rnrollcd aa 
Adaocate, Bonibaa Iliub Court, 1900, Pic 
Secretara to Didatdioj Kaorojl, 1900, 
Member, Imperial Lepls Council, 1910 
Prc^^-idcnt Jfiislim League (ancclal pesaionl 
1920 Attended Bound Table Gonfercnco, 
1930 President, Muslim League, 1931 
Address Malabir Hill, Bonibaj 

JOHK, Sir Ldwin, Kt (1922), C B L , 1921, 
lat of the Order of St Gregora the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901 Grand Commander St 
Silvester the Great (1920), Mali Dar b 3 
August 1850 m 1879, Mari Sakes, South- 
port Lanes , one d Lduc Stoni hurst 
Address Gaanllor, C 1 

JOHKSOK, The Hon Toh\ Kipiutt Goi'DOV, 
CIE (1928), ICS, Chief Coiumlppioncr, 
DeUu, b 25 rclimara 1885 Ldiie lioppall 
School , and Queen's College, Oxford (Senior 
Scholar) Lntercd ICS 1909, Under 
Sccrctara to Goaernment, Lnitcd Proainccs 
191510* Indian Anna llcpcrac of Olliccrs, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918 10 , llcglstrnr, 
Allahabad High Court, 1919 24 , Heputa 
C-ommlssionor, DcHu, 1924 , Offg Deputa 
Secretarj to tho Goaernment of India, j 
Industries and Labour Pepartment, 192> 
again Deputa Commissioner, Delhi, 19-5 , 
olliclatcd ns Chief Commipsioncr, Dcllu, 
March-September 1928, and April-O^bcr 
1930 , appointed Cliief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March 1932 Address Chief Coinmispionei s 
House, Dcllu 

JOHNSTON, Sir Frederick 'Wu.eum.K C I E . 
Cfal, Agent to tho Go^cr^or-Genc^a^ nnd 
Chief Commissioner In Baluchistan, 5 2 Noa 
1872 m 1905 Gertrude Helen, d of the late 
Lt -Col J Young, one s Ediic Kcladnside 
Acad , Glasgow , Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(BA, 1894) Joined tho Punjab Commission 
as Asst Comrasr , 1890, went to N-W 

Fron , 1899 , and avas employed there till end 
of 1911, Goat of India, Finance Dept , 1911- 
15 , Ministry of Muultions, England, 1915-17 
Address The Bcsidency, Bushire, Persian Gulf 

JONES, Charles Evan William, BA, M A 
(Ovon ), Honours History (1902) , Director 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to Goart , 
Education Department, Central Provinces 
b 9th July 1879 Ediic Landoaery College 
and Brasenose College, Oxford Government 
Educational Seraace, Egypt (1902-1904) , 
Asst JIaster, Bronisgroae School (1904-1 90G) , 
Indian Educational Service, 1906 , Director, 
Public Instruction, N W F Province (1917- 
1921), and Director of Public Instruction, 
Central Provinces since 192r Address Nagpur 

JO SHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, Kt, 
KCIE,BA,LLB,5 <861 Educ Dec- 
can Coll , Poona, and Blphmstone Coll , 
Bombay Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr’o Court in Berar from 1884-1920 


Homo Member, C P Goat, 1920 25, Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation 1925, 
Chnlrnian, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 , 
Adaocatc, Judicial Commissioner's Court, 
C P Address Amraoti, Berar 

JOSHI, Narayal Malhar, B A ,MLA , J p 
Member of the Sera ants of India Soc b June 
187P Edxtc Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll Taught In private schools and 
Govt High Schools for 8 years Joined 
Servants of India Soo , ] 009 Sec , Bombay 
Social Sera ice League, since lOli, and Sec , 
Bombay Preay Social Beform Assoc , 1917- 
1929 , Sec , W India Nat Liberal Assoc , 
1910-1929 Wassont to Mesopotamia by Goat 
of India ns representative of tho Indian Priss, 
1017, and in 1020 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 1025 and iiilD29 to Geneva ns delegate of 
tho working classes in India to latcrnatlonal 
Labour Confee , Depiitj Member of the 
Goacming boda of the I L 0, since 1022 
Kaisar-l-llind Sllacr Medal (lOlD) Was 
naaarded, but declined C I E *ln 
1021 Member of the Bombay Jlunicipnl 
Corpn since 1919, up to end of Marcli 1923 
Nominated bj’ Goat, a Member of the 
Lcgislatiac Assenihla in 1021 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1031 to n present I iboiir in- 
terests Appointed a Member of the Boynl 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour rc- 
presentatiae Attended Bound Table Confee , 
1930,1931 and 1032 and aias for sometime 
member of the Consiiltatlac Coiiunittco 
Attended flic meetings of tlic Joint Parlfa 
nicntarj Committee ns Indian delegate 
Address Sera ants of India Sociotj , Sandhurst 
Bond, Bombaj 4 

KAJIJI, Abdeali Mahohedali BA, 
LL B ( Cantab ), Bar -at- Law , late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay b 12 February 
1871 Educ St Mary's Institution, 
Byculln , St Xavier's Coll , Bombay, Downing 
Coll , Cambridge, and Lincoln's Inn Ord 
Fcllou, Syndic and Dean in Laai of Bombay 
Unia , President Anjum in-i-lslani, Bombaa 
Islam Club and the Bombay Shareholders' 
Association and Vice-President, Islam 
Gymkliana Address Dilkoosh, Grant Bond, 
Bombay 

KALE, Vaman Govind Professor, Fergusson 
College b 1870, Educ New English 
School and Fergusson Coll , Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Soev of 
Poona, ns a life member in 1907 Fellow of 
Bombay Univ for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll , Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian TarilT Board, 1923-25, 
Secretary, D E Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928 , Vice President, Bombay Proaancial 
Co operative Institute etc Liberal in Politics, 
has addressed numerous public meetings , has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and tho following 
works ‘‘Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” "Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,” “Dawn of Modern Finance In 
India,” " Gokhale and Economic Beforms,” 
“ India’s War Finance,” “ Currency Beform in 
India,” ‘‘Constitutional Beforms in India,” 
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KEANE, Sib aiiCHAEL, KCSI,1932, CSI, 
1929 , C I E , Governor of Assam b 1874 , 
m 1911 , one s two d Educ University 
College I)\il)li!i, Indian. Civil Service, 1898, 
Under Secretary to Government, U P ,1906 08, 
Settlement Officer, Kajputana, 1910 14 , 
Secretary to Government, U P , 1917-19 , 
Chief Secretary, 1919 21 , President, Legisla- 
tive Council, United Provinces, 1921-25 , 
Member, Public Servnce Commission, 1928, 
Commissioner, Meeiut, and Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1929 , Member, Board 
of Ec venue, U P ,1930-31, Governorof Assam, 
1932 Eecreation Golf, tennis, fishing 
Address Gov ernment House, Shillong 

KELKAE, Naksinha Chiatavian, B A ,LL B 
11894) , ex-M L A , Editor, Eesan, Poona b 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgab 11 , d of Moropant 
Peiidse Educ Miraj, Poona Bombay Dist 
Court Pleader till 1896 , editor, Mahratla, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 editor, Kcsari 
from 1897 to 1899 and asrain from 1910 to 
5931 Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 , 
Ereaident, Poon i t it / Munb ipalitv 111 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 , President, 
Bombay Proimcial Conference, 1920 Dele- 
gate and member of Congress Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919, 
elected member of the Legislative Assemblj 
in 1923 and 1926 Publications Books in Mara- 
thi 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak vnd uaribildl, Historv of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics 
In English , Case for Indian Home Eule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanja s life , “A Passing 
Phase of Politics ’ Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen ” Address Tilak Eoad, Sadashiv 
Petli, Poona City 


yiNAYEK MoBEShwab, Diwan Baha- 
cVff, ¥■ ^ ’ Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 

^ ^ Lakshmi- 

, Burhanpur Zila School , 
Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
Central College, Allahabad 
Hc^d rwv Schoolmaster 

rnmm.E Court, Extra Asst 

> retired as Dist and 

Addict December 1916 

Address Craddock Town, Nagpur 


iv ^ Ldiic H'iilL\l)un, Coll and R ]\V P 
3 ntrrcd Anii> 1807 Kaior C 

Lieut -Col lOl's, Bt ’Lt Colonel ms^Tt^ 

’ granted honorarj n’nk^o 

Brigader Ctcnenl on retirement ^ from thi 

1 8 I / 9S (vv ouiidcd, desp itches, medal 2 Uasnsl 
on f inline dutv in Central Provinces, looo 
a m9i ''"d Kain, 1903 , Consul 

1008 ^ Balucbistan 

1908, lol Agent, Bahrein, 1914, served ii 
Mesopotimn, 1915 in charge Mckrai 
Mi-ion 1910 (CIL) attached to Eussni 
Ann) m Humanii and Carpatlinns (1017> 
spcci il dutv m Eussi 1, 1917-1918, Brig Generi 
General Staff, South Eiissn, 1919 , Deput 


High Commissioner and officiating High Com 
inissioner. South Eussia, 1919 1920 , served 
in Baluchistan, 1921-28 (0 S I ) , British 

Envoy at the Court of Nepal, 1928 , Ee- 
sident in Gw alior, 1B28 29 , Agent to the 
Governor General in btates of Western India, 
1929 Eesident, Hyderabad, 1930 , retired 
1933 , Guardian to H H The Maharaja 
Scindia of Gw alioi , President, Indian National 
Horse Breeding Societv , is Hon Colonel, 
Golconda Lancers, PEGS, and P Z S 
Address Gwalior, C I 

KHAJA MOHAMAD NOOE, THE HoN 
ICHAb B iHADUB, BA, B L , C B E , Puisne 
Judge, Pdtna High Court (1930) Vice Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (1933) b 1878 m 
1898 Educ Gava Zillali School Patna Col- 
lege Doveton Coll , St Xavier’s Colleges 
Calcutta , Eipon Coll , Calcutta Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922 President, Legis 
Council, Bihar and Orissa, from 1922-1930 
Address Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa) 

KHALIPA SHUJAUDDIN, MA (Punjab), 
BA, LLB (Cambridge), LED (Dublin), 
Banister-at-Lavv (Lincoln’s Inn) b 27 Septr, 
1887 Educ Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Pitzwnlliam HaU, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin Hon Pr of 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll , Lahore, 
1906 1908 , Lecturer, University Law Coll , 
Lahore, 1917-1919 , Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 , Pellow Punjab 
Univ since 1917 , Member of the Syndicate 
of the Umv since 1921 , Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923 , Hon Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore , Hon Sccry , Punjab Mushm 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922, 
Hon Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, 
since 1919 , Member of Council, All India 
Muslim League , Member, Executive Board, 
All India Muslim Conference , Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1931 Preisdent, 
N W Eailway Mnshm Employees’ Assocn 
tion Add) ess 5th Temple Eoad, Lahore 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahviad, B A , Pirst Class 
Honours in History, 1914, Litt D, 1918, 
University Professor of Modem Indian 
Historv, Allliabad University, since 1921 

I b Pebruary 1893 m Pahmida, y d of the late 
Justice Slnh Dm, of the Punjab High Court, 
Educ Government High School, Moradabad , 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, UJ’ 1924-30 Gave evidence 
before the Ee^orms Enquiry Committee, 

1924 , the Economic Enquiry Committee in 

1925, and other Committees in United Pro 
Vinces President of the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929 , founder of the 
English weekly, the “ Star,” Allahabad , 
Mushm delegat< to Eound Table Conferences, 
1930 32 , DelegUte to Joint Select Committee 
on Constitutional Eeforms, 1933 , President, 
All India Muslim Conference, 1933 , Honorary 
Secretary to (Muslim De»egation to Hound 
Table Conference , President, Calcutta Mushm 
Youth League, May 1931 , President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 , 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con 
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;cd Member of the Pitm Unuerbitj' Seiut- 
!rom 1927 to 1929 Slembcr of the Come 
mttec elected bj Bilnr and Orissa Legislate c 
council to CO opt ith the Simon Commission, 

1928 Appointed Member of the Lxeeiitwc 

Council of the Goacnxir of Bilnr and Orissa, 
lanuarj 1929 and Vice President of the said 
E\eciiti\e Council, December 1931 E\- 

ofhcio Member of Patna Dniicrsiti Senate, 

1929 to 1932, and nominated Jlcinber siiiec 
Noi ember 24, 1932 Address Eaj-Kaiiika, 
Cuttack, Orissa, and Patna and Eanchi, 
Biliar and Orissa 

SlOTTKAB, KESHAT EAMOnANDUA, M A , 

B Sc , b 22 Aug 1876 Editc New English 
School at IVai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona IVorkcd as Life Member 
and Ihrofcssor of Phj sics in the D E Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32 , 11 as in charge of the 
Boarding House, Neu English School in 1905 
in charge of Fer^sson Coll Hostels, 1906-14 , 
m charge of Hav in Marathi Slnla, 1914-21, 
bas been on tbe Bombay llnwersrty Senate 
forthc last 17 years, avas on the Syndicate 
1921-29, and on the School Lear ing Eaamina- 
tion Board for C years and Cliairman, Poona 
District School Board, for sK years represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and norked 
on the Visncshwaraya" Technical Education 
Committee, 1920 Secretary, Pliysical Training 
Committee, appointed by tlie Government, 
1928, Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924, 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Ofllcor in the Bombay Univcr- ] 
sity Training Corps "Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society 
Prof of Phv sics in the Nowrosji Wadia College 
Poona Elected Dean of tlic Faculty ot 
Science, "Univ of Bombav, for 1933 34 
Address Ganesh Wadi, Ferguson College 
Hoad, Poona 4 

IABANDIKA."R, llAGunnATU Pa>uuivang, 
Advocate, also admitted oiiginal Side, 
High Court, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of 
State b 21 Aug 1857 in Khadilkar family, 
adopted into Karandikars, 1805 m Sakutai 
d of Bao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 
Educ at Satara and Poona Sub Judge 
(1884) , Member, Ehor Forest Committee 
(1885) , Member elected Bombay Lcgislativ e 
Conned, 1911, attended His Imperial 
Majesty s Coronation at Delhi, 1912 , member 
nf all Concressps and Committees, 1886- 
1929, opened first Indian Conference at 
Ilklev, "Forkshire, 1919 , Member, elected 
(1925) Council of State , President, Satara 
Dist Swaraj Party President, 1st Maha 
rashtra Lawyei s’ Conference, Poona, 1928 , 
President, Prov Postal and B M S 
Conference Sessions, 1928. Chairman, Board 
of Directors Western Indq Life Insurance Co , 
1926-1932 Visited London in 1908 and in 
1918 as the late Mr Tilak’s Legal adviser , 
also in 1929 Professor, Constitutional Law, 
Law College, Kolhapur ^Publieation Bote 
on Land Bevenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations m 1905 Address 
Shanwar Peth, Satara City 


KABANJIA, Beukam Naorosji, Merchant 
b Sept 1876 Educ Elphinstono High 
School and Sir Jamshcdji Jccjecblioy Farsi 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay Was 
President of Japan and Shanghai Silk 
Merchants’ Association , was Hon Secretary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombav , was Hon Secretary, Our Day 
Fund , Hon Secretary of “ People’s Fair ” in 
1921 Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit m 1922 Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee Gave 
ev idence before the Cotton Tariff Committee , 
also gav c ev idcnce before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India, also a Trustee of vanb^is 
charitable institutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies 
President, Indian Jlcrcliants Chamber, 1933 
Address Messrs Gobhai Karanjia, Limited, 
Bombay 2 

KABAHLl, "H H Maiia"RA3A Dhiras BnW 
Pal Deo Bahadur, Yadukul ChaNdra 
Bhal b 18 June 1866 s 21 August 1927 
Address t Karauli, Bajputana 

KASHMIK, Maharaja 01 , sec Jammu and 
Kasliniir, Maharaja of 

KASrUBBHAI LALBHAI, Sheth, Mill- 
owner, b 22 Dec 1894 wi brimati 
Sardaben, d of Mr Chimanlal Vadihl Zaven 
of Ahmcdabad Educ atGujcrat College, 
Ahmcdabad, Hon Secretary, Ahraedabad 
Famine Belief Committee, 1918-19 , elected 
Vice-President Ahmcdabad Millowmers 
Association, 1923-26 , elected member, 

I cgislatn p Assembly as a representative ot 
the Millownors Association (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929 
Address Pankoie’s Naka, Ahmedabad 

KAY, SIR Joseph Aspdln, Kt (1927), 
T P Managing Director, VT H Hndy 
A Co Ltd , Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Bescarch b 20th January 1884 
VI 1928, Mildred, second d of late J S and 
B A Burnett of Bowsley, Derbyshire Educ 
at Bolton, Lancashire Came to India to 
piesent firm, 1907 , Managing Director 
and Cliairman of Board of the several 
companies under their contiol , Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 and 
1922 Employers’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 Officer 
in Bombav Light Horse , Vice-President, 
Cliamber of Commerce, 1925 , Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32 , President, Cliamber of Commerce, 1926 , 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926 Address Wilder- 
ness Cottage, Nepean Sea Boad, Bombay 

KAZI SYEU, IIIFAZAT ALI, BA, LL B. 
b 1892 Educ Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad Elected President, Municipal 
Committpe, Khandwa, 1920 Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc , Central Provmces 
Address Imlipora, Khandwa 
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ferenco, 1930 , President, Punjab Muslim 
Pdueational Conference, and Ajiner-!Mcn\ ara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929 Mem- 
ber of Pedcnl Strucliere bub Committee, 
and numerous other Sub-Committccs of the 
three Hound Table Conferences and joint Select 
Committee Member, Viceroj’s Consultation 
Committee, P T C , 1932 Piibhcatinns 
Pounder and Libtor till 1925 of tlie Tonrnal 
of Indian Historj , publishid Anglo-Portu- 
guese Negotiations relating to Pombaa, 10G7 
— 1703, in 1923, Eastlndia Trade In the 
seacntccnth Century, 1924, Sources for the 
History of British India in the scvcntLentli 
Centura, 1920 Tolin 'Marshall in India 1 COS 
1072 , ■\Vliat arc the Bights for Muslim 
Minority in India ’ (1928) , Organiser and 
joint lutlior of the Memorandum of the 
Muslims on United Proainces to the Indian 
Statutorj Commission (Jiila 1928) Contri- 
bution of numerous articles to historical 
journal and to the “ Star,” Allahabad 
Address 25, Stanley Boad, Allahabad 

KHAPABDE, Gakesh SemkRishna, B A 
(1877), liL B (1884) Ada ocatc and Member 
of Council of State b 1955, in Laaiml Bal 
Educ in Berar and Bombay E\tra Asstt 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889 , 
returned to the Bar, Vice Chairman of the | 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
Dlstnct Board for nearly 17 years Member 
of Viceroy’s Lcgislatiae Council , Member 
of the Council of State , re elected in 1925, 
Address Amraoti, Berar, C P 

KHOSLA, KanshiB^m, Journalist, Managing 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Managing Direc- 
tor, KhoslaN ew spapcr8,Ltd Proprietors of the 
"Daily Herald", Lahore 5 April 1882 Educ 
at P G College, Lahore Joined Commercial 
Bank of India Ltd as apprentice , Manager, 
Peoples Bank, 1904 , i?iinjab Co operative 
Bank, 1905 Started own firm of Khosla 
Bros, 1905, started Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Evdiange 
Bank in 1920 uliich went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla , Member, Executia e body of the 
Indian Cliamber of Commerce , lately Mem 
her, N B Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 4 years Publications Kliosla Directory 
from 1900-10 and 1925-28, " Imperial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” “ India and the 'War,” “ Who s 
Who in Indian Legislature and B T C ” , 
" Indian States and Estates ” Address 
99, Bailway Boad, Lahore 

KHWAJA NAZniMUDDIV, The Hon 
Me, , M A (Cambridge), G I E , Mmister for 
Education, Government of Bengal, from 1929 
6 19 July 1894 m Shahar Banco Begum 
Educ MAO College, Aligarh , Dunstable 
Grammar School, England , and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, from 1922-29 , M'*mber, Evecutive 
Council, Dacca University, llliS 29 Address 
25-1, Bally gunge Circular Boad, Calcutta 

KIBE, Madhavrao Vinatah Sardar (here- 
ditary), Bao Bahadur (1912), Di\an-i-Khas 
Baliadnr (1920), M A (1901) , Aitmod nd 
Dowla (1930) , Vazir-ud-doi\la, Betired 


Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore b 1877 m Kamalabai Kibe Educ 
Daly College, Indore, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad Hon Attached to Agent to the 
Goycnior General m Central “India, Minister, 
Deyyas State (JB) Publications articles in 
yvell'known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities Address S irasiratinikctan Campi 
Indore, Central India 

KIKABHAI PBEMCHAND, Sin, Kt (1931), 
Pinancier , April 1, 1883 m Lady Lily 
Educ at Bombay Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930, Member of the Indian Central 
Committee yyhich co operated yyith the Indian 
Statutory Committee Sheriff of Bombay fer 
1932 Address Premody an, Byculla , or 03, 
Apollo Street, Bombay 

KTBPALANI, Hiranand KiiusinnAir, ICS 
M A (Bom ), BA (O\on ), Bar at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Slunicipal Commissioner 
City of Bombay 1931-1934 b 28 Jan 1888 
VI to Guli H Gidvani Educ N H 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D J Sind 
College, Karachi and Jlcrton Coll , Ovford 
Asstt Collr and Magtc , Ahmcdabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918 Jlunlcipal Commsr , 
Surat, 1918 to 1920 Taliiqdari Settlement 
Officer, Giizerat, 1921 Dy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 , Collr and 
Dist Magtc , Kaira, 1923 24 , Dy Secretary 
to Goyernment, Bev Deptt , 1924-20, 

Ag Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1920 Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929 Collector of Punch Jlahals 
and Political Agent, Beyva Kantha, 1930-31 
Address Carmichael Boad, Bombay 

KISHENGABH, H H Umpai Bajbai Bueand 
Makan Maharaja adhiraj Maharaja 
Yaqyanarain Singh Bahadur b Jan 1890 
m sister of the Baja Bahadur of Malvsood- 
angarh Educ Mayo College, Ajmer, yvhere 
he passed the Diploma Examination Address 
Kishengarh, Bajputana 

KISHUN PEBSHAD, Baja-i-Bajatan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, YAjnNus Saltanath Sir, 
GCIE (1910), KCIE, cr 1903 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State 
b 28 Jan 1804 Educ Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912 President of 
Executive Couned since Nov 1920 under 
the present constitution Publications Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 4s Heir Baja 
Khaja Pershad Address City Palace, 
Hyderabad 

KOLHAPUB, Lt -C oE His Highness SirShri 
Bajaraji chhatuapati, Maharaja op, since 
1922, GO SI (1931), GCIE (1924) ^ 

30 July 1897, es of Col Sir Slialiu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d 
1922) , direct descendant of Shivaji the 

j Great, the Founder of the Miiatha 

' L 1 pile. 
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LALKAKA, JrHANQin ARBKsnm, D> Director 
of Sir J J School of Art, Bombay, since 1931 
b 3 JIarch 1884 Grandson of Klian Baiiadur 
Sir TJowrojee Pestonji, Vahil, 0 1 E , of 
Ahmedabad m Miss Tehmi Jamsctjl Kliaras 
of Bandra Educ Ahmedabad nigh School , 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay Sir J T School 
of Art, Bombay and St John’s Wood and 
Westminster Sehools of Art, London Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Phcrozesliali 
M Mehta for Municipal Corpn , Bombay, 
umeilcd by H B Sir George Lloyd, Sir 
D E Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Uni\ , 
Dr Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
L Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll , Sir Nowrojee Pcstonjeo Vahil’s portrait 
for Konrojeo Hall, Ahmedabad, and HH 
uie Nawab of Uampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampnr HE Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait aa District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hali, Bombay, Member of the Goaern 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
» Art 1917-1033 Chosen 

by the Govt of India to copy Hoj al portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
Hew Dellu Appointed bv Goa eminent of 
Bombay Dy Director, Su T T School of \rt, 
Bombay, 1931 Adrfrcsi School of Art 
Bungalou , Bombaj 

SAMALDAS, Sir, Et (1920), J P 
® I ® (1914) 6 October 1803 m Satj avatl, d' 
^ Bhimrao Bolanath Diaatia of Ahmedab.ad 

stone College Under-Secretary to His High 
ness the Maharam of Bhavnagar, and Bevenue 
Bhaamagar Resigned sera ice ■ 
m 1899 and entered business at Bombay a® 
®“teed Broker to Gvsi Kl^nnmn- 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Cn 
operative Bank, Bank of Barodf Tndmn 

CoSSir Lt^^’ Navigation 

1*1“ Director m Commermi 
banks Nominated to the Bombay 
1913 and 1910^ 

Conference at Karechwn ^°1913 

Committee on Co operati<m*^? 9 i 4 ' 

fereneeS^?^’. cVoSree Co„^ 
cSittee ■ “Perativc , 

Indian Economic ConferSat 

Ag Member, Bombay ^^25 

President of Madras Counoil,l925 

United Provinces Co oSrat^l°"®®^ 

1926, 1928 and 1929® 

Swadeshi League 1 932.aa j m Bombay 

t.nBBAci’SS ® 


:[ Cuttick, Principil, Patna Coll OlTg D P ' 
Bihar and Oris'-a Address Patna, E : 
Rally aj 

j LAMOND, 'WiiAiAM, Sranagmg Governoi 
Imperial Bank of<India b 21 Julj 188/ 
«! Lthel Spccchi\ Lduc Hams Academj 
putulcc lour je.irs wltli Rojal Bank o 
Scotl uid , joined Banlv of liomhnN in D( cem 
her 1007 Address 3 Theatre Road 
Calcutta 

LANGLEY, Gronor Harry, M A , Vice 
Chancellor, Dacca University, sineo January 
I, 1920, b 14 July 1881 , s of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley, m 1913, Eaelir 
Mary Biggart, Armagh Edw The Unlxcr 
sitj, Reading, Scholar in Logic and Psjcho 
mgy, London Unhersity, 1900, MA in 
Philosophy \\lth special mark of distinction 
Unncrslty of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Serx ice, 1013 , Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1013 , Professor of 
Phllosopiiy, Dacca College, 1913, Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1021-25, Acting Vice 
Chancellor, Dacca Unlaersity, J'uiy to 
September 1925 President, Indian Phlloso 
pliical Congress, 0131 , Chairman, Intcr- 
Uni\crsit> Board, 1033-34 Puhhcalions 
Articles m Mind , Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society , Hlbbcrt Journal, Philosopla Monlst 
Quest Dacca University Bulletin , Indian 
Philosophical Rcmow , Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc Address Ramna, Dacca, E 
Bengal 

LATTMEB, COOiiTrNVi, BA (0\on), CIE 
(1020), CSl (1031), Agent to the Goa ernor- 
Gcncr.il in tlic States of Western India b 
September 22, 1880 m Isabel Primrose, 
d of late Sir Roliort Aikmnn Educ 
St Paul’s Scliool and Christ Churcii, Oxford 
Entered ICS 1904, joined Political Dept 
1908 , Rea enue Commissioner, N W P P , 
1920 , Resident in Kashmir 1931 A G G 
m the States of 'Wcstein India 1932 Pubhea 
hons Census of India 1911 A^ol XIII 
Noith IVest Erontier Proaince Address 
Rajkot Kathnaaar 


LAMBERT, Henty, M A fnant-iv. i n 
Patna College b 22 Feb 1881 ^ 

Crawford, d of Lt Col D 6 Craavfom 7 m 
R etired) Educ Perse School , Tnnitv Coll^ 
Cambridge Asst Master, Felsted SrnniV 


LATIFI, AUIA, CIE 1932, QBE, 1919, 
M A , LL M Cantab , LL D Dublin , Barr , 
ICS, b 12 Nov 1879 , e s of late C A 
Latif, Bombay , m Nasima, d of late Justice 
Bndruddin Tyabji, Bombay , tavo s tavo d 
Educ St Xavier’s school and Coll , Bombay, 
passing first in Inter examination Bombay 
University 1897, also London, Pans, Heidelberg, 
Cairo , joined 1,898, St John’s Coll Cambridge 
(scholar and Slacmabon Laav student) , 
1st Class Honours in 1st jear examination 
for Oriental I angs Tripos and in both parts 
of Laav Tripos , 2nd cl Honours m modem 
Langs Tripos , headed poll for Committee, 
Camb Union Society, also stroked L M B C 
2nd boat in Lert races, 1901 , Senior Whewell 
Scholarship (Ckmb ) and Barstoaa scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international laav and allied 
^bjects, 1902 , 1st d Degree of Honour of 
Government India for eminent proficiency in 
Ar^ic, 1908; joined as Asstt Commr 
in Punjab Jan 1903 , since held adminlstra- 
wye, judicial, secretariat and political offices , 
Gist Judge, Amritsar 1908, inquired into 
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Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905-20 , Examiner for M A , 
Ph D , and Premchand Boychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University , Reader, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1919 Exammer for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Benares a*id Mysore Universities 
Elected Hony Correspondent of the Archae- 
logical Survey of India, 1921 General Sec- 
retary, Indian Oriental Conference, 1926- 
1933 , Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 1930 , President Bombay His- 
torical Congress, 1931, Fubhealions, Ancient 
India , A Little Known Chapter of Vijaya- 
nagar History , Beginnmgs of South Indian 
Historv , Early History of Vaishnavism, 
South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders , 
Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture , History of India from Original 
Sources , A Short Hisotry of Hindu India , 
Manimeldialai in its Historical Settmg , and 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India Address " Sripadam ”, 143, 

Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras (s) 

KRISHNASWAMI Aiyau, Sir Alladi, Kt 
(1932), Advocate-Gfeneral, Madras b May 
1883 m Venkalakshamma Educ Madras 
Cliristian College, Law College, Madras 
Apprentice-at-law under the late Justice 
P R Sundaram Iyer , standing counsel to 
most of the big Rams and Zammdars of the 
Madras Presidency , appointed Adaocate- 
Gcneral in 1929 , Member of the Legislative 
Council , awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Silver 
Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926, Devan Bahadur in 1930 , 
Knighted 1932 , vas member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years. 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity , takes interest in all public, social and 
rehgious movements , has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions , has 
endoved large sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annaraalai unnersities , help 
ed several poor students , member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras , dcli\cred the 
Conaocation address of the Andhra Uniacrsity 
in 1930 , member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods Address 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore, 
Madras 

KUTCH, H H Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Mirzar JIaharao Shri Khevgarji Sawai 
Bahadur of, GCSI, QCIE b 23rd 
August 1866 m 1884 Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 , received Freedom 
City of London, 1921 Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915 , represent 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 , received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1021 Address 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kuteh 

LLKHMIDAS ROWJEE TaJrsee, B A , Land- 
lord and iMerchant m Ladkabai L R 
Tairsce Educ St Xav icr’s Collccc Bombay 
Afember, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
Member, Standing Comimtti.%, Bombay Munici- 

g alltv representativ c of the Indian Merchants’ 
hamber on the Board of the Bombay Port ! 
Trust, and President, P J Hindu Gvm- 


I khana and President, Bhatia Mitra Mandal 
Piibhcations " Frenzied Finance ” Speeches 
and Writings of B G Homiman ” Priests, 
Parasites and Plagues " Address 29-31-33, 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City 

LAKHTAR, CHIFF OF, Thakore Saheb Bai- 
viRsraHJi Karansinquji, b 11 Jan 1881 
Succeeded father 8 Aug 1924 Address 
Lakhtar. Kathiawar Agency, Bombay 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, RAI SAHIB, son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
indar b 1870 m to Srimati Navarani 
Kuuwer Educ at Aurangabad, Gava and 
Patna Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleadei*at 
Aurangabad and Gava ex-Hon Organiser of 
Co operative Societies , ex-Dlrector and , 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad , 
Chairman, Advisory^ Committee, Central Bank, 
Aurangabad , es-Chairman of the Divisional 
Co operative Federation, Patna , ex-Counc ilor 
of the Co operative Federation, Bihar and 
Orissa , a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention , ex Vice President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-Presldent, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa Publications Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahvog, Samudrayatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjarl 
and Charkha Mahatmva Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti Address Aurangabad, 
Dist Gaya, Bihar and Orissa 

LAL, Pitare, Bar-at-law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly b Jan 1860 Educ Muir 
Central College, Allahabad Called to the 
Bar in 1886 , Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1896 , vas Minis 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 , Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State. Indore, from 1900 to 1906 , travelled 
round the world m 1913 Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U P Political Confe- 
rence, 1914 , Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926 , President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi Address 
Meerut 

LALA RAM SARN DAS, The Hon Rai Baha- 
dur, C I E , Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914), 
Member, Council of State , Mlllowner, Land- 
lord, Zemmdar and Contractor b 30 Nov 
1876 Educ Government College, Lahore 
Was Member, Puniab, Legislative Council, 
Member elected of the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non-Ma- 
homedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men , President Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee, President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab , Cliairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd Advisory Com- 
mittee for Punjab Branches , Vice-President, 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
President, Northern India Clumber of Com- 
merce, Director, Trans Continental Airwavs 
Ltd , British India Corporation, Cawnpore , 
Delegate to the Committee on Reserve Bank 
of India held in London 1933 Address 
1, Egerton Road, Lahore 
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Co ego Tslo of Mnn, Oonville Caun 
CoUogc, Cambridge AppoInUd to Indian 

Civil Scr\ ice Biirmi 1007 Moinbor, Central 
Board of lleacmic since 102'J Onielitcd ns 
Finance Member, Go\crnor OLiurii s 1 \c 
rathe Council Tunc tugust, ion .Uhhr^'i 
Delhi and Slinl i 

LLOYD, Lt Coi. f’lrani.fs Gioinn, civ 

(1910), 3rc,_ Iinliin trim b IJ Tlnnli 

7 ??^ TT? (hm ) jArttr>«(iti 

Lc»c Ilcpfomnd (’nmbriduf ('omnii-<.ioricd 
B-sex Bcginicnt 1001 , Indlnn trim ‘v rvi(f 
Corps, 1012, scr\kc in Great B«r 1 ratiei , 
Gallipoli , Mesopotamia , North nnd leiirdist in 
PiibUcaliom B arlike bmp-, and bint,, 
Matriinoniai Weals and Bms B-ibn I’lihi 
jLal in Luropc , Iliggkd(\ I’lgglvlcs idi 
aboic iindtr pen nnine of Jlabii Bull.* Lai 

Wie^Bath Cliili, 34, Dnacr btr. tt, I/mdon, 

nniirp KiUN llAiUDbu, k( I I Membor 
P™'ofState and Persian ind Urdu Pof, 

0 1800, 5 1884 Billing CTiicf of Mrclial 
tribe Abdicated In fa\our of his Heir Ai> 
parent nnd Successor In 1020 \oliintarlIi 
dhtinr}''^ titles and 0 guns «alufe as personal 
distinctions For tuo acirs Afcni of JmV> 
Leg Council find for two scars Tiein ofPunfnb 
Council, again a member of Council of State 

tvio dud Adslser to 

the Malerkotla State In the Punjab for l® 

ffi dfatW/°^°' l« McioU"im 

0^ ^oha"r'.‘r^‘i^].,A! 

tion oAuil r\dinrpowms 

Loharu State Addrm ' LohSru® Pu„"j" ‘ b" 


’ (m2) Puis 

Court, Calcutta b id'igc. High 

m 1923, Dorothy Marceri A^r 
Bdward Bussel ^he ® of late 

Pditc Jferch int, Tavit^S ^’^''^P^tcnd 
Tancred student ToVo UnK‘ersIty. 

Inn, 1904, Cmber, In “er anFM'i‘j^•, ^^nooln's 

Becorder of West ® ^otnple , 

Walsall 1924 S ' Pr®es?d“nt%.\°?^ 
ciety, 1911, Contested m( 5“'''|nwke So 
1906 and 1008 SfnnoLo P^-r>^®^I’^oke3liirc. 
(Co U ) M p E,othorih fF’ Hocember 1910 
1923 WeiSbefof tKS 1918 1922, (uj 
SIX years in Middlpssp\^^^ Circuit Served 
Member of the l C Yeomanry 

Vice Chairman ot Housme 
pointed, Ju(l°'e Ciionffn Ap 

AM,,.; miSSllaiSi 

tmction) ICS (special dis 

Officer ot Incban p^oiit/ca' d'^''s 

Besident m Jaipur and tVm av®*I’^^*'™cnt, 

of,Bajputana 6^ 27th Junf llfiT^"" 

Helen i^rACD’reffor p/itr^ tt ?n 

AO%- 


oniccr In CuitralTndla, kashmir, Hjdtnbnd 
J 'Jputuii Birodn, and the OrK a 
and Ciiitrnl Pro\lii<(, States DepuU ‘>cc 
1 F. F’..!’"’ <">'<ninirnt of India, Foreign 
and lolithal Di p irtnunt, l'i2(, 27, and on 
}'**'> ill Gournmint of Indli 
k u.'i 1,’ I»il»>r 1920 31 also 

' 't, 1 ‘•‘ittn Bajpiitana States 

HiJ't BiMdint in M> w ir nnd PoUth il tguit, 
Soutluni Biji.iiliiiiv States, 1030 31 Besi 
dent It Bimda 10 12 13, I’rime Mlnlstir 
'1 f omicll of Statf. Bharatpur. 

, ,Id<nt, lastirn Bajpiit ina 
bt ifc> 1 ) , 1 l,Wr(<i lilt I’c'ldcncy, Jaipur 

i DM . 1 OANCis, 1 dltor The Tunes of India 
b 10 November 1893 m Margaret Helen 
Adams I due Bobert Gordon's College, 
Iclncd staff Aberdeen 1 Tee Press, 
1011 Scracd In War with Sfcsopotamlan 
I si«'dlilomrv 1 orce Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, 0 H Q 1010 Gazetted out 
w ith rink of Captain, 1020 Cliicf Beportcr, 
Abn-deen Free Presr, 1020 Sub-Lditor, The 
1022 , Asst Bditor, 1927 
Ivs^ AfiJrest 5 7 C, \\ arden Hond, Bombay 

lO\D, Bt Iti V P n zrt Nnslk, Bishop of 

LYALL, I HANK rmiinoK, CTB, TCB 
(retd ) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Bnj b 
1- Juno 1672 Ldtic * Pdlnburgh Acadcraj 
Balliol Coll Oxford 1 nL ICS 1801 sn 
Miss I K Markham (1000), Ministry of Muni 
tlons, London, 1015-1018, Committee 1010, 
lot red 1020 Add'est 17, Allporo Park, 
Calcutta 


LYLT "Thomas Mol bPrrn. B B , V B C Sc I 
C I B (1023), I S L , Superintending 
Lnglnocr, Irrigation lYorks, U P 6 24 
Mvi I8S0 m Mary Stewart Borsath, 

19-2 Bduc St Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Boyal Collcgo of Science, Ireland, 

Queen’s College, Belfast nnd Boyal Uni 
acrslty of Ireland (Graduated 1008, First 
1 lace with 1 Irst Class Honours) Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1003 00 apptd Asst Engi- 
Vnna Y W D (Irrigation), U P India in 
1909 , employed on \arious largo construction 
iwdluding Gangao Dam on Ken Bher 
*0 C I , in charge ol construction ot Gliaghar 
Clidal Beson olr and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and hcadworks, Exccuthc Engineer in 
charge of Design nnd Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion ot Sarda 
Lanai including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon ii? the %\orId) nnd other cross 
works 1921-29 Warservlcc in Wazi 
nsun, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
Ti'^\ I ^Iddtloncd In Despatches by G O C , 
Buslilro Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia) 
Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U P 

McCABBISOK, iVajor General Sm BOBEltT, 
Ft , IMS, MO, D Sc , Hon 

7T ?r’ (London), Hon Physician to 

T7i.,r *’“',^.’<98 ’ Fellow College of 

Physicians (Plbladelphia) Laureate of the 
Academy of Medicine, Pans , Kaiser i Hind 
(Philadelphia) . Kaiser i-Hind 
(1st Class), 1911 , Cl B (1923), DirectPr 
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Punjab industries 1909-10 , duty mtli Press 
Camp, Dellu Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal), Dist Judge, Delhi 1911-12 , Diiector 
of Public Instruction, Hjderabad State 1913- 
16, Dy Commr Hissar 1918 21 , Recruiting 
badge and mention m (^ar of India for valuable 
Mar services, 1919, sec transfd depts 
also mombsT Legis Council, Punjab 1921-24, 
Di Commr Kamal 1924-27 , Commr and 
Pol Agent, AmbMa , also member, Council of 
State from Nov 1927 , Delegate, Interna 
tional Lau Conf , The Hague, JIarcli 1930 , 
substitute delegate and ad\iser, International 
Labour Conf , Geneia, June 1930 , Delegate, 
Inter-Parliamentarv Conf London, July 1930, 
dutyuith 1st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep 1930 , Commr Jlultan, llarch 
1931 , dutj uitli 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug 1931 , Sec Con- 
sultative Committee (I R T C ) Delhi, 
Jan 1932 , duty with 3rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1932 
Financial Commissioner Revenue, April — 
July 1934, Commissioner, Lahore from Jul> 
1934 Publications Etfects of War on Property, 
being studies in International Law and 
Policy, 1908 , Industrial Punjab, 1911 , The 
All India Alphabet , a step tow ards Federa- 
tion, 1934 , various addresses, articles, report^ 
Address Secretariat, Lahore , Athenaeum, 
PaU Mall, Landon 

LATTHE, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, 
MA, LL B (Bombaj) b 1878 m 
to Jvotsnabai Kadre 01 Kolhapur Edac 
Deccin College, Poona, Prof of English 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907 1911 
Fdueational Inspector Kolhapur till 1911 
Brcaident, Southern JIahratta Tain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League, 
Edited “ Deccan Ryot (1918-20) ” Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 , Member of the Unirersity Reform 
Committee, 1924 Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30 Diwan Bahadurship Conferred m 

1930 Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation Chairman, Central Co operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932 Publications 
“Introduction to Jainism” (English), 
“ Growth of British Empire in India ” 
(Marathi) , " Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapati ”, 
“ Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Cliaritra ' 
in Marathi (1925) , Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930, "The Federal 
Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 

1931 Address Belgaum 

LEFTWICH, Charles Qereans, C B E (1919) 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 
b 31 July 1872 m E^dne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland Edue Christ’s 
Hospital and St John’s College, Cantab 
Entered ICS 1896 Served in C P Ad- 
dress Mombaasa 

iEGGE, Franok CKOIL, CBE, V D (1919), 
Director of Wagon Iatercha«ige, Indian Rail 
way Conference Assoon P 14 September 
1873 Edue Sherborne School Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 

I' LELY, Wn.LT4w Gerald, »B A (Cantab), 
1st Class (2nd Dnision) Classical Tnpos 
(1908) , Partner, Messrs Wallace A Co , 
Bombay b 15 July 1886 m Dorothj 


Ruth, d of late W F Hurndall Edue 
Fettes College, Edinburgh , Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge Joined The Bombay Burmah 
Trading Corporation, Ltd , Rangoon, as Assist 
m November 1910 , appointed Manager June 
1920 , Joined Walace A Co , Bombay, as a 
partner in August 1926 , Member, Bombay 
Legislate e Council in 1928, 1931 and 1933-34 
President Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
1933-34 Trustee of Port of Bombaj’, 1933, 
and 1934 Address Wallace A Co , 9, 

Wallace Stieet, Fort, Bombaj' 

LE RUYET, Rt Rev Mgr Pius, 0 M CAP 
R C Bishop of Ajjepr Lonent (France) 
b 28 November 1870 Edue Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Proaunce of Pans, at Le Mans, 4 Oct 1888 
Joined Jlission of Rajputana, November 
1894 Ordained priest 21 July 1895 Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St Anselm’s High 
School (1904 1931) Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931 Consecrated 28 Oct 1931 
Address Bishop s House, Ajmer 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, BA, C S I (1926), 
CIE (1918), CBE (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India b 7 Nov 
1879 Edue Winchester College and New 
College, Ovford Entered ICS 1903 Under 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 , 
XJnder-Secretary, Govt of India, 1909-12, 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16 Dy Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915 18 , Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 , Chief Ciontroller, Surplus 
Stores, 1921-23 Secretary, Department of 
Industries, 1923-1926 Adlress Delhi and 
Simla 

LIAQAT HAYAT KHAN, Nawab, Sir, 0 B B , 
Kt, Aitraadudaula Viqarulmulk, Tazimi 
Sardar , Prime Minister of Patiala State 
b 1st February 1887 m d of Mian Nizam- 
muddin,late Prime Minister of Ponch State 
Edue Privately Address Patiala 

LINDSAY, Sir darct, Kt (1925), CBE, 
1019, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911) 
b Nov 1865 Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co Address 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexander Fanshawe, 
CIE CBE, ICS, Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner, London b 11 March 1831 m Kath- 
leen Louise Huntington Edue St Paul’s 
School, London , Worcester College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst CoUr and Mgto , Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 , transferred to Bihar, 
1912 , Under-Secretary to Government, Rev 
Department, 1912 , Under Secretary to Govt 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912 , Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 , C B E , 1919 , Offg Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 , Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from 1st February 1923, CIE in 1926 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien 
tal Club, London 

Lloyd, Alan Hubert, B A (Cantab ), CIE, 
ICS. Member, Central Board of Revenue b 

I August 30, 1883 m Violet Mary, d of the 

I late J C Orrock Edue King William’s 
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bcUto'\n Gram Sell Glncf’ow UnU., 1 nl ) 
IMS, 188G Insp-Gcn of Pri‘<onP, 1802,1 
Mem ,fndian Iactor> Gnbonr Gominlac(on, 
1S07-03. iMcin of U P Lcr Council, 1000 
Address Lucknow 


McKTNZIL.Tiu lln Tons, M A (Munkcnl, 
lOOl 1) D (Marik on), I'MI , Sonlitr Ciinnln- 
Klnm Idlow (olliiii, 1 iilnburt:li, 

1008, Pnnclinl, IViKon (xillrni, h 11 
Tuno 188! jn Atrni Iirt’U'-nn Dlnti-i 
rduc AlKrilcon Lnisor'-lfx, folhp 

TMinburch, 1 ubiiu’i n ^kll\(r^lt\ Orilxliifil 
1008, Ippoinfoil Proii s^or In Wil-ou ( ill< p. 
1908, Vppolntcil Prim Ip il, 1921, 1 1 lluv. of 
the Unni.r-lts of Ilomlnv Pnsliliiit, 
Bombas f’bil'itlan Coumil, 1921 2(i 
president, Bombaj kntbrojioloplcal 8orict>, 
i927 29 Mcc Chancellor, Bombaj LnUer 
Blfcy, 1931-33 Pubhcations Hindu I (Idea 
(Osford Unlv Press) Ldited orshlp, M It 
ncssand M ork bj It S Simp on, I) IT (lainra 
Clarke) , 1 illtcd Ihc Christian Task In India 
(Macmillan) Address MTlson Collcpc House 
Bombay 


MABAN’, TasaudiX Itmitssi, T? \ flT 
ICS, Ofliciatins Set retars to Gostrnintnt 
Rescnue Department Bombas, shut Marcl 
12 rehniirs I88'i jji Cluinpiibil 
d of late H P Pitalo, J P /due llomlus 
Oxford and Cambridpc \ssi-( mt Colin tor 
1909, and \ssfc Settlement Olhcer , ( ollci toi 
operatise Saeletlrs, Bomb is 
1920, Toint Secretars, Kosal f oinml-dor 
on Agriculture, 192G28, ( luirman, Bankint 
Inquiry Committee, Bombas, ]029, Din do: 
of Labour ■Ditclhgcnce and C<)intnl-,sif,nf r 
Workmen s Compensation, Boiibis, ] 0!0 
Collector of Bclganm , appointed Offu 
Secretary Uesenuc Department, Alareli 19 !l 
Address Secretariat, Bombas 

MADGyKAR, Sir govimi Dinanath, Ki 

MlssBhadraba 
8 High School St 
w Elphlnatono College, and 

Balllol Passed the I 0 S In 1892 , son ed n 
Burma for 3 years , became Dlst and Sessions 
Judge m 1905 , Additional Judicial Commls 
mTsi High CoTi t. 

^ ^ ® ^ * Fc'- 

la&u Educ Government Colle"c Tfumi, 
konam (BA 1869 . irpim™ 



r ^™etai of Police fi 

iirsti Inaian to be entrvmtpd wifvi 
sible charge laqo reap 

1898 tombor, ® E^ecS® 

Hev Coroinsr 1009 iqaj. ap 

vancoreri904l9or Tr' 

< poi , b ;“ ri‘s°i 


Bscs in ritlrcment, as nrdtd kal=cr l-Jllnd 
(told Tftdal In llie llr-<t jear of Its Inctp 
lion, 1900 Addriss "patan Bbasan," 
Bangalore 

MADIIAVI AL, Sip CiilstTnitAl, Bt, »'« 
llnncbhodlal * 

MVDltAS, l!|-i|f,i oi, since 1921 Ilf Itfv 
idssard Jliirrs AliuiltIP 1 1 Mnllir, AI A 

(tantab), h S Du 1871 I due JligliUAtt 
I 8ib‘wd I itrpiiH ( brktl ( olh , f nil Ordidnnl 
1 d ) 80 | p 18 'i'i Dm Prim ipal, 8t Pauls 
[ ITlslnlls ‘'cb , Mhbil id, 190! Principal 
1 IS N.irasan*. Hi'di 8(h()<)I, Buiart- 1907 
\g 8<rs, C M 8 , P , HHIS 09 Sc (MS. 
Iinllin lirnnp 191', t amiii of Ltirkimss, 
1910 )'» Bwhop of Iinniscllj, 191V22 
I'lihl trill loi s Ikstlitlon In Bishops 

Coimw nl irk ‘I for Imlit and 1 h' Divltdts of 
li Hiw thrkt, lran’'littil to Madras 1 <011 
1921 iddir‘t 1 III Dliiiism Olhee, Call e 
dril 1*0 Alarlras 

MAHtBOOB M,l klfAS, MahomH) AKiUt- 
I HAS, M L C , 1 Irst Class Snrdar (1921) 

< of ton (ominisslon Agent, Hiibli b 1878 
/ i/iic at Iliihll ‘■tartfil business In cotton 
In 1&9G, rxtindid same from time to time 
ircated a cotton market at Sisanur bj 
catablkblng O Inning and Pressing factories 
there, also starKxl ginning f iclorics at 
lUiubennnr and Gnttal ennsi nlcnt jil ices for 
markftlng lotton In the Interior, Is an 
ads or lie of I rn prosed rncthwlsand tnaehiners 
for ngrleulture and himself n ciiltlsafor on a 
large acik, cnlllsntlng about 300 acres of 
land on Itnprosrd lines and dcmonstritlng 
Its bcncllts to the oilier rjots of bis place 
and nelghbonrhood , Is President Ifiibli 
I Anjuinnn i-lshm, ssorklng for the cduca 
tlonal, social anil material uplift of Jralio- 
mcilans , ss.as Mee President of tho llubli 
Alunlelp lilts for i-omo x( irs and Mas elected 
tho President of that Munielpabtx In 1931 
" as again ek i ted Pri sldent of tke llubli 
Alunldpiliix b) JO (2 for nnotber Irlennlum 
Piibltcalwns JCanarcsc translation of 
tlr (, I kcallnges ' Ilnral I cononij In 
the Bombaj Dcccan," Kanarcse translation of 
“Britain In India, Haxe mc Bcnellted 
Address Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubll, Dlst Dbarwar 

AIVHAJANI, GA\T.sn Sakiiaram, MA (Can- 
tab) , Ph D (Cantab ), B A (Bom ). Smith’s 
Prizeman (1920) , Principal and Professor 
of Jtntbcmatics, Icrgusson College, Poona 
l> 27 Nos 180S m Indumatl Paranjpje, 
d of Mr II P Paranjpjc and niece of J)r 
H P Paranjpjc J due High School, 
Satara Eorgnssoit College, Poona, St John’s 
College, Cambridge lirst in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B A 
Examination, Duke of Ldinburgli Pelloiv 
Went to England as Goxernment of India 
Scholar , returned to India in 1927 , appointed 
Principal, Eergusson College, 1929 , obtained 
King B Commis^fon, U T C Lieut Publica- 
tions " Lessons in Eloraentarj Analysis ’’ 
for Honours Courses of Indian Unix crsities, 
and some matbeniatlcal publications espe- 
cially contribution to 'J’lioorv of Eerromag- 
Mtic Crystals (published in the Transactions 
OT the Kojal Society, London) Address 
Eergusson College, Poona 4 
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Nutritional Besearch, Indian Besearch 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
b 16 March 1878 , m Helen Stella 
3rd d of the late J L Johnston, 1 0 s 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind Educ 
Queen’s College, Bqlfast Graduated 51 B 
BCh,BAO (1st ClassHons and Exhibition) 
(1900) , M D (Hons ) 1910 , 51 B C P (Bond ) 
1909, DSc (Belfast) 1911, FBCP 

(Bond ) 1914 , Entered 1 51 S , 1901 , Milroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1913 , 5Iellon Lecturer, University of Pitts 
burgh, USA, 1921 , Sfary Scott New hold 
Lecturer, C P Philadelphia, 1921 Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U S A ,1921, 5Iavo 
; Foundation Lecturer, Bochester, 5Iin USA 
1921 , Arnott Slemorial Gold 5Iedalisl 

Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921, Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Pans (1914) , Stewart Prize for Beseardi, 
British 5Iedical Association (1918), Silver 
Medalist, Boyal Society of Arts, 1925 , Brevet 
Lt -Colonel (1918) for distinguished Service 
in the Field,” Brevet Colonel 1928 Pubhea- 
tions . “ Endemic Goitre ” London 1913 
“ The Thyroid Gland in Health and 
Disease,” London, 1917 , “ Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease,” London, 1921 , “The Simple 
Goitres,” London, 1928 , “ Food,” 5Iadras, 
1928 Memoirs and numerous scientific papers 
on the physiology and pathology of the 
thyroid and parathyroid glands and on 
disorders of Nutrition in Proc Boyal Soc 
Proc Boyal So e , 5Icd , itidian Joirtiil 
Medical Besearch, etc Address Pasteur 
Institute, Coonoor, South fndia 

SIACKENZIE Author Hendeeson, C S I 
(1933), MA, BSc ABC Sc, CIE 
(1928) , Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces b February 9, 1880 

m Zora Gibson Harwood Educ Boyal 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Univ , 
Boyal Coll of Science, London Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 , 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 
1908 09 , Principal Government Training 
College, Allahabad, 1909 1920 , Chief Inspec 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21 , Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces, from 1921 , Officiat- 
ing Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1930 Address 
Allahabad, U P 

5IAC5IAHON, 5IAJOR- General Hugh Francis 
Edward, C B (1931) C B E (1925) , M C , 
P S C DA and Q 51 G Northern Command 
Headquarters Bawalpindi, b 13th Oct 1880 
m Agnes Hearn, elder d 9t A E Gumming, 
Esq , Educ PocUington, Bedford, BMC 
Sandhurst Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900 , joined S & T C , 1904 , Instructor 
Staff College, Quetta, 1919 23 , A A and 
Q 51 G , "Waziristan District 1923-1927 , 
D D M and Q , A H Q , 1228 , D D S & T 
AHQ, 1929, DST, A^ Q , 1929 D A 
and Q 51 G Northern Command, 1933, ADC 
to H 51 the King, 1929 , Col, 1922, 5Ia]or- 
General, 1930 Served in tVaziristan Campaign, 
1900 02, the Great War 1914-1918 , despat- 
ches 5 times, 51 C and Bt of Lt Colonel , 
Kurdistan, 1919, Waziristan, 1923-24, 
Despatches, C B E Address Banalpmdi 


5IACMULLEN, General Sir Cyril Norjun 
KCB,CMG,CIE,DSO, General Officer 
Commanding Eastern Command, 1931 b 
1877 Served N 5V Frontier, 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp) , Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) , European War, 1914-19 (despatches, 
C M G , D S O , Brevet Lt -Col , Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
de Guerre) , Afghan War, 1919 , Armv 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27 , G 0 C 
Bawalpindi District 1927-1932 Address 
Nairn Tal (Summer) , Bareilly (Winter) 

5IACNEE, Eustace Alberic, 51 A (Cantab ), 
V D (1921) , Director of Public Instruction 
Central Provinces b 11 Nov 1885 m, 
Irene Mary (Porter) Educ St Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge ^^p 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908 Publications Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom , Editor of 
"Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools” 
{2nd edition) Principal, Spence Training 
tkillege, Jubbulpore Address Nagpur , 

5IACONACHIE, SiR Bichard Boy, KBE, 
CIE, BA, ICS, H M’s 5Imister at Kabul 
since 1930 b 3 September 1885 Educ 
Tonbridge and Umv College, Oxford , arrived 
in India Nov 1909 and served in the Punjab 
as asstt commr , asst commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914 , personal assistant to Chief Commander, 
N W F Province, May 1914, assistant 
commissioner, Bannu, February 1915 , ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916, Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 5Iarch 1917 , on military 
service from October 1917 to October 1919 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor- General 
in Bajputana, November 1919 , Offg Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
and Pohtical Department, November 1921 , 
Counsellor, H 51 ’s Legation at Kabul, Febru- 
ary 1922 , Offg Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1925 , C I E (1926) , Deputv 
Commissioner, Hazara, April 1926 , on special 
duty in Foreign and Pohtical Department, 
1927 , Pohtical Agent, Kurram, 1928 , H M ’s 
5Iimster at Kabul, 5Iarch 1930, KBE (1931) 
Address Kabul 

5IACPHEBSON, The Hon Sir (Thomas 
Stewart, M A (Edin ) , CIE (1922) , 
Kt (1933) , Barrister-at-Law , Judge, High 
Court, Patna and (Hon ) Vice-Cliancellor, 
Patna University b 21 Aug 1876 m 
Helen Cameron, 51 A , eldest d of the Bev A 
B Cameron, D D Edinburgh Educ George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh , Edinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford Entered 
Indian Civil Seraace, Bengal, in 1899 and 
served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912 , 
Dist 5Iagte, and Collr , Settlement Officei 
District and Sessions Judge , Superintendent, 
and Bemembrancer of Legal Affairs, Secretary 
to the Legislative Council , Begistrar, Patna 
High Court , and Judge, Patna High Court , 
Vice-Cliancellor, Patna University since 1930 
Publications Banchi District Gazetteer, 
jointly , Settlement Beport of Porahat 
Address Patna, India 

MAGTAGGABT, CoLoSEL CHARLES, 0 S I , 
1919 CIE , Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, UP b 1861 Educ Camp- 
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MALIK, Sir rnt07KUAN IsOON, M A (Oxon ) 
Jlinlster, Punjab Go^ eminent h 7 Jlav I 
1803 Lduc Chiefs' Collem, Kahorc and , 
Wndlnni CollCRc, Oafonl Par at 1 w. Inner j 
Temple, London Adaocatc of the Lahore j 
llich Court and Member of the Punjab 
I/iRishthc Council from 1021 Appointed j 
Minister for I/)cal Self Goacrnmcnl, lnnimr> , 
1027 and 1 ducation Minister from October I 
1030 Address isurpur Noon, DLt Shnhpur, j 
Punj ib j 

MALIK MOHAMMCD UMAR HAI AT KIlAh , 
(TnVANA), COLObFb.Tiir IION LAWAii, Sir , 
KCTE.CBL.JfVO Member of Council i 
of State, 1021 . b 1875 1 due Chiefs' 

Coll , Lahore One of larcest landholders In 1 
f,Punjab Attached to II N1 the Amir, 1007 , ' 
“Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, lOll.Mtnibcf 
of Imperial Council, 1010-1021 Address 
Kalra, Shnhpur 


MALLIK, Dfvfndhs Nath, HA (Cantab), 1 
Sc D (Dub ), r R S H , I L 8 (Retd ) , j 
^Principal, Carmichael Cnllefo, lUancpur, 
Bengal, since 1020 b Bengal 1800 
Editc St Xavier's Coll , Cilculta , Ttnlvcr 
sitv Coll , London , Pctcrhousc Cambridge 
Piibhcalions Xumcrous v^orks on Mathema 
tics and Physics Address Rangpur, Bengal 

MANIPUR, H n Maharaja CmtnA CnAtD 
SiNQH, C B E b 1883 . m March 17, 1005 
Edttc Mayo College, Ajmer s 1801 State 
has area of 8,460 sq miles, and a population 
of 445,000 Salute 11 guns Address 
Imphal, Manipur State, Assam 

MANOHAR LAL, M.A (Punjab), B A (Double i 
Eirst Class Honours) Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar at-Law , Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government 1027-1030 b 
31 Dec 1870 Edue Punjab University, and 
St John's College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St John's Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar In Inter- 
national Law, 1004 1005 , Principal, Randhlr 
College, Kapurthala, 1000-1009 , Mlnto Pro 
lessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912, Advocate, High Court, Lahore 
Publicahons Articles' on economic subjects 
Address Pane Road, Lahore 

MANSINGH, Sardar, BA, LL B Advocate 
High Court, Lahore Vice-President, The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan (1923-1925) , b 1887 Edue 


MA.NSINGIiJI, see JUALA 

MARSHALL, Sir JOHN HoiiFFT, Kt , « 
j 1010, C I 1 1910 , I Itl D , Ph D , F S A 

' Hon A R 1 B \ , Commander of the Order of 
j I,eopold lire Prtn lent of the India 
I ‘iocletv , Director General of Archceology In 
' India from 1002 to 1031 nov oflleeron Spcelal 
Dutv , h CliMtir lOtli March 1870, m 
1002 lion nee, ;/ d of ‘'ir Henry I/mghiirst 
CIO I due Duhviih and King's College, 
Camiirldgii ('ll hoi ir ami Hon fellow) Craven 
'1 ravilllni' Studi nt Address blrnla 

MASAM,Rt STOMP! s-tovji.M a, I P, Managing 
Dlreetor Pi r'la Industrial and Trading to , 
ltd b 2i''ipt 187f. m 0 Deer 1002 Manljch 
P Madia, I due New H S and I Iphlnstone 
Coll , Itllovv, 1 Iphlnstone College, 1897 and 
1893, Jt Projirhtor and 1 dltor of Gup ‘<up 
(1893) 1 dltor of 1 ngllsh columns of haisan 
Hind (1801 1000), 1 dltor Indian SpePalor 
(1001 02) , 1 ellovv of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers , Trustee, 
N M Madia Charities, President, 
Anthropological ‘Society, Bombay , vice 
President, Bombav Vigilance Association, 
Jt Hon Secry , Society for the Protection 
of Children In M India, "I'? of P. 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsl Girls 
Sehools Association and Trustee , 

Bombav I ood Prices Committee (1914-1 1 ) 
Municipal Secretary, 1007-1919 Dy Munlcl 
pal (iommpsloncr (1919 25) Jfunlclpal po™ 
mlssloncr, 1922 Manager Central Bank of 
India, Ltd , 102G 1928 Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking 1 
1929 1930, Joint ‘''’'tetarv, Indian Central 
Banking I nqulrv Committee 1030 1 0'^l 
Director, Oriental Government ‘^curltv L re 
Assurance Co PubUrntwns I 
Protection, lolkloro of AVells Iho I'^vv and 
Procevlurc of the Municipal 
Bombav 1 he Conference of the B rds, a biiti 
Allegory , Lvolutlon of Ijvcal Self Govt in 
Bombay Gujarati Eolatno Opauog 
■Wealth) , Gharni tnlha nishalhi 
and School education), 2’niisKl/nnn/" 

Eorics), and novels namctl 
Jlobshi, Jiodhlu, Chandra Chal Address 
Vorsova (tin Andhorl Station) 



^..,-11 jcain BuiuQuig woiKeu as thc 
Senior Counsel and in charge of thc Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 
y:®2L23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore 
held in 1926 Hon Secretary, Khalsa High 
School, Offg Judge, High Court, Patnla, 
1930 May 1932 Now Practising as an Advo 
at High Court, Lahore Publxcalxons 
Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
vv ritten religious tracts Address 26, Temple 
Road, Lahore 


MASOOD.SirSyfd Ross 

Bahadur, Kt (1033) Vice Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University from 1929 b 1880 Edue 
MAO College, Aligarh, and College, 

Oxford Bar at-Law , Imperial Education 
Service , Headmaster, Patna School, 1913 
Senior Prof of History, Rav^shaw Collepe. 
Cuttack, 1916 .'‘^Pormerly Mlow of the 
University of Calcutta. Fellow of tie 
Madras University , Member Council of tiic 
Osmania University , Member, Court of tlic 
Muslim University, Aligarh Pubhcalions^ 
"Japan and its Educational Sy’stem 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, WlO-iraS Address Aligarh, U 1 

MASTER, Alfrfd, B a (0\on ), C I E (1931) 
ICS, formerlv Collector of Bombav and 
Bombav Subufoan District (Ou/^cavc) b 
12th Peb 1883 m Dortliy Ann Thorne 
Edue Epsom Coll , Braseuouse Coll , Ovford, 
Asstt CoUr , 1906 , Municipal Commissioner, 
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MAHALANOBIS, S C , B Sc (Edin ), F B, S B . 
IBS, (retired) Prof of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcjtta, Presldencv 
Coll Calcutta, 1900-27 Fellon, and 
Professor Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Hiaher * Studies in Phj siolog^ 
Member, Governing Bod^, Science College, 
Calcutta Unu ersity b Calcutta, 1867, m 1902 
fourth d of Keshuh Chunder Sen and sister 
of H H the Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Lduc Edinburgh Uni\ Piibhcalions 
Muscle Fat in Salmon Life History of 
Salmon , Kew form of Mj ograph Teachers’ 
Manual, Text Book of Science Address 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta 

MAHHI HUSAIN, KHAN Wahud-hd-Daula, 
Azod-to-Motk, Nawab Mieza Khan 
Bahadur, CIB, b 1834 Edue India, 
Arabia Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghamstan, Baluchistan, and 

Europe , visited ^cca, Medina, Kaymlanl, 
Address Tirmmlgaz , Lucknow 

MAHMOOD SOHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), ML G, Landholder, j 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected ilember, S Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S K Dist Educational 
Council b 7 March 1870 in 1896 to 
Mrs Maryam Schamnad Educ St 

Aloysius’ College and Govt College, Slangalore 
and Christian College, Madras Served on the 
South Kanara Dist Board for about 15 years , 
Hon Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913 Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in S Canara Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922 Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and hisspecial mterest in Moplah 
education , Presided at the 3rd Annual Confee 
of all Kerala Mushm Aikya Sangham m 1925 
Leader of the Gort Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme m 1925 , Presided at the first 
district Mushm Educational Conice , S Kanara 
m 1926 Member, Mahomedan Eehgious 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod Yice- 
President, Madras Presidency Moslem League, 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 
1928 , Member, Senate Madras University, 
1930 President, Taluk Board, Kasaragod 
Publication The Moplah “Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras) Address Sea View, Kasaragod, S 
Kanara , 

MA.HOMEDALI, KHAN Bahadur, Nawab Sted 
ISO Ent Govt Service, 1873 , Insp -Gen 
of Begistration, Bengal, retired, 1913 , a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist, wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detectiie in English Address 4, 
Ball j gunge, Calcutta • 

MAJITHIA,The Hon Sardar Bahadur sir 
SUKDAR Singh, Kt (1926) c I E (1920), Ex 
Revenue Member, Govern^ment of Punjab, 
b 17th Feb 1872 , m grand-daughtcr of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K C I E , Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State) Educ Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore 


Worked as Hon Secretary of the Khalsa Coll ; 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920 Address “ Majithia House,” 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab) 

MATUMDAR DwiJA Das, M SO , Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, m October, 1927, and Offg Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930 b 
2nd Feb 1890 m Abhamayee, d of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur Edue Krishnagar Collegiate School, 
Knshnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta Entered Bengal Junior Cml 
Service, 1915, Bengal Sunev Office 
as Asstt to the Officer m Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 , Asstt Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon Secretarj , Ben- 
gal Junior Civd Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgm Hoad, 
Calcutta 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Editor of Abhyudaya Educ at Allahabad 
Publications Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and Baby Care and many others in Hindi 
Member, All-India Congress Committee , 
Vice President, District and Town Congress 
Committee, Allahabad, Twice elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, Ex-Secretary of the 
Independent Congress Party and AU-India 
Hindi Sahitya Sammailan Address 
Abhyudaj a, Allahabad 

MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, 6 Alla- 
habad, 25 Deo 1861 m 1884 , four sons and 
three daughters Educ Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesb Pathshala, Govt 
High School/ Muir Central CoU , Allahabad , 
B A (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 , 
edited the Indian Union, 1885 1887 , the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 The Abhyudaj a, 
1907-1909 , LL B , Adlahabad Uni\ersitj% 
1892 , Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892, Member, Prov Leg Council, 1902-12, 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 Member, Imp Leg Council 1910- 
1919 , Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18 , President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag , 
Chief Scout, Seva Samiti Scouts’ Association, 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since IGIG , President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24 President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabha, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924 
Resigned 1930 Address Benares Hmdu 
Umv ersity 

MALER KOTLA, HoN Khan, Sir ZuLnoAR 
Ali Khan, K.CSI , CSL estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State , Ch Mini ster of Patiala 
State, smee 1911 , Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925, at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims 
Publications has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of “ Maharaja Ranjit Singh ” and 
’ Sher Shah, Emperor of India also " The 
Poetry of Iqbal ” b 1875 , Educ Chiefs’ 
Coll , Lahore , Cambridge , Pans Address 
Lahore 
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of the Rc^ Henrj flalch, 1) 1) I tliir 
JIiTlboroupli niul Corpiis « liri-’ll Colli'!,t, 
0\fonl LntLrtd tlio JCS 11)00, Collulor 
of Salt llfNcmio 1010, 1)\ CommK''lon( r 
of Salt itid JjXchc, 1017-1010 , lu ltd aa 
I’dv itc Sccrplarj to tlic fioainior of’ 
Bombaa, 10-0 Ul , Secret ir\, B( trendimcnt ' 
Committee, 1021-23, ColUetor niid District 1 
Bfapistnto from 1021, acted as Secndarc 
to bo\ eminent of Bombia, (icmnl Dipirt 
ment, 1028, Speelal date ns Be\tniie 
Olllccr, B inloli Bee ision Settlement Impilrj 
102S-1020 , I’rhatc Secretnre to tlieGoarrnor 
of Bomb IN, 102') SieritsrN to (lOMrnnuml , 
of Bombi\, Home H( inrtmt nt, 10 U i 
A(1(hc<;s Secret iriat, Bomb i\ I 

j 

lid' VBBbll BAHMAX, '-11 Bt (lOtll B\ 
(1007), LLB (1010) Klmn Hibutnr(l"20) , 
Adcocatc vnd S ICC Cliini illor, 1)( Ibl Inhcr , 
site, Delhi h ') Oi t IShs J (hir St ' 
blciiben’h Collcpc Delld 1 a\' Colli pc , I ibon , 
Elected 'Member in the Mnnii iji il t oininittei 
oPDcllufrom 1022 10 10 I 0 did Senior \ lu , 
Biesidcnt, 102127 ] Icetcil and ajiiiolntc d ' 

Vice Chancellor In ivovcmber 10 !0 n deded j 
in 1032 Addras 20, Icro/c-bali lloul, ]Scw , 
Delhi 


MEHIIBAN, KowsiiEiiw to Asi't-nur BA, 
Pellow of the Rojal Statistical bocletc , 
Investigator, Labour Othce and Asst BegKtrir 
of Trade Unions, Bombay I’residi m \ b 2nd 
June 1800 VI Jerbanoo d of Dr Iformtt'-jee 
D Besik ika Lduc Boss’ JIlpli Sthool 
Allahabad, St Xas icr s lligh School, Bomb is 
and Elphinstonc College, Bombas, Gilkccar 
Scholar, riphinstonc College Secret a re to 

blrporabTata,1912,Sccrctarj,Il G Baldock 
Ltcl , 1017 , Scej , Indian Traders ptj 
Ltd , 1919 , Secy , IMcssrs Australian A 
Eastern Co , Pt> , Ltd , 1921 , appointed 
Ins estigntor, Labour Office, GoNCrnment of 
Bombay 1923, and Asst Bcglstrar of Trade 
Unions Bombay Presidency, 1927 , Omd itcd 
ns Senior Investigator, Labour Olflco in 1923 
and 1929 30 and as Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidenev m April Jlay loio 
Secretary, Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee 
(Fawcett Committee) from October 1928 to 
April 1929 Technical Adaiscr to Gosern- 
ment Delegates and Secrctars to Indian 
Delegation, 15th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1031 On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office nhilst 
on leave out of India, 1931 PubheatwnT 

TbM^Book 
Bandra Hdi.Banara 

Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dada 
BHO l, Kt Address Hagpur 

ViJBHUCANnAS Kt 

Sonnt M A , LL B , Provinciai 

Scout Commissioner b 12 Jan issi 

r Chandulal Kankodimla 

Lfbic St Xavier s College, Bombay , Cantain 

rn?nn ^ Bombay Mumciraj 

Corporation in 1907, Chairman, Standing 
’ President of the Corpora- 
Uon, 1016 Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916, elected 


to Ihc Cltv JinproM ment Unisf lOlS, 
( halrinaii of (in In llan Merclmiits' Clninbir, 
1018 I lei till to tile Bombaj Port 'Jni-.t, 
1020. Millovvu'r .md rinitinan Itombav 
I’rovlnrl il Co opi r it i\i Bink, Ltd Director, 
'Hie Bomiiiv blf ini .aavigition fo,Ltd 
The Aim India \aiur.ini e Co , I td , The 
Bombiv Siilmrtnn llutrle Supplv, Ltd, 
'Jlie Biiiidl Portland ( ■ ini nt Co, I,td,The 
15 ml of Jndli Ltd, Tati Iron md Stiei co , 
and leviral oth'r Joint stoi! rompanifs 
MlnlMir, llornlnv OoNirnm nt, 1021-23 
31pmli''r of Ihi I\f(utl\i fomuil of the 
Bombiv OoNcrntii'iit, 102 !2H Provident, 
Indian Mirihanti ( liainli' r (1931) Address 
12, 3lid„( Road, Maiilnr Hdl, Bomba> 

MLnT\,DnA‘.Jin!tAi HoiMtsji.L M AS f T 
1 (l')5 ) Kalxar l-lilnd Gold Medal (1020) 
DoiiitofSt Jolin bliver 'fidal (1917), llaj 
B itn V SllNir Med il, B iro-la (l')lf>) \s5orlale 
S'r\lng Brotlii r •• l>idgi at tlie liands of 
His AliJ(,,tN dtirlni, tlie Ontfnirj (xlebta 
tlouHofbt Joim Amiiulanci A^-oi lation, 19 il 
Btlircd '^initjirj CominlHsloner, Barmla 

b 1 1 1 liruarv 186t m to a rnusln 

I diir Sir Couai-Jl Jeliangir Xao'arl 

yartlio-ll ^L^dre-‘'a and the Grant 
Lfi dll il College, liomlnv Joined Baroda 
Med StrN Icr, 18S7 , did Inornlatlon work ulth 
Prof nnlTklne, gave evidence on tlio value 
of inoculation lieforr 1st Plagm Conimlidon 
Did t hoh r i Inm 111 itioii'- viltii Alajor Eimli 
Has popularised St Jotin Ambnianco work 
and Bed Cros-sMork all ovcrOujirat, Sind, 
ICntliiiwad, toatril India, Central Provin- 
us, Pnniil), 1 Provinci, Bajputam, 

Jvliindrsli, DtOtan and Thani Dl~trl(t bv 
giving 0 V( r ODO leituns • irned for the Bed 
tro-s ovir Bs 1,11000 b\ inrolllng 5,170 
Meinlii'r-, and pnidi-'lii d 18 books on 
Ainimlantc Aurslng, Hvgtim, Mldwlferv 
Bed Cross I te (ontrlbutid Bs 20,000 for 
on ition of P.irsl \inbuhinu Division Head 
qnvrtirs Building, Bomb iv Addms 
Maitsar, Bav-arl 

MEHTA, lATiUlAi,, s of late Bal Pnnnalnl, 
CIL Alenibcr of tlic Meliadraj baldi 1 
(Hiuliest Tudii lal Court) b 1868 Publication 
"Handbook of Mewar and Guido to its 
Priiiclp il Objects of Interest ” Iddress Bal, 
Pannalal JIanslon, Udaipur, Bajputana 

MEHTA, Thf IIox Sir Hoi viusji Maxporji, 
Kt (1033), Member, Council of State, Merchant 
and MillovvTier b 1 April 1871 in to Gidbai, d 
oflatcLIr n II Umngar Lduc atBombaj 
Started life as nssisUnt in Bombiv Mint 
in 1888 subsoquc'iitly Joined Cliina Mill, Ltd 
and started business on his own account m 
1800, bought ATctoria Mills in 1904 , Jubilee 
Mills m 1914 , Baja Gokaldns Lfills in 1916, 
Gaekw ir Mills in 1920 Established Zcmtli 
Lite Assunuce Co in 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co , Ltd m 1019 Estab 
hshed Poona Effrctric Supply Co , Ltd , in 
lOlO.Navsin E I Co , Ltd in 1922 and 
Nasik Deolali Electric Supply Co , Ltd , in 
1930 , T 11 Pratt Bombay Ltd and M T 
Ltd in 1919 , Uganda Commercial Co , Ltd , 
in 1922 in East Africa Nndiad Electric 
Supply Co , Ltd , in 1931 Address Carmichael 
Hoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 
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Ahmedibid, 1917, Major lARO, 1918, 
Secretarv to Government of Bombay, General 
Department, 1925 , Collector 1926 , President 
of Ci\il and Military Evammation Committee, 
1930 Publications Articles m Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, BAS on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
B E A S on Gujarati Phonetics , articles in 
Local Self-Goa ernment Journal on Local 
Administration Ad dr ess Secretariat, 
Bombay 

MATHER, BlOHAED B Met , M I E (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co b 19 Sept 1886 Educ Eoyal Gram- 
mar School, Shefldeld, IJniv of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medalhstl906 , Metallurgist Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy Dir Metallurgical Besearch, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926 Member 
of Govt Commission to inaestigate German 
and Luvemburg Steel Industry, 1 919 , 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt of India, 
1920 25 Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute Inst of Metals, Earaday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute Pub- 
lication Papers for technical societies 
Address Bombay 

MATHESON, Lieut General Sir Torquhil 
George, KCB (1921), CMG (1919), 
General Officer Commandmg-m-Chief 
Western Command, India b 4 Feb 1871 
m The Lady Ehzabeth Keppel, A B B C , 
only d of the 8th Earle of Albemarle Educ 
Eton, 4th Battalion Bedforsdhire Regiment, 
(Herts Institution), 1890-1894 , Coldstream 
Guards, 1894-1919 , Bn Adjutant 1897-1902 , 
Regimental Adjutant and Brigade Major Vol 
Bde 1903-1905 , attached General Staff as 
Bde Major, 1907-1911 , Great War 1915-1919 , 
served in Waziristan, 1920 24 , commanded 
64th (East Anglian) Div' T A and East 
Anglian area 1927-1930 , appomted G O C in 
Chief, Western Command, India, 1931 , 
promoted Brevet Lieut -General 1930 
Address Flagstaff House, Quetta 

MATTHAI, John, B A , B L (Madras), B Litt 
(Ovon ) , D Sc (London) , President, Indian 
Tariff Board, b 10 Jan 1886 tn Achamma 
Jolm 1921 Educ Madras Christian College, 
London School of Economics , Balhol College, 
Ovford High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14, 
Officer on special dutj, Co operative Depart- 
nent, Madras, 1918-20 , Professor of Econo 
mes, Presidencj College, Madras, 1920 25 , 
Professor of Indian Economics, Umversitj 
if Madras, 1922-25 , Slember, Madras Legisla- 
;ive Council, 1922-25 , _ Member, Indian 
lariff Board, 1925-31 , President, Tariff 
Board, Simla, 1931 Publications Village 
Government in British India , Agricultural 
Po operation in India , Excise and Liquor 
Tantrol Address Tariff Board, 1, Council 
aouse Street, Calcutta 

VDLA BAKHSH, NvWAfiMAULA Bakhsh 
luUN Bahadur, CIE ot Batah, Punjab, 
India, 6 7 Maj 1862, m 2nd daughter 

of Hajl Mirza Abbas Khan, C M. G , 
CIE, British Agent, K<iurasan, Persia 
llirce s. Jive d Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept and having volunteered for service 
as J leld Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 

35 


Frontier, 1880, Slanager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 , joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept, Simla, 
1882 Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Pohtical Dept , 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 , Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1S8S 89, Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H B M ’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890 Asst Agent Govr Genl , 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894, British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98, 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898 , on special duty in 
Intelhgence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
QeneraTs Dept , Simla, for revismg Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899 , Asst 
Dist Supdt of Police in charge Nusnki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 , Extra Asstt 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 , Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 , Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904*05, 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept (^vem- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H M Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan durmg H M’s Indian tour, 
1906-7 , Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Eawalpmdi, 

1919 Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 , Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23 , Chief Minister, 
Bahawalp ir State, 1925-28 Address 
Woodlands, Simla, E Iram, Srinagar, 
Kashmir , Iffatabad, Lyallpur Dist. 

MADNG KUN B A , Bar-at-Lau and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council, b 27 August 
1891 m Ma Aje Educ Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn , London, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar 
Address Bassein, Burma 

MAGNG TDK KYI, B A , i 1884 Educ 
Rangoon College Member of the Subordinate 
Civ il Serv ice, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 , 
resigned Govt service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 19?0 , became Managing 
Director, 1921 , elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, 1922 , elected Member, 
Leg Assemblv , 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
Universitv Council, 1924 Founded Burma 
SnaraJ Party and elected its leader, 1925 
Rc elected Member,Legislative Assembly, 1926 
Founded *' The Kesara ", a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929 Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd , Rangoon, held from 

1920 to 1929 with a short break Resigned 
from Legislative Assemblv, 1930 Address 
7, Strand Road, Moulmeln 

MAWNG, SIR Sao, K C I E , K S M , Sawbwa 
OF Vawsghwf, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs Address Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma 

M.1XWELL, Reginald Maitland, c S I 
(1933), M A (Oxon ), C I E (1923), I C S , 
Scerctarj to Government of Bombay, Home 
Dept, b 21 Aug 1882 tn Mar> Lvlc, d 
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To^rp Potter Tiduc Charteihnwp nnrt 
Christ Church, 0\forcl SeiAed in Punjab, 
190S-lhl3, Pntered Political Department, 

1913 ^sst Private Secietaiv to Viceroa, 

1914 1917 , served in N \V P P 1917-1925 , 
Counselloi to I ppation, Kabul 1925 1926 , 
served in K IV P P 1926 1930, Dcput\ 
Secretary to Government or India, 1930 1932 , 
Poreiirn Secretary to Government of India, 
Hay 1932 Addrcst c o loreign and Political 
Department, Kew Dellii 


3IIAN", 4BDTrii RiSHID Thp Hov Hr Tustjpe 
BA, (Punjab), MA (Cantab) 'lemporary 
Judee, Hisrh Court, Lahore b 29 Tune 1889 
m d of N luab Mania Bakhsh, C I L , Fdue , 
Central Model Scliool and Form an Christian 
CAiIIege, Lahore, and at Christ s Colleen,, 
Cambridge Practised at Lahore, 1913 1933 
appointed Asst I eaal Bemembrancer, 1925 , 
officiated as Goat Advocate Punjab in 1927, 
1929 and 1930 Address 16, Masson lload, 
Lahore 


MI^VILLE, Eric Charles, CMG (1930), 
CIS (1933) , Private Secretary to H E The 
liceroj b 31 January 1896 «i, Dorothy, d of 
G C A Haslock, Cobham, Surrer Jldtic 
St Paul's School Entered China Consular 
Service in 1919 , was Priaate Secretary to 
successiye British Ministers in Peking, 1919 27, 
Secretary to Goyernor General of Canada, 
1927 31 , appointed Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy, April 1931 Address Viceroy's 
Camp, India 


MILLEB, Sir Dawson, Kt , K C , Ch Justice 
Court, since 1917, b Dec 
1867 Eduo Durham Sch and Trinity Coll , 
Inner Temple, 1891 Address 
Hlah Court, Patna 


A (Cantab' 

O B E (1924) , Principal, Bajkumar Collegt 
^Ikot 6 24 Jan 1877 m Molly Cel. 

Miller (nee Freeth) Educ S Edward 
School, Oxford and Selwyn CoU , CambridEt 
Schoolmaster 1898 1908 in England, Scotian 
and South Africa , 1908 1911^ Schoolmaste 
m India to 1911 joined Indian Educations 
Ser^ce as Headmaster, Belgaum , tosS 
s D Assist to the DPI, Vice Prinrm^ 
^f Itojkumar College, Bajkot, Principal 
rv„T, ^ College, Karachi Obtainei 

m TOi tf Army and was demobilise! 

Cantoin Organiser ind Provinei? 
° T Scouts in the Bomba- 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schoob 
Luucjitionjil Ii3SPGctor m 

^Jkumar Coll , P«6i caLonf 


The Ho\ JiTk 'RTi.T'jp^'r xroTv*! 

Council of Skate and General^Mana^r^mj! 

^ndia,Burma-Sliell Oil StoraMa 
ni Co of India, Ltd and Chai™- 

^ *“'1879 Educ private school Entered fli 
Ewart A Co , London, 19 
at ^.nfu ^992 being station 

und Karachi until igj 
Guards September 1914 ai 
proceeded to France Kov. 1914, V'’ar Offic 


) 


London, 1917 and attached British IVar 
Mission to XJ S A 1918 Demobilised 1919 
with Ag rank of Captain and returned to 
India as Manager of Ewart Byrie A Co, 
Karachi Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co 
(India) Ltd 1921 and’- posted to Calcutta , 
transferred Bombay 1925 With Biirma- 
Shell since form ition 1928 , ^Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Cliamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1928 and Vice-President, 1929 Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council Committee 
attached Simon Commission , Slombor of 
Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 , President, 
Indian Beads and Transport Dovolopmont 
Association Address Claremont, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

^aLLEB, Sir LFStrr, Kt (1914), OBB 
(1919) Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22 
b 28 June 18o2 m Margaret Lowry, 
QBE Edue Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin Entered I 0 S , 1881 Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1006-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills 

MIBZA M ISMAIL, AJUN-PL-Mulk, SIR, Kt 
(1930), BA (1905), CIE (1924), QBE 
(1923), Dewan of Mysore b 1883 m Zebinda 
Begum of Shirazee family Educ The Boyal 
School at ifysore. Central College, Bangalore, 
for B A , Superintendent of Police, 1905 , 
Asbtt Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 1908 , 
Huzur Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 1914, 
Private Secretary to H H the Jlaharajs, 
1922 Dewan of Mysore, 1920 Invited to 

! the Bound Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Jlvsoro, Todhpnr and 
Jaipur (Bajputaiia) Momhei of the Con 
sultative Committee Delegate to the Third 
Indian Bound Table Conference 1932 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933 Address 
Bangalore 

MISBA, Pandit HARKARANNA'rH, B A , LL B 
(Cantab ), M L A (1924), Bar -at-Lavv (toner 
Temple) b 16 July 1890 vi Shrimati Bh ig- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist Educ Sluir 
Centra) College, Allahabad and Gonvillc and 
Cams CoUe^p, Cambridge (1911 192 j ) 
Joined Non Co-operation Movemenf in 1920 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa- 
tion , Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh , Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board 
Lucknow Pubheahons Asstt Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916 
1920 Address ^ Neill Boad, Lucknow 

MISBA, Bai Bahaddr Pandit Shtam Behari 
M A e\-member Council of State , Advaser 
m Chief Orcha State, Tikamgarh, C I , Member 
of the Allahabad University Court and Facultv 
of Arts, and of Benares Hindu University Court, 
Member Hindustani Academy, U P e-s. Presi 
^nt, All-India K^nva loibja Sabha, President 
Kanva kubja Inter College Committee, 
Lucknow and President, All-India Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan Allababad 6 12 August 
4873 m Miss © D Bajpai, has two s , five 
~ Educ Jubilee High School and Canning 
Lollege Luclcnow Entered Executive Branch 
U P Civ il Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector, 
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MEHTA, JAMnadas M , M A , LL B , Bar-at- 
Law b 8 AuRusfc 1884 m Manibai, d of 
Batanji Ladhuji Educ Jamnagar, Jiinagad, 
Bombay, London Slember, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation , Slember, Legislative Assemb 
U, 1923 1929 President, Accounts Staff 
Union, G I P Kh President, All-India Kail- 
^va^mens Pederation, Bom Tram-wa's sraen s 
Union, Bombai , Port Trust Emploa ees Union, 
All-India Salaried Employees Eedeiation and 
Indian Trade Union Unitv Conference 
President B B A C I Eailua\ Emplovees 
Union and Bombay Taxi Drivers Union, 
President, Maharashtra Proaincial Congress 
Committee, 1921-23 President, Bombaj 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1929-1910, 
President, 3'hana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 , and Member, All India 
Congress Committee, 1921 1931 Member 
of the "Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926, Chaiiman, Asian 
Assurance Co , Ltd Address Ridge Road, 
JI dab vr Hill, Bombay 

MEHTA, jAYSTTKHLAIi KlUSHNitAL, MA 
Secretary Indian Merchants Chamber, Bom- 
b ly 6 1834 m to Mrs Kumudagauri Educ 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El 
phinstone Colleges Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918, 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Cliambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber , Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Coneress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925 29 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee 1927 19 <2 Address “ Krishna 
Kutir ", Santa Cruz, B B & C I and " The 
Recluse,” 31, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay 

MEHTA, Dr Jivpaj Narayan, L M AS (Bom ), 
M D (Lond ), M R C P (Lond ), F C P S 
(Bom ) former Dean, Goidhandas Suuderdas 
Medical Coll and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay b 29 Aug 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Educ High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll , Bombay, ^d London Hospital 
Formerlj Asst Director, Hale Chnical Labora- 
tory, London Hospital London, and Chief 
Medical OfTicer, Baroda State Address 
K E M Hospital, Parol, Bombaj 

2IEHTA, Sir Maxyrhai Naysh^ykar, Kr 
(19221, CSI (1919), yA, TLP , Prime 
Minister and Chief Councallor, Bikaner State 
b 22 Tuij ISOS, TaIvl Elphinstone College, 
Bombaj m lust Har^lnd Kumari and on 
her death ag un Dhana auta, 4 s and 7 d 
Professor of Logic and rtiilosopha and Law 
Lecturer, IBaroda College, 1891-99 Pri\ 
'^ec to Gaekw ir, 1899 1900, Rea ALnister 
and First Couuselloi, 1914 IC, Diwan of 


Baroda, 1916 27, Alembei of the Indian 
Round Table Conferences 1930, 1931 and 
1932 , Member, Consultative Committee 1932 , 
Indian States Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933 
Eiblicahons The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Xatiae States of India, Piinriples of Laav 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes) 
Address Bikaner 

MEHTA, RoosimuFii Dhdnjeebhoy, I P , 

C I E , IMerchant , Port Commissioner, 
1838 91 , Chairman, Local Board, Allpur, 
1886-1917 , Chairman, MamcktoUa Jlunici- 
pahty. Sheriff of Calcutta, 1893, Consul for 
Persia at Calcutta 1899 1904 , Presidencv 
Magistiate Publications The Exchange 
Imbroglio , Indian Railw ■’j LconomXs ' , 
Indian Railwaa Pohej, Indian Railwaj'’ 
Management Adaicss 9, Rainej Park, 
Ballj gunge, Calcutta 

MEHTA Vaikunth Laeubhai, B A , Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd b 23 Oct 1891 in Mangla, d 
of Pritaprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar 
Educ New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Winner of EUis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
E A Examination Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 Hon Manager Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co operative Bank, Ltd Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922 and Managing 
Director since 1922 Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly, since 1915 Bombay Co operative 
Quartorlj, 1916 30, Secietara, Social Seiaice 
League, Bombay , ilembci Executn e 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co operative 
Institute, Bombay , Jlember, Bombay Pro- 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929 
Joint Hon Secretarj, Bombay Swadeshi 
League, 1932, Membei, BombW Proamcial 
Eoaid, Sera ants of the Uiitouchable Societi 
Publications Tlie Co opeiathe Moaement 
{The Ivivs of India Press), 1915, The 
Co operative Moaement m India (Seiaants 
of India Society pamphlet in collaboration wath 
Mr V Venkata Subbaljm), (Arya Bhusan 
Press), 1918 Studies in Co operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927 
A.ddress Murzbanabad, Andheri (B B A C I 
Railway ) 

5IERCHANT, Framroz REST03I3I, F S A A , 

J P , Asst Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay City b 12 Nov 1888 Educ Bombay 
and London Formerh, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor , Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sjdenham Coll of Commerce and Economics, 
Offg Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ of Bombaj' 
Publications “ Elements of Book-keeping ’ , 
Company Secretary and Accountant ”, 

” Income Tax in relation to Accounts”, 
'Indian Income-Tix Simphlied, ’ ” Book- 

Iveeping Self-Taught, etc UJdress 33 35, 
Aew Queen’s Road, Bombaa , (4) 

METCALFE, Hirnm Auprfy Fpascis, B A , 
(Oxon), CSI (1933), CIE (1929) 
Arvo (1922), Indian CimI Seraice (Political ' 
Department) b 27 Sept, 1883 »ii Elinor 
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MODT, Horaiirsji Pekosha'w, MA (1904), 
LLB (1900), Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay b 23 Sept 1881, m Jerbai, d of Kavasji 
Badabhov Bubash Lduc St Xavier’3 
Con , Bombay Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corp Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22, and President, 1923-24, Chairman, 
Bombay liliUowners’ Association, 1927-28, 
1929 30, 1930 31,1931 32 1932-33 and 1933-34. 
President, Indian jMercliants’ Cliambcr, 
1928 29, President, Emploaers Fedcra 
tion of India, 1933 34, Member, Lcgislatnc 
Assemlily , Member, Bound Table Confeiencc 
and Beseive Bank Committee Biiector, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd , and mam other 
concerns Pubhctiiio}!’! The Pohticil Futnic 
of Indi i (1908) , Life of Sir Pherozeshah 
Jfehta, (1921) Address Ciimballa Hill, 
Bombay 

MOENS, Majop Gn,PR4i, Apthttr William 
Hamilton- May, C B (1923) , C If G (1919) 
BSO (1917), Cominandei, Lahoie Bistiict, 
siuce 1931 b 1879 m 1st 1908 , Agnes 
Swetenham, d of lite 'Lhclnell Pike MB, 
2nd, 1919 Agnes JIarianne, d of late Captain 
A G Bong as, K N , and widow of Captain B 
kfHeck Graves, B E Ediw Chaiteihonse , 
BMC Sandhuvst Ser\cd Somaliland, 
1903 04, (medal and two clasps) Euiopean 
War, (Mesopotamia), 1919 18, (despatches, 
BSO, Bieset Major, Breset Lt-Col) 
Iraq Bismg, 1920 21 (despatches) Address 
L iliore 


J^O^HAMMAB EJAZ BASEL KHAN, Baja, 
C S I (1924), Taliikdar of Jahangirabad 
o 1884 Educ Colvin Talukdars 

School, Luck-now First non official Chairman 
of the Bistrict Board, Bara Banki Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
ttic following are the chief — Bs 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Bs 50,000 to Sir Harcoiurt Butler Technolo 
qical Institute, Cawaipore, and Bs 1 00,000 
to the Lucknow University Member of the 
Bed Cross Society Contributed Bs 10.000 
to Lady Beading Clnld IVelfarc Fund and 
Bs 5,000 to Aligarh University for Math 
Scholarship, Vice-President of the British 
Indian Assciciation and Member of the United 
^rvice Club , Honorary Magistrate and 
Honora^ Munslf, Chairman, Board Acfcfrcss 
Lucknow^'^“ Bank!, Jahangirabad Palace 


MOHAiniAB YAKUB, JIaulm Sir Kt 
Lawjer b 27 Aug 1879 m Waluc 
Begum, Editor Tehzib e-Nis\\an I aim' 
W m 1917) Educ M A O College 4]ma?l 
1 irst non-offlcial Chairman, MunicTml BnfJ 
Moradabod, Senior Vice Cliairraan Bistn. 

Mao College I Membe 
Court of Muslim Unuersity, Aligarh , Presidf 
over All India Muslim League Session 1927 
Member, Ago of Consent Committee 19 ‘>^ 
AssembU , Beputy Pre<!iden 
usembh*^ legislatr 


MOHAMMVB ZA.FBULL1 KHAN ( 
under /ifriilh khiji Chaudhnri Sfuliamma 


MOHAMMEB YAMIN KHAN TiiE Hok 
Mr , B A , C I E , (1931), M L A , of the 
Allaliabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law , 
Member, Council of State (1924) , Senior 
Vice Cliairraan, JIumeipal Board, Jleenit b 
June 1888 m to a coj. sin Educ at Meerut 
College, kl A 0 College, Aligarh and England 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Bee 
1914 Acted as Secretary of U P War 
Fund for Meerut BIstrli t , Secretary, Y M C A 
Funds, Sccrctarj, Dlst War League Was 
elected a member of the Stunlcipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1910 and Vice-Chairman a 
>car later, Elected 3Iember, Leglslatue 
Assembly, 1920, Member of the Legislatlic 
Assembly, 1920 1923 Nominated a member 
of Leg Assembly to represent U P in 1927 
Elected Chaliman Municipal Board, June 
1928 Elected Slcmber, I eg AssembU 
from Agra Bhislon, 1930 Address Junniit 
Nislian, Meerut 

MOHOMEB ABB4S KHAN, KiiAV Baiudot 
J lerehant Educ in M\soro A member 
of the representatn 0 assembly, Masore, for 
oicr 20 a Cars , seraed is member of JIjsore 
LegislatUo Council for over 10 a ears, as 
Hon President, Bangalore City Jlunicipal 
Council for nearly 4 j cars , has been General 
Sccietary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 25 5 ears , Presided oa er non-Brahmin 
Youth League, JIadras, 1928 , Elected Pro 
sidcnt, Misoro State Muslim Conference 
1932 Address JIusllm Hall Boad, Bangalore 
City 

MOLONEY William Josmi, General Manager 
for the East, Beuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India h 31 1' 
28, 1885 m Katharine, elder daughtei of Sir 

I Francis Elliot, GCMG, GCVO, Educ 
Bedemptorist College, Limerick and Bojal 
Um\crsit\ of Ireland Beuters Corres 
pondent in Teheran, Constantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin Address 
Beuters Limited, Bombav 

MOOKEBJBE, SiK Naratah, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara, b April 1859 Member, Bengal 
Legislitive Council since 1918 m 1878, ones 
Educ Uttarpara School, Presidency College 
Calcutta, Chairman of the Uttarnara Muni- 
cipality since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 , a 
Sfe-nber of the Asiatic Society, a life Member 
of St John Ambulance Association , Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918, a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanit^vrian Association , elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Land 
holders’ Association, 1919 Address Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta 

MOOKBBJEE, SlE BAJBNDRA NATH, 

KGIE, KCVO (1922), 31 1 31 E (Hon 
Life), 31 1 E (H d ), B Sc (Eng ), F A S B , 
CiMl Engr , ^ b 1854 Educ London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta, Senipr Partner in 3Iartin <L Co, 
and Burn A Co , Calcutta, 3Iember of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918 Member 
of Iqdian B-ailway Committee, I92Q-1921 
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v\as on special duty in 1903,1‘108, 1909,1921 and 
1922 in connection u 1th consolidation of agricul- 
tural holdings on the last occasion , u as 
Deputy Superintendent and Offg Superinten- 
dent of Police (190G-09) , on deputation as 
Dcuan, Clihatarput State, C I (1910- 
14) Personal Asstt to Excise Conimr , 
U P (1917-20), Dy Coran^r , Gonda (1921) 21) 
foroa era year, besides haMnc twice officlited 
as Magte and Collr of Bulandshahr Jt 
Eegistrar of Co operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Registrar, Aug 1924 to December (192G) 
Retired as permanent Deputy Commissioner, 
Unao, U P (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929 Publications several 
standard works in Hindi including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B 
A A, M A , Examinations) and the Hindi Hava 
Ratna (text-book in the Degree of Honours 
Examination) Address Golaganj, Lucknow 

HITCHRLL, David Georop, B Sc (Edin ), 
CSX (1932),C I E (June 1923)V D Indian Civil 
Service Secretarv , Industries and Labour 
Department, 1933 6 31 Jfarch 1879 m Eliza- 
beth Duncan barton Educ George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined ICS, 
Oct 1903 Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Centrai Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to Government of 
C P and Secretary to C P Legislative 
Council, 1919 OfTiciated as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, June 192G Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, legislative Department, April 1927 
Offg Sccretarv, Jjcgislativo Dept, Govt of 
India Address Delhi and Simla 

SUTRA, TiteHon Sir Bhui’Endra Nath, SI A , 
SCSI (1928),KCIE (1924), CBE (1919), 
Higli Commissioner for India in United 
Kingdom, Dec 1924 b Oct 1875 Educ 
Sletropohtan Institution, Hare School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta Held Slinisterial 
appts from 2nd April 189G apptd to enrolled 
list, Pmance Dept , Jan 1919 , Asstt Secry , 
Sept 1910 , on 8p°cial duty in connection 
With Royal Commission on Indian Einance 
and Curreney, June to September 1913, 
on deptn as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915 , O B E , Dec 1917 , Mill 
Acett -General, Nov 1919, Offg Iinancial 
Adviser, Mill Pin Branch, May 1920 , con- 
firmed ]Mav 1922 , temp Member of Governor* 
General s Council, April 1924 , Confd Dec 
1924 , Temporary Pmance Member, JIarch to 
Tune 1925 Address India House, Aldwych, 
London, IV C 2 

hitter. The Hon Sir Brojendra Lae, Kt 
( 1928), K C S I (1932) , M A , B L , Barrister- 
at-Law Member, Bengal Executive Council, 
1934 Pormerly Advocate General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt of India, 1928-34 
b May 1875 m a daughter of Mr P N Bose, 
late of the Geological Survev and g d oi the 
late R C Dutt, ICS Edu9. Presidency Col , 
Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn Address 6, 
Outram Street, Calcutta and Simla and New 
Delhi 

MItteb.TheHon Mr Jhstxie Dwarkanath, 
M A , D L Ordinary Pellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta , Dean of the Paculty of Law 
Member, Council of State (1924) , formerly 


Advocate, High Court, Calcutta b 29 Peb 
187G m d of Bala Cliaran Dutt of Calcutta 
Educ Presidency College, Calcutta Joined 
High Court Bar in 1897 , In 191G elected 
an ordinary Pellow of Calcutta University 
for five years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in November 1920 
Pubhcalions A Tliesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sitv Address 12, Tlicatro Road, Chownn- 
ghce, Calcutta 

JOTTER, Ru Bahadup Khagendranath 
M A , (Gold Jlcdahst), b 1880 m, 
Sneharama Educ Presidencv College, 
Calcutta Nominated Jlember, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 , Member, Council 
of State, 1024 and 1925, Pellow (decked), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1020), late 
editor of Bangiva Salutva Parisat Patrika 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy 
Presidency College, Calcutta Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Division Pellow, 
Calcutta University (1028), Umvcjsitv 
Professor of Bcangali Literature and Head of 
the Department of Indian Vernaculars, 
Calcutta University, President, Literary 
Section, Calcutta University Institute 
Publications Author of several works in 
Bengali on history, literature and fiction 
Address Ballv gunge Place, Calcutta 

MIYAN Asjad-helah, Matovi, M L a 
H on Magte , Kishangunj.Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon b 5 Jan 1883 m Bibi b Nisa, d 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henria Educ 
at Mehengaon Member. Dist Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Local Board Ki- 
shanganj, Vice-President, Anjuman i-Islamia, 
Kishanganj Address Mehengaon, P 0 Ki* 
slianganj, Dist Pumeah, Bihar 

MOBERLY, Bertrand Richard, Major- 
Generae, C B (1929) , D S O (1015) , Deputv 
Chief of the General Staff (India ) b 15th 
Oct 1877 m Hylda, d of late A C Willis, 
Esq , of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd , 
Educ Winchester College, Royal Militarv 
College, Sandhurst Statf College, Camberlev 
Pirst Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, 1897 , Major General, Indian Army, 
1930 , served m 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Pubjab Infantry (Punjab Prontier Porce) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Prontier Porce Rifles, 
commanded 2nd Battalion, 5Cth Rifles 
(Prontier Poiee) now lOth Battalion , 13th 
Prontier Porce Rifles , Campaigns — N W 
Prontier of India, Wazinstan 1901-02 , 
bomahland Pield Porce, 1903 04 , Jibdalli , 
Great War, 1914-18, Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika Address Army Headquarters, 
Delhi and Simla 

MOBERLY, Charees Noel, C I E , V D ,M Inst 
C E , General Manager The Bombay Electric 
Supply &, Tramwav s Co , Ltd b 24th Dec 
1880 m Kate Charlotte, d of the late Jam^s 
Edward Pottrell of Dublin Educ Rugby 
School Technical training The Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co , Ltd Loughborough 
& Yorkshire College, Leeds Joined The B 
E S A T Co , Ltd , 1905, General Manager, 
1923 Ex Lt -Col Commanding Bombay 
Battalion I D P , employed on staff of Bom- 
bay Brigade, 1918-1919 Address Electric 
House, Port, Bombay 
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kumari, d of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar Educ Canning Coll , Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll , Calcutta Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta , Editor, Tribune, 
Lahore , Secry , Finance Dept , Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll .Nepal, Adtocato, 
Calcutta High Court Publications Amit\a 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali, Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali , Bcliglon 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English, Appeal to young Hindus in English , 
and numerous other works, Editor, Hindu 
Pttinl a President, .Tessoro Jlcdiral Institute, 
Jessoro feammilam Institution and Blrcswm 
Atji Vidva Pit, and Vice President, Tc«sorc 
Prasanna Bladhnsudan Girls’ School 

Address Jessoro, Bengal 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIB, KilAh 

Bahaduk Mauls I, BA, LLB, ML A, 
Pleader b 26th Dec 1867 Educ 

Government College, Jiibbiilporc, C P and 
MAO College, Aligarh Was for some time 
Headmaster, Jlohindra High School, Tlkam- 
gSrh, Orchha, Bundelkhand Practised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) , Official llccciacr 
(1917), Hon Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference Address Amraoti 

Camp (Berar), C P 

MUHAMMAD, ahmab SAin Khan, lloh’nur 
Capt nawab, Sir (5cc under Clihatirl, 
Nawab of ) 


MUHAMMAD MUKAERAM ALl KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jacirdar (Jaipur 
State) b 2 Sept 1895 in d of late Koei 
Lataiat Ah Khan, Chief of Sadibad, 2nd 
marriage, d of Eao Abdul Hakeem Khan ol 
Khain Dist , Sharanpore Educ Maharaia’i 
Ml , Talpur and MAO Coll , Alicarh 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
1922 24 , Visited Europe in 1924 
Publications Sada-i-Watan Taiiqoed Nadir 
Swarajya Home Eule Address Pahasu House’ 
Aligarh ' 

'Wemyss, LTEUT-COL, CBE 

if ^ ° f ° ® ^ Offlew 
of Eoumama 1920 , Commandei 
of Crown of Belgium 1926 , b 12th June 

T! A? r College and the 

j C Sandhurst Was in the Bedfordshire 
Hertfordshire Regiment and istli 
Ludhiaiia Sikhs (I A ) Address C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla 
MDKANDI LAL, B a (0\on 1 Har nf t 
ex MLC.ex Dv President 
UDuncil 6’ 14th Oct 1890 
Ball (1915) Educ at Schools Paifn 

Lansdoune Dist Garhual, UP ^ 

VratA, B a (Oxon 1 
London Statistical S 

London Sub i Baroda Service, 

o b Peb 1887 m Sm Arum 


M A , lu e Berbaroa, nlccc of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet One s one d Educ 
St Xavier’s and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and Exeter Coll Oxford Entered Baroda 
Service, 1011 Conducted tlic Census of 
Baroda State 1021 SuLa in three districts, 
1922-1928, Chief Secretary to Government, 
1020, Revenue Commissioner, 1929 30, 
Ckinsus Coinnilssioncr for the Second time, 
1030 32, reorganised tlic Central Secretariat 
after the model of British India, 1919 20 , 
was largely instnimcntal in the reorganisation 
of tlic local boards , as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its Report 192 6 27 
Publications Constitutional Reforms in 
Baroda, Census Reports of 1021 , and other 
official publications Address Race Course 
Road, Baroda 

MUKERJI LVT, OorAL, Till Hov Sin BA 
LL B , Judge High Court Allahabad b 
20 Tiilv 1874 m Srlninti Nnltiil Dovi 
J due Gluirlpiir Mrtorla High ‘School and 
Muir Central Coll Vllalmbad Practiscri at 
Gbaripiir 1806-1002, joined Judicial Service 
of United Province'., 1002 , vins Miinslff from 
1002 to 1914 , District and Sessions Tndgc 
from 1914 to 1923 , vv is dcputwl to lA^iisla 
tive Dcpartnicnt of Govcrnnicnt of India as 
ail olliccr on Special Dutv, 1921-22, "as 
appointed to officiate ns Tiidgo of High Court 
in December 1923, was additional Tiidgo 
of the Hlgli Court, 1924-1026 was made 
permanent Tndgo in March 1926, knighted 
m June 1932, was appointed to officiate 
as Chief Tustlce in Julv 1932 again in Oct 
1932 Publications Law of Transfer of 
Proportv, 1st Edition, 1925, (2nd Edition, 
1931) Address Allahabad 

MUKERJI, MANsiATnA NATH, TnuHoK Mn 
Justice, MA (Cal), BL, Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924 b 28 Oct 
1874 m Sm Sureswari Dobl, eldest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banorjec Educ Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Rlpon College Law 
Classes Vakil, (Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec 1898 to Dec 1923 Address 8-1, 
Harsi Street, Calcutta 

MUKHERJeb, Babu Jooendra Nath, M A , 
B L , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 
b 23rd Juno 1861 m d of late Babu Harl- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886-1908 , was Municipal Commissioner, 
yice-Chalrman, (Jurnea Municipalitv , and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years , 
Afember of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
practised Calcutta High Clonrt from 
1908 , Prof of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 , Chairman of Profes 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll , 1918-10 , 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23 
Publications (i) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation, (3) An address on Hindu 
?9uslc deliveredt at “ Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec 1920 Address 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road Tallah, Calcutta 
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rrC'lilcntjHo'-rili ISridpo Coimnilt) p, IPJl , 
rn^-idcnt, Ikiipal IMrcnrJiiu'nl Co'imiltlrc, 
1122, 'Icin1)cr, \U In'lli Itotrcnrhni' nt ( otn- 
mlUcp, if22, M-int'cr, Inilian Coni t oni- 
niitt'P, IkOvnl C'Ommi‘=-if>n on ItuUm 
Ciirrcncn andl imnc*, I'JL’O.I’rc i<Unt of P.mnl 
of Tru5l''cn, tnilliii Mn<' nin Cnlrnttnin I cllo'v 
of Calcutta linlv , Member of Coiirtol M'ltorr, 
Ind Irnt Science, Slicrlffof Calcutta, It'll , 
Mcmberoftlic Iknnl of the Gonerninp Hodj 
of llenpnl 1 npinccrinp Collcpc Lx I’re Idcnt, ' 
tiic In'^tilntion of Lnclnccr* (Indh) Mcml-ir 
GoTcminp Iloh of the School of 1 roplcal 
Medicine and Ilnplenc, I’reUUnt, Indian 
‘lienee (^np^r^'!, 1 '*_>_• Jdlon 
Soclctj of Jlcnral, I'reidint 1P2S2'. , 
Go\crnor, Imp' rial Ilanh of India It'dl-lfidS 
Addrets 7, IlarlnKlon Street, talcntta 

HOOKl , M ArTHUr, ly-lltor of Ihr S/nVenmn, 
Cla«:':ical Scholar of St John'^ (oiU,.! 
0\frnl, 1000 1904, I’rc'lduit, I nlon 

Societa, loot b ISSO m ''I aid Lllcen, onh 
•■nrvhinc rhi'd of (irorte Mallht 1 ifue 
C imphcll Coll , Eclfa't and St John's Colkpe 
Oxford ‘'Cen l ir\ ,11 ilkan Committee, I'litl OS, 
diirinp nlilch lime traacllcd e\fen‘-i\ch in all 
the is ilKnn Coiintrlco Sitecln! forrc-^fKin* 
deni of 3 //'■ limn for Vonnp 'Iiirk Iteaoln- 
tlon, 1006, ind In Albania Spi-rial C'rre' 
pondent, 1900, Dail’i Chrontcle, Daxlu Aeic* 
and lfoTtc/,«(cr Guardian at hi' pc of Tabriz 
I’crfla Tolntd fortlpn and " ir ‘■laff of T/if 
Tini't, 1910 Per"! in ( orrespondent, 1910-12 
IluE^lan Correvpondent, ion , Sptin, 1014, 
\lbanlan llcaointlon, 1911, Iterreat from 
Mohr and ISattlc of fifarne, 1914 obtained 
coinmf-'-lon In Ilinc ISrlpadt ' <-er\ cd f 1 ird.a- 
nclles, 1915 Salonika, 1015-17 (Gcnerial Stall 
OITiccr, fljlnp, 191b, « 1th mill' ir> niU=lon 
(General Sir C T iSrlJccR) in constaiitinoidc 
and the E ilkans , Squadron Leader, HAT, 
dcmoldllRcd Man 1019 despatches ta\ Ice M 
11 L (mllitarj) Serbian \Miitc Laple , (5 reck 
Order of iho Ilcdccmer Middle Past cm 
Correspondent of The limes, 1910 22, alslt 
inp Lp>()t, I’llcstine, Sjrla, Mesopotamia, 
Persia C uicasiiH, India, Afphnnlstan, 51 L \ 
(IScngal) lOdO-lOiq Vullicalions 'Ihe 
Miracle (1S> Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
lOOS) The Orient Express (Constable 1914) 
Address “The Statesman,” Calcutta 

5IOOS, Dr r X A , If D , D S (Ixmd) , 
D P n , (I ng ), D T 51 A, Ha (Lug ), 

AI B B S (Bomba> ), P K I P U (I,ondon), 
POPS (Bombaa) TP, Superintendent, 
and Chief Sledlcal Olficcr, Goculdas Tojpal 
Hospital b 22 Aug 189jL Lduc at Cathed- 
ral and Ncaa High Schools, Plphlnstonc 
and Grant ^ledital College, Bombaa , Unia 
Coll and Hospit il, Ixmdon , Clinical I elloaa 
in Medicine, Grant Coll , Bombaa , 
5[c<lical Itcgistrai, T T Hospital, Boiubij , 
House Surgeon, Tfitropohtin Hospll il, 
Ixmdon , 'I'ubeiciilosis ilcdicil OllUei 
Boros of Stoko Neaaingtoil , Hacknej and 
Poplar, Jxindon , Jlcdical Ilcfcreo, l^ondon, 
IVar Pensions Committee , Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, TJniaersity of Bomlviy, Hon Physlcl 
on, 6 T Hospital, Bomb ly , Pclloav of the 
Boyal Society of Public Health, I elloaa, 
Bnivcrsita’ of Bombay Fclloaa, College 
of Phjsicians and Surgeons, Bombay Pub 


ti! India. 1005 

hnUiniic Pre-Mil Po-itioii of 1 ilbi n lllosp 
PriaMition of 1 iibf rtulosl- and P nidi inie of 
lnllnMiz .1 101 ‘t ite (ti liWrccs Alice 
Biiildiiu- Ilnrntia Itmd, 1 ort, Bombia 

MOOS, N as annoa A 1,0 Sc (f dm ) , L C L 
fB'im ), I It (I din ) T p , U< tired Director, 
Bombaa and Alibig Ob‘< raatorb s b 20 Oct 
1659 m Bal Teelnobai, v d of Bjramjeo 
feejeebhoa , 1 sq I ditr Bombaa Lniacrsll a 
and 1 dlnburgh LnlacrsUa, Prof of Phasles, 
1 Iphinstone toll, Bomtiaa for some lime 
Inspirtor of I ictorles, Bombaa Prcsldenca 
from l&ofi to 1920 Dlr'rier nl Bombaa and 
\litii» Oboeraatories 1 elloaa and sandii 
Boinliia I nla , Dun in bilnui 1911(21 
K' prc'i lit,. till of the Lombaj bnlacrsltaon 
the Adai«ora Committee of the Coll^of 
1 .iginuriug, Poona board of rriistecs nl 
Ihe I’rltue of M ales Museum, Bombaa and 
Board of IriistecR, Metorlti Icchnlcal 
Institute Ptiblfaliorts Papers In Itojnl 
''Ocicta, ] dlnburgh, land Publications In the 
series, Bombaj Ob'crantorj s Piibllcatltns 
1690-1920 Bombaa 51a'„nelic Data and 
Discussion, 1640-1915 Nols 1 and If 

yfddress Pedder Hoad, Bombaa 

MOHl NO,H W B ,Dlt , B A , Ph D , b 1875 
/ due nt C.alrulta bnlaerslta and Merchlston, 

1 dlnburgh I ouiidf r CVn/iiry /icririr, \n lo 
Indiin Hccorder i\ Lecturer, Cnliutta 
bnlaerslta e\ Member, Leg Connell, Bengal 
cx Hon ^fagti , S' ddab, f-vh nil i, I’rtsldrnt, 
Anglo Indiin I/'acue (establislied in ]909), 
Ptib'trahons lllsfora of the Bengal laeaas 
paper-” ' Sorab mil lUMom, ’ “ Stora of 
the Hings " ele Iddress St Thomas 
Afimsion, 25; 1 1 lllolt Bond, ( nleiitta 

MOTICHIKD, Tltf IION IUjA Sik, CTB 
(1910) Kt (1910) , Banker Landlord and 
Millouner, 5 2 Aug 1870 I due prlaatcla , 
first >,on Olllilnl Chairman, Bciinres Ifiinlcipal 
Boinl , Chairman, Benares Bink, Ltd , 
Chairman of Ben ires Cotton and Silk Mills, 
Ltd , Chairinm, Benares Industries, Ltd, 
Mcinher UP I/'gisl itlac Connell from 1919- 
1920, Afcmber, Connell of Stite, sinro 1920 , 
Hon Treasurer and Jlcmhcr of the Court and 
the Council of the Ben ires Hindu Unlacrsita , 
Chnirmin of numerous local holies, ciliicv- 
tional Indtistrlal and social , srember U P 
Chamber of Commerce, Caaanporc Address 
Armitgarli Pilacc, Benares 

MOTILAL, BlitavAROl, M A , LL B , Dluan-1- 
Khns Bnhtidur b 28 April 1882 m to 
Shrimati Knstnribai Pdiic at Hutlam ,and 
Dhar and gnadu itcd from the Afiilr Central Col- 
lege, Allaliab id, Jf A from the same College, 
LL B from Unh ersity School of Lau , ■« is 
Headmaster, Victoria High Sdiool, Kliairn- 
garh and 'Tutor to Ilaji Lil Bilndurslngh, 
Chief of Klmingarh, 1907-1909 , aias Lcgai 
practitioner for i feu years In Central Indian 
States , Accoiiiitant General Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920, Account mt-Gcnenl, Indore, 1920 23 , 
Finance Jlimstcr, Indore, 1923 1 932 Address 
Dhar, Central India 

MOZOOMDAB, IlAl Jadtoath Badadpr 
Vedama Vaoraspati, M A , B L 
Kaiscr-l-Hlnd (1915) , C I E (1921) 
c\ M L C and M L A , Adaocate and Land 
holder b Oct 1859 m Srlmatl Sorat 
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Vornl Vn-iulnt, Kono VniiK, S\\ ijm ulrii'hl'v , 
Paurnnjc Phi/'! I’lirniidtir 1‘ I'-ftnj'is », A%1 
bli'vkti Atina, 'larpan I’litri biimo% nil, 
Dhriuasuainlnl I)c\l KaKanl sii islil ‘mhIU 
p!n\s ^ SlKthiiii i( intr\» 1( Kturiti 
fail \aninUlt Bnihin nh ir\i\ hrnm Sin li 
Sainhhrain ^liwlni i\ii( sillil -l’\rl 11 
'1 hoilanlv 11 1) vr‘-h\tii) Aili 
■Miidri \ I'slnn Jt dim 1‘ irt 1 I’jirt II ''Iniidnr 
IvaiwaDuM llillnll (nijud uni 11 * I U*^r 1 
tun (in jirosa in 1 nnl uid) Nail llin j in did ir 
Jvaluni ind N uin id \r%atlilni) nni \d\iand 
loacral sliort storiea, rti* Athlrf » 

Gllbcrl llulldlnp, BabnlnUh lload, llotnbij 7 

MUKSHT, Mrs Idiv\ATi K\s\tUM, h 
m IC M Atuimhi, Ad\(iL itr, b* on lar\ , 
SMiitT. Saimnd, Bomb u , Si cret irs , S(rl Sewn 
SangU, Bomlm\ , Joined SUMgralm, IIMO, 
appointed Vico I’rci-idint, Bonlba^ War 
Conned, lOW , arreiited Ifh Tidj lOJO , 
sentenced to three months' linprBonment 1)\ 
the Chief Brcsidcnc\ AfacKtrate, Bomba\ 
nicascd at the end of Oclohc r 19 lO orK.inKed 
Bombaj Snadeshi AfarKct 1910, eh cled 
member, AlMndla Conurc's Comnilitec, 
1 '131 , arresied in fan lh!2, n h ii-cd Jt.lli 
Tan 1033 aiiimlntid M(< Br<, Idi nt 
Naremad Centenan (oinniitteo i‘iil,Iiriitu» f 
short atones, I ssa\a, Ti\inninthi tndatl .1 
collection of sliort stories and p!i\s <te 
Address Gilbert Biiildinc, BiliulnatU Bond 
Bombai 7 ’ 


MUIIPIIY, STiPiirs Tamps, Tni TTon Mi 
T osTicr, ICS, Tndgc Bnmlm High fonrt 

College, and Unh College, I/andon , appointei 
after examination of 1808, arrhed. 2ltl 
1899, and setAod In Bombu as \est 
Coll^ector and Hragistrito and Asst Tudge 
District and Session Tudge, Koa 1017 
Bemembrancer of Legal Affairs and Seeref in 
TO (lovcrmncnt, Legal Department, Koa i<ia > 
iTudicial Commissioner, States of AVesterT 
India, October 192T, District and Session' 
1928, Offg .Tndgo, High Court 
Bombaj , Tune, 1928 , tonllruicd April loep 
Address High Court, Bombaa 

“ „ Nawad BAHADTO of 

T>’ ^°ri Hitlshara ul 

ril-Omrah Kaival 
Asef Kudr Sjud SirAYnscf Vh Jfeerra Kim,, 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung, nrem er nni.m 

a^p^Sfoor Jahan 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares^XAIecnia^S'’- 

aVst^atCbv 

times been Mem®of’Be„ga?Leg 

Add, ess The Palace, Murshidabad 

C B ''So) , if Tw221 

Slot ® I 

wlr 'IJ Se’e 5f“‘gS Y® . S 

Director, 


' 1027 2't, Dipnt fliht of f.irirril Staff. 

> India jn2o",i snr. tin Mint irs Dcpirt- 
! mrnt India OIIIm m.i , tiWou 
I Ili^-,tiir ]Iiiu-.(, i’lsliiMir, \ A\ I 1’ 

MbRl’BTL. David 7AAtf<!, OBH, ISO 
Da Dir-Oen, l’o,t Ollicea, 101(11021 (re 
I tired) , f> IS Dec IRni./dio- Doaeton Pro* 

I Coll, Madras 1 nt Goat Ofraiceln T’o t 
Oflli e IPSt Pro- Poatrnaster Boiiibaa, 
t 1913-10 .Idi'rr^ir •’ I,f)o!atul.*’ 8, Cunning 
j 1mm Hoad, Bangalore 

I IflJI'ALIK A ISIP.D N AFAt A', Cfiil' A'.'i A'tAjtrn, 
I T’ A , rirst Cfa's Sanlnr of tlm Deccan, 

, Tiiaindar and Saranjanillar Atenilier, 
i !,< -.I") illAe Asomblj b f, Sept IS70 

j w Jtanmbabati b, <' of Mr K 

Bhlraiib! P. ar! Mi rehant I due at 

, Satara High Si boo) and tip Drccan Coll 
I Poona Ail ml, r Ilatnlna BglsIatiA, Connell 
for til'’ D( ecan Sirdars 1921-1023 T’rcsi'tent, 
Iiianidars Ciritral \s.,o:|ation, 101 1 and on 
ivardsfo tip pn mot d/tt , Chairman, Ratana 
C’lta Alnnlctpalit A , for t j ■ ars Afpiiil,, r of Dist 
iind 'labilia I/jigil Board, Satara for oAir I'l 
M ir« A\ns npi>oInted non ofllrlal member of 
Arin\ Arconnt > Cominltti e, 1023 20 to repri 
SI nt I> gts Asci nihh on the Commltt* e I’re't 
dent of the 1st ProAlnelal Confie of Slrdan, 
Inamdnrs ami AVatnridnr-, 1020 and President, 
Prinindal Podal (ontee, 1020 I Icctod 
Chairman of the rxeentUe Committee of the 
ProAinclal (onferonce of Shrl Rardars and 
In iind IT-. 1 027 ninl In mu A It adr r of tliL 
DiinitiiUnn to H 1 lord < tnlin-ford and Afr 
Afont igiit ‘'iiritara of state 1917 repre 
snitid sinhirsand Inuiuhirs inti n sts b( fore 
the Irinelilse and lunitlons ( ,iinmltti( s of 
1919 Iinihr of the Dejmt itlon of Sirtlars 
anil IiKiindnrs for glilng eAidinie brforo the 
Simon foinnilsslon 192s 1 1 uler of too 

deputation 1927 and 1929 toll 1. tin Oo\ernor 
on bilmlf of Snrdiir- and Inamdars of the 
Pnsldeiir\ H liseil to lie 1 irst (lass Sirdar 
01 the Du ran in Sipt, mher 19 10 Aoiiiln ltd 
Meinlitr of the ProAlnilnl 1 riindilse t oiiiiiilttee 
19T2 f itldiciiltnii't C nrrenpA S\stem of 
India in Afaratlil AddrcKs hliaiiMnr Peth, 

I S it ra Cit> 

AIH/ APPAll KH AX, Kir AS BAIlAt'n , XAM AP 
1 I T B , Heforms ( ommlssloner Punjah h 2nd 
ItimmrA ISSO 1 due Afisslon IHcli School 
Tidinnder and Gos eminent (Aollege, Lahore 
Toined GoAcrnment Scr\lcc ns Afuiisilf 
promoted ns Pstra Assistant Commander, 
sen (Hi ns Allrniunslii to Sir Alichnel 0 Dn % cr 
(liirnig Great War, Orient Socretan, Tndo 
Afghan Peace icelcgatlon 1119 Sir Henn 
Dolibs Kabul Jlisslon 1923 , Oriental SecrctarA , 
British 1 egation, Kabul, in 1 021 under Sir 
Prancis IIiimphroA 8 , Toined Political Depart- 
ment 1024 , Directoi, Information Bureau, 
1925 , Heforms Commissioner since October 
1131 Khan Bahadur, 1117, XaMnb 1921, 
and C T B lOSJ^Publicnlion Sword Hand of 
uio Bmpirc — a war publication Address 
Lahore 

IIYSOHE, His Highness Ydvahaja of, Sik 
Ski KanthiuaVa Narasimharaja AVadivar 
Bahadur, GCIli! b 6 Juno 1888, ly s of 
late Malnrija Sn Chaniarajcndra AA'ndiyar 
Bihadur m 17th June 1910 One s Prince 
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MUKHERJEE, The Hon Sbijui Loke- 
NATH, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over many districts, an Executive of TJttar- 
para Municipality , Member of Council of 
State h Apnl 19Q0 m Snmati Sailabala 
Devi, d of Rai Banadur Kamsadan Chatter- 
]ee, Retired Mgte of Banlvura Educ Uttar- 
para Govt High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Mumcipality m 1921 , was Chairman 
for some tune In 1924 and again in 1925 , 
at present an executive of the Municipality , 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency Address 
“ Hajendra Bhaban ", Uttarpara, Bengal 

MULLAH, Jai Phirozshah, MA, ELS, 
E Z S , F E S , Prof of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St Xavier’s College b 
26 March 1884 Educ St Xavier's College, 
Bombay , Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay Publications “ Animal Tvpes for 
College Students” Address “ Vakil Terrace", 
Lamington Hoad, Grant Hoad, Bombay 

MULLICK, Rai Prohatha Nath Bahadur, 
Bharat-Bani-Bhusan, Hon Secretary, Cal- 
cutta House Owners’ Association Presi- 
dent, North Calcutta Defence Association 
Served on the Calcutta Municipality as 
a nominated Commissioner, Improvement 
Trust, Calcutta Exhibition 1923, etc 
Address 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab SIR MOHAMIiaD 
PAirAZAti Khan, KCVO.KCIE.CSI, 
C B E , Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State b 4 Nov 1851 Late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils 
Address Nawab’s House, Jaipur 

MUNINDBA DEB, Rai Mahasai-Kumar, 
M L C , of the Bansberia Raj b 26 Aug 
1874 , Educ Hooghly College and St 
Xavier’s College , Member of Bengal Legis 
Council , Hony Magistrate, Hooghly , Non 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore, Sub-Jail , Chairman, Bansberia 
Municipalitv , Vice President, All-India and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association , 
Cliairman BansabatiCo operatne Bank Ltd, 
Kayastha Co operative Bank Ltd , Calcutta , 
Director, Tarakeshwar Co operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd , Member, Hooglily 
District Board, Honj Secietarj, Historical 
Reseaich Society , President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men s Institute , 
Night Schools , Bansberia Girls’ School , 
Bangiya Granthalaj a Parishat , Hooghly 
District Library Association , Kahghat 
Perpetual Club and Libriny , B M Sporting 
Club , Vice-President, Hooghly Landholders 
Association , Kahghat People s Association, 
Chinsurah Physical Institute , Editor,’ 
"Pathagar,” late Editor, The Eastern Voice, 
an English Daily , The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly, The P^mima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of se\ erol historical works, 
Calcutta, Address 21E, Ram Sankari Lane, 
Kahghat 

[UNMOHANDAS RAMJT, T^ie Hon Sir, Kt 
(1927), J P , Alerchant and Jlillowner Educ 
Bombay High School Represented Indian 
commercial community in the old Bombaj 
Legis Council from 1910 to 1920 , ser\ed 


on the Municipal Corporation for 18 years , 
elected President of the Corporation for 
1912-13 , served also on the Committees of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association and President, Bombay 
Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association 
for 38 years , was President of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1907-13 and again in 1924 
and of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
in 1909 , served several periods on the Board 
of the Bombay Port Trust, ivas member 
for a number of 3 'ears of the Board of Trustees 
of V J Technical Institute , was a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director 
of Industries , and of the Advisory Board 
to the Development Department , was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of*the 
B B & C I Railway Represented Indian 
Merchants’ Cliamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23 , served on the Braith- 
waite Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-'Tax Committee Elected Membc* of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re elected in 
November 1925 Member, Council of State, 
1925-1930 Address Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

MUNSHI, Kanaiadal JIanekraIi, BA, LL B 
Advocate, Bombay High (3ourt b 29 Dec, 
1887 m Lilavatl Sheth, a Jam widow, 
an authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 
1926 Educ Dalai High Scliool, Broach , 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1900, LL B 
of Bombay Universitj', 1910 , passed Advo- 
cate’s Examination 1913 Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court. 1913 , Joint- 
Editor " Young India,” 1915 , Secretary, 
Bombay Home Rule League, 1919 20 , 
President, Sahitj’a Sausad, Bombay, since 
1922 , Editor of the Cyclopcodia of Gujarati 
Literatuie , Elected by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925 , Elected Vice-President of the Gujarat 
Sahitj'a Parishad Mandal (Literary Con- 
ference) April 1920 , Elected to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University, September 1926 , 
Appointed a Member of the Baroda University 
Commission by His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwar, September 1926 , Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati Board of Studies of the Bombay 
University 1927 , Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, April 1927 , Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927 , member of the Committee 
appointed bv the Government of Bombay to 
report on the reorganisation of primary and 
secondary education in the Presidency , 
Elected member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929 , joined Satyagraha 20th 
April 1930 , Arrested 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha at Bhatia Bag, Bombay , 
sentenced on 22nd Apnl 1930 to six months’ 
imprisonment by the Chief Presidency llagis- 
trate, Bombay , released on 1st October 1930, 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1930 , Elected member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, 1930 
1931 , arrested in Jah, 1932 Publications 
Prithivi-Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, Guja- 
ratno Nath, Rajadhiraj, Bhaga\an Kautilya, 
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rj{ yodinrc,’ ‘‘On OifT'TPrt of ' 

Ca*'arnc‘ E'ttr'’rtion,” “ Lr^mn fo'IOTTjns on 
Cat li'^tPri'm,” '• Glioma Eetinm, etc Af’drctu 
/hmedanad 

dUITBY, SUSCIIA W , Jr A (1020), JILC. 
3!ahars.]a Ka'Imlj''zar, Tyn^'^i h ISO" 
r 1017 =rrond P^ajlmmari of th^ late Hon 
Paja Pron-oda >iath Roy of Dishapitla 
TAvr Bcri'atnpore Coll , Bernal, and Presi- 
dency Coll- Calcntta , Chairman, Bernam- 
porf MnnKifalit’- , va^ airmb^r of Ttr-trirt 
ifoard B'‘Ta,''mporp, and arpmh'T, Rpncal 
I eni-iati-c f onneO (“mpf 1‘'21) , f i-Pre- 1 lent, 
Bn‘i--h Indian I-- o'lation -nd Rff-uUnt, 
B<Tnal af-ihajan '-abha , Prr--'drnt, Board of 
'NBnacPTQf nt, K M. ColUcp, Berliarnfiorp, i 
IffTrlpr, Hi=ton''a! ^orute and Asiatic 
■'onet'- of Benct , aiiin"hidab''d \‘‘Of iafion, 

J ifp Member 1 1^ ’■a Bhcrati, and Member 
Bennal Mationsl fTiambcr of lomrnfrfe, 
Addri’^i ‘ Pajban ' Ks imbazar, or 002, 
I'pper Circnlar Road, Calcutta ' 

€ I 

MiRAfelMHARAO, RiOBiHtDir S V.B 
Rao Bah-'dnr, Tone 1012, Pre-entfd Harbar 
Meelal, Drr 1011 , b 21st Oct 1870, IA>ie 
Madras Chn-tian f ollece , Graduatc<l 1803 
had jonmah-tic training in the office of 
Tn“ Hinln’ m ISO's, enrolled ab Pleader 
in 18‘'0 , vraa JIunieipal diairman from 
1003- to 1010 Vice-President Bi-tnct 
Board, ieilo-20 , President, lji=trK-t lyiiica- 
tipnal Council, 1022-30, Ifember, Andhra, 
Bnnersitj Senate, 1020-20, -Ittended All-' 
India National Cenare-s Sessions from 1903 to ! 
1017 , Member of the All-India Conurr s 
Committee for the jears 1012, 101 J and 1017 
Toincd Indian 27ational Liberal I cderation in 1 
1019 and al-o a member of its Count 11, 
President, Ktimool Lrban Bank, 10lt,-2o!i 
President, Ui-tnct ( o-operatiic Central BanI 
1021-31 , Member of the Board of Mana.'emcnt 
of the Madras Proaineial Cej-operatlac Bank, 
resided over the Anantapur iJi-trict Oj- 
operative Conference (10A3) and iScllin 
Bi'tnct Co-operative fonfereneo (10301 I 
Knmool Hnitetl Club! 1 
WlW} ’ Bar Association from ' 

Reception ( omrnittee. 

Vlir 3tadra, Provmcaal Confcrente i 

held at Rtimool in 1910 , appeared before the , 

P unctions Committee pres, dp,i over y 
Mr ieetham m connertion with the miumira- 
tion of the ilontanu Chelmsford Re forma ,n 
Tanuarv, 1019, Gave evidenec b' fore the 
T^ithian fommittee m 1932 and the Andhra 
Lniversitj Committee Addrm, KuS 

flCRATAlT^SlVA’Sn CHETTI The ttos, 

?^^Sep?emter^''l8il”'ar’’’ 

t-,-1 E 1831 Merchant anel T-anri- 

IOM’ and *'i 9/8’ Corporation for 

rJ tut . Member of the Senate 

fho Univerait} , yiembcr of 

the Council of Affiliated ’ CoII™°f ' 

Sewfsr^ Chinglepnt District, Hon 
l-^ctary, lladras Presidencv Discharged 

PtesideSrp^ r> Visitor to 

Oasi, , Pmsident, Depressed 

Piatmlnc > ^fernber. Town 

Board representing Corpora- 
fon Member of the Advisorj of 


the M <C S it> ‘SlrmVr, JLadns 

Ealwiir Board , Mem1>"r, So’ith India fJliemb‘'r 
of Comm'^rre , Prrjiidenf, Pachaivappa s Tnist 
Board, Meml/r, Tnitn.wv Ad rory Board, 
2Pmlyr, 'Madras Port Tnt=t, Director, Citv 
Co-operatlv c BanI , P gnicrc Benefit Socu t j 
and Co-operative Central Band 3ro*tgaRc 
BanI, Ltd , w-s ilember of the Executive 
Committee of the Cerintess of Diifferin Fnnd 
\isltor ed the Criminal Settlement at 3Iadn» 
and Pallavaram , Vice-Itrceident of the S P 
C A and Ifadras Children e Aid Society , 
Meml/:r, Cinema Board , Afembcr, Connell of 
State Mcmlyr, Central Board of Railwajs, 
Afenib^r, Go'emirig Bodv of the I adv 
Hardingc Iifeslical College Hospital for Women 
Member, Central f onimlttee fonntes of 
Diiffcnn PnriJ, Delnl , Jfernber of Isxcre 
Licen“ing Board 3Iidra«, 'Member of the 
stcadfinie Council Bre-idcnt of the Town 
riannint: ( onimittec, f inlnnan of the Chemes 
Committee, Member of the Labeuir stdvi orv 
Ryjard formed bv the Government of Jlvlra- 
Memberoflhc Governing Boelj of the Imperial 
Cejtineil of tgrieultural l’<-earrh, DcUii, 
Director of the '\Ivlape,rc Hindu Permanent 
Pund I bl \ If e-Pr'sidrnt of the Dlstriet 
IMucatioinl f ountil , Pre-ident of the Dt 
‘■econdar, Eeliieation Boanl , fleairman of 
the Advi-orv Iknrd to the General Ho-pital, 
Madras, Member ejf the \dMse,rv Board to th" 
Government Gosha Hospital, Hiairman of 
the Board of Trusters of the \ P Hall, 'was 
for a short time a 'Member of the JIadtas 
Jynnslativc Couneil, flialrman of the Board 
of 'VJ-itor' of the Tumor CertiOeel '•thool, 
Panijiet, Honorari Inspector of Certifieel 
Vlweds of this Presulenev , A'on Official 
\i itor to tlio Government '\fental Hospital 
Dircf torof the Mnlhialpet Hich School -Mem 
her of the iJoard of Industries, Member of the 
( inema Board Honorarv A Bitor of the 
stcriciiltural follegc, Coimbatore , Alomber 
of the -Admission Board to the Prciidcncv 
(ollege. Member of the sAdvisorv Council of 
the Queen 3Iarv s College, for AVomcn 
Addreur " Gopatlu A ila, ' ban Tlionic, 
Aladras 

^'AEDfAI^, Sit. Ttrstnui Bhicaji, Kt , 31 R C 
P (Edinburgh), Hon Causa 1922 , Sheriff of 
Bombay, 19'22-23 Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital , President, College of 
Phvsjcians and Surgeons, b 37avsari, 3rd 
Sept 1848 , Edw Grant M C , Blphlnstone 
Coll , Pellow of Bombay Univ , 1883 , J P , a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1801 , a Dean in Faculty 
of Sledicine, 1001-02 , 3lcm , Bombay Leg 
Council, 1009, 3Iera of Provincial Advisors 
Committee, 1910 , 3Iember, Bombay 3rcdlcaJ 
Council, 1913 , 3iemher, Bombay Alunicipal 
Corporation for 15 years Address Fort, 
Bombaj 

A'AESIKGARH, His Hightess Sfi Hnztir 
R>ia Vikpam SenoH Sahib Bahahup, b 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs m 
daughter of the heir apparent of Cutch State, 
Tune 1929, * 1924 Bdue Daly College, 
Indore and 3Iajo College, Ajmere State is 
734 Eq_ miles in extent and has xwpulation 
1,13,873 salute of 11 guns Address 
jS'arsingarh, C I 
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Tiint ClnnnnjT \\ndmnnilUiro(' (liiichtcr' 
Tikrs k(.cn interest in r\clfnr>' oi ptopie and in 
all matters of education, health ind industry 
Addri’!'! M\sorc 

X^BHA, Gurclinran * Slnph, c\ "'Inharaja of, 
r R G S At R V S .6 lA 'tardr 1SS3 r t'^ll 
Educ prhatclj Traacllcd pood deil in India 
and abroad , Ale’m , Vlccroj’t- Council, lOOO-OS , 
I'ns of Ind Nat Soc Confee , lOdfl 

attended Coronation of Nine accompanied 
bj Alaharani, 1911 Abdic ited, 1023 

NtDKAB, DrwAV BAiitnur KntADrrto 
Gakradiur 11 AO, 1870 s of Ganpndhar Kao 
Nadkar Lduc at Anand Collepe, Dhir and 
Afuir Central College, Allahabad Kha«gi 
Ben an and Afcinber in charcc of 1 innnec 
and rducation of Bhar St ite Council, 
appointed Benan and Mcc President of 
State Council 1920 Kao Baliiuiur 1924 , 
Ben an Bahadur, 1931 Addras Benan's 
House, Bhar, C I 

NAG,GiPisCnA\DRA,llAlBAtUDT;p,M A ,B L 
b 20 Tune ISGl in brtoinati Knnjdata, d 
of Kai baheb P C Beb of SAlhct Eluc 
Calcutta Prasidenev Collcce Profc=sor, 
Kaaenshan Coll, Cuttack (lSSGl890t, 
P’c.idcr, S.Alhct Tudpes Court, 1890 1892, 
Memlicr, Assam Civil Scralcc, 1892-1919 
Member, Bacoa Bniaerslta Court, and 
Member, Leg Assembh Pubhcalwn^ * Back 
to Bengal” Address Bakehl Bazar, Bacca 

NAGOB, Kaja ■MAnEvnuA Sikgh, Kaja or, 

6 5 rebruary 1910 Uis da nasty has ruled 
at Nngod for oacr sl\ centuries, his State 
has area of 501 sauarc miics, and population 
of 08,100, his salute licing nine guns 
Address Nagod, Baghclkliand ” 

NAGPUR, E C Bishop or , see Coppel 

NAIBU, Sarojiki, MrvS , Fellow of Roy Soc of 
Lit In 1914 , b IIj dorabad, Bcccan, 
13 Fob 1879 Lduc Hyderabad, King’s 
Coll , london , Girton Coll , Cambridge 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which hare been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages , also been 
set to music, lectures and addresses on ques 
tlons of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress, specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925 Address Congress House, 
Bombay 4 

Nate, Chetthr Madhavik, The Hon Mr 
Justice, B A , Bar-at-Law Judge, High 
Court, Madras h 24th Jan 1879 m Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d 
of Sir C Sankaran Nair Educ Victoria Coll , 
Palghat, Pachalyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll , Madras, Univ Coll 
London, and also the Mideflp Temple, London 
Enrolled m the Madras High Court, 1904, 
officiated as Vice-Pnncipal, Law Coll , Madras, 
1909 , Law Eeportcr, 1915 10 , apptd 
Prof, 1910-20, Goad iPleader, 1919-23, 
Adaocatc-Gencral, Madras, 1923 24 , Judge 
of High Court 1924, confirmed 1927 
Address “ Spring Gardens,” Nungambau- 
kam, Madras 
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NAlR, sir Mannath Kuisiinan, Kt (1930,, 
Biwan BAUAmiR (1915) Member, l,xccutl\e 
Council, Goaernment of Aladras (1928), b 
August 1870 / due Alatliur, Cnllciit, and 

Christian College and Law College, JIulras 
A akll, Ciliciit Bar, Ch Justice, Iraaancorc 
High Conil , for four a car* Bewan, 'Itaa anrorc, 
Alaj 1914 to .Tula 1920 Address Moliana 
VH IS, Ormes Hoad, Kilpauk, Madras 

VAMBIAE, ClIAMH’OTH KODAIT TnA/HATII 
Mthl Komii Kammafan, Luidlonl, ML A 
b Bee ISbS m Kal'iat MndliaAl Amina, d 
of! Ila rii Nainbiar, B V , B L , High Court 
Vakil Educ at the Mission High School, 
Brenncii College, Tellich.rrv and Madras 
Medical College Succecdwl to the man'ye- 
ment of the Clnndrotli estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912 in 1914 was elected 
‘o the rcilieherra Taluk Boanl and In 1910 
to the tlalahar Bistrleb Board In 1924 was 
rcturncal to the legislatiae Ai-scinhla ns Oie 
repn •'Ontatiac of the M idras Landholder'' 
''iiccecdcd to the ICaruiaa mvlup of Kotulill 
House in 19J2 Address Koodnli N Malabir 

N\N\AATY, COL bir BARA'tJi UoiaiAsri, 
Kt (19 10), IBCS (I’d), FCPS.LM 
AS (with honour''), T Tl S , Ivliaii Bihadur 
(1910), CIL, Time (1925) , Consulting 
Surgeon ind Pha^ician , Spcrlalist in 
Lac Blsca'cs from Eoaal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorflelda, London b Bcccm- 
hcr 1801, m Bhanbal, daughter of the 
late Mr 'f N Nanaaattv (Trcasiirj Ofliccr, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr E Af Nnnaaatfj, 
ICS Edue Ahincdabad and Bombaa nnd later 
on In London and Ldinburgh , held for mana 
jears the po«ts of lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and ojicratiae nnd mldwifcrj in one of the 
proainclal medical schools of the Bombav 
Prcsldcnca M ns subscquentlj appointed 
Clail Surgeon, Surat Appointed a Icllow of 
the Bombaj Uniacrslta In 1897 and is noav 
also an ordlnarj Fellow IVas for mana j'cars 
Examiner in Snrgcrv nnd Alidwifcra' in the 
L Af AS and Af B , B S Examinations 
of the Bombaj Unlacrsitj, nnd also In the 
L C P S nnd AI C P S examinations of the 
College of Phjsicians and Surgeons, Bombaa, 
of aahicli Council ho is also a member A 
Alnniclpal Councillor of oa cr 26 a cars’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitarj Committee President, 
Hcmablial Institute, Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, t>iz , Ahmedabad 
Alunicipalitj , Ahmedabad Sanitarj Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to \nunalb and of Bed Cross Socictj, 
Member of the Council of College of Phj sicians 
.and Surgeons, Bombaa, and of the Ciail 
Hospital Adaisorj Committee and of 
the Committees of Bcclicrdas Bispensarj , 
A ictoria Jubilee Hospital for V omen and 
leper Asalum and Alental Hospitals, is 
also Hon Sccretarj of Bcclnrdas Bispensary , 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem In 1928 avas also elected Hon 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity Was 
awarded bj' Goaernment a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919 In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon Col , Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces Publications “Butlesand 
Ecsponsibihties of Practitioners and Students 
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iiid Irinitj' Hall, Cvmbridge, Cliairiinn, 
Dacca Municipalitv, Iroin 1922 to 1929 , 
llcmbor, E\ecuti\ e Council, D vcca 'Dniversitj , 
1024 to 1929 , Member, Bengal Legislatu c 
Council, from 1923 Address Pan Bagh, 
llamna, Dacca, 25/1 Balljgunge Circular 
Hoad, CUcutta 


HAZIB AHMAD Dr j M Sc , Pli D (Cmtab ) , 
Director, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1 eclmological Laboratorjn b 1 May 1898 
Editc MAO College, Aligarli , Go\ em- 
ment College, Lahore , Peterliouse, Cambridge, 
Head of the Science Department, Islamn 
College Lahore, 1925 1930 , Asst Directoi, 
Technological Laboratorj, 1930-1931 Pitbh 
cation'^ Various scientific ind technical 

papers Addiess Cotton Technological 

Labonton, Matunga, Boiiibij 

JTEEDHAM, Major Generar Henry, C B , 
C M G , D S 0 , Officer Commanding Bombay 
District, 6 1876 m 1902, Violet, d of late 
Captain H Andreu, 8th Hussars, and Mrs 
Yaf>.s Browne Educ privately Joined 
Gloucester Kegiment, 1900 , P S C 1908 9 , 
Staff England, 1910 14 , Prance, Egypt, 
Salonika, Russia, since 1914 (Legion ot 
Honour) St Vladimir, U S Distinguished 
Sen ice Medal, C M G , D S 0 , commanded 
4th Worcestershire, 1922-23 , Colonel, 1919 , 
Military Attache, Brussels, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 , Military Attache, Pans, 1927-31 
Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 
1931 Address Assaye Budding, Colaba, 
Bombay ’ 


NEHALCHAND, MuNTtzui-KHAS Bahadur 
M A (Allahabad) , LL B , Abkari Member' 
Indore Cabinet Educ Muir Central College, 
Allahabad Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince, Ihuate Secretary to the 
Prime Jlinister, Indore State , Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Reaenue Board Address 15 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India 


KEOGY, lISHiTisn Chandra, ML A, repre- 
i 1921, the non-Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn , E Bengal Vakil 
High COTrt, Calcutta Joumahst b 1888' 
Educ Pres\ C^ , Calcutta Dacca Coll 
«i Srcematy Lda I^ii Some time a member 
of the A.ll-India Council of the Hat Lib 
1 edu , Elected Member of the Dacca Dniv 

A Chairman of the 

lAig Assembly since 1924 Address 
Tojmbce Circular Road, WarnXeS. ntu’ 

c-.ffi,’""” P o 


11 *”' Ciinbruige Universit 

BtijUlbc rg LT„u , rs.ti , j ondon Univemr 
EtilUii Intiniatioml uul Sorboniit Pa 
u in the ICS , Profc4or of’PM^ 
Col Le'^'llT f ^^"sicsl iboraton, SI 

mfo umn 1*'’'"^ i'’," ^^esca 

iml 1 *^ problems and -visit to IVa 

md 1 nghnd m M ar time , Auriculti 
ImhiKlrii-, iiid 1 diicitioii Sccrcfan^to V 

i:'orns‘"^nn R«Wicita a 

Ollittr, L p GoAcrnmtnt i 


Distiict work. Member, Impci'ul Council 
of Agricultural Research FublicaUonh 
(Science) “ Ueber die Beuegung von Gaseii,” 
‘ Eirst Steps in Radiology ” A, “ Lcranage ” 
(Agricultural Research) 'JTie cultivation of 
Broomcorn, Experiments in Electrofarmmg, 
Further Experiments in Electiofarming, New 
Experiments in Elcctrofannmg and Alcuni 
Aspetti dell’ Ellettrocoltura (Sociologj) 
Caste and Credit in the Rural Area (Lau) 
Judgments A Hou to AYrite Them (Litera- 
ture) Le Bociqiiet d’Ophehc and Dante’s Divine 
Coinedv (Spiritual Uplift) “Doctor and 
Saint, A Passion of B est and East ’’ (Rural 
Uplift) Logbook of i Rural Uplift Van, 
Better Life m the Village, Current Problems 
in the Rural Area ind some time editor of a 
a Rural Uplift ucckU oallcd “Re\ieu of the 
Aleck" Address 17, George Toun, 
Allilnhad 

NEPAL, His Highness Pi’ojjuaea-Nepae 
'TA kADHisHA Maharaja Bhi-m Siium Shere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, 6 C S I (Hon 1931) 
G C AI G (1931), K C A' 0 (1911), Yit-Tang 
Paoting-Shnn Cliian and Luh Cluian Shaiig 
Chiang (Chinese 1932) Prime IMinister and 
Supieme Commander-in Chief b 16th April 
1865 1st marriage 1 son, 2nd marriage 3 
sons, 3rd mariiage 1 daughter Educ 
Durbar High School, Kathmandu Bnteied 
arma ns a Colonel in 1878, General Comdg 
Noithern Division 1885, General Comdg 
Southern Division 1 887, General Comdg 
Eastern Division 1888, Senior Commanding 
General 1901, Comm and er-in Chief of the 
Nepalese Armj 1901-1929, became Maharaia, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander in 
Chief in succession to his late illustrious elder 
brother Miharaja Chandra Shum Shore 
Tung in Nov 1931 Hon Lt -General in the 
Biitish Arm> (1931) Hon Col 4th P AV 0 
Gurkha Rifles (1930) Is Grand Master of 
the klosb Refulgent Order of the Star of 
Nopal Has been from time to time in 
charge of a arious civil and military portfolios 
uhich he conducted very ablv and uas the 
most efficient helper and right-hand man 
of the late Maharaj i Chandra throughout 
the period of lus very successful administra 
tion of Nepal as Maharaja and Prime Minister 
To show appreciation of his work he uns 
honoured with an Hon K C A’’ O by H 51 
The King-Emperor George A'^ in 1911 and in 
1919 ho got lus K C SI , for valuable work 
rendered as assistant of JIaharaja Chandra 
in giving help to the Allies during the Great 
AVar Address Singha Durbar, Katmandu, 
Nepal Tele Address “ilaharaja Raxaul ” 

NEVILE, Htnry Riv^ers, B a , 0 B E (1919), 
VI) (1920), CIE (1921), Commissioner, 
(on leave) b 24th May 1876 m Buphaii 
M B E , d of T Maxwell, Esq , of Irv ine, 
Ayrshire, d 1928 Educ Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 , posted to U P , Commanded 
U P Horse, 1913-17 , services placed at 
disposal of C-m-C, Nov 1917, Asstt 
Adjutant-General at A H Q and from 
August 1921 to Anril 1923 Director of Auxi 
hary and Territorial Forces , Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov 1923 , Pubheattons 

j Dist Gazetteers of the United Provinces 
Address Jhansi 
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NASIK, Bishop of (Bt Bev Philip Heeky 
Loyd, M A ), b July 8, 1884 Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos) On bemg 
ordamed deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of S? Mary of Eton, Hacimey 
TVick A^’ice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, avlien he came to Didia as 
an b P G Missioner Assistant Missionary at 
Mm 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Pahner 
of Bombay 1917-1919, SPG Missioner at 
Ahmednagar 1917-1925 Consecrated Asst 
Bishop of Bombay uith special charge of 
Amednagar and Aurangabad 1925 Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929 
Address Nasik 

NATABAJAN, Kamakshi, B A (Madras Uni 
versitj), 1889, Editor, The Indian Sonal 
Reformer, Bombay , b 24th Sept 1868 
Educ St Peter's H S , Tanjore , Pres Coll , 
Madras , Govt Coll , Kumbakonam , and Law 
Coll , Madras, Headmaster, Aryan H S , 
'Pnpiicane, Madras , Asst Editor the Rvndu, 
Madras , Pres , Madras Prov Soc Confce , 
Kumool, 1911, and Pres , Bombay Prov Soc 
Confee Bij ipur, 1918 President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference 1921 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabirt 1921, General Secretary, Indian 
Nitional Social Conference, 1923-24 Presi- 
dent, 40bh Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927 PiMicalions Presidential 
addresses at abo\e Conferences , Beport of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911 A 
Beply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India " (G A Natesan <SL Co , Madras) 
Address The Indian Sooutl Reformer Office, 
Port, Bombay, and “Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay 

NATESAN, Tub HON MR G A, head of G A 
Natesan A, Co , and Editor, The Indian 
Review, Member, Council oi State b 25th 
August 1873 Educ High School, Kum- 
bakonam , St Joseph’s School, Trichinopoly, 
H H School, Tnphcane , Presidency College, 
Madras University, B A (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919 Sec, Madras 
Liberal League Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922, visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentarj Delega- 
tion m 1928, attended Unncrsities Con- 
ference 1929, Chiirman, Betrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationerj' 
Presented with a public addie'^s in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty- first birthdav, 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 1933 Publications chieflv patriotic 
literature and speeches, etc , of public men, 

■ IVhat India Wants” “Autonomy vitlun 
the Empire” Address “ Mangala Vilas, ’ 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras 

NATHUBHAI, TribhovIndas SLanoaldas, 
1 P , Hon Mag and Fellow of Univ , Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912 ft 28*Oct 1856 Educ 
St Xavier’s Coll , Bombay Was for 20 
years an elected Mem of Bombay Mud 
C orpn , has been Hon Mag since estabhsh- 


ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lammgton Boad, Bombay 

NAWAB SALAB JUNG BAHADUB, b 13 
June 1889. Educ at Nizam College, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14 
Address Hyderabad, Deccan 

NAWAZ, Begaji Shah, d of late Sir Muhammad 
Shah, K C S I , m 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore b 7 April, 1896 Educ 
Queen Marj ’s College, Lahore Entered public 
ser\ ice at a y ery early age w'hen stiU in purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against polygam 
1917 , gaye up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engag^ in educational and social 
reform matters , Member of several impoiJant 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees , Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926, first Muslim woman to 
represent ner sex in AU-India Muslim League of 
Executive Committee , Member of Provincial 
Executive Committee and Ah-India Gc’vsral 
Committee of the Bed Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 , first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Beform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 , acted as her father s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 , Woman delegate to the Indian Bound 
Table Conference (1930-32) Publications 
Husan Hara Begum in Urdu , several 
pamphlets on educational and social matters , 
regular contributor to various Women’s 
Journals in India Address Iqbal Manzil, 
Lahore 

NAYDU, Bai Bahadur Kona Shrimwas Bao, 
B A , LL B (Allahabad) , Minister of Indus- 
tries and Local Self Government, Centril 
Provinces b 22nd May 1877 m to 
LaximibaiNaynidu, d of late Mr B Narsmgrao 
Nayudu, Goyemmentand Bailwav Contractor, 
Khandwa Educ Collegiate High School, 
Jubbiilpore, Ujjain and Agra Colleges 
Joined Wardha Bar m 1899 , enrolled High 
Court Pleader in 1904, elected President, 
Maratha Municipal ^mmittee 1915-1921 and 
1924-1934 , appointed Public Prosecutor, 
AVardha Session Diyision, 1917-34 , elected to 
C P Legislatiye Council, 1923 , elected Dy 
President, C P Legislatiie Council, 1924-26 , 
elected President of the C P and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Association since 1925 , 
elected Chairman of the Beception Committee 
of the Non-Brahmm Congress, Amraoti, 1925 , 
elected President Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmm Conference, 1928 , led the C P and 
Berar Non-Brahmm Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928 , again 
elected to C P Legislative Counci November 
1 930 as a Non-Brahmm , elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the C P 
Council in December 1930 , elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Coimcil, Wardha, in 
Jan 1934, appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C P Government in March 1934 
Address Ciiil Lines, Nagpur, C P 

NAZIMUDDIN, THE Hon Khwaja, M A 
(Cantab ), C I E , 1927, Bar-at-Law Alinister 
for Education, Government of Bengal b 
July 1894 m Shalicr Banoo, d of K M 
Ashraf Educ at Alhgarh, MAO, College, 
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19H-13 , Pnysiological Clie'nist, Irapem) 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U P , 
1914 , war service, Captain I A B O attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 , 
Indian Agricultural Service Agricultural 
Clieuiist to G ovt of Madras, 1918 24, Prof 
of Bioehemistri , Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1929 Piibhcations Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals 
Address Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St Coombo, Talauakelle, Cejion 

NOYCB, PfiANK, Sir, Kt (1929), ICS, C S I 
(1924), C B E (1919) Member of the Viceroy's 
Council (Industries & Labour) 19al 
b 4 June 1878 Educ Salisbury Sch and 
St Catharine’s Coll , Cambridge »i 
Emd, d oi W M Kirkus of Liver 
iFbol Entered ICS, 1902 Sen ed in 
Madras Under-Sec to Govt of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept , 1912-15 , 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 , 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 , Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919 20 , Member, Burma 
Land Rev enue Committee, 1920 21 , Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 , 
Secy to the Govt of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923 24 , President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25 President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926 Attached Officer and Asst Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927 , Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929 Honorary LLD, Aligarh 
Muslim Universitv Pubhcalrons England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902) Address 
Inverarm, Simla 


OATEN, Edward Farlet, M L C , M A , LL B 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal b 24 
Feb 1884 m Dorothy Aileen Regan 
2nd d of late E G Ellis Educ Skinner i 
School, Tunbridge IVells, Tunbridge School 
Sidney Sussev College, Cambridge (Scholar) 
On staff Llandovery Coll , 1908-9 , I E S ai 
?QnQ Presidency Coll , Calcutta 

trooper, Calcutta Light Horse t( 
n ^ ^ O attache! 

O Lancers In N W Frontier a.m 
1917 ® *“‘=l«^‘“g„'Wazinstau campaign 

A clf ’ ’r Captam, 1919 , Offg 

Asst Director for Mahomedan Education 
Inspector of Europea, 
Schools, Bengal, 1920 , Offg Pnncmal Himw 
CoUep, 1921, Asst Director of ^ubi®"f^s 
truction, Bengal, 1921 . Director of 

Nominated Lmber 

"^sSf^T^fT 

„ sKetcii of Anglo Indian Llterafnm > 

pSa X reb°'?882' To 

Hou=e’‘“‘charito^'’“r’.^"‘^’ 4F o^Ctolto 
1 Cjianton Kings, Gloucestershire 


Educ Cheltenham College , R M 0 , Sand 
hurst Entered Indian Armv, 1900, appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 , Asst 
Sooretary, Govt of India, Army Depart- 
ment, 1915 , Major, 1915 , Lieut -Col , 1926, 
Dy Secretary, Govt &of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919 , Offg Political 
Secretary, Govt of India, 1923, President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925 , Resident m 
Mevvar, Rajputana, 1925 27 , Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29 , Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929 1931 , Agent to the Governor 
General in Central India, 1931-1933 Address 
Mount Abu, Rajputana 

ORTON, Major Geseral Erkest Frederick, 
P S C (1908) , C B (1920) , Director of Move- 
ments and Quartering, Army Headquarters, 
India b 27 April 1874 m Alice Frances 
Micklebnrgh, 1904 Two s Educ Derbv 
and BMC Sandhnist Toined Roval 
Dublin Fusiliers, 1894, transferred Indian 
Armv 1897 (57th Lancers, Baluch Horse) , 
Col 1 5th Lancers , China (Relief of Pekin) 
1900-10, despatches, Mekian (capture 
Nodiz Fort) 1902 , Despatches , Great War 
1915 19, Despatches (Brev Lieut- Col and 
Colonel) Address Army Headquarters, 
Delhi and Simla 

PADSHAH, The Hon Saiyed Mahmup 
Sahib Bahadur, B A Member, Council 
of State, Member of the Road Committee, 
Council of State Advocate b 1887 tn 
d of the late Sou car Syed Mtr Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor Educ Presidency College, Madras 
Joined the Bar in 1916 , became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921, 
agitated m the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries etc First joined the 
Council of State m 1924 and got re elected to 
it m 1925 , becanie a Fellow of the Andlira 
University and President of Madras Presi 
dency Muslim League in 1926 Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta m 1927 Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State , 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences Again re elected to the Council 
of State, 1 930 , nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidencj 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Confe ences, London, in 
1933 , leader of the independent party in the 
Connell of State Address Madras 

PAGE, The Ho\ Sir Arthur, E C (1922) , 
Chief Justice, Burma High Court b 
1876 , o iurv s of late Nathaniel Page, 
J P , Carshalton, Surrey m Margaret, d 
OI E Symes 3’homson, M D , FRCP 
Educ Harrow , Magdalen Coll , Oxford 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 , Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 11899 , B A 1899 Bar-at 
Law, 1901, Conservative Candidate, Derbv 
Borough, Jan 1910, served European War 
in France and Flanders, A B , R N V R 
1915 , 2nd Lieutu Royal Marine Artillery 
Captain. 1917, Puisne Judge, Calcutta, 1923 
Publications Licensing Bill, is it Just ' 
1903 , Shops Act (joint author), 1911, 
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NEVILCT, Bertie Ayl-mer Crasepton, 
Secretirj ind Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta b 7 October 1882 m, 
1911, lllabel Jess Sceales Educ Corrig 
School, Kingstoivn, Ireland and Bojal 
College of Surgeo?>3, Dublin Eiver years 
with Bank of Ireland Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906 Address 10, Ronaldshay 
lload, Alipore, Calcutta 

NEWBOULD, Hov SIR Babington Bennett, 
Et (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916 b 7 March 1867 Educ 
Bedford Sch , Pembroke Coll , Cambridge 
Ent ICS, 1885 Address Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta 

NEWC OME, Major- General Henry W illiam, 
C B (1923) , C M G (1919) , D S 0 (1915) , 
M G It A Army Headquarter ^ b July 
14th, 1875 m Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929) Educ 
Marlborough College and E. M A , Woolwich 
Address Army Headquarters, Simla 

EEWMAH, Major General Charles Rich are, 
CB CMG,DSO,GOC, Madras District 
b 24 Jjly, 1875, m Dorothy Sarah Carr 
Educ Cl'fton College Eirst Commission in 
Bojal .^tillerj’’, June 15, 1895 Address 
ElagstafiE House, Bangalore 

EEWMAH, Harold Lancelot, C I E (1930) 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency b Aug 5, 1878 m Mary, d of 
the late Prof T A Hearson, A LI ICE 
Educ Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineermg College, Coopers 
Hill Joined the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901 , apptd Conservator, 1st Jan 1922, 
Chief (Smservator, Feb 1928 Address 
Poona 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick AuausTos, 
KCSI (1925), HO IE (1903), CIE 
(1899), Kaisar-1-Hind Medal, First Class, 
1st Jan 1917 b 1846 m 1875, 
Catherine, 0 B E , d of Rev 3 
Lechler, three s Educ Royal Medical 
College Epsom , Lincoln Coll , Oxford 
Entered Madras Civil Sen ice, 1809 , Jlember, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899 , Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900 02 , reported on establi=ihment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 , Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , retired, 1904 , Hon Direc 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918 Publications 
District Manual of Coimbatore , Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India , Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins , Note on Agriculture in Japan 
Address Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilglrls 

NICKERSON, LIator-General William 
Henry Sradfr, VC (1901), CB (1919), 
CMS (1916) , K H S (1925) , Director of 
Medical Sornces b 27 Llarch 1875 m 
Katliorine Anno Isabel, d of T W Waller 
Baxnards Park, Surrt* Educ Victoria 
Unn orsitv of Manchester, LI B , Cli B 
(1890), DPH (1007) Entered Armj 
1898, S African War 1899 1902 , Despatches, 
promoted Captain , Sci. ed in Eg\-pt, W 
Africa, India Great War 1914 1919 , A D 
LIS of DiMsion and DDMS of an arnn 
corps , DDMS Constantinople, Straits 
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and Black Sea, 1919 , Despatches sin times 
C M G , Brevet of Colonel, C B , DDMS, 
Egypt, 1922-25 , Major-General 1925 , D D 
M S , ILastem Command, 1925-1929 , D M S 
India from 1929 Address Army Head- 
quarters, India 

NIHALSINGH, Ret Canon Solomon, B A 
Evangehstic Missionary Chawhan Rajput of 
Mampun and Jagurdar by birth b 15 Feb 1852, 
m 1870 d of Subahdar Sundar Smgh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baisnara, three s three d 
Educ Covt H S , Lakhimpur, Canning 
Coll , Lucknow , ordained, 1891 , Hon Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 
Pubheations An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh , Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Cruirse 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75 , Khulasat-ul 
Isaiah (m two parts) , Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking , Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu , Munajat Asi , Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address 2. Pioneer Road. Ailahabad. ^ 

NIYOGI, Machiraja Bhownishanker, M A , 
LL M , Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur and Vice Chancellor, Nagpur Uni 
versitj’' b 30th August 1886 m Dr Indirabai 
Niyogi, M B B S (Bom ) Educ at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 , President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 , 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 , 
President, Univ Union, 1928-29 , Cliairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co , Social and Political Reforms activities 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur, C P 

NORBUBY, H CARTER, J P , M Inst T 
F I R A , Chief Accounts Officer, G I P 
Railway, Bombaj’’ b 18 Oct 1883 m 
Miss Bickwood Educ at Leeds Great 
Northern Railway (England) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, aud Indian Railway 
Accounts Office Address Victoria Termmus, 
Bombay 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M A , B Sc , 
Ph D , Prof of Chemistry, Wilson Coll , 
Bombay b Edinburgh, 4 March 1880 m 
1909 Maruaret Elizabeth Miirraj’- Educ 
Royal H S and Univ , Edinburgh Address 
Wilson College, Bombay 

NORM4.ND, Charles, William Blyth, MA, 
D Sc , Director-General of Observatories 
b 10th September 1889 m Alison Me 
Lennan Educ Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927, lARO, with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1910-19 , 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 Director- 
General of Observ atones, 1927 Publications 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals Address Meteorological Office, 
Poona 

NORRIS, Roland Victor D Sc (London), 
31 Sc (Manchester), F I C , Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon b 24 October 
1887 Educ Ripon Grammar School and 
Unn of Llancliester Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ of 31 inchcster, 1909 , Research 
Scholar, Li«ter Institute of Preventiio 
Lledicine, 1910-11 , Beit Llcmorial Fellow, 
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India Council, 1927-32 Vice Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since Septemher 1932 
Publications Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve The Crux of the Indian Problem 
Address . Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow 


PARSONS, Sir (Alfred) Alan (Lethbridge), 
KT (1932) , B A (0\on) , 0 1 E (1925) , 
Indian Civil Service, Secretary, Einance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932) b 22nd October 1882 m Katharine 
Parsons Educ Bradfield College and Univ 
College, Oxford Indian CwA Service, Punjah, 
1907, Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government of India, Einance 
Department, 1916 , Additional Einancial 
Adviser, Military Einance, 1920, Deputy 
tController of the Currency, Bombay, 1922, 
Secretary to Go\ ernment of India, Industries 
Department, 1925 Financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1926-1931 , Temporary Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1932 
Address New Delhi and Simla 


RTAB BAHADUR SING. Raja, Taluqdar 
OF Kila PartabqaRH, C I E , Hon Magis- 
trate , Hon Mem of U P Leg Council 
b 1866 Address Kila Partabgarh, Oudh 


PARTABGARH, H H RAM SiNGH BAHADUR, 
Maharawat of b 1908 s 1929 m eldest d 
of Rao Raja Sir Madlio Smghji, K C I E , 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died) , second d 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon in Behar 
in 1932 Educ Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927 State has an area of 886 sq 
miles and population of 67,114 , salute of 
16 guns Address Partabgarh, Rajputana 

PASCOE, SIR Edwin Hall, Kt (1928), M A , 
Sc D (Cantab ), D Sc (London), F G S , 
F A S B , Director, Geological Survey of India 
1921-1932 b 17 Feb 1878 m Mia, d of 
James MacLean of Beauly, Inverness Educ 
St John s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar) Joined Geological Survey, 1905, 
Kangra Earthquake Investigation 1905 , 
Survey of Burma Oildelds, 1905-09 , 
accompanied Makwan Punitwe Expedition, 
Naga Hills, 1910 , deputed Persian Gulf, j 
Arabian Coast and W Persia, 1913 , Slade j 
Oilfields Commission in Persia, and Persian 
Gulf, 1913-14 , Punjab and N W Frontier, 
1914-15 , Commsn as Lt in I A R O , 
1915 1917 , on Active Service, Mesopotamia, 
1916-17 , promoted to Superintendent, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, 1917 , on Deputation to 
^Mesopotamia, 1918 19 Editor, Memoirs and 
Records of the Geological Survey of India 
1920-1930, Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, President in 1924, Treasurer and 
Editor of Transactions, 1920-1930 President 
of the Gorerning Bodj Indian School of 
Mining and Geology 1921-32 Trustee, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 1921-1932 Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conferince, London, 1 930 Publications 
The Oilfields of Burma , The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal , Petroleum 
In the Punjab and N W Frontier Province , 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special’ 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum, and 
scleral shorter papers in the Records, Geo 
logical Sunej of India and elsewhere 
Address Geological Sur\ey of India, 27 
Chowringhce, Calcutta ’ 
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PATE, Hfnry RfgiNALD, B A , C I E (19311 
Second Secretaij, Government of Madras 
b 10 Aug 1880 m Ethel Blanche Bignell 
1924 Educ Clifton 1893-99 , King’s 
Coll , Cambridge 1899 1904 Joined LC S 
1904 , Special Settlement Officer , Secretary, 
Board of Revenue, Deputy Secretary of 
Government of India and Offg Seciotary of 
Army Depaitmcnt , Collr of Malabar , 
Sccretaiy to Government of Madras, Revenue 
Department Publications A Gazetteer of 
the linncvt lly District (Madras Government 
Press) Addiess Madras 


PATEL, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhat, Bar-AT- 
Law Born of a Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadlad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami- 
nation and began practice on tlie criminal 
side at Godhra , went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah- 
medabad Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign 
On suspension of non co operation movement 
and incarceration of Mr Gandhi, joined 
Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and became its President, 1927-28 Address 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 


PATKAR, The Hon Mr Jdstiof Sitaram 
&0NDERRAO, B A , LL B , 5 16 May 1873 m 
Jlrs Shantabai Patkar Educ Elplunstone 
High School and Elphinstone College Began 
practising as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897 , Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 , Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov 1926 appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 , 
retired in 1933 , elected Vice Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University m July 1931 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932 Address Hughes 
Road, Chowpaty, Bombay 


PATRO, Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Parashu- 
RAMADASS, Kt (1924;, High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam , landhofiler , Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, connected with the 
working of Local Self-Government institutions 
in rural are as for over a quarter of a centurv 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27 President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, L930 , President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927 , President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin) Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 , 
also Delegatd^ to England to co operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
I Indian Reforms 1933 Delegate to the 
I League of Nations Geneva, 1931 Publica 
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liCEtal Problems of the Empire In Oxiord 
Survey of the British Empire, 1914 , 
Tmperialism and T)emocrac\, 101*1 , War and 
Allen Enemies, 1914 ^ irious articles on 

Political and Social subiccts , IT irron School 
c icket and football X,le\cns and fl\es plajer 
Mdrac ITich Court, Rangoon 

PAI, K RtMt, JT V (lions). Controller of 
Patents and Designs b Jan 15, 1S03 m 
1013 Sita Bai Ednc T D ITigh School, 
Cochin , ALaharaja’s Coll , I niaknlam and 
Pre3idcnc\ Coll , Madras Professor of Cln - 
mistr\,S P G College, Tnchhiopoh , lOlC- 
18, Prof of Clicmistrj, Maharajas Coll, 
Vinanagram, 1918 10, Asst Jlctallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1910 20 , E\aininer 
of Pitents, Cilontti, 1021*24, on deputation 
toll M 's Patent Oiriee, Diiidon, 102 t, 
tontrollci of Pitents and Designs, 1924 
Addrc’f! 1, Couiinl House Street, ( ilcutti 

PAKENHAM-MAhSH, Rr Rfi HrunrnT, 
D D (Dub ), Principal, Bishop b College, Cal- 
cutta b Dublin, 92 March 1871 , 3rd son of 
late Rt Rei William Pal enham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossora*, and Clara Jane Ridlev 
m 1010, Clara Ridlej , V d of Rc\ Canon 
F C Haacs Eatir Chard Grammar School, 
Birkenhead School , Irlnitv College, Dublin 
Deacon, 1895 , worked as a member of the 
Dublin Unhersita' Brotherhood, Clihota 
Nagporo, India, 1890*1903 , Principal, S P 
G College, Trichinopoh, 1904-07, Head 
of the SPG Brotherhood, Prlchlnopolj , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 , Bishop of Assam, 1915-23 Pub- 
licalions St 1 rands of Asslsl and other 
poems , Nisbet, Altar and Table (S P C K ) 
Evolution and Christianity (C L S ) Com 
mentarv on St John’s Ep tS P C K ) , 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Di\ hie Healing (S P C iC ) 
Antiphonal Psalter Address Bishop s College, 
224, Lower Circular Road, Ca'cutta 

PALITANA, TiitKOKF SAiiFn OF, Sum Buu- 
JiURSiMiJi M\\SiMiJi(Gohel Rajput),K C I E 
AVith a pernianent da nastie s ilute of 9 guns 
b 3 April 1900 Invested with full powers 
27th Nov 1919 A meinbei of the Chamber 
of Princes in his owm right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar College Council Address 
Palitana 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Gopal, MA 
(Bombay), 1910 , Ph D (Econ London), 1921, 
D Sc (Econ , London), 1920 Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstonc 
College, Bombay Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay b 18JiiJyl894 m tolnd'ra, 
U of fa A Sabnis Esq , Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay Educ Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, TJmv of London 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23) Publications 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of *he Bengal Delta, 
and Industrial Labour in India Address 
Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay 

PANCKRIDGE, Hugh Rahere, B A , 
Barrister, Judge, High Coult Calcutta (April 
1930) b Oct 2, 1885 Educ Winchester 
College and Oril College, Oxford Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909, Ad\ocate, 


Cilcutt i High Court, 1910 , Standing Counsel, 
Bengil, 1920, Oincnting Judge, 1929 , 
Additional Tudge, 1929 Indian Army 
Rcser\e of OfUccrs, 1914 , Capt 1918 , 
mentioned in disp itches bv Field Marslial 
Lord Allcnbj , ser\ed in trance and Palestine 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta , and Oriental 
Club, Ilanoaer Square, London 

PANDVLAI, The Hon’bif Mr Tusticf K 
Krishwn, B V, BL, Bar-at-Law, LED 
(Lond ) 1914 , Judge, High Court, Madras 
b \prillS74 711 T NaraaaniAmma Educ 
Maacllkara, 'rriaandrum and Jladras 

Practised law in the State of Traaancore from 
1890 to 1911 Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912 Judge, High 
Court, Traaancore, 1913 14 awarded LTID 
bj London Uniscrsltj' for thesis on Sfalabar 
Law Practised at Madras 1914-19 , appointed 
Tudge, Small Cause Court, 1919 , Chief Presl 
denc\ Magistrate, 1924, Tudge, Higli Court, 
1928 Publicniwns Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Ifalaa alam , uithort of 
Pruiier on Cliemistn author of " Succession 
and Partition in Malabar Laav ” Address 
I anark Hall, Rundall’s Road, Veperj , 
Madras 

PARVNJPE, Gopai. Rasichandra, M Sc, 
ATI Sc, lES, JP Professor of Phjslcs, 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombaa b 30 
January 1891 m Mrs Mahni Paranjpe 
Educ Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin 
Bombav Uniaersity Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years, then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, since 1920 Proiessor of Physics 
m the Indian Educational Sera ice at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay Fellow 
of Uniaersity of Bombay Pubheattons 
Various papers in the journals of the Indian 
Institute ot Science, Bangalore, 'riic Indian 
Journal of Pliyslcs, Calcutta, and other 
Scientltlc journals Joint Editor of the 
popular Siieii title monthly in Marathi Srisliti 
Dnyan ” Address Royal institute 
of Science, Mayo Rond, Bombay* " Sadhana, ’ 
Dadar, Matunga (South), Bombay 14 

PARANJPYE, aAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAII, DR 
MA (Cantab), B Sc (Bombay), D Sc 
(Calcutta) b Murdi, 10 Fob 1870 Educ 
Maratka H S , Bombav , Fergusson Coll , 
St John s Coll , Cambridge (Fell ) Pans , 
Poona , and Gottingen , First in all Uniy 
exams In India . yvent to England as Goyt- 
of India scholar , bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1S99 Prlnc and Prof 
of Math , Fergusson Coll Poona 1902-24 , 
Hon Associate of tlie Rationalist Press Asso 
ciation , lias taken piominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres Vice Chancellor of Indian 
Women s Univ , 1910-20 , Bombav Leg 
Council, 1913 , represented the University of 
Bombay, 1910 23,1920 Ayvarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1910 Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927, Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 , Auxilurv and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 ^ Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee 1924 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent tfr iv 
in 1920 , appointed Minister, 1927 , Member, 
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Hon Treisurer of the Ad^ isory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneei Battallion , Hon Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund , Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Pirsi Co operative 
Housing Society , President of M 0 C of 61st 
Bombay Scout Troop , Vice President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee , Joint Hon Secretary ' 
of the Bombay Olympic Association 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 , A Trustee of Hr 
Girai Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School , A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium , Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Biilsara Class, V M 
PA, and Khorshed Hlandal , Chairman of 
^f Parsi Scout Federation and Parsi Puiity 
league and Zoroastnan B and E\ccuti\c 
Committees President of the ‘ Zoroastnan 
Orchestra ” , Joint Hon Secry , “ Pan 

Bekari Fund Publications Parsi Cricket , 
Physical Culture , The Team Spirit in Cricket , 
Badio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis, 

‘ Scouting”, ‘Health” and ‘‘ 100 First- Aid 
Dont’s ’ Clubs Parsi Gymkhana, 'Willingdon 
Sports Club and Ripon Club Address 
Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay 

PAVBy, Miss Bapsi , M A , Author and Littera- 
teur b 25 December 1900 Educ Queen 
Miry High School and St Xaviers College, 
Bombay, MA iMtli Distinction, Columbia 
Universitj , New York T r a i c 11 e d 
extensively in Europe and America, 1925 26 
' Presented at Their Majesties Couit in 1928 
Delegate to the Genci a Conference for Peace 
through Religion, 1928 Member of Committee 
of \aiious Charity Balls, the League of Mercy, 
the University College, the Empire Eve, 
the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 in aid of hospi- 
tals Travelled extensiiclv in England and 
on the Continent, 1927 30 Visited Europe 
in 1931 and again in 1932 in connection 
Mitli the work of the World Conference for 
International Peace through Religion , Member 
of The Primrose League of Great Britain, 
British League of Merej, British Federation 
of University Women, Ilntish Indian Union, 
International Theatre Society of London 
also of the Bombay Work Guild, and of 
several other Associations and Societies 
Publications The Heroines of Ancient 
Persia, Stories Retold from the Slnhmma of 
Firdasui (Cambridge, 1930) , and many 
articles in popular ind scientific journals 
Address Redder Road, Curaballa Hill 
Bombay 

PERIER, Most Rev Ferdinand, s J , Catho 
he Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924 b 
Antwerp, 22 Sept 1875 Joined Society 
01 Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
'R Bengal, 1913 Consecrated Co 
adjutor Bishop, Dec 1921 Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown , Knight Commander, 
Order of Leopold Address 32, Park Street 
Calcutta 

Bahadur Kavasji Jam- 
biiEDJi, CIE, Deputy Commissioner of 
lohce. Special Branch, Bombaj b 24 Hoi 
II I Aaanbii, d of kir Jehangirshiy 
Ardeshir lalevarklnn Educ Surat and 


Bombay Stirtid caiccr as Sul) Jnspcclor 
of Police in Bomb ly City C I D and gradu.illv 
went through all grades of the City CID 
Was promoted to Indiin Police Scnicc in 
1028, and h is since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police m charge < spew il Branch of tin 
Bombay CID Rcccu cd medal of the Royal 
Victoriin Order from H I M the King- 
Impcror, 1012 , created Khan Saheb, 1012, 
Khan Bahadur, 1910 , K usar 1 Hind kledal, 
First Class, 1021, ipjiomted Tiistue of the 
Peace 1924 , appointed Companion of the 
Imjicrial Senict Order 1020 ajipointed 

Olliccr of the Jlost Lxe client Order of the 
Butish Empire, 1031 CIE 1933 Address 
2, Wmtci Road, Milabarllill, Bombay 

PETIT, JriUNaiR BOMAMrr, Merchant and 
millowner b 21 Aug 1879 m Miss Taijcc 
Sirabjce Pitiick, AI B E Kahar i-Hind 
Silver medallist Educ Fort High and St 
Anvier’s Institutions J P , merchant and 
mill agent , Member, Bombay Municipal 

Corporation, and The Bombay Improv emeut 
Trust Board ,1901-1931, Bombay Be . elopment 
Board and the Victoria lubllec Technical 
Institute , kicmber of the Committee of the 
Bombaj Millowncrs’ Association (President, 
1915-10 A 1028-29), Indian Mcrchants’Chamber 
(President, 1919 20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (President 1918), Ahce-Presiderit, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn , Fellow of the 
University of Bombay , Trustee of Parsec 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
oi The Indian Eaihj Mail 1931) loiinder 
and President of the B D Petit Parsi General 
Hospital, Indian Economic Society, Bombaj 
Progressive Association, and New High 
School for Girls (Bombay) , Founder of the 
Imperiil Indian Citizenship Association and 
the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind 
Delegate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902 1922) , Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927 33), Excise Com- 
mittee (1021-24), Indircnous Induslncs 
Committee 11915 1917), Industrial DisniKcs 
Committee (1921), the University Reforms 
Committee (19241, and the Bombay Prov incial 
Franchise Committee, 1931 Address Mount 
Petit, Redder Road, Cuinb lUa Hill, Bombay 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bdvan, CIE 
b 9 September 1800 m 1926, Amy, widow 
cf John William Henslcv, deceased, late 
Director of Indi in Govt Telegraphs and d 
of Rev Edwin Pope deceased, fornierij Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat 
chingdon Essex Educ Privately and at 
Trinity College., Cambridge, Advocate, 
Calcutta H Courc, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab 1892 Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1900 , Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug 1920 and from Oct 1920 
toFeb 1921 Founder and FirstMastor of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1903 Publications " Report 
on Frauds and ^ribery in the Coramissariat 
Department ’ ' ‘ P W D Contract Manual " 
(Revised Edition) Address Lahore 

PETRIE, Sir David, CIE, CVO, CBE, 
Chairman, Pifohc Service Commission, 
India, since August 1932 b 11879 Educ 
Aberdeen Univ Lnt Ind Polite, 
1900 , Asst Dir , C I D , Simla, 1911-12 , Spec 
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ions Bural Econoflucs A Studj of Eiinl 
Conditions in tlie Midras Presidency , Studies 
in Local Self-Goa eminent Address 
Co’smopolitan Club, Madras 

t 

PATIAKI, Sir PRABHfSnANKAR Dalpatram, 

K 0 1 E , President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhaa nagar State, 1920, Member of Exec 
Council of Goa'ernment of Bombay, 1912-1916 , 
of the Bombaa' Legislatiae Council, 1910 , of 
the Imperial Legislatia e Council, 1917 , of the 
Council of India, 1917-19 b 1862 Educ 
Moral, Rajkote, Bombay Address Anant 
wadi, Bhaamagar 

PA-VRY, Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Eraohji, 
Pirst High Priest of the Easali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bomba j, elected, 
1920 , Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 
1929 , to be presented in April 1933 with a 
Commemoritiae Tolume of Oriental Studies 
being the aa orlc of one hundred of the avorld’s 
foremost Orientalists , b 9 April 1859 , 
sons, three , daiifjhfcrs, three Education 
public and private schools, Raa sari Ordained 
into Zoroastriau priesthood, 1871 , first Princi- 
pal of the Zend-Pihlaai Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Tlieological Seminary) at Raasan, 
appointed, 1889, High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonaala, elected, 1912 Pounder and 
trustee of the Bazmd Jashand Ruzd Hormazd 
(Societj for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trastee of the MuUan Anju- 
man Behetari Pimd (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Commimity) 
Publications Rahe Zarthoshti (A Zoroastrian 
Catechism), Bombaa, 1901, second edition 

1931 , Tarikate Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian 
Ceremonials), Bombay 1902, Second edition 

1932 , VaazC Khurshed (Lectures and Ser- 

mons on Zoroastrian Subjects), Bombay, 
1904 , Resalhe Kliurshed (Essays and 
Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects), Parts 2, 3, 
Bombay, 1917, 1931, Zarthoshti SHiitiya 
Abhy^as' (Zoroustrian Studies) Parts 1, 2, 
Bombay, 1922, 1928 , Iranian Studies 

Bombay, 1927 , many articles m Gujarati 
neavspapers and scientific journals Address 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay^ 

PAVRY, FAREPtm DASXUR Cursetji, Chief 
Engineer, North IVestem Railway (retired) 
Created CIE, 1930 Eldest son of Dasturji 
Saheb Cursetji Erachji Piary Education 
Elphinstone College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill , Associate 
and Felloaa of Cooper’s Hill Appointed 
Assistant Engineer North "Westem Railway, 
1900, Executue Engineer 1908, Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924 Address Office 
of the Cliief Engineer, North Western Rail- 
pay, Lahore 

PAVRY", Jal Dastur C , M a , Ph H , Orientalist 
and Author b 27 November 1899 Educ 
Elphinstone College, 1916 T6 , St Naaier’s 
College, 1918 20 , B A , Pith Honours, Bom- 
bay tJnia ersit\ , 1920 , Pellop of St Sax-ier s 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920 21 , 
M A and Ph D p ith Distinction of Columbia 
Uni\ersity, 1022 and lOlo, respectneh , 
Fellop of Columbia Um\ersitv, 1924-25 , 
Tra\ ellcd cxtensh eh In Europe and America, 
1925 20 Appointed Unn crsity Examiner m J 


Avesta and Pahlaii on return to India in 
1926 Went to England in 1927 on a scholarly 
and rehgious mission Delia ered numerous 
public lectures at aarious centres of learning 
in England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-30 Upon the 
establishment in London of the Zoroastrian 
House p ith the Hall of Praa er, and the 
completion of the scholarh work in England, 
returned to India in 1930 Dehaered a 
number of public lectures in Bombay and 
various other centres of learning in Northern 
India in 1931 Visited Europe again in 
1932 for the completion of a literary project. 
Chairman of the Religion Section, Inter- 
collegiate Club, (International House), Nep 
York (1921-25) Member of Council #f 
the Foreign Universities Information Bureau, 
University of Bombay (1926-29), of the 
Mulla Firo7 Madressa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Societv 
for Promoting the Stiidv of Religions (London 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute since 1931 Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsi Punchayet, since 1931 
Deleg ite to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Religion (Lund ), 1929 , and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931) , President 
of Columbia University Club of Bombay smee 
1931 Member of the Roy’al Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society’, and various other learned Societies 
Publications The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life (New Y^ork, 1926) , The Teaching 
of Zarathushtra (Bombay 1926) , Yashte 
Vadardegan, or the Zoroastrian Sacraments 
and Ordinances (Bombay’, 1927) , and 
numerous articles on Oriental subjects in 
popular and Scientific Journals Address 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

PAVRY, Merwanji Erachji, JP (Bombay), 
L R C P (London) , L M A S (Bombay ) , 
L M (Dublin) , Captain (IMS) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon Presidency Magte , 
medical practitioner, Bombay b 15 October 
1866 m 1876 Educ Sir C Jehangir 
Navsan Zartliosti Madressa High School , 
Grant Medical College of Bombay , Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital 
Criclct Career Tlie first Pirsi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County NI in 1895 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1S88 and pas 
the principal bop ler Played fortpenty nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay’, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for tpenty-four 
years 1889-1913 Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner St John’s Ambulance Division 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1915 , President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay smee 1882 and 1884 
Public Life Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Phv sical Cultiue and Health League and the Sir 
Dnshaw M Petit Gynmasium m Bombay 
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Calcutta University since 1920 President, 
Council of Post Graduate 9 caching in Arts, 
Calcutta Univeisity, b Noaembei 1879 
Ediw at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Kofessor in the Bishop’s, City, Hipon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913, 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 , Member, Bengal Legis Coun- 
cil, 1923 30, Fellow Calcutta Unnersity , 
Member of the Sjmdicate, Calcutta University 
Dean, Faculty of Aits, Calcutta Unnersity, 
1929 30 , Piesident, Bengal Economic Society 
since 1927, President, Indian Economic Cod‘ 
ference, 1930 Publications A study Of 
Indian Economics, (First Edition, 1911) , Fub 
he Administration in Ancient India , Fiscal 
Policy in India , A Historj of Indian 'Paxa 
tion , Indian Finance in the Dajs of the 
Company , and Pro\ incial Finance in India 
Indian Budgets , Military Expenditure in 
India Address 3, Asutosh SiIK Lane, 
Calcutta 
( 

PItASAD, GANESH, M A (Cantab ), D Sc, 
Hanlinge professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University, Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society, 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society , 
Patron, Allahabad University Math Assocn 
b 15th Nov 1876 Educ Ballia , 
Allahabad , Cambridge , Gottingen Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ- 
(1924) , Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ , Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science , Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra Umiersity 
Publications " Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat ” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books onDifferential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910), “Matlie 
matical Eesearch in the last twenty years” 
(Berlin, 1922) , “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in khitheraatical Physics ’ 
(Calcutta, 1924) , ‘ An Introduction to the 
theory of elleptac functions and higher trans 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928), " Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Founcr 
series” (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
origmal papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, (Jermaiiy, 
Italy and India during 1900 1924 Address 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta , and 37, Benares Cantt 


Shaliabad District Board, 1901 Secretary of 
Government Arrah Zillah School, 1908, 
Founded Purdah Girls' School at Arrah 

1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913 Felloii ^of Patna University 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law Presi- 
dent, League of Educationists President, All 
India Kaiastha Conference 1915, President, 
Bchar Young Men’s Institute , Bai Saheb, 

1914 , Bai Bahadur, 1915 Ag Chief Justice 
in 1922, 1924 and 1920 Ag Chief Justice 
1931 Address Patna 

PBICE, Edwin Llsswahe, BA (Oxon,) 
Barat-Law, CIE, OBE, FEES,, 
Chevalier dc la Legion d’honneur 
Merchant, French Consular Agent atKarach- 
since 1914 b 8th Jiilj 1874 Member, 
Lcgislativ e Assembly, 1920 21 and 1929 , 
Municipal Councillor, Karaclu, since 1926’ 
Member, Hides Cess Enquiry Committee' 
1929 30 , Vice-President, Haraclii Munici- 
pality, 1929 Port Trustee 1930 32 , Jfember, 
Sind Conferenee, 1932 Address ” New- 
croft”, Ghirn Eoad, Karachi 

PEYCE, LlEDTEXAXT-GENLRAIi Sill HrXKV 
Eini AIID AP Eins, KCB,CMG DSC, 
P S C , Indian Armv b 30 Nov 1874 c t 
of late Lt-Col Douglas Davidson Prvee, 
Indian Army, of Penns Eocks, ■\Vithvhain 
Sussex m Alice Louisa Pughe, d of E F H 
Pughe Esq , tw 0 sous Lduc Irinitv Coll, 
Glcnalmond and EMC Sandhill st 2nd 
Lieut Indian b C , 1895 , 2nd Lieut Indian 
Arniv, 1890 , Licut 1897 , Captain 1004 , 
Major 1913 , Lieut Col (Brevet) 1910 , 
(Subst) 1918, Col (Brev ) 1910, (Subst ) 

1920 , Major-General, 1925 , Lieut -(jeneral, 
1931 , G S 0 2, India, 1912-14 , D A Q M G , 
France, 1914-15 , A A and Q iM G Homo 
I’orccs (Temp ), 1915 , G S 0 I Home Foices 
and Fiance, 1915-17 , Brig Commander, 
France, 1917-18 Served Tibet 1903 04, 
(Medal), (despatches seven tunes, croix do 
Guerre Beige) Commandant, Senior Officers’ 
School, India, (Temp Col Commandant, 

1921 , D of b A T India 1925 to 1929 , 
G 0 C Presidency and Assam District, India, 
1929 1930 , G 0 C , Dcccin District, 1930 32 , 
Off" G 0 C 111 Chief, Southern Command, 
India, 1931-32 , Appointed Master- General of 
the Ordnance in India 1934 Address 
Army' Headquarters, India, New Dcllii and 
Simla 


PEASAD, The Hon Justice Sih Jwala 
B A , LL B , Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916 Acting Chief Justice, 1921 6, 
25th March 1875, son of Babu Sahay 
i'l'te Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
pnssa m 1888, d of Munsif Mangul 
Son Singh, Zammdar and retired Dy Com- 
missions Educ Arrah Zillah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University Muir 
Central College and Allahabad Umversity 
A Honours and Jubilee 

^^93, LL B , and Jubilee Bursary 
189o Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shaliabad, 1903 
Vice Chairman, Local Board, 1904 Member of 


PUDUKKOTTAI, i^is Highness Sri Brihad- 
AJiBA Das Eaja Hajagofala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Eaja or 6 1922 Installed 19th 
November 1928 Minor The State has an 
areaof l,179sq miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dv'nasty 
for centuries Salute 11 guns Address 

New Palace Pudu'kottai 

PUDUMJEE, N0WB0JEE,lst Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, CIE b 1841 Educ 
Poona Coll under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem of Bombay Leg Council , Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address Pudumjec 

House, Poona 
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duty Home Dept, 1915-1019, on 

special duty with H K H the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 , on staff of H H H the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22, Senior Superin- 
terident of Police, Lahore , Member of the 
H Commn on Pubhc^ervices, 1923, Diiector, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department 
GoTernment of India, 1924-31 appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931 Chairman, Indian Hed Cross 
Society and St John Ambulance Association, 
and Chief Commissioner for the Empire of 
India of St John Ambulance Brigade 0\ei- 
seas , Knight of Grace of St John of Jerusa- 
lem, 1933 Address c/o Llojds Bank, 
Bombay 

PICKTHALL, M\rjiaduke Wimiaw, H E H 
the Ni/am’s Service b 7 April 1875 m 
Muriel Emily Cadwaladr-Smith Educ 
Harrow, on the continent of Europe and in 
Syria, Egypt and Turkey Spent much of 
Ins life in bvria and Egypt and came to be 
regarded as an expert on Hear Eastern affairs , 
was a strong partisan of the Young Turks 
in their struggle to reform tlieir country , 
became Mushm in Constantinople Succeeded 
Lord Mowbray and Stoarton as President 
ot Anglo Ottoman Society , served in British 
Armv during Great War, Editor, Bombay 
Chronicle, 1920-24 , in 1925 entered H E H 
the Nizam’s service. Principal, Govt High 
School, Cbadarghat , Supermtendent, Hvde 
rabad Civil Service class. Director of Infor- 
mation , Editor, Islamic CuHurc Publira- 
lions Many novels and short srories includ- 
ing " Said the Eishonnan," “ The Valley of 
the Kings,” “ Veiled Women,” “ The House 
of Islam,” “The House of War, ’ “Knights of 
Arabj,” “The Early Hours,” 'Oriental 
Encounters, ’ “ Tales from Five Chimneys,” 
“Sir Limpidus,” “As Others See Us,” 'With 
the Turk in Wartime,” Pot au-feu Edited 
‘ Eolkloreof the Holyland ” In 1928 was 
granted tvv o years special leav e by H E H the 
Nizam for the purpose of completing a tians 
lation of the Qur’an on which he had been 
long engaged In Nov 1930 the work was 
pubhshed in England and America entitled 
' The Meaning of the Gloiious Koran an 
Explanatory Translation” (Allen and Unwin) 
Address Civil Scrvacc House, Hjderabad, 
Deccan 

PITKE VTHLY JAJtrs .SxoTT, G M G , C T E , 
CVO.CBE, DSO Chief ControUer of 
Stoics h 10 Nov 1882 Joined the service 
1909 as clcctiical inspector, electrical engi- 
neer, 1911 , C V O 1911 ^on mihtarv service, 
1910-1919, Asst Diicctor of M orks. Electrical 
and Meelumcal Sections, yiesopotamia, 
1910 , C I E 1920 , Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922 , 
on foicign service under Ccvlon Government, 
192S, 0 M G 1930 Addirs’; The Indian 
Stores Department, Gov*nimeut of India, 
Simla and Delhi 

POCHKHANAWALA, SoUAUn NtJSsinwAXJi 
Certificated Associate of -the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1010, Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd b 9 Aug 1881 m 
Bai Sakerbai Uuttonji Educ Lew High School 
and St Xavier’s College, Bombaj Joined 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serv'ing the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 jears , founded 
the Central Bank of India Was appointed 
member of the Government Securities Ke- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt of India 
in 1921 , appointed Chauman, C'ej Ion B.ink- 
king Commission, April 1934 Address 
Buena Vista,” Mirine Parade, Worh, 
Bombav 

POPE, Major Genfral Svdnet Bo\ton> 
DSO (1916) , C B (1930) , Legion d 
Honneur (France) 1917 , Commander, 
Waziristan District b 9th February 1879 
m Dorothy Ashbj Daniel, 1926 Educ 
St Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge Joined 18th Boyal Iiish, 19(?L , 
58th Kifles F F (I A ) 1904 , N” W Frontier 
of India 1908 (operations against Mohmands) , 
Staff College, 1914 Great War, France 1914 
to Dec 1917 , Palestine 1918 to 1919 Brevet 
of Lt -Colonel, 1919, Brevet of Col 1921, 
Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Ilegim*nt, 
1924 , Commanded Bannu Brigade 1926 , 
Commander, Eazmak Brigade, 1929, Major 
Generil 1030 , Commander, Waziristan 
District, 1931 , Colonel 4/19th Hydeiabad 
Regiment, 1931 Address Deia Ismail 
Khan 

POSA, Maunq, iso (1911), K S M 1893 
b Toungoo, 13 May 1862 Educ St Paul’s 
R C M hell , Toungoo Asstt to Civil Officer , 
Ningyai Column II, B Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87, Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885 87 Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser since 1911 Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan 1906 
Also to three Viceroys, 1398, 1901, 1908 
Dibt Judge, 1316, Oifg Divisional bessions 
Judge, 1918 Retired, June 1918 A«stt Dir 
Recruiting, Julv to Dec 1918 Mentioned in 
despatches Address xhatou 

PRADHAN Sir Govind Bvlwant, Kt , B A , 
LL B , Advocite (OS) b Miy 1874 m 
Riniabii rf of Mr P B Pradhin retired 
Assistant Engineer Educ B J High School 
Thana, Llplimstone College , and Govt Law 
School, Bombav Practised at lliiiia, 
became. Public Piosccutoi of Kolaba, 1907 , 
resigned in 1920, foi 20 veirs a mcmbei ol 
Tliina Mumcipahtj , for scveraljeai sits Vice- 
President and lor 7 years its elected President, 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 jears, was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt Co oper itiv e Credit Bank , President 
Thana Dist Boy Scouts Mov ement , is one of 
the Ahce-Presidents of the Chandrascnai 
Kavastha Prabhu community , elected at the 
Indore Parishad , elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 , re elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency , Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28, Finance 
Member of Bombay Government 1928-1932 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour List) Address Balvant Bag, Thana, 
Labiimun Road, Ganidevi, Bombav 

PE V3L4THANATH, BvxLRJFV, Professor Dr 
MA (Cal ), D Sc Leon (Loud ), Bimstcr- 
at Law , Minto Professor of Economics, 
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Education and Local Sclf-Go\ernmcnt 1918- 
1923 , President, Legislative Connell 1923- 
1920 , Member of the Enval Commission on 
Labour , President, Legislative Assemblj 
(1931) , resigned in 1933 Address Peddcr 
Hoad, Cuinballa Hill, Bombay 

BAJA, TRIBHOVANDAS JAGJIVA^DAS, M A , 
LL B , Devvan, Lunavvada State b 0 Nov 
1893 m Miss Tar.alaxmi B Kliandodia, 
Educ Baliadurkhanji High School, Jiinagad 
Bahauddin College, Junagad , Wilson 
College, Bombay and Govt Law School, 
Bombay Lecturer in History in Wilson 
College, 1914 16 , ^Taib Dew an and Sarn jms a- 
yadhish, AVankanar State, 1917-1920, 
Deputy Bevenue Commissioner, Tiinagadh 
(jtate, 1920 21 , Huzur Personal Assistant and 
Bevenue Minister, Limbdl State, 1921-1930 , 
appointed Dew an, Lunaw ida State, 1930 
Address Lunawad x, tia Godhra 

BA JAN, THE Hon Mr P T , B A (Ovon ), 
Tar at-Lavv , M 1. C , Mxwteter of PwWxc Works, 
Government of Sladras b 1892 Educ 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
OWord, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple) Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
practice in Jladura Is a member of the 
TJttamapalayam Mudaliar family Elected to 
the first, second and third Madras Legislativ o 
Councils by Madura (General Bural) consti- 
tuency when on all the three occasions he 
tcoped the polls , fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed , Jlember of S I L E , 
a comn ’ssioned ofDcer of the Indian 
Terntor’ol Force Address “Pulajam 
House,’ Tallakulam, Madura 

BAJWADE, SfAjOR General, Bao Bvja 
Ganratrao BAGHUNAan Bao Baj\ Mashir- 
I-kHAS BAHV-DUR Saukat-Juno, CBE, 
ADC, Army Member, Gwalior Govt, and 
Inspector General, Gwalior Armj , Member of 
the Council of Begency , ranks as First Cl iss 
Sardar m tlie Bombay Presidencj and in U P 
of Agra and Oudh b Jan 1884 m Dr Miss 
Nagubai Joshi, d of Sir Moropant Joslu of 
Nagpur Educ Victoria College Address 
Gwalior 

BAMADAS PANTDLH, The Hon V , B A , 
B L , Advocate, Madras b Oct 1873 Edttc 
Madras Christian College Member, Coan- 
cil of State smee 1925, Leader of the Swarajist 
Party m the Council of State since 1926 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank, Ltd 
(Provincial Co operative Bank of Sladras) 
President, Madras Provincial Co operative 
Institute , Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of Madras University, Chairman, 
lelugu Board of Studies and Member, Board, 
of Studies and Faculty of Law, President 
Indian Provincial Co operative Banks Associa- 
tion since 1928, Member, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee , Member of the Govern- 
ing Bodj of the Imperial Council of Agri 
cultural Besearch , Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee 
Pubhcations Commentaries on the Madras 
Fstate Land Act (Land Tenures) Address 
Farhatbagh, Mv lapore, Madras 


BAMAIYA, a , M a , Fellow of the Uojal Eco 
noniic Soclet} (London) Advocate, Madura , 
Adviser, Miidiir i-Bamnad Chamber of 
Commerce Director, Bureau of Economic 
Besc irch b 1894 ?ii Ivamlnbai d of 

5 Krishna Iyer bf Tinivariir Educ 
Madras Chnstnn College, and Madras Jaiw 
C ollege Gave evldtntc lieforc the Indian 
Tavation Inquirv Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925 20), Sccretarj, 
Madura District People s Association, 1925 
to 1927 Irequentlj contributes to the 
Biitlsh Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial Pubhea 
tions “ A National Sjstcm of Taxation,'* 
‘•Monctarj Beform in India", “Law 
of bale of Goods in India ’’ Address 
Lakshmi Vilasam, Nortli A tli Street, Madura, 

6 India 


BAAIAN, Sir CuvxDrASFRiiAPA Venkata, Kt 
M A , Hon PIi D (Pricbiirg). Hon LL D, 
(GlWSSQvv) and (Bomb ly) , Ilow D be (Cal 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Ufadras) and 
(Pans) 1' B S Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Plijsics (1930) , Director, Indian Insti 
tuto of Science, Bangalore b 7tli November 
1889 ni Loknsundnrammnl Educ A V N 
College, Ahragapatam and Presidencj College, 
Mndns Enrolled Ofllcer, Indian Finance 
Dept 1907-17 , Paht Prof , Calcutta Unlv , 
1917-33 , Hon beerj , Indian Association 
for the Ciiltiv ation of bcience, 1019 33, British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924, Bo- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Tcciinologv, 1924, President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928, Mitoucci Medallist, Borne, 
1929 , Hughes Medallist of the Bojal Societj 
(1930), 1 ellow of the Institute of Plij sics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon Mem Ind 
Math Soc , Indian Chemical Society, and 
PitnaMed Assoc , Hon Fellow, Zurich Phjs 
Soc and Boval Phil Sou , Glasgow PiiWvca- 
lionS Experimental investigat’ons on 
A’ibrations, Theory of Bowed Instruments, 
Molecular Diffraction of Light , Music 
Instruments , X-ray Studies , and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Plivsics which IS conducted hy him and In 
British and American journals , President, 
Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science, 1933 Address Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore 


RA5LACHANDBA BAO, DEWAN BAHADUR M . 
B A I B L , Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, Ad- 
vocate, High Court b Sept 1868 m M A^ij- 
yamma Eauc ar Presidency College, Madras 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910- 
1923 , Member, Legis Assembly, 1924-26 
Member of the deputation of the All-India 
Moderates m 1919 and Member of the Lj tton 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921 , 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 , 
President, Prohibition League 1926, President, 
All-India States Subjects Confee , 1927 , 
Member, Indian Bound Table Conference, 1930 
President, Madras Co operativ e Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 51930 Publications Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity Address EUore 
jiadras Piesidencv' , and, 40, Edw’ard Elhst 
Eoad, Mjlapoie, M idras 
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PUIlSHGfCA.MDAS THAKUIIDAS Sm, Kt 
(1923), C I E (1919), AI B E Cotton Arerchnnt 
b 30th Mav 1879 Educ Elph Coll 
Bombay Alember Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, Governor, Impernl Bank of 
India , Member, tRojal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Emance (192R) 
Delegate to Round Table Conference (1030 
33) Address 11, Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill 

PDRVES, Robert Eqerton, C i E , P W D , 
retired b 1859 Ednr Thomason Coll , 
Roorkee , Ex Eng , 1895 , Supdt Eng , 1907, 
Ch Eng and Sec to Oovt , Punjab Irrlga 
tiou Branch, 1911-14, retired, 1914 , since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng and Irrigation 
Expert Address cjo Messrs King Hamil 
ton & Co , Calcutta 

RADHAKRISHNAK, Sir S , Kt (1931), M A 
D Litt (Hon ) , Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair King George V, Professor 
of Philosophy and President, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
of the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co operation b 5th Sept 1888 Educ 
at the Madras Christian College , For some time 
Professor of IPhilosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 1929 1930 Pub- 
lications Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore , The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy , Indi in Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy , Philosophy of the 
Upanishads , The Hindu View of Life , The 
Religion vie need , Kalki, or the Future of 
Encyclopoedia Britannica , “ An Idealist Vien 
Civilisation ,“ East and West in Religion’ , 
“ An Idealist View of Life ” article on 
Indian Philosophy in Ency clopaedia Brita 
nnica, and several others on Plillosophv 
and Religion in Mind International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc 
Univ'crsity Waltair 

RAFIUDDIK AHJLAB MA.ULVI, SiR, Kt (1932) 
Bar-at-Lav\ , J P , Educ Deccan College 
Poona and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Sliddle Temple in 
1892 , Practised for some vears at the Privv 
Council As a journalist vias a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
The Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Jlodal First elected to Bombav Council 
1900 , appointed Minister, Bombav' Govern- 
ment m June 192S» and re appomted 
lifinistcr, Bombav Government in Kov 1930, 
resigned in 1932 Poona 


October ] 919 Pubhention “Principles of 
of irahoniedan Tunsjirudenec ’ Jlcniber, 
Lxpcntive Council, Govenimcnt of Bengal, 
1920 25, Membei, Bengal Legis Council, 
1925 29 , Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party , Minister on two occasions for short 
periods Member, Lcgis Assembly 1931 , 
Leider of the Independent Party m the 
Assembly from 1931 , now leader of the 
Opposition” m the Assembly, Jlcnibcr 
of the Joint Parliamentaiv Committee in 
England Addnss 217, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 

RAHIMTOOLA, Fazve Ibrahim, BA, JP, 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, Alerchant 
(Messrs Fazalbhai Ibrahim and (3omp'yiy, 
Limited) b 21st October 1895 m 

Jainabhai, d of Alimahomed Fazalbhov 
Educ St Xavier’s High School and College, 
Bombay Member, Bombav Municip il 

Corporation, 1919 , Member, Schools Com- 
mittee 1920 , its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926 , Trustee, Bombay Port Trust jince 

1921 , Member, Advisory Committee, Bombav 
Development Department 1922, Member, Ad 
visory Committee, appomted to advise Govern 
meut about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 

1922 , w as appomted by Gov emment of India 
on Bombav Securities Committee , Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Clianr- 
ber since 1921 , Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion representative of the Corjioration on 
B B <C C I Railway Advisory Council, 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation , Member, Standing Fmance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board, Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929 , Cliairman, 
Reception Committee of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference , Presi 
dent, Bombav Presidency Urdu Teachers’ 
Conference, Director, Sultania Cotton Manu 
facturing Co , Director, Tata Construction Co , 
Ltd , represented Bombay' Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U P , Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference, Secretary', All-India 
Minorities Conference , Jlember, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council , Director, 
Tata Iron A Steel Co , Ltd , Bombay Electric 
Supply A Tramways Co, Ltd, Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation , Jfember, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926 1930 appointed Member of the Indian, 
Tariff Board, 1930 Appointed Ag President 
Indian Tariff Boaid, November 1932 
Address Ismail Building, Hornbv Road, 
Fort, Bombay 


RAHIM, THE Hon Sir Abdep, M A , (1919) 
KCSI (1924)5 beptember, 1807 m Nisar 
Fatinii Begum Educ Government High 
School, Midnajiore, Pi cadency College, Cal- 
ciitti Called to the Bar (Aliddle lemple), 
1890, practiced as Advocate Calcufti, 
Presidency Migisfrate, Calcutta, 1900 03 
rdlow, Madras Inivc^-itv smee 1908 
Member of the R Commission on Public 
''Orvicis 1913 15 oflicnfed is Chief Tustice, 
Madras, July October 1910, and Iiilv to 


RAHIifTOOLA, Sir Tbpahim, K C S I , C 1 E 
b Mav 1802 Joined his elder brother 
Mr Jlahoniedbhov Rahiratoola in 1880, 
entered Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1®02 , President of Corporation 1899 , 
Member of the Bombay Citv Improycment 
Trust for 20 v cars irom 189$ , Member, 
Bombav Legis' itivo Council 1899 1916, 
Member, Imperial legislative Council 1912 
Pre-ident, Fi'cil Commi=':ion 1921 jfember 
of Bombay E'ecutive Council in charge of 
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Who’s Who in India 


EAilAKIjrSHXA REDDI, Tuamballapalle 
jrALBABA IIEDDI, BA, B L , 31 L A , Vakil 
h Aug 1890 m Sjamalamma Brfwc 
Christian College, Jladras, and Law College, 
JIadras Vice-President, Taluka Board, 
Chittoor , Member, ^strict Board, klunicipal 
Board, Chittoor, Hon Asstt Begistrar of 
Co operatne Societies, Chittoor, Secretarj, 
Dist Co operatne Federation, Chittoor, 
President, lemple Committee Chittoor, 
President, Taluka Board, Sladanapalle , 
Member Legislative Assembh, since 1930 
Secretarj, Democratic partj , Leg Assembly 
Address Madanapalle, Madras ftesidencj 

EA^IASWAMI AIYAB, Sir Chftpat P 
K C I E (1925), BA, B L , C I E 
(1923) , Slembcr, Government of India, for 
Commerce and Bailuajs 6 12 Hov 1879 
m Sitalakshmi, d of C V Sundram Sastrl 
and bister of Justice Kumarasviami Sastri 
Educ Weslej College, Presidency College and 
Law College, JIadras English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923 For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee , Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University, Trustee of various 
educational institutions Secretarv to Congress, 
1917-18, connected with the National "Con- 
gress until 1918 Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Heforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act 
Represented 3Iadras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi Returned to Legislative 
Council bv University of Madras, 1918, and bv 
City of Madras 1920 Advocate-General, 
1920-1923 Member, Executive Council, 1923 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sitv of Madras, 1924 , Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
m 1926 and as delegate in 1927 Resumed 
practice at the Bar, klarch 1928 Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 , deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the SIvsore Universitj, July 1928 
Appeared m the Patiala Enquirj for H H the 
Maliaraja of Patiala along with Sir Tej 
Bahadiu- Sapru , Elected to the Legislative 
Assemblj bv the Tanjore-Trichinopolv 
Constituencj, 1929 Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1930 , 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1930 Law *Iember, Governor- 
General's Exccutiv 0 Council, 1931 , Legal 
and Constitutional Advrsor to H H The 
Maharaja ofTrnancoro, Delivered the Delhi 
Umversitv convocation address, 1931 , Tagore 
Law Lecturer, Cal Umvcrsitj ,1932 3Icnibcrof 
the Consultative Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, 1#32, Aleniber of 
Government of Indii for Commerce and 
Railwavs, 1932 Chairman of Committee 
api>ointe<l bv the Chamber of Princes to 
tam-ider the Vhitc Papcr,#i93>, Member of 
tlic lomt Select Committee of Pirli imeiit, 
193v, Dclt_M(< to the Morld Lionoinic 
Conference lOoo T'nhUcalwns A irious 
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pamphlets and artieles on Financial and 
Literary topics Address The Grove 
Cathedral, JIadras , and DcLislo, Ootaca- 
mund 


RAMESA3I, Sir The H ox jlr Justice Vppa, 
B A , B L , Judge, High Court, Madras b 
27 Julv 1875 m Lakshmmarasamma Edw 
Hindu Coll , Vizagapatam Presidency Coll , 
Sladras, and Law Coll , Madras Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 at JIadras 1900-1920 , Gov t 
Pleader 1916-20 appointed Judge, 1920 
Address Gopal Viliar, Mvlapore, Madras 


RAMPUR, Lieut His Hiohn'ESS AeiAh 
F A R z a X D-i Dilpizir-i-Dauiat-i-Ixgeishia, 
JIukheis-ud-Daueah, Nasir-u e - 31 u ek , 
Ajiir-pe-Uaira, Nawab Saved AIohauviad 
Raza Aei Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Jung 
b 17th Nov 1906 Succeeded 20th June 
1930 State has area of 892 54 square ir*les 
and population 464,919 Permanent Salute 
15 Guns Address i^mpur State, U P 

RAMUNNT MENON, Sir Kox-KOTH, of Konkoth 
House, Trichur, Cochin, State South India, 
Et, cr 1933, Diwan Bahadur, 1927, MA 
(Cantab) , Vice Chancellor, Umv ersiti of 
Afadras, b Trichur, 14 September 1872, 
m V K Kalhani Amnia, of Trichur, two s 
and one d Educ Alaliarajah s College, 
Ermakulam , Presidency College, Aladras , 
Christ’s College (scholar), Cambridge Enter- 
ed the Aladris Educ Department 1898 , 
Prof of Zoologv 1910, retired 1927 Con- 
nected with the Madras University since 
1912, nominated to the Aladras Legislative 
Council on two occasions, represented the 
Madras Umversitv at the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire at Edinburgh 
1931 , Chairman, Inter-Universltv Board 
1932-33, Vice-Chancellor, Aladras Univ ersitv , 
since 1928 Address Vepery , Aladras 


RANCHHODLAL Sir Chinubhai AIADHOw- 
EAE, Second Baronet, cr 1913 b IS 
April 1906 s of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d of Cliunilal Kliushalrai s 
father, 1916 30th November 1924 

with Tanuinati, d of Javerial Bulaklilram 
Mehta of Ahmedahad (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baroiietcv) Heir Son, Uday’an, 6 25 Julv 
1929 Address “ Shant kunj,” Shaliibag, 
Ahmed "bad 


RANGACHARIAR, Dewan Bahadur Tire vek- 
KATA. B V , B L , C I E (1925), 3^ E A since 
1920 Vakil, High Court, Madras b 1SG5 m 
Ponnanimai, d of S Rajagopala Aivengar of 
Srirangam Ldiic S P O College, Tri- 
chinopoly , Law College, Afadras School 
master for 3 years, enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Aladras, 1891 , Professor, Law 
Coll , 1898-1900, Afember, JIadras Corpn , since 
1908 , Afember, Madras Legis Council, 1910- 
1919, Member, Indian Bar ConimiUre , Alcr 
pantile Marme Committee , Esher Committee, 
Elected Dv President, Leg Assembly 
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W/io's Who m India. 


dale G jimmar. School Articled to Thomns 
Seid, « E 'Wakefield and Eormanton 
Entered Admiralty Service (18SS) as Asstt 
Cn il Enpineer , served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esquimalt and Chatham , was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatham and Eos^nJi 
and Deputv Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiraltv 
Lt -Col Iloyal Jlarines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports , Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
posed King George s Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re Shatt-el-Arab Loaned bv Admiralty 
(19P1) for constniction of 'Vizagapatam 
Harbour Address Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizagapatam. 

REID, Robert Neib, M A (Oxon ), C I E 
1930, Kaisar-i-Hmd Gold Medal, 1924 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
b 15 July 1883 m Amy Helen Disnej, 
1909 Ed c Malvern and Biasenose Coll , 
Oxford ICS 1900 , ariived in India 1907 , 
Asst Magte , Bengal , Under-Secretarj , 
1911-14 I A R O , 1916-18 . Magte and 
Collector 1920 27, Secrctarj , Agrlcultuie 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 , Com- 
missioner, Rajshalii Duision 1930 , Oflg 
Chief Secletar^, 1930 31 Jlembei of Execu- 
tive Council, Bengal (Oflfg ), 1932 Address 
Writer s Buildings, Calcutta , The Waircn, 
Thorpeness, Suffolk 

REILLY, Litet Coeonee Berwrd B tv don, 
CIE (1926), OBE (1918) Chief Com- 
missionei. Resident and Coniiiiandci-in- 
Chief, Aden b 25th March 1882 Educ 
Bedford School Joined Indian Armv, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1908 , 
served in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments Officiated as Political Resident, 
Aden, 1925 and 1926, and as Resident and 
Comniander-m-Chief, Aden, in 1930 and 1931 
Appointed as Resident nid Comniandei-in- 
Chief in March 1931, and as Chief Coin 
missioiici, Aden, in Apiil 1932 Appointed 
as His Majcsti s Coninii«sioner and Pleni- 
potentiarj to His Majesti the Imam of the 
Yemen in Deceinbei 1933 and eontluded a 
treatj vitli the Yemen in Pebruan 1934 
Address The Residenct , Aden 

REILLY, Henry D'Arcy Corneeies, Judge 
of the Madras High Court b lath January 
1876 m to Margaret Plorenee Wilkinson 
(1903) Edtic Merchant Tatlors’ School 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford Indian 
Cull Service (Madras), armed November 
1899 , Registrar of the High Court, 
1910-1913 , District and Sessions Judge 1916 
Address Madras Club, Sladras 

REMEDIOS, MONSlONOr James Dos, B A , 
JP (Oct 1918 ), Dean, Vicariate of Bombaj, 
(1929), Chaplain, St Teiesa’s Chapel and 
Principal, St Teresa’s High School, since 
1904 b 9th August 18S5 Edtic at St 
Xavier s College and at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Cejlon Address St Teresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum, Bombay 

RESHIMWALr, Kesha VAifto Govind BA 
(Allahabad) b April 1879 Educ St X,aaner’s 
High School .Bombaa and Muir Central College, 
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Jllhliabad Reaenue Training in Central 
Provinces , worked m Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08 , then as Inspecting Settlement Offirer in 
1910 , then in Rerenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector), Directoi, 
Land Records , then as Settlement Officer 
Was avarded the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H H 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II, 
m 1930 Reienue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, JanuarN 1933 Addresb Nandlnlpur 
Indore Citj 

RICHMOND Robert Dantfe, CIE (June 
1932) , Chief Conservator of Forests, JIadras 
b 29 Oct 1878 vt Monica, only d of Hir 
Janies Da\ a , K C B Ediw Roa al Ina" in 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill Joined 
Indian Forest Seialce, Nov 1901 seried in 
aanous oapacities including Principal, Madras 
Forest College, Asst Inspectoi-Geiieial of 
Forests to Gorernnient of India, 1919 1922, 
Conserrator of Foiests 1923, Ciiief Coifter- 
\ator of Poiests, 1927 Retired 1932 
appomted Member, Madras Sera ices 
Commission Addiess Madras Ciiib, 
Madras 


RIDLA,ND John Gaibriith, Secretair and 
Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India, Borabaa 
b 22 Aug 1884 m Margaret Baud Miirraj 
Educ Geoige Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
Five jears with Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinbuigh , joined Bank of Bombay 1906 
appointed Secietar\ and Treasurei, Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombaa, 1926 Address 
“Dunedin, ’ Maiabii Hill, Bombaj 


RTVETT-CAUNAC, Herbert Gordon, British 
Trade Agent, Gj antse, Tibet b 13 Feb 1892 
3rd son of John 'Thurlon Ru ett Cariiac, retired 
D I G of Police VI .Tune 1925, Ciishla, 
cr d of Lt -Colonel R S Pottinger Educ 
Bradfield Col (Berks ) and R M C Entered 
Arraj, 1911 Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst Political 
Officer, Amara , Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923 , Assistant Resident, 
KoIIiapur , Assistant to A G G Madras 
States Agencj , November 1927 , is Jlajor, 
Indian Array, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
Thereafter A P A Soutliern States of 
Central India and Alvvar, Maupiii , Undei- 
Secretaij' to the Resident at Hjderabad 
Address Hvderabad Residencj, Hydeiabad, 
Deccan 


RIVETT-CARNAC JOHN THEEE0W,retired Dy 
Inspr -General of Police, Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd s of late Charles Forbes Rivett 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr s. of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart , Governor of 
Bombay. 183S-41 b 1856 tn 1887, Edith 
Emily, d of late H. H Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served m 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Liishai expedition, 1889-90 (clasp) Address 
Shillong, Assam 
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ROWLA.Xi]tS, AYIUI\M SiiATV, B A (0\on ), 
Hon 310(1 and Lit Hum , Principal, Eobert- 
son College, Jubbulpore b 3Inr 1, 1888 
m Gwladjs Irene Scotland Lducation 
Beaumaris Llandoi cr\ College and C C C 
0\oii , Professor of jCliilosopln , Eobcrtson 
College, 1012-1920, Bead of the Department 
of Pliilosopln , Xagpiir Unncrsitj, since 
1924 , 2nd Lieut , I A R 0 , attached to 1st 
Vltli Tat Light Infantrj , 1018-1919 Piibhca- 
twnt A Guide to General English (nith X E 
Kaalekar), Commentaries on Newman’s 
‘Idea of a Uniaersitj ” and Mnlker’s 
“ Selected Short Stones ” *l(Wrcss Eobcrtson 
College, Jubbulpore 

EOIVLANDSON, EdmuM) JtMrs, CIE 
(1032), Coiiimicsioncr of Police, Aladras 
b 27 Oct 1882 m to Kite 'Milliicnt lister 
Crookeiideii d of Lt -Col Ciookeiidcii, E V 
J due Ring s School, Bruton, Somerset 
Asstt Siipdt of Police, Ciuiitur ind Ganjain 
Di-^tricts , Dist Siipcriiitoiident, Hilabir, 
Pniicipil, Police Training School, Icitore, 
Dist siipdt , Cliimilcput , As-^t Inspoctor- 
Geiicral, Iladras , Olfg D\ Inspector-General, 
Coimbatore and Olfc D\ Inspector General, 
Waltalr, Commissioner of Police, Ilidras 
1930 Ac/rfrt 59 Iladras 

EOT, Et Erv AtratJSTlN, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore 1904-10)1. b Franco, 1803 Address 
Catholic Oithedral Coimbatore 

EOY, Slit GA\FM)lt\ PPO't^n, Kt (1020), 
Sfember of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers b 0 Feb 1372 «i Sferthas 
Goodeve Clmckcrbuttj Jldtic Cooper s 
Hill Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegriphs on 1st Oct 1894, Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov 1007 , Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1010 and Post 
raaster-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb 
1920, was Postmaster General, Burma, from 
14th Dec 1021 to 13th April 1922 Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assim, from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1023, 
Dj Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec 
1923 to 29th Feb 1924 Cli Engineer, Tele- 
graphs from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27 Address Simla 

EOY, Evi BAiitnur Sukiiuat, Tiamindor and 
Banker, Alcmbei of Legislative Assemblv 
b 28 Sept 1878 Tlduc Bliagalpiir Had 
been Jlunicipal Commissioner for 15 vears 
of Bhagalpur JIuiiicip iht> , an Hon Magis 
tr.ate for about 30 years* Jlcmbei, Lcgis 
Council, Bihar and Orissa , a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Legislative Assembly , served as member, 
Advjsorv^ Board of B I Eailiiav 3 Calcutta 
Donated PvS 30,000 to Bhagalpur Munici 
pality and Es 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity Address Eovnibas, •Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa) 

EOY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA YACHASPATI, 
BA, BL (Calcutta Dnlv«), Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder b April 
1862 Educ St Xavier’s College , Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta 


Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1888 , 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 , elected Vice Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality In Bengal) in 1897, has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 , Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900, Member 
Dist Board of 24 Pergunaa from 1916- 
1922, elected Member Bengal Lcgis 
Council in Tanuarj 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections , elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Lcgis Council as 
President of High Prices Committee , elected 
first Dcput> President of the Reformed 
Council In Feb 1921 , acted as Presidt from 
May 1921 to Nov 1922 , introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Lcgis Council and got it passed IX 
the Council in 1919, elected SIcmbcr of Bengal 
I cgislatlvc Council from 1913-1929 , was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
vears, was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science , nominated bi Berifjgl 
Government to tlic Higlv Court Ectrcnch- 
inent Committee presided over by Sir Alc\- 
ander Muddlman served ns Deputv Presi- 
dent, Beng.al Legislative Council , is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association , member 
of the Indian Association , was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Ofllccrs’ Conference 
held at Burdwan PublxcaUons (1) "A 
Hlstorv of the Native States of India”, a 
local Self-Government in Bengal , Financial 
Condition of Bengal , “ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc Address Behala, Calcutta 

EUSHBEOOE-WILLTAJrS, LAurEKOP Fre- 
I»i PIC. M A , B Litt (0\on ), 1920, 0 B E , 

1920 C B E (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patlaki Cabinet, Joint Director of 
TnUiin Princes Special Organisation b 10 
Tiilv 1891 wi 1923, Freda e d of Frederick 
Chance two s one d Educ IJniversitv 
College, Ovford , Private studv in Pans, 
Venice, Rome, Lecturer at 'rnnitv College, 
Ovford, 1912, travelled Canada and USA 
1913 Fellow of All Souls, 1912 , attach- 
ed Oentrul Stall, Army Headquarters, India, 
1910 Professor of Modern Indian Hlstorv, 
Allahabad University, 1916-1919 on 
special duty w th the Government of India, 
1013-1921 in India, England and America , 
Oniclal Historian of the Indian Tour of H R B 
the Prince of Waler, 1021-22 Secretary to 
the Indian Deleg itlon at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923 Dlreetor of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Tabic Conference Pubhcatxons History of 
the Abbey of S Albans , Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material , Students 
Supplement to the Ain i- Alban A Sivteenth 
Century Empire Builder India under 
Company and Crown India in 1917-18, 
India m 1919 India in 1920 India in 

1921 22 India in 1922-23, 23 24 , 1924 25 , 
General Editor, India of Today ” and India’s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seq Address The 
Old House. Westcott Surrey 
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13ndo^^mcnts Act, and oilier eiiarlnieiils of 
the Icghlaturc Addrt'^s Zunindnr of Isaa- 
inaragaram, Vaniiarpct, Jinnc\cll\ 


feAPItU.SiRTEJBAnADUn.'II \ ,r f D ,K OS I 
,1023) b 8 Doc 1875 I due Agn 
College, Agra Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1800-1020 , Jfeinber, U P Ixg Couii 
ell, 1913-10, Sfcnibcr, Imperial Dog Cotin 
ell, 1910 20 , Member, I/Drd Sonthboroiigh’P 
Functions Committee, 1018 1919 , Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before I ord bclborno’s Committee 
In London, 1919, Member, All India Congress 
Committee (1900 1917), Presdt , U P Poll 
tlcalConfce.,191‘1, Presdt ,U P Social Confee 
,Q913), Presdt , U ? Liberal T,cngue, 1918 20, 
Fcllott, Allahabad Unit , 1010 1020, Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu Unhcrsltt Court and Sc 
nate and Syndicate , Law Alembcr of the 
Qovernor-Gencrars Exccutltc Council re- 
tired (1922) Member of the Tinpcrlnl Con- 
ference In London (1023) presided otcr the 
till India I Ibcrnl I cdcr.if ion, I’oona (1023), 
Member of the Ilcforms rnquirt Committee, 
1924 Pubheahons has contributed frcqucntlv 
to the press on political, soci il and legal topics 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904 1917 
Address 19, Albert Hoad, Allahabad 

SABDAK CHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI 
Sin, K C I E , premier Chief of Sarawans 
Baluchistan. 


SABKArv, Sin, JADXJhATn, Kt , C I E , M L C 
(Bengal, 1929 32), M A , (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Rojehand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal) Hon Member of Rojal 
Asiatic Society of Great BrlLiin (1923) , 
Member of the Indian Hist Record Coinn 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bom 
Br R A S) Vice Chancellor, Calcutta Uniter 
sity 1920 28 , Indian Lducational Sort ice 
uet)6 10 December 1870 m Kadambini 
Cliaudhuri Edue Prcsidencj Coll Cal 
cutta Some time Unlv Professor of 
McKern Indian History, Hindu Unitersitt 
of Benares (1017-19) Sir W Jfet cr Lecturer, 
Madras University (1928) Reader in 
Indian History, Patna University (1920 1922 
Putfications India of Uiraugzcb 
^atistics. Topography and Roads (1901) . 
HistOTy of Aurangzib, 5 Vols , Shit ail and 
Administration , Studies 
m Mughal India, Anecdotes of Aurangzeb 
Teachings , Erono’ 
mics of British India, India Through the 
Ages, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Edited 
and continued W Irvine s Later Mughah 
ols Address AueWand Road, Darjeel- 


n r?, P ® College, Tnchmopoly 
Founded the Wednesday Eeview in 1905 am 
Asstt Editor till 1917 Asstt Editor and lea 
rter writer Indu Prahash, Bombay, 1906 07 
Leadcr-WTitei to the Madras Standard in lOii 
iZjttitness, Royal Commission on Indiai 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tav 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), aiidSptcii 
Public Piosecutor to the Pudu Kotah Darb.i 



‘ \ Aoti on llif Kis( of I’rii <‘s in India" 
'I he lAdnngi ( risis ' iiid ‘ lovariis 
Sttiirij ' Address 'J ( jqiikul iiii, PO 
Trhhinojioit , 


SMIVADIUKMIV Sir Di 1 1 Pi tsAp LI, 
C 1 L C B ], , 'll A B L (C ilcuftn) LL I) 
(Ab(niern), IvL 1) (St Aridntts), Siiriratna 
(Natndttip), Miltnr.atiiaKar (Dan^i), \idta 
Siidhiknr (BhiiHapaill), Bingaratna 

(Binarf*-), IniTi Sliidhu (Purl) Idtoi^itc and 
Snlirltor Ifllott, Calciilt i Unitrrsilj, 
Pinarr-, Dacca and Dflhi Lnltcrsifics, Dean, 
I nciiltt of Hatt and late \ lee Chan and Dean, 
I aciiltt of Art“, ( alcutla Unit , late Mem 
of Council of State, late nuiiibcr of Indian 
I-iglslnflto As<.(inblj. and Bengal Council b 
1862 m 188) Xagi ndranandini 2 > Nlrmal 
(BL) and Mlhcl (MB) and 3 d Nalini, 
Alhar and Mraja J due Ramaheshwar- 
porc, ^-incirit Collfgc, Hare and How rah 
Schools Prcsldincj Collcgi, Calcutta For 
sctcral icara Mem of >Inn Corpn of 
Calcutta , Mem of Imp Llh Mcc President, 
Calcutta Rotarj Club, M M Jxidgo Anchor, 
and Hope Trustee, Imp Museum , Prc= , 
tarlous lllfrart, social and philantlirnpli. 
sodclics and iTcsident Calcutta Licensing 
Board , Cilcutta Temperance rcdemtlon. 
Anti bmol lug Soclctj "The Refuge", Calcutta, 
Unitersltj Corps Committee Incorporated 
Socict) of I att , \ ice President, Indian Assocla 
tion ind ^nt!onal Council of Lducatlon, 
Sahltta Parlshad Asiatic Soclctt, and 
President, Calcutta Unitersitt Institute, 
Rate "Mem Lttlon Com (Loud ) and Paddlsoii 
fom South Afrlua Representatite of India 
Gotinimint on the ]eiguo of Ration'. 
Geneta H.is (ratellcd much all otcr 
India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Unit at the Congress of 
the Unit of the Empire, held In England 
Publtcalxons ‘ Notes and Extracts, 

" Three Alonths in Europe,” " Prabash Patra,’ 
Tratels In South Africa, Smiriti Rcklia. 
Address Prasadpur, 20, Suri I-anc, Calcutta 
Clubs, Calcutta and National Liberal 
India 


SASTRI, Tin RT Hox V S SniMVtSA, 
PC 1021 CH (1930) b Sept 22 1869 

Edue at ICiimbhakonam St irted life as a 
School master , joined the Sort ants of India 
Society in 1007 , siiecccded the late Mr G K 
Gokh lie in its Presidentship in 1015 Member, 
Aladras Lcgislatiee Council 1915-10, elected 
from Madras Prcsidcnct to Impcri il Legis 
Council, 1016 20 Closelt associated with 
Mr Montagu during his tour m India in 1918 , 
Member, Soiithboroiigh Committee , gate eti 
donee before Tomt Parliamentart Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill 1919, sorted on 
Indian Railwa? Committee , represented 
India at Imperial Confee , 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confee on the reduction 
of natal armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy Councihor and reccitcd 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re 
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Sugar 'WJirks LtS , Bihar Publitations On | Millowners’ Association, 1922 Address 

the Fundamental Law of Electiic Action Bombay House, Fort, Bombay 


deduced from the Theory of Belatnitj , 191S , 
On Measuiement of the Pressure of Kadiation, 
1918 , Selective Bn,diation Pressure, 1918 
Theory of Thermal iSnisation and Ph-ssical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22 , Ex- 
planation of Complex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927 , New X-rajs 1932 , Author of a 
pamphlet “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Re- 
search Laborator^ in Bengal ” and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American Author of a treatise on the Theory 
of Relativiti, tiio text books on Heat 
Address Phi sics Laboratories, Allahabad 

Unn ersiti , Allahabad 


SATCLATVALA, SORABJI DORABJI, B A , J P , 
Director, Tata Sons Ltd b March 1879, 
m Meherbai d of late Major Divecha, I M 
S , Lduc at St Xavier s College Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1924 Vice- 
President Indian Central Colton Committee 
1929-30 and 1930 31 , Member, AdMsory 
Board of the Council of Agricultural Research 
Publications History of Millowmers’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay Address Bombay House, 
Fort, Bombay 

SAMAI.DAS, Lalubhai — see LalubhAI , 


SATLANA, His Hiohness Raia Sahib Bharat 
DharmaNidhi Dibeep Sinoh Bahabhr or 
b 18 March 1891 Succeeded the Gadi, 14 Jiilv 
1919 ni first to the d of H H the Ma 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur Ed"c Jfavo College Aimer Siliite 11 
guns General Secretary, All-India Kshatriva 
Mahasabha, President of Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares and the Eurukshetra 
Restoration Society Address Sailana, 
C I 

SAIYID ABDURRAHMAN, KHAN BAHADHR, 
M L C , Retired Dy Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b 1864 Educ St Francis de Sale’s, 
Nagpur Supdt , Commissioner s Office, 
Hoshangabad , Extra Asstt Commissioner , 
Dy Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921 , 
Dy Commissioner, Yeotmal , Per Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C P Commission , 
Official Receiver, Berar , President of manj 
Munioipalities and District Boards , Berai 
Mahomedan representative in C P Council 
Address Akola 


SAIYID MUHAIMIMAD HUSSAIN, KhAN 
Bahadur, B a , B L , SLmister of Education 
Bihar and Orissa b 1873 Educ Patna 

College and B N College Began as a 
pleader in Bihar Sarifi in 1896 and became 
a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court and 
joined the District Bar Patna in 1908 
in 1924 appointed Government Pleader at 
Patna, in 1925 became Advocate of Patna 
High Court and has been Member of Bihar 
and Orissa Legislatue Council since 1921, 
had been Municipal Commissioner of the 
Patna City Municipality from 1912 23 and 
Member of the Board of Semndarv Education 
for several years Member of Patna District 
Board and President, Madrasa Examination 
Board lYas co opted a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee Address Patna 


SAKLATVALA, Sip Nownoji BAPUJI, Kt 
(1933), C I E (1923), J P * Chairman, Tata 
Sons, Ltd b 10 Sept 1875, m Gooibai, d of 
Mr Horinasji S Batlivala Educ at 
St Xavier’s College. Chairman Bombay 
Millowners’ Association 19S6 , Emplojers’ 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 , Member, 
Legislative Assemblj , representing Bombay 


SAinULLAH KHAN, M , B A , LL B , High 
Court Pleader Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930) b 1889 
m Miss Irasunnisa A Jalil Educ MAO 
College, Aligarh Worked on many wai cogi- 
mittces during the war. Secy , Prov Kliilafat 
Committee, C P 1920-24 , Secy , Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923), end 1931-32 
aud its General Secret iry since 1932 Vice- 
Presdt , Nagpur Municipal Committee 
1921-28 , one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start, was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23 , non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 a 
member of Swaraj party Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26 Whip of the Swaraj 
Patty in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915 
Hon Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur 1927-32 President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926) 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
since 1932 Address Sadar Bazar, Nagpui, 
CP 


SAMTHAR, H H MAHARAJA Sir Bir Singh 
Deo, Maharaja of, K C I E b 8 Nov 
1865 S 1896 Address Samthar, Bundel- 
khand 

SANKARANARAYANA Ayvar, s, ma, 
B L , Advocate, Tinnevelly b 14 May 1896 
Educ Presidency Coll , Madras Law Colleges, 
Madras and Trivandrum Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922 m Rukmani Ammal 
of Kodangudi, Tanj Dist (1926) Zammdar of 
Naj inaragaram, Tinnevelly District Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Dist 
Winner of S P C A Gold Medal 1920 Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers’ Confee at 
Tinnevelly, 1923 Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confee , 
1924 Witness, Tamil Universitv Committee 
1927 , Author of several articles on Meta- 
physics, Law and Education, as “ Do Finite 
Individuals hav'e a Substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being,” “Mamtenance to a 
widow — Quantum and Style of Life,” " The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ Act, Madras Hmdu Religious 
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Unhersity . President of tlie Board of 'J rustets 
of Seth Jivi Baval IHrIi School Blswan , 
Member of the mainginK hndj of CoUin 
Taluqdars’ School, Luclcnov 'Jrustce of 
Baja llaghubar Pa\al ITigh 'school, Sltapur, 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U P , 
Member of U P Cattle bleeding Committee 
Member of U P Agnculinral Jlcscarch 
Committee, Member of the Court of \\ards 
Advisorv Committee Sitapur, Member of the 
Bvecutnc Committee of BiitiMi Indian Aiao 
elation of Oiidli , Member of the I/ical Pro\ln 
CCS Legislat la e Coiiiu 11 ns one of the represen- 
tatnesof British Indian Assocnflon of Oiidh, 
MemberofU P I inniuc Committee, 1028 20 , 
jMcmbcr of U P Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Bound 'Jable Conference in 
•London , Hony Special Magistrate Gnac 
ci'idence before the Indian ia\atlon Biiqulrs 
Committee in 102'> Address ICotra, Bls«an 
District Sitapiir, Oudh 


8ETHNA, Tni HoK Sir PniR 07 F Opnsixjrr, 
Kt , B A ,J P ,0 B B (1918), Member, Council 
of State b 8 Oct 1800 Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assiinnco Co of Canada , Chair 
man. Central Bank of India, Ltd . Member, 
Bpmbay Municipal Corporition, Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants Cliambcr Address 
Canada Building, Hornbj Iload, Bombaj 

SEIUBATNAM lYLB, Tnr HON Mn M It, 
Jlimstor for Development, Madras Goaern 
ment b 2nd January 1888 Lduc E'ationnl 
High School and St Joseph’s College, Trlchi 
nopolj Mas nominated President of the 
Talu’c Board, Karur , vas elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulitalal , elected 
President of the Trichinopoh Dist Board , 
dected President of the Trichinopoh District 
Educational Council Assistant Socrctarj 
of the Trichinopoh National College and Hon 
Assistant Registrar, Co operatii e Societies, 
Irichinopoly Dist, elected member of the 
Sladras Legislative Council from 1921 
Address Boa Bab, Eldams Road, Tcinam- 
pet, Madras 


SEI^IOUILSEWELL, Roblrt Bi resfori 
M Jlcdical SerMe 

of V® ) . C I E (1933) , lead! 

A Oceanographic Exped 

tion to the Arabian Sea b 5th Jlarcli 188i 
jn Dorothy of William Dean of Chiclicsb 
^eceased) Bduc Wej mouth College 

St Bartholomew 
Hospital, London Entered IMS in Peb 
1908, burgeon-Naturahst to the Mam 

Officer 23^ 

^ (mentioned in de 
patches) , Surgeon Naturalist 1921-2' 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, 1925 r 
Pellow and Past President of the Asiat 

ri ^"‘‘rded Berkeley JIera( 

nal Medal by the ASB in 1932, Pa: 
President of Indian Science Congress, ( 1931 ' 
Publications Numerous papers on Zoolot 
and OcMnographa Address C/o Ti 
Impeiial Bank of India Ltd , 25, Old Bros 
Street, London, E C 2 

S^DILal, Sir, MA (Punjab), 1896, Bi 
‘I? B 0 L Hon (Oxfori 
1899 , Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxfon 


1890 , Arden I aw SchcAar W'ny’a Inn 
1899 , llonoursman of Council of Legi 
LdiiCiitlon, 1899 Special Prizeman I; 
f onsfitutioiinl I aw, 1899, appointed Mcmlic 
of till I’rh\ (oiincll b Mn> IST'i 
Ldiir nt Oo\t f’oV , Lahore, Bnlliol Coll 
Oxford Practised nt the Bar 1899 193 
Offg Tudgi , Punjab ( hl( f Court 1913 an 
191 1, Permanent fudge, 1917, Tiidge, Hig 
Court, Laiiorr, 1919, Ciilef Justice, Maj 
1920 1931 1 Iiftfd 1)} I’linjab TInlacrsIt) t 

the Ixig Coiiiuil in 19l0nndl913 lelloi 
and bjndic, Punjab UiiIm rsitj Pithhrahons 
Lediircs on Pria itc International Law 
Coinini ntarles on the Punjab Alien ition o 
Lmd Act and Punjab Pre emption Aft, etc 
Address I/indon 

wlIAIIAB-(JD-DIN,'liii Ho , 'nr, r Khan Baha 
P itr, Sir CiiAUDiiri, Kt (1930) B A , Lb B 
Adiotatt, Jilc,! ( oiiri President, Punja! 
Leglslatl\c Council founder and Propriernr 
"India Cases,” and "Criminal Law Journal” 
SIcmbcr Loglslafl’n AssciiiliH for Jjearn 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, to 
t > ears and elected President, Punjab Lcgish 
ti\e Counetl.rc elected President PunjabJ>gi3- 
latho Council in Janinrj 1027 Ldue Gorern 
nicnt Colt and Law Coif , Laliore Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases In 1909 'Was first 
elected member, Lahore Jtunicipal Com 
mittcc In 1913 , President of the Corjwra 
tlon in 1922 LIceted member, Punjab Leg 
Council re elected Pi csldcnt, Lahore Munici 
pil Committee, 1924 Publications The Crl* 
miiial Law Journal of India Indian Case 
anil two Punjabi poems Address “A 
Mumtnz ’ I Durand Road, Lahore 

SJIAHPLB V, Raja Dim aj Umaid bisoiin, 
RAJASAlimof b 7tli March 1870 Succce 
ded to gndi in 1932 Permanent salute 9 
guns Address bhalipiira, (Rajputana) 

SHAIKH, Maiimood Hasan Kiian Haji, Khak 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barb, Dist 
Patna Bihar and Orissa b 1895 m Musimmat 
Bibl Miriam iin Msan rf of the late Mr Ahmad 
Hussain, Barrister at-Law and Suhordinato 
Tudge, Bihar and Orissa Pduc at JI A 0 
College Aligarh, U P Was Chairman of the 
Barh 'Municipalitj for throe sears and Chair- 
man of the I,ocal Board for three j cars, Sec\ 
of tho Central Co ojioratiac Bank, Barh, 
Director of tho ProMneial Co operntho Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa , Jlomhcr of the Patna 
District Board, Honj Organiser on behalf 
of the GoAornment for tho Co operatiAe 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa ramih enjojs 
tho hcrcditarj’' tit}'' of “ Khan ” from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and the 
familj has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalrj and infantry 
The late Ahmad All IChan, his great great- 
grand father A\as the Commander In-Chicf to 
tho Mogul Emperor Was made a IClian Sahib 
in 1924 and Kha^ Bahadur in 1931 Address 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna 
Bihar and Orissa 

SHAKESPEAR, AEEKAkDEE BLARE, Cl B , 
Merchant , Sutherland & Co , Cawnpore 
b 1873 Educ Berkhdmpstead Was 
Sec , Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12 Address Ca'WTiporc 
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preocn) UlvD oi* Go'f'rnroeni- ot Tiidi'i, 1922 , 
ekcteci Jleniber, Council of State, 1921 
dcliveretl the Kimili Lectures to the C ilcutti 
Unnersita on the “ Iliphts and Duties of 
Indian Citircn^hip ” smee published in book 
form High Comini* loner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29, Member, llo\al Commission 
on Labour 1929 Addrest Ser\ ants of India 
Soeietj, Bombaa or Poona 

SATJXDLRS Tiir IlioitT Rrv Cutatrs To_h\ 
GODliil\ M V , Bishop of Lucknow b 15th 
leb 1888 m Mildred Kobinson Ilebldith- 
waitc one s ind two diURlitir-- Ldiir 
Jterchant Ta\lors’ Sihool 1 ondoii seholir 
of St Tohn s College, Ovford, CiiSde^on 
College, 0\on Deieon 1910 Prie-,t I ‘Hi, 
Diocese of Iiuknow s, p q Mi'-stou Ciwu- 
pore, lOll-lG Indian Liclesi istic il 1 ctabliHi- 
nicnt, Chaplim, 1017, at Boorkec, 17 Ciwn 
pore, 1018, Cliiknti, 1021, Staff Cluplmi, 
Aniiv Headquarters, India lO’l-It Metro- 
politan’s Chaplain, C,ilcutta, l‘)2') 1028 
Bishop of I ueloiow 1028 -Iddrr s? Bishop s 

1 odge, Allaliabad 

SAUHDEBS, Colonel Maoan, D S 0 , Offg 
Director, Vlilitnn Operations, Armv Heua- 
quarters, India o 0 Hov 1881 m Marjory 
d of Francis Bacon Educ Maliern College , 
R M A , Woolwich Lieut,, Rojal Field 
Artillery, 1903, Lieut , Indian Army, 1907 , 
Capt 1912 Major, 1918 , Bt,-Lieut -Col , 
1919, Col 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a j ear In Russia, Staff Capt ,2nd Royal L'axal 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in Gallipoli, 
1913, from 1st landing to e\acuntIon , G S 0 
3 m Egypt to March 1910 , Bng-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917 opera- 
tions In Mesopotamia, 1917-18 , G 8 O 

2 and Intelligence Ofllcer with Major-Gen j 
Dunstcrvillc’s Mission through N W Persia 
to the Caucasus 1918 G S O 1, Caucasus 
Section, Q H Q British Salonika Force, 1019 
(wounded, despatches fixe times, D S O 
Bt -Lt -Col 5 , P S C Camberloy, 1920 , 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 
DDMI, Army Headquarters 1924-29 
AddrenB General Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India), Simla 

S AM’'AHTM’ADI, HiS HlciiM ss Jluou KUFM 
SAWANT V flhns BAI’USAIIFB BIIO^SLl, Rui 
BAIIAPTJR B4JA Saiieb OF h A.ug 20th 
1897 m Princess Sliri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda, s Yuvraj Shiwram Saw ant Ediu 
Alah cm College, England Served in the Great 
War it Alcsopotamia from Oct 1017 to 
March 1019 , attached isilon Olheer to 4 /5th 
Mahratta Light liifantrs' Address 
Savantw adi 

BAYED MOHAAIAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mehi Shah 
Hawab , Jlember, Council of State Elected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at 
the age of 25 , electra twte as member of the 
Council of State , A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference Address Jala], Pur Sharif, 
Jhelum District, Punjab 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M A (Cantab), 
Medneval and jModern Languages Tripos 
(1911), Principal, Prince of Wales’s Rova! 

^6 


Indian Militarx College, Debra Dun h 
14 Jfirch 18SS m to Audrex, xoiingcst 
d of Colonel T Scullx Educ JLirlborougli 
College, ami Ponibroko College, Ciiiibndge 
Appointed to tho Chief s College Brancli of 
the Indian Educational Scrxico in 1912, 
Assistant Jfastcr, Dalx College, Indore, 1912 , 
Principal, Prince of AV iles’s Roxa! Indian 
Militirx College, October 1021 Iddress 
Pnnte of M ales s R I M College, Debra Dun, 
U P 

SCROOPE, ARTHUR Edgar, B A (1903) 
and Scholai, Dublin Lnixersitx (1902) High 
Court Judge, Patna b 24 Taniiarx 1881 
m ludith Agatha Ilorxxood Lduc Clongo 
XX cs Wood College and Tniiitx College, Dublin 

I District and Session Tudgt, Bihar and Onssa, 

t l‘H2-1022, Registrar, High Court, Patna, 

' Tiidiciil Sccrotarx and I cgal Rcincnibrancer 
to Goxcniinent of Bihar Addres'- Patna, 
E I R 

SEAL, Sir Bratendranath, ICt , M A , Ph 
D , D Sc , \ ice-Clmncellor, Mysore Unb er- 
“iti , 1920 30 , Prof of Jfental “ nd 

Moral Science, Calcutta Unix , 1914-1920 
Lxtri Member of Council, Mx sore Gox ernment 
1925-20 b 3 Sept 1804 Educ Gen Assem- 
blj’s Institution, Calcutta Unlxcrsity Del , 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899, opened 
discussion at 1st Unix Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 , Mcin , Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Unix Reg, 1905, 
Chairman, Afjsore Constitutional Reforms 
Coramittie, l‘>22-23 Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-cITicients of Num- 
bers. Comparatixe Studies in ValshnaMsm 
and Christianity, Race Origins, etc Address^ 
98. Lansdownc Road, Calcutta 

SEN, Jitendranath, JLA , Calcutta Unlv. 
Sen Prof of Phy Sc, Cltj Coll, since 1903 
b 1875 m 1899, Educ Hindu Sell , Presi- 
dency toll .City Coll and Sc. Assoc .Calcnttu 
PtibluuUions Elementary Waxc Theory of 
Light and other small books Address 
City College 102/1, Amlicrst Street, Calcutta 

SLTALVAD, SirCquianlalHarilal, IC C I E > 
(1024) LL D , Advocate High Court, Bombiy 
b Jul> 1800 m JCrlsIinagavri, d ofNurbherani 
Ruglinathdas, Goxt Pleader, Ahmed ibad 
Educ Elphinstono College, Bombay 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay , Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Southborougli 
Reforms Committee, 1918, Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 , AddiUonal Tudge, Bombax 
High Court, 1920 , Member, Eveeiifixe Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan 1921 to June 
1923, and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1920 Address 8etalv id Road, Mai ibar 
Hill, Bombay 

SETALVAD, RAO BAHADUR CHUNILAL HARI 
LAL, C T E , Ear -at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay Address 
Bombay 

SETH, Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bis- 
heshwar Dayal, B Sc , M L C PCS 
(London), MBAS (London^ Tahiqdar 
of Muizuddxnpur Educ at Canning 
College, Lucknoxv Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U P , Member of the Court of Lucknow 
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Sheklnres^ ar Hay Bahadur of Tahirpur, I 
Bengal Elected memher of Bajshahi District 
Board (1915) , elected member, Bengal 
Legis Council 1916 by the Landholders of 
Eajshahi Division , re elected to Council bj 
the same bodj in 1920, 1923 and 1929 Ap- 
pointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislatiie Council in 1924 and became its 
hrst elected President in 1925 Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
\ ice-President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929 J-ddnss P O Tahirpur, District 
llajshahi 

SHILLIDY Geouge Alexaneek, C I E (1931), 
fHing s Police Medal (1922) , Deputy Inspector- 
Genenl of Police C I D , Poona b 7th 
MarchlSSe m to Mabel Catherine, rf ofRobt 
Steien, J P , Barnhill, Dundee, Educ Cam- 
pbell College, Belfast, Ii eland Joined Indian 
Police in 1906 as Asst Superintendent of 
police, piomoted District Superintendent of 
Police 1916 and Deputy Inspector- General of 
Pohee in 1932 Address Poona 


SHIRUAS, George Findlay, M A , Prin 
cipal, Gujarat College, b Aberdeen, 16 
Julj 1885 m 1911, Amy Zara, e d of 
late George MeWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, two s Educ Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen, University of Aber 
University Prizeman in Economics , 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Go\ernment of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13, Member, 
Govt of India Prices Inquiry Committee, 
on special duty In oflico of DPI, Bengal, 
1913-14, Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914, Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 , 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee , 
London, on behalf of Govt of India, Dec 
1919- Feb 1920 , on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Rations work, 
1920 , attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Lalmur Departments, Washmgton, 
Boston and New York, 1925 , Hon Fellow, 
Royal StatetiMl Society, 1920, Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches), 
1 A Reserve Regimental List, 1921 , Direc 
Office, Government of Bombay, 
Director of Statistic^ 
with the Government oi India, Member 
Bombay Legislative Council, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, lellowofthe Univ of 
Bombay Pubhcations Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry/ Indian 
pnan« and Currency , 3rd Impression, 1920 
borne Effects of the Mar on Gold and Silver 
1420 , Ihe Science of Public Finance, 
(Mannillan, 3rd Edition), Taxable CapacKv 
A".*..*'*® of Fixation and Public Debt 

(1025) Ihe Future of Gold and Indian Cur 
renev Reform (Economic Journal, June 1927) 
A Central Bank for India, (Econ Journal, 
Dec 1927 , Gold and British Capital in India 
(Econ Journal, Dec 1929), Financial Reform 
and the Indian Statutorv Commission (Econ 


Journal, Sept 1930) , Tfie Re Adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance in Federal 
Constitutions (Economical Political, Contem 
poranea-Padua, 1930) “Poverty and 
Kindred Economic Problems in India” 
[Calcutta GovernmeOt of India Central 
Publication , Branch (1932)] , Gold and 
French Monetary Policy , articles on Finance 
and Indian Trade, etc Address Gujaiat 
College, Ahmed abad 

SHUTTLEWORTH, Graham Dennison, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b 17 June 1889 m Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917) Educ 
St Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut to 2nd Bn Y’ork and Lancas 
ter Regt 1909 , resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs Croft &, Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
Aug 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force Granted King's Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt , January 1915 , demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes 
Address “ Waverley” Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay 

SIFTON Sir James David, K C S I (1932) , 
K C I E (1931) , C S I (1929) , C I E (1921) , 
ICS, Governor of Bihar and Orissa, (1932) 
b 17th April, 1878, s of Thomas Elgood 
Sifton Educ St Paul s School and Mag- 
dalen Coll , Oxford m Hairiette May, d of 
Thomas William Shettlc two s two d ICS 
(1901) , served m Bengal to 1910 Transferred 
to Bihar and Orissa , Magistrate and Collector 
of Shahabad, 1915 Sec to Govi; in Financial 
and Municipal Dept 1917, Dy Commissioner, 
Ranchi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt of 
Bihai and Orissa, 1925 27 , Acting Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1930 
Member of Executive Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1927-1931 Publications Settlement 
Report of Hazanbagh District , Settlement 
Repoit of Parganas Barahabhum and Patkuni 
in Manbhum Discrict Recreations Tennis 
and Golf Address Government House, 
Patna and Ranchi, Bihar, India Clubs 
East India United Service Bengal United 
Service, Calcutta 

SIKANDAR HYAT KHAN, The Hon 
Captain, Sirdar, Sir Ag Goveinor of the 
Punjab b 5 June 1892 Educ MAO College, 
Aligarh and Univ College, London During 
War was recruiting officer, commission m 
2 67th Punjabis (now 1 / 2 nd Punjabis) , served 
on N W I' and in the third Afghan War 
Appointed to Brigade Headquarteis Staff, 
was the first Indian to command a company 
on active service returned to the Punjab Legis 
Council by landholders constitu en c y , 
non official member of Police Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1926, Pers Asst to Mela Officer 
during Prince of iYales’ visit , elected by the 
Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Coirncittee which elected him as its Chairman, 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Companies 
includng Messrso Owen Roberts, the Punjab 
Portland Cemet Co , Wah Stone and Lime 
Company, North India Constructional Engm- 
eers and the Frontier ADning Syndicate, 
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SsHAMSH^R SlifGH, Sir Sardar, Sardar 
Bahadur, KCIE, CIE, Ch Min , Jmd 
State, b 1860 'EAuc Jnllundur and 
Hoshiarpur H S and Govt Coll , Lahore 
Served during Afghan War, 1879 80, with 
march from Kabul tt? Kandahar , Ch Jud of 
State High Court, 1899 1903 Address 
Sangrur, Jmd State 

SHANKAR RAU, Hattiangadi, BA, CIE, 
(1931) , Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Bombay 6 29 September 1887 m Uma Bai 
Uduc Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras Superintendent, 
Go^ernment of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 , Assist Secretarv, Government of 
India, Financ" Department, 1924, Hnder- 
Setretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1926 , 
Budget Officer, Go\ernment of India, Finance 
Department, 1926 31 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931, Dy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 Piibhca- 
tion Indian Thought in Shelley and Ten- 
nyson , Tales from Society The Chitrapur 
Saraswat Directory, 1933 Address 2 Labur- 
num Road, Bombay 7 

SHANKARSHASTRI, NapaSINHSUAStrt 

Pandit Jotirmartand, Astronomer, Astro 
loger and Landlord b 19 Dec 1884 m Anna 
Pumabai, d of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Mira] Semor Educ Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haven, Dharwar Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang” , Publisher of the annual general 
predictions Publications Annual Indian 
Calendar, Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology) , Kalachandrika In 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Taj ak- Sara (a treat'se 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi , 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) , Griha Ratna Mala in Sansknt (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H E Lord Willing- 
don. Viceroy of India and of H B Sir Fred- 
erick Sykes, Governor of Bombaj, and Life 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Mahara] of Belgaum 
The History of Canopus (Agastya) in English 
History of Ursa Major fSaptarushi-Malikal 
Address Haven, Taluka Haven, Dharwar 
Dist 

SHARPE, WiiiiiAH Rutton Searle, J P , 
M Inst T , Chairman, Bombaj Port Trust 
b Dubbn 11 Dec 1880 m Kate, third d of the 
late T H Marsh of Northwood, Max , 1 d 
Educ City of London School and Neuvevdle 
Academy, Switzerland, Accountant and Branch 
Manager, Grmdlav &. Co , Ltd , 1902-1913 , 
joined Bombay Port Trust, Dec 1913 , Chief 
Accountant, 1914-18, Secretarv, 1918 1923, 
Deputy Chairman, 1923 , Chairman, 1931 , 
Late Captain, Bombay ^ Battabon IDF, 
Chairman, St George’s Hospital Nursing 
Association , Chairman, Royal Bombay Sea- 
men’s Society , Chairman, Indian Sailors 
Home , Chairman, St John Ambulance 
Association, Boraba\ , Afat Commissioner, 
St John Ambulance Brigade Overseas, 
Bombay District , Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Coloration , Improyements Committee, 


G I P and B B &, C I Railways Advisory 
Committees , Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society Publication ‘ The Port 
of Bombay ” Address “ North End, 
Cumballa Hdl, Bombay' 

SHASTRT, Prabhh DUTT Ph D. (Kiel), B Sc 
Lltt Hum (Oxon ), M A B T , Hon M O.L 
(Punjab) , Vidyasagar (Calcutta) , Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia) , I E S Prmcipal, 
Rajshalu College , Sen Prof of Mental and 
Moral Phil in Presidency Coll , Calcutta, 1912- 
1933 , offg Principal, Hooghly Govt 
College, 1927 b 20 June 1885 Educ 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris Del to and Sectional Pres at 4th Int 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, IMl, 
Head of Dept of Philosophy’, since 1^2, 
Calcutta Univ Lect in Phil and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 , invited to lecture in Unlveroities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14 Visited 
the USA and Canada in 1920 22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns liop- 
kms and Toronto Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924 Publications 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects Address Bharati-Bhawan, 3 Multan 
Road, Lahore or Prmcipal’s House, Rajshahi, 
Bengal 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, CIE (1931) Madab- 
TTii-MAHAJr Amer b 18th October 1901 
First Class Amir of the Junagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir, Educ at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer , visited England in 1813 14 with &s 
Highness the Nawab Saheb Entered Juna- 
gadhState Service in 1920 as JLlitary Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness and then Huzur Secretary , 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923 1932 Retired 
from Junagadh State Service in February 1932 
Address Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State 

SHEPPARD, Samttei, Townsend, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India b 
Bath, Jan 1880 Educ Bradfleld and 
Trinity’ Coll , Oxford m 1921, 4nne, d of the 
late J H Carpenter Joined the staff of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902 Assistant Editor, The Times of India 
1907-1923, Editor, 1923 1932, Temporary 
Capt in the Army’, 1917-18 , employed on the 
staff of Bombay Brigade, Corresponding 
Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission Publications Contributed to 
The Times History’ of the War in South 
Africa “ The Byculla Club a history ’ 

•' Bombay’ Place-names and Street-names,” 

” A Historv of the Bombay’ Volunteer 
Rifles ’ Address The Times of India, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
EC 4 

SHIB Shekhareswar Rat, The Hon Kumar, 
BA, M L C , Mmister, Government of Ben- 
gal b 4th December 1887 m to Annapurna 
Devi, d of Rai S N Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur Educ Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 

> of Allahabad Is the eldest s of Raja Sasi 
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Singh, Into Tnluqdnr ol DhnIm^\nn Ilstalc in 
QondaDist Hduc at Kac Barcill High School 
and Si A 0 College, Aligarh i’rc^idtnt'clccl 
of tho second U 1’ Sociai Conference held in 
iiTicknow in 1008 and of All-lndi i Social Con- 
ference in 1910, presided o\cr ifh All-lndla 
Hindu Conference at Ccllil In 1018 , elected 
President, Britiidi Indian \s:oclation of Oiidh 
in 1921 and uaa reelected in 1024 l\ns 
Bellow of Allah'’bid Univ until 1009 and is 
Socrctarj of K‘-hattri\ a College, Lucltnon , 
Slember of tho l,\ccutivc Council of the 
Luehnow lInivcTalt^ and of tiu Court of the 
Hindu Unncrsitr of Benares of the Board 
of Directors of SIahalu\nii Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknou, also Director of the Allahabad , 
Bank, again elect wl President, Brlthh ' 
fndiin Association, Oudh 1031 ami uns I 
Cliairmaii of tho Hindu Bcligious and thnrit- “ 
able Dndouincnts Coniniittco ippointid h\ , 
IT P Government ruhhatlinm PmiphUts 
entitled laluqdars and tho British Indi.in i 
Association ’ (1017) and " lahiqdars and the | 
Aiuonclinent ol Uudli Ituil kiu’ (1021), and ' 
(ontnbutlona to the press on social, political 1 
and religious topics tcWrc's ICurrl Sudauli 
Raj, Dist Rac Barclli, Oudh j 

SINHA, The Hon Mk Anuouaii Xauayan, i 
M A , B L , Zemindar, Julj 3, 1880 Jltbtc j 
Patna and Calcutta Joined the High j 
Court, Patna, as Vakil , appeared in the ' 
famous ‘ Burma Case” of the Duinraon 
Raj ns junior to air C R Das, Mr Srinlv nsn 
Avengar and thedatc Sir Ashutosh Mookhcrjl , 
joined Non Co operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaja District Board 
and Member, Council of State, representing 
Bihar and Orissa , Chairman, Reception 
Committee of tho All-India Untouchable • 
Conference held at Patna in 1020 Pubhea- ' 
irons Translated Historv of Ancient Magadha ^ 
ftom Bengali into Hindi Address Villa ■ 
Poiawan,P 0 Aurangabad, Dist Gava(Bihnr I 
and Orissa) 


BIOTA, Bhotfndra Nauatana, Raja 
BAHADtrR(1918), B A , (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar b 15th Nov 1888 vi first Ram 
Prem Kuman and on demise Rani Surva 
Rumari Nduc Presidency College, Calcutta 
Member of the Dist Board of Murshidabadfoi 
12 yeMS , 1st Class Hon Magte, Vico-Presi- 
uent, J^itishlndianAssociation, President All- 
India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
Museum, President of tho 
India Art School, elected to the Bengal 

nf ^ member 

of the :^yal Statutory Commission , Member 
of the Finance Committee , Member of the 
Pubho Comimttee , Member of the Revenue 
Commttee Member of the E B RailAv 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt of Bengal Re-elected to the Bengal 

Road, BaUygunge, PO, Calcutta, or 
Nashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur PO, Dist 
Murshidabad, Bengal 


GANGANAVJ), MA (1921) 
(^924-1930) , Bon Research Scholai 
or the Calcutta University (1922-23) 
Srinagar Raj. b 24 SepV 
Monghyr Zilla school 
(1907 10) , Purnea Zilla School, Ptesidencj 


College (Calcutta) Government / Sanskrit 
Coll , Calcutta , and I’ost-Graduat) Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Unlvcrsitv Blcctcd to the 
Rojal Asiatic Society of (>rcat Britain and 
frcland In 1021, Asiatic Society of Bcngd 
In 1922, Bihar and OrIs''a Research Society in 
1024 and to tho 1 eliowshlp of tho Roja) 
Socictj for the encouragement of arts, manu 
facture and cptnmcrrc, etc in 1923 , a 
Corninhsloncr of tho Purnea Munlcipalltj and 
a member of tho Purnea District Board (I92t- 
27), President of tho Social and Religious 
Department of the Mnlthil Sammclana, one 
of the founders of the NntIonnll<>t Partv In 
the Tecl'latlve Asscinblj Joined the Swn- 
rajja Partj In the \eseniblv (1925) Elected 
a Sccrctarv of the (Longreos Part) In the 
Assemblj, 1028 a member of the Road 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub f omralttees, 192V-26 
Life ■'fember of the J mpire Pnrllamentarv 
A'^'oclation, PrC'lilfnt of tho Purnea District 
Congrfis C^unrnlttee (192')-1920), President 
of the Bihar Provlnelal Hindu Oabha , Member 
of the Latcutlve Committee of tho All India 
Hindu Sabin, 1020 1928, President of the 
Bllnr Provincial ICavl Sammclana (1020) 
President of the Bllnr I’nivinclal Board of 
tho Hindustani bevadal (I029), visiteil 
Europe 1930 31 . was in Imgland during 
the first Round i able Conference Pubhea 
Uons " The Place of I ideha In tho .Indent 
and the Jlcdircval India ” (read in tho second 
Oriental Confttonco) *' \ Note on tin Jan 
gila Desa , and ''DIscovorv of Ptngall 
iJratnao in N'epa) ” and " On some Malthlli 
Dramas of tho Seventeenth and EighUcnth 
Centuries' (puliltshcd In tho Journal of 
the Ashtlc Societv of Bengal), “Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism 7 ’’ (road In the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) Joint 
editor of the tjpical selections iroro 
Malthlli J, reposed to bo published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
'• Barliut Inscriptions” published by the 
Calcutta University In 192G Address 
" Srinagar Darbar," P O Srinagar, Dist 
Purnea, (BIharj 

SINHA, SACiiciiiUANAvnA, Barrister, First 
Indian Finance Member, Ev-Mcmber Evecu 
live Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1920, alsoPrcsidcnt of Ecglslatlv o Council, 
1921-22 b 10 Nov 1871, m the late Srimatl 
Radhika, d of the late Mr Sew a Ram, of 
Lahore Pduc Patna College and Citj 
College, Calcutta Called to tho Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 , Adv ocatc, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893, Allahabad High Court, 1890 
Patna High Court, 1910 Founded and 
edited The Tiiniitstan Remeio, 1899-1921, 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assemhiy, 1920, 
also elected it® first Deputy President, Feb 
1921 Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimatl Radhika Institute in momorv of 
his wife, which Aiuilding contains, besides 
the largest publlchall m Patna, the Sachchi 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English 
Visited England in 1927 where h“ In writings 
and speeches md’de notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
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appomtcj Eo\cihic Moinber, Punjab Go\orn- 
mont, 1»29, for throo months and became 
permanent Re\cnuo Jfember in 1930, 
appointed to act as Goaernor ,Tulj to 
October 1932 Jl B L 1920 KB B , 1933 
Address Goa ornmci^ House, Lahore 

SIKKIjr, Mauakaja of, H H Hauaraja Sir 
Tashi KAMorAI., K C I.F. (1923). b 20 Oct 
1893 , * of lato JIaharaja Sir Ihutob Nam- 
SJTil, K C I E of Sikkim, m Krand-daupliter 
of Ixinchen SholUiang (Bepent of Tibet) 
J^dttc ifayo Coll , Ajmer, St Paul’s Sch , 
Darjeeling Address The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim 

SUnil, Bkohab Baohubir , Zamindar and 
Japirdar Educ Goaernment College, Jub- 
bnlpore Hon Magto , First Class, sitting 
■ingla, has been member of the C P 
Council on bcbalf of Zamlndars for t'vo 
terms, has been elected Member, Lcgisla- j 
tia 0 Assembly, on behalf of C P Zamlndars 
Title Bcohar recognised bv Goaernment — 1 
hcrcditarj distinction Khas Am Bar- ' 
ban of H E the Goaernor, C P caempted 
from Arms Act Is Chairman of the Distnet 
Council and Member, 1 illage llpllit Board 
C P and Berar Member of Communication 
Board, C P Publications Hindi Shastra 
Siddlianta Sar Address Jubbulpore, 

SDILA, ARCRBisnop or, since 1911, Most Bet 
Anselm, E J Kesealt b 1804 Entd 
Franciscan Order, 1879 , Priest, 18o7 
Guardian of Franciscans, Cranlej, Sussex 
ISOS') Minister Proainclal for England, 
1902 , first llector oi the Franciscan College, 
Cowlcv, Oxford 1900 elected life member of 
Oxford Union. 1907, Detlnltor-General, Borne, 
representing English speaking proainccs, 1908 
VlMtator-Qeiicral, Irish Proa Ince, 1910 Ad- 
dress Archbishop’s House, Simla E 

SIADPSOK, Trevor CLaunr, C I E , King’s 
Police Medal (1910), C I E (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal b 9th February 
1877 Educ St Paul s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretara of State after open competi- 
tive examination in London in Noa^r 1890, 
Superintendent of Police, 1900 Inspector- 
General of Police, 1919 , Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923 Address 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta 

SINGH, Lt-Col Bawa JnvAN, CIE (1918) 
IMS (retd ) b Mav 6 1863 Educ Goaern- 
ment and Medical CollcTps, Lahore and St 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London- 
Joined IMS ,1891 Served in Milltarv Depait- 
ment to 1890 Civil Surgeon, Melktila, 1896 
Secretary, I G Prisons, with Ciail Medical 
Adminlsfrafinn Burma, 1897-1809 , Supdt , 
Central Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector-Genl of Prison#, E Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 , Inspector-Genl of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 , Director, 
Mtdical ind Sanitation Departments, H E H 
The Nizam’s Goat , 1920123 , and Director, 
Medical Sanitation and Jan Depts , H E H 
the Nizam’s Goat, 1923-24, Address 
Banchi, Cliota Nagpur 


alAOH, Ga\a Prasad, BA, Bb, MLA, 
Pleader, Muz iff irpiir Pdiic Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta Was a sub-deputj magistrate 
and collector for a fen a ears but resigned sub- 
seqiicntlv non practising ns a pleader, avas 
a member of the MuzafarpurMinieipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee , and of 
the Local Ada isorj Committee on Excise , 
an elected member of the Lcgislatia e Assembly 
since 1921, a Member of the Standing Finance 
Committee since 1924 , one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma , 
a member of the Goaerning Body of the 
Indian School of Slines, Dhanbad Pre- 
sided over the 13th session of All-lndia 
(including Burma) Postal and B 51 S , Bchar 

_ and Onssa Proa incial Conference at 5Iu?a- 
farpur in March 1033, presided over tRc 
Oth session of the Burma Proaincial 
Ksliattriaa Naaauaak Sangh in April 1983 ' 
Publication " Pic. orinl Kashmir ’ Address 
Muziffnrpur (Bihar) 

SINGH, Baja Bahadur Sdrj Baksh, O B. E 
(1919), Taliiqdnr of Oudh b 15 Sept 1808 *m 
grind-daughter of Baja Ganfaram Shah of 
Kliairignrh (Oudh) Edur at Sitapiir and 
Lnrknoaa President, British Indian Assocn 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927-1030 Member, 
first Leg Assembly Publication “ATaluqdar 
of the Old School” by " Hcliodorus ” and 
“ Arblfratlou ” Address Kainlapiir P O , 
SItapur Di-t (U P ) 

SINGH the Hon Sirdar Sir jouendra, 
Kt (1920) Taluqdar, Aira E«tatc, Khcn 
District Minister of Agriculture (1026) 
b 25 Sfaj 1877 ni Winifred May of 
Donoghue Contributes to several papers in 
India and England Has been Home ^ 
Minister, Patiala State Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ , Presdt of Sikh Educ' Confee , 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Counellof State, Editor 
of East and IPcst Publications “Kamla” , 
Nurjaiian , Nasrin, Life of B 51. Malabari 
and Kami Address Aira Holme, Simla (East) 

SiNGH, Sir KdnwarMaharaj, At A (Oxford), 
Bnr-at-Law CIE Agent of the Govt of India 
in South Africa b 17 5Iay 1878, m to Miss 
Maj a Das, d of the late Bai Bahadur Mav'a 
Das of Ferozepur (Punjab) Educ Harrow 
Ball Coll , Oxford , Bar -at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902 Ent U P C S ns Dv 
Coll , 1904 , Asst Sec to Govt of India 
Dept of Education, 1911, Sine and Collr 
of Hamirpur, U P , 1917 , Secy to UP 
Go't , 1910 Dj Sccretarv Govt of India, 
Education Dept , 1920-23 Dy Commissioner, 
Bahraich, 1923 , Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927, Commissioner, Benares, 1928 Allahabad 
1929, Vice-President, State Council, Jodhpur, 
1931, and Agent to the Government of India, 
1932 Publications Annual Boport on Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the U P , 1908- 
1919 Beports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- 
tius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to Last Africa and various contributions to 
the press Address South Africa 

SINGH, The Hon Baja Sir Bavipal, K C I E , 
(1916), Member, Council of State Tangdar 
b 7 Aug 1867 m niece of Tliakur Jagamohnn 
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&MITH, ^^AL^nt M tilOUM, 

Commi‘;sio)Kr of I’olict ]5nni1)i\ h 'Vfli 
Noa 1887 m Llloi d of (lit lift lolin 
CoUimnt J drir Oiom I’lirk ‘'thool, 
rcxlnin nntl (7ra^ s liiii Toini'il J’olltt 
ScrMCo, Doc , 1008, is A'-'-i'-f iiit Siijn nntt ii 
fknt , Supcriiiti ndt n1 of I’olitt Alii(lil')2l , 
I)\ CominissiniK r of I’olii ( J5oiiil»i\ lit ’>2 
Olfg Df'l)Ut^ Inspi I tor (ii ni r il of IViliii, 
Alarcli i‘)32 v iinunissiont r of I’ollti, 
Bornlnj , 1 ') ! i ni inlt ti Jviiigs I’olitt ''itdal, 
1033 AddrtS'^ Police lie id(iinr(i rs Iionil)i\ 


feOLA,Tin Iln MAicuii, S T, Pli 1), MA 
I'Ormcr Principal of the ItLiirodc Manila 
rnstitiifion from 1010 1920 Professor of 
Logic and Pliilosoph\ at St X lalcr’s Collepc, 
Jlonibny b iso\ 7, 1872 In the proMtiec of 
Tlarcelona, North of bpiin Ordained at ht 
Louis, AIo U S AlnlOOG 1 due Mch, 
Spain and at St Louis Unhersita, Mo li S A 
fVent to the Philippines On (lie staff of 
the Manila Obsen itorj under tlie Spanish 
and the American Go\crnmcnls from 1807 
to 1903 A Delegate to the M orltl’s 1 air 
held in St Louis, USA in 1001 Prof 
for seicral years at the Ateneo do Manila, 
Philippines, and Princljial of th it Institullon 
from 1910 to 1920 On the Siaff of St 
Xavier’s College, Rombav since 1922 Pub- 
hcahori'! Author of '‘Ihc Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands ” " A 
Study of Seismic Waves” Contributor to 
tne monthly review ” Raron v Pc” edited 
at Madrid Author of ” A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic ” AddTcs<! St Xaviers 
College, CrulckshanL Road. lort, Bombay 

Wir.LIAVt LWAIll GtAPSTONF, 
Ralsar-l Hind Sfedal (1 irst Cl iss) Member, 
Royal British Colonial Socictv of Artists 
Director, Sir J J School of Art, Boinbav , 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay 6 Sea Point, Cape 'J’ovvn, 1880 s 
of late Saul Solomon, ML A m 1900 
Gwladys, d of Rev G W Cow per Smith,' 
Tunbridge Wells , one s Educ Bedford 
Grammar School, University School, 
Hastings and abroad Studied under Sir 

and^at ^ 1 ??%®' A ’ ^ Watson Nlcol, 

don schools, Lon- 

the highest prizes and medals for 
painting Took 
Histoncafps^inl'^^'^ Travelling Scholarelup for 
Exhibited many pictures 
Prkcmal'^^Sir Royal Arademy , appointed 
1 Q 1 Q School of Art, Bombay 

unto ^ Painting 

iart the^ muS;^ decortooni 

of Art “stud?nfs^‘ 

wor^'^'a? Art^s'^tudent’s 

i“f?.^;^'i^f^;The"Bombav^ 

Affl ^Vomen of the Ajanta Caves ** efr 

SoifpTT Sc?°°l°fArtBungMow sSy 
° Kalsar-l-Hlnd Gold ist 

class medal fi909) Bar 1st Class nnpii 

fes to PurdahmshinJ Court of 

Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922’ 
Iduc Somerville Coll, Oxford, Lee and 


Pembertons. Llnroln s fnw I icids. London, 
Barhelor of Civil law, Oxfon, 1892, 
Bar at-Law Idnroln's Jnn 1923 Practls 
Itig High Court, Cileutta Puhhcatxow 
"Sun Babies'' (1901), “Between the 3wi 
lights ” (1908) " 'J he, Purdnnlshin ” (1910) 

“ Snn-Bables "(2nd Series Jllustrat"d), 1920 
"Tlienfore” (1921) (hdd MoUur Ime, 
(1910), “Susie ‘'oriliji — J in " (1912) eontri 
biitlonsfoUii tiu’iri )ith ( nduTu, II 
Gazelle, Till ? lui'’?, other luwspapers and 
migirims Addrrii 111 1( von ( liih. It, 
( ork Stri ( t, 1 ondon, M 1 

SOT J’LR, ( IIMIJ s All WMil I r ST (lO'n), 
JCS MeiiilMr Board of R( v( mu , Atadras 
h 1 !tli liim, 1S77 ni ( harlotte Dornthv 
le"-on 1 due ( iliis (olifgi, Camtirldgi 
Arrlvid In India 1001 mid s(rvc<l in "Miidras 
ns \(.stt (ollr ind Tligistrntn, Asstt Oetj 
fo f.ovt , lOOti I tall r ‘'iirttary. Revenue 
])e]» irtinriit, I'lOO, Subtolhrtnr and Joint 
Magistrate, lOfo, rilfg f itimuK'.loiirr, Coort 
T9I(», ( oimiils lom r, f oorg, 1918 192,>, 

(ollr and Dlst XTuLtrito 1921, Olfg Sepv 
to Govt , I’nblit Work', Depirtnitiif, 1928, 
5rd Member, Board of Revenue, 19 '0, ]«t 
Alember 19!1 Addrnui 'Jnvlors Gardens 
Advnr, ulrn-, 

SPACKMW, l.titT'Cor MirirvJi Conu, 
I M S , M H C S , I, R C P , M B , B S (I ond ) 
PRC'S (Id) MC'OG (I rig), PC PS 
Profe'.sor oi .Mlilwlfcrv and (>vnalcologv. 
Grant lift ilii il Colli gi, Bonihiv b 23 Sept 
1889 m Andrev Hell II ] ill n Smith I due 
'J rent College, and St Bartholomew 's nO'pitnl, 
I ondon \Sar Serviee 1911-18 Mesopotamia 
ind 'J urkev (Prisoner of Mar 191018) 
Mounded twlct mentionid in dispatches 
Prontirr Medal 102J 'J -insferad to Civil 
1 mploy , 1021, Bombav I’residimv Pubhea 
hons numerous nrthhs on jirofc'sional 
siibjeets in various Tonrnnls Addrei^ 
Rockv Hill Mnlnl) ir Hill, Bombav Riistom 
Building, Churchgatc Street, Bombav 

tiPLNCU, Sir Rioinalp ArTiioit, Kt , Manag- 
ing Director, Plilpson A Co Ltd b Jfarch 
1 1880 Educ Clirist’s Ifospltal Arrived in 
India Feb 1901 formerly Lieut, Bombav 
Light Horse , Hon Secretary , Bombay Xa 
tural History Society and Pcelicy Phipson 
Sanitarium, X’aslk , Chairman of Committee, 
Bombay rducation Society was Chairman, 
Bombay Branch ],iiropoan' Association, 1029 
1930 , Dlst Grand Master SInsons, E C , Bom- 
bay and Dlst Grand Mark Master, L C , Bom 
bay , was member Indian Legislative Assem- 
blj, 1921-1923 iC Sheriff of Bombav 1929 
Member of Council of St itc, Tulv 1930 , M L C 
Bombay , Augusfo 1930 Editor, Journal of 
Bombay Natural History Socictv OlTiccr of 
the Order of St John of Tcrusalcm (1930) 

„ Acfrfrcss Byculln Club, Bombav 

SPRAWSON, CuTnBFUT Allan, Mayok-Genf- 
RAL I M S , M D (Lond ), B S , P R C P , D 
Litt C I L (1919) , K H P (1933) , Omcer 
^ Order of St John of Jerusalem (1930), 
Director General, Indian Medical Service, 
from Nov 1, 1933 b 1 March 1877 
Aaiic King s Coll , London and King’s Coll , 
Hospital Indmn Medical Scrvace, 1900 , 
Professor of Medicine, Lucknow , 1913-29 , 
Consulting Phy’sician, Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 1917-20 , Inspector- General, 
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Hesunied 35ditors*ip of the Emdustan Review 
in 1929 'JBeoame Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, m 1931 Was especially 
inviteu while in England in 1933, to appear 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Eeforms and . submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists 
Publication “ The Partition of Bengal or the 
Separation of Behar ” Address Patna, Behar 

SIRCAR, Sir Nripendra Hath, Kt , M A , 
B L , Law Member of the Government of 
India ni Nabanalini Basu, e o! of Durgadas 
Basu Educ Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Lincoln’s Inn Practised at Bhagalpore in 
Bihar as pleader since 1897 Member of 
Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-05 , First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
190? , Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in BA, M A , in Chemistry 
Holder of Foundation Scholorsliip, Presidency 
College , Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934 Address Government 
of India, Simla and New DeUii 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhieaj, Mahaeao 
Sib Sabup Ram Singh Bahadur. G C I E , 
K C S I b Sept 27, 1888 s to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920 Address Sirohi, Ra 3 putana 

SITAMAH, H H. SIR Raja Ram Singh, Raja 
OF, K C I E b 1880 , descended from Rathote 
House of Kachi Baroda m thrice Educ 
Daly Coll , Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns 5 by selection by Govt of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C I 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, DEWAN Bahadur 
Sir Tinnevelly Neliaippa, BA 6 1st 
April 1861 Educ Madras Christian 

College Service under Government , Retired 
as Dy. Collector, President, Dist Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923 Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras 1923-26 Address 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sir P S., KCSl, 
1915, OSI (1912), CIE (1908), 
Retd Member, Executive Council, Madras 
b 7 Feb 1864 Educ S P. G College, 
Tanjore , Government College, Kumba- 
konam . Presidency College, Madras , 
High Court Vakil, 1885 , Asstt Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99 , Joint 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1907 , first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 Advocate General, 
1907 , Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 , Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 , Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu Umversity, 1918-19, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Asseml^ by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920 , President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 , 
and Akola, 1926 Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Genev a, 1922 , 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 


Assembly, 1924 Publication Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928) Address Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras 

SKEMP, Frank Whutingham, M A , Mane , 
B A , Hist Honours (1900) , Indian Civil 
Service Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court 
b 13 Dec 1880 m Dorothy Fraze Educ 
University of Manchester , Peterhouse 
Cambridge Joined ICS, (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904, Officiating DC 1910-1913, 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 , Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 , Puisne Judge, 1933 
Publications Multani Stories Address 24, 
Race Course Road, Lahore. 

SLADE, George Erio Rowland, B Sc 
(B ond ) , AMICE, Controller of Stores, 
B. B <L C I Railway b 26 Nov 1886 '9 
Winifred E Reed Educ Cranleigh School 
and University College, London After practi- 
cal training in England joined the B B A 
C I Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer , 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914 
Address Pah Hill, Bandra ^ 

SLOAN, Tennant, M A , CIE (1930) , Joint 
Secretary, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India b 9 November 1884 m 
Glady Hoped ofR Hope Robertson, Glasgow 
Educ Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University^ 
and Clirist Church, Oxford Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India 
Address Home Department, Simla 

SMITH, Arthur Kirke, M A (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932 b 20th 
August 1878 Educ Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge Articled to Freshflelds, 
Solicitors, London, and admitted a Solicitor 
in 1903 , joined Little A Co , Bombay, in 1908 , 
Solicitor to Government and Public Prosecutor, 
Bombay, 1925-1932 Address Delhi and 
Simla 

SMITH, Sir Osborne Arkell, Kt (1928) , 
K C I E (1932) , Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta b 26 December 1877 
m Dorothy Lush Educ Sydney Grammar 
School Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Austraha, and Imperial 
Bank of India Address 3, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta 

SMYTH, Sm Thomas, Kt (I92l), V,D (1914) 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown ^Belgium) 
(19191, Managing Director, Muir Milis Co , 
Ltd , Cawnpore b 28 Aug 1876 m Elsie 
Maud d of Sir Benrv I edgard 'r, 1907, 2 k 
1 d Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919 Presdt , Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 , 
Member, U. P Leg. Council, 1918 26 , Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22 , Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925 
Address Westfield, Cawnpore , and Merie- 
wood Virginia Water, Surrey 
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L\lul)itioncr, Kint;’'? Collrco, !]0"2, ErRlnnlrl 
Tolm Smith ItcscaTCli Studnit, KIiir r ( ollPRt', 
1026, SupcrM'oi in IIiRtor^ , Tvinc R Colkpc 
1025 20 ^ri^ate Spcrctarv to Sir Lrnc=t 
Clark, K C 1) , 1020 28, Tmatf Sctrctara 
to Sir llrncRt Dchcnlinm, Hart, 1928 'iO 
Appomtod lltput} Director of Ihililic Infornm 
tion aiitli the Goaerninent of Tndi i in Afarch 
10">0 On Special dnt\ na I’ulilieila Oflicer 
to tlio Indiin 1 ranchisi (oinniittor, 1012 
Appointed Direetor of VnlilK Inforiniatlon 
111 tnpu'-t of tint a car, after Imlnp olllelafed 
in tlio po=t for i ■'liort period liUlri-^o 
lloiiic Depufinent Goaernnunt of Imlla, 
Simla and Am Delhi 

SljDPHLIC SOV, "^ii 111 on 1 \„Riioa\ s K C S T 
(1027; KCll^ (1921) ftoaernor of Ihirnin 
“inee 1932 h o April 1871 »i lim'i Afara 
D iphnc, d of late T(din Al Af iidloaa, harrlator 
L'hic AVcstnnii'tcr , ( lirl^t ( lino Ii Oxford 
rntcred Tndnn (lail Spraiee ISOl lonler 
Setrdara to Goat of Deniiai, 1S00 1002, 
Iftjjistiar faleutta Hiuli ( onrt 1092 
Ictinp { hipf S( ( lit ira 1002 , I’na it( Sei n t ira 
to Liouteiiant Goaernor ‘'ce et ira to tin 
Board of Ilea c line, ( ihntti 1 mini id 
Sceretara to Goairnnient oi Ilentral irid 
ndditiond Sceretaia , Alcniher, Soutlihoront:h 
Beform Committee, Chief 8pcretara 1020 
member of Dxecutiac Council, BeiiKal 1922 27, 
\ctmp Goaernor of Bengal 1920 and 1910, 
Gca’ernor of Biliar and OriRRa 1027-19'(2, 
Goaernor of Burma, fiuco 1932 .liWriAa 
Goaemor’s Camp, Burma 

STILL, CnARtrs, cm. Indigo Planter b 
1849 Educ pnaatcly Address Satin 
Factory, Chumparum 


STOKES, HopetoPN GABTitCL, C S T , C I E , 
B A Member, Executive Council, Aladras 
m Alice Henrietta d of tlic late Sir Henrj 
Laavrence, Bart , Dec 1922 1st Member, 
Madras Board of Beaenue, 1925 , Dy Sec, 
Govt of India, Home Dept , 1908-11 , Bin 
Dept , 1911-13 Em Mem , Imp Delhi 
Committee, 1913-15, Pna’ Sec to Goaernor 
Sr J^^^dras, 1915 , Pol Ag , Banganapalli 
aiadras, Secry to Madras Goat, 1/ic.al and 
Municipal Dept , 1918 19 , Adraimstratiae 
. ^^“^Senfurt Plehiscitc Commission, 

Ho? ’ Board of Bevenuo, Aladras, 

^21 , Secy to Sladras Goad; , Dcvclonmcnt 
Dept , 1922, 3rd Sibber, Board of Bevenne, 
Secretarv to Government 
of Madras, 1929 Educ Clifton , Oriel Coll 
Oxford, Ent ICS, 1896 Address c/c 
Binny A Co , Madras ' 


STOAV, Vincent abbeet Stewaet ma 
(O xon ) , V D , T iterae Humaniores,’ (1900 
(July 1931), Principal, Mavo College, Aimer 
b 27 July 1883 m Mane Elinor Mono: 
(1912) Educ AVmchester Coll , and Exetci 
Coll , Oxford Asst Master, Marlborougl 
Coll , 1906 , appointed to Chiefs’ Collei'e! 
cadre, lES, 1907, Asst JIastcr, Dala 
Coll , Indore, 1907 , Principal, Baikumar Coll 
Baipur 1912 , I A B O , Active Service 
M E F 1918 , attached to, Clail Admlmstra' 
tion, Iraq, 1919 , Principal, Ba]kumar Coll 
Baipur, 1919 , Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer 
Jula 1931 Publicafions Educational Works 
Address Mayo College, Ajmer, Bajputana 


fcUBBABAYAN, Dr wa„BCL 

(Oxon ), LL IJ (Dtihlln) /imlndarof Kuma- 
rauuncalain b 11 Sept 18S9 in Bndliabai 
Kudinal d of Hal Saldb K Bangarao of 
Mangalore 'Jhree^r one if /due Acwlngton 
School, Alidris, the President and Madras 
Christian (ollicc'- and Wndham College, 
Oxford A\as ( oum II Sf rretnn for a fer 
months in tlm tlr-t rt formed I>'gl='tatlvc 
Connell lus hi eii a inrinh'r of Madras 
I,eglsUtKc I omint ripreenttug South 
( iiitral Liiidholdrrs from l!t20 Wnsamemher 
of \ll India f nuf’resiComnilltee, In 1920 Mas 
( hlef Afhilster, Goiemmrnt of Afadras, 
1926 '10 Pre-ldeiit Afadras OKmphIr As^o 
rlntloii Didhu (nilit Iidiratioii, Af.idras, 
and Madras Hoikei Irlcrition Uldrers 
‘ Jirinhenc'ndu ^ahm, Dlstrht "lair 
launs,” Igmon, Aladris ^ 

SUBCDAB AIanb, B A (Bombaj), Dak'hin 
Fcllou of the I Ijililnstonc College, BSc 
(Eco), l.oudou 1 ir^t Class honours In Public 
1 liiame, P.iutliig and Currenci, Barrister 
it-I IV (iru s Inn, 1012 Arinisniig Director 
Aiini Itila Iridiiu’to ltd J ditr A'eiv, 
High School, Boinbax, I Ir-t In Matric from 
the bcliool 1 Iidihislonc College, Bombav , 
lames 'Jin lor Scholar A Prlreman, 
London School of J eonomics Ijindon 
llnl\cr«lt\, South Kensington, Graj s Inn 
Beturned to India In 101 1 I/ccturer In Eco 
nomie,, Boinhaj UHhcrsltx Professor of 
1 conomlcs t alciitta Unhcrsltx Examiner 
forMA,Bomhax and Calcutta Secretary, 
Sholainir Spinning and A) casing Mills Co, 
Ltd (1917) Sccrctar>, Alorarjl Goculdag 
Spinning and B’cailng Alllla Co, Dtd 
Managing Director, Mcotcrii India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd (1910) , Partner, 
Laljl Knranjl A Co, Afnnaglng Agents of Ju 
pltcr General Insurance Co , Ltd , Beprc'cnta- 
ti\c of the Indian Merchants Chamber on the 
Bomhax Port Trust sent to 1 ngland h\ the 
Goaernment of India to glxc cxldcncc on be 
half of the Indian Commercial Communitv 
before the Bahlmrton Smith Committee , 
Managing Agent of tlio Pioneer Buhber Co 
(1920) Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co Ltd (1921), Managing Director Aemo- 
Bala Trading Co, ltd (1925) . Bepresonta- 
thc of the Indian Merchants (ihamber on the 
Adxlsorv Board of the Dciclopmcnt Depart- 
mont Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bax Bcclaraatlon Scheme and also on 
^ Housing Scheme Bepresentatlx c of the 
Indian Merchants’ Cliarabor on the Bomhax 
improxement Trust Committee , appointed 
member of the Irdian Central Banking En- 
quirj Committee Ofliclal adxlser in xarious 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mvsore, Junagadh, Todhpnr, and Cutch, 
nominated by Goxernment of Bombav to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930) Wrote 
separate Allnonty Beport on the Indian 
Central BankingC Enquiry Committee, 1931, 
Ahcc President, Indian Alerchants’ Chamber, 
1932 Address Kodak House, Hornby 
Boad, I'ort, Bombaj 

SDBBAHMANYA^AI, Bao Bahadxje CAEAOA 
SuNDAKAYYA, BA, B L , Laudoivner b- 
Hov 1862 Educ Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges m Balambamma, 
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Cml IjospitalS, U P , 1929 30 Surgeon- 
General nith the Government o£ Madras 
Tuhhcatxons Joint author of “ A Guide to 
the use of Tuberculin, ’ 1914 , “ Tuberculosis 
in Indians ” , “ Moore’s Family Medicine,” 
8th and 9th editions » Address New Delhi 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR b 11 Sept 1874 
m a daughter of late Sir V Bhashyam 
Iyengar Educ Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 , President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras, Pres ident, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916 20 , 
Fellow of the Madras University , Member, 
All-lndia Congress Committee , Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly , Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27 Publications 
“ Law and Law Reform ” (1909) , Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927 Address 
Mylapore, Madras 

SRINIVASA RAO, RAi Bahaduk Patri Ven- 
kata, B A , B L , High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis Assembly, b 1877, 
m to d of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu Educ Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll 
and Law Coll , Madras Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barln 1906 Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist Board, for 6 years , was Municipal 
Councillor for some years, was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee, Secretary of the First 
Dt Congress Committee Address Guntur. 

SRIVASTAVA, Raji Chandfa, B Sc , Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India b -sllth Sept 
1891 m to the late Biidha Pyari Srivastava 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ Mmr Central College, Allahabad , 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter , Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London, Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar V orks Distillery , Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi , and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U P Add) ess Civil 
Lines, Caivnpore 

STAND LEY, Alfred William Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) , Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P W D , Bikaner 
State b 20 Nov 1866 vi Una d of H F D 
Bunington, ICS (retd ) Educ Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll , Coopers Hill 
Joined P W D in U P , Inrigation Branch, as 
Asstt Engineer in 189*, Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E J Canal in 1895 , 
services lent to Benares aiunicipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works 
Promoted Ex Engineer in 1899, services 
lent to Bikaner State, 190^-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed, also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the^utlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valiev Project now 
under construction , Sanitary Engr to Govt , 

37 


U P in 1908 and 1909 Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P W D , Irrigation Branch, U P in 1918 and 
retired in 1921 Publications Papers on 
“Subsoil Percolation” and "Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs” in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol II 
Address Bikaner, Rajputana 

STANLEY, Lieut -Colonel Right Hon sir 
George Frederick, P C (1927) G C I E 
(1929), C M G (1910), Governor of Madras 
(1929) b 14 October 1872 m 1903, Lady 
Beatrix Taylour, C B B , 1920, y d oi Marquess 
of Headfort , one d Educ Wellington, Wool- 
wich Entered RHA, 1893, Captain 1900, 
served S Africa, 1899-1900 , European ^^r 
1914-18 (despatches, C M G ), Adjutant, Hon 
Artillery Company, 1904-9 , Controller of H 
M 's Household, 1919 , Financial Secretary to 
the War Office 1921-22, M P (C ) Preston, 
1910-22 , Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Home Office, 1923-23 , Parliamentary Seire- 
tary. Ministry of Pensions, 1924-29 
Officiating Viceroy and Governor-General 
May- August 1934 Address Government 
House Madras 

STEIN, Sir Aueel, K C I E , Ph D , D Lift 
(Hon Oxon ), D. Sc (Hon Camb ), D O L 
(Hon. Punjab), Fellow, Brit Acad , Corres- 
pondant del' Institut de France, Gold Medal 
list, R Geogr Soc , R Asiatic Society, etc , 
Indian Archseolomcal Survey, Officer on 
special duty (retired) b Budapest , 26 

Nov 1862 Educ Budapest and Dresden, 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99 Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University, app to 
IBS as Pnnc of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899 
Inspector-General of Education, N W P 
and Baluchistan, 1904 Carried out archceologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt , in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900*1, and in C Asia and W 
China, 1906*08, transferred to Archseological 
Survey, 1909, carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in C Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 , on N W Frontier and In 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28 , 
retired 1929 Explored in Persian Baluchistan, 
and in Persian Golf Coast, 1932-1933 
Publications Kalhana’s Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir Sanskrit text, 
1392 , trans , with commentary, 2 vols 1900 , 
Sand buried Rums of Khotan, 1903-1921 , An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols ), Rums of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols ) , Serindia, 1921 (5 vols ) , 
The Thousand Buddhas , Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turhestan and Kansu (2 vols ) , 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols ) , '‘On Alexan- 
der’s Trach to the Indus ” On Ancient 
Gentral-Asian Trach, 1932, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Archae- 
ology and Geography Address Srinagar, 
Kashmir, B I United Service Club, London 

STEPHENS, Ian jMelville, Director of Public 
Information, Government of India b 
February 1903 Educ at Winchester 
(1916-21) and Kmg’s College, Cambridge 
(1921*20) Took 1st Class honours m the 
Natural rScience Tnpos, 1924, and 1st Class 
honours in the Historical Tripos, 1925 
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Vol XII Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus read before the Indian Science 
Congress* 1915 , Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Bladras Records of Indian Museum, 
Vol XII , On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
ilisha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon Asiatic Societ\ Journal, Vol 
Xni, 1917, The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosqmtoes in combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fiisheries Department 
A new genus of Lernaud fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagpore , 1920 , A new Copepod parasite 
from the giUs of Wallago Attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17) , General Editor of the Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 , Littoral Fauna 
Krusadai Island in the GuU of Mannar 
(Madras Government Museum Bull New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol I, No I, 
T noT Reports on Hydrozoa, (Siphonophon) 


1927 , _ 

ftrripedn, Amphipoda, (Caprellid^) Decapod 
^agurida?) Pycnogonida and Appendix I 
T#ie \ ertebrate launa of Krusadai Island , 
1935 26 (Fisheiies Bulletin, 
No 22) for 1926 27 and 1927-28 , Presidential 
Address — 15th Indian Science Congress — 
/oologicil Section, 1928, Systematic Sinvey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by S T ‘Lady 
28 Report III of Fisheries 
^0 23 and Aiticle “ Pisciculture ” 
-Altalubad larmer, November 1933 
Madras “ Gardens,” Chetpnt, 

SINGH, Captain Bahadur, 0 B 1 ,1 0 
1 1 D -0 ^ Legislative Asseinblv h on 
Pep 18 1 8 m llatariKOur Ednc under pri- 
vate tutors Entered army in 1891 as a 
private soldier , served lu Somaliland 1903-04 , 
mentioned for good service , Viceroy’s Com 
nf served as Indian Staff Officer 

iQi*o School, Saugor, 1910 14 and 

At pi’ of General Sir 

Commander of the Indian 
ms' PavS® '"I 1914-10, France to 

War fo 1919, Afghan 
on amalgamation of the 
109 a of Captain 

AssembH^lOoi^^^a? Indian Legislative 

Aure W ’ ^hialat Marcus 

in^ Hrdul Aurelius 

Vn,.tua l^hysmal Training for 

1 oVn ® j books in 1901 1907 

Series^" Vols I aurt°T?T ® ” 

109 H ’ ^ Gurumukhi, 1927- 

SURANA, SnuBHKAEAN 6 13th Aim isqr 
m in 1910 and again in 1926 Senmr Partner 

Calcutta Senw 

ioir'’m’ Uniccrsify Institute smee 

St ^ 19™8 “ ® Assembly (Bikaner 
pii',?. Founder, ‘Surana Librarv” 

Clniru (Raiputana) Asst Secretary Jam’ 

mn Sabha Calcutta 
1%0 Hon Magibtrite, Churu, 1931 AtWrm 

(Lajpitt"na)“'* Calcutta, Churn 

SI R\ L, D\DASCHrB APPASt^HEB Prime 
Minister of Kolhapur b 7th Februari 1903 
AimbnuiV i the late Akojirao 

HlIi ‘'Chool, Bangalore Chief Secretarv 


Tf- 


to H H 1925 to 1929 , Acting Den an 1929 31 
Appointed Deuan 1931 Prime Minister 
Jan 1932 Rao Saheb, 1930 Attended 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
as Adviser to States’ ^Delegation Address 
Hew Palace, Kolhapur 


SUTHERLAND, Lieut -Cod David Waters, C 
I E , I M 8 (Retired) late Prof of Medicine, 
Med Coll , Lahore b Australia, 18 Dec 1871 
m 1915, Princess BambaDuIeep Singh, d of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh Educ filelboume 
and Edinburgh Unlv M D (Edin ), M B 
C M ( Edln ), F R C P (Lond ), F R S (Edin ), 
Fell Roy Soo , Med , London Address 
28, Jail Road, Lahore 

SUTHERLAND, Rev William Sinoiahi 
M A , B D (Glasgow University) , Kaiser- 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1930) , Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settle 
ment, Chingleput, S India b 15 July 1877, in 
Invernesshire, Scotland m Elsie Ruth Nicol 
M A of Melboiune, Austraha Educ Game 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United ITee Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Cliingleput District since 1905 , 
appointed Supdt of Lady Wilhngdon Leper 
Settlement in 1925 Address Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S India 

SWETACHALAPATHI RAMKRISHNA 
RAN GA Rao Bahadur, Sri Ratah Ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbill b 20 Feb 1901 Educ 
Bobbili, privately Ascended gadi In 1920 , 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 , Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930 Hon ADC 
to H E the Governor of Madias from Jan 
1930, Pro Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931 Address . Bobbili, Madras Presidenoy 

SYED ABUL AAS Zamindar b 27th Septr 
1880 m Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha Educ Govt 
Citv School, Patna , studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational Apptd 
Hon Magte at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon Magte , 1906-26 , elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 , elected 
member, Asiatic 'Society of Bengal, 1903 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Nov 1916, member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League , Hon Asstt Secry , 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League , 
Apptd Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911 , apptd Member 
of the first Universal Race Congress held 
at Univ of Lonaon, 1911 , joined Muslim 
Deputation uhich waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914 , elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn , 1914 , elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumam-Islamia, Patna, 1914, 
served 2 years aSfUirector, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18, 
nominated non-official member. Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923 Address Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, ^atna 

SYED, Mobinur Rahman, BA, LL B , 
MRAS.FRSA (London) , M L C , High 
Court Pleader, Akola , born at Saugor, 1893 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad , Senior 
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a of 0 ^Munakshaiya, Bar at-Law and J udge 
m Mysore Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member,^Liberal League, Madras 
has taken interest in co operatii e work and 
social and political movements elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Toum in 192 j Fnbhcalions 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts Address 
Mayavaram, S India 

SUHBAWABDY, Sir, Hassan, Kt (1932). Lt 
Colonel, I T r , O B E (1927), Eaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L M S M D , F E, C 
S, I , D P H , L M Rotunda Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University Chief Medical 
Oflicer,(Indian State Eljs E B R Adminstm ) 
b Dacca, 17-11-1884 s of Moulana Obaidul- 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies A Female Education inBengal 
m Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon 
Nawab S\ ed Mohamed of Dacca d one Edttc 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1921-24 , Deputj’’ President, 1923, 
Member, Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 Member, Court of Muslim Um\ , 
Ahgarh Member, Court A Esects Council, 
Dacca Unii Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931 President, Board of Studies, Arabic A 
Persian, President, Board of Studies, Jledicme 
(C U) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John President, Bengal I T F Committee, 
1922-25 Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded bv Jlahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
President A Founder, Servants of Humanita 
Societj, Social Hjgn A Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate, British Empire Social Hjgn 
Congress, London, 1927 First Class Honv 
President Magistrate Publications Mother 
A Infant Welfare for India , Calcutta and 
Environs , Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment, Manual of First Aid for India , The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India , Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal , Reviv al and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi Sjstem 
of Medicine Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hvgiene propaganda 
Address 2, Belvedere Park, Allpore, 
Calcutta, India • 

SUHRAWARDY, Sip Zahhapur Rahim 
Zahid, M A , B L ,Kt , Bar-at-Law, President, 
Railwav R ites Adv isorv Committee, Govern- 
ment of India , late Judge, Calcutta High 
Court b 1870 Educ Dacca and Calcutta 
Address 3, Wellesley IsttfAne, Calcutta 

SUKHDEO PFRsnU), Sir B A , Rao Bahadur 
(1895) , Gold Kaisar I-Hind Medal (1901) , 
GTE (1902) , Kincht Bachelor (1922) 6 

March, 1862 m 'Molian^, d of Parannath 
Hukkoo Educ at Agra (jolleac Settlement 
Ambala 1885, Judicial Sccrctarv, Mirvvar 
1886 , Alcmber of Council, 1887 , 'Senior 
Member, 1901 , Jlinistcr Marnv a, 1908 , 


Chief Minister, Udaipur, 1914-18, Revenue 
Member, Regency Council, Marwar, 1919-21 , 
officiated as Vice-President, 1920 Political 
Judicial and Fmance Member, 1922 26 
Musahib Ala, Udaipur, from 1930 A Sirdar of 
first rank vnth judicial powers in Marwar 
Holds three vallages in Jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs 25,000 Publications Famine 
Report, 1899-1900 , Origm of the Rathors , 
Agricultural Indebtedness Address 
Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, (Rajputana ) 

SUKTHAEKAR VISHNU SlTARAM, Jf A 
(Cantab ) Ph D (Berhn), Kaisar-i-Hind 
MedaUist, Correspondmg Slember, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia, Fellow 
Howrosjee Wadia College, Poona Lect^er 
m the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University b 4th Maj 1887 
m Eleanora Bowing (died 6th Aug , 1926) 
Educ Maratha High School and S &ivaer s 
College, Bombay , St John’s College, 
Cambridge (England) , and Berlin Univer^itv 
Formerly Asstt Superintendent, ArchieoTogi- 
cal Survey, Western Circle , Secretarj , Maha- 
bharata Editorial Board of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona Pub- 
lications Die Grammatik Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig, 1921 , Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ 
Press, 1923 , First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1927 , Studies in Bhasa , Epic 
Studies Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. Soc Ind Antiquarv , Epigraphia 
Indica, Journal, Bombay &anch, Rojal 
As Soc , Journal, German Or Soc , etc 
Editor-m-Chief Journal of the Bombav Branch 
Rojal Asiatic Societv Address Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Bhandarkar 
Onental Research Institute, Poona 

SULTAN AHiMAD EHAN SIRDAR SAHlBZADA, 
Sm, Kt (1932) Muntazdi-Ud-Dedla, C I E 
(1924), M A ,LL M (Cantab ),Bamster-at-Law, 
son of Imtiaz-Ud-daula Naw ab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi , Appeal Member since 
1918 b 1864 m 1912 Luev Pelhng Hall, 
olBiisiol Educ at tilt Aligaih Mahomedaii 
Anglo Oriental College and Clirist s College, 
Camoiidge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894 BA, LL B , 
June 1894, MA and LL M (1909), was 
Cliief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905 9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909 12, Fmance Member, 
1912-U>, and Army Member, 1917 , a Member 
of the Hunter Committ^ to inquire into 
causes of Disturbances ^n Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombav , 1919 20 A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, speciallv to represent 
Gwalior State, 1930 31 Address Gwalior, 
India 

SUNDARA RAJ, Dr B, 31 A, (3radras) 
PhD, (Liverpool), Director of FisLcries 
Jladras b 1888 Lduc Sfadras and 
I Iv erpool Assistant to the I’lscicultiiral 
Expert 1915 , Asst Director of 1 isheries, 
(Inland), 1920 PubUcahons The 
occurrence of the Bank Mvna, (Acrido- 
theres Gingmianus) near Midras, Bombav 
Natural Historv Societv Tournal, NXIII , 
Note on Trvgon hunhlii, Mulln and Henle 
Recoras of the Indian llus Vol N, 
Note on the Brecdincjof Chilo=eum, griccm. 
Mull and Henle Records of Indian 3ruseuin 
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TA.QORB, ABANINDRA Nath, 01 D, 
/lemindar ol ShazTdpnr, Bengal, b 1871 
Ldiic 'Sanskrit C!oll , Calcutta, anti at home 
Bpsigned Memorial Address to Ladv Curron 
Casket presented to King by Corp of Calcutta 
1911, principal work consists in reliving 
School of Indian Art Address 5 Bn-.r- 
kanath Tagore’s Laup. Calcutta 

TAGOBF, Maharaja Bahadup Sir Prodyot 
CooUAR, Kt 6 17 September 1873, 

Educ Hindu Sch , Calcutta afterwards 
pnvately Slierlfl of Calcutta, 1909 , Trustee, 
Victoria Mem Hall, Trustee, Indian Museum 
Fellow, Bojal Photographic Societv of Great 
Britain Mem of Asiatic Soc of Bengal , 
formerh Mem , Bengal Council Address : 
Tagore Castle. Calcutta 

TAGOB-B, Sip Eabindpahath, Kt , D Lit 
(Calcutta Univ ) , b ISGl Educ privately 
Li\ed at Calcutta first, went to countrv 
atpage of 2t to take charge of his fathers 
estates , there he wrote many oi his 
works , at age of 40 founded school at Santini 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life 
work ever since , visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English, Kobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 , Storj books 
Novels 19 , over 50 collections of Essaas on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects 
and composed o\er 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 

1913 Chitra, 1913 The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914 Sadhana, 

1914 Kabir’s Poems, 1915 Fruit-Gathering, 
1916 Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916 Stray Buds, 1916 My Reminiscences, 

1917 Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917 The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917 Personaliti, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917 Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 

1918 Mashi and other Stones, 1918 Stones 
from Tagore, 1918 The Parrot’s Trainmg, 
1918 The Home and the 'World, 1919, 
Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck, 1921, 
Glunpses of Bengal, 1921 Thought Rehes 
1921 Creative "Ornty, 1922 Greater India 
1923 Gora, 1924 Letters from Abroad 

1923 Red Oleanders, 1924 Talks i n China, 

1924 Broken Ties, 1924 Red Oleanders, 

a drama, 1925, Firefiies, 1928 , Letters to 

a Fnend (IJnwm) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book 
1929 Contributes regularly to the 'Fisua’ 
Bharati Quarterly issued from Santmi’ 
ketan Address Santmiketan, Bolpur 

TAIRSEE, Lakhjiidas Rowjee (See 
Lakhmidas ) 


Home Member, Central Pro\ inecs Go( emment 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929 
3Icmber, Indian rranehl=e Committee, 1032 
Address Nagpur, C P 

TANNIN, 3fon4N Lie, 5r Com (Birra j. Bar 
at-Liw, T E S , IP, I riricipil, Svdonham 
C ollege of Commerce and Economics, Bombay 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Sccrctarv, Indian 
Accountanev Board and Under Secretary 
b 2 M ly 1885 ni MGs C Gliopra bduc 
at Govt High School, Giijrat, I orman 
Christian Coll , Lahore, and the University 
ol Birmingham Olficial Liquidator of the 
fndustrul Bank of India, Ltd, in liquida- 
tion and the Jt Official Liquidator, the Indian 
\rray Uniforms Supplving Co , Ltd , in 
liquidation {bo‘h of Ludhiana, Punjab) 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927 Vice President, thf Indian Economic 
boclctv, 1921-23, Ifcrabcr of the Ilnance 
Sub Committee of the Indian Merchant'’ 
Cliamlicr and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22), 
Syndic of tlie Bombay Unlversitv, i.923 24 to 
1027-23, Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from 1st Slarch 1923,Di"ector, 
Bombay Central Co-operatlv c Bank, Ltd , 
Bombav , 1924 Alcmbcr Council Indian Ins 
titute of Bankers 3Icmbcr, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombav Principal and Prof of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Econo- 
mic', Bombav Chairman, Ex Committee 
of tlie ^e\enth Indian Economic Confee 
(Bombav) Piibiicahons “ Banlcing Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian (jarrenev 
and Banking Problems ” jointly with Prof 
K T Shah, B 1 (Bom ), B Sc (Econ ), 
London and several pamphlets such as the 
“Banking Needs of India,’ “Indian Currem-y 
and the War, PkCgulation of Banks in India, 
etc Address Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Simla and New 
Delhi 

TAYLOR, jAvn 3 Braid 31 1 , Barnster-at-Law 
(Lincoln s Inn) , C I E (1932) , Additional 
Sccrctarv, Finance Department, Government 
of India b 21 April 1S91 hi Bettv Coles 
Educ Edinburgh Academv and Universitv 
Indian Civil Service, 1014, Under Secretarv, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920, Com 
mcrce Department, Government of India, 
1920 22 , Deputy Controller of Currenev , 
Calcutta, 1924 , Bombav 1925 Address 
Government of India, New Delhi 

TEHRI, 3IAJOR, H H RAJA Sir Narevdka 
Shah Saheb bahadhr, K C S I , of Tehrl- 
Garhwal State b 3 lung 1898 m 1916 Heir- 
apparent bom 1921 Succeeded 1913 Educ 
Mayo College, Ajmer Address Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State) 


TA3IBE, Shetpad Balwavt, BA, T,T, B 
b 8 Dec 1875 Educ Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rmi School), Amraoti, Anglo Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphmstone 
College and Govt Law School Pleader at 
Amraoti, 3Iemher and "Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee , Mem 
her, C P Legis Council 1917-1920 and 1924 
President, C P Legfe Council, March 1925 


TE3IPLE, Lieut -CoE Hox Cou Fpederick 
Chaples 31 Inst C E , Cl E , (1931) VD , 
ADC, 31 1 C E . 1 31 E , District Grand 

Secretary, District GrandLouge of Bengal b 25 
June 1879 m Francis 3Iarv Copleston Edcu 
Rugby School and Balliol College Ozford Asst 
Engmeer, Birmir^ham "Welsh Waterworks , 
3Iilitary Works Serv ices, India , Punjab 
Canals , District Engineer, Muzaffarpur , 
Supermtendmg Engmeer, Public Health, 
Bihar and. Orissa Chief Town Engineer and 
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Vice-President, Akola Municipil Board (the 

premier Miimcipalitv of Berar), 1023-1928 , 
Officer-in-(31iarge of the Akola Municnulita 
1928 , Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927^ Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-80) , Member, C P Leglslatne Council 
6inc 1926, nominated to the Panel of 
Chaerman, C P Council, Deputy Leader, 
DemiocraticPartv, (Majority Partv) C P Legis 
latia e Council (1928), Member, Goaerning Bodj 
C P and Berar, Literara Academj , Jlember, 
Executive Council, All-Indn JIuslim League 
and AU-Ihdia Muslim Conference , President, 
President seaeral Anjumans and Political 
Organizations in Berar , Member, Central 
Khilafat Committee , some time Hon 
Efiitor, tbo Al-Haq, Nagpur, Member His- 
torical Kecorfls Commission, (192b) , Chair- 
man, Beception Committee, Berar Muslim 
Educational Conference, (1926), President, 
C P and Berar All Parties JIushm Con- 
ference, 1928 President Afuslim Education 
Socictj , Akola re elected Senioi Tice Presi- 
dent, *Akola Municipaht j , 1932, Member 
Gorermng Bod\ , King Eduard Memorial 
Societj of C P and Berar A Constant Contri- 
butor to sea eral leading jouimls in India and 
England Selected bv Go\ernmcnt to giac 
evidence before Lothian Committee on behalf 
of Mussalmans of Berar (1932) Member 
C P Educational son ICO Selection Committee, 
Member Standing Committee on Education 
0 P Council , Member several select Com- 
mittees C P Council, Publicaliovs “Miratul 
Berar ” and “ Nighadasht Atfal,” etc 
Address Akola 

SYED MUHAliDLA.D SA’ADULLA THE HoN 
M A , (Chemistry) 1906 , B L 1907 Fimnce 
Member, Assam Gorernment b May 1886 
Educ Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (PA), 
Presidency College, Calcutta (M A ), Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B L ) Asst Lecturer in 
Chemistry Colton College, Gauhati, 1908, 
Practised as a lauaer in Gauliati courts, 
1909-19 , in the Calcutta High Court, 1920 24 , 
Member, Assam Leglslatl^e Council, 1913-20 , 
again since 1923 , Minister, Assam Govern 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924 29 , Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 
and P W D , 1929 30 Member in charge of 
of Pinance and Law and Order smee November 
30 Address Gauhati, Assam , Shillong, 
Assam 

SYED, SiRDAK All! Khan created Nauab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur,* 1921 , Postmaster 
General of H E H tho Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) 0 ^6th March 1879 eldest 
surviving s of late Nauab Sirdar Diler Jung 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C I E , some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad m 1896 , 6 tu 0 d Educ , 

privately Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 
has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince , presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Purniture to t'le National Collec 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908 Publications Lord Curzon s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905 , Unrest in India, 1907, 
Historical Purniture, 1908 , India of To day. 


J908, Lite 01 Lord Moriev, 1923, The Earl 
6f Heading, 1924 Briteh India, 1926, The 
Indian Moslems, 1928, contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation Address 
H\ derabad, Deccan 

SYED RAZii ALI, C B E Member, Public 
Service Commission (1926) , BA, LL B 
(Allahabad Uni\ ) b 2d April 1882 m d of 
his mother s first cousin Educ Gov ern- 
ment High School, Jloradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and nas a radical in poli- 
tics , returned to U P Legis Council 1912 , 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mo'iguo 
igitation , elected Trustee of Aligarh Colleged 
ga\e evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee , returned 
unopposed to U P Council in 1916 and 1920 , 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
sepaiate Jloslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U P , took activ e part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916 , 
same year settled at Allahabad, identified him- 
self w itli Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co operation pro- 
gramme, became independent in politics 19'’0, 
member of Council of State 1921-1920, elected 
memlier of Delhi University Court , was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report , headed two deputa- 
tions of iloslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question, gave non-party evi- 
dence before Keforms Inoulry Committee in 
1924 , President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer 1924 
Member, Govt of India’s Dejiutation to South 
Africa (1925-1920) Substitute Delegate 
Gov emment of India s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929 Publi- 
cations Essav's on Moslem Questions (1912) , 
•' My Impressions of Soviet Russia,” (1930) 
Address Delhi and Simla 

SYEDNA TAHEB SAIFUDDIN SAHEB, His 
HOLINESS Sardar (Mulhji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bolira Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan 
Fifty-first incumbent of the posr of Dai-ut 
Mutlaq, which has been m existence for 
nearly 900 v'ears hav ing been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans They have enjoyed manv privdleges 
and leceived high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government 
Address Surat, and Saifi Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

SY^MNS, John Monteort, M A , I E S Director 
of Public Instruction Burma b Jan 11th, 
1879 Educ Aldenham School (Junior 
ind Senior Platt Scholar ) Gonville and Cams 
College Cambridge, (Open Classical exhibi- 
tionei) Major, Aamy Head Quarters, Simla 
and Delhi during the War Appointed 
Burma Commissioner for British Empire 
Exhibition Wemblev Publications Horace 
in Burma The Pagoda and the Poet The 
Mark of the East Songs of a Desert Optimist 
J M S of Punch Address Rangoon 
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TUKNEK, CnAi!i-rs ii.t.iam At di'', 15 \ , C S I 
(1933), CIE (1928), 1 I 8 Ci,i< f ‘-i (rt'T ir% Jo 
Go^ernme^t, Boinb’»\ b Tnh ii l-'TO f Jnc 
icing EdTTirdVl Ssliool N(irwi< li md 35 ind ilnti 
Coil Oxford 111 in BMo 1 it n linrnlhv 
Kirkpntrii k from wiioin 111 iii hh'I dirorii 
in 1930, 1 dniuhtc! 1) p n,u I \ ->1 ( ol- 
icctor, Bom I’n'idtmv in i‘‘ii Siitlumiit 
Oflicer, DhiTOiir in-l 1 iii 1 > 1 nlir ''urc 

Hix, Eercnno uni J m m li jiuiminti,, 
Bombnr, 1912 l • 1 mt 1 ,1 nt Mn^f* , 

Abmcdna!:'ir cut i'd ■ 1 ii t.ir Vbimd 

nnsiT, 1919 21 ill'll il \ -1 Ui lord 
Lee, Chnirmui 1 iililii > i\i 1 1 i>mtiii<. 

■Sion, 192! 2! 1_ itir\ J’lilitiril 

Department ln_t ' in tin. (,i rural 
Depart mt III ’ '.1 1 1 nl ^untara, 

Politail liiiiuiiM’ ill' 1! lurina otlmr 
jn additii'ii T'li' til '■iirttm I’ulitital 
and Kcfnrii' It | itimiii, jo .b/rfrri'. 
Peiret 11 nt, imuii 


Mm 11 tiMlM Mil IT m 1 01 111 
Onn Kti 1 1! < )’ (I'liii) ( ill (I'ti'i) 

311 (I'll) Mint it% siintirv, \ima 
Headipi irti Is linln h Is, I ui ls79 711 

AoriMninl <1 nf I I 33 iki In Id I 1’ 1919 
(died l‘i29i Isiliil Vianii <1 nf | 0 Drake 
Lsq (l'i52) /(/lie ISedford Silmo! 1890 90 
BMC sindhurst 1891, lh97 I’lixt Com 
mission .Tan ls<i8 Touted Indian 3rni\ 

1899, Boxer Expedition (North (him), 
I'O'- 01, Medal iiitli clasp niintiomd in, 
des, tebes libet 1 xpidition 19i),oi, 
(Medil), Great 33 ir sirnd in 1 rimt from 


1914 17, CBl 31 (, Brut -1 lent -tol 
1917, Loiiion of Honour (Iniiiii) (irdtr 
of Sacred ’Irusiirc (Tipaiuse) nuntionid in 
despatches *> times, ippointid nth (,urklii 
Bilies, 1901 , comm indid 2 '»tli (.iirkiia Itiili s 
1921-23, appointed (oloml <itb i.iirklia 
Ilifies, 1930 , ipiximUd (oloml .Il't I’liiijib 
Begiment 19 52 , blalf lolbgi (iniinri. 
1006 07, General Stilf, 33 ar Oilm, I oiidon 
1908-12 , Brigade 31 ijor, Noiislnri Brigade 
1913-14 , General Stall Frinn 19U 17 ind 
General Staff, Anna He.idqu irti rs India 
1917-19 pirector ot Militara Inltlligenci) ’ 
General Staff, 3Var Office, 1919 21 Direitm 
ofMita^ Intelligence, Arniv Ileulquarters 
India, 1923 24 Director of Mililara Oiiera 
tions, Arm> aT-j, - lOaj.o? 

Commander, t.s, nn-' 

1981, Offg ( ‘^‘^Distnct’ 

Secretara, Amn Ilcadqn’ 
arters India 1932 Fellow of Koyal Gco'-ra- 
plncal Society , Founder Member, Boa nl Inst 
rtute of International Affairs (Chatham 
House) .Founder Member and Hon Secr- 
Himalay an Club , Bronze Medal of 
Loyal Humane Societi (1903) Officer of 
Order of St Olai (1909) 
Dr™mU19o'ir®7ri” Mjhtara Order of the 
&n!ka o/DeUu “"^Ou^rters, 


®a»kudi)in. M A (Honours), 
Cantab 1896 , Bar-at 
P*’9sidency Court of Small 
Caiises, Bombay Acted Chief Judge Retired 

Bomhav Y Anjumauc-Islam, 

Borabaa, St Aaviers School and College, 


Downing Gollegi, Oambrldce. Praellncd in 
ttm Bombav Iflpb Court Addrtn • llarzbana- 
b id, A ml hi rl 

1 3 LDI N-BA'l 1 ! NSON, irriiar I rtf, Agent, 
(. I r lliiiu i\, 1 oinKiy b 19 No\ 
m Dorothv 31 irgin t Ml Uer /’dtir " Gre,- 
Imm*- Holt Niirfull Had tlirie years' 
tr.iininc, Gri it Northern Railway, I ngland, 
.Joined as probationer In 'Jraffir Dept of 
G I 1’ Jtvilnai in 1908, \i,is in char,,<3 of 
Gualior Light lt.al!«,a\ and suhstqiicntly 
uorled as DUtrlit 'iraffie Sujierlntendcnt, 
(t I I’ 33 as (him-. Siifierlnti ndent from 
1922 to 1921 oliielitid as Depiiti Traffic 
Alinigir Hid from 1929 Jo 1927 uas Oflieiating 
( hii f Jrilhe Manigir, in 1928 uas selected 
b, Billuas Board to organise the new depart- 
nunf of Stati Rilliiavs PiiWlriti ami i as 
tliici i’nblieltj OJliiir, in 1929 be uent on 
dipiitatlon to 1 nroix and America to super 
%is till inaiigiir itiiiii nf fxl(n“he publicity 
si 111 nils on D liiilf of Indian RaUwa3s , In 
3Iiir(b lOio Mas iiqminJ'd Chief Transporta- 
tion ‘'njinriniendcnt ind in 1931 Mas made 
Ag< nt liWn-i' " Gbnogle", 3tount 
Pli IS int I'll id, Ifaliiliar Hill, Bombay 

1 3 M'lS ] ri III I lOk, 31 C (191C) , Clieyalier, 
Drdi r di !i ('onrninim (1917), Belgian 
irox di Gill rre (1917) , Vssodafe rello'r 
of till' Roy il leroiiiUitlcal Society , Director 
of t ml Ayntlon in India b 4 August 1889 
Honn ( hll ‘'irylrt, '^tiutli Igincas hire 
Ui-iimnt, Roy il Ihlng (xirps mid Iloyal 
Air I orce iliinng yyir, Air ^Ministry (i'll 
\yiation Dipirlnitnt, 1019 Air Ministry* 
Mipirintenduit of the C ilro-K.arachi Air 
Hoiitc, 1927 Chlei Ttelmleal Assistant, 
(ml AynJion Department, 1928, Director, 
(ml Ayiation, India 1931 Publications 
I’lrt autlior " Conimtrtial Air'! rinsport," 
I9‘2(,, 1 Jying for Air Snrycy I’liotograpliv " 

'•inidinc papers on Air Navigation and 
\ir Routes for Royal Aeronintical Society 
-li/drais bimla ind Delhi 

I UAL SINGH, SyUDAii, M A (Punjab) 

I andlord and Alillowner b 27 Dec 1895 
Piliic Goyt College, Dahore M'cnt to 
1 ngland in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press tlio claims of the Slkii commimity 
before the )olnt Parliamentary Committee, 
bus i>cen member of Shromanl Gurdyyara 
Committee since '""I , ’ , re. 1 - -- s 

Khalsa College ( ’ ( 

mittcc NfcmlKi, a 1 iu,..u Cxuni... Gw w.. 
Committee and Proalncial Cotton Committee 
since 1025 , elected member, Punjab Leps 
Council, yyas mciGber and Hon Scorc- 
Gary of Punjab Simon Committeo which 
CO operated with the Simon Commission , sor- 
3ed on Punjab Unemployunent Committee, 
Hy dro-EIectnc Enquiry Committee , 
Punjab Ret cnchment Committee, Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee , 
Presided oaer )ion- Government Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 , yvas selected 
dclegnto for Round Table Conference, 1930 , 
served on Federal Structure Committee, 
on the BusmesscCommittcc of the Round 
Table Conference , was invated m 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure (Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of tlio R T 
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Adrain'jtnfor,’ TninMicdpur Pithhcnttntit 
*' 'Mnnu il lor Younc: 1 nciiKor-' m Indi't,” 
nnd " Scwnc;e Yorks ’ Addnss 1'* Pirk 
Street. Calcuttn 

TH-kKOIlRAAI IC\.PUiIl V\r, Diw^n Bui ^dur 
B \ , LL B , C I liV V-ikil Hiph Court nnd 
Dist Go\t Pleader and Piibln Proscctitor 
6.10 VprillSGSm Itatan 2 a\ri, d of Kc=;ln\ rii 
Amntral Cdnc at Bln^m 2 lr, Alfred Jltcli 
School and Plphlnstone Collcpc, Bomh^a 
Apptd teacher in Go\t Sorahji T T Ilish 
School of Surat and he 2 \n practice at Surat 
in 1604 Bntcred Alunicipatlt\ in loot l>e 
came Chairman ‘'choois Committee 1007- 
1009 and 1011 nnd Clnirman, Manapinp Com- 
mittee in 1003 and 10l7-lb \ icc-rrendent 
of the ''Iunicipaht^ in lOll to 1014 and 
President in loil l" and a.,iin in 102^ for 
the tricnnium P'iO Ji Ippointod tlnirinan 
Committee of 110110201110111 in 1922 21 
Cliainiian of ‘'diool Board in Fdl iiid i„nii 
in 1031 and 1032 Clnininn of tli< Kaidund 
Becpchand Girls bohool conimittn, the 
Clnirman of tlu'' PeojiP s Coop ritin Bulk 
ltd, Vppointid a munii^r of III Pratt 
Committee and witncs- l^fon tie Bo\al 
llofomis Cominis-ion lopi Viet Po =idi nt, 
Sunt Sara aj ini! ] ilueatinn <00 (ta, 

1027-23 fioacrnimnt tdaoiate in the 

Banloli Inquira, isni Mdiilif'r of the 1 

Manacitip Committn of Viidrcaa- 1 ilinra 

fcince 1603 and pre-ident of tlie Jloiiu 
for Destitute cliildrtn smec 1021 , idinittnl 
as an \daoc.ite O S 192! Addn^s .Vthaa i 
Line, Surat 

THAKUB, Bco BAnantrr KAsniTAin Krsiuv, 
ISO .Sen Dlv and Sns Jtidpo, Nnppnr 
Blncc 1011 , b 15 Peb 1803 rdiie Snneor 
and Jnbbulpore II 8 , Mnlr Central Coll , 
Allahabad Address * Nagpur 
THliLKM, Tcr.rQDcr 01, Baa a Sir Shi 01 aj 
SisGH Bananrr 01 iCiiajciGaos, KClL 
Ilai Bird! Di«tri(t b ISO', rii 1st, d of 
Eabti Amarjlt Ojnph, v b of the llaja of 
Mnjhouli , 2n(l d of llij i Soinesnrdalt binph 
a llaja of Kiindaa ir ird d of tlie Bin of 
Bijapur District I due Goat H S, B-ii 
Bird! S father I8O7, detrended from 
lung Saha ihan, aaho'e Snmaat Lra is current 
in India Heir Kiinaa ir Lai Lima N itt 
Singli Baliadur Address lliulrai, 
Kiiajurgaon 

TODHUNTBB, Sir Charles GroRar, E 0 S I 
(1021), Fclloav of the Boaal Statistical 
nnd Bojal Historical Societies b 10 I'cb 
1809 Udite Aldcnliam Sdi and 
King 8 Coil , Cambridge, Srembers' prizeman, 
Cambridco TTniaersit>f 188S m Alice, 
O B E ,E -i-H d of Captain C T^sack, 93rd 
Highlanders Served in ICS, Madras , also 
conducted special Inquiries Into Customs and 
E\cise matters in Kashmir, the C P and C I 
States Sec , Indian E\cise Committee, 1900, 
T G of E\ciso and Salt to the Go\t of India 
1909-1910 President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 , Secretary to Govt of 
Madras, iSlfe ; Jfember of Board of Bevenue, 
1910 of Li\ecutlvc Council, 1919-21 

President, Indian Taxaticii Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 , Member, Council of State, 1920 , 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, Address Vasaniha Mahal!, Mysore 


lONK, nil SAin-iri)-i)\uiA, IT \ziR-tJi,-MUi,K, 
Na%\ab Hall? ‘Muhammad Saadat Alt Ivhan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang b 1879, ^ 1930 

State has area of 10,34,001 acres and 
population of 317,300 Address Touk, 
Bajpiit uia 

roiTKNlIlM, GioK.i BtciiAi u 1 1’lmiiCK, 
CIL (1920), Sccrctar\, Vrnu Department, 
Goaernment of India b Nn\ 18, 1890, 
in Hazel Joyce 2nd d of the late ‘Major 
Gwynno, B Y J iislrs Ldue H irrou 
and Nci\ College, Oxford Toiiie<l ICS 
ill 1911, scraed in 'Mailris Pri-'ldcnca as 
\s.-t tollr nnd Sub Collr and as Under 
and Da 3{>erctary to Goat till Vpril 
1924 , aaitli \rina Department of Goat 
of India, ns oilircr on speiial duta, D(,^uta 
Serretara iiid bicrtiara since 1929 except 
for one acir aaith Goat of "Madris ns 
Betrcnclinunt Sp(rctara, 1931- >2 iddriss 
C/o aic-sr'- Grlndlaa A (o , Ltd , 51, Parlia- 
ment Street, Ixmdoii, S Y l 

TBAVANCOBE AND COCHIN, SOGTH li»DH, 
Bt'Uor In, llT Biv E V li Moon, M V 
b Noa 1 >, 1870 Ldiic Jlarlhorougli Coll , 
and at Oriel Coll , Oxford Curate at Vston, 
Blrmlngliain, 1S9190, Mi=-lon(ira of the 
C af S ill S Jiidi i from Noa ember 1890 , C at 
S Dlalnita Seliool, Midr IS, 1891,-1914 CMS 
College, JCottaaam, 1902 1903 Clnirman 
C ai b , District Council, liniicaL"a ,1915-1921 
( omeernted Blsliop on 2 h 1 cb 1925 Address 
Bislioji s House, IColtaanm 

i’BCM.BS, Sii (Ymtii) Lwciiot, Kt , 
er 1931. CIL 192'., OBI 191b, s of 
Yaltcrlhnaaard Iraaersaiid (7 s 01 Bca T B 
Iraacrs, Miiinba , Ilford and 1 lirlield lodge, 
iieir l.xetcr , b ISbO , unmarried 7 due 
Aliord, Lincolnshire Jlanagcr and Inspector 
01 tea girdcns 111 Nortli India since 1900 , 
Cliairnnn, Dooars Planters .\ssocntion, 
191120, a ICC Cliainnan, 1921-23, member 
of iinna coinmillces isaoiintid aaith tea 
Industra , aicmher Jnlpalgnri Distrnt Board, 
191 1-23 , aiember Beng il 1 cusl itia e Council, 
1020 il , leider, Britlbli I’lrta on Connell, 
President, J nropcin As'-oci ition, 1929 and 
19 !0 , Cajit Northern Bengal aionntcd 
Billes, assocl ited aaith iinna Y ar Committees, 
etc taa ICO rcceiaed mention ha Cominaiulcr- 

in Cliicf Jlcrnnhon sliootiiig Address 
Baradiglil, Talpaigurl 

TBENCH, Y ir.TiAai LAGNCi lOT CROsnir, B A , 
ai Inst C 1. , Clilof rngineer P Y" D h 22 
July 1881, 7(1 JLargarct Zcplianio Huddleston 
J7duc at Ia>\8 Scliool and Dublin Uiiiaersity', 
Indian Sera ice of 1 nginocrs Address 
Chief Engineer in Smd, Karachi, (Sind) 

TUBBS, Tin Bight Bev Dr NoRarvx Hi xry. 
Classical Tripos, (1000) , Tiicologieal Tripos, 
(1902), at V (1905), DD (Hon cuisi), 
1923, Cunbridgc Uniaersita , Bisliop of 
Bangoon b 5tli Tula 1879 7/1 Norah 
Llcsita Lunt d of Prebendary Lunt, aValcot, 
Bath ndi(c Highgate Scliool and Camb 
Umaersita Curate, Y/liitecliapel, 1903-05 , 
Church Missionara' Society, UP 1090-17 
Principal of Bishop’s College, nnd Hon 
Secretary, SPG, Calcutta, 1917-23 , Bishop 
of Tiniioaclly, 1923 28, Bishop of Rangoon 
since 1928 Address Bishopscourt, B ingoon 
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CollcRC in 1025, and Suprnntrndcnt , T T 
Hospital in 1020 Addrf’s 0 Hodu Hill 
Plats, Land’s End Hoad, "Malsb ir Hill, 
Bombay 


VELINKER, SiiniKlilsuNA Gnsui, BA, 
LL B (Bombay), T P (1900) Holder of 
Certl'lcato of Honour, Council of Lcsiil 
Education, Trinity (1909) , of tlic Honourable 
Society of Lincolns Inn, Barat-Lau, 
Trinity, (1909) b 12 April 1808 m «0 
Prabbavatibai, d of Ilao Babndur ’Mnbiind 1 
Ilamcliander, E\ecuti\ ( Ln(.r , Botnbnj 1 
Educ St Xavier s CollcRc, Boinbnj 1 
Enrolled as pleader, Hipli Court, Bnnibaj, in | 
January laOl, c,i)led to the Bar In lime 1009 
In prominent practice in the llish Court at 
BOfnbay and criinlnnl courts of the Presidenrj 
One of the Cornmicsiontrs apfointcd under 
the Defence of India Act to tr% culprits in 
Alimedabad and ViraniRam arson and murder 
cases, 1919, President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomrine Tmnrox cinent Act, 
Seijt 1921 to April 1921 Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, since 1951 Scerj ,PI 
Hindu Gjmkhana, 1897-1908 PidjUrahon- 
Law of Gaming and 'Wagering and the Lan of 
Compulsory Lund Acquisition ind CoiniKiisi 
tion Addrah Bntan House, 425, Lamlngton 
Road (South), Boinbaj 


VENKATA, Rinm 8 tk Kprma, Kf , BA, 
Member of the Executiac Council, M idras 
G^ovemment b 1875 m R I aMiil 
Kantamina Educ Arts College, Raj ih 
mundry, JIadras Christian College, and 'Madras 
Law College Led the non-Bralimin 
deputation to the Toint Parliamcntan 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
in 1919, Member of the Imperial Legiolatiae 
Council, 1920, Minister of Agriciiltiire and 
^^9ustries to the Jladras Goacrnnient, 1920 
?ndn Madras IvCgislatnc f oiincil, 

1920 26 , Member of the Senate of the Madr is 
Universitj^ 1924-26 , Member of the Stndlcafc 

tadian Delegate to the League Assembly at 
Gene-ra, 1928, and Agent to the Goaernment 
of India in S Africa, 1929 32 , lilcmbcr of 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras, 
1934 Address Secretariat, Madras 


Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore Educ 
St. Peter a Coll Agra , TliornnFon Civfl Engl 
nccrliic Coll , RoorKec 1 nt P V D , 1893, 
Under Bcc> to Govt P IV 1) , 'Nalni 
Tnl, 1911-14 , Lxo Lnp , D' lira Dim, 1915-16, 
Siipdtg Lng . 191C-'18 , Sanitary Lng , 1918- 
19 , Offg Clilef I nuihccr, United Pro- 
vinces, 1020 21 Address *' Dar-ul Shafa ", 
Lucknon 

\ lEIRA DE CASTRO. "Most Rrr TncoTOsniB 
Masoi l P.tnriro, D I> , D C L , R C Bishop 
of Sin Thome de Afyliyiore since 1899 1029, 
ArchbI‘'hop of Go i and Patriarch of the I n<“t 
Indies sinei 1929 b Ojiorfo, 1859 J due 
Gregorian Ini, Romr Address >ioya 
Go i 

MJAYARAGnAVAClIAiaA. Dtirt'? Baiia 
jiur Sit T , K B L (192b), Mcc Cliairmun, 
Imperial Coiiniil of Agricultural Rcscarcli 
from 1920 b August 187 j I-due Prcsldcnry 
CoIlegL, 'Madras Tolntd Pro%Inciil Service, 
1698 , Re\( nu( OlTiC' r, "Madr is Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1017, ^(cretarv to ttio Board 
of Revenue, 1917-18 Director of Hand 
Records, iniq. Deputy Director of ln(lu>- 
trles, 1018 10, Dluan of Cochin 1010 52, 
Collector and District Jfnglstratc, 1920 
Commissioner for fiidla, Brltisli Empires 
lAliihitlon, 1022 25 , tfemher. Legislative 
Asscinlilv, 1025 20 Director of Industries, 
1026 , also Dircef or of I Islicrics, 1026 , opened 
Canadian Xatlnnal 1 vidhltlon, August 1026, 
AIcinb''r, Piiblle Service Commission, 1026 29 
Address Simla 

1 IRA-V tLA, D ii iiAi Sttr i, Political Secretary, 
Rajkot St ite since Oetolier 19 51 b 29 
Tannarv, 1888 1 due at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot AVing Alnstcr R,ajknmar College , 
Adviser to tile Tliakore Salicb, Chuda, 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpnr , Alanagcr, 
Latlil State, Dewnn, Porbandnr State, 
Dew an, Junagadli State District Deputy 
Pohtluil Agent, Rewa Kantha, up to 1st April 
1927 Hurur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thnkorc Saheb of Rajkot 
up to October 1951 Addrtss Bagasra, 
Kathiawar 


VBNKATASUBBA RAO, The Hon : 
JUSTICE M , B A B L T„dge Co 

1878 Educ I 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Ch 
tian College and Madras Law College 5 
fr”m 1903 ‘Tracti 

partnership with 
the firm name 
naivf l®„^^tasubba Rao and Radhakr 

the Original Side"®of ?he Scli^^^^ed 

Annadana Samajam The Madras^" S 
Sadan and Dist Scout Co^cil , v!ce-I? 
uncial Scout Council idXess S 

T„k sp,r Tnrt B„.«, I 




C I E Joint 
tn 1890, Mabel 


VISVESVARAYA, Sui MOKSHAOUNDIJM, 
KCIE,LLD,DSc,MICE, late Dewan 
of Mysore b 16 Sept 1861 Educ Central 
Coll , Bangalore, and Coll of Science, Poona 
Asst Engineer, P.'W D , Bombay, 1884 , 
Supdt Lng, 1904 , retired from Bombay 
Gov t Sorv ice, 1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam s Govt , 1909 , Cli Eng and 
Sec , P 'W and Ry Depts , Gort of Mysore, 
1909 , Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918 Cliairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee ( ippomtcd by the Gov emment of 
Bombay), 1021-22, Member, New’ Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 , Retrench- 
ment Adv iser to tlje Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 , Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 , Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of Iil'dia), 1926 Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively Publication “ Recon- 
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Conference ITrcsidcd o\cr runj-ib StKh ’ 
PoliticrJf Conference 1932, wio appointed I 
Member, Con‘iultath e Committee, 1932,1 
I’rc'ided o^cr SiKh \outbs Conference 1933 i 
Addre'!S !Miancbanu, Punjab 1 

t 1 

UMAll Hvyat Khan Tiwan^, Tiir Hon, I 
CoiOnrr, Xawatj BA^t Mapik, Sin, K C I L ' 
C B C , M V O , Member, Council of State 
Jlcmber of tlio Council of the Secretari of 
State for India, Landlord b 1871 Lduc 
Aitchison Chiefs College Lahore, nas Ri\cn 
lion Commission in IStli K G O , attended 
King Ldward s Coronation Durbar at Dellii , 
served in Somaliland joined Tibet 1 j\- 
pedition , v\ is att-acbed to the late Ameer 
of xVfghanistan attended King George's 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, saw active 
sijrvice in the world war in Prance and I 
Mesopotamia Jfons Star 1914 'Member 
Provincial Recruiting Board, represented 
Punjab Dcllii IVar Conference in 1918, . 
served in the 3rd Kabul IVar (mentioned in ' 
dcspntehcsl, made Colonel , 'hrember, Dshcr 
Committee, 1020 , has been President of the 
Rational Horse Breeding and Show Socictj 
of India Addres'; Kaira, Dist Shahpur, 
Piinjnh ' 

URQCHMIT DK MiiTiAvr Spr\or, MA, 

D Litt ( Vbdn ), D D (Hon Ahdn ) Doctor of 
law , D L (Hon Calcutta) , Vice Clianecllor, 
Calcutta Tjniver'itv, 1928 1030 Principal, 
Scottish Cliurch College since 1928 b 1877 
m Margaret Macaskill, d of Rev Murdoch , 
Macaskill, Dingwall 7j!uc Aberdeen 
Universitv , Rew College, Hdiiiburgli , 
Marburg Lnlversitv', Gottingen Univcrsitj , 
Professor of PhilOaOphj, Duff College, Calcutta, | 
1902 Scotti'li Cliurches College, 1908, 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 1929 Dean of the Fac iltv of Arts, ' 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1931, Vice i 
riianccllor, Calcutta Univ crsitj , 8th August ' 
1928 to Aug 7th, 1930 , Chairman of the 
Intcr-Univcrsitj Board, India, 1931-32 
Principal, Scottish Church College, since 
1928 Publtcalwns The Historical and 
the Eternal Clirist, (191*) , Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (1919) , Iheosophv and Christian 
Thought, (1922) , Vedanta and Sfodern ' 
Thought, (1928) , Contributor to Encj do- ' 
paedia of Ilehgion and Ethics Addres’t | 
Principal’s House, Scottish Church College, , 
Calcutta 

USMAR, Tnr HON Sm MAiiovtrn, KCIE ! 
(1933) BA , Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, Madras b 1884 ni d of Shlfa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B A Educ 
Madras Christian College Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 Hon Pres Magte , 
1916 20 , Fellow of the Madras University 
Jfember, Tow n Planning Trust, 1921-25 , 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of llfedicine, 1921-23 , Member Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22*Presidcnt,Muthlalpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras, President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt Jfahomedan Coll 
and Hon Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923 25, Meijiber, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25 Gave evidence 
before the Heforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee Elected Member, Madras Legis 
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Council, 1921-23 , Sheriff of Jfadras (1924) . 
President of the Corporation oi Madras, 
1924-25 President, Sladras Children’s Aid 
Socletj , 1926 28, President Sfadras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928 Chairman, 
II 11 H The Prince of Males’ Children’s 
Hospital Piind Chairman the British Empire 
Leprosy Helief Association "Nfadras, 1925 
President, Mnhomedan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India Khar, Sahib, 1920 , 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 , Kaisar-i Hind Second 
Class 1923 Knighted, 1928 KCIL(1933) 
Ofllciating Governor of Madras Mav-Angust 
1933 Addrr'!'; Tejnampet Gardens, 
Tevnampet, Madra« 

VACHHA, Jamshi njl Bejax ti, Khan Bahadur 
B A , B SC , C I E , Commissioner of Income 
Tax Bombav Prc'idcncv b 26 Mav 1879 wi 
Roshan Arda«hir Karanjawalla, B A Fditc 
Llphinstonc College, Bombav Entered 
Government Service a® Dcpiitv Collector, 
1902 Pttbhcnlton<; The Bombav Income 'J’ax 
ATanual Address Banoo Mansion, Cuinballa 
Hill, Bombay • 

VAIL, CiiAntrs Edwaup, B A ,M D , E A C S , 
KIU (Silver), 1930, Kill (Gold), 1932 
Medical Misslonarj b Tiilv 11, 1880 

in Elizabeth Crane Educ Blair Hall 
Academj , Blaristoun, R Y , USA 
Princeton Universitv, Princeton R Y, 
Columbia Univ , School of Tropical Medicine, 
London American Prcsbjterlan Mission 
Hospital, iMiraj, SMC, since 1910 Pnblica- 
fioiK Artho phistv of tlic Elbow joint 
Castro cntcro^tomv under locn.l inicsthcsia, 
Acute Intestinal Obstruction, Citanot 
Extraction Address Mission Hospital, 
Miraj, SMC 

VAUX, MAJOR nrxRY GroROr, C S I (1928), 
C I E (1921), M V O (1922), Mihtarj Sccro- 
tarj to the (iovernor of Bombaj b 1883 in 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen, 
(American), 1915 Educ , St Law rcnco School 
Joined the Army, 1900 V D C to Governor of 
Victoria, 1008-11 , A D C to Governor of Afad- 
ras, 1911 , A D C to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14 Mihtarj' Secretary to Lord Carmicliacl, 
1014 17 Mil Secretiirv to Carl 01 Ilnnnldshay, 
1917-22 klil Sccretarv to Earl of Lvtton, 

1922 ini Secrctarv to Sir George Llovd, 
1922-2” Mil Seerntarv to Sir Laslin Wilson, 

1923 28 , Mihtarv Sccretarv to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928 1933 Mihtarv Secretary to 
Lord Br.abournc, 1933 Address Government 
House, Bombaj 

VAZIFDAR, Lieut Cotonee Sohrab Siia- 
rooRjEF, M It C P (Lond), M R C S (Eng ), 
IMS, J P , Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J J Hospital , Superinten- 
dent, B J Hospital for Children, Bombaj' 
b lAugustl883 m to Mary HormusjiM’adia 
Educ Grant Medical College, Bombay , 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London Entered 
I M S in 1908 During the Great Mar 
served in German E Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College, 
in 1923 , Second Physician, J J Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 , First Physician, J J 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G M 
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WALI MAHOJILD H Ub'^ANAI.TiY, K-HaN 
Bahadtje, B a , LL B , son of the late Hon ble 
Khan B ihadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Mv]idi, lurkish Consul and Bounder of the 
Sind i\Iadiessah-tul-Islam, Karachi , was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Bellow, Bombay University , i\as Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years, member 
and Chairman Municipal and Distiict School 
Board, Karachi , sened as first President 
Shahi Jirgah, Jicobabad, for about 8 jeara, 
uas President, Mulala Schools Committee, 
member, M ar League , Secretarv , Sind Maho 
medan Association , member, B J Sind 
College Board , has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Bond, for about 17 years 
lletired Deputy Collector , is Special Birst 
Crlss Magistrate, since 1915 , Landed 
Proprietor, was President of Educational 
Conference 1931 b 6 Dec 1860 Widouer 
Educ Elphinstone College and Govt 
Law School, Bombay Served Go\t in 
various departments for 33 years , retired in 
19/ 5 Address BarLat Manzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi 

WALKER, Georgu Louis, Goat Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor, and Government Prosecu- 
tor, Bombay, 6 25 September, 1879, m to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, d of Col R S Porter, 
Dy Lieutenant for County of Lancaster 
Rdwc Liverpool College War Seriice, 
I' ranee and Belgium, 4th Aug 1914 to 
No^ember 1919 promoted Lieut -Col 
R F A Retired, 1921 Partner, Messrs Little 
and Co , Address Byculla Club 


W ALWYN, Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Thomas, kcsi cb,dso, Blag Officer 
Commanding Royal Indian Marine, Bombaj 
6 25th January 1879, 2nd s of the late Col 
T Walwyn, Croft-of-Bula Monmouth m 1912 
Eileen Mary van Straubenzee , one s Educ 
w Dartmouth Went to sea in 

^ T Camperdown, January 1895, 

qualifled as Gunnery Lieut 1904 and obtained 
f®"Serton Memorial Prize, Gunnery Lieut 
„ Drake under Prince Louis, 

lUlo ® TT - Commander, 

® Warspite, 1915-17 (D S O ), 
t,apt 1916 , in command destroyer flotillas 
Mediterranean Destrovers, 
o* Gunnery Division, Naval 
Admiralty , 1924-26 , Naval A D C to 
Officer Commanding 
Royal Indian Marine,Bombay, 1928, C B 1928 

Bombav ■^^<3ress Admiral s House, 


W HrnnpT Eoufsion, d Sc (Loi 

f nil ^ ^ Bellow of Unlvei 

Coll London, Professor of General Chemt 

s| |""4-4nn^v \TrC; 

on pt Meal "N^rSIrois^^Ja 

BSore^"'^‘“" Sden«, Hel 


V 4^IRH4SAN TiiF Sip Saiaid, Kt , 

D A ,LLB , Chief Judgeof Oudh Lduc Gov- 


ernment High School, Balba^, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad , M A O College,CAligarh 
Joined the Lucknow Bar in 1903 , Secretary, 
All-India Moslem League from 1912-19 , was 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu Moslem 
Pact of 1910 , appointed t^udicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 
February 1930 Address Wazir Hasan Road, 
Lucknow 


WEBB, Sir Montagu dp Pomeroi', Kt (1921), 
C I E , C B E , Member of Council of the East 
India Association, Vice President Anti Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society Chairman, 
Daily Gazelle Press Ltd , Karachi b Clii 
ton, 1869 m 1908 Catherine Frances (whom 
he divorced) Educ Privately Member of 
Indian Fiscal Committee,1921-22, late member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and late 
Chairman, Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
Publications Britain Victorious , India and 
The Empire, Britain’s Dilemma, Around 
the IVorld, etc Address Karachi 


WEIR, Lifn't -Coionel James Leslie Rose, 
CIE (1933), Agent to Goa ernor General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda b 29 Jan 1883 m Thyra Letitia 
Alexandra Somineis Educ Wellingbo- 
rough and Roa al Military Academy , Woohvich 
Joined Rovnl Artillery , 1900 , transferred to 
Indian Armv (5th Caa'alryO, 1904, joined 
Political Department, 1908 , has been H B M’s 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz , Resident 
m Kashmir , Political Officer of Sikkiin, 
Tibet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda 
Address The Residency , Baroda 


WESTCOTT, Rt Rev F , see Calcutta, Bishop 
of 


WHEELER, Thomas Sherlock, Ph D (Lend), 
B Sc (Bond ),FIC,BRCSCI, F Inst P 
AMI Chem Eng J P Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay b 30 April 1899 m Una 
Bngid, d of the late John Sherlock, B A 
Educ O’Connell School Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dubhn Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow , Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London, Senior Research Chemist 
yyith Imperial Cffiemical Industries Ltd 
Publications about 50 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects , two text- 
books, “ Systematic Organic Chemistry ” and 
‘ Physico-Chemical Methods ” Also transla- 
tions into Enghsh of some German text- 
books Address Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bomjfay 


WHITE, Major Frederick Norman, CIE, 
MD , Asst Dir -Gen, IMS (Sanitary) 
1914 , Sanitary Commsr , Govt o) India, 
Simla Address c/o Qrindlay & Co , 
Bombay 
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structing Indlp,” (P S King aon. Ltd , 
LondonJ Address Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

WACHA, Sm DiN't.H4 Edulji, Kt , J P , a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India(19201 
Member, Bombay Leg Council (1915 1C) 
and of Imperial Leg Council, 1910-20 
Member, Connell of State (1920), Jlember 
of the Drm of Jlessrs Moraril Goculdas A 
Co , Agents, Moraril Gokuldan S A W Co , 
Ltd andSholapurS AW Co ,Ltd ,1892-1931, 
cv-Dlrector, The Central Bank of India, ' 
Director, Berar Co (1928)and E\-Dircctor, the 1 
Scindia Kavigation Companj b 2 Vug 184-} ' 
m 1860, but widower since August 1888 ndxtc j 
Elpliinstonc Coll , Bombaj in Cotton Indus j 
try, since 1874, for 30 years Bombay Mnn- | 
Corpn (President 1901-02), for 44 years, 1 
Mtm , Bombav Jlilloivncrs' \«soci ition Com- I 
mlttec since 1889 and President in 1917 and ' 
member, Bombay Imp Tnist since its forma- ' 
tjon in 1898 up to 1919 , Pres of 17th National 
Congress Calcutta, 1901 , and of Bcigaum 
Pro\ Conference, 1894 , gaae CMdcnco Lefore 
Iloyal Commission on Indian cvpcndituro in 
1897 , Trustee of Elpliinstonc Coll , also 
e\-Chairman, Indian Jlcrchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau , was Gen Sec , Indian National 
Congress for 17 years from 1894 , Trustees of 
Vic Jubilee Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon Sec from 1909 to 1923 , President, 
Western India C,iberal Association from 1919 27 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion from 1685 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918 Was President of tlie First 
Bombay Proalnclal Liberal Conference In 
1922 , Is Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Tree Reading Room and Library since 1917 
Publications Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Condi- 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc ; formerly largo 
contributor to leading Indian newspapers 
and journals for 45 years from 1875 , also had 
published History of Share Speculation 
of 1803-64 Life of Premchand Roychand, Life 
of J N Tata, the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Mimldpal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1800-75) Address 
Jljl House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay 

WADIA, Akdeshih Buxtonji, B A (Bom 
and Cantab ), Bar-at Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, India 0 
4 June 1888 m Tehmina Homeji Postwalla 
Pduc St Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay , at ttie Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar, at St Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction) , at Fitz William 
Hall for Moral Science Tripos Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914 , Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay, J.914-16 Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
•'ity,! 927-30 , Offg Director of Publiclnstruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 , President of the All- 
India Federation of TeachAs’ Asso ciations at 
Patna, 1926 , President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930 Delegate of 


the Mysore UnhersiU to the Fifth Congress 
of the Uni%ersitics of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931 President, 
1 ourth Ail Karnataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932 Secretary, Intcr-Unn ersity 
Board since April 1932 Publications The 
Ethics of Feminism , A Text-Book of Cnics , 
A Handbook of Jlor il Instniction for ’rcachcrs 
CiMlisation ns a Co operatne Adventure 
('riie Principal Miller Lectures in the Unix ersity 
of Madras 1032) Articles in Mind, Philoso- 
phical Rcmcw, Jlonist, International Journal 
of Ethics, The Tournal of Philosophical 
Studies, Tlic Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path Edited the Mysore Unix ersity 
Magazine, 1928-30 Address The Univcrsitx, 
Mysore 

» 

MADIA, Bowanji Jamsitti the Hon Mr 
Tustlcc, M \ , LL P (Unix of Bombay), 
Bar at Law Judge, Bombax High Court 
b 4 Aug 1881 m Rattanbal Hormusji Madia 
and subsequently to Penn Nowrojl Cliinoy 
of Secunderabad Cduc St Xax ler s Collrge, 
Bombix, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, xvns Principal, Govt 
Eixx College, Bombax , 1919 1925 Acting 
Puisne Tudge of the High Court of Bombax 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1029, and from 
1st Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge 
1930 31 , confirmed as Puisne Tudge, High 
Court, in June 1931 Address Quetta ’Terrace, 
Chow patty , Bombay 

M’ADIA, Sir CusKOWN,Kt (1932),CIE (1919), 
lUllowTicr b 1809 Pduc King’s Coll , 
Ixmdon Toined hi« father’s firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918) Address Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 

WADIA, JAHSrXJI AEDASEEK, J P , 1900 
Merchant 5, 31 Oct 1857 Bduc Elphln- 
stone Sch and Coll and rerved apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Akroid & Co of London , 
Prorootor and Director of Cotton and other 
Industrial concerns. Member of Bombay 
Mun Corpn Iroiii 1901-1921 Publications 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints Address Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

WADIA, SlENTTSSEEWAX’JlNOWEOSJrE.K B E , 
CIE,MIME, MIStE,JP,FCPS 
(Hon )5Dllox\ncr b 30 May 1878 m Exylene 
Clara Powell JJduc St Xavier’s College 
Cliairman of the Bombay Slilloxvncrb' 
Association, 1911 and 1925 Address Stracliey 
House, Pedder Road, Bombay 

WADIA, Pestonji Aedeshee, M A, Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College 
Bombay, b 16 Deo 1878 hdue Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Publications The 
Philosophers and the French Revolution 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophv 
The Wealth of India , Money and the Monev 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India Address Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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WILLIAMS. GroPQE BUiRSBr, M Inst C L , 
M I Mcch E.FESan I, FRGb, 
Member of Council, Institution of 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Pulillc 
Health Department, Bengal , Consulting 
Engineer, Member of firm of Williams and 
Temple b 7 April 1872 , m Dorothy Maud, ! 
ff of E Thorp of Cheadlo Hulme, Che- 
shire Erfiic Clifton Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, F It & , P Pres Inst 
C E , 1891 , Asst on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Watonrorks , Resi- 
dent Engineer in-Chargo, Whitbj Wntcr- 
tvorks , Served S Africa, 1900-01, RalBvay 
Staff Officer , Asst District En -• necr. Impe- 
rial Sfilltarv Railways , Perg Asstt to Sir 
6 R Strachan, > Inst C E . 1902-0G, 
Croydon Waterworks Shreusbury Water- 
works Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 , Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation , designed Sketty Sewerage Works, Ac , 
Sfinitary Engineer, Bengal (1909) , designed 
nearly 200 schemes of w atcr supplj , drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gay a, HooghU, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghjr, 
ComiUa, Raneegunge, Mldnapore, Sun and 
Cooch-Behar watenvorks, Gaja Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghurmain drainage 
schemes Publvcations Sewage disposal In 
India and the East, Elementarv Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) , Practical 
Sanitary Engineering , Modem Sewage Dis- 
posal. R B Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal. 1009, Flood 
discharge and Spillways In India, ‘'Engineer,” 
1922 , Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engmeermg in Bengal .Public Health in India 
” XIXth Century ” February 1928, Ac 1 
Address 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
S W 30 Hill Street, S W Tower House, 
Calcutta , and United Service Club, Calcutta 


WILLIAMS, Cam HERBEET ARilSTKOKO. 
D S 0 , lAT S , Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907 6 11 Feb 
1875 Address General Hospital, Rangoon 

WIMilAMSON, Sir Horace, Kt (1934) , 
C I E (1922) , M B E ( 1910 ) , Director, 
Int^igence Bureau, Government of India 
^ tA®’ 1880 m Joan Emma Doran 
Holtz Educ Clieltenham CoUege Joined 
Indian Pohee, United Provinces, 1900 
Superintendent, 1913 , Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917 , Secretary , Ihdian Disorders 
Inqw Committee, 1919 20 , Deputy Inspec 
tor-General 1923, Officiating Ihspector- 
General, 1928 , Director, Intelhgence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt of India, 1931 
Address A ew Delhi and Simla 

WILLINGDON, 1st Earl or, cr 1931 . 1st 
ViscouOT, cr 1924 , 1ST Baron of Ration 
o FREEMAN-ThOMAS. 

(1926) , G B E ( 19li) , Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931 b 12 Sept 1866 
s of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel, 
?r Viscount Hampden , tn 1892 Hon 
Mane Adelaide (C 1 , G B E , cr 1924) , d of 
1st Earl Brassey, one son ADC to Lord 
Erassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895, 


MP (L) Hastings, 190o'l90G.p Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1000-1910 Tunior Lord 
of Treasury, 1905 1012, TP , Governor of 
Bombay, 1013 1919, of Sfadras, 1019-1024, 
was present as Dclc^j^atc for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924, 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Tnn -July, 1920, Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry, Lord-In-Waiting to HM the 
King, Goicrnor-Gcneral of Canada, 1926 
1931, appointed Goiernor General and 
Viccrov of India, 1931 Address The 
Viceroy's House, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla 

WILLIS, COI, Sir Giopoi Hisrr.Kt (1928), 
C I E ( 1 D 18 ),M V O (ith) ion, M I Mcefi E , 
M I E (Ind ) ^faster Security Printing 
India b 21 Oct 1875 , Educ St Pauls 
•Sell , London R M A , Woolwich , R F , 
1895 , Major 1914 Lt-Col , 1921 Col . 1925 
Vrrncd India, 1900 Deputy Mint Master, 
1007, Jfastcr of the Mint, October 1915 to 
Fcbnian 1926 Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind ), m 1900 3 
daughters Address Caxton House, Nasik 
Road.G I P Rallwas 


WITJAIOT, Roorr Bobitov, H M Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta b 10 Oct 1892 
Educ Berkhamsted In business m London 
1911-1915 Joined Rosal Nasal Volunteer 
Reserve in 1015, transferred to Army with 
a commission m R G A (SR) in Julv 
1910, m Government service In London, 
1920 1924 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 

WINGATE RonaleEveian Lesbie, C I E B \ 

ICS, Off" Political Sccretarv, Government 
of India b 30th Septr 1889 Educ 
at Bradfiold and Balllol College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1913 and serv^ in the 
Punjab as Asst Commissioner , transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916, special 
dutv on staff of Lieutenant- Governor, Punjab, 
1917 , special duty under Civil Commissioner 
of Occupied Territories, Jlcsopotamn, 1917 , 
Political Agent and H M 's Consul at M^kiff, 
1919 , special assistant to Resident m Kash 
uiir, 1921 , Pohtical Agent and H M.’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923, Secretary to Agent 
to Governor-General in Bajputana, September 
1924, ditto Baluchistan, 1927, Pohtical 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta 
Pishin, 1928 , Pohtical Agent, Sibi, 1931 , 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Pohtical Department, 
1932 , Officiating Secretarv , October 1932 
Address Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla 

WINTERBOTHAM, Geoffrey Leonard, BA 
(Cantab ) Merchant, Partner, Messrs Wallace 
A Co 6 7 Oct 1889 m Hilda, youngest a 
of D Norton, C S I Educ Malvern Coll 
and Magdalene Coll , Cambndge Busi- 
ness In India since 1912 apptd Consul 
for Siam at Boraoay, 1926 , Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 , Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929 
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WHITT VKLR.’n^nnr, Captain, Htc RE, 
H Sc , A R C Sc , A ’M Inst CL, V At I 
Wcch E , A At I E L , AI Sol Ing Cl^ dc 
Fnnco , M cf Council Jun IiiLt Lng , 
Principal, The Arnclngan Engineering College, 
Lahore b 23rd I'cb 1879 m d of Tolm 
Siddall Ldtic Biirj and Ro^al College of 
Sc , London With J IT RiIo\ A Co , 
Engineers, Biir\ , TacKson Bro^ , Bolton , j 
Demonstrator in Arathcimtics and Mech lines 1 
under Prof Tolm Perra in the RomiI Coll 
of Science, Ixindon , UniaerslU Lecturer in | 
Engineer, Citj and Guilds (l^ng ), College, 1 
South Kensington , He„ad of Engiiipcrlng i 
Dept , WandsuorthTccluiical Inst ,R LAoK 
and Icrr , 1902 to 1914 , Joined regular Arnn . 
December, 1914 , Comm Alarch 1915 vith 
the 13th Corps in 1 ranee 191(>-19 Joincel ' 
jA-csent Indian appointment Alarch, 1923 
Publications Papers on Hjdro-Llcctric AA ork, ! 
pub I M L , A J 1 L Addri <~s Ihe 1 
Jlaclagan Lngincenng College, Lihorc I 

WHIlPy, John Taplton, C S I (1932) . C I E , 1 
ICS, jlember of L\ecuti\e Council, Bihar j 
and (iriBsa Educ Clifton Coll Coll , I 

Oxford , Unh Coll , London AA’as Asst I 
Afagistrate and Collector, Transferred to 1 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912 , Afanager, Bcttnh 
ASards Estate, 1910, appointed Commissioner 
in 1925, Temporarv Alcmbcr of L\ccuti\c 
Council in 1929 Address Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa 


WHITAA'ORTII, Chapli s Stamia, CIE 
(1927) Chief Alining I nginccr to the Goaern- 
ment of India (Railw i\ Dep irtnu nt) b 
14th June 1880 m Mabel AAebb of Brae, 
1932 Attadicel to Alining Department 
North AA estern Bailwae, 1909 12, Asst Coal 
Superintendent, Indiin SLite Itailwaes, 19U- 
14, scrMcc lent to G I P Bailwae, 1914-17, 
ofliciated ns Aiming Engineer and Teehnical 
AdMscr to Coal Controller 1918-20 , Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, ICiilwnA Iloard, 
1921 , Afcmbcr, Indian Co d Committee, 1925 , 
President, Indian Coal GradingBoard, 1927-3 1 , 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929 33 Address Bcngil Club, Calcutta, 
Oriental Club, London 

AVIGRVAf, Gpnfkai, Sik Kinntth, KCB 
(1930) , C S I (1921) , C B E (1919) 
D S 0 (1917) , Aide dc Camp General to 

H AI the King (1933) , Belgian Order of the 
Crown, Belgian AA ar Cross, Legion of 
Honour, Ordei of the CroA\n of Siam, 
General Officer Commanding in-Chief, Nor- 
thern Command b fill Deeember 1875 
Educ AA'inchestcr, Sandhurst Served N W, 
Frontier, 1897-98 Tirah, 1897-98 N AA' 
Frontier (AVazinstan), 1901-02 Tibet (Alarch 
to Lhasa), 1903 04 European AVar, 1914-18 
Director of Staff Duties Army Headquarters, 
India, 1919-21 , Commander, Delhi Brigade 
Area, 1922-24 , Deputy A*jutant and Quarter- 
master General, Northern Command, India, 
1924-26 , Commander of the AA'azinstan 
District, 1926-29 , Chief of the General Staff, 
India, 1931-34 , General OJTicer Commauding- 
in-Chief, Northern Command, India, May 
1934 Address Headquarters, Northern 
Command India, Rawalpindi /JIurree 


A\ ILBERFOBCL-BLLL, Lll UT Colonll 
Hakolp, CIE, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment GoNernmiiit of India Agent to the 
GoAcrnor-Gencril for the Deccan St itcs 
ind Resident at Kolh ipur b 17 Non 188"> 
wt, Margaret d of late Capt Afichnel Testing 
formcriv of flic 20th Begiment('ihe Lancashire 
1 iisihcrs) Lduc Ellesmere College, Shrop- 
shire, and Pembroke College, Oxford, (lazetted 
to 1 he Connaught Rangers, 1905, transferred 
to Indian Army 1008 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909 , returned to the Army for the 
period of the AA'ar and saw actne scrMce 
In 1 ranee and Indi i , AA as Asst 5Iil Secretary 
to Commnndcr-in-Chicf in India 1918-19 , 
h is Ecrtcd in Political Dcpirtmcnt in AA estern 
India, Central Indi i, Punjab and the Dec»nn , 
was Dy Secretary to Go\crnment of Bombay 
in Political Department in 1920 , Dy Political 
Secretary’ to Goa ernment of India, 1928-1930 , 
and Ag Political Secretary' to GoAcmment 
of India in 1930 Publications ‘‘Thellistory 
of Kathiawar’ , “Some Translations from 
the Marathi Poets’’, “A GrammiHical 
Treati'^e of the Afarathi T anguage ’’ , “ AA’ar 
Vignettes , ’ and othci monographs and 
articles in aanoiis periodicals Address 
The ResidencA , Kolhapur (Deccan) 


AAILES, GiLBnnT, AfA (Cantab), CIE 
(1926), C SI (1931) b 25 March 1880 m 
AAinifrcd MarA Pryor Educ Perse Schoo, 
and S Cath College, Cambridge Joined ICS 
in India, 1904 , Asst Collector and Asst 
Political Agent , Supdt , Land Records, 1910 , 
Asst Collr and Collector 1916-17 , Cliairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 , Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22, Secy 
General Department, 1923 , Secy, Iinancc 
Department, irom 1923 32 , President, Boinbaa 
Art Society 192(>32, Afcmbcr, Indian Tariff 
Board, Sept 1933 Address Seeretariat, 
Bombay 


WILKINSON, Hector Russili,, BA, CIE 
(1927) , I C S , Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal b March 11, 
1888 m Theodora Dnintree Educ Clifton 
and Queen’s College Oxford Entered Indian 
CiAil SerA’icc in 1912 and posted to Bengal 
PriAatc Secretary to H E the Goaernor of 
Bengal, 1922-27 Address United Service 
Club, (Calcutta 


AA'ILKINSON, SvDkET Arthur, MRCS 
I Lll ), LRCP (Lond),DTM, and DTH 
(Liverpool, Uni ) , Aledical Officer, B B i\. 
C 1 Rly Co , Ajmer b 17 Alarch 188e m 
Dorothy Neaxe Kingsbury, 1915 Educ 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll , Taunton, 
and St Thomas’ Hospital, London Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922), A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930), Hon Alagte , Ajmer-Merwara, was 
Vice Chairman, Ajmer Alunicipahtj', 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association Publications “ A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 19d0 ’’ Address 
Ajmer 
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rrestd'jnt, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Coi Ion, 1029 Alcmbcr, LcgisHtn c 
Assemblj, 1929 Address Monte Rosa, Dadj 
Sett Hill, Bombay C 

t 

WOODHEVD, John Ackpoid, Thf Hon 
Mi B V, B Sc , CIL (19 U), rinancL 
Member, Goaernment of Benual b 19 Tune 
1881 VI Mice '\rar\ Madsi'ortli Lduc 
Bradford Grammar bchool, Xian CoIIcitl 
Cambridge Bntcrcd Indian CimI Si rake, 
1004, A^-t JLagistrntc and Collector, Maintn- 
singh , Sub Biaisional Ofiiccr, llarlaKandi, 
1005 6, Joint Mactc , Cbittigong, 190 s 00 , 
Magistrate and Collector, 1900 10 , 51 itristratc 
and Collector, raridpur 10li-i5 Ifagi'-tratc 
ind Collector, Mamcn'^ingb, 1916-17, tddl 
Tudgc, Alipur, 1017-18, 1 ir-,t Lmd Vcqut‘;i- 
tion Collector, Calcutta Improacmcnt 1 ru'st, 
1918-22, Olfg Clinrman, Improacmcnt 
Tru=t, 1919-20, rinancial Sccrctara, Goacrn- 
mcnt of Bengal, 1924 27 , Tomt Sccretara, 
Commerce Dcpirtmciit, Goat 01 India, 
1027-28 , Secrctara CommcrcL Department, 
Goacrnmcnt of India, 1023 Ol Ofliciating 
Commerce Member, Goacrnmcnt of India, 
19J1 , Represented Goacrnmcnt of India on 
Burma Round Table Conference, linance 
Member, Goaeniment ot Bengal 1932 
Address M ntcr s Budding-, Cikutti 


1 i'AIX, The Hos Sir Lee Ah K 1 H , Bar-at- 
Laaa, M L C , Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Felloav of Rangoon Uniacrsita, Minister 
of Forests b April 1874, Educ Rangoon 
College and Cambridge Address Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon 

t 

‘ Z VFRULL VKH VX, CiiaHDunni MiJiuar’iA.i , 

' B A (Honours) Punjab, LL B (Honours) 
London , Barrister at-Laa\ (Lincoln’s Inn) 
b 6 Feb 1893 m Badrun Xissa Begam, 
eldest d of the late Mr S A Kh 111 , 
I C S (Bihar and Orissa) Educ Goaernment 
College, Lahore , King’s College and Lincoln s 
I Inn, London Adaocatc, Sialkot, Punjab, 
1914-16, practised in Lahore High Court, 
1916-31 , Editor, “ Indian Casts,’ 

' 1916 32, Laaa Lecturer, Lnia Laaa College, 

Lahore, 1919 1924 , Member, Punjab Lcgis 
Council, 1916 1932 , Member, Punjab Pro 
aincial Reforms Committee , Delegate, Indi in 
Round Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 
, Member, Consult atlac Committee President, 
All-India Muslim League, 1931 , Croa' 11 
Counsel Delhi Conspiraca Cise, !Marchl931 or 
Tune, 1932 Member of the Goaernor General s 
J Excciitiae Council, 1932 Ptibhcahom 
I " Indian Case-, ” , the Criminal Laaa Journal of 
India Reprints of Punjab Criminal Ruling 
' Vol IV , and Fifteen Ycir^’ Digest Address 
Turner Ho id, I ahore 
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S HRIMANT ViJAYASINHRAO 
Fattesinh^ao R a J E 
Bhosle, Raje Saheb of 
Akalkot 

Botn 1915 
Is a minor, 18 years old 

Passed the Diploma Exa- 
mination of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and attend-^ 
ed for some time the Deccan 
College, Poona, and is 
at present receiving general 
education 

Area of Stale 498 square 
miles 

Population 92,605 

Capital Town Akalkot (Sholapur District) 

The State for the purposes of administration is divided 
into a Taluka — Akalkot — and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla 
Owing to minority the State is at present administered by the 
Dowager Ram Saheb Tarabai as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent 
Judicial An independent High Court Bench esta- 
blished m 1931 

Educational Primary education free to backward and 
depressed classes and girls of all castes and creeds Free 
secondary education to girls Scholarships and freeships for 
secondary and higher education 

Local Self-Government Municipality at Akalkot and 
Taluka District Local Board 

General A New Watei Works Scheme costing 8 lakhs, 
a new Girls School costing Rs 30,000 and many other improve- 
ments are m hand State’s Reserve Balance Rs 17,52,090 
^rmarked for progiammes of public woiks and needs of the 
Raje Saheb’s family 

Goveimnent Adviser Rao Bahadur A N Pradhan, 
BA He is also on the High Court Bench ^ 

Dewan Mr V B Parulekar, BA He is also the 
■Uistnct and Sessions Judge 

Chef Police Officer Rao Bahadur S R Jagdale 
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» 

T hakore Shree Kxshri- 
siNHji the present Tha- 
kore Saheb of Ambahara 
IS aged about 47 years and 
completed the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign in the month of 
May 1933 The rulers of 
Ambahara State are Chowhan 
Rajputs, tracing their direct 
descent from Rajputs of Sam- 
bhar or Ajmer 

The State was acquired by 
the valour of the ancestors of 
the present Chief, dunng the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1068 to 
1707} and they were famous for 
the heroic resistance they made 
more than once to the Gaikwar’s 
troops The State is entitled 
to receive tributes in the nature 
of Ghasdana and Giras Haks 
from vanous States as also from the Bntish Treasury 

The State compnses of 3G villages covering an appioximate area 
of 07 square miles, Populalton nearly 11,000, Revenue of Rs 96,000 

The State possesses Civil Powers to decide suits upto Rs 10,000. 
and Criminal Powers of giving impnsonment upto 2 yeais and fine 
upto Rs 5,000 

Owing to recent changes, the State has been brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India along with the other Main 
Kantha States 

At present the Thakore Saheb has thiee sons, the eldest of whom 
Dada Saheb ahas Sardarsinhji, is getting his educational training 
at the Scott CoUege, Sadra 

Primary edunation is imparted free throughout the State and 
Medical Relief is also given free to the State people 

Chief Officers of the State — 

(1) K S Takhatsinhji Jalamsinhji, Chief Karbhan and 
'' Revenut Officer 

(21 Mr Thakorlal C Desai, Nyayadhish 

(3) Mr Laxm^nsinh D Chowhan, Chief Medical Officer 
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M ajor IIis Highnlss Ru- 

KU^D-DAUI^A, NuSRAT I- 

Jang Mukhlisud 
DAUIA, HAri7UL-MULK Nawab 
Sir Sadtq Mohambd Khan 
Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V, 
F C I E , IC C S I . K C V O, 
Na^\Ab Ruler of Bahawalpur 
Born in igo^ Succeeded m 
1907 Lditcatcd in Aitchison 
Chief’s College, I^liore Married 
in 1921 Invested i\iUi full Rul- < 
ing pOMcrs in 1924 A member 
of the Standing Committee of 
Indian Princes Chamber ADC 
to Prince of Wales during his 
Indian tour, 1921 Hony Major 
in the 2ist K G O , Central 
India Horse Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-M. 1924, WSb 
1932 and 1933 Received by 
King Emperor on each occasion 

Laigest Mohammedan State in the Punjab Direct descendant of 
Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Heir Sahibzada Moham- 
med Abbas IChan Sahib Bahadur 

Area 22,000 square miles 



Population 1,000,000 
Revenue Rs 85 laklis 
Salute 17 guns 

C 4 BmLT 
Pnmc Minister 

Izzat Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Mr Nabi Bakhsh Mohammed Husain, M A , LLB , C I E , Bo -C S 

P W &■ Revenue Minister 
Mr C A H Townsend, C I E , ICS 
Minister foi Law &• Justice 

Lieut -Colonel Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M A , LL B 
Home Minister f 

UmDAT-UL-UmARA AmINE-UL-MuLK SaRDAR HAJI MOHAilMED 

Amir Khan 
At my Minister 

i ajor-General Sahibzada Hajee Mohammed ( Dilawar Khan 

Abbasi, C A O , C H O 

Minister for Commerce 
Diwan Sukha Nand ‘ 
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S HRIMANf BhAVANRAO ^ '''' ff] 

SHRiNi^yASRAO alias ^ 

Balasaheb Pant ^ ] 

Pratinidhi, the Ruler of ' ’ 

Aundh, IS a graduate of W' ] 

the Bombay University ^ 

and a treatj^ Chief His ”7 i 

age IS 65 and is mariied to ' _ ' 

Shnmati Saubhagyawati _ y 

, Raniabai Saheb alias Mai- V' v 

saheb from the Rode family j \\ ■;> ^ 

of Poona . / Ji «' 'j j 

I 1 ’ 

H eii-Appai eni Shri- ^ I 

MANX Bhagwantrao alias ■ ’ , / / 

Bapusaheb is 14 years of ! 

age 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on m the civihzed world A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924 Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members The Assembly is competent to discuss anj^ subject 
and pass resolutions without restiictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and the 
High Court Judge An elected representative of the people 
IS to be a member of the Darbar from 1935 He takes con- 
siderable interest m Rural Uplift and has been making 
vigorous efforts in that direction 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and life of Shivaj 1 in three picture volumes 
He also takes great mterest m physical exercise and has 
written m English a book on the subject called " The Surya 
Namaskaras ” 


The State possesses an independent High Court 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats 


Most 
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Shrcemati 
S a h 1 b a, 


H IS II I G n N n's s 

Maharawalji Shree 

I^DRASI^HJI PrATAP- 
siNHji, Ruler of the Bansda 
Slate m Gujarat, belongs to 
the Solanki clan of Rajputs 
A' traces Ins descent from 

f ^ ^ 4; Sidhraj Jajsinh, the famous 
\ J I illustrious Emperor of 

Gujarat in the ti\clfth century 
' Bom i6th February 1888 

t ^ Educated at the Rajkumar 

/) ' College, RajlvOt , 

A' " ' Accession to Gadt nth 

^ No\cmberi9ii 

I\Ia>itcd A S Shrcemati 
k \ \nandkunverba S a h 1 b a, 

^ I- \ daughter of Raolji Shree of 

r , , i \ iMansa 

b i! _ Clubs Wilhngdon Club, 

' — Bombay , Hindu Gymkhana, 

Bombay , Shree Digv'ir Club, 
Bansda 

Hen Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasikhji Sahib, born on the 
1st October 1927 

Area of State 215 Square Miles Population 48,807 

Revenue Rs 7,58,538 Salute 9 Guns 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his oum 
right 

RELATIVES 

Biother Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji 
Nephews K S Narendrasinhji, K S Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K S Vikramsinhji, K S Bhupendrasinhji, K S Pradumansinhji, 
K S Nrupendrasinhji 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan H P Buck, B A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officei Dr V B Mohile, L jNI AS 

Private Secretary Mr G I Purohit 

Palace Physician Dr B L Trivedi, M B B S , D T M 

Nyayadhish R M Purohit, B A LL B 

Revenue Officer Mr V IC Mohile 

Treasury Officer Mr T B Upadhyay ‘ 

Head Mc^ter, Sim Pratap High School T P Buck, BA 
Forest Officer B H Upadhyay, DDR 
Police Superintendent Mr H B Durani 
Riyasat Officer Mr F R Jadeja 

Garden Superintendent A S"" Mahfuze, F RH S (London) 

otutc E ' ngtfiBB } jMr D I Upadhyay 

l^feNianical and Electrical Engineer Mr Dhanji Mavji 

Abhari Supervisor Mr G K Desai c 

Auditor R M Gandhi. F C S (London) 
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\ Khan Bahadur, the '"^ ml^ Sll l^lm 

■*“ ^ preserifc Ruler of Ban-' ' '^^■ShR 

ganapalle, the only Mushm 

Educated At St George ^ 

» Grammar School, Hyderabad, «-► 

Deccan The Newington Insti- Lg 'k'f '■ 

tution, Madras, and the Mayo ^ \/ * 

College, A] mere Passed the , 

Diploma Examination in 1920 ^ _ ' 'VB 

Married The only daughter i- <& > k V 

of his paternal uncle, Nawab ^ if # ■ 

Mir Asad Ah Khan Bahadur — = — = =- — 

m 1924 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-mamed in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 

Recreation : Polo, Tenms and Cricket 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State During the short penod of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes 

Heir-Apparent Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur 
Bom I2th October 1925 

Salute 9 guns Area of the State 275 square miles 

Population 40,000 Annual Revenue Rs 4 lakhs 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines The chief food gram is cholum 

’ PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mahammkd Habibulla Khan Sahib, B A 
Munsiff Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib 

Tahsildar Syed Imam Sahib, B A 

Magististe Syed Ali Naqui Sahib 


< 
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H IS Highness Far7and-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Engli- 
SHIA M4HARAJA SiR 

Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 
GCSI.GCIE.LLD, Maha- 
raja of Baroda 

Born 1863 Ascended the 
gadi 1875 , Invested with full 
powers in 1881 

Educated Privately 

Mamed In 1880 Shri‘ 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tan] ore, who died in 1885 

Married Second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931 The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932 

Puhhcahons 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan , (2) Famine notes , (3)Speeches, 

(4) Selected letters 

Recreation Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc 
Address Baroda, Gujerat, Western India 
Heir Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar 
Area of the State 8,164 square miles 
Population 2,443,007 (1931) 

Revenue Rs 276 g8 lakhs 
Salute 21 guns 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President 

Sir V T Krishnama Chari, Kt , C I E . Dewan 

r 

COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar {Karma Sachiv) 

Mr Ramlal Hiralal Desai. B A LL B {Mantra Sachiv) 
Colonel Kumar Shivraj Singh, B A {Manila Sachiv) 

Mr Ramchandrarao Shamrao Patil (Mane), BA, LLB 

lEx-Officio Member) 
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M ajor His Highness [ 1 — - - 

Maharaol Shree Sir J - 1 

Ra^jitsinhji, , I > I 

K C S I , Ruler of Bana J ' 

Bo)ii lotli July 1886 j 

Educated At Rajkumar 5 | 

Cadet Corps College, Delira Dun, j * 

; In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 

of His late Highness the i 

.Maharaja of Rajpipla f ^ i 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- i ^ j 

kunverba Saheb, a niece of His * 

late Highness tlie klaharaja w ^ j 

Saheb of Rajpipla ^ 

Succeeded to the Gadt 20th 

February 1908 Assumed full t'i'' ^ ^ I 1 

Rulmg Powers IMay 190S iMlMaLStS^ 

Served in France and Flanders 
durmg the Great European War 

(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919) 

Second Son Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji 
Grandson, eldest son of Hetr-Appai ent Raj Kumar Shree 
Jabbarsinhji 

Family Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renoivned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner 

The State pays no tribute either to the feitish Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Ranch Mahals from the British Government 

Area of State 813 square miles Population 1,59,429 

Gross Average Revenue Twelve lacs 
Salute Permanent 9 , Personal ii 
Recreation Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan Rao Bahadur Motilal L Parekh, M A , LL B 
Officer Commanding State Forces Lx -Col Maharaj Naharsinhji 
Rajkharch Officei Sardar Z N Gohel 
Personal Staff Officer Captam Kalliansinh 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate U J Shah, Esq , 
B A , LL B* 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate M V Sheth, Esq 






Shree 


1,59,429 


Shah, Esq , 


Medical Department 
FCPS 

Electrical Departtnent 
P W D Department 
Education Department 
Banking Departmlhit 


Dr J H Kumbhani, M B B S , D T M , 

M L Patel, Esq , D F H (London) 

C S Malkan, Esq , B E (Cml), A M I E 
G L Pandya, Esq , M A , B T 
Chandulal N Shah, Esq 
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S imiMANT TIaghunath1<ao 
S lIANKARUAO fl/ZrtS BaBA- 
SAiiBB Pa Is DTI Pant Sa- 
cinv, Madar Ul- Matt am 
imost faithful) Ruler of Bhor 

Foxindc) of Dynasty — 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram's time 1698 

Present Ruh) Bom, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1 922 Representa- ' 
tive member of Pnnces’ 
Chamber (7 years) Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 Audience with 
King-Emperor 

Hetr Shrtmant Sadashiv- 
RAO abas Bhausaheb, B A 

State Matte) s Area 910 sq miles Population 141,546 

Revenue Rs 6,77,880 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestow'ed for 
excellent administration and loj'-al and wdiole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927 Ruler enpys full Internal 
Powers Reforms and improvements — 

AdmimsU alive Executive Council system started, 1925 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933 Pnvy purse 
moderately fixed 

Judicial An Independent High Court’s Scheme 
inaugurated, 1928 

Educational Primary Education made free, 1922 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded 

Bhor, 1928 Shnmant Babasaheb is President 
of Poona Boy Scouts’ Association 

Local Self-Government Institutions Bhor Municipality 
reconshtuted and election-nght granted, 1929 Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932 

General A big bridge over Nira built, 1032 The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in con- 
struction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar 
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T!Tis Highness Devi- 
siN^Hji, Ran A 
Saheb of Barwani (Minor) , 
Central India 


\ 



Bojn On 19th July 
1922 . ''f ^ 

Ascended the gadi on , f '7 

2ist April 1930 . ' 7 

Sisodia Rajput and a \ j ;;|\U yj , 
descendant of the Udaipur ^ 

Ruling House None of 
the rulers of Banvani was 
ever a tnbutary of any of the Malwa Chiefs 

Being educated At Daly College, Indore 
Area of State 1,178 square miles 
Population 1,41,110 
Revenue About Rs 12 lacs 
Salute II guns 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Mmonty Administration 

Dewan and President 

Diwan Bahadur H N Gosalia, M A , LL B 
Revenue Member 

Khan Saheb Meherjibhoy Hormusji 
» Judicial Member 
M S Dutt Chowdhary, Esq B A , LL B 


\ 1 ‘ 


''\\l W 1 7 
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L n t Ti ' A\ r I N I '.’Ai 
Ills !l!M!Mss Maiia- 

l‘ A J \ li )1 M- A J J(AJ 

Kaj I siiv.M K'aj ! r)i'A 
Maharajah Spi 
S if’ Gv' ovSiNr.irj! Bamadup. 
f, CS I . G ( IK. GCVO. 
GBi:. KCB. 

LI- I) , M ih.ir.ijah nf ILl aner 

lioiv On nth Ostoixr 
KS8n 

'^ucrtfded to lie Go'h ^ 

On >t Atijnist 11887, and 
-issuiiK fl full ruling; pov ers * 
in |8»)8 ' 

i 

His Hu’luu '.s v,as etlucaltfl (' 
at tliL Miyt) (,oiltgc, Ajmer 

Ills Highness was married in 1807 to the daughter of IIis | 

late Highness the Mahaiaw.it of Partabgarh, \'.ho died on the / 

iqtii August iqoo His Highness .dso married the daughter 1 
of the late J hakur of Sanv atsar m the Bil ancr St.iti , who also 
died in 1922 Subsequent to the dtimse of the first Maharani, j 
Ills Highness m.imed m 190S the daiighte r of the 'I a/imi Pattedar 1 
of Bikamkoie in Marwar 

Ilcii-Appa)tnt Mmiahvj Kommi Ski Sadui Sinc.hji 
Bahadur, C V O 

Aiea of State 23,317 square miles Population 036,218 
Revenue Rs I, I }, 00,336 

Salute Permanent 17 guns, local 19 guns and personal 19 guns 

Pi line Minister and Chief Councillor 
Sir Manubhai Nandsuankfr Mfuta, Kt , C S I , M A , LL B 

Public Iko;/is and Home Minister 

Col Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadui Siaghji or'BAGsru. Cl E 

Aimy Minister. 

Major Gen Rao Bahadur Ihakur Hari Singhji or Sattasar, 

CIE, QBE 

( 

Revenue and Finance Ministei. 

Major Maharaj Sri Mandhata Singhji Sahib 
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H IS Highness Bharat 
Dharam-indu 
Maharaja Sawai Sir Sawant 
Singh Bahadur, K C I E , of 
Bijawar. 

Botn 25th November 
1877, ascended tbe Gadi 
m June igoo, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajraj Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karahiya family 




.•*» ^ 


Son Maharaj Kumar Aman Singhji 
Area of the State 973 square miles 


Population 115,852 Gross revenue 3 J lakhs 
Salute 1 1 guns 

Railway Station Harpalpur, G I P Railway, 57 miles lorry 

service 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Diwan 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup 

Chief Sfcretaiy 
Pandit Mahadeo Rao 

Ptivaie Secretaiy ’ 

U Rafat Ali Qurreshi 


Revenue Officer 
M Ulfat Rai 

Nazim 

M Rafat Ali Qurreshi 

{Acting) 

Sup ei inf en dent of Police 
M Gulab Khan. 
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H IS li I G ll X EuS s 
Raj \ Ram Singh, 
the present Ruler of 
Chamba State, is a Rajput 
of the Suiaj])ansi Race 
and the piogenitors of the 
dynasty liave luled in 
Chamba for fourteen 
liundred 3’ears 

Bo> n 17th October ' 
1890 , ascended the Gadi 
in September 1919 , 
installed in Maj'’ 1920 

Educated In Chamba 
and in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore 

Mamed The daughter of Raja Raghunath Singh 
of Jaswan m 1912. 

Recreation Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey and 
Football 

Heir-Appai ent Shri Tikka Lakshman Singh, bom 
December 1924 

Salute II guns 

Addiess Chamba, Punjab, India 
Chief Secretary Rai Bahadur Lala j\Iadho Ram 
Area of the State 3,216 square miles 
Population 1,46,870. 

Revenue Rs. 9,00,000. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India 
and has been ruled by the same dynasty since its foimda- 
tion in A D 550 



c 
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H IS felGHNESS NaZAMUD- 

daulah Mumtaz-Ul- 
M u L K Momin-Khan 
B A H A D u n Dilaverjung 
Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Cambay (A First Class 
State with powers to try 
capital ofiencesl is a Mogul of 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- 
Sani Family of Persia 

Born i6th May 1911 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2ist January 1915 Ascended 
13-12-30 (With full powers) 

Educated At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 , spent a year m Europe 
accompanied by his tutor 
and companion 

Area of State 392 sq miles 
Population 87,761 (Census 1931) 

Revenue 10 lakhs (Normal) Salute ii guns 

Political Relations — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescnbed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform 

Dewan 

Dewan Bahadur Narmadashanker Devshanker 
Mehta, B A 

Private Secretaiy 

Lt -Colonel H S Strong, C I E 
Chief Revenue Officer 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B A , LL B 

Sai Nyayadhish 

Shanubhai jMatubhai Mazujidar, M a , LL B 
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H IS H I G H N 7 . s s 

Maharanaji bllRI 
Bhawam Singhji 
Saiifb Baiiarur, Danta 
State, Raj pii tana 

J 3 o)n 13 th September 
1899 A D The Rilling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs The founder of the 
State, His Higliness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from^ 
Sind and established the State' 
by -way of conquest in 1068 
A D 

Lditcaled At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

Ascended iJie Gadi 10th 
March 1926 

Aiea of the State 347 sq miles Population 26,172 
Revenue Rs 1,77,075 Salute 9 guns hereditary 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture 

Heu-Appaient Maharajakuinar Shri Pnthiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, born 22nd July 1928 

Junior Maharaj Kumar Shn Madhusudan Singhji, bom 
31st May 1933 

Places of interest Shri Ambaji, Shn Koteshwarji and Shn 
Kumbhanaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage 

STATE OFFICERS 

Dewan Mr Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B A (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department) 

Nath-Dewan Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb 

Maharaj Shri nXrayan Singhji 

Private Secretary Babu Bishram Singhji 
First Class Magistrate Mr p p Pesai, BA, LL B 
Assistant Revenue Officer Mr R p Kanhere, B Ag 
Medical Officer Dr R I Munim, M B B S 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Raima V a r ji a , 

Maharaja of Cochin 
Bom 30th December 
1861 

Ascended ihc Mnsnad 
25th Maich 1932 
Educated Privatel}^ 

Hen His Highness 
.Kerala Varma, Elaj^a Raja 
Cochm IS a maritime 
Indian State l^nng m the 
south-west comer of India 
It has an area of 1,480 28 
sq miles and a population 
of 1,205,016 It IS bound- 
ed on the north by British Malabar, on the east b}’’ Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 
and on the uest by Malabar and the Arabian Sea 

In point of Education the State takes the 2nd place 
among the Indian States and Provinces It owns 3 
Colleges, 44 High Schools, 102 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 923 Pmnary Schools 

The State mamtams 52 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
Local administration is carried on by four IMumcipahties 
in the four important tovms and 86 Panchayats in the 
Villages 

The Government of the State is carried m the name 
and under the control of His Higlmess the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan* To help the Government a Legislative 
Council with a predominant non-official majority has 
been constituted 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns 
The present Diwan of the State is C G Herbert, 
Esquire, ICS 
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R ^\^ Siiri Daiti' 

V.AH\DUK. K .1 n a of 
Dll, uni State. (Simla 
HilK). Piinj.il) ‘Descendant of 
the f^rc.it and illustnoub Warrior 
King PntliMraj Chovan, of 
Delhi Dhami is the only 
Chowan State in Simla Hills 

1 he Ruling House of Dhami 
look no mean part in establish- 
ing firniK the far-flung British < 
Bmpire m the Punjab, and thc-,c 
senice^ were appreciated b> the 
British Go\ernmcnt 

Ihc present Ruler, Rana 
Shn Dahp Singliji Bahadur, is 
a Surajbaiisi Rajput 
Bo>n 5th November 1908 Resumed Full Reivers in I 93 ^ 

Educated At the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, besides this he rccened training in Settle- 
ment, Revenue worlcs, Forest, Politics and Judicial work, etc, under 
able British Officers 

M allied The daughter of the Ruler of Tharoch State 

Recreation Shooting, Tennis and other manlj games 
Heii-Appaient Shrimant Tun Yuvraj, bom in 1928 

Slinmati Rajkuman and Shn Rajkumar were bom in 1926 and 
1933, respectively 

Area 29 square miles 
Revenue Rs 50,000 
Population 6,000 

Communications and buildings greatly impro\ ed 

c 

The representative of His Impenal Majesty the King Emperor, 
His Excellency the Viceroy, on invitation honours the Ruler and his 
State by paying visits almost annually to the State 

Residence and addiess The Palace Dhami, Dlfami State (Simla 
Hills), Punjab 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Loken- 
DRA ,SiR Govind 
SiNH Ju Deo Bahadur, 
G C I E , K C S I , Ruler 
of Datia 

Born 1886 Ascended 
the Gadi on 28th August 
1907 








• His Highness is a Patron 
of St John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- n 
President of Red Cross 
Society and AU-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 

of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, besides being a 
member of several Societies, Associations and Clubs 

He contnbuted about 7 lakhs dunng the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to tlie Impenal Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utihty m his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady WiUmgdon Girls’ School 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Afnca 
in 1912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933 

ConsMuUo 7 i The administration is earned on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authonty The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924 

Chief Minister Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt , C I E , 
QBE, ISO, KB 

Area of the State 912 square miles 
Popidation 158,834 
Revenue ^About Rs 18 lakhs 
Address Datia, Central India 


<1 
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H IS ] I 1 G n ^ If s s }i 
M\h\k\na S II r I j 
VlJA^ ABRVJI 'MoHANDHVJI | 
Ran A, Raja Sahel) of j 

DhaKiRipin j 

1 

Born 1SS5 I 

Asctiidtd the Gadt 1921 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot 

Married in 1905 A S | 
Rasikkuin erba, daughter 
of Hib Highness Maharana 
Shn Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise m 1907 A S I'ilanharknin erba, daughter of 
Kumar Shu Samantsinhji of Pahtana 

Hen Mahaio\j K.um\r Siiri Narhvrdrvji 
Area of the State * About 800 square miles 
Popnlatwn . About 115,000 
Revenue * Rs 12^ lakhs 
Salute II guns personal 

SECRETARIAT SI STEM 
Polihcal Secretary 

Mr Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b a , ll b 

Huzur Personal Assistant 
Mr. Bhogilae Jagjivan Mody* 

Revenue Secretary 

Mr. Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b a. 

General Secretary * ‘ 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b a , ll b 
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H IS Highness Maharaja = 

Anand Rao Puar Saheb L '\ 

Bahadur (Minor), Ruler 
of Dhar State, 1 C I 
Boin 24tli November, 1920 

Adopted by Her late High- Ji;K 'C ' 

ness the Dowager IMaharani c 'f 

Saheba, D B E , on ist August, \ ^ ~ C 

1926 ^ 

Succeeded to Gadi On the . - ^ 

istof August, 1926 ji^s^ 

Education His Highness is | - / 

» receiving education at the Daly . -'-Va < 

College, Indore, under the ^ 

guidance of an European Guar- i; / ^ 

dian and Tutor, Captain I\I S 'il’'!*,’ K" 

Harvey Jones V^-! * ^ 

Salute 15 guns " 

Aiea of the State r,Soo 24 . . JDL i . 

square miles 

Avetage Revenue of the State 

Rs 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc Population 243,521 

Railway Station I\Ihow — 33 miles Rutlam — 60 miles on 

B B & C I Lines 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Bewan and President, Council of Adnnmsti aiion of the State and 

Khasgi Kaibhaii 
Dewan Bahadur K Nadkar 
Member [without poitfolio) of the Executive Council 
Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar 
Home and Revenue Member 
Mr Raghunath Sahai 
Militaiy Membei 
Mr Raghunath Sahai (Acting) 

Judicial Membei 
Mr M N Khory, b a , ll b 

Consultative Memjer and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Bianch 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr Venkat Rao C Palkar 
Consultative Members * 

Pandit Purnashankar Raj Jotishi 
Thakur Jaswant Singh j I of Bidwal 
Dm bar and Council Secretaiy 
Mr B S Bap at, m a , ll b 
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P ' ■-—-{ ! T T -Col His Highness 

I jLv Rais-ud-Daula Sipah- 

^ j dar-ul-Mulk Saramad 

[ ! Raj Hai Hind Maha- 

I ^ ; kajadiiiraja Sri Sawai 

f I Maiiaraj R-ina Sir Udai 

^ I Biian Singh Lokindar 

, t % '^'-v ‘ Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai 

I \ ‘ Deo, G C I E , K C S I , 

, ^ ' K C V 0 , Mahara] Rana of 

1 I Dholpur 

, \ .vV*' I Bojn On I2th February 

i succeeded To the Gadi 

* fi V m March 1911 and assumed 

ruling powers m 1913 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes 

Man led To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha 

in Jind State Ajea of Slate 1,221 square miles 

Population 2,54,986 Revenue Rs 16,37,000 

Salute ' Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President H H The Maharaj Rana Bahadur 
Nawab Rustam Ali Khan 
Political Secretary A N Thorpe, Esq , 

Revenue Secretary R S R B Munshi Kunj Behari Lal 
Financial Secietary Pandit ICaeadhar Tewari. 

Personal Secretary Rai Sahib Munshi Din bAYAL, B A 
Military Secretary General Sardar Rachubir Singh 
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S REE SrfREE SrEE RaJA SaNKAR jr ; 

It’RATAPSiNGH Deo MAHINDRA f r, \ 

Bahadur, R uler of DhcnKanal, ' ^ ' 

a full fledged State in direct rclat’on- la 

ship ^Mth the (iovernment of India, ‘ 
conspicuous for Its traditional devo- 

tion and lojalty to the British \» 

Croun ! 

Bom 190 } > 

Educated In Rajkumar College, ‘ ' '' 

Raipur and Government Raven- ' ^ %.-► ^ r-lffm 

shau College, Cuttack i ''<CZ 

His Highness belongs to the • \C'~ 

, famous Kachhawa Rajput family I 

Mat i ted The eldest daughter ! ' 

of the Ruler of Seraikela, a descend- f 
ant of Rathor origin f 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918 " % i' 

A,ca .,463 square miles [; v/- M 

Population 284,328 |>~ -‘a t ^ -■ 

DURBAR’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Ptcstdenl and Prime Ministei Rajkumar N P Singh Deo, B A 

Judicial and Political Mimstei Dewan Bahadur D N Das, B A 
Development Ministei Rajkumar S P Singh Deo, B A 

DURBAR SECRETARIAT. 

Militaiy Sccietaty Subedar Chintamoni Mohamansingh 
(Recipient of Indian Police Medal ) 

Deputy Supei mtendent V S Dora, Esg 
Pt ivaie Sect etai v Benoy Ghose, Esq , B A 
Assistant Ptivate Sectetary Pandit Bamadeb Rath 
Revenue Sect etai y Pandit Sikhareswar Mishra 

Tahasilda) P C I^Iohapatra, Esq , B A , Mukunda Pradhan, 
Esq , B a , N C i^Iohanty, Esq , K C Mohanty, Esq 

Conservatot of Forests S B D C Patnaik, BA.MRH 
Comtmssionet of Police and Excise Rai Bahadur B B Burman 
Assistant Cotntnissionets Pandit G Mishra, B A . B Dhal, 
Esq , B L 

Chief Medical Officer Dr S Rao, M B , B Sc 

Secretaty of Secondaty Education M S Biswal Esq , M A , B Ed 

Secretary of Ptwiary Education H Mohanty, Esq 

Engineer {Offg ) PW D Mr R Behera 

Scouting Deputy Camp Chief Rajkumar G P Singh Deo 

Organising Secretary ' Benoy Ghosh, Esq , B A 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 
Su-berintendent of Village Up-lift and Rural Reconstt uction 
N K Rai. Esq 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation ' B Samantrai, Esq 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Chief JusticJ Dewan Bahadur D JsT Das, B A 
Suh- Judge Pandit J K Mishra, M A , B L 

Sub-Divisional Officers Mr N A J Anderson , Pandit G C 
Mohapatra, B a I 


Dhal. 
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H IS Highness Rai- 
Rayan, < Mahi-Ma- 

HENDRA, MaHARAJADHI- 
RAj Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungaipur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of' 
whom the j\Iaharana of 
Udaipur is the head The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem 
Singh, who ruled over Mewar in the beginning of the 
13th century of the Vikram era 

Born . 1908 

Ascended the Gadt 1918 

Educated At the Mayo College, Ajmer 

Mamed In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U P and a second time in 1928 to a Pnncess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh 

Hen Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur ^ 

Area of State 1,460 square miles 
Population 2,27,000 
Average Revenue Rs 8,85,000 
Salute 15 guns 
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H IS Highness IVIaharana [ nif- n--- ' Ti imiiMB iiTI 

Shei Sir Ghanshyam- 
siNHji GCIE, KC 
S I , Maharaja Raj Saheb of ■< 

Dhrangadhra m Kathiawar ^ 

Boin In rSSg, and sue- ' ’ J V 

ceeded to the Gadi in 1911 v 

Educated R a j k u m a r «v 

College, Rajkot, and later m ' ^ ^ 

England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir i 

’ Charles Ollivant 

Mamed Five times V^'A'r' I \' 
Has three sons (i) Maharaj 1 

Yuvraj Kumar Shri Majmr- ^ ^ 

dhwajsmhji, (2) Maharaj ^ 

Kumar Shn Virendrasmhji, 

(3) Maharaj Kumar Shn 1 ^^ /-■= — i -- — — 31 

Dharmendrasinhj 1 

Area of the State * 1,167 square miles exclusive of the State’s 

portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch Population 88,961 
Annual Revenue Rs 25,00,000 Dynastic Salute 13 Guns 

Dewan Raj Rana Shri Mansinhji S Jhala, C I E 
HUZUR OFFICE PERSONNEL. 

Personal Assistant Rana Shri Sabalsinhji S Jhala 
Military Secretary Rao Bahadur Rana Shri Dadubha 
S Jhala 

Private Secretary. Rao Saheb Chimanlal A Mehta, 
B ASTC 

Revenue Secietary Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji D Jhala 
fudicial Secretary Amritlal V, Modi, M A , LL B 
Political Secretary Anantrai N Mankfr, MA 

Assistant Pnvate Secretary Rana Shri Ramsinhji M 
Jhala» B Com 

Chief Agricultural Products Cotton, Jowar, Baj ri and Wheat 
Principal Industries 

Salt and rrjanufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shn S’akti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first 
and only work of the kind in India 
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Rao Saheb Chimanlal 


Mehta, 


Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji D Jhala 
Amritlal V, Modi, M A , LL B 
Anantrai N Mankfr, M A 
•cretary Rana Shri Ramsinhji M 
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R aja Bahadur Kaba Kishore 
Chandra Singh Mardraj 
Jagadkd, aIRAS, FRS^ 
(London), Ruler of Hindol in the Eastern 
j ^ 4 gj^tes Agenc\ , in direct pohtical relation 

"»th the Government of India 
' OngiH The Ruler of the State belongs 

, to Ganga Djmastj tracing his descent 

from Kapilendra Deb. a famous sovereign 
of the Orissa Kingdom in the 15th Centura 

Born On the 14th June 1891. 

Succeeded to the Musnad On the loth 

rebruary 1906 and invested vnth ruling 

powers on the eoth October 19X3 

t r ' Educated At Ravenshaw Collegiate 

LvC School. Cuttack, and fmallj passed the 

I Diploma Examination from the Rajkumar 

College, Raipur (C P ) 

.Unrrie. In 191= the eldest 
S"f 1 hf R^a sS °orTLamal. Rampur. of the 

JLj ShrimanPratap Chandra Singh Deo, the Heir Apparent, born on the i at 

October 191/ 

Area 312 square miles PopttiaUon 48,897 

RIAimU RIANDAL. 

Pradhan Sachi\ 




Nvava Sachiv 
Artha SVCHIV 


Rastra Sachiv 
Dharma Sachiv 


A^CHAR PARISAD 

Judge Court Sub Judge’s Court 

Magistrate’s Court Sub Magistrate’s Court 

ADHIKARY BIYAG 

Educational Superintendent 
Jail Superintendent 
Office Superintendent 
Garage Superintendent 
Chief Medical Officer 


Revenue Court 
Dharmadhj aksh Court 


Chief Police Officer 
Forest Officer 
PWD Officer 
Auditor m Chief 
Controller of the Palace 


v_,iiiei i'lcuiuiii wmcci V*. — 

Gciural \ emacular education is imparted free m the State 
education have been founded The State Hospital gives ev'ery sort of medical help ire 
all irrespectiv e of caste and creed 

Importation of liquor is prohibited Village Panchayats hav e been introduced almost 
in ev erv important vallage 

All pubhc buildmgs hav e been electrified and street lighting of*' the towm is con^cted 
bv electncitv as weU State Telephone Service links Institutions, Officers’ Quarters, Ron 
Stations m the interior and the nearest Railwav Station 

Address PO Hindol (Orissa) Railwaj Station Hindol Road (B N Railway) 
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H IS Highness Shred ^ 

Bhagvat S I n h j e e , . 

G C I E . M D . / 

FRCPE, MBCM. 

MRCP, DCL, LED, ' f / i 

ERSE, I^rRAS.MRI . I I 

(G B ). F C P & SB. \ ^ f 1 

HP AC. Fell ^ Bom •< * - "j 

University, Maharajalhakorc 

Salieb of Gondal f ^ ^ ^ 

Bofu 1865 , ' ^ 

Assumed Full Powers, 18S4 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Ra]kot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh 

His Highness v as married to 
Nandkun verba, the daughter 
of H H Maharana Shn Naran Devji of Dharampur 

Author of “ A Histor}' of Aryan Medical Science,” A Journal 
of a visit to England 

Heir Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji 

Aica of State 1,024 square miles Population 2,05,846 
Revenue Rs 50,00,000 Salute 11 guns 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Khangi Karb/iai i P P Buck 
Sectctaiy . Miss J D Rathod, B A 
Httzut Secretaiy P B JosHi, BA 
Nyaya Mantn T P Sampat, B A , LL B 
Sar Nyayadhish K J Sanghani, B A , LL B 
Vasulati AdJnkari P W Mehta, BA 
Manager and Engtneer-in-Chief P G Das 
Police Superintendent H S Sanghani 
Bandhkam Adhikart V C Mehta, B A , B E 
Khajanchi P B Joshi, B A 

Chief Medical Officer M K S Bhupatsinhji, LRCP, 
MRCS, DTM, MB, BCh 
Vidya Adhikari C B Patel, B A 
Darhari Vakil L K Shukla, B A , LL B 
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H IS llicii'iss Mauaiaja Dhiraj 
Sunn Himmat Sisoiiji OF Idar 
— riic l(hr lioiisc wis founded 
200 jenrs iro bj two brothers of the 
AhInnjT of Jodhpur His Highness 
hhhinjn Shree Himimt Singhji is the 
loth of tins illustrious line, and the 
grnnd'-on of the uell bnovn soldier snd 
ststesimn, His Ilirhne^s Miinnjn Major 
General Sir Pritap Siiighjl Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmit Singh 
siircccded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness ^^aha^aJa Sir* 
Doulal Singh on the ijth \pril 1931 

Darn On .ml snpiembcr 1699 

Mnrrifit in the scar 190'! to Shree 
Javalnr Kiinuar Sahiba, the cld'st 
daughter of Raja of Ivhandela m the 
Jaipur State 

His Highn'''S reecned his education at 
the Majo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5} scars, leasing it after a brilliant career in 191(1 He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list o( candidates from all the Chief Colleges in India 
and was assarded His E\cellcnci the Viccroj's medal He won cserj class prize from 

the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and elcscn others for snrious subjects He 
ss'on prizes m each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis lorsescral years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elcscns, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 

As will be seen, he upheld Ins familj tradition as a horseman I rom bojhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the .age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to bis own rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes 1 bese active sporLs arc not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography 

On leaving the college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Hiramat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness' Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 

He gained further practical e\pcncnce from an extensive tour throughout India in 192930 

He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement hav e 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 

advanceoi''nt which It IS expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 

to carry through successfully 

Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
mg ji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir appA ent, was born in 1917 

Sahile 15 Guns Arm 1,669 sq miles Revenue Rs 21 Lacs 
Oman Rai Bahvdur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, A , LL B 
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H IS Exaitfd Highness, Rhstom — 

Dow KAN, \rastu I Zaman, Lt 

General Muzafi arge - Mei r ' 

\\ AL MaM/?L 1 K, NaW AH SiR MiR 

Osman Aei Khan Bahadlr, rATrii Jlng y - 

SiPAH Saear, Fiitliful Allj of the British 

Goa eminent, Nizamud Douli, h-izamul- /*■ ' 

Mulk Asif Jih, G C S 1 , G B E . Niznm /, , 

of H\dcrabYd < 

Born iS86 Vv 

Ascended the throne 191 1 ^ 

Cducaled PriAttels *> - 

i r' 

■Mimed in 1906 Dulhan PiMn, diuphler \ 

of Raw lb Jehinpr Jung, i noblomin ^ J 

•representing a collitcril bnneh of the > i 

Nizam’s familj //Wz K ~ ’ ^ 

Hetr The Nawah Mir Hi'Saa AT Aei '' / 

Khan Bahader, Azam Jah 

i / »■ * 

\ !? ’ -^s ^ ■- * 

Poptilaltoit 14,1^6,1^8 J' _Jf} 

Revei ue Rs S92 53 Iakh= > I'’/ ’ * '' 

SM, r<5:' 

The State has 1 Lcgisliti\e Council I 1' ji . 

of twentj members eight of whom ire 
elected and in Executue Council of six 

officials with a President It miintams its own piper currcnc> and coinage, 
postal sjstcm, nilwiis ind arm> It his 1 Unucrsiti with si\ Arts Colleges including one 
for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law md Teaching It Ins also an Honours 
College affiliated to Madras Univcmlj, a College for Jigirdars and 1 College of Physical 
Education There arc also a Central Cottacc Industries Institute, a Central Technical 
Institute and an Obscnator> The State is of great historical and archxological interest, 
as within its limits, are situated manv old capitals of ancient and medieial Deccan Kingdoms, 
famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and 
paintings of Ellora and Ajanta 

Capital Hsderabad — Population 466,000 It is the fourth largest cit> in the Indian 
Empire The citj is beautiful!) situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricilv and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway Among interesting places arc the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masiid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs- the Osn an Sagar 
and the Himayat Sagar 

EXECUTfVTE COUNCIL 

President 

Rata Ratayan Rajah Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yamieus Saltanath, 

GCIE 

Education, Medical and Mthtary Depts Member 
Nawao IVaeiud Doweah Bvhadup 

Finance and Railxtay Member 
j Navvab Sir Akbar Hvdari 

Revenue and Police Member 
Lt Col Sir Richard Chenevix Trench 

Judicial Member 

Navvab Lutfud Dovvlvii Bahadur 

^ Public WorPs Member 

Navvab Aqeel Jung Bahadur 
Political Member 

i Navvab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur 
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S H R I M A N T ShANKa/iRAO 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
/ ^ DHAN, Chief of Jam- 

, f ** khandi ^ 

f 'li Born 1906 

, stf'li I ] Invested with full powers 

i '^ 1 ' - j in May 1926 

, ' Educated in the Rajaram 

’ I ...^ \ t College, Kolhapur, and then 

r I ' privately 

, \, j ^ in 1924 Shnmant 

^ ‘ Soubhag^’^avati Lilavatibai- , 

’ saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 

' ^ daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 

Chief, the Pant 

' (t _ Amatya of Bavada 

C r^b ’ Shrimant Parashu- 

' ' V\ RAMRAO Bhausaheb, the 

'^V ■- Yuvaraj, now in his ninth jear 

^ Daughter Shrimant Indira 

Raje ahas Taisaheb, now in her 
eighth year 

Area of State 524 square miles Population 1,14,282 
Revenue Rs 9.02,515 Capital Town Jamlchandi 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and executive branches of 
the administi ation have been separated He has also gone ahead in 
the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration of a 
Representative Assembly of the people Rlementary and secondary 
education have all along been free in the State. The present Ruler 
has made oven Higher Collegiate Education free for liis subjects by 
endowing hfty freeships m the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
named m beloved inemory of his revered father the late Captain Sir 
Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb He is also the elected President of the 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandah, Poona 

Chief Saheb has been a representative member of the Prmces 

He has again been 

elected this year The State has provided for Free Iledical Aid 

Diwan Mr R K Bal, B A , LL B , He is also the ex officio 
president of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and High Court Judge 

Sarnyayadliish Mr B B Mahabal, B A , L?L B 
Revenue Officer Mr H C Patwardhan, B A 
Pi IV ate Secretary Mr M B Mahajan, B A LL B 


Area of State 524 square miles 
Revenue Rs 9,02,515 
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H IS Highness jMahara- ", " ^ 

JADHIR^^J Ea.J RaJESH- \ 

WAR SaWAI ShREE ^ '"■il'c/c 

Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Indore 
Bo) n 6th September igoS 

Accession 26th February ‘ |‘i‘ ^ ^ 

Invesliiiae gth May 1930 

Educated In England 1920 1 ' 

'23 and again at Christchurch, > ^ ^ 

Oxford , 1 926-29 ■ j V ‘ 

Maiued In 1924 a daugh- v \ \ 

ter of the Junior Chief of v J 

Kagal (Kolhapur) ' \ o 

Daughtei Princess Ushadevi, \ I K\ [c 
b 20th October 1933 7 iT'."! 

Invited delegate to the 
R T C in 1931 

Aiea of State 9,902 square miles Population 1,325,000 

Revenue Rs 1,35,00,000 

Salute 19 guns (21 guns witlun State) 

Addiess Indore, Central India 
Recieation Tennis, Cricket and Shikar 

STATE CABINET. 

Piesident 

^Vazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur S M Bapna, 

C I E , B A , B Sc , LL B , Pnme Minister 

MEMBERS 

Adviser to the State 

Sir Govind D Madgavkar, Kt , T C S (Retired) 
Revenue Mimstei 

Mashir Bahadur Rao Saheb K B Tilloo 
i Home Minister 

Muntazim-i-Khas Bahadur V P Bhandarkar 

Honotary Minister without p 01 tf oho 
Sardar R K Zanane, B A 

Member for Medical, Jails and Health &- Sanitation Departments 
Lx -Col J R J Tyrrell, C I E , IMS (Retired) 

Member for Customs, Excise, Commerce and Industry Departments 
MAsnfR Bahadur S V Kanungo, M A 
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Population 1,325,000 
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and the 3rd in 


- — — - = =~| J lEUTENANT-COLONEL HiS 

fj j Highness Fakhrud 
^ DAULAfT Nawab Sir 

/ " ^ ' Mohammad Ietikhar Ali 

( ' - ' "t, Khan Bahadur, Saulet-e- 

( ^ ' Jang, KCIE, Nawab 

\ ’ of Jaora 

\\ , "K , Pom 1883 

1 Ascended the Gadi m 1895 

, Educated at the Daly 

^ , ' College, Indore Served in' 

' ' t Impenal Cadet Corps for 

/' ' fiffeen months till 1902, and 

/ IS Honorary Lieutenant- 

. , '.1 Colonel in the Bntish Army 

' /r '' ' ' I Highness’ 

kV— 1 fii-st marriage was celebrated 

in 1903, 2nd marriage m 1905 
and the 3rd in the year 1921 

Hen -Apparent Nawabzada Mohammad Usman 
Ali Khan Sahib 
Area of State 601 square miles 
Population 100,204 Revenue 12,00,000 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Piesident His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur 
Vice-President & Chief Secretaiy 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohajimad Serfraz Ali Khan 

Secretary * 

Mr Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M A , LL B (Abg.) 

Memhei , 

Nawabzada Mohajimed Nasir Ali Khan Sahib 
1 ilitaiy Secietary Nawabzada Mohammed Mumtaz 

Ali Khan Sahib 

Secretary, Public Health Department 
Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahi^ied ' Sahib 
Private Secretary Major P F Norbury, D S O , I A 

Secretary and Judge, Chief Court. 

Mr Serajur Rehman Khan, Bar-at-Law 
Revenue Secretary . Mirza Mohammad 'Aslam Beg 
Finance Member Seth Govindramjl 
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H IS Highness Sidi 
Muhammad Khan 
NawX.b Saheb of 

Janjira 

Bom March 7th, 1914 

Succeeded To the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922 Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933 

* Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, where he took 
the Diploma with distmction 
m 1930 Received instruction 
m administration, politics and 
agriculture in the Deccan Col- 
lege, Poona, and administrative 
traming in the Mysore State 

Mamed On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India 

Area 379 square miles 
Population 110,388 
Reuenue Rs 8,85,000 
Salute II guns permanent, 13 guns local 

Principal sources of State mcome are Agriculture, Forest, Abkari 
and Customs 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan Rao Bahadur H B Kotak, B A , LL B , J P 
Sar Nyayadhtsh Mr Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi 
Sadar Tahastldar Mr Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud Shekhani, 

B A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officer Dr A F DaSilva Gomes, L R C P., 
LRCS (Edm), LFPS (Glas ), L M (Dublin) 

Chief Engineer Mr V V Deodhar, B E. 

Customs Inspector Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdu Rahman Khanzade 
Excise Inspector Mr D V Desai 
Mamlatdar, Jafarabad Mr G A Dighe 
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L t His Highness Dhar- 

MADIVAKAR MaHARAJA- 
DIIIRAJ M^HARAJ RaNA 
Shri Rajendra Singh Ji 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State 

Born i5tli July, 1900 
Ascended the gadi 1929 

Educated At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the, 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford 

Maincd The daughter 
of Thakorc Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920 
Has one son 

Heir-Apparent hlAHARAj 
Kumar Shri Virendra 
Singh Ji Bahadur, bom m Oxford on 27th September, 1921 

His Highness is a keen sportsman , and has a taste for music, 
agriculture and fine arts He is a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History Society, The 
Delhi Flying Club and the Impenal Dellu Gymkhana Club , was 
a Lieutenant in the I T F ii/igth Hyderabad Regiment, and 
was attached for some time to the ist/igth Hyderabad Regiment 
(Russel’s) at Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan Now Honorary 
Lieutenant in ist/igth Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s) 

Area of the State 810 square miles 
Population 107,890 
Revenue Rs 8,02,608 
Permanent Salute 13 

STATE CABINET. 

Prime Minister 

Lt -Col R A E Benn, C I E , I A , (kETD ) 

Judicial Minister 

Rai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Bhaya Shadi Lal Ji, 

B A , LL B ^ 

Home Minister 

Raj Ratna B Mitthan Lal 7i 
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J ASDAN IS the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saket^a Suryavanshi 
Khshtnyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya 

The Kathis have, since 
their advent to this Province, 
•effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash- 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India 
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Darbar Shree Ala Khachar |[ ' ’ \ rNj^l 

IS the present Ruler of Jasdan |t — k — 

He was born on 4th November 

1905. He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
has passed the Diploma examination. 

He succeeded to the Gadi in June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration on ist December, 1924 
Hetr Yuvraj Shree Shivraj aged three years 
Area of the State 296 square miles including about 13 
square miles of non-jurisdictional terntory 

Population 36,632 includmg non-junsdictional territory 
Revenue * (gross) Rs six lacs nearly 
All education is free throughout the State 
Medical rehef at the Hospital, etc , is also supplied free 
Importation of hquor is prohibited 
Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
nghts of full ownership over their holdmgs and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders’ claims , 

Village Panchayats introduced m twenty villages with 
a non-ofiicial president 

Subordmate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resortmg to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter-se disputes These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish * 
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ANA BhAGAT ChAND 

Bahadur,, C.S I , 
Raja of Jubbal State, 
Simla Hills, Punjab 
Belongs to the Rathor 
clan of Rajputs 
Bo})i 1 2th October 1888 
Pcsttmed Pull Powers 
1910 

Educated at the Aitchison 
Chief’s College, Lahore 
Married To Leilaba 
Sahiba, the daughter of His 
Highness Maharaja Saliib 
of Gondal 

Residence Jubbal Simla 
Hills and Hainault, Simla 
Heir liKA Digvijai Chand, horn 1913 Mamed to 
Hemant Kunwar, daughter of His Highness Late Raja 
Sahib of Narsmghgarh 

Younger Childicn K Narbir Chand, L Lokendra 
Singh, K Birendra Singh, Kuman Umavati HH Rani 
Sahib Bilaspur and K Ilawati 

Area 288 square miles. 

Revenue 8,00,000 

Tn^tary ^ies to Jubbal Ranwin, Thakur Kedar 
Singh Dhadi, Thakur Dharam Singh 

DTcf Estate in Behra Dun 

THa f where a large sugar factory has been erected 

ID Tnrlip anH j valuable conifer forests 

^^''^^^^'iepartmentaUy. The entire manage- 
personal controhof Raja Rana 

Thp Fr1nra+i ^ ® 5 9 ^ ^Rister and Council Wazarat 

fn flip Medical departments give free advantage 

RaS 1 1? endowment fund in the name of Raja 

?rLpn Chandra Dan Kosh ” 

nf Rc T 1 1 Raja Rana under a Trust at a cost 

fn-hi A education and medical help free 

in future and make it independent of the stato revenues 


Population 27,124 
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L T-Col His Highness Raj 
Raje'^war Saramad 
Rajai Hind ]\'Iaha- 
RAjA Dhiraj Sir Umaid 
S iNGHji Sahib Bahadur, 
GCIE.KCSI. KCVO, 
ruler of the Jodhpur State 

Bom 1903 Ascended the 
gadi 1918 

Educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

Mamed Daughter of 
Thakur Jey Singh Bhati of 
Umednagar m 1921 Has 
four sons and one daughter 
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Heir-Appaienl Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant Singh 
Sahib, born in 1923 

Aiea of the State 36,021 square miles 
Population 2,125,982 

Revenue Rs 1,40,00,000 Pemianent Salute, ij.locdd guns 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 

Chief Minister & Finance Minister 
Mr J W Young, 0 B E 

Judicial Ministei 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M A , LL B , 

OF POHKARAN 
Home Minister 

Thakjjr Madho Singhji op Sankhwas 
Revenue Minister 

Mr B Irwin, DSO, MC, ICS 
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!'--- 13 Chuatrasa^ji 

Xv A K \\ A T S I N H J t of 
. - ' Kaclan.i State, Rewa 

Kantha ' 

' Bo)n ’Rth Jan\iar\, 1S79 

^ I L<luratcd At the Ciirassia 

' -X i School, \\ aclhwan, Kathiawar 

/ ' I 

y , K.idana State was founded m 

' \ ^ I the Ihirterntli centiir} h> 

I 1 imdevji the brother of the 

j founder of the Sant State It 

* has nc\er been cont|utrcd b\ or 
i ^ I li.us ])aid tribute to anv power, 

' but has kept up it-s independence 

> ’ I prowcis and \alour of 

' " fji R.ulcrs The Ruling 

Tainilj aie Puwar or Parmar 
,) ,j'*s * Ra]puts claiming to ha\e 

- descended from the illustrious 

— famii\ of Veer Vikramadit>a 

and lta3a Bhoj 

The piesent Chief takes a personal and keen interest in the 
administration of his State For Administratn c purposes the State 
IS divided into four ^lahals The State lands ha\c been sur\cjcd and 
settlements fixed giving more facilities to the cultuators At the 
time the Cluef ascended the Gadi the State was m the fourth class, but 
on account of his administrative abilitj* the State is now placed among 
Class III and the Chief enjoys as a mark of personal distinction full 
Civil and Criminal powers 

Tagavi-Loans are given to cultnators in cash or kind whenever 
medical relief is gnen to the people in the State 
hghtinp 1 ^L°h for the first bmc by the present Ruler Elcctnc 
introduced m Kadana proper The State maintains 
® 1^^ convenient centres where education is 
^ The Chief pu-in ^ Keedj students are given scholarships 

the Chamber of Prm^ ^ representative member to 

SeSvS^^rof'ISay""" " beVeceived and visited by 

mam^^to^the daughter of the Ruler, is 

has no son b^t?rTirf,o^'^r”^°^ Banswara State in Rajputana The Chief 
ed from Government “ "ocessary has been obtain- 

A^ea r~ 110^0°/, 

Revenue Rs 1,12,000 (Approx ) ^ 

^ CHEEP OFFICERS 

R-AVy^^ ilf flgis/, fl/g Mr Motisinhji Jethisinhji 

^^^of Pohrp^ ™^“^rns a Medical Officer, an Inspector 

f Pohee, a Mahalkari, a Forest Officer and a Customs Officer 
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H IS Highness Sir Maha- 
BATKHANJI RasUL- 
KHANJI '^II, G C I E . 
K C S I , Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh 

Family Babi ( Yusuf zai 
Pathan) 

Born 2nd August 1900 
Educated Preparatory 
school m England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer 

Heir-Apparent Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922 










V ‘ME /kA f % 


Area of the State 3,337 sq miles Population 545,152 


Principal Port Veraval 


Revenue Rs 87,00,000 


Salute 15 guns personal and local 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
Khanji Infantry 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council 
Mr P R Cadell, C S I , C I.E 

Polxe & Military Member, J. S Council 
Mr W C Edwards, I P 

Revenue Member, J S Council 
Mr. S T Mankad, B A , LL B 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Farzand - 1 - Dilband 
Rasikhu'u-Itikad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja- 
i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
GCSI (1911), GCIE 
(1918) Created GBE 
(1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee Honorary 
Colonel of 3/iith Sikhs 
(45th Rattrays Sikhs) One 
of the Pnncipal Sikh Ruling 
Pnnces in India In re- 
cognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State dunng the Great War 
His Highness' salute was raised to 15 guns and the annual 
Tribute of £g,ooo a year was remitted in perpetuity by 
the British Government ; received the Grand Cross of the 
Legion d’Honneur from the French Government in 1924, 
possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rouma- 
nia, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chdi, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba , twice 
represented Indian Pnnces and India on the League of 

Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his reign m 1927 

Born 24th November 1872 , son of His Highness the 
late Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Smgh of Kapurthala 

Hen-Apparent . Siri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 

Chief Minister Diwan Sir Abdul Hamiit, Kt , C I.E.. 
0 B E , K.B , Bar -at-Law 

Area of State . 652 square miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

Revenue • Rs 36,00,000 ^ 

Address . Kapurthala State, Punjab, Indja 
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" : TT IS HIGHNESS MIR 

A L I N A W A Z 
‘ KHAN, Ruler of Khair- 

I 

pui State 

t " 

Z Bom 9th August 

r 1 J' ' ■ 

/ ^ I8S4 

y -r- 

) ^ 

}' ' ' Ascended the Gadi 

^ A 25th June 1921 

^ at the Aitchi- 

; _ y ; ‘ 1 son College, Lahore, and 

later privately m England 

He comes of the Baloch family called Talpur 

Heir-Apparent Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan 

Khairpur is a first class State It is tlie only State 
in Smd The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State 

Area 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which 
IS desert 

Population 227,168 


Current annual income Rs 15 Lakhs 
Minister J M Sladen, Esq , I C S 
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R aja Shri Balabhadra ip-—. — ^ — r=^ 

Narayan Bhunj Deo, i 

Ruling Chief of the . ^ 

Keonjhax State, Orissa v*- ' “ ' 

Born On the 26th De- v ; 

cember 1905 / L 

Ascended the Gadi on the ^ 

12th August 1926 ’ <| ^f t # 

Educated At the Rajku- Vr ^ i 

mar College, Raipur, C P 
Married In June 1929, 

Rani Saheba Snmati Manoja i ^ 

Man] an Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the j fc 
Kliarsawan State, Onssa [ S- 

Heir Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayak Bhunj \£M 

Deo lil^5 

Aiea of the State 3>2i7 

square miles Population 460,647 Gioss revenue Rs 15,05,415 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan • Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M A 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr E S Higher 

State Judge . Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar, 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent 
Dr D C Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division ’ Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

BA,BL,SDO 

Champua Sub-Division ' Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

BA, BL, SDO 

Anandpur Siob-Division Babu Kanhaicharan Das, SDO 
Superintendent of Police Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee 
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H IS Highness Maha^^na 
Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 
Rajaji Saheb of Luna- 
wada State ^ 

H H belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev 
of Anhihvad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar 

Bo>n 1910 Ascended the „ 
Gadi 1930 

Educated At Mayo College, 
Ajmer 

Mamed In 1931, Ram 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt H H 
Maharana Raj Saheb Shn 
Amarsmhji, K C I E , of Wankaner State 

Area of State 388 square miles 
Populahon 95,162 Revenue Rs 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute 9 guns 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 

Tribhovondas J Raja, M A , LL B 
Samant Officer and Police Commissioner 
K S Pravinsinhji 

Rajkharch Officer K S Virvikramsinhji 
Sarnyayadhish Maganlal L Desai, B A , LL B 
Political Secretary Rajnikant J Errunza, B A (Hons ) 

^Shta ^B A ^ LL Vadilal A 

Police and Excise Superintendent Manubha H Rana 

Chief Medical Officer Nenshi D Shah M B B S 

Forest Officer Mohanlal T Jaini 

Custom Officer Hathisinhji M Solanki 

Head AI aster, S K High School Ramniklal'G Modi, M A 

Electrical Engineer Maganlal B Panchal 
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M aharana Shri Sir Dau- 
LATSINH J I, K C S I , 

K C I E , Th AKORE 
Saheb of Li^Ibdi, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana I^etaji 
of Limbdi, A D i486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
.•of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
, Western Indian States enjo^ung 
full powers of internal autonomy 

Born iith July 1868 

Accession to Gadt 14th 
Apnl 1908 

Educated Privately 

Chibs A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c 1 e t y — Royal r 

Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willmgdon Club, Bombay 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right 
Salute 9 guns 

Heir Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is marned to Raj 
Kuman Shn Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H H Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the Bntish Taluka of Virarogam, on the East by the Bntish Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States 

Area of the State 343 96 sq miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla terntory 

Population 40,088 Revenue Rs 9,00,000 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Diwan 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M A , LL B (Cantab ), Bar -at-Law, 
FRGS 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education 
Miss (Dr ) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H M , F R G S , etc 
’ Chief Medical Officer 

Dr Keshavlal T Dave, L M & S , etc 
Finance Secretary 
Mr Tulshidas J Lavingia, B A 
^ Political Secretary 

Mr Dolarrai M Buck, B A , LL B ^ 

Revenue Secretary Ran a Shri Jiwansinhji, M G B V C 

Educational Inspector Mr A D Pandya, B A 
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‘ IK siMij I, the present Ruler 

- j of i^Iansa State He is 

j 26 jears of age and succeeded 

1 ; to the Gadi of jiansa on the 

ii j death of Ins father on 4th 

I '■< Januarj' 1934 

Indurated At the Pnnccs’ 

‘ V jMayo College, Ajmer. 

I I Mansa is bj' origin, descent 

I ; 7 repute an ancient and 

I , ^ ’ important State of the Sabar- 

l ‘V kantha{oldMahikantha) Agcnc} 

j ' haMng political relationship 

[ J'’ ^\ltf^ the Government of India 

I through the Ilon’blc the 

! '* 1 A G G The ruling house of 

'J Mansa is lineally descended 

1 ' ' , from the illustrious Vanraj 

I J C Cha\ada "who in 764 AD 

.„.7^i| ruled both Gujarat and Kathia- 
war with his capital at Patan, 
and according to a statement of an Arabian tra\ ellcr quoted in the 
Ras-Mala, he w'as one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolji Shrec Takhtasmliji ruled iNIansa 
for 37 years Dunng his beneficent regime the State progressed in 
a variety of ways He constructed many public buildings, temples 
and a magnificent Darbargarh (State Palace) Interested as he was 
in the development of agricultural and natural resources, he induced 
the cultivators to sink new w'ells every year and himself took great 
interest in the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which 
added largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State 
He ^shed Europe in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings 
of the Butler Committee on Indian States 

„ . ^^ost sister of the present Ruler is married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yu vara] Saheb of Laklitar 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law' in England 

iTT. "'SO'OOO Population 17,000 

fromthemilwt^ capital of the State and is situated about three miles 
The State also lighting has been introduced m the capital 

andonfL^Pns^^.r^ water worlcs, a flourmill, a decent librar3' 
and atteiSr^/ J! comfort of the subjects Medical treatment 

r. 1 PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. ' 

of the^ruler har^got'^maW^^”^^^ second brother 

Nyayadhish Vadilal M Shah, Esq BA T T B 
Palace Medical Officer C P Bhatta 'Eso 'lcT'S 
^ate Medical Officei S V Mohile, Esq MB B S 
Raj Riyasat Officer Mohansinhji K Kher Esn ^ 

Revenue Officer Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq ’ ^ 
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S llAIKH SaHEB IMoHMAD 
Jehangeermian, Shaikh 
Sahib of MaBjgrol 

Boin 29th October 1860 
Accession 29th June 1908 

Educated Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Hen -Apparent Sahebzada 
» Shaikh Mohamed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters 

Aiea 144 square miles in- 
cluding about 67 square miles 
non-junsdictional territory 

Revenue Rs Lacs 
Mangrol Chiefship is an Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogus to that of second class States 
as kno\vn m Kathiawar Its relations with Junagadh of 
Political Subordmation are mediatized by the British Government 
This question is still under consideration by Government for final 
elucidation It is styled as a ” Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh ” 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhari S Altaf Husain 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish Kantilal M Vasavada, 
B A , LL B 

Huzur Assistant Shaikh Md Husain 
Revenue Commissioner Madhavlal S Mehta, B A 
Chief Medical Officer Dr G G Gatha, LM &S 
Private Secretary K S Abdul Aziz 
Customs Officer Fashiulhaq Z Abbasey 
Educational Inspector Md Murtazakhan 
Engineer A K Patel, B E 
Head Master Iquan Husain, B A , LL B 
Electrical Engineer M S Saved 



( 
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M eherban Madhav^rao 
Hariharrao alias 
. , Babasaheb Patwar- 

, DHAN, the present ruler of 

Mira] Junior State, is the 2nd 
son of late Shnmant Balasaheb 
^ j' Patwardhan, Chief of Kurund- 

yf I wad Senior He was selected by 

/ J the Bombay Government for 

' , ^ / the chiefship of the Mira] 

^ Junior State, and was adopted 

, in December 1899, by Lady 

! , Parwatibaisaheb, the mother of 

^ ^ the late Chief Laxmanrao < 

_ ‘ Annasaheb, who died premature- 

, ''J ' ly on the 7th of February 1899 

Jf > 

] / ,v Educated At the Ra]kumar 

.t- s - i College, Ra]kot 

— .. , ' Assumption of Powers Was 

invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909 
Caste Is a Chitpawan Brahman 

tVif* 1, Mailed to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 

the late Meherban Knshnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Barreilly 
Has three sons and three daughters ^ 

Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd of December Mamed 

Uthef sons 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb 
born m 1911, on 23rd May anas ajaaasaneo, 

on gthlviay^ Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, bom in 1916, 

Population 40,686 
Revenue Rs 3,68,515 

to the Bnbsh (SveinmS/'^^ Tt*ute of Rs 7,388-12-6 

bSoT V SangU) 

State. IS the Ruler’s sole Minister ® A , LL B , Diwan of the 

Other particulars TBo ■r„i„ 

Delhi Darbar Medal m igi I received the Silver Coronation 

Th received by the Viceroy ' 

with the Government oOndi^ Placed in direct political relations 
The Resident at Koiba^f ^933 
of India, for this State Agent to the Governor-General 

TMs State is a full-powered State T+ -t 
as well as the subjects of other StatL £■ ^7 subjects 

make its own legislature capital offences and can 
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H A R A J A PrATAP 
y I Chandra Bh\nj Deo, 

Maharaja of Ma^nirblianj 
Born Fd:>ruar3' 1901 
Succeeded io the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1028 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
lilaharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo 

The Maharaja was admitted 
into the Chamber of Princes 
by Ins owTi right in March 1931 
by the Government of India 
Ediiiaied At the Mayo 
College, Ajmere and Muir 
Central College, Allaliabad 
Marned On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Kumar Sirdar Singhji and 
grand-daughter of the late 
Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji, 

K C I E , of Shahpura in Rajputana 

Heir- Apparent Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo 

Area of State 4,243 square miles 

Population 889,603 

Revenue Rs 26,60,384 

Salute Permanent salute of 9 guns 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan S- Chief Judge of the High Court 
Dr P K Sen, M a (Cal), MA, LL D (Cantab), Barnster-at-Law 
Other Judges of the High Court 
Mr S N Mukherji, B L 
Mr a K Chatterji, B L 

Chief Revenue Officer {Excise, Income Tax and Zeniindary) 

Mr P M Mukherji, B A 
Land Revenue Officer 
Mr S K Chatterji, B ^ 

Chief Engineer {P W D) Mr F D Welewood, M I , Mun (!!. CYE 
Forest Officer Mr F B Gagliardi, MRAC, MEFA 
Director of Primary Education and Cottage Industries 
Rai Saheb B C Patnaik 
Examiner of Accounts Mr J G Mukherji, B A 
Superintendent of Police Mr R C Dash 
Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent of Central Jail 
Dr C M Sinha, M B 
Director of Industrial and Economic Survey 
Mr R G Das, M A , B L 

Mr P Acharya, B Sc , M R A S 
0 


State Archcsologist 
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Jam 

place 


- " r-pHAKORE SKUhn r Sjiri 

I Harishcham>rasimiji 
^ of Muh 

'' , ’ • Born loth'July 1899 

\ ( V 

I ' \ Ascended the Gadi on 3rd 

- / December 1905 ^\hcn a minor 

V, / on the death of his father, and 

V lb the 2ist descendant from 

\ T^gdhirji I, ^\ho founded the 

" ^ ; Gadi of Muh m Kathiauar 

rdiicalwn The Thakore 
^ ; ‘ Saheb rccciv cd his education m 

the Rajkumar College, Rajkot} 
* ' and passed the Diploma 

Examination in 1917 and sub- 
scquentlj acquired the 
t; ' admimstralu e experience under 

I the care of His late Highness 
<1 _ 'Jzs.-. Maharajah jam Shn Sir 

~ Ranjiksmhji Saheb Bahadur, 

G C S 1 , G.B E , Maharajah 

Saheb of Na^\anagar, before his formal ln^ cstiturc which took 
on the 20th June 1918 


Matned The Thakore Saheb mamed Shn Nandkunverba, 
daughter of Rao Bahadur Raj Bijesinhji of Kunadi under Kotah on 
tte igth IMay 1920 and has two son>, Eldest is Yuvraj Shn 
Uharmendrasinhji and younger is Rajkiimar Shn Jaycndrasinhji 

Hetr Yuvraj Shn Dharmcndrasinhji 

Area of State 133 2 square miles PopidaUon ' 17,109 

7.50,000 inclusive of the alienations and 
about Rs 1.50,000 exclusive of alienations 

The State enjoys the powers of the old 3rd Class State. 

the T^rd^and^Fonrfb^ I? Government to represent 

of the Chamber of I^thiawar at the inauguration 

formed by His Royal oP^ning ceremony of which was pe^ 

February 1021 He a Duke of Connaught on the 

ary 1921 He IS a member of the Rajkumar College Counal 

illusmo?s?ac^* 5 °the pSjar R?^ ? belong to the 

most eminent Pnnees like descended the 

Raja Bhoj, Taedev 

arrived in this Penmsula vntVi t Sodha Parmars of Muh 

1215 I r I i?Q A X ^gdhirji as their head in Samvat year 

and Chotila Sd l,al!y settM SJ'?"’ TKarparkar to Than 
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H n Highness I\Iaharaja • 

ShREE LUKHDHIRJI ' y/VO •< ' 

Bahadur, K C S I , i' ^ 

Maharaja of MUrvi \ \ 

Bom 1876 %! 

Ascended the Gadi , 1922 ^ " ”• 

Educated Privately in - ' / ■ 

India and England ‘ ' 

Heir Yuvaraj Shree '^ " 

Mahendrasinhji Age 16 ’ \ P'A C -- 

'Second Son Maharaj 1 5^'^" ' 

Kumar Shree Kalikakumar ^ 

Area of State S22 square -i •'‘i 

miles Morvi State has a */Mv ' {'> 4 J 

district in Cutch also ; J}jh , 'r 

Population 113,024 in 
1931 (Increase during 1921-1931, 17 per cent) 

Average revenue Rs' 40,00,000 Salute ii guns 

Chief Port in the State Navlakhi Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as well 
as Indian Ports 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 102 miles 
Morvi Tramway, 94 miles 

State Postal Service, post offices m over 50 per cent of the 
State villages , letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent of them 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city 

Industries in the State Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factory, 
Parshuram Potfery Works, Ltd , Morvi Salt Woiks, a Spinning and 
Weaving Mill nearing completion, Railway Workshop and Electric 
Power House 

Free pnmary and secondary education 

STATE COUNCIL. 

1 

Senior Member & Acting President 
M P Baxi, B a , LL B 
'> Junior Member 
P P Jadeja 




( 
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— ~ XT IS I IlGHM SS RaJA ViKPAM 

, I I JiAlIADtR, the 

/v'n , " ^ XX priscnt Ruler of Xar- 

/ V C' ' sint,Mrli Slntt, Cl Ihc ruling 

\ J family of N'arsingarh arc bmat 

I "I, I ' ' R ijputs, an offshoot of the 

' ' ^ I’.irm.irs, the former Lords of 

' M.ilva 

’i ^ X 

^ , {Son, On 2 1st Scptcml)er 

loop Surret tied Ins father His 
Highness Raj.' Sir Arjvin Singhji 
V Bihadur, K C I , on the 23rd, 

' 'Vpril, 102} Invested with full* 

ruling jiov ers on the 7lh Octo- 
/ , I her, 1920 

I ( rdurntid At the Dalj Col- 

I ' j / lege, Indore, and the I^la>o 

/ ' - ( ollegc, Ajmer, and passed the 

— — :: — 2: Diploma T \amination from tlic 

latter College in April, 1927 

After leasing the College, he 

ssent to Bangalore to reccisc admim‘'tT.iti\c training under 
the Mysore Gos'cmmcnt and staged there for one complete jear 
In July 1928 His Highness proceeded on .a short trip to Luropc and 
visited England, Scotland and France This trip ss.as m.ainly arranged 
to impart his liberal education a finishing touch 

Matrted A daughter of the Heir- Apparent of the Kutch State in 
June 1929 


A daughter of the Heir- Apparent of the Kutch State in 


Highness undertook a second continental tour in April 1933, 

famihan/c himself with the various 
means of improiing 

and his ifmprarv lasted for more than six months 

Island of Grea 7 ranee, Italy. Vienna, Switzerland and the 

annually British Goicrnment, but pajs 

to the Indom StL .nH Government Rs 85,000 (Salim Shahi) 

State and Rs 5 102 fron^Tlirff ^ ^* 2 °° Gwalior 

b 5.102 irom the Dewas Senior and Junior States 

Area of the State 734 square miles 

Annual income Rs 9,50,000 i 

Popul^on 113,873 souls accordmg to the Census of 1931 
Salute ii guns 

The Administration of the <=;fa+o , r 

State which consists of four MeiSS H,fw ^ 

dent and the Dewan Vice-Presidrat ’ 70 p being the Presi- 

High Court uent iiie State has an independent 


c 
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R aja Shri Kishore 

Chandra Mardraj 
Hariciiawdan, Ruling 
Chief of Nilgin State, 
Onssa 

Born 2nd February 1904 
Ascended the Gadi On 
2nd February 1925 
Educated . At the Mayo 
College, Ajmere. 

Married, On the 28th 
Febmaiy, 1922, the daughter 
of His Highness Raja Sir 
Pratap Singh, K C I E, of 
Alirajpur, Central India and 
again on the 19th June I 925 » 
the daughter of ThakurSaheb 
of Thakurgaon (Ranchi). 

Heir-Apparent Tikait Shn Rajendra Chandra Mardraj 
Hanchandan 

Area of State 284 square miles 
Population 68,598. 

Gross Revenue Rs 2,31,687 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan Babu Krishna Chandra Ghosh, B A , (Retired 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector) 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Assistant Diwan Babu Mohini Mohan Mukherjee, B L 

Revenue Offii,er Babu Krishna Prasad Mahapatra 

Private Secretary Dr M C Das, L M S 

Chief Medical Officei and Deputy Superintendent of Jail — ■ 
Dr Motilal Ghosh, M B ‘ 

Deputy Superintendent of Police Babu G N Maha- 
patra 

Forest OJicei G Gupta, Esq , BCE, AM Inst , Sane 
(Eng ), Member, Federation of Sewage Works Asso- 
ciation (USA) 

Zemindary Manager Babu Fakir MohLn Das, B A 
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M ajor His Highness 
ZuBD-rbii MulkDiavan 
Mahakhan Shri Taley 
MijHommed Kham Bahadur, 
GCIE, KCVO, Nauab 


Palanpur 




4 Bom On the 7th July 
i 1SS3 

I 

i LdiicaUd Privately 

t; 

; Ascended the Gadi, 1918 


His Highness is a Yusutzai 
Lohani Pathan 


H H IS the 29th Ruler of the House 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State m India 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928 

Heir Nawabzada Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur 

Area of State 1,768 8g square miles 

Population 264,179 

Revenue Rs 10,62,466 

Salute 12 guns 

( 

Two high roads from Ahmedabad pass through the 
State and a considerable trade in cloth, gram, sugar and 
nee IS earned on The capital is Palanpur oituated on the 

& C I Railway It is a very old settlement of which 
mention was made in the 8th century l 
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H IS Highness 
Saramad-i- Rajahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha 

Born i4tli April 1899 

Ascended the Gadi On 
the 4th March 1950 

Educated In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also recei- 
ved admimstiative framing 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provmces. 

Married A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead , subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal 

Heir-Apparent . Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev 

Area of State 2,080 square miles Population ' 314,661 
Revenue About 17 lakhs Salute 15 guns 

STATE CABINET. 

President 
His Highness 
Members 

Sawai RAq Raja General Karan Singh Ju Dev 
Rao Raja Col Jayendra Singh Ju Dev 
Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt Shyam Behari Misra, 
MA {Chief Adviser) 

Major B P Pande, B A , LL B , F R E S , {Dewan) 

Mr. a K i*ANDE, B A , {Home Minister) 

Major Sajjan Singh, {Conservator of Forests) 

Mr M N y^UTSHi, B A , {Private Secretary) 
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! 'V'^/ * > 

},yr^ »>r— ' 

i' v * < 
7 ' < 


L irirr* a*<t Gt ’ rpAi Hi" Hicit'.r ss 
I At r^* D l KIIA" DOI.LAT I 1‘ICU 
siiiA, Ma* "u ti /axa' Amu tt- 
. ■ 5 bill A MaiiaJ’a/i DiiipaJ R»J 

, , t, , ) KAjr"]m M Snii 'lAiiArAjA 1 Kajoa' 

. 1 ' I Sir Hi'! I' Dir Sprit 'Ioiipmc Haha- 

! jn t ^AtJU \ A* 'iltAN ATA' 5 IlltATtl KPL 

/ \ i 13m MIA' . 1. 1. S 1 , G C IV , G b V O , 

/ M >, j r. Hi , A D b , til" p'rrnt Kiil'-r of 

/ " I 1 ritnh,' lii''’ii th" h',-"'* rf Gi" I’Jiul 

I if f • I * InnStnt* nn'l thr pfrni"" Stitr i i tit" 

’* 7’ ' / j IMnjil’, wn /c'n in 1601, iuccrfdtd in 

' ' T * / / j 1000, mtl r tie’ til" rrin' of Govffi 

i J j IIP u III loon, on ntPiliinr Hw 

\ ^ ^ j Hnhn' ^ tli' Hilnnji HI inj rnjoj" it 

J V J " S , pri'cnt o p"‘'^o nt "lUilc of 10 (umand 

1 ^ u /■ j li" Ti d hi ',i"r" "fi “ tl " c!l tirr'lon of 

^ ( ' <x"rn\)tion fro n t>'r'r itinf NiMr to th" 

/ ^ ^ Vip'ov in bu-iMr in j- rjv mtj Tlic 

\ ' ' Iirin''ipil c'oj' u" f . i!n, birl">, 

r *' V * I ' '•( 'f'-T'", rij co'toinnd tobicco 

( K / 1 Hi' Stotf JO t " \nit aW" forr-'t" ord 

, f' ^^V^ I « A ( 11 rirli in ontlipnlr" O"" bitnditd and 

'/ 1 , ' tliirtx I i~ht mil oi liTiad f xurc nilr'’ai 

' J * ♦- ' 'loc comp'iolnt tvo »"c*ioai— 'ton 

i\ ' * Knjpjn to I!h ifini'a nr (' from Sl'lilrtd to 

' ih— V- - r j ^ .,. — .— . 1 Iviipa" — I'tv" l>"en con tmrtcd lb th" 

State 'll It' oun cojt Ht H(j;hn"" main 
tain' a Co.iti i-eat of tvo I "f’in"nts of 
Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one Batten of Here ArtilVry 

The State maintains a first Rradc Collc"c vvWcli impart' ft"" education to Slate 
Subjects Primary education is also free tbroupliout the St^te 

Area 5,933 square miles 

Populaiton 1,625,520 

Gross Income Rupees One crorc and thirty fiv c I^al hs 

Since the State has entered into alliance with the Britrli Government in 1600 ft has 
rendered help to the Bntish Government on all critical occa'ion" "uch as Gurkha \Var, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1873 79, Tirah and N W 1 Campaign of 1897 On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire nsourccs of hi' Stale at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal serv ices Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan IIis Highness sen cd personallj on the Eronlier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Sen ice Contingent saw 
activeservice towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts Tor his sen ices on the N W E His 
Khghness was mentioned in despatches 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to r"prcscnt the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, iqr8, and during 
his stay m Europe His Highness paid visits to alt the diHcrcnt and principal Pronts in 
Belgiimi, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the alhed Sovereigns and Governments — 


'9 y f < 


Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, 


Grand Cordon of the Order dc 
Leopold, 

Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, France, 

Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, 


Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Kile, ‘ 

Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Roumama, and 

Grand Cross of the Order of St 
Saviour of Grecs (1926) 


hf Princes at the League of Nations in 1925 In 1926 

he was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Pnnccs (Narendra Mandal) He was re dcctcd 

29-30 In 1930 His Highness led the Pnnccs* 
oftK^ber oFftSwm 19S ° ® Highness was again elected Chancellor 
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H IS Highness Thakore i - ;; = — — 

Saheb Shri Sir Baha- 
DURSINHJI, K C I E . 

Thakore Saheo of Palitana 

Famtly Gohel Rajput ’ 

Boyn igoo Year of Succes- 

Sion 1905 Formally installed | li' ' . VaSMl 

in 1919 I' nf -ggy ^flSy 

Edncahon Raj kumar College, 

Rajkot, Preparatory' School at y 

Rugby and the Shrewsbury Y 

Public-School, England 

Mamed Jn 1919 to Kunvari , j 

Shn Sitaba Saheb, eldest ^ 

daughter of Maharaj Kumar r *-, { 

Shn Bhojrajji Saheb of Gondal ' ^ ~ ' 

Chihs Willmgdon Sports '<v »■ 0 

Club, Bombay, Rajkot Gym- ” i . v ' 

khana Club, Rajkot ^ ^ i 

RecreaUons Cricket, Tennis, ^ 

Football, Hockey, Shootmg ^ 

and Riding 

Other Activxhes A member of the Chamber of Princes m his 
own right A member of the Rajkumar College Council, Rajkot 
Captam of the Gohelwad Cricket XI since 1921 Captained the 
W I S C A ’s team in the All-India Tournament m 1932 and won the 
Challenge Cup A member of the Governing Body of the Western 
India States Cncket Association Steward of the Kathiawar Race Club 
Area 288 square miles Population 62,150 according to 
the Census of 1931 Revenue Rs 12,00,000 Salute . 9 guns — 
Permanent Hereditary' 

Principal Featutes Palitana is noted for its breed of typical 
Kathi Horses which are particularly beautiful and in w'hich its Rulers 
have been takmg a keen and personal interest since the last 60 years 
It possesses one of the oldest studs in India 

Reforms InUoduced by His Highness the present Thakore Saheb 

Establishment of 2 new villages for convenience of cultivators — 
Grant of hberal scholarships for secondary and higher education 
and medical rehef to almost all villages by the introduction of Medical 
Aid Scheme — Establishment of new schools — Introduction of English 
Education m Girls’ School — Encouragement to Trade and Industries — 
Electrification of the whole town at a total cost of Rs 2,00,000 — 
Free supply of ^ipe water at a few convenient centres at a total cost 
of about Rs 1,00,000 — Establishment of the People’s Representative 
Assembly composed of 20 elected and 20 nominated members — 
Introduction of a scheme for the benefit of the cultivators on the hnes 
of the Co-operative Societies m British India — ^Telephone service 
in important villdges and the Child Marriage Restraint Act — Abohtion 
of the toll tax 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER. 

T)cwan K S Mulrajsinhji 
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H IS Higuntss Mahauaja 
Shri Sir Nat\\ apsimiji 
Bahadu;i, KCSI, 
Maharaja Rana Sahcb of 
Porbandar 

Bom 1 00 1 

Succeeded lo the gadi i qo8 

Educated At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot 

Mamed In 1920 Kun 
van Shn Rtipahba, M B E , ' 
(laughter of IIis Highness 
'1 hakorc Saheb Shn Sir 
D a 11 1 a t s 1 n h j 1 Bahadur, 
KCSI, 1 hakorc Saheb of 
Limbdi 

Ills Highness ranks fourth 

,, among the Ruling Pnnccs of 

Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers 

Chib The Roshanara Club, Delhi. The Maconochic Club. 
Porbandar 

Aiea of State 642 25 square miles Population 115.741 
Revenue Rs 20,00,000 Salute 13 guns 

STATE OFnCCRS 

Dewan Kumar Shri Pratapsimiji Ramsinhji 
Nath Dewan Mr Amritlau T Mriita. B A ,LL B 
Private Secietaiy Jadeja Pratapsinuji 
Judicial Secreiaiy 

Mr Bhupatray M Buch, B A ,LL B 
Railway Manager Mr H Dale Green 
Chief Medical Office) 

hr D N Kalvanwal^, M R C S (Eng ), F R S M . 

L M & S (Bom ), etc 
Potts Coniniissione} 

Capt R s Raja Iyer, B Com 

Office) Coninianding the State Forcel 
Major Udeysinhji N Gohil 
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C \p^u^^ Meherban 
MALO nRAO Mudhoji- 
RAO Naik Nimbali^r 
(Maiatha), Ruler of Phaltan 

Bo)n nth Sept 1896 

Kolhapur 
obtained 
Rajkumar 



Educafcd at 
and Rajkot, 

Diploma of the 
College 

Mamed In 1913 S 
Laxmidevi, daughter of 
Shnmant Raje Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhav, First Class 
Sardar of Malegaon B K 
in the Poona District 

Heu Shrbiant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb 

Date of Succession 15th November 1917 Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 13th century 
The State has full control over its administration, havmg the 
nght to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws 

Aiea of Slate 397 sq miles 

Population 58,761 

Revenue Rs 4,58,095 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President . 

K V Godbole, Esq , BA, LL B , Dewan 
Vice-President 

S M Dani, Esq , B A , LL B , Finance Memhet 

Members 

S H KritR, Esq , B A , LL B , Revenue Member 

B L Likhite, Esq , M A , LL B , Home Member 


]Vh0\s IJ //" hithith /'iJJins, ( huh tuul 


H I 1 Il'.lt 1 ' 1 HA CHil 

S\nf I* Sut I 
I) t \ M • It / t 1 li.vl Off 
b <4 !siA)1 <»', > 1111 . 1 '' ir 

JJot) t)n jth Mirth Into, 
MlCCt ( it' (I to till t'Kll I'll -I't 

\]>nl t<)ii 

] aurateit \t R.ijliifHir f '’! 
h t'l Ki)!o', vnit I iti r on in 
I nj’t unt .it th' 1 Ii5 h 't' 
Stlio'il. I otulon lb b lonr b) 
till \ ibii mi < 1 m of J id* j,i 
Knjpiit Aiwl t njr'^ > pb tiry. 
povto. m till Adnutii tr ition o^ 
tin bt ill 

luaoflh ‘''nh lAitf 

Pn}< tln'ir>)i 75 5 
1. ixict /iV; rj "t K‘ I ;/> non 
Dy) iiit'c Salute n run* 

The Administration is can ltd on a Seen tanrit tititr rn ui < o op' ra- 
tion with Praja Pratmidln Sabha m PtopU’s Ki prtsi'nt itiw* A‘<<m- 
bly ba'ird on nnncrsal franclu<-t uith i LtRisl iti\f Conned and di mo- 
cratic ^lunicipahtN linked tin re to 

Rajkot tonn is a trade emponuni, also known for its vanou*- 
industrial activitits It is tht Iitadqnarlers of the \V I S Atjtnrv, 
lias a " Rajluimar '' College and is stm d bv three important Railwaj 
lines EducationalK it is a preniur citj in Kathiawar 

PKI^C1PAL OITKXRS. 

Political Sccielaiy Darrak Shkj ViUAVAt A 

Palace Seel ctaiy Darrar Shki MADARSiNitjt 

Judicial Sccjctaiy Mr AniircHANU G Disst, A , I J. B 

Revenue & Genoal Secret at y AIu ruinnuvA'NPAS P Bhatt 

Private Scociary Mr DAin-AnuAi B Dosiii 

Public Wofhs Secutaiy Mr Nprshi Morji 

r* 

Sar Nyayadhish Mr II R Buck, B A , LL B 
Police Superintendent K S VAt.rRAVAi a 
Chief Medical Office) Dr K N Bam, LM &S 
Educational Inspector Mr C A Buen, kl A 
Managing Engineer, Elect) 1C Supply Co Mr A C Das 
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■ I" y r S PIlGHNESS N A W A B 

^ j Saheb Jalaludinkhan 
Babi *Bahadur, the 
picsent Ruler of Radhanpur 
State, IS a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi family who since 
the reign of Humayun have 
always been prominent in the 
annals of Guzerat 

, Bo 7 >i 1889 Invested with 
full po^^ers on 27th November, 
1910 


/ ^ 


( I < - _ r 

T 

W.i } 

‘i(i\ V 
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Educated At the Rajkumar , ^ ^ ^ ' 

College, Rajkot, and secured ^ ^ J 

the Final Diploma in the year ^ ' 

1909 His Highness was the ~ ^ * 

first Chief in the Bombay 

Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at 
Bhandu, m the year 1911 

The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Pnnces m his 
o^vn right from the beginning 

Hereditary and permanent salute ii guns 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 
has 172 villages It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
■with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction 

The State pays no tnbute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
■villages 

Area of the ^ate 1,150 square miles 

Population 70,530 according to census of 1931 

Average gross revenue Rs 7,50,000 to 8,00,000 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of gram 
are the principal agricultural products 


40 
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C APTAIN II I S IIlGifvrSS 
A L I J AH FaU/AND-I- 

DlLPr71R-I-D A U L A 1 1 - 

Inglishia, ]\Fo k h l i s-un- 
Daula, Nasir-ui-;M u l k , 
Amir-ul-Umara, N a w a b 
Syed Mohammad Ra 7 a Alt 
Khan Bahadur, 1 \Iusiaid-i- 
JuNG, Ruler of Rampur The 
Reigning family of Rampnr arc 
Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Barcha in the 
Muzaffarnagar District, (U P ) ^ 
Boiti 17th No\ ember 1906 

Succeeded to Ihc 'ladt On 20th 
June 1930 Formal installation 
took place on 26lh August 1930 
Educated At the RajKumar 
Coilegc, Rajkot 

M a 1 I i e d In 1921 the 
daughtei of Saheb/ada S 1 r 
Abdussamad Klian Bahadur, 
Kt , C I E His Highness has two sons and two daughters 

Hell 'Appal ent Sahebzada Syed Murta/a Ah Khan Bahadur, 

born on 22nd November 1923 

His Highness is a Member of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes , is a keen sportsman and has a taste for music and 
fine arts, is a Patron of the Delhi Flying Chib, and is a Captain 
in the 2 King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Naivab Sajed Ah 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century m\alu- 
able service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against 
France in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Idajcsty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the Instory of his fatnilj' 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid 
All Khan Bahadui rendeied meritorious services to the British 
Government 

Aiea of State 892 54 sq miles Population 464,919 

Revenue Rs 54 lakhs Salute Permanent 15 guns 

Chief M mister Sahebzada Sir Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, Kt , 

Cl E 

Political Minister Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, BA (Cantab), 

• Bar-at-Law 

Judicial Minister Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, Bar-at- 

Law 

Finance M mister Khan Bahadur M Mohammad FIasan Khan 
Revenue Minister Khan Bahadur Syed Aboo Mohammad, M A , 

PCS 

Army Minister CoL D Bainbridge * 

Household Minister Col Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan 

Bahadur 
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M ajor His Highness 
Mah\r\ja Shri Vijay- 
siNHji, K C S I , Maha- 
R\j\ or Rajpjpla 

Family Gohel Rajput 
Bom 30th January 1S90 
Date of succession 26th Septem- 
ber 1915 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Impenal 
Cadet Corp, Dehra Dun 
Has travelled extensivelj'’ in 
Europe and Ainenca 
’ Clubs Marlborough Club, 

London . Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don , Wilhngdon Sports Club, 

Bombay , The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta 

Recteatwns Polo, Racing, 

Shooting 

Hen Appal ent YuvarajShri 
Rajendrasimiji Boin 1912 

Younger Sons Maharaj Kumar Pramodsmhji Bom 1915 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji Bom 1925 

Rajpipla IS the Premier State m the Gujerat States Agency Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty 

Area of Stale 1,517 50 square miles 
Population 2,06,085 according to the Census of 1931 
Revenue Rs 27,00,000 Salute 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary 
Indian States Fotces Infantry Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops Cavahy Troop of 25, B class 

Inipoitant Feature The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines The famous cup of Ptolemy is laiovm to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State 

Capital Rajpipla, a pretty little to-svn suriounded on 3 sides 
by the nver Karjan -with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
mth beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana 

Principal reforms intioduced by His Highness the present Maharaja 
I Malang all services pensionable 

2 Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State 

3 Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships <or secondary and higher education 
4 Liberal endo\vments for the &nefit of widows and the destitute 
5 Encouragement to Trade and Industry Introduction 
of the 1027 ALE Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries 
6 Extensiqfi of Railways 

7 Introduction and organisation of State Forces 
8 Introduction of the Legislative Council 
Piincipal Officer Pheroze D Kothavala, Dewan 
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H IS Highness Bandhvesh 
Maharajadiiiraja Sir 
Gueab Bahadur, 
GCIE, KGS I, Maharaja 
of Rewa (Rajput Baghel) 

Bom 1903 Ascended the 
gadi in 1918, invested with 
ruling pOAvers in 1922 

Ldticated At the Daly 
College, Indore 

Mauied In 3919 a sister ' 
of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, and also marned 
in 1925 the daughter of His 
late Highness Maharaja Sir 
Madan Singh Bahadur, 

K C S I , K C I E , Ruler of 
Kishangarh 

The Maharaja is a noted sportsman and has shot 481 tigers 
He was a delegate to the ist and 2nd sessions of the Round 
Table Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of 
Bang Edward Medical School, Indore 

Heir-Apparent Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand 
Singh Saheb (born in 1923) 

Aiea of State 13,000 square miles Population 1,587,445 
Revenue Rs 60,00,000 Salute 17 guns 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U P , on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, 
on the South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the 
States of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi It is very nch 
m mineral resources 

The Administration of the State on the executive side is 
carried on by His Highness with the assistance of a State Council 
of 8 members of which His Highness is the President On the 
Judicial side there is a Chief Court consisting of Judges A Raj 
Panshad consisting of 39 members, with the number of officials 
and non-officials almost equal, has also been established to advise 
on such matters of pubhc interest as are referred to it His High- 
ness takes keen interest in the development of trade and industries 
in the State and with that object has instituted State Bank 
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|f^OLo\TL His Highmess — 

Sir S\jj\v Singhji, 

(.Cl?-:, KCSI, 

K C \ 0 . \ I) C to H R H 

the Pi 1 nee of Wales, ^'^T' " ^ ’ 

Mahaiaja Sahib P>ahacliu of ^ i 

Ratlam 'W^v^ 1 

/io;;/ I ph January C; ' W"''- 

18S0 Descend 0(1 fiom *. >, 

\oungei bianrli of Jodhpui ' . 

famiit He Is the lecog- 

ni^ed Inad ot the Ratiioi 

clan and maintains a moral . ' ^ JriC^ 

<^upiemacv o\ er Rajput Afy< ^ \ f.f ft ' 
Chiefs in Malua fiiu'l’li: In' 

Edveated At the Daly \!lM yNUf L 

College at Indore and 

succeeded his fathei (Su Ranjit Singhji, K C I E ) m 1893 

Mamed In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Haharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has thiee 
daughters and two sons 

Served in European War (Fiance) from Apiil 1915 
upto 191S , was mentioned in despatches, was presented with 
Cioix d’ Officier of the Legion d’Honneur ” by the French 
Government and was granted the honoiary rank of Colonel 
ill the British Anny m 1918 Served in Afghan War in 1919 
Has enjo3^ed an international reputation as a Polo 
Player 

Heir-Apparent Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji 

Area of State 693 square miles 

Popidaiton 107,321 

Revenue Rs 10 lakhs 

Salute 13 guns (local salute 15 guns) 

Adnnmstration Of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Bahadur Deyshanker J Dave, Advocate, is Dewan 
and Vice-President 
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R aja Shkimam Yesii- 

^\ANTK\0 lllN'DURAO 

GiiourAUL^^ Mami akat- 
mauau, bnNArAiiu, JGilcr of 
bandur 

JioDi 1908 buccccdcd to 
the Throne in 1928 Assumed 
the reins of administration 
m 1930 

Mamed On 22nd Dee 
1929 the eldest daughter of 
U m a d a t-U I-IM ii 1 k, II a j 
Rajcndra, Major IMaloji , 
Narsmgh Rao Shitolc, Desh- 
mnkh, Rnstamjung 33 ahadur 
of Gwahor 

A son and heir nas born to 
the Ruler on the 7th December 
1931, nho IS name! Shnmant 
Morar Rao Ghorpadc after 
Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade the 
illustrious ancestor of the 
present Ruler A second son was born to the Ruler on the i6th 
Februarj' 1933, and is named Rajkumar Ranjit Singh 

In 1923 the State was brought into diiect political relations with 
the Government of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 of the Montford 
Report, to the effect that “ all important States should be placed in 
direct political relations ivith the Government of India ” 

The State possesses sandahvood forests and rich manganese 
mines Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shn Karteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed Education is imparted 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard 

The " Huzur Darbar ” (Executive Council) was constituted 
on the 1st of April 1932 The Dew'an, two Secretaries to Government 
and any number of extra members whom the Ruler maj be pleased 
to nominate, form the " Huzur Darbar ” The following are the Members 
of the “ Huzur Darbar ” 

(i) Shnmant Sardar B Y Ghorpade 
(iz) Meherban G T Konnur, B A 
(ttt) Meherban V Narasimharao. M A 
(tv) Meherban B V Krishnan Kutty Menon, B A , B L 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and w^hes to the Government and to enable them to learn first hand 
ow their actions affect the people and to have tVe benefit of the 
suggestions of the latter regarding these measures, the Ruler w'^as 
pleased to constitute a State Council m 1931 
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T y IS Highness Mub-vriz- 
1. J. cd-Do\\alv Xasrut-e 
J lNG* Naw\b Sidi 
Mohommed Hmder MOHONi- 
'iLD Yaklt Khan BahvderI, 

Xa^\nb of Sachin 

Bom nth September 1909 

"^Uiceedcd 19th Xoc ember 
1930 

Mamed Hei Highness 
Arjumand Bano Xai\ab Xasrut 
Zamam Xac\ab Begum, the 
eldest sister of the Xawab of 
Loharn, on 7th July 1930 

Lducaied At home and later 
at the Ra]kumar College, Ra]kot 

Bathos Captain Nawabzada Sidi klohommed Suroor Khan 
Bahadur Lieut Nawabzada Sidi klohommed Freeman Kaiser ahas 
Salim Klian Bahadur 

Sachin is the Senior Habslii State m India The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi jMohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the rightful and Senior 
claimant to the throne of Janjira, who was dispossessed of his inheritance 
by his younger brother In 1 733 a triple treaty was concluded between 
the Nawab of Sachin , the East India Company and the Peshwa, 
on the basis of a defensive and offensive alliance The Ruler of Sachin 
IS a member of the Narendra Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own 
right and enjoys full internal sovereignty 

Dumas The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a dehghtful sea 
resort 10 miles by motor road from Surat, also a pleasure resort during 
the summer for visitors from Bombay', Ahmedabad, etc , connected 
with grand titink telephone and other modern conveniences 
Amusemenis Sea bathing, jiromenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc 

Sachm Capital of the State and a pretty town on B B & C I 
Railway ^ 

Chief Minister Vazir-e-Azam AT^lARAMRAo B Achrekar, 
M A , LL B 
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T un Ruling ramily in th(f Sint 
State belong to the Pcnvar or 
Parmar caste of Rajput and arc 
bcbev cd to b^v e descended from 
the celebrated familj of Vik-amaditya 
and Raja Bboj of Ujjain Thcj first 
came doun from Dhar and settled at 
Jhalod and finallj about the 13th Ccn- 
turj at Sant 1 he founder of the family 
was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdcv was forced to lca^c Jhalod and 
established himself at Sant 

Area 391 square miles 
Popttlalton 83,538 (1931) 

Rcrrmie Rs 5 , at ,577 

Tlie present Ruler Mabarana Shri 
Joraw arsinhji was born on 24th March 
1881 and installed on the Gadi 
in 189G He was formally invested 
with full powers on 10th May 1902 He 
was educated m the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
Government Administration of the State for more than a > car preparatorj to bis being 
invested with full powers He is an intelhgcnl Prince who keenly supervises the 
administration of the State During his regime manj improvements have been made and 
the State is making good progress The revenue of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements introduced — Provision for Pnglisb education 
made for the first tune and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State — ^Election sj’stem sanctioned for Municipality — Free medical rebcf extended by 
opening new dispensaries in the district Many other improv ements have been introduced 
during his regime such as founding of a permanent Pamme Relief Pund, granting of liberal 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcitj Moncj is also advanced to the 
local merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest Other improvements 
of utility such as installation of electricity in the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads in parts have also been made The regime of Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed of roses Paminc and lean years had made the 
financial condition of the State far from satisfactory , but wise management has been instru- 
mental to keeping its head up 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes 

Hetr apparent Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji was born on ist December 1907 

Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot ( 

Married Maha.aj Rajkuman, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhn] 

( 
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lENAKT HiS lilGHNESS 

IMeuerban Sresi^nt 
Sir piiNTAM \ nr \o 
Dhundirao alias Apr \. Saiieb 
P\T\v\RDHAN, K C I E , Raja 
of Sangli 

Bom 1S90 Ascended 
fhe Gadi in 1903 Educated 
al the Rajkiimai College at 
Rajkot Her Highness is a 
daughter of Sir IM V Joshi, 

’ K C I E , C I E , of Amraoti, 

Lx Home I\Iember of the 
Government of Central Pro- 
vinces 

Ilcn SiiRiMANT Raj- 

KLMAR i\lADHA\RAO ahas 
Rao Saheb Patwardhan 
YuVARjVJ 

Aica of State 1,136 sq miles 
Population 258,442 
Revenue Rs 16,79,000 

Salute 9 guns permanent and ii personal Enjoys 
I Class Jurisdiction, power to try for Capital Offences any 
persons except British subjects 

Member or first substitute member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 Served also as a Member 
of the I and II Round Table Conferences and as a member of the 
Federal Structure Committee He was elected a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 1933 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Dew an 

Rao Bahadur G R Barve, B A 
Political Minister 

R\o Saheb Y A Thombare, B A 
^rd Councillor 

Rao Bahadur G V Patwardhan, B A , LL B 
^th Councilloi, 

Mr Y V Kolhatkar, B A , LL B 


1 
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H IS IIlGlINTSS I^AJA 

Lakshman Sln Bah \dur 
the present llnlcr of 
Snket IS a Ra/put of the 
Chanclcrbansi clan and it is 
traditionally asserted that the 
]irogcnitors of the d) nast) ruled 
in Inclerprcstha (Delhi) for 

o\ cr a thousand > cars 

Bo)n 15th August 1894 
Succeeded his brother Raja 
Sir Bhim Sen, KCIE, A\ho 
died on the 12th October 1919 , 

'Ihc announcement of recogni- 
tion and confirmation of Ins 
succession was made by the 
then Lieutenant Governor of 

the Panjab at an Installation 
Darbar held at SuLet on the 
30th March 1920, investing him 
with full Ruling Powers 

Educated Aithchison Chiefs' 
College, Lahore After finishing his education at the Chiefs’ College, 
he was placed for special training under the Panjab Government 

He had his judicial trammg under the Judges of the Chief Court, 

his treasury training under the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar 
and Settlement Training under Mr iVliddleton who w as then conducting 
the settlement operations in the Kangra District 

Mamed His Highness is married to the daughter of Kanwar 
Guman Smgh of Koti State 

Reel eattons Shooting, Tennis, Cricket and Riding 
Heii-Appatent Sri Yuvraj Lalix Sen, born 21st Apnl 1932 

Salute His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur enjoys a 
permanent salute of ii guns and is entitled to be received by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India 

Address Suket State, Panjab, India 

Tel Address Sundarnagar 

Area of the State 420 Square miles 

Population 58,408 Annual Revenue 2,73,000 

c 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Acting Chief Secretaiy Px Manmohan Kishen Wali, B A , 
Bar-at-Law 

Acting Home Secietaiy Ch Atma Ram, M A , LL B 
Private Secretaiy Rai Sahib L Sidhu Ram 

G 
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HiGHScSS Raje *? 

U / f KiicM SwaNT BhONSLE «V- 

- . Y Jj. Bahadur, Rajn of S^^^ int\\ adi \ * 

Laucatcd U Mahcrn College 

Lnglniid and on completion of the V 3 

course at Second Officers’ Training 

Battalion stationed at Cambridge nas r-i|T^ 1^- ' «Ls. ’ 3 !Rk 

granted an Hoiioran Commission in V '‘va?' V 1 

His Majesta s Arm> His Highness ^ 

served, m Mesopotamia as a Second 'f 

Lieutenant attached to the 116th V. ,, « *" A 

Mahrattas for nearly 2 vears during the '' ' J- 

Great M ai In recognition of these n ^ ^ 

services, His Highness was promoted in ' I 

iqtg to the rank of Hoiiorarv Captain 

and has been pcrmancntlj attached to i'-- -f 

the iiCth Mahrattas now the 4/5th y 

Mahratta L I His Highness was _ ' 

promoted to the rank of Major in 1933 ' ^ i I ^ 

His Highness is a member of the ^ ‘j/'-i 

Chamber of Princes in his own right ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' i.1 

Succeeded to the Gadt On 2nd , V, . 'r' fll'j 

Juno 1913 and assumed the rems of - i.. " . .- r 

administration on 29th October 1924 

Mamed Princess Laxmidevi, grand daughter of His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gaikwad of Baroda m April 1922 

Chxef Recreations His Highness is a keen sportsman, Cricket and Tennis are his 
fav ouritc games 

Har apparent Shrimant Yuvaraj Shivram Savvant, aged 6 years 

Area of the Stale 930 square miles Population 2,30,589 

Average Annual Revenue Rs 6,88,000 Salute Permanent 9 guns Local ii guns 

Political Relations Trom ist April 1933 this State has been brought into durect 
political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Kolhapur 

Constitution His Highness exercises full control over the administration of the 
State through the Diwan, who is assisted by the Heads of Departments and is advised by 
a Legislative Committee During the short period of his rule His Highness has given 
practical proof of his keen interest m every branch of admimstration and is striving hard 
to do anything that can be done for the welfare of his subjects Medical rehef is supplied 
free A separate Anti JIalarial Department is run at an annual cost of about Rs 10,000 
for eradication of Malaria The State spends annually about 10 per cent of its revenue 
on Education 

Diwan R R Shirgaokar, B A , LL B 

Genet al Saw vif" adi State is an ancient one and was the first State to enter into 
treaty with the British Government as far back as 1730 AD In 1784, the Moghul 
Emperor at Delhi recognised the sovereignty of the Ruler ovei the State by means of 
his Firman which granted to him and his successors the title of Raja and the insignia of 
royalty, namely, Morchal and the necessary Khilat This title was subsequently re 
cognised by the British Government 

During the Great War, Sawantwadi shared With the Ratnagiri District the honour of 
supplying the largest number of men in relation to its population m the whole of Bombay 
Presidency 
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H IS H I G n N i: s s S‘aid- 
ud-Daulaii \VAzm-UL- 
Mulk Na,\sab HAri/ 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Soweat-i- 
■^UNG, G C I IL Ka\vab oi 
Tonk Slate (Rajpulana) is an 
Afghan of the Baner tribe 
knoMii as Salarzie 
Bom 1879 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H H Sir jMohainmed 
Ibrahim Ah Khan Bahadur, 
G C S I . G C I B 
Lducalcd Pnv'atclv and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar 
Aten of State 2,553 square 
miles 


Population 3,17,360 according to census of 1931 

Revenue 23,00,000 Salute iy Guns 

During His Highnesses’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced m the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Bxccutivo and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court 

The administration of the State is earned on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reoiganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act The personnel of the State 
Council IS as follows — 

President His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur 

Vice-President and Finance Member Major D de M S 
Fraser, I A • 

Home Member Khan Bahadur Sz Mohd A'bdul Tawwab 
Khan 

Judicial Member Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
QBE 

Revenue Member Khan Sahib Mohd Asad Ullah Khan 

Secretary M Hamid Husain, B A 
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ANGUL Gulshah- 
z\Dv Sir Abdur 
ADC^OD, K B E . 
ah of S\\ at 



Boiu 1SS5 Established 
his Go\ eminent in 1916 and 
^^as formall^f recognised by 
the Bntish Government in 
1926 as Wall or Ruler of 
Swat 

Family hisfoiy Grandson 
of the famous Akhond of 
Swat and a religious leader 
Tho famil} has great influence 
among most of the tribes of 
the trans-border mcludmg 
Afndis, etc , w ho look to the 
members as their spiritual 
leaders and hundreds come to pay homage 

Sfa/c It is only of recent creation and only due to the 
ability of the Ruler himself 

Aica is approximately 6,000 square miles 
Revenue is 14 lacs and the population is mainly of agri- 
culturists 

The State maintains a standing army of 11,000, including 
500 cavalry 

The Ruler had had many difficulties in its creation and it is 
to his patience and endeavours that it came into existence He 
IS modern in his ideas and has an elaborate telephone system 
tliToughout Ins State, wduch includes Buner, Chamla, Khudokhel, 
Kana, Ghorband, Chakesar, etc He is keen on roads and 
buildings and has a Hospital and an Anglo-Vernacular School 
at Saidu, the capital, besides 16 other Primary schools It is a 
great achievement when compared to other contemporary trans- 
border states of much longer standing He is busy with the 
internal reforms, social, economical and political 

Recieations The valley is famous for pheasants, Chikor 
and ducks , tTie chief recreation is shooting, motoring and lull 
chmbing also give amusement 

The Ruler is greatly ~ted in all matters by his eldest son 
Miangul Abdul Haq J -i - recogmsed 

by the Governgient as A 
W the head 

matt tate 

army 
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H IS H I G H N T' S S 
MaHAR'VJAHDIIIRAJ 

jMahaigtna Surge 
Sir Biiupae Singiiji 
Bahadur, G C S I , Ruler 
of Udaipui, the Piemier 
State in Rajpntana 

Bom 22nd Febiuaiy 
1884 


Mm lied Fust to the 
' ^ daughter of the Ihakur 

//, 1 ') \\ of Auwa in Marwai in 

i Jf}':'/ Mai eh 1910 After her 

demise to the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol m Jaipur in Febinaiyipii 
and then to the daughtei of the Thakur of Klnidala in 
Mai war in January 1928 

Educated Privately 

Area of the State 12,753 Square miles 

Population 1,566,910 Revenue Rs 60,00,000 

P^mianent Salute 19 Local 21 guns 


-.-s, 


STATE ADSinSISTRATION. 

Musahih Ala Raj Mewar Rao Bahadur Pandit Sir 

SUKHDEO Prasadji, Kt ,c C I E , B A 

Senior Minister Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 

Narainji, M a , Bar-at-Law 

c 

Ministei P C Chatterji, Esq 
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' L_r ^ s Highness Sri 
.iTi PADMAN\BnA DaSA 
y A NC^H I Pa L V R \ M A 

V R M A K U L A S E K H A R A 

Kiritapati j\I\nney Sultan 
Mvhailvja Rvja R\maraja 
Bmiadur Shamsher Jang 
Maharaja of Travancorc 

Bom 7lh November 1912 

Ascended The Musnad 
ist September 1924 

Invested v ith Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931 

Edveaied Pnvatel}’" 

Hetr His Highness 
M\rtanda Vvrma Elava 
R\ja 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States m South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian sea Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973 
The State now’^ stands in the forefront of educated India 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289 
For males the figures are 408 per 1000, and for females i68 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative The government of the country 
IS conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powders and pow'ers of 
interpellation 

The Dewan’is His Highness’ sole minister 

Revenue Rs 2,41,36,000. 

Salute 19 guns, local 21 guns 

* 

Dewan Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibu-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur, Kt , K C S I , K C I E , C I E 
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' A n \ R S n R r n 

1 RAGw \i \. the Ruling 

I' J-—' (.lucf of \ ,idia Stitc 
ni the \\c»tcin KathIa^\al 
\ i/: (. n c > {\\c‘<lcin India 
‘-titi'') lie come-, of a liigh 
md ancient hntage and is a 
' membci of the \ irani Rranch 

‘ of the illustrious Kathi Clan 

I from which this PioMiict has 

j taken u,s name 
I, Bon, On the 15th March 

looj 

j b^a^ctcdid To the C»adi in 

! 1030 and assumed the rems of 

the State Xdministration on 
the 7th Septembci 1930 
i| Lducatid Pri\ atclj under the 
' supcr\ ision of a eompetent tutor 
) Mamed In 1921 to \ S 

j Kun\arbaisahcb. the piescnt 

' ICtini Saheba and has two daughters and one son 

Hin-apl>a)cnl Yinara] Shree Krashnakumar >\gcd about 3 
years Born in 1931 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession 
A)ca go square miles Population 13,719 

Reoenue Rs 2,50,000 

Bducation is imparted free in the State — Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed — Child Marriage Restriction Act 
IS applied to the State — Liquor is strictly proliibiled — Tlie Farmers are 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act — A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers 
Loans are also given to the merchants to facilitate Commerce at very 
low interest A New State Hospital v\ith a Tower Clock is being 
built in Vadia wdiich wall be one of the best buildings in the State 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Kai bJ^an jMr Bholanath J Tiiaker, B A , LL B 

Nyayadhtsh Mr Savailal G Dholakia 

Medical Officer Mr Khodidas J Pancholv, L C P S 

Bank Manager Offiicc Superintendent Mr Hathibhai R Vank 
Private Secretary Mr Rambhai D Patgir 
Treasury Officer Mr Panachand Bhawan Sangani 
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R A x\ a j I S R I 

H A R I S I N G J 1 , 
picbcnt < Ruling 
Chief of Wav State m 
Banas Kantha Agency 
under Western India 
Stales Agenc}? 

Bom 19th September 
1SS9 

Descended from the 
well-known Pirathiraj 
Chohan Rajput, late 
Emperor of Delhi 

Educaied Privately 
Ascended the Gadi 9th June 1924 

Heir -Apparent. Rajkumar Shri Taldiatsingji, aged 
II years 

Area of State 759 squaic miles Population 23,070 

The State pays no tiibute to the British Government 
or to any other Indian State 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which Ranaji Shii is the President 
and Mr P C Govmden, Chief Karbhaii, is Vice-President 
and othei members are State Officers and subjects 

Courts of the State Hazur Couit , Sar N3i'ayadhish 
Court , Rajprakarni Couit , Nyayadhish Court and 
Revenue Officer's Court 

Q+ + sanctioned strength of r the regular 

a e Police is 60 including Superintendent of Police 

o qualified Chief Medical Officer is maintained in the 
State Hospital Medical Rehef at the Hospital is 
supplied free i ^ 

Education is also free throughout the State 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
Shri Amarsinhji 
Bahadur, KCIE, 

Maharana Rajsaheb of 
Wankaner 

Botn 4tli Januarj’- 1879 

Succession latti June, 1881 
Assumption of full powers of 
the State i8th March, 1899 

» Educated At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Ra]kot 

Area of the State 417 sq 
miles 

Population 44,280 
Revenue Rs 7,50,000 
Salute Permanent ii guns 

Heir-apparent — Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, 
born 12th April, 1907 

Dewan M D Solanki, BA, LL B 

Chief Medical Officer Rao Saheb J S Shah, LM &S 

Superintendent of Police and Militaiy Secieiaiy Rao Bahadur 

Mohanlal P Shah 

Naih Dewan I K Pandya, BA, LL B 
Private Secretary D L Mehta, B A 
State Engineei V J Shah, B E 
Nyayadhisli H M Ghodadhra, B A , LL B 

Head Master L D Mehta, B A 
Treasury Officer K L Gandhi, B A , LL B 

t 

Municipal Secreiaiy and Lekh Adhtkan J K Patel 
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M i:ih:kb\n Siikim\nt 
N \Y \NK \0 GoVIND- 
K'\o abas 'B\h\s\iii b 
G ii 0 u p \ B i: of Iclial- 
karaBji, a fcudatoiy of 
Kolhapui Slate lie !<; also 
a Fiisl-dass Sarclai in the 
Deccan and leprcsenlcd the 
Saidai-sand Inamdars in the 
Bombay Council fiom rooo 
to 1913. 

Bo}n 1871 Was adop- 
ted in 1S7O and was 
invested with powers in 
1892 

Educated in the Raja- 
ram High School, and College, Kolhapui, Elphinstone 
College and Government Law School, IBombay and 

attended the High Court for piactical training in Laiv 

Manned in 1886, Shnmant Sakai Saubhagj^aw’ati 

Gangabai Maisaheb, daughter of late ]\Ir Mohanira] Moresh- 
war Paranjpe, landlord and pleader, Ahmcdnagar Adopted 
Venkatrao Raosaheb in 1919, ivho died in 1924 Visited 
Java in 1913 Made three trips to Europe Went to Burma 
in 1927 and to Ceylon in 1930 Is the author of an observant 
book called “ Impressions of British Life and Character ” 
Has also translated some English books into Marathi Has 
established a fund called the Ichalkaran]i Education Endow- 
ment Fund for encouragement of foreign education 

Area of the Jahagir 241 square miles of which 
i consists of forest ^ 

Population 68,573 Revenue Rs 5,25,158. 

Administration is conducted with the help of a Council 
of which Mr J L Goheen, of the Amencan'^ Presbyterian 
Mission, Sangh, is the head 
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M eherb vn Shrimant 
PaRASHUR MRAO 
AI\nHA.VRAO alias 
Bhausaheb Pandit, Hukm\t- 
PVN'HA, P\^s"T AmATYA, of 
Bavada a feudatorj- of tlie 
Kolhapur State enjojang guaran- 
tee from British Government 
Bom 17th Februarj’- 1907 
Succession on 23rd July 1929 
after the demise of his late 
lamented father Shrimant 
iMadhavrao Balasaheb 

Educated Under the 
guardianship of the Assistant 
Resident, Kolhapur 

Invested with pow ers on i6th 
December 1931 Exercises full 
Revenue, Administrative and 
Judicial powers as defined by 
the Agreement of 1862 

Area 243 Square miles The Jaghir consists of 76 villages 
The Pant Amatya saheb enjoys, m addition, 14 Inam villages 
in British terntory 

Popidaiion 5^>584 souls Annual revenue, on an average of 
last five years, Rs 1,99,205, Military Contnbution payable to Kolha- 
pur Darbar Rs 3,420,/- 

AdmtmsU ahon Various departments of Administration are 
conducted with the help of qualified and competent officers principal 
of whom are — 

Kai bhan Raosaheb R V Karlek^ r, B A , LL B , 

Advise) Raosaheb Keshavrao G Sabnis, B A 
Judicial Office) Raosaheb N K Pandit, Advocate 
SeUle))ient Office) Mr S B Sardeshpande 
Ma))ilaidar Mr V H Khandeker 
Medical Officer Dr M B Saw ant, L C P S (Cal ) 

Khasagi Karbhaii Mr B A Palsule 
Huzur Chitnis Mr N K Naphade 

Within a short period of last t\yo years the folloiving principal 
reforms have been introdu' ■■ , 

I Introduction of tht ,*"^166 Ayurvedic Dispensary 

of Revenue Survey and ' for the helpless poor 

Settlement 

2 Secondaw and primary 4 Introduction of Scout- 
Education free Movement 

Recreation Shooting, Gardening, Tennis, & other games 
Gagan Bavda The capital town, at a distance of 34 miles to the 
South-west of Kolhapur, is a beautiful Hill-station located on the 
top of Sahyadri Mountains at a height of 2,017 above sea-level 
The historical Fort Gagan-gad commands a picturesque view of the 
Konkan surrounding below Ramaliiig for beautiful ancient Carvings, 
and Madhav-Bag the new residence of the Pant Saheb are other 
places of lnterest*/ 4 ^fd!) ess P O Gagan Bavda, {Via Kolhapur, SMC) 
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N A K S O J 1 R A O 

n/uK IJauasaiuh SiiiNor 
bLn.ikhasUhcI , S f n a - 
l^huranclhur , \ asnulhi , 

S inuist-=;hrLC-Dliur<inflhiir of 
J oif;a! 

r<m,i(in nj N.vrso- 

jir.io Sliiiulc founded the Gadi 
of Toj u il m 1670 *\ P 

lime 7th JuK 1910 

fducatcJ In Canada (b S A ), 
Koll)ai>ur , Pan^alorc , Panth- 
ft nil 

'Juuils Canada, Ja])an , 
China, and Ct\ Ion 

MitDud In Ma\ J03T, the 
d in^hlci of the late Jaghirdar 
of Kagal (Senior) , unrle of 
the present II II The Maharaja of Kolhapur 

Sticcesiion Srd June 1932 

JFfeu Shrimant S\MRnAjiRAO alias Ude\ SINGH SniNor 
Reaeahon Shikar, Football, Cricket, Ilockev 
Torgal is situated about no miles South-Fast of Kolhapur, in a parti- 
cularly enchanting mountainous countrj 'I he iiver Malaprabha flows 
adjacent to Torgal town and it has imparted an indescribable grandeur 
to the seven walled Torgal Fort which dates from 154 A D and is one 
of the best foitihed forts m the South of Deccan The Jaghir consists 
of 34 villages 

The present Shnmant Narsojirao is the 9th descendant in the 
direct line of Narsojirao, the Founder of Torgal 



Aiea 137 2 square miles 
Population 14,728 


G) OSS Revenue Ks 1,26,117 


Barova State) ^ ^ Savant, B A (Retired IMunicipal Commissioner, 

There are other Law Graduates serving as IMunsifl and Sccretarj 
Pi incipal Crops Cotton, Groundnuts , Wheat 

Principal Foiest Pjoduce Sandal Wood , Babul and Niinb Tree 

Cotton Ginmng Factqry , Groundnut 

Railway Station Gokak Road (M S M ), 49 miles from Torgal 

( 
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C A r T N A \\ A B 

Moiiomah 'Jammu d \i i 
IVIIAN Esl<itc. 

w.m bom in \npu‘>t 1891, and 
belongs to a nspcctablt family 
of Muslim B.ijpuls llic 
.UK cstral homo is K.il.an lur m 
the Uoht.ik T)islrirt (Punjab) 
K.io Karam \h Kh.in, giaml- 
fatlur of the pit^int N.iuab, 
w IS found! r of the Bstate IIis 
lojal services were highlj 
spoken of b> the ( nil and Mih- 
taiy Officers of the Go\ einmcnt 
On the conferment of a big Jagir 
he settled down at Bagpit (Dis- 
trict ?,recnit) after the ^futinj 
of 1S57-58 On the premature 
death of his father Rao Khurshed Ah Khan, the present Xawab began 
to look after the affaiis of the Estate while only a boy of i) 

Dunng the Great War (191 1-17) he helped the Government with 
men and money, m recognition of which he was granted an Ilony 
King’s Commission as a Lieutenant in 1920, and was presented with a 
sword of honour In 1921 he w as also aw'arded a gold pistol, and a 
gun by H E the Commander-m-Chief in India lie recened 
the title of Nawab 111 1923 The same year he presided over the All- 
India Muslim Rajput Conference at Aligarh In 1926 he was granted 
the Kaiser-i-IIind Medal and the title ofM B E He is a member of the 
U P Legislative Council from the advent of the Reforms In 1928 
he was elected Chairman of the District Board, Meerut I-Ie is Presi- 
dent of the U P Zemindars Association, Mnzaffernager In 1930 the 
Association selected lum to go to England at the time of the ist Indian 
Round Table Conference and to put their case before the British public 
and safeguard the interests of the Zemindars There he addressed 
a public gathering at Caxton Hall, Westminster on Kovember 25th, 
1930 under the Chairmanship of the Right Honorable Lord Meston, 
KCS I 

Rao Bahadur Abdul Hameed Khan is the younger brother of the 
Nawab who is living jointly with him He is in charge of the internal 
management of the Estate, and it goes to his credit that the estate 
IS prospering under his hands 
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S IR J O G 1: N D R A 

S I X O H , K T , 
conics from an 
old mililaiy familj!^ of the 
Amntsai distiict — is also 
a Taliiqdai of Oiidh 

Bom On the 25th of 
Ma^ 1877 


Educated 

home 


Piivatcly at 



Fiom call}'' life he has 
been intei ested in agi icul- 
tural development, educa- 
tion and social reform Undei the guidance of the late 
jMr B iMalabaii and Mr George Chesney of the 
Pioneer, he began regular contributions to the press, and 
his writings attracted notice He occupied his leisuie 
hours in wilting, leading and iidmg Eaily m life he 
was called upon to woik as a I\Imister for the young 
Maharaja of Patiala Lord Haidmge spoke of the late 
Sir Zuhiqar Ah Khan and him m high teims in the speech 
that he made at a dinner in Patiala After about 2I 
years in Patiala, he returned to agriculture again He 
joined the Council of State when it was first constituted 
In the meanwhile, he wrote seveial books and edited 
East and West and was President of the Sikh 
Educational Conference and Membei of the Indian Sugar 
Committee, the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
Sandhuist Committee and many provincial Committees 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab In 1926 he 
became Minister of Agriculture m the Punjab — an office 
which he still holds 
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12^8 ^5 Pji?U(S I' /n(/<i «>?</ Noh!(<; , , 

' I 

C o UO N 1 1 3.1 A H A. {’ A J ! 

Ski Sip Bhaiku?^ | 
SiNC.IUl JiAll \ DX R, I 


/iont on Moiu1a\, t5th 
Stploinbcr 1870 He is the 
first cousin und nenr rcl.iti\e 
of l^t-Gtncr.il His Highness <1 
M .1 harn j ah d In ra j Raj j 

Kajeshv ar Karo n d r a | 

Sliiroinani Sri Sir Ganga ' 
Singhji Bnliadiir, G C S I , | 

G C 1 , G C O , GBR, 

KCB, ADC, LLD, 
Maharajah of BiKaner 

Educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer 

He \\as Personal Secretary to His Highness, Vice-President 
and President of the State Conned and Cabinet , and also held 
vary many high offices in the RiUancr State He is now in charge 
of the portfolio of Fort, Bada Karkhana, Zcnana-Dcodhi, 
Devasthan, General Records, etc , in the State and is also a 
Member of the Bil^aner State Legislate c Assembly He has got 
a Thikana m the State consisting of Tejrasar, Kharda, Punrasar, 
Binjhasar, Abhaisinghpura, Jaisinghdcsar, Hadlan, Biror also 
Canal land in Ajitsar and enjoys the Drat, Honours, I awazma 
and Dignity due to Deodhiwala Raj vies in the State 

Authoi of ” Bliairava Bilas," " Bhairava Vinod " and 
” Rasik Vinod ” 

He has built Bhairav Bilas, Ajit Bdas, Khet Ashram, Surjm 
Sadan, Tejrasar House and I-Taiva Bungalow in the State and has 
opened a Library called " Abhaisingh Library ” ,}n memory of 
and after the name of his late second son Heroji Sri Abhaisinghji 
Sahib , born on 2nd June 1919 and whose demise occurred on 
i6th October 1923 

successor is Heroji Sn Ajit Singhji Sahib, born 

?? 1917. and is receiving his education at the 

Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana 




K CS I , ADC to His 
Highness, son of late M.iharaj ii 

Sn Khot Singhji Sahib, i| 

Bikaner Slate, R ijputana |) 
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R j\j\. Bah\dur Kirtya- ^ , — 

NAND SiNHA, BA, of 

Benaili, Purnea, (Beliar, j 

India) j 

Bom 1SS3 Is the youngest , <kC:^'L' 

son of the late Raja Bahadur {/' ~ 

Lilanand Sinha 

Family Histoiy Banaih Raj \ 

IS one of the piemiei estates ‘ I ' f 

in Behar to-day and has ev- * 

tensive possessions in Bhagalpur, •'s , 

Monghyi, Purnea, Santhal 

Pergaiinas and Maldah The s 

original ancestor of the family, Vi' ' ^ 

Pandit Gadadhra Jha of village f-, V i 

Baigni Kawadah, in Darbhanga ^ N“'' 

district, because of his great “iF 4 '■ W?i/ >" 

learning and saintliness received ' 

great wealth from Emperor I; k' ~ - . 

Ghyasuddm Tnghlakh Tenth {Cig»L& — 

in descent from Gadadhar Jha 

was Parmanand Chowdhary, who became the real founder of the 
Banaih family and his son Dular Sinha Chow'dharj’-, received the 
title of Raja Bahadur from the East India Company, for having helped 
them substantially in the Nepal War His son Bedanand Sinha w'as 
favoured with the title of Raja Bahadur by Government Raja 
Bahadur Bedanand Sinha was succeeded by Raja Bahadur Lilanand 
Sinha and the present Raja Bahadur of Banaih, Kirtyanand Sinha, 
IS his jmungest son 

Raja Bahadur Kirtyanand Sinha, entered the public life of the 
Pro\unce of Behar very early He was a distinguished member oi 
the old Bengal Legislative Council under the Minto-Morley Reforms, 
later on served on the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council, as the 
elected representative of the landholders of Bhagalpur He w'as 
President of the Co-operative Movement in Behar and of the Behar 
and Orissa Law and Ordei Conference, held at Gaya in 1931 For con- 
fernng liberal benefactions to the public he was deservedly decorated 
with the title of Raja by Government in 1913 He was put on the 
Champaran Agrarian Committee by Government to represent the 
Zemindars and was afterwards made a Raja Bahadur by Government 
He announced grant of lands to recruits from among his tenants, for 
service in the World Great War and placed his own personal cars at 
the disposal of Government He subscribed over i } lacs of rupees 
towards Goveriftnent War Loan Bonds and has made various public 
donations 

Chief Recreations While young he was actively interested in 
Polo, Tennis, Football and Motoring — has a passion for jungle sport 
and IS perhaps one of the most renowmed Shikarees in India Angling, 
gardenmg, musi'j and writmg books on big game shooting and Home- 
opathic medicines are the other occupations, in which he takes great 
interest His first book “Purnea — a Shikar Land,” is a very interest- 
ing work on big ^ame shooting in India 
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Mim”.! '' Ifis its S(‘,it 

at till Mllaqe l)eo in ihr 
SiihfliMstoti nf \in.inq.i!)ad 
ni the I)isliul offl.i\.iin the 
])io\in(i of Ihiiai 'I lit 

H.ij.is of Deo Ittlont; to tlu 
Sisodia ( laii of tiu C»olnlotc 
Ji.ijjnits of the sol ir r.uc and 
tiaii thin disicnt from the 
Kan.i f.innK of lulaipur 

(Mtuar) flit, fonnder ot 
the jircscnt hni of Rajas 
came hen m the oarh pari 
of tlie lytli centlirs 

The present Raja Jagannath I’lasad Smlia is the 
grandson of Mah.iraja Sir Jaipr.ihasU Singh Bahadur, 
K C S I , ^^ho \cas famous in his time for Ins bra\crN in quelling 
the rise of certain tribes in Palaman and for Ins lojallN to the 
British Raj during the Mutnn of 1S57 Rirjii Jagannath Prasad 
Sinha is a painter of great merit and is a past master in jihotogra- 
phy His Instnonic talents arc well-known and admired by many 
people all over India LatcU he has written and filmed a drama 
named Punaijanma ” which has elicited j>raise from all 
men of education and culture in this proMiice Tins is the 
fiist film produced in Bchar Besides this his other works arc 
‘'Bhakta Bhag^van,” " Bhakta Tulsi Das,” ” Sati Parcati,” 
Rajrishi Prahlad,” ” Balknshna,” ” Punarjanma,” " Kalki 
Autar ” “Beshya” for the stage, ” Goswami Tulsi Das,” ” Ras 
Leela, ’ and ” Gobardhan Leela ” for Talky 

He has travelled widely and has visited most of the places 
of interest in India and Europe ** 

The village Deo is famous for its ancient temple of the sun 
w ich IS believed to have existed since the ” Tretayug ” The 

south by mineral Iplls winch are 

of geologists and are very hkely to prove 

f great interest in the near future 
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H IS Highness The Hon 
The Maharajadhiraja 
Sir Kameshwar Singh 
Bahadur? K C I E , of 
Darbhanga 

Born 28tli November 1907 

Ascended the Gadi on I4th 
July 1929 on the death of his 
father, Sir Rameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, G C I E , K B E . 

D Litt , etc , and is the 19th 
successor to the Darbhanga Raj 

Family Insioiy Darbhanga 
Raj IS an ancient pnncijiahty 
of Icng standing and is the 
premier Raj in Bihar to-day 
It IS more or less identical 
uith jMithila The Royal fami- 
ly belongs to the Shrotrij'a 
Brahmin family of the highest 
class and the illaharajadhiraja 

of Darbhanga is the accredited secular head of this community over 
which he exercises powers, especially in matters social and religious 

The public donations made so far by His Highness to various 
Universities, Temples and Colleges amount to 6^ lakhs Generous 
concessions to his tenants have been made and their welfare receives 
the constant attention of the Maharajadhiraja 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja takes a very keen interest in 
politics — selected as a delegate to the first and second sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference — ^has been nominated as a member 
of the Council of State and elected as the President of the Bihar United 
Party — President of the All-India Landholders’ Association and the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association — ^Life President of the Bihar Land- 
holders’ Association — General President of the Sri Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, the premier Association of the Orthodox Hindus in India 
— Life President of the Maithila Mahasabha — A life-fellow of the 
Patna University, a fellow of the Calcutta University and the Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, etc — A member of the Royal 
Empire Society 

In recognition of his public services His Highness was made a 
K C I E by Hjs Imperial Majesty The King- Emperor of India in 
January 1933 

C/we/ Recreations Polo, Tenuis and Motoring His Polo team 
IS considered to be the best m Bihar and has won several trophies 

His Highness possesses a nch library wherein there is a number of 
valuable old manuscripts 

Area of the State 2,500 square miles 
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U ^^ A D A T - Tj L - "VI TS L K 

Major ]^aj Rajlndra 
Maioji Xarsing Rao 
S iriToi,!: Di-SHMurri RusatMc 
Jong Baiiador, Gwalior 

Bom 1896 at Knlav adi 
in Poona District Adopted 
bj Shnmant Raj Rajendra 
Ramcli.indra Rao bhitolc in 
1002 Completed his education 
and Military Iraining in igif 

Mamed In 191.} Baija 
Bai, daughter ot Sardar Dinkar 
Rao Khanwalkar of Gw’ahor 


Y ^lslted Bngland in 1911 with 

Seindia and was present at 
' j f/Jiiir Westminster at the Coronation 
^ ~y Ceremony of H M George V 

N. ' ^ Represented Gwalior Maharaja 

procession and Darbar 
^ of Coronation of 1911, Delhi 

Awarded Scindia Medal in 

1912 In 1917 WS’S entrusted with the charge of Regiments viz 
Huzurati, Pagnavis, and Ekkan Was President of Lashkar 
INfenicipality m igig Served on many committees found to enhance 
efficiency of the Gwalior State In 1923 Master of the Ceremony 
of the Gwalior State Presidents of the Maratha Educational Con- 
ference, 1922 Visited England again m 1926 with family and 
was invited to the King’s Court Worlang at present as IMuntazim 
^hagirdaran and Member of the Testamentary Board Officiated 
Home Member, Gwalior Government, in 1924 and 1930 

His^oiy Ladoji Shitole came with Mahadji Scindia 
Mahadji gave his daughter Her Highness Bala 
Maharaj to Ladoji in marriage Jahagirs w^ere given in 
Delhi Province and Scindian Territory ^ ^ ^ 

Various places at Pohri, Poona, Khandawa, 
Bercha, and Jiran, total villages 250 Total Income Rs 4,66,000 

with^lerfprt High School iMunicmality managed 

with elected Members Jahagirs abound in forest and game abundant 

of Sa?du?"” daughter Shushila Raje given to Raja Sahib 

dauehfpr Krishna Rao bom in 1923 and one more 

aughter Shn Vimla Raje bom in 1929 c- 

administration. 

Karbhari Mr G B Kulkarni, B A , LL B ( 
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H is HiGHNFSS M4.HARAJA 1 

Bahadur Sri Chandra. 

Mauleswar Prasad v - - " * 

Singh j I of -Sidliour in the i 

District of iMonghyr (B & O ) ' 

belongs to the clan of Chandel ' 

Rajputs who settled in the ^ ' 

highlands of South Behar as ' V'^ I 

early as in 1066 A D The I ^ 

Gidhour House founded that - ~ 

year is still flourishing and " i i 

influential and IS regarded as one v j 

of the most ancient aristocracy - ^ 

in the entire pro Vince of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa for more , ''' 

than eight and a half century , " ' , t j 

Ai ea of the Estate 450 square 1 

miles 

The Maharaja is also the sole '■ 

ovmerof several big estates con- ^ 

taming mica and other minerals 

in the outlying parts 
Bo^n November 1890 

Succeeded his father the late the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Ravneswar Preisad Singh, K C I E , m November 1923 

Educated under European and capable private tutors at home 
The Maharaja has been a member of the Legislative Council since 
the inception of the Reforms till 1926 He is the President of the 
Divisional and District Landholders’ Associations, being the leading 
Zemindar of the Division The Gidhour family is noted for its 
characteristic devotion and piety, and, is also famous for its 
numerous acts of beneficence and extensive chanties The temple of 
Baidyanatli was built by an ancestor of the present IMaharaja 
Bahadur, who is tlie permanent President of the Temple Committee 
Recognised by the British Government vhich conferred in 1877 
the hereditary title on the holder of the Estate — "Mahaiaja Bahadur ” — 
a distinction enjoyed as the premier nobleman of the Province, until 
a higher title was created for the province m 1920 

The Raj abounds m hills and jungles fairly full of beasts of prey 
and also game, and the I\Iaharaja Baliadur possesses among his other 
trophies a fine pair of tusks from a rogue elephant shot by him, as 
also a charming specimen of Albino — a White tiger also shot by him — 
V Inch is preserved for show m the Palace 

Mahaiaja Sahadm’s son and hen-appaieiit Kumar Chandra 
Chur Singhji, bom m February 1917, is being privately educated His 
marriage v ith the eldest Princess of Tehri Garhv al State, U P , has 
been a recent event of note 

Kalb Saheb Kumar Chandra Sekhar Prasad Singh 
Opicei in change of Household Kumar Bisesuar Singh 
Deduan Babu Basuki Nath Sahai 
Scctefaty N L Majumdar, MA 

Plicate Tutoi to Kuviai Sahib Pandit R C. Shukla, M A 
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S ^ LV o n I U D T) I N 
All Khan, N\w\b 

I\r O H I b 13i B I ^ \R 
lb\G BmIUHjK, BA 
(C.mlab ), known generally 
in tlie public as " ITuntcr 
Sainb, ’ and among the 
Hindus paUicularly as 
(iO\ indac liaiy, wmv botn 
in 1864 in Ifydcrabad- 
Deccan 

Is a de-^cendant on his 
fathers side of Xawab Raji 
All Khan (a Faiooki by 
biith). Rule! of Khandesii 
and Xawab Xajeeb Khan, 
S.dar Jung of Delhi, on 
mother’s side of the Xawabs of Poona and Tippii Sultan 

E^ducaied At the Aligaih College and the Tiinit}’’ 
College, Cambiidge Passed Histoiy Tnpos in 1892, and 
returned to Hydeiabad -Deccan by the end of that year 

Served H E H the Nizam’s Govemment wath the 
interval of 2 3?ears (1332-33F ) betw^een 1302-1336F Rose 

1923-24 1893-1927 

from Division Officer, one after the othei, to the posts 
of Collector, Division, Famine and Customs, Commissioner, 
and finally retired as Director -General of Revenue, Telangana 
Districts, by the end of 1927 on the highest possible pension 
sanctioned by H E H the Nizam in appreciation of the 
services rendered to the Govemment 

f 

Mamed In 1886 before going to England the only 
daughter of Nawab Nazim Jung Bahadur, and after his return 
from England made another Nekah He has one daughter 
ffiom the former, who is married, and one son from the latter 
He is a young man of good promise, and is at present a 
Customs Superintendent 
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N A A B LuTFUD DO^\LA 
B\hn.dur of Paigah 
Estate, H 3"dcrabad, 

Deccan 

His father Xanab Zafar Jung 
Shamsul Mulk Bahadur ^^as the 
son of Xa-\\ab Sir Khursheed 
Jah, Amir-i-Kabir, Shamsul 
Umara and Ins mother was the 
daughter of the then Nizam, 
j Nawab Afzalud-Doivla Bahadur, 
the grand-father of His Exalted 
Highness, the present Nizam 
The head of this family was the 
Nawab Abul Fateh Khan, 

Shamsul Umara I The Estate 
of the Paigah w as aw'arded him 
by the Nawab Jlir Nizam Ah 
Khan, the Second Nizam From 
that time to the present day the Paigah has been held by the family 

Shamsul Umara I w'as a descendant of the w’ell-known Sufi 
Shaik Fariduddin Shaker Gunj This renowned Sufi died in 1296 
A D His shnne at Pak Patan is even to-day visited by pilgnms 

Nawab Lutfud-Dowla’s real name is Liitfuddin Khan He was 
bom on the 21st July, 1883 A D On the death of his father he suc- 
ceeded him as Amir Paigah by Command of the Nizam On the i8th 
August, 1917, he was appointed Minister for the Army and Medical 
Departments (Regular and Irregular Forces, Military, Civil and Unani 
Department and Jail ) At the Birthday honours, His Exalted Highness 
conferred upon him the title of Latafat Jung On organisation 
of the Executive Council of the State, he was made Member for 
the Army, Jail and Medical Departments On February i6th, 1923, 
at the Birthday of His Exalted Highness, he was honoured with the 
title of Lutfud-Dowla On January 26th, 1925, he was Member in 
charge of Public Worlcs, Irrigation, Drainage and Registration 
Departments On June 7th, 1928, he was appointed Member for the 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Departments, in w'hich capacity he still 
continues 

The area of -ftie Estate is about 1,687 square miles with a revenue 
of Rs 21,75,397 It consists of 10 Taluqas of 495 villages Its 
population IS 2,75^448 
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I 

N ‘a \B S\LAR NG 
B\H\Dbk (MiK 


V - I Vl'Sbl I Ivil W), 

, , '' ' V ' one of tlic premier noblemen 

* '> Ilyclei abaci Dcccan, and 

|'?V\ ^ I the sole lepresentatuc of 

' f \ ! the illiistiioiib famih of 

j ! Sh Salar Jung the Gieat of 

''' ! I the Mutiny fame 

. . / ! Eo)n 13th June icSSg at 

X i Poona 

! I Educated At Xizam 

! V . College 

\ I W’as Prime Minister 

\ between 1912-15 , has 

^ -J tra\ oiled all o\cr Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, S \ r 1 a, 
Palcatmc, etc , k e e p 5 a 
Polo Team , has got a fine library , lakes interest in the 
Industnal De\elopment of the countiy* and is Director of 
seven Companies 

Aiea of State 1,480 square miles 
Population 202,739 
Revenue Over Rs 15 laklis 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under direct control of the Nawab Saheb 
who personally super\ases the w^ork 

Family History About the middle of the 17th century 
the great grandfather of the Naw^ab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur w^here he 
settled and mained into a noble's family After the fall of 
+1!^ ^^’^gdom, the members of the family took service under 
he MogMs Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
amily of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows — 

(i) Shair Jung , (2) Ghayur Jung , (3) Dargah Khuh 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam , (5) Mumral-Mulk, (6) 
Sira]id-Mulk , (7) Sir Salar Jung I , (8) Sir Salar Jung II , 
(9) the present Salar Jung ^ ^ , J 6 » 

Addiess Hyderabad (Deccan) 
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N A W a B i\IUH \:\IMAD F ^ 

:\rOIX-UD-DI\' KhVX, i i 

Nawab Moi\-ud- [ i 

Do^^L\, Bviiadlr, the only ; ^ \ WfN i 

son of the late Xa\\ab Sir | / - , /’ 

Asman Jah Bahadui, one j ' ' 

of the three great Paigah 1 - , % 

Nobles of the H5'dei abaci *, 

State, was bom in ^ „ 

H3derabad Deccan in the 
1 year 1891 Na^\ab IMom- 

ud-DowIa's Paigah 01 

feudal state co veis an aiea ■ . . < 

of 1,281 squaie miles and i j 

, has a population of 276,533, ‘ f\ ^ ‘ ^ 

while Its annual revenue ' " 

amounts to Rs 22 lakhs ^ — = ==— 

He carnes on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a^^President 
and Bvo Members 

In 1919 Nawab Mom-ud-dm Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Mom-ud-Dowla In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industnal Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council The next year he was given charge 
of the AElitary Department and m 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of M^ards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah 

Though at one time a keen nder, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Mom-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present mam 
recreation is shooting He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad Deccan 
but in the whole of India The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started three years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers m Jndia The last M C C fixture m Secunderabad, 
Deccan, was also due to his keen interest in Cncket and his 
generosity 
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N'b. 


Ji\H\!)t I! Mdnlvr of 
H^?v ' Ills I \a!t( fH I ikIhiC'-' tlic 

‘ ‘ ‘n, Ni/.uii's 1 sfcutiM < ouncil III 

\ ^ tluuuc of \nu% 1 (Uuation, 

, / Mtfli* il .iiul Snntalion K( fjis 

'* \ / j tr.ilioM uul S‘i,,i!nji> Vnh.folo- 

'' j -411 U iivl Posi.-i 1 )( ji.ii tint nts, 

j is a soil of X uv •!) Sir \ ir ir-ul- 

/ J I inr.i JJihifiur f’lmu Minisltr 

I ' * to Ills lli^hiii'.s Ihf I.it( Xi/*ini 

and a nniniar of tlu Paigali 
faniih, (,los(l\ rciitffl t> tlio 
nilini' faniil\ h\ inaniaitc 

i l ill Xawah, ului was horn on 
tilt lOlh Otfobtr t.SS’, nasscnt 
to Iaif;land at tin carh at;c of 7 
lit entered a prtjiaratorv School 
and after rcccn iii" liis education 
at Eton and Cambridge retiirntd to India m 1000 

On Ins return to India he \\ .is attached to ,a British Ca\.alr\ Rcgiintnt, 
The 4th Queen’s Own Ilussars in Tnmulghtri , and afterw.irds joined 
The Imperial Cadet Corps on the mMt.ation of Lord Cur/on, the then 
Viceroy and Governor-General in India and had further IMilitarj’’ 
Education and training at Meerut and Delira Dun , hater rcccn ed the 
King’s Commission He was then posted on the Staff of General Sir 
Charles Egerton, Commanding the Southern Dnision, after which his 
services w'ere transferred to the Nizam’s Goicrnment where he took 
appointment as IMusketry Officer to the ist and 2nd Imperial Lancers 
Regiments In igii after the jiresent Nizam came m power he aias gnen 
the high appointment of the Arm}' Minister and in 1917, hewas appointed 
Mimster in charge of the Judicial, Police, and General Departments 
In 1924 he w^as appointed to act as President of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Executive Council In 1927 on the conclusion of the 
period of his acting appointment, he reverted to the iMimster’s Post 
as member in charge of the Army, Education, Medicihe and General 
Departments He is the Ex-Officto Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University Being the senior most member in His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Executive Council, he is also its Deputy President 

The Nawab is a keen sportsman having shot marly tigers, and a 
Polo player 
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A ga Shah Rookh Shah, 

Xaw ab ShxAh Rookh 
Yak ?oxg B ahadur 
Bo) n At jMazagon, Bomba\ , 
in iS7<} Eldest son of the late 
Aga Alcbar Shah, e\-Shenff of 
Bombay , grandson of His late 
Highness the first Aga Khan and 
first cousin of His Highness the 
j present Aga Mian 

Educated In English, Per- 
sian and Arabic 
Mai tied Eldest daughter of 
the late Aga Shahabuddin Shah 
in 1S97 Poona 

Xawab Shah Rookh Yar Jung 
Bahadur aaus appointed Hono. 
rary ADC to H E H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad in 1918, and Honorary Private Secretary 
to His Highness the Aga Khan in 1900 He Avas President of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality for two consecutive terms from 1925 
to 1931, and Chairman of the School Board of that body from 1925 to 
1928 in which capacity he promoted primary education to a great 
extent He ivas the founder and President of the Servants of Islam 
Society, Poona, m 1926 , Director of the Queen Marj)- School for Disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Kirkee from 1923 to 1933 , Jt Honorary Secretary 
of the Lloyd Polo Club, Poona, from 1923 to 1928, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Poona and Kirkee Boy Scouts Association 
for the last two years Elected life fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, in 1927, President of the Poona District Muslim Educational 
Society from 1928 to 1931 Nominated as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council m 1932 , Chairman of the House Accommodation 
Committee under the Cantonment Act at Poona m 1924 Elected 
President of Dairat-ul-Adab, Bombay, m 1933 

He is a member of several Clubs and Societies in Bombay and 
Poona As a born loyalist he has always stood by the Government 

He is an amateur artist in oil colours and is also fond of sport 
He regularly hunted with Bombay and Poona Fox Hounds from i88g to 
1898 and participated in many pomt-to-point races in Poona He was 
a keen cricketer and used to captain his family and school teams 
between 1898 and 1899 
• 
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N ^ V \ f / A t) \ 

]5 A it \ I> t I 

\j^t 1 

Hi) ■ u!) lb >(1 in lln 
of Months r (1’ A ) 

Jhi) >1 "loth S' pl( ni 


K it A N 
S s 1 n 
IviiA' Ol 


\Jt KiiA' ol 
m *lbt Ib Uiot 


^ tlu nrion in otu of Uu oUii t 

1 f \\ *’•'■"1 nobb ->1 f inuH ot IskUa 

'f ^ ^ I ’•* . ' ( laiinmo it> di'.r'iU from J5im 

t / I nislnm on f.iUn r , M'lr .>nn 

> ^ * I IIos^ uni Sviii from inotlnrS 

I siile iiii f.uniij is L 

ll ^ ^ I b'tn v 1 11 bnov n for bt< r.rrv 

n - // nttainnu Ilfs r\s uill .1 oditit^’l 

^ \ 'if po\sir, .mil \%4is tlu Ti ( ipu nt 

V / of AUawiia from th' Lmptror 

\ / \nr.\nf;/( b liu l',mpi ror 

\ / Sh.ih Al.un inadi N’av ib Mi 

\ / Ibr»ihim Kh.m ' Kh lUl a 

/ Sh.ish'IIa/.xri (Onkr ol si\ 

/ Ihous mil) nobli 'iiti confurml 

the titles of " Khan Kahadur 

\/i/nl thilk Nasctr Janp *’ He 
IS highly spoken of In the anlliors of ” Si rulAhita-akhann ’’ and 
" Gulshan Hind ” the two most authentic docuintnls m the world 
of History and literature of the period , and was acclaimed also bj 
Warren Hasting as " Aniininudduala A//uul Mulk-Nasccr Jung'’ 
During the regime of Lord Cornwallis he was the Chief Magistrate 
and the Governor of Benares where lie died m 120SII He was the 
author of ‘ GuLar Ibialiim ”, “ Khulasatul-Kalam ", “ Marhatta W ar 
book”, "Chet Singh’s rebellion” His letters adorn the British 
Museum 

Naw’ab Ah Khan, the father of the Nawab/ada, was rccogiii/cd 
as a loyal Zemindar and the Parganas of Kajgir and Amarthu were 
settled with him long after the permanent settlement in the \car of 
Grace 1878 A D The income of the Nawab w.is Ks 3 lakhs and 
the area of the family estate 65,540 acres 

Nawabzada Syed Dildar Ah Khan is the head of the Ilossainabad 
family He is loved by his tenants and is the emblem of Eastern 
courtesy His liberality, generosity and religious fcrvqur arc uncxain- 
^ed He IS the chief patron of IslamiaHigh School, Shaikhpura and was 
President of the Provincial Shia Conference Though the Naxxabzada 
has never been very officious about titles owing to Ins retiring nature 
granted him a Sanad m 1903 and conferred the title 
of Khan Bahadur in 1922 He has free license for keeping a certain 
number of fire-arms ^ ° 

Jabm Ah Khln^*^ Mohammed Baqar All IGian and Syed Mohammed 


( 
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S ARDAR BhASAHEB 

Raisinghji, MLC, 

Thakoie Saheb or 
Kerwada, District Broach 

Bojn 23rd May, 1881 

Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Accession At the very early 
age of 23 in the year 1904 The 
Thakore Saheb has managed the 
Thakrat very efficiently increas- 
’ ing the revenue by about half a 
lac and has always looked to the 
interests of his subjects through 
a sympathetic parental eye 
Electric lighting and water 
supply have also been intro- 
duced 

The Thakore Saheb is very 
popular with his people as well 
as the Government officials 
Besides being a first class Sardar of Gujarat, he is one of 
the leaders of the Thakores, Sardars, Inamdars and Talukdars of 
Gujarat whom he has represented for more than 21 years m the Bombay 
Council 

The Thakore Saheb has been Honorary First Class Magistrate 
for 27 years — Was President of the Wagra Taluka Local Board for 
about 17 years and First elected non-official President of the Broach 
District Board Is a member of the District Local Board of Broach 
Is Chairman of the School Board of the District Local Board of 
Broach Is Vice-President of the Anjuman-I-Islam, Broach — A member 
of the B B & C I Railway Advisory Committee, Agricultural Research 
Committee of Bombay Presidency, etc The Thakore Saheb has been 
a staunch supporter of the Constitutional Government for the last 
21 years and supplied well over 1,500 recruits during the War as a re- 
cognition of which service he has been presented with three medals 
One from the War Office, one from the Iron Cross for best work and 
one special Medal from H E Lord Wilhngdon as Governor of Bombay 
He presented a motor ambulance on behalf of the Talukdars of Gujarat 
to be used in ^e War and subscribed Rs 50,000 towards the War 
loan 


Recently after the suspension of the Broach Municipality by 
Government he has been elected Chairman and vithin a short period 
of 12 months hai succeeded in restoring its financial condition, shoi\ing 
a balance of nearly Rs 90,000 on hand after money bemg spent on 
many improvements in the City 

t 
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T) A) \ Ki t'.l’' H 

M \ * ' ' t ' (f A H \i t- 
M M !Ki \j IJlti'V- 
♦t \M’ \rv K \% nt 1‘ ‘ril t!fl, * Jri i 


linr< In Itini Kioo 

lilt KuUr i>f lit! • Uun 

j , tlioir (It t' nt iro.a tlit v iir.or 

' tl.iss (Kt-IIkh ) t)l Ntjrlh* rn 

liuiir .tiul l!i' ftr t m i hiitl'r- 

j 

* 'in Ua) h.ul i sin ill ! uv tiorn 

, j ' .iL J iiinir .tlytut fnrti rnilt •. t'> 

/ ' f I , tlu north fast cji ('otto! in 

^ !?n -on 1< i],i J.uinr.ij 

I J ' foundtr of tin. 

J J' 1 1 ij cUnasU Mho tslibhslud his 

luiif^doni at 3^'inl >do iri Binpnr, 
Orissa In course of tune the f.unih remoepti to Pankud, r oasi>tu." 

of a group of Islands and bounded on three sKk-> b\ the Hkf (^liilk.i 

and on one side b> the Baj of Bengal Ihe land area is bj sq mdi s 
and Mater area of Chilka Lake is 550 vq miles 

The family obtained the hereditar\ title of Kaja from the British 
Goeernment in 1872 and as such liolds the first position in }3ihar and 
Orissa The present Raja is the 22nd heir of the famih Ills grand- 
father, Raja Goui Chandra Manasingha Ilarich.indaii Mardaraj 
Bhramarbar Raj and great grandfather Raja Chandra Sekhar 
hlanasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Raj obtained the titles 
of Raja Bahadur and C S I , rcspectn elj', from the British Government 
for their humanitarian service in helping people at times of famine in 
1866 and 1892 The familj' is well known for its fidelitj and lojaltj 
to the British Government 

Educated At the Rajkumar College, Raipur 

Succession In August 1930, on the demise of his father Raja 
Radhamohan Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhriamarbar Raj’- 

He was made a member of the Advisorj' Committee of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway in June 1933 and the Chairman of the Distnct 
Board, Pun, in the latter part of 1933 He is also a member of the 
General Council, Raipur College ^ 

Mamed The sister of the Ruling Chief of Athamalhk (Onssa) 
in March. 1931 
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Yuver\j Dutta - ■ ' •] 

.X vSiNGii of Oel and j 

Kain^arah Estates, j 

Liikhimpur-Kheri, Oudh, 

I* P - 

Ban On the 31st of hf-W I 

July 1907 y-' < 

Asctnded the Gadi On f> 

the 24tli of Apni 1933 'f, f ■ i 

on the death of Ins late \' _ J'" 1 

giandfatlier Raj^ Knshna 

butta Singh His fathei . ‘ 

Kr Ram Dutta Singh ^ i ^ '\C 

died in the life-timc of the \\J ^ 

late Raja Krishna Dutta f T \ 

Singh A\ho died on the H — i L /:>. 1 ^ 

r5th of December 1932 at the age of about 72 years 

The estate is the biggest estate m the distnct of lOieri 
and one of the most prominent estates of Oudh It remained 
under the superintendence of the Court of Wards from August 
1S96 to 24th Apnl 1933 on the request of the late Raja 
dunng which penod the estates flounshed very well and the 
income increased from roughly 3J- lakhs to about 9 lakhs 
The area of the estate is 196,960 acres and consists of 223 
whole- villages and 16 partials The estate gives very high 
guzaras to the members of the family The next heir to the 
estate is eldest son of Raja Saheb, Kr Jagdish Naram 
Dutta Singh who is now about 7 years 

Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh is a Chauhan Thakur and 
was educated for a number of years at the j\Iayo College, 
Ajmer He was marned in 1926 to the daughter of the late 
Raja Bmdeshwan Parshad Singh Sahib of Payagpur, an 
estate Ijnng m the distncts of Bahraich and Gonda m Oudh 
The late General Padam Jung Bahadur Rana, the third son 
of the late His Highness the Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur 
Rana, Pnme Minister of Nepal, was the father-m-law of Kr 
Ram Dutta Singh, the father of the present Raja 

The estate has its capital at Oel, but the headquarters 
of the present Raja are at Inkhimpur-Kheri 

Raja Yuveraj Dutta Smgh is interested m motonng 
and tennis which are his chief hobbies He is a non-official 
visitor of the District Jad and an Honorary Magistrate 
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A I T M A D - U D -*D O U L A , 

Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Ltapat Hyat Khan, 

Kt , O B E , Iv B , Prime 
Mmistcr, Pcatiala, is the eldest 
survn ing son of the late Ilon'ble 
Nauab Mohammad Ilvat Khan, 

C S 1 , of Wall m the Attoclc 
District of the Punjab 

lie entered the Punjab 
Go\ernment Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Supennlendent 
of Police and rccciv'cd unusually ' 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several 
important appointments with 
conspicuous success His servn- 
ces were recognired by the grant 
of the “King’s Police Medal’’ and 
the titles of ‘ Khan Bahadur ’’ 
and " O B E as also a grant 
of land from Gov'ernment 
In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
b}’’ Government by the grant of the high title of “ Navvab ’’ winch 
IS now a rare distinction 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Navvab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, "Navvab” and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 

{2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs 51,000 
(Hereditar}^ ^ 

(3) Cash reward of Rs 1,01,000 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gaddi (j\Iasnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary) 

(5) Khillat of Rs 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
his heirs 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
In Januarj’-, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of “ Knighthood ” 

During the last ten years the Navvab Salub has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
l^pable and efficient administrator and a statesman*- of high order 
nis politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
toe State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness’ subjects 




\ 
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B ik \ » '^ivi (t \ j ^ 1' A 1 I 

* ('Ot D3 s\\ \K X vTiAKO- 

T J K \ K\ \ 1 O 1 JC A I A 

Bin Miifii’iK \r> \i Bmigisav- y' 

KVnniKM f Bhl T\\ \IKA1 ^ V- / , lJ\ 

inn ‘ n'v^o'soi K iKN \ Roit\p\j / \ 

ATL 1 \1, vL\r\K VKK v'l Sw'tG- / ' , \ 

iwv's X'' \n \‘'(i \r \m X'-nnTRiv- / / \ 

KI.L\Dm,n\KI Tl MAllMtADin- / I ^ \ 

K\t SK! ! 1 bkl R\J\ 1 ‘ 

R\^i\n'iMin\ Din R\j\ of A 'a , 

Pun I'B AO) bt lonqs lb the *(/ > 1 ’ 

fAnKun G-nitia ^ ,an‘~ln RajpnL . “ p-^ 1 

Dt '-Cendant of Kmc: Ciiodananq; ‘ """" 

Deb V ho c.iino fioni Snithcin \ I 

India 11 k pro'-cnl Raja n tlie \ >/ ^ ' I 

direct InKcl d('-nntlant of the \ / 

Hindu Km"-, of Orissa / 1 

Malrnaja Dilna Singh Deb, nX'-G,,' / 

Ibt grandftthcr of the jnesent 
Raja, a\as confcritd v ith the 
title of Maharaja by the pre'^ent 
Go\ crniiK nt 1 lit- M o g li u 1 

Goatrnincnt conferred on tlius famiK the hercditar} title of Mahaiaja 
Many of the Rajas and Ruling Chiefs of Onssa were under the 
soAcrcignft of this house until the British conquest and many of the 
Rajas and Ruling Chiefs still use the title conferred on them by this Raj 
which was the fountain of honour 

Ihc Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temple of 
Jagannath at Pun Electric lighting has been installed m and around 
the tcmjile for the comfort of the pilgrims visiting the Temple 

Bom 0th No\ ember 1898 as 3rd son of Raja Satchidanand 
Tribhuban Deb, late Chief of Bamra, a native State of Orissa, later 
got adopted to Pun famil> Succeeded his late father Raja IMukund 
Deb on 14th February 1920 

Mauled A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhanj 
Lducated At Bamra Slate High School and then at Calcutta 
He IS the 1st educated Raja of Pun gadi 

Hell -Apparent Sri Sri Sri Nilkanth Deb Jenamoni, born 2nd 
July 1929 2nd Prime SriSriRajraj Deb Sanjenamoni, bom 8tli 
May 1933 Piincess Rajkumari Kasthrikamodini Debi, born 1931 

STAFF. 

Dciuan Babu Bipm Behan Gupta Asst Dewan Babu Ram 

Sahay Ball Temple Comntandei Babu Jadumoni Das 

Peshai Bp.bu Biswanath Rajguru 

Tieasmei Babu Gurucharan Bebartapatnaik 

Bill Dept Babu C Bose Nazii Lala Gopinath 

Landed Estate’s Officers Lala Shyam Mohan and Babu N C Patnaik 

Law Babu Ganeswar Misra Sanitary Supeivisoi Dr Dinakar 

Rao, L M F Domestic Babu Lokenath Das 

TFoiVes and Aepaii Babu D B Patnaik 

Tesliildais of different cii cles Babus Bainshidhar Bebartapatnaik, 
Bihan Patnaik, Damodar Das, Birabhadra Mohanti, Mathuranand 
Mohanti, Brahmlnand Mohanti, Atchutanand Misra 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Mahomedan 


1934 1352 


Tanuarv 

1 

Ramzan 

14 

Janury 

17 

Sluiival . 

1 

February 

16 

Zil-kaideh 

1 

jMarch 

17 

Til hjed 

1 

April 

16 

. . Moharram 

1 

1934 

1333 


May 

16 

Safar 

1 

June 

14 

Rubbi-ul-Awival 

1 

July 

14 

Bubbis us-Sanee 

1 

August 

12 

J amadi'Ul-Awall 

1 

September 

11 

Jamadi'Ul Sanee 

1 

October 

11 

Rajab 

1 

November 

0 

Saban 

1 

December 

a 

Ramzan 

1 

DeceuA^er 

31 

Ramzan 

23 


Bengalee 

1934 1340. 


January 

1 

Pous 

17 

J anuarv 

15 

Magha 

1 

Februari 

13 

Phalguna 

1 

March 

15 

Chaiktra 

1 

1934 

1341 


April 

14 

Vaisbakha 

1 

May 

15 

Jjaistha 

1 

June 

16 

Asbada 

1 

July 

17 

Shravana 

1 

August 

18 

Bhadra 

1 

September 

18 

Asvma 

1 

October 

18 

Rarlika 

1 

November 

17 

Marga 

1 

December 

17 

Pous 

1 


Samvat 

(S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 

1854 1990. 


January 

1 

Jannarj 

10 

Januarj 

31 

i cbnwrj 

14 

March 

2 

March 

10 

April 

1 

April 

14 

April 

30 

Ma\ 

14 

Maj 

20 

lime 

I i 

Iniif 

2-? 

.liil\ 

12 

3ui> 

27 

Angu.t 

11 


2‘. 


0 

‘'CT’finbf r 

'24 

OctoV r 

') 

Oc'oh ' 

23 


P0U3 

MagU 
Magh 
Fagoon 
Fagoon 
Clnitra 
Clnitra 
Adhik njsack 
Artliik Ui sack 
P*>‘5apk 
s ick 
kshtln 
Jeshthi 
Asad 
Asad 

Sawan . 

Sattan . 

Bhadaraa 

Bhadana 

Aso 

Vso 


Bl 
S 1 
Bl 
S 1 
Bl 
Si 
Bl 
S 1 
B 1 
S 1 
B I 
S 1 
B 1 
S 1 
B 1 
S 1 
Bl 
S 1 
. Bl 


1934 

November 8 
November 22 
December 7 
December 21 
December 31 

Telugu & 
(S=Sudee, 


1934. 


January 

1 

J anuary 

8 

January 

24 

February 

7 

February 

12 

March 

8 

March 

22 

1934 

April 

6 

April 

21 

May 

6 

May 

21 

June 

5 

June 

19 

July 

4 

July 

18 

August 

3 

August 

17 

September 

1 

September 

15 

October 

1 

October 

15 

October 

30 

November 

14 

November 

28 

December 

14 

December 

28 

December 

31 

Tamil 

1934 

J anuary 

1 

January 

14 

February 

12 

March 

14 

April 

13 

May 

14 

Tune 

15 

July 

10 

1934. 

August 

17 

September 

17 

October 

17 

November 

10 

December 

15 

December 

31 


1991 

Ear tick 
Kartick 
Marga 
Marga 
Marga 

Kanarese 
B=Budee.) 

1482 

Pushyam 
Puabyam 
Pushyam 
Magham 
Magham 
Phaigunam 
Phalgonam 

1483. 

Chitram 
Chitram . 
Vaishakham 
Vaishakham 
Jyeshtom 
Jyeshtora 
Ashadham 
Ashadliam 
Sravanam 
Sravanam 
Bhadrapadam 
Bhadrapadara 
Ashwijam 
Ashwyam 
Kartlkam 
Kartikam 
Margasiram 
Margasirsha 
Pushyam 
Pushyam 

’Malayalam. 

1109 

MargaU-Dhauusu 18 
Thal-Makaram 1 
Masi-Kumbham 1 
Pangunl-Meenum 1 
*Chittm-Me3ham 1 
Vaikasi'Vnshabham 1 
Am-Mlthunam 1 
Adi-Karkatam J 1 

1110 

t Avam-Clungam . 1 

Pooratasl-h-annl 1 
Aippasi-Thulam . 1 

Jlartlkal-Bnshchi- 
C kam 1 

Jrargali Dhanusii 1 
Margin Dhanusu 10 
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The Calendars 


- fotiii'l nt iltr I'csinninp 1 The rnWt jcnr derived from n comhlna- 

r.rlnw ^^e ri%rn del li!'- of thc.tlon of the Jlcjirn nnd Sim^nt jcirs bj the 

order of Akbir, it is Liinl sohr Tlie Bennah 


of tllif iKWk 

cti ' r CTlriiiiirs in tij'- in Indli 


The Jr nth Ci'-'niHr is in nrcortlnnce \vith->c''r nl;.o to ha^e been rehted nt one 

the *\Mc!n nrnnrrd A n fne Cilendnr the ilejirn, but the fact of Its being 

from flif' ( ^\hirh n fixed , Solnr made It lose 11 dajf> cacli jear 

7f-fl \fTr< and T months before flm l)'’'’innliig ' 


of the Chri''tian 1 n , tlic \eir is Lun< sohr 

Tie ^Joha j’^'irn, or era of tlie nr)ira, 
riaf/'- fro II lire dn\ after '^Inhoinft’s filslit 
from Ajeren wliieli occurred on the night 
JnU 15, C22 A P The rnonllis are Lunar 


The Samrat era dates from 57 n o , and Is 
LunI solar Tire inontlis arc divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and bad\, or dark 
Tacli fortnight contains 15 tlthis, which furnmli 
of the dates of tho civil da\s gi\cn in our 
' calendars 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1934 


Parsec (Shclicnslialii) 


1 itii b' dl ^aa TOT 

■Mari li 

21 

\a iW la‘>h in 

Viml 

14 

\d ir 1 isli in 

Afaa 

1>> 

/,arllio t no l>i o 

lime 

14 

(. illn {laltamh ir 

S'l [it 

(i 

I* ir-i \( w 1 < ar 

It 

(. .4 

Lbordad il 


12 

Parsec (.Kadnii). 


\aan Taslian 

■Marcli 

!'• 

J implied! Xnaror 

tf 

21 

\dar laelian 

Iprll 

13 

/arfliost no Ih'-o 

Maa 

15 

(. itb 1 (laliambars 

Aug 

0 

Ihr-i 'Vew \car 

It 

7 A 

Kbordid “sal 

tt 

13 

Maliomcdan 

(Sunni). 


llamran Id 

J in 

17 

Btkri Id 

>Inrf II 

20 

Jlubarram 

April 

25 

Id-e ^niul 

j'unc 

30 

Sliab-c-Banit 

Koa 

oi> 

Jlnliiin I iir (Bombaj 
onlj) 

City 

Bee 

22 


Mahometan (Sliia) 


Shabadat c-Hasrat All 

Jan 

8 

llamzan Id 

tf 

17 

Bakri Id 

iMarch 

20 

Slubarram 

April 

25 

Slialndat-c-Imani Hasa.f 

June 

11 

Id-c-Milad 

If 

30 


Hindu. 


"M ik ir Sankranli 

Tm Jl 

Mnba Sliia ratri 

leb * 12 

lloll (2nd daa) 

Mirch 1 

11 ininaaami 

ill 

Coeoaniit l)aj 

Aug 21 

Goknl Asbtami 

bapt 1 

G mesh C h a 1 h n r t h i and 

Saiiiaatsarl 

„ 12 A 13 

Bast-cra 

Ort 17 

Blaali 

Xo\ C, 7 S 

Jewish 

I’csath (ht daa) 

Minb 31 

Pcsarli (2no dna) 

ipril 0 

Slnbuth 

ATaa 20 

3 ishnlicab 

Tulj 22 

Bosh Iloshnn (2 dajs) 

Sept 10 A 11 

Kippur (2 daj s) 

„ IS A I'l 

Sukkotli (2 daas) , 

„ 21 AOcl 2 

Jam, 

Clinitni Sud 15 

51 irch 30 

Sliraaan Vad 13, 11 and Bin- 

daraa Sud 1 

bc])! 6 , 7 A 0 

Shnraaan Vad 30 and Bhndaraa 

Sud 2 A 3 

8. 10 All 

Pajushan, Bliadara.i Sud 5 


Karlilc Sud 15 

Loa 21 

Christian. 

New Year’s Bav 

Jan 1 

Good Friday 

Jfareh 30 

L istcr 

Mar A Apr 
31 A 2 

Christinas 

Dee 21,26 

A 20 

Ncaa Year’s Eac 

31 


Tjjy of the Sralionicdan holidaas shown aboac docs not fall on the daj notilied 
the M ilioincdan sera ants*of Goa ernment niaj' be granted a sectional liolidnj on the diij on 
which tlie holidaj is actually obscraed m addition to a holiday on the day notified, 

42 
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Index, 


Administration, Assam 

Baluchistan . . 

Agency .. *. 

^Barodn . •• 

^Bengal Presidency . 

— — ^BUiar and Orissa . • • • 

Bombay Presidency 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Bducatlon 

— French India 
— ^-Forests 

Hyderabad 

Justice .. . 

^ladras . 

Mysore 

r W Frontier Pro; ince'! 

of Portuguese India 

Police . . . , 

Punjab 

United Proalnccs 

Adventists, Seventh Day Mission 
Advisory Committees (Local), Ilallnaj 
Afghanistan 

■ -Assassination of Hablbullah Khan 

Consul for . . 

Post-nar relations nith India 

Eolations with India 

Afgian Mission to India, 1920 ., 

• Peace Treaty 

Wars . . <13 40 4S, 

Aga Khan (The) 

Age and Se'v 

Agency, Political, Baluchistan 

^Banas Kantha 

Central India 

Cutch 

Deccan States 

^Eastern States 

Gujarat States 

Kathiawar 

Eajputana 

Sabar Kantha 

Agra and Delhi Architecture 
— —University 
Agreement, Anglo-Persian 

Anglo-Eussian 

Op’um, with China 

Smuts — Gandhi 

Agriculture . . 

Assam ... 

^Baluchistan 

Baroda 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 


’AO I 

t 

( 

I’xor 

lOs j 

A,rlriillure Bomhij I’mldencji .. 

• » 

70 

!(.') • 

Burma . . .. .• 

• « 

129 

17' 

--(enlnd Proslne >- and li'-rar 

• 

142 

171 

Chief Croj.t 

• » 


101 

Cornnils Ion (llojn') . •• 

283, 

, 2P3 

10 

Dairying 

• 

283 

80 

History of 


2 cj 

1 '0 

Hydernhad . 

• 

103 

ll- 

Knslimlr 



1'.7 

^TUc •’tool 


2 ->l 

211 

Madras Prcldency . 


89 

048 

Manures 

• 

231 

109 

Mysore 


170 

112 ' 

K M 1 rontb r Pro; lores 


If." 

89 

People engag d In 

. 

080 

IC'i 

Punjab .. 

* • 

121 

153 ' 

— Soils . 


230 

211 I 

Statistics 

283 

1 303 

4'>‘1 i 

United Pro; inces . . 


110 

121 , 

Agricultural and Horticultural 8 oelety of 


111 

India (rnicntta) 


103 

430 

— CflpltA) •• «• 


230 

090 

Tmproxement 


280 

239 

Co-operall;o Soclctlc" 


380 

210 

CnItUatlon 


281 

230 

1 xport . 


283 

210 

holdings, nature of 


s74 

239 

lmplom'>nts . . 

t 

2S0 

211 

Irrigation 
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